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A bequest of widespread interest to the experiment stations of this 
country is that of Miss Sallie Rores Hatch, daughter of the late Col. 
William H. Hatch, author of the act establishing the national system 
of agricultural experiment stations. Mrs. Hatch died February 6, 
1923, and the daughter, the only surviving member of the family, 
followed her in the middle of November of the same year. The latter 
in her will bequeathed the home place, known as Strawberry Hill 
Farm, near the city of Hannibal, Missouri, to the State for use as an 
agricultuml experiment station or such other agidcultural uses as 
might be decided upon. The will recited that “ this bequest is made 
in order to perpetuate the name and memory of my beloved father, 
William H. Hatch, who devoted the greater part of his life to the 
advancement of agriculture.” 

The farm, it is learned, consists of about 111 acres with a fine resi¬ 
dence which Colonel Hatch built himself, located some four miles 
from Hannibal. It was there that he lived at the time he represented 
his district in Congress, from 1879 to 1895, carrying it on mainly as a 
country estate and stock farm. And it was to it that he retired a 
short time before his death, which occurred December 23, 1896. 

The exact use to be made of the property under the terms of the 
will, it will be noted, was to be determined by the State, but the sug¬ 
gestion was made that it be employed for the purpose of an ex¬ 
periment station. This was natural, in view of Colonel Hatch’s 
historic service, and in such a use it would seem a singularly appro¬ 
priate memorial to him. It is gratifying to note that this view pre¬ 
vailed, In formally accepting the bequest the Governor announced 
the intention of employing it for that purpose, and placed it under 
the charge of the Missouri Experiment Station, wh^4 will be 
developed in connection with the field work of the station. 

It is now more than forty years since a convention of delegates 
from agricultural colleges met in Washington to discuss the project 
for the establishment of experiment stations in connection with the 
land-grant colleges.. That convention endorsed a bill which had been 
introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. C. C. Carpenter 
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of Iowa, carrying appropriations from the National Treasury for 
the purpose. Congress, however, was not quite ready to take so 
radical a step, involving as it did a new principle of Government in 
relation to these State colleges. The bill, therefore, was not put 
upon its passage. 

Meanwhile, the number of stations established under State initia¬ 
tive steadily increased and public appreciation of them grew. They 
were seen to be indispensable to agricultural instruction and to meet¬ 
ing the expectations of the agricultural colleges in promoting the 
interests of farming. On July 8, 1885, the Commissioner of Agri¬ 
culture, Mr. Norman J. Colman of Missouri, called a convention of 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations to meet at Washing¬ 
ton to consider the provision of a national system of experiment sta¬ 
tions. That convention went on record as favoring the principle 
and the general provisions of a measure known as the Cullen Bill, 
having that end in view, and emphasized the very great imi>ortance 
of such a step as a means for realizing the purposes of the agricul¬ 
tural colleges. The bill, however, failed of passage, and it was not 
until the following Congress that the third attempt was made to 
secui-e legislation, through a bill similar in general purport to the 
Cullen Bill. This was introduced by Colonel Hatch and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture, of which he was chairman. A favor- • 
able report was made upon it on March 3, 1886, and nearly a year 
later the bill was passed by Congress, receiving the approval of 
President Cleveland March 2, 1887. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the great step which the Hatch Act 
marked was the culmination of several years of earnest and persist¬ 
ent effort. It was important not alone in the national system of ex¬ 
periment stations which it establisheji, unlike that of any other coun¬ 
try, but perhaps equally so in the precedent it set of federal aid for 
the land-grant colleges. It was the first measure providing for the 
appropriation of money from the Federal Treasury for the use of 
these colleges. It was therefore epoch-making, representing a new 
idea, a policy to which the Government had not hitherto seemed dis¬ 
posed to commit itself. It thus paved the way for successive meas¬ 
ures, the first of which came only three years later, out of which the 
present gfcJlness of these colleges has developed. 

This double service which Colonel Hatch rendered deserves to be 
remembered and the full measure of its significance appreciated. 
Coming twenty-five years after the Morrill Land-Grant Act and at 
a time when the colleges were at a low ebb in their development, the 
Hatch Act represented a long and very important step in advance, 
which on account of its radical character was not easily accom¬ 
plished. Colonel Hatch stands, therefore, not alone for the act which 
bears his name, but for its significance at that time. His is a name 
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to be honored with that of Morrill whenever the benefactors of agri¬ 
culture are mentioned. 

And now the desire of his family to perpetuate his service by link¬ 
ing his former home with the system of agricultural research which 
his efforts established seems a fitting culmination. While such a 
memorial is not needed to preserve the honor and renown of his name, 
this legacy is a final tribute to the cause he so effexjtively promoted. 

Because of the reorganization of certain units of the Federal De¬ 
partment of Agriculture last July, the report of the director of the 
States Relations Service for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, and 
recently made public, partakes of the nature of a valedictory. In 
addit ion to the customary review of the activities of the year, it con¬ 
tains a brief history by the retiring director,. Doctor True, of the 
work carried on under his direction for thirty years. This period is, 
of course, nearly synchronous with the development of agricultural 
research in this country under Federal aid. It has also been an era 
of expansion for the agi-icultural collegers, of the widespread intro¬ 
duction of agricultural instruction into schools of subcollegiate 
grade, and of the remarkable growth and influence of agricultural 
extension work. 

The States Relations Service, and its forerunner, the. Office of Ex¬ 
periment Stations, have been intimately associated with the develop¬ 
ments in all of these directions and numerous others. Doctor True’s 
final re 2 )OJt on these various activities is therefore a document of 
much more than routine character. It is an cjjitome of the Depart¬ 
ment’s work in fo.stering agricniltural education and research during 
the past generation. 

Although the story is not a new one, Doctor True’s account brings 
out many details of interest. Thus, he states that during the first 
five years the principal work of the Office of Experiment Stations 
was the organization and development of its j)ublications. Special 
efforts were made by the Office to serve as a clearing house of in¬ 
formation and to bring the work of the new stations as prominently 
as possible before the public. It is recalled that in the evolution 
of Experiment Station Record the abstracts of the first volume were 
I’estricted to the publications of the stations and arranged- in alpha¬ 
betical order by States, not because this seemed an ideal arrangement 
but because at that time it was deemed quite important to emphasize 
the fact that the stations were either distinct departments of the col¬ 
leges or separate institutions having a definite organization for experi¬ 
mental work. Subsequently, an expansion of the Record became 
possible through the inclusion of other abstracts, first of Depart¬ 
ment publications and ultimately of results of Canadian and Eu¬ 
ropean work. Doctor True points out that “ it is probably difficult 
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for present readers of Experiment Station Record to realize how 
conservative the Department was at the outset in undertaking the 
inclusion of abstracts of^ foreign publications in the Record. There 
were many doubts as to whether it had authority to do such work 
or whether it would be acceptable.” 

The development of closer relations with the individual stations 
through the plan of annual visitations and by the rendering of assist¬ 
ance in other ways is described from the point of view of one long 
familiar with the undertaking. The organization of the Alaska and 
Insular Stations under the direct supervision of the Office, the 
carrying on of investigations in human nutrition from 1894 to the 
establishment of the Bureau of Home Economics last July and of 
investigations in irrigation and drainage from 1893 and 1902, re¬ 
spectively, until their transfer in 1915 to the Office of Public Roads, 
the fostering of agricultural education and farmers’ institutes, and 
the very important functions discharged for eight years by the States 
Relations Service in its extension work are likewise all briefly sum¬ 
marized. 

Speaking of the work as a whole, Doctor True calls attention to 
the somewhat notable fact that the Office of Experiment Stations 
and the States Relations Service were operated under practically 
the same general policies for thirty-five years, and to an unusual 
extent for many years in the more important positions by the same 
personnel. To this element of continuity he is disposed to attribute 
much of the success attained. As he expresses it, “ these Federal 
agencies have in a large way demonstrated what can be done through 
broad advisory and cooperative relations with State and local in¬ 
stitutions and organizations, when a fairly consistent policy is pur¬ 
sued during a considerable number of years and loyalty to successive 
administrations representing different parties is combined with 
freedom from the objectionable features of political control.” 

He goes on to say that it has been the aim of these agencies to 
establish standards for the organization and conduct of our institu¬ 
tions for research, teaching, and extension work in agriculture and 
home economics; to emphasize the great importance of fundamental 
and continues! research in these fields; to aid in putting the teaching 
of agriculture and home economics in colleges and schools on an 
equal footing with other subjects taught in such institutions; and to 
help in developing a broad system of practical instruction for the 
men, women, and children on our farms which would include matters 
relating to agricultural production and economics, and to the material 
and social interests of the farm home and the rural community,” 

As another very vital element he states that “ whatever has been ac¬ 
complished in these directions has been brought about through the 
active and cordial interest and cooperation of many institutions and 
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individuals in all the States and Territories. A most encouraging 
feature in the development of the American ^stem of agricultural 
research and education has been the growth of the cooperative spirit 
in the institutions and organizations devoted to this work. This has 
manifested itself in greater measure and in a larger number of 
worth-wliile enterprises with the progress of the years.” Because 
of all these things, the outlook for the future he regards as very 
promising. 

It is with deep regret that the death is recorded of Dr. W. M. 
Riggs, President of Clemson College, whose passing marks a great 
loss to the cause of education and to agriculture in the South and 
in the Nation. For Doctor Riggs was more than a teacher of engi¬ 
neering, an administrator of one of the leading institutions which 
sprung from the Land-Grant Act of 1862. He was a man of broad 
interests and sympathies which took in the whole range embraced 
by the colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, and he had long 
concerned himself in a constructive way with the basic industry of 
his section. He entered actively into all measures relating to its 
problems and welfare. His strong, forceful character and the leader¬ 
ship whidi he attained gave him wide influence. 

For years Doctor Riggs had been a national figure, notably through 
membership in the Executive Committee of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges. He was the appreciative, helpful friend of re¬ 
search and extension, as well as of academic instruction and all that 
pertains to the influence and the progress of these colleges. It vras 
while in their service that the end came. Despite illness he in¬ 
sisted on attending a meeting of the Executive Committee in this 
city January 21. He took active part in its work on that day, and 
his colleagues had little intimation of the difficulty he was laboring 
under. But illness overtook him during the night and he passed 
away the following day. 

Doctor Riggs was a native of South Carolina, received his col¬ 
legiate education at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and remained 
there as instructor for several years. He was called to Clemson 
College in 1896, rising rapidly to the head of the engineering de¬ 
partment, and after serving a year as acting president >a3 placed 
at the head of the college in 1911. From his college days he was 
much interested in athletics, and had been president of the intercol¬ 
legiate athletic associations of his State and of the South. 

The passing of this virile, many-sided man at the early age of 
61 years has brought widespread sorrow and a sense of great loss. 


Beginning with this issue the editorial management of Ewperi- 
ment Statum Record passes into the hands of Mr. H. L. Knight. The 
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position is one into which he has come through long experience and 
by a natural process of development. For the past fifteen years 
he has been intimately identified with the preparation of the Record 
and since 1918 he has carried increasing responsibility as associate 
editor. In the latter capacity the details of supervision have been 
very largely in his charge. 

Hence the change is largely one in title, which has been justly 
earned by painstaking care and sci upulous attention to accuracy of 
presentation, so important in the preparation of such a journal. 
Naturally the change in editorship will not involve any particular 
change in the general policy or standards which have long pre¬ 
vailed. As one of the leading projects carried on by the Office of 
Experiment Stations the Record will continue to receive the active 
interest and attention of the Chief of the Office who, as in the past, 
will use its editorial pages from time to time in the discussion of 
matters pertaining to the progress and welfare of agricultural in¬ 
vestigation and the American experiment stations. 

Another change with the new volume is the establishment of a 
section of Genetics. This change is in line with suggestions from 
many investigators and others who are interested in the develop¬ 
ment of this relatively new field of inquiry. Hitherto in the Reconi'd-s 
system of classification, articles pertaining to genetics have been 
necessarily distributed through the sections of Agricultural Botany, 
Field Crops, Horticulture, Animal Production, and Dairying, and 
with occasional items in still other sections. For the present at 
least, members of the editorial staff will continue to contribute 
jointly to the new section along the lines handled by them in the 
past, and it does not seem probable thaj. with the existing space 
limitations any material extension in scope will be feasible. 

In the use of the new section, caution will evidently be necessary, 
bearing in mind the difficulty of drawing hard and fast lines of 
demarcation in any system of arrangement of abstracts. The more 
popular phases of breeding and improvement work with specific 
crops or animals will evidently still be most appropriately grouped 
as formerly with the other work pertaining to these plants or live¬ 
stock. It js planned, however, to assemble in the new section the 
more fundamental studies of variations, cytology as the physical 
basis of heredity, Mendelism, quantitative and blending inheritance, 
linkage and crossing over, sex determination and secondary sex 
characters, the inheritance of acquired characters, radical crosses, 
selection and puVe lines, and breeding methods. The growing im¬ 
portance of genetics as a distinctive field of research will thus be 
recognized, and it is hoped that the needs of geneticists will be so 
much more conveniently met as to warrant the departure from the 
previous classification. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY—AGROTECHNY. 

A chemical study of legumes and other forage crops of wcstewi Oregon, 
.T, S. Jones and D. E. Bullis (Oregon 8ta, Bui 197 ( J92S ), pp, 3 - 24 ), — 
purpose of this publkration is to make available to the farmers of western 
Oregon extensive data on the chemical nature of the legume and other forage 
crops of the State, in order that tlu‘se data may Ik* used in the calculation of 
rations for livestock and of fertilizer requirements for the more important of 
the crops. 

The materials upon which data are reported include alfalfa, red clover, alsike 
clovt'r, comimm vi tch, woolly p»)ddcd vetch, iiairy vetch, ]mrple vet(h, Hunga¬ 
rian vetch, Canada Held peas, Tangier jK^as, white clover, swet^t clover, Eureka, 
horse bean, wild peas, rye grass, mesquite, timothy, orchard grass, brome grass, 
millet, soft chess, redtop, meadow fescue, tall oat gi'ass, cheat, meadow foxtoil, 
Harding grass, beardless rye, Vicia, creeping bent, reed canary, reed fescue, 
LotUit crassifoUus, sunflowers, corn, yellow clover, marshland clover, marsh¬ 
land grass, canary grass, sweet vernal gniss. and salt grass: silages from corn, 
sunflowers, oats and vet(*h, horse beans, barley and vetch, corn and clover 
straw, corn and alfalfa, wheat, alfalfa, Tangier peas, sweet clover, sunflowers 
and f><de beaus, and otits and p(‘as; and wheat, barley, oats, cheat seed, and 
sunflower seed. The samples from which the analyses were made represent 
crops of 1919 and 1921 matured for hay or silage. All samples were hand¬ 
picked and carefully handled in drying. The data reported include proximate 
analyses of all the materials listed for water, ash, crude protein, ether extract, 
crude fiber, and nitrogen-free extracts on bollt the air-dry and oven-dry basis; 
the average results of analyses of the carbohydrate fractions of the legumes; 
and the ash constitutents, including total asli, phosphorus, calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, and sulpliiir on tlie air-dry and oven-dry basis of most of the legumes 
and a few of the grasses and grains. 

From these data have also bc*en calculated the average weight in pounds of 
nutrients in 100 lbs. of crop as ordinarily fed, the weight of crop in pounds 
required to equal in protein and the mineral elements amounts of the same sub¬ 
stances in 100 lbs. of milk, and fertilizing materials in pounds required to 
replace in the soil nitrogen and other essential elements used in the production 
of 1 ton of air-dry legume or other forage crop. 

The significance of the data is discussed from the standpoint of animal nutri¬ 
tion and the relation of forage crops to soil fertility. 

Constituents of the waxlike coating on the surface of the apple, C. E. 
Sanoo (Jour, Biol Cheni., 56 (1928), No, 2, pp, 457-468), —The author, at the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. D. A., has isolated from the ether extract of 
apple skins (mixed material from Ben Davis and Black Ben Davis varieties) 
the following compounds : The paraffin hydrocarbon triacontane, GsoH«a, melting 
at 08.5 to 64® C.; fractions of material with melting points from 70 to 79.5'' 
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which appear to consist of hydrocarbons and alcohols, or mixtures of the two; 
heptacosanol, CsrH^O, melting at 81 to 81.5* and yielding an acetate melting 
at 44 to 46®, and malol CaoH«80$, a new alcohol which crystallizes from absolute 
alcohol in lustrous, prismatic needles, melting at 284 to 285®. The diacetyl, 
monoacetyl, mononiethyl,’'and acetylmethyl derivatives of this alcohol were 
also isolated and their melting points determined. 

A product of mild acid hydrolysis of wheat gliadin, H. B. Vickebt (Jour, 
Biol Chem,, 56 (1928), No, 2, pp. flff- D —In this extension of the 

study of the hydrolysis products of gliadin (K. S. R., 48, p. 202), a further In¬ 
vestigation was made of the precipitate which had been observed to appear 
when gliadin was boiled with hydrochloric acid of concentrations between 0.2 
and 4 n. 

To determine whether there was any relationship between the extent of amid 
hydrolysis of gliadin and the appearance of this insoluble material, samples of 
an alcoholic solution of gliadin were subjected to hydrolysis with 2.3 n KOI, 
and at different periods of from 4 to 112 hours the precipitate which had 
formed was removed and analyzed for total and amino nitrogen, and similar 
analyses were made of the corresponding filtrate. The data thus obtained 
showed that the amount of total nitrogen in the precipitate reached a maxi¬ 
mum when amid hydrolysis was nearly complete, and then decreased in amount. 
That peptid hydrolysis was taking place was shown by a steady increase In the 
amino nitrogen in both precipitate and filtrate. There was also an increase in 
the proportion of amino to total nitrogen in the precipitate, showing that the 
precipitate was undergoing continual change during hydrolysis. This is 
thought to indicate that the precipitate is not gliadin from which amid nitro¬ 
gen had been removed, nor is it a markedly stable part of the gliadin molec'iilo. 

These conclusions were confirmed by a further examination of all of the 
products of hydrolysis of gliadin by 2 n HCl and by a comparison of the basic 
amino distribution of the precipitate formed during this hydrolysis with the dis¬ 
tribution of basic amino acids in the original gliadin, and finally by a study of 
the rate of hydrolysis of the precipitate with 2 n HCl as compared with gliadin 
Itself. The Van Slyke analysis for basic amino acids showed that the entire 
amount of lysln, approximately one-half the histidin, and about three-fourths 
of the arginin in the gliadin are present in the precipitate, which consequently 
does not represent gliadin from which amid nitrogen alone has been removed. 
The curves for the hydrolysis of the original gliadin and the precipitate were 
practically identical up to about 60 per cent of complete hydrolysis. Prom 
this point up to 80 per cent the hydrolysis of the precipitate was slower than 
of the original gliadin, and beyond that point there was again no appreciable 
difference. 

** The results of this Investigation do not support the old idea that hemi- and 
anti-gronps exist in the protein molecule. Whether evidence of such could 
be obtained with some other protein than gliadin remains to be demon¬ 
strated. Unj|er none of the conditions employed has it been possible to effect 
a differential hydrolysis of gliadin whereby the amid bindings only were 
broken. Although the hydrolysis of the amid bonds proceeds at a much more 
rapid rate than that of the peptid bonds, these two reactions have been found 
always to take place simultaneously.*’ 

Some of the products obtained in the hydrolysis of white spruce wood 
with dilute sulphuric acid under steam pressure, E. C. Shebbabd and G. W. 
Blanco (Indus, and Engin, Chem,, 15 (1928), No, 6, pp. 611^16, fly, i).—A 
detailed analysis is reported of the products obtained in the hydrolysis of 
white spruce wood with dilute sulphuric acid under steam pressure. The 
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optimum conditions for such an hydrolysis were found to be 115 lbs. pressure 
for 15 minutes, using 2.5 parts of 100 per cent sulphuric acid for 100 parts 
of dry wood and 2 parts of water for every unit weight of wood. The methods 
employed for the analysis of the hydrolysis products^ were essentially the same 
as those described by Kressmann (E. S. R., 47, p. 118). The approximate per¬ 
centage composition of the sugars present in the wood liquor from the acid 
hydrolysis was as follows; Mannose 87.7, glucose 29.3, galactose 6.4, xylose 
13.3, arablnose 5.4, and reducing volatile materials 7.9 per cent. 

A comparison of the analyses by the method of Schorger (E. S. R., 37, p. 502) 
of white spriic(» wood !)efore and after hydrolysis showed a decrease in the 
yield of acetic acid amounting to 91 per cent, pentosans 83, and cellulose 32 
per cent, with no change in the lignin content. The wood also lost 16 per 
cent of its methoxy groups during hydrolysis, and the a- and y-cellulose were 
decreased and the /9-cellulose increased. 

A fundamental difference between the cellulose of wood and of cotton is 
i*hown by the fact that hydrolysis products of cotton cellulose under the same 
conditions contained no mannose, while mannose was found in the hydrolysis 
pi'oducts of wood cellulose, even in those from bleached cellulose. 

Analysis of the products of hydrolysis of cyanamid by acids, A, Gram- 
MONT (Rul. Soc, Chim, France, i, «cr., 8S (192S), No. 1, pp. 12S-128 ).—In view 
of the fact that on hydroly.sis calcium cyanamid is transformed into a series 
of derivatives of unequal fertilizing value, the author has devised a scheme of 
analysis to Indicate the amount and nature of such transformations. This in¬ 
cludes the determination of total nitrogen by the KJeldahl method; amraoni- 
acnl nitrogen by the method of Ronchdse, which is based on the transformation 
of ammonium salts in the presence of formaldehyde into hexnmethylene tetra- 
min; urea by the method of Fosse (E. S. R., 38, p. 110), based on the action of 
xanthydrol on urea, forming dlxanthyl urea; dicyanodlamidin by the method 
of Dafert and Miklomb, based on the precipitation of this substance in combi¬ 
nation with nickel; and dicyanodlamid by difference. 

The technique of the method of determining animoniacal nitrogen is as fol¬ 
lows; To a volume of the solution containing from 0.15 to 0.2 gm. of total nitro 
gen are added a few drops of a conamtrated alcoholic solution of phenolphtha- 
lein and sufficient sodium hydroxid to give a permanent rose color. To this is 
added 10 cc. of a commercial solution of formaldehyde diluted with from 5 to 6 
times its volume of water. The acid set free by the action of the formaldehyde 
on the ammonium salts is then neutralized with sodium hydroxid. 

The determination of dicyanodiamidin requires the use of a reagent of the 
following composition; Nickel nitrate 10 gni., ammonium nitrate 6 gra„ water 
50 cc., concentrated ammonium hydroxid 15 cc., and a 10 per cent solution of 
sodium hydroxid 20 cc. To 10 or 15 cc, of the solution to be tested, previously 
neutralized with ammonium hydroxid, is added 0.1 gm. of mannite per cubic 
centimeter of the liquid to prevent the precipitation of nickel hydroxid by the 
sodium hydroxid, and then an excess of the above solution (10 or^ cc.). To 
this mixture Is added sufficient 10 per cent sodium hydroxid solution to form 
a brownish yellow color. After standing 4 hours, the yellow precipitate, which 
has the formula Ni(C»H 40 N 4 )j+H* 0 , is Altered and washed vrith cold 2 per 
cent ammonium hydroxid, dried at 100® C., and weighed. 

The method as described is said to be applicable to the analysis of solutions 
containing neither phosphoric acid nor soluble phosphates. In the case of com¬ 
plex fertilizers containing phosphoric acid in various forms, a preliminary pre¬ 
cipitation of the phosphoric acid and calcium with sodium hydroxid is re¬ 
quired. 
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Examples are given of analyses of several fertilizers according to this method. 
The distribution of nitrogen in three fertilizers, the first two of which were 
old nnd the last of recent manufacture, are in terms of total nitrogen as fol¬ 
lows: Nitrogen of dicynntdiamid 35.3, 26.4, and 0; nitrogen of dicyanodiainidin 
16.7, 26.1, and 28.8; urea nitrogen 11.0, 10.7, and 50.4; and ammoniacal nitrogen 
36.1, 27.1, and 20.8 per cent, respectively. 

The march of H-ion concentration in bread doughs, G. H. Bailey and 
U. C. Sherwood (Indus, and Enffin. Ghcm,, 15 (1923), No. 6, pp. 621^-627, 
figs. ^).—^Miscellaneous studies are reported from the Minnesota FiXi>eriinent 
Station on the Il-ion concentration of bread doughs under different conditions. 
Factors influencing the Il-ion concentration of the dough are thought to be of 
significance owing to the fact that the optimum H-ion concentration for the 
maximum fermentation of yeast, the action of fiour and malt diastase, the 
prevention of the action of rope-producing organisms, and the most satisfactory 
condition of gluten is at about pH = 5, while patent flour doughs when frosldy 
mixed have much higher pH values, representing lower H-ion concentration. 
Data are reported on the rate of change in pH from the time of mixing through 
the fermentation period in small or laboratory doughs made with about 1 lb. 
of flour and fermented at 86® F. (30® C.) ; in sponge doughs prepared on a 
large scale, fermented about 5.5 hours, and then mixed stiff with additional 
flour; and in straight doughs prepared on a cominorcial scale and fermented 
for from 180 to 220 minutes. 

To compare the relation of flour grade to the rate of change of H-ion con¬ 
centration of the dough two samples were used, a patent flour containing 0.42 
per cent ash and a clear flour containing 0.74 per cent ash. These were used 
for the first or laboratory doughs. Both increased in H-ion concentration 
during the fermentation, but the high-grade flour changed much more rapidly. 
On adding phosphoric acid and acid phosphates to the low-grade flour tlie 
Initial acidity was increased and the acidity maintained at higher levels 
throughout the fermentation perio<l. Houghs made with the use of the yeast 
food Arkady showed no increase in the original H-ion concentration, but in¬ 
creased more rapidly in H-ion concentration during fermentation than similar 
doughs not containing it. 

In the commercial doughs the H-ion concentration increased steadily during 
the fermentation, but on account of the shorter fermentation period of the 
straight than the sponge doiigli the H-ion concentration did not reach as high 
a level in the dough or in the finished loaf as in the spongt^ dough. In the 
latter the addition of raw flour decreased the H-ion concentration. 

“The exact chemical character of the acid-reacting material which accumu¬ 
lates In dough during fermentation has not been satisfactorily established. 
Much painstaking chemical research will be recpilred to determine the quantity 
of various chemical compounds which contribute to the increasing concentration 
of hydrogen ions. It seems safe to x>ostulate that organic acids are chief In 
this group fTf materials, and that these result, not from typical yeast activity, 
but rather from acid-producing bacteria usually present in the dough in¬ 
gredients. That certain of these acids are volatile Is suggested by the re¬ 
duction of H-ion concentration during baking.” 

Importation and inspection of tea (17. 8f. Dept. Agr., Afiso. Giro. 9 (1923). 
pp. This circular contains the text of the act to prevent the imixirtation 
of impure and unwholesome tea, with the regulations adopted by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the Instructions of the Treasury Department 
to customs ofllcers for the enforcement of the law. 

The determination of fat in buttermilk, P. H. Tracy and O. R. Overman 
( Jour. Dairy Nci., 6 (1923), No* 5, pp* 393-4^5)* —^This paper reports a study of 
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the conditions limiting the use of the Babcock test for buttermilk, and a com¬ 
parison of the Babcock test, tlie normal butyl alcohol proctedure of Mitchell ^ and 
the Roese-Gottlieb method of determining fat in buttermilk. 

The special points studic‘d in connection with tli-e Babcock test were the 
amount of sulphuric acid used, length of whirling period, and speed of centri¬ 
fuging. The data on these points showed that the best results are obtained 
with the maximum amount of acid that can be used without danger of charring 
the fat globules. With this amount of acid, 13,5 cc., extending the whirling 
period beyond ihc lO-lO-5-niinute i>oriods and increasing the sp<H?<l of the 
centrifuge above Odd or l.tXK) r. ii. m. wore found not to increase the read¬ 
ings. As a result of the.se tindings the following modification of the Babcock 
test for determining tlie fat in l)utternillk is recommended. 

If the sample contains visilde granuh^ of biitUTfat, it should first be 
.strained tbrougb cbe<?secloth and tlien fhorougbly mixed. A 10-giii. sample 
is measured with a Mojonnier pipette^ into a skim milk bottle, and to this is 
added 13.5 cc. of commercial sulphuric acid, specific gravity 1.82 to 1.83. from 
a Imrette or 14 cc. from an acid measure. After mixing well, the ImttUs are 
e<‘ntrifuged at 1,000 r. p. m. for 10 minutes, after which hot water is added 
to fill to the base of the neck (»f tlie bottle, and the centrifuging continued for 
another 10 minutes. Hot water is addini to tlie mark and the centrifuging 
continued f(»r aiiotiier 5 minutes. The liottles are then allowed to remain 5 
njinut(»s in a hot-water hatli liaving ;j temperature of from 135 t(» 140® K., and 
the readings tak(Mi to the top of the menisens. The readings are multiidied 
hy 1.S and a corrintion factor of 0.2 is added. Tins correction factor is the 
result of a comparison of the Babcock test as tlius made with the results ob- 
taiiKMl by the Uoese-Gottlieb nietliod, the former lieing consistently 0.2 per 
cent lower. 

The results obtained hy the normal liutyl alcohol method corresjionded clo.sely 
to those obtained with the Koese-Gottiieh method. 

Notes on the detenuination of the acetyl value, J. U. Powm.L (/adM,s*. n})d 
Vhon., IC) (J923), No. 6*, p. 622)- li is repoiMed that in eollahorative 
work in various laboratories on the determination of thi^ acetyl values of fats 
and oils i)y the Official and hy the Cook methods (E. S. R., 47, p. 311) much 
better agreement was oi)tained by the latter. 

Apparatus for the alpha-naphthol test for sucrose, G. L. Scenckr {Indus, 
and Efiijin. ('hem., 15 (1928), Xo. 6\ p. 593. ftps, ^).—A convenient apparatus for 
tlie a-nai)hth<»l test for directing traces of sugar is described and illustrated. 

Ff-ion deterininatioii as a method of refinery control, H. Z. E, rr.uKiN.s 
{Indus, and Enpin. Chem., 15 (1923), A o. 6, pp. 623, 624). —This is a prelimi¬ 
nary report on the estaiilishmeut of refining limits of H-ion concentration In 
factory control in sugar refining. The points at which control of acidity and 
alkalinity is exercised are in the washing plant in which all raw sugar is 
washed and the first separation made between higli and low imnlucts; the 
treating or blowup tanks in whicdi the washed sugar and the sirhp washings 
are treated with pliosplioric acid, lime, and diatoinaceous eartli preparatory to 
clarification; and in the sweet water reduction or tlie washings from the 
filter bags and presses. 

In the washing plant the condition of safety for the dissolvtnl washed sugar 
or first liquor is witliin pH limits of 6.4 to 6.8. Thi.s can best he te.sted with 
indicators while the secondary products are too dark to give satisfactory 
colors, but are better electrolytes and can be tested easily wltli the poten¬ 
tiometer. The average pH values for the sirup in the treating tanks at varl- 


‘ Chicago Dairy Prod., 28 (1921). No, 27, pp. 16-19. 
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ous stages are green wash sirup 8.6 to 4, after defecation and ciarihcation 
5 to 6.6, and after boneblack filtration 5.6 to 6. The sweet water concentrate 
should have pH values of from 4.8 to 5 after concentration, from 5 to 5.8 
after liming and defecation, and from 5.4 to 6 after boneblack filtration. 

A preliminary study of a plunger type of jelly strength tester, S. E. 
Sheppard and S. S. Sweet {InduA, and Buf/in. Chcm.j 15 {1923), No. 6, pp. 
571-576, figs, 15). —A plunger type of jelly strength tester is described and 
illustrated, and a study is reported of the effect upon the accuracy of deter¬ 
minations of jelly strength with such an instrument, of the shape of the 
plunger, depth of Jelly, and ratio of diameters of vessel and plunger. 

Plungers with a round l)ase were found to be unsatisfactory because the 
area of contact varies witli the load. The frustruiu of a cone with a larger 
base applied to the jelly surface proved a satisfactory shape. For any diam¬ 
eter of plunger the depth of jelly should be great enough to prevent an inter¬ 
fering reaction from the base. Under these conditions, with jellies up to 8 
per cent concentration, the results obtained with the plunger tester and with 
the torsion instrument previously described (E. S. 11., 44, p. 613) were com¬ 
parable. 

Acetone, butanol, and ethanol in gas from the butyric fermentation of 
corn, A. L. Davis (Indus, and Engin. Chem., 15 (1923), No. 6, pp. 631, 032). — 
For complete recovery of acetone, butyl alcohol, and ethyl alcohol formed in 
the butyric fermentation of corn, the passage of the gases formed during fer¬ 
mentation through activated carbon or cresol, and the subsequent recovery by 
distillation of the liquid absorbed have proved satisfactory methods. It is 
stated that the gases produced during the butyric fermentation of corn con¬ 
tained from 0.105 to 0.125 gal. of the mixed solvents per 1,000 cu. ft. of gas, and 
that cresol containing from 95 to 97 per cent tar acids i.s capable of recovering 
90 per cent of tlie solvents present in tlie case of this concentration. 

METEOBOLOOY. 

World weather, H. H. Clayton (New York: Macmillan Co., 1923, pp. XX+ 
393, pis. 15, figs. 265), —This book stresses the larger aspects of world meteorol¬ 
ogy and the relation of solar phenomena thereto. It elaborates especially the 
author’s well-known views on such subjects as the relation of weather changes 
to sun-spot cycles and weather forecasting, based on solar radiation measure¬ 
ments as developed and used by the author in the Argentine weather service. 
An attempt is made “ to explain a part of the vast stock of knowledge accumulat¬ 
ing about the weather, especially those newer researches which Indicate that 
the time is near at hand wdien weather changes can be anticipated so far 
in advance as to save much of the loss and distress which now follows in 
the wake of the unexpected adverse conditions.” Various illustrations of 
the economic advantages of such forecasts are cited. The contents of the book 
are an introduction and chapters on the forces controlling weather changes; the 
daily period in the weather; the yearly period in the weather; temperature and 
the weather; pressure and the weather; wind and the weather; moisture, 
clouds, and rainfall; cyclones and anticyclones, or storms and sunshine; sky 
colors and visible signs of the sky and air; the sun and the weather; physics of 
the air in relation to solar and terrestrial radiation; periodicity in the weather 
and in solar phenomena; forecasting the weatlier; and the meteorology of the 
sun. Appendixes are Included as follows: Formulas for computing pressure, 
gradients, and winds; the method of correlation; and harmonic analysis. 

The local forecasting of weather, Ds Montessus de Ballobe (Compt Rend. 
Acad. Bd. IParisI, 176 (19BS), No. 26, pp. 1918-1915; ahs. in Rev. Boi. [Pwris], 
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ei (192S), No. 19, p. The author concludes that direction of the wind Is 

the best element upon which to base local weather forecasts. Other elements In 
decreasing order of importance are height of the barometer, force of the wind, 
variation in pressure, and cloudiness. 

The possibility of predicting the yield of crops on the basis of meteor¬ 
ological records, K. Knoch (Naturwisaenschaften, 11 (1923), No. 37, pp. 
7d,9~77(?).—This is a critical review of the development of agricultural meteor¬ 
ology, especially in the United States, but in other countries as well, with numer¬ 
ous references to the literature of the subject, and with discussion in detail of 
the various lines of study which have been undertaken or proposed, including 
particularly correlation, critical period, and forecast studies, and warnings of 
frost and other untoward conditions. 

The truth about drought, S. F. Morse (Facts About Sugar, 17 {1923). 
No. H, p. 320). —Tbls article refers briefly to studies by the U. S. Weather 
Bureau of the relation of deforestation to drought, and to Investigations by 
others on the relation of weather cycles to rainfall. Soil conditions which 
mitigate the effects of drought are also briefly discussed. 

The meteorological service of Brazil, S. Ferbaz (Met. Ztschr. [BJ^unsioick], 
40 (1023). No. 8, pp. 242-244) new service organized in 1921 is briefly 
<!r*scribed, and ils activities along the lines of climatology, weather forecast¬ 
ing, agricultural ineteoroIogj% rainfall and flood service, and aerology are re¬ 
viewed. 

With regard to agricultural meteorology, it is stated that eight stations of 
tlie Brouno\ type, dealing with wheat, rice, rye, cotton, sugar cane, and grapes, 
have been established and are in operation. The work of these stations is 
of the same character as those formerly in operation in Russia, modified sorae- 
wlint in accordance with the plan put into operation by Azzi in Italy. No 
worth-while conclusions can now be reached by the statistical method because 
of the lack of accurate data. A 10-dny bulletin, giving the conditions of the 
most important crops, pasture lands, streams, and roads, as affected by the 
weather, is [.ubdshed and widely distributed. Short monthly reports are 
published in the papers. Report forms for phenological observations as made 
in Canada and England are distributed to voluntary observers and are col¬ 
lected and compiled for different places in the country every six months. 

Meteorological observations [at the University of Maine, Orono], .T. S. 
yj'iEVENs (Maine Sta. Bui. 309 (1922), pp. 96-98). —A tabular summary is given 
of inontljly oud annual temperature, precipitation, cloudiness, and wind dur¬ 
ing 1922. Th(? mean temperature for the year was 41.21° F., as compared with 
43.09° for 54 .v('ars; the precipitation was 37.18 ln„ as compared with a 64- 
year mean of 39.36 in. The snowfall was 79.25 in., the number of clear 
days 139. 

The rainfall of Chile, M. Jefferson (Amer. Oeogr. Soc., Research Ser. 
No. 7 (1921), pp. 32, pla. 2, flga. 7).—It is shown that the north of Chile is 
pi actically ralnles.s. The far south Is “ a vast morass.” “ The main home 
of the Chileans lies between these extremes ”—largely in the interior valleys. 
The rains come from the Pacific and are profoundly modified by the topog¬ 
raphy. This Is shown in a rainfall map compiled by the author from records 
of 167 stations up to and including 1918. This map differs widely from any 
heretofore published, aU of which the author states have quite misrepresented 
the distribution of rainfall in Chile except as regards the general dryness 
of the north and the wetness of the south. The misleading character of 
isohyetals based upon insufficient observational data is discussed at some 
length. 
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Rainfall map of Africa, J. B. Kinceb (In The, Vegetation and 8oil9 of 
Africa, Amer, Oeogt\ 8oc,, Research 8er, No, IS {1923), pp. 2p, 2Jf6, pi. i).— 
This map, compiled mainly for the purpose of correlatinf? rainfall with the 
soils and vegetation of Africa, shows isohyetals for, as a rule, every 10 in. 
of mean annual rainfall, based on the records of 757 stations. In its broad 
features it closely resembles those of Hann (E. S. 11., 23, p. 418 ; 25, p. 507), 
Praunberger (E. S. R., 18, p. 312), Knox (E. S. R., 20, j). 715), and others. 

SOILS—FEETinZEES. 

Investigations with Sikorsky’s sedimentation cylinder, E. G. DoKaKLL 
{Intematl Mitt, Bodenk., 1^ (1922), No. S-^6, pp. 186-191, fig. 1).—A description 
of the Sikorsky sedimentation apparatus for separating sand and clay is given, 
together with the results of tests made to compare the efticieucy of this ap¬ 
paratus with others. It is concluded to be scientifically inexact and of value 
only for obtaining quick, approximate results. 

Some physical constants of soil, C. R. Harleu (India?! Tea Assoc., Sci. 
Dept. Quart. Jour., 1921, No. 4, pp. 214-233).—The results of some of the 
physical and nieOianical studies of soils carried out in connection with the soil 
survey of the tea districts of northeast India are briefly reviewed. These 
relate mainly to soil grading, tiltli, moisture values, and so-called soil condition, 
or the state of aggregation of the particles of the soil. Tabular data from 
some of these studies are included. 

The Dooars soil survey, P. H. Carpenter (Indian Tea Assoc., 8d. Dept. 
Quart. Jour., 1921, No. 4^ PP^ 195-208, figs. 3). —This survey deals with the 
mechanical, physical, and chemical properties of the soils of a subtropical area 
along the northern boundary of Bengal, bounded on the west by Nepal and on 
the east by Assam. It is a long narrow strip of land, with the direction of the 
slope at right angles to its longitudinal axis. Several rivers cross the area 
and carry large quantities of matter in suspension, from wliich the present 
soils have originated. This deposit of soil is of a sandy or silty nature. 

Another entirely different type of soil in the west center of the area is known 
as the Red Bank, a high plateau soil. It is of a clayey nature and is evidently 
of very great age. Mechanical analyses of the Red Bank soil indicate that one 
of its characteristics is the small quantity of fine sand. 

All of the old alluvium soils are said to contain a plentiful supply of potash, 
phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and organic matter, and tin* percentages of lime 
and magnesia are also said to be high, although not siiflicient to prevent a 
marked acid reaction in the soils. I( is iioUhI that the achlity increas(?s the 
longer the soil is under cultivation, and at the same time tlie efli(?lency of the 
natural drainage of these soils decreases. 

Hardpan in the Apulian soils and its origin, A. 1>e Do.uintcis h\ 

Bcuola Super. Agr. Portici, 2. ser., 16 (1920), Art. 2. pp. 18; abs. in Intematl. 
Inst. Agr. [liSome], Internatl. Rev. Sci. and Pravt. Agr., 13 (1922), No. 2. 
pp. 164, 165). —In a second contribution to the subject (E. S. R., 48, p. 814) an 
extension of the studies of Apulian hardpans to districts of Apulia other than 
the Bari district is reported. The same experimental methods were employed 
as In the first study. 

The results brought out the general significance of the data previously 
obtained, and indicated that hardpan is not a phenomenon confined to rocky 
massive subsoils. It is concluded that the formation of all superficial hard- 
pans In general and of the Apulian hardpans in particular always depends 
upon the same set of conditions, always occurs in the same manner, and is 
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due to the coagulation which takes place when colloidal matter occurring 
as hydrowds in the circulating soil water comes into contact with hlvah*nt 
electrolytes, sucli as calcium carbonate, which are dissolved in the capillary 
water. "I'lie comi)OsUion and proportions of the pauTthus formed depend upon 
the capacity of tlie resulting mass for the absorption of calcium carbonate. 

The conditions necessary for the formation of hardpan are, therefore, (1) a 
dry climate and a subsoil consisting of a rocky mass rich in calcium carbonate 
and possessing a vei-y active capillary system, (2) calcium carbemate dis¬ 
solved In tlie capillary water and the presence of sufficient colloidal matter 
in the form of reversible hydrogels and hydrosols in the circulating water, 
and (3) the opportunity for hardpan formation at the point of contact of tlie 
soil and tlie subsoil. 

Salt soils (alum .soils) of the Iniinidi climate of Finland, 15. Aarnio 
{Internatl. Mitt. Bodenk.., 12 (1922)^ No, 3-6, pp, lHO-185). —The results of a 
brief cliemi(‘al study of certain alkali soils occurring in biirnid portions of Fin¬ 
land are briefly reported. 

The aiKil.vse.s sliowed a rather liigh content of alum in the surface soils. 
The occurrence of higti salt concentrations in these soils is attributed to a 
too liigii ground water level, resulting in a capillary rise i>f soluble salts to 
the surface soil. Lowering the ground water level by drainage, followed by 
leaching and cultivation, apparently reclalnied these seals. A study of the 
capillary rise- of salt solutions in sand soils showed that aluminum salts can 
rise* by capillarity emiy a very short d^stanc^^ It is concluded that the main 
fae!iors in the oe.*curreuce of such soils are tlie soil type and the ground water 
level, and tluii climate is not an important factor. 

Soil experiments on the gravelly Oxark upland, M. F. Mii.li k and F. L. 
Ltn.KY (Mifixouri 8ia. Bui. 202 (1023), pp. 22, fuja. 12). —The* results of .seven 
years’ e.vperirneaits on the fertility requirements anel enq) adaptations of the 
('larksville gravelly loam se>ils of the Ozark upland are reported. 

The results demonstrated the value of treatments with available phos¬ 
phoric acid, especially when accompanied with manure, and the importance 
of crop rotations including legumes atul lh(‘ developuieiit of permanent pas¬ 
tures. Fotasli fertilizers did not give profitable returns on this soil, ami it 
was found neces.sary to supplement manure, even in liberal applications, with 
phosphates. 

Soil experiments on the brown silt loam of tlit* ilorder Ozark Kegioii, 

M. F. and F. L. I h:li;y {MinHouri Sta. BuL 203 (1923), pp. 2.'i, o'). - 

Kxperinients begun in lt)12 on the fertility requirements and crop adaptations 
of the brown-colored Union silt loam soils of the Border Ozark Region of Mis- 
.souri are reported in this bulletin. 

The re.siilts showed that the use of available phosphoric acid is indispensable 
protltable crop production on these soils, acid phosphate and steamed bone 
meal being usually the best forms to use. The value of ground limestone and 
barnyard manure on these soils, as well as the importance of the adoption of 
systems of rotation including legume crops, was also demonstrated. 

Controlling soil moisture for vegetable crops in Missouri, ,1. T. Rosa 
(Missouri Bia. Bui. 204 (1923), pp. 8, Jigs. 3 ).—Studies on the cfCetls of irriga¬ 
tion and mulching of soils on the yields of tomatoes, peppers, eggplants, and 
cucumbers are reported. 

The increased yields obtained from irrigation are considered to justify the 
use of overhead irrigation for the intensive cultivation of valuable crops in 
Missouri. Irrigation apparently did not affect the proportion of early matur¬ 
ing fruits, but susceptibility to disease increased on the irrigated plats. Straw 
mulching gave smaller increases, which appeared the latter part of the season, 
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and during the first two weeks of harvest the tomato yields were greater from 
the unmulched plats. The effects of straw mulching are attributed to reduction 
of soil temperature and decrease in fluctuations of the soil moisture content. 

[Soil reclamation studies on the] Dacca Experimental Farm, T. Uoy 
(Bengal Agr, Jour,^ 2 (1922)^ Ne. S, pp. 111-118). —Studies on the reclamation 
of acid red soil in the Madhnpur Jungle are reported. 

This soil belongs to the formation known us the old alluvium. It is a red 
clay and sets hard, like cement. It was found to be in poor physical, chemical, 
and biological condition, acid, and especially deficient in phosphoric acid and 
lime. The first application of lime and bone to any plat which had not already 
been treated with wood ashes in large quantities resulted in phenomenal yields* 
of paddy, jute, maize, and other crojis. The poor capillary condition of the 
soil was found to be due more to the presence of colloidal iron oxid than to a 
deficiency in organic matter, and the better physical condition following the 
application of lime and bone was due, to some extent at least, to their action on 
the colloidal iron. While green manures, especially after the application of 
lime and bone, increased the fertility of the laud and improved its physical 
texture, they were found not to pay. 

Adsorption phenomena in soil: Method for determination of the ex¬ 
changeable or adsorptively combined bases in soil and their importance 
for the soil processes, D. J. Hissink (Internail. Mitt. Bodenk., 12 (1922), 
No. 3-6, pp. 81-172). —This is a detailed account in German of studies which 
have been previously noted from the Dutch (E. S. R., 45, p. 323). 

Adsorption and replacement of plant food in colloidal oxids of iron and 
aluminum, 1). C. Lichtknwalner, A. L. Flenner, and N. E. Gordon (Soil Sci., 
15 (1928), No. S, pp. 157-165, figs. 2). —In a contribution from the University 
of Maryland studies on the adsorption of plant nutrients from solutions of 
nutrient salts by ferric and aluminum hydrogels are reported. 

Tliese studies showed that nitrates were only slightly adsorbed, while the 
sulphates, and particularly the phosphates, were largely adsorbed. The order 
of adsorption of the cations was calcium, magnesium, and potassium, while 
the order of adsorption of the unions was phosphate, sulphate, and nitrate. 
The time required for equilibrium to be established was a function of the 
amount of shaking and the rate of adsorption. The adsorption was specific, 
and with solutions of the same salt its amount increased with an increase of 
concentration. 

The adsorption of a metallic ion depended upon its accompanying negative 
ion. The converse was true, but to a much less degree. The nitrates and 
sulphates adsorbed by the hydrogels could be entirely leached out by water, 
while only about one-third of the adsorbed phosphates could be removed by 
leaching. Only the water-leachable material followed the adsori)tion equilib¬ 
rium law. 

Active** fluminum as a factor detrimental to crop production in many 
acid soils, P. S. Buboebs and F. R. Pembee (Rhode Island Sta. Bui. 19Jf (1923), 
pp. IV+1/0, figs, fi).—’Studies on the toxic properties of active aluminum in acid 
soils are reported, together with a method for the quantitative determination 
of active aluminum in soils. 

Preliminary pot experiments showed that the growth-inhibiting action of 
certain acid soils could be partly overcome by large applications of either 
soluble phosphates or lime and largely overcome by both. The specific detri¬ 
mental factor was not correlated with excessive H-ion concentration, for where 
large acid phosphate applications were given this was slightly Increased tem¬ 
porarily, while immediate yields were usualy greatly enhanced. 
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Further pot experiments, in the course of which H-ion concentrations and 
amounts of active aluminum In differently treated soils were periodically 
determined, showed that treatment with lime without acid phosphate, while 
greatly reducing the amounts of active aluminum in the soils, did not result 
in the largest crops. Acid phosphate treatment without lime usually produced 
large initial crops irrespective of accompanying high acidity and usually with¬ 
out reducing the amounts of active aluminum in the soils to the levels effected 
by the high lime treatments. Combinations of lime and acid phosphates were 
better than either alone and are recommended for the correction of acid soil 
conditions. 

Heavy applications of soluble phosphates without lime to acid soils exerted 
a decidedly depressing initial effect upon aluminum solubility, which, however, 
was transitory. After about three months re-solution of aluminum commenced 
and progressively increased. Small amounts of the aluminum of certain acid 
soils w'ere found to he extracted readily with water. In the same soil type a 
fairly close correlation existed between the growtli of sensitive crop plants, the 
amounts of active aluminum present in the soil, and the H-ion concentration of 
the soil. 

Both greenhoii.se and Held observations indicated that large amounts of 
decomposing organic matter were efficient in counteracting the deleterious 
effects of active alumimirn upon sensitive crops. A tentative classification 
of the comiiarative resistaiico.s of a number of croj) plants to soil acidity 
and active aluminum is proposed, based upon field studies, wlierein pH and 
active aluminum \vere compared with plant growth. 

Chemical analyses of several of the crops from the pot experiments to 
determine aluminum and phosphorus contents showed that in all cases heavy 
lime additions greatly reduced the percentages of aluminum absorbed by plants 
while they slightly increased the phosphorus percentagos, although juior yields 
of crops of low resistance were usually obtained. Plants which received large 
amounts of acid phosphate grew well, although they contained approximately 
the same percentages of aluminum as the checks. 

The results are taken to indicate that acid phoisphate renders soluble 
aluminum salts nontoxic, largely by counteracting their Injurious effects within 
the plants. Plants grown in naturally neutral or slightly alkaline soils con¬ 
tained as high percentages of aluminum as those grown in acid soils, but the 
former contained from three to five times as much phosphorus. 

Influence of time of year on nitrate formation in soil, F. Lohnis 
iCenthJ, liaki. [etc.], 2. Abt, 58 (1923), No. 9--12, pp. 207-211).—The author 
summarizes tlie results of work by himself and others bearing on the subject, 
and draws the conclusion that In certain cases nitrate formation in soils 
shows variations at dllYerent times of the year which are not caused by 
variations in temperature or moisture content. Fall and spring maxima and 
winter and summer minima have lieen most often observed. It Is considered 
out of the question that these variations are caused by physical factors, but 
that biological factors probably exert an essential Influence. 

Relation between the content of nutrient material in soil and the assimi¬ 
lation of nutrients by potatoes, J. Koniq, J. Hasenbaumeb, and J. Schafers 
(Landw. Jahrh., 68 ( 1923 ), No. 1 , pp. 55S5). —Experiments on the determina¬ 
tion of the availability of plant nutrients In soils are reported. 

The results showed that extraction with a 1 per cent citric acid solution 
gives as good Indications of the availability of the potash and phosphoric 
acid in soil as steaming. It made no marked difference whether a 0.5, 1, or 
2 per cent solution of citric acid was used. The 1 per cent solution is con- 
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sldered to be the best, but tlie use of an amount corresponding at least 
to the lime content of the soil was necessary. 

Earlier indications that the amount of potasli assimilated by plants is 
approximately the same aS that extracted from the soil by steaming were not 
borne out by these experiments. Where more than S mg. of soluble potash 
were extracted from 100 gm, of soil by steaming, potash fertilization had no 
effect upon crops. 

It is concluded that the ratio of potash, nitrogen, and pliosplioric acid 
suitable for potatoes can be used as a measure for the fertilizer reciuirements 
of soil. For local conditions in Germany this ratio has been found to l»e 
about 100:75:25. Tliis ratio can be di'leimined tmly on the basis of a good 
average crop. 

Relation between the content of nutritive constituents of soil and the 
assimilation of nutrients by oats, and a study of the inllueiice of ]>lants and 
fertilizers on soil acids, ,1. Konic, J. Haskjnbai^mkk, and 1^. Kkockk ( Landw . 
Jahrb., 58 (102S), No. i, pp. 87-Wi, /Iga. 8).—In the first ])art of this papou- 
studies of the fertility retiuirements of soil, as indicated by the analysis of oats 
plants and the sidulion of soil nutrients by steaming and treatment with 1 per 
cent citric acid, ar(? reported. 

The rcvsults sliowed that the amount of potash obtained by steaming a sample 
of soil 20 cm. (7.87 in.) dee]) for 5 hours under 5 atmospheres jn’essure cor¬ 
responded closely with the amount assimilated by oats. The amount ol phos¬ 
phoric acid obtained hy this method was much greater titan that absorbed by 
oats phints, the latter absorbing only about 0.15 as much. 

A 1 per cent citric acid solution remov(Hl much more phosphoric ticid from 
soil than the steaming treatment. It is concluded that the use oi‘ 1 per ccjit 
citric acid will indicate the difterence between soils treated with small amounts 
of potash aiHl i)bosphoric acid and unfertilized soils, and the relation of tliese 
to the amounts of nutrients assimilated by plants, in this connection it was 
found that of the potash dissolved from soil by 1 per cent citric arid about 0.2 
was assimilated by plants and of the pliospboric acid 0.1. On this basis, it 
is further concluded that the 1 per cent citric acid solution should indicate the 
potash or phosphoric acid requirements of a soil for the in’oduclion of i\ maxi¬ 
mum crop. The details of procedure in this method of det(*rmiiiing fertility 
requirements of soils are outlined. 

In the second part, stutlies of the intluence of crops and fertilizers on .soil 
reaction are reported. The results indicated that the amounts of coiomercial 
fertilizers used in i)ractlce do exercise an intliienee im soil reaction which 
can be detected by an H-iori concentration deteruiiiiatit)!! after a reasonable 
time. Crops ^^■ere also found to intluence soil reaction, generally caiKsing an 
Increase in acidity, the magnitude of which depended upon the kind of cr<jp. 
When an excess of lime was added it combined with the acids excreted by 
plants, and no change in soil reaction could lie detected by a determination of 
the H-ion concentration. 

It is concluded that acid soils should be fertilized with alkaline or neutral 
salts, but that such treatment on very achl soil should he preceded by liming 
or marling. Alkaline soils should be fertilized witli acid or physiologically 
acid reacting salts. 

Fertilizers for Delaware crops and soils, C. A. and G. I.. Schustek 

{Delaware Sta. Circ. 12 (192S)y pp. 12, figs, id).-—Practical information on the 
rational use of fertilizers and fertilizer materials, with particular reference 
to the requirements of the soils and crops of Delaware, is presented in this 
circular. 
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Efficiencies of phosphatic fertilizers as affected by liming; and by the 
lon.fi:th of time the phosphates remained in Porto Hican soils, P. L. Gilk 
and J. O. Caiirero {Jour. Agr. Research [U. S.], 25 (1923), No. 4, pp. 171-194, 
fig. 1), —Experiments conducted by the Porto IUi:o Experiment Station to 
determine the relative efficiencies of acid phosphate, rock iffiosphate, bone meal, 
basic sla?:, and double superidiosphate in nine different soils in which millet was 
{n*own are reported. Tlu‘ influence of liming and of the length of time the 
phosphates remained in the soil on their relative effleitmeies was also deter¬ 
mined. 

The relative efficiencies of all the phosphates varioil widely in the different 
soils, o.speciaIly those of hone meal and rock phospliote. None varied directly 
with the lime r<‘r|uireinent of the soil, sdthough rock phosphate and hone meal 
were generally mn.Kt erF(‘ctive In the soils with high lime requirements. 

Applications of limo, equivalent to the lime requirement of the soil deter¬ 
mined by the Veihdi iru tljod, deereas<'d the efficiencies of acid phosphates, basic 
slag, a fid double superphosphate in some soils and incre:ise<l them slightly in 
others. Tii two soil.s liming had little influence on hone meal, hut in the seven 
other soils if markenlly dtH'reased its efficiency. A considerable further de¬ 
crease in the efficiency of hone moiil occurred when the quantity of lime applied 
was increased beyond the amount indicated by the lime n^uirenient of the 
soil. The efliciemy of rock phosphate was decreased by liming to an api>roxi- 
nmtely constant value in all soils—about 3 i)er cent that of acid phosphate. 
Practically no diff(‘renc(‘ in eHiciency was observed regardless of whether the 
lime was ajiplied (o the soil 6 w»*eks before or immediately before the phosphate 
was applied. 

Wlien the five phosphate's ri'iimined In the soil for a peudod of six weeks their 
efficiencies diminished v(‘ry appreciably in all .soils whether limed or not. This 
diminution in eflledency was greater feu- acid phosph.ate, basic slag, and double 
snperidiosphate' ilian for hone n»eal or rock phosphate. Arid idio.sphate con- 
fintic'd to lose in ('fficiency the longer it renmined in tlie soil, although the losses 
were ('xceedingly small after the first 20 to 30 days. 

It is stated that as a rule only from 10 to 20 per cent of the pliosphoric acid 
applied is recovered in the crop. This is taken to indieate that such losses in 
efficH*ncy are of giuieml occurrence, and that they are due to the action of soil 
Constituents in rendering the phosphoric acid unavailable to plants. 

Availability of potassium in ortlioclase for plant nutrition, D. E. Haley 
(f?o/7 15 {1923). No. S, pp, 1fV7~180). —Studies conducted at the Pennsyl¬ 

vania l]x]i M'iinent Station on tiie rate of avaiialdlity of the potassium of ortho- 
claso when supplh'd in finely divided form to buckwheat grown in quartz 
.sand eultuios a to report ed. 

Tw('nty-live-gi am portions of the orthoclase pulverized to p.as.s through a 
200-mosh sJove, were found when subjected to the solvent action of distilled 
water, to yield soluble potassium at the rate of 2S2.2 parts per million at the 
point of e(piilihriuin Ix'tween solute and .solvent. This ortlioclase was added in 
25, no, and 75-gm. portions and intimately mixed with 2,750 gm. of sand. 

The 6()-gi!i. portions of orthoclase supplied potassium at a sufficiently rapid 
rate to satisfy the requirements of 7 per cent larger yields of dry matter than 
were produced by the complete nutrient solution. With 75 gm. of orthoclase 
the Increase of dry weight of plants was 21 per cent. Plants grown in pots in 
which the potassium was supplied as orthocla.se contained only 30, 60, and 85 per 
cent as much potassium for the 25, 50, and 75-giii. portions of orthoclase, re¬ 
spectively, as was contained in the plants grown in the compK'te nutrient so¬ 
lution. The total amount of potassium available from the orthoclase was In no 
case as large as that In the nutrient solution, but the physiological balance of 
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the solution In the sand culture was apparently favorable to a more economical 
use of the element. 

Calcium carbonate and sulphate tended to increase the quantity of available 
potassium and to aid in yie production of a larger amount of dry matter as 
long as a lack of potassium was the limiting factor in plant growth. Under 
these conditions sodium chlorld also tended to increase the weights of dry 
matter, but on the whole reduced the amount of available potassium. The 
effect of sodium sulphate was negative In this respect. Dextrose and starch 
tended to reduce the weight of dry matter and potassium absorption. The 
addition of calcium carbonate to these materials did not materially affect the 
results with dextrose, but resulted In an increase in yield and in potassium 
absorption with starch. 

Biochemical oxidation of sulphur and its significance to agriculture, 

J, S. JoFFE {New Jersey Stas. Bui. 374 {1922), pp. 5-91, figs. //).—This bulletin 
represents an attempt to bring together the available information concerning 
the important relations which sulphur h(»ars to agriculture. Part 1 summarizes 
the work of others bearing on the subject, while part 2 summarizes the studies 
conducted by the author at the stations, the main problems discussed being 
sulphur transformations in soils, microorganisms concerned in the oxidation of 
sulphur, production of acid phosphate by the Tdpman process, reclamation of 
alkali soils, and other minor subjects. Reports on most of these studies have 
been noted in the Record from time to tina^ and from various sources. A 
bibliography of 241 titles is appended. 

Fertilizer control in 1920, C. O. Swanson and W. L. T.atshaw {Kansasi 
8ta. Insp, Circ. 16 {1922), pp. 31, fig. 1). —This circular contains actual analyses 
and guaranties of 154 samples of fertilizers and fertilizer materials collected 
for Inspection in Kansas during 1920, together with data on the sale and prices 
of fertilizers in the State and lists of brands of fertilizers registered and of 
dealers In fertilizers during the year. 

Fertilizer control in 1921, W. L. Latsiiaw (Kansas Sta. Insp. Circ. 18 
(1922), pp. 20). —This circular contains data corresponding to those noted above, 
including actual analyses and guaranties of 48 samples of fertilizers and ferti¬ 
lizer materials colletced for inspection in Kansas during 1921. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, R. N. Buackett and IT. M. Stackhousb 
(South Carolina Sta. Bui. 217 (1923), pp. 58).-~The results of actual analyses 
and guaranties of 1,181 samples of fertilizers and fertilizer materials collected 
for inspection in South Carolina during the season 1922-23 are reported and 
discussed. 

The results showed that where the guaranteed water-soluble mat^lal was 
below 50 per cent the greatest discrepancies appeared between the found and 
the guaranteed water-soluble ammonia equivalent of nitrogen. It is also noted 
that the shortage of organic ammonlates still persists. 

AGEICULTTTRAL BOTANY. 

Temperature effects in plant metabolism, W. E. TorriNOHAM (Jour. Agr. 
Research [U. S.], 25 (1923), No. 1, pp. lS-30, pis. 4* figs. B).—A report is given 
of experiments with red clover grown in greenhouses at different temperature 
ranges and of buckwheat grown in climatic chambers in which a high and a 
low range of temperatures were maintained. Under the conditions of the ex¬ 
periment red clover was found to contain about 4 per cent more of polysac- 
charids in the tops of the plants grown at the lower temperature (averaging 
15* 0.) than In the other case (20.6®). The crude protein content of the plants 
was least at the lower temperature, but not in proportion to the difference qt 
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polysaccharlda Buckwheat ^rrown in soil cultures In the temperature chambers 
contained 5.8 per cent more starch In the seeds and 5.2 per cent more polysac- 
charlds In the stems at the lower (17.5®) than at the higher temperature 
(22.8®). The nitrogen contents of the stems and leaves varied inversely as the 
polysacchnrid contents, hut not proportionately so. When grown in sand cul¬ 
tures buckwheat contained 4.8 per cent more polysaccharids in the stems at the 
lower temperature (20.1®) than at the higher one (25.7®). Plants grown at the 
higher temperature produced no seeds of normal appearance. 

It is believed that atmospheric temperature modifies the percentage of poly¬ 
saccharids in the tissues of plants under the conditions of the experiment. 

A method of application to plants of the biochemical procedure for 
glucose research, M. Bridel and R. Arnold (Compt Rend. Acad. Soi. [Parish, 
172 (1921), No. 2S, pp. —The application of the biochemical research 

and characteristic procedure said to have been effected in comparatively 
simple cases in 1920 by Bourquelot and Bridel (B. S. R., 44, p. 718) 
has been utilized by the present authors in research with matters as com¬ 
plex as certain plants, and such work is herein briefly detailed. 

Research methods in geobotany, E. RtlnEL (Oeohotanische Vntcrmchunga- 
methoden. Berlin: Borntraeger Bros., 1922, pp. XII+290, pi. 1, figH. 69 ).— 
Systematic exposition is given of the problems, factors, and methods involved 
in a study of geobotany, including necessary instruments and their employ¬ 
ment. 

The general presence of manganese throughout the plant kingdom, G. 
BEimtAND and M. Rosenblatt (Compt Rend. Acad. Sci. [Pans]. 172 (1921), 
Xo. 5, pp. 3S3-SSG). —It is concluded on the basis of data here tahulated for 
various plants that the presence of manganese In plants and parts of plants 
is practically universal. 

The availability of mineral plant food: A modification of the present 
hypothesis, N. M. Comber (Jour. Agr. Set. [England], 12 (1922), No. If, pp. 

The assumption that plants feed in the soil just as they feed in 
water-culture .solution is held to be unjustified and contrary to the facts. In 
modification of the usual hypothesis two possil)ilities are discussed, luimely, 
the ahsori>tion of colloids by the plant, and the union of the root hair with 
soil and other mineral particles (so that the plant and the soil form one 
system) and the dis.solution of the particle by the organic matter of the root 
hair so attached. 

Acid production by Hhizopus tritici in decaying sweet potatoes, II. A. 
Epson (Jour. Agr. Research [V. iSf.], 25 (1923), No. 1, pp. 9-12). —In a previous 
publication (K. S. R., 45, p. 750) attention was called to a greater loss of 
carbohydrates in sweet potatoes infected by R. tritici than could be accounted 
for by the carbon dioxld evolution and fungus growth, and it was suggested 
that acids and alcohol were formed during the processes of decay. 

The present author has continued the investigation witli a view to identify¬ 
ing the acids produced. It was found that the fermentation produced in sweet 
potatoes decaying through the action of R. tritici is of a familiar alcohol- 
acetic acid type, in which, in addition to alcohol and acetic acid, much smaller 
amounts of formic, butyric, lactic, and succinic acids were found, as well as 
acetone and an unidentified aldehyde, and that ammonia is among the 
nitrogenous decomposition products. 

H*>ion changes induced by species of Rhizopus and by Botrytis cincrea, 
J. L. Wetmeb and L, L, Harter (Jour. Agr. Research [U. S.], 25 (1923), No. 3. 
pp. 155-164 )-—In a previous publication (E, S. R,, 49, p. 729) attention was 
called to the fact that when a modified Czapek nutrient solution with glucose 
as a source of carbon was employed for cultures of R- tritici, the enzym was 
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not produced, but a certain amount of maceration of the tissue of raw sweet 
potato disks resulted which was found to be caused by the acid formed by the 
organism. In order to determine the effect of the organism on the H-ion con¬ 
centration, studies were f*arried on on the growth of 11 different species of 
Rhizopus, in which their effect on the acidity of Gzapek nutrient solution was 
determined. It was found that R, nigricans and R. microsporus made the 
solution less acid, while all the other species made it more acid. 

The expressed juice from sweet potatoes decayed by R. tritirl was found to 
be more acid than that from potatoes def*ayed by R. nigricans. Raw sweet 
potato disks suspended in the juice of sweet potatoes dcx^ayed l)y R. tritici 
were macerated in a shorter time than those immersed in juice from potatoes 
decayed witli R. nigricans. However, if tlie juice in both cases was brought 
to the same H-ion concentration, the disks were macerated in tlu' stinio length 
of time. Light was found to exercise very little influence on the production 
of pectin a sc. 

Changes in the H-ion concentration of the substrate, induced by H, cincrea, 
were studied for several different media, and the n\sidts show that H-ion 
concentration of some substrates was increased, while that of others was 
decreased. B. (inrrca, although not normally a sAveet potato storage-rot 
organism, is said to prodn(*e a small amount of pectiuase capable of dissolving 
the middle lamellae of raw sweet potato disks when grown in artificial cultures. 

Influence of salt on the development of Storiginatocystis nigra, M. IMon- 
LiARD (Compt. Rend. Acad. [Paris’], 172 (1921). No. 18, pp. 1188^1120).— 
Sodium chlorid at <‘oncentrations ranging to 10 per cent lowers the activity 
of R. nigra. At the higher percentages it conduces indirectly to sterility and 
determines tlie accumulation, of nitric acid. 

Oxygen-supplying power of the soil as indicated by color changes in 
alkaline pyrogallol solution, L. M. IIutcftins and R. E. Ltvtn(jston {Jour. 
Agr, Research [U. fS.], 25 (1928), No. S, pp. 1S8-^H0).-~N method is descTibed 
that is considered very promising for determining the oxygen-supplying power 
of soils at different depths and under different conditions of soil moisture and 
of packing. 

The physiological role of anthocyanin, S. Jonksco (Cornpt. Rend. Acad. 
Sci. [Paris]t (1921). No. 21. pp. 1.811-1813 ).—In wheat and buckwheat 
plants which had developed anthocyanin pigments in light and were aft(M’- 
wards kept in darkness both anthocyanin and liavone glucosids decreased 
progressively and in considerable amount with the period of darkness. Re¬ 
ducing sugars under the same circumstances increased in wheat and decreased 
in buckwheat. Nonreducing sugars and starch both decreased In darkness. 
Cellulose increased in both plants in darkness, the plant at the same time 
continuing to grow and form new tissues. 

The mitochondrial origin of anthocyanic pigments in fruits, .7. Por.iTis 
(Cornpt. Rend. Acad, 8ci. [Paris], 172 (1921). No. 17. pp. 1061-1088).' -^Antho 
cyanic pigments have been observed in Vitis vinifera, Solanmi melongena, and 
Convallaria japonica as elaborated in numerous mitochondria, also in a 
cyanoplast, which is briefly described. 

The defensive rdle of the chondrlome against parasitism, J. Poijtts 
(Cornpt. Rend. Acad. Sd. [Paris], 173 (1921), No. 8. pp. The para¬ 

site excitation in the plants may cause a state of reaction in mitochondria, 
which are able to serve as centers of elaboration for tlu^ grcviter part c»f the 
products of secretion of the cell. Certain of these products (tannins) form 
in very large quantity and probably exert a defensive action against invasion 
of the organisms by parasitism. The reaction in the mitochondria varies in 
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different plants and In the same plant according: to the degree of development 
and the nature of the parasite. 

Microsomes and lipoid formations in plant cells, A. Guilltermond 
(Compt. Rend, Acad, 8ci. [PaHsl, m (1921). No. 26, pp. /f>7d-id78).—As a 
result of observations during the study of intracellular structures, in par¬ 
ticular certain ones designated by Dangeard (E. S. R., 45, p. 30) as a special 
system, the spheronie, the present author concludes that microsomes are 
simply products of cellular metabolism. Apparently they are constituted for 
the most part of lipoids, sometimes in connection with neutral fats. The 
terms mlcrosoine and spheronie are considered as inappropriate and properly 
replaceable by the term lipoid granulations. 

The action of pressure on plant cells, E. Cotts^reub and P. Chosson 
(Compt. Rend. Acad, Sd, [Paris], 172 (1921), No. 26, pp. 1678, 7879).—Observa- 
tions are outlined on the eff^'cts of pressures in triturating cells of Solarium 
dulcamara ;mk1 Helleborus focliduH as compared with those on certain animal 
materials. It is stated that the expressible Juices of certain plants are not 
equally proteolytic, and thtit this matter is to be further studied. 

Modifications of plant roots and stems by mechanical action, E. Bloch 
(Compt Rend. Acad. Sd. [Parisli, 172 (1921), No. 21,, pp. 1524-1526, 6).— 

In pursuance of a line of work previously indicated (K. S. R., 43, p. 732), 
the author has obtained effe(ds of m<»dification which are indicated with different 
plants which have attained their complete normal development, 1. e., have 
flowered and fruited. 

A cause of sterility in rice flowers, R. K. Bhide (Afjr. Jour. India, 17 
(1922), No. 6, pp. 584-586). —Noting the frequent occurrence of empty glumes 
in certain rice varieties grown in western India, some of which are very briefly 
di.scnssed, the author expresses the opinion that failure to form n complete 
ear of grain is not always due to unfavorable environment but sometimes to 
pollen malformation or deficiency; and that this defec't is hereditary. 

Botanical doterrnination of foreign beans, N. T. Oiuno (Compt. Rend. 
Acad. Sci. [Paris], 172 (1921), No. 28, pp. 7^59-1^88).—Different species of 
Phaseolus are describwl in connection with characters available as systematic 
determinants. 

GEITETICS. 

Variegation and its Inheritance in Ohlorophytum datum and C. com- 
osnm, E. J. Collins (Jour. Genetics, 12 (1922), No. 1. pp. 1-17, pis. 8, pgs. 8). — 
The genetics 1 research of which this paper gives some account originated 
with the observation made in 1912 that the seedlings springing up around a 
large clump of C. datum ajho-marffinalum were wholly green and did not re¬ 
produce the albo-marglnate character of the presumed parent. The author 
has been Interested In the research since 1915 and Is responsible for the views 
herein expressed. 

“The number of seedling.s raised of which records have been made is 2,380. 
and the summarized tables show In some detail how these seedlings have been 
bred. Of this total, 1,814 seedlings were green, 446 albino, and 130 or 5.4 
per cent were recorded as throwing some form of variegation. In no instance 
was the orderly type of variegation characteristic of the original forms di¬ 
rectly reproduced. 

“ Variegation in the seedlings must originate in the first instance by some 
peculiar action which brings about a somatic segregation of the two opposite 
characters, and the disorderly distribution to the leaves must depend upon 
the sequence and mode of the subsequent meristematlc segregations. Though 
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not at present referable to any cause. It is clear that this pair of allelomorphs, 
for green and colorless plastlds, are especinlly liable to such somatic segre¬ 
gation, which has brought about the long series of variegated plants. . . . 

“In general the results* may be Interpreted in the sense that no matter how 
the pollinations are made the progeny result as follows: (a) Seed carried 
on wholly green flowering steins produces green seedlings; (h) seed carried 
on wholly white flowering stems produces seedlings devoid of chlorophyll and 
which subsequently die; (c) seed borne on striped flowering stems gives green 
seedlings, white seedlings, and seedlings showing variegation of irregular 
pattern; (d) seed gathered from ftnely strii)ed flowering stems produces a 
much larger proportion of these irregularly variegated seedlings, while, from 
those flowering steins showing broad bands of green and white, seed can be 
isolated which will give wholly green or wholly white seedlings. 

“A fact of further interest has been revealed by the later growth of the 
disorderly variegated seedling crowns and the subsequent production of new 
basal crowns. Where the variegation is of the finely divided order the crowns 
quite frequently run out wholly green or wholly wdiite. . . . The conditions 
which lead to the production of diaf>rderly variegation appear to be unstable 
and temporary and it is presumed that conditions of stability are regained by 
further segregations in the apical ineristoms and consequent reorganization of 
the distribution of albinotio and chlorophyllous cells.” 

The inheritance of blotch leaf in maize, R. A. Emekson {Ncio Yorlc Cornell 
8ta, Mem. 70 (1923)^ pp. 3-16. pis. 3). —Blotch leaf of maize is said to be char* 
acterized by the presence, principally on the leaves, of blotches of a yellowish 
color, a considerable part of the tissues of which usually dies. A study has 
been made of this phenomenon, and it is thought to be due to n weakness 
of certain plants, and the intensity of blotching was found to be increased 
by strong sunlight and correspondingly reduced by shade. The character is 
believed to have originated as a somatic mutation in a single plant and is 
inherited as a recessive, or nearly recessive, character. 

The morphology of the doable kernel in Zea mays polyspenna, I\l. E. 
Stoatton (Aeto York Cornell 8ta. Mem. 69 {1923), pp. 3-18, ffys. «).—The 
results are given of a study of a variety of corn recently described (E. S. R., 
45, p. 32). In this variety the spikelets are said to have two functi(»nal flowers, 
the development of which results in a pair of separate kernels arranged back 
to back and connate seeds or semiconnate seeds. With the exception of minor 
differences the two flowers develop in a manner exactly comparable to that of 
the one functional flower of the normal spikelet. The development of two flow¬ 
ers in the spikelet is considered a reversion towmrd a more primitive many- 
flowered condition. 

The hybrids of barley, L. Blabinghem (Ann. Soi. Apron. Franc, et 
Strangle, 6. ser.^ 38 (1921), No. 4, pp. 177-230, pla. 2).—The characters of 
elementary barley species and of the barley kernel are considered, together with 
an account of the author’s technique and the results of crosses between pure 
varieties. 

Since the factor pair Aa concerned with the hairs of rachilla (A rigid, a 
cottony) had a Mendellan behavior in 29 crosses between varieties pertaining 
to 3 different species, it should be considered as independent of other charac¬ 
ters. The pair Bh, relative to "the presence or absence of barbs on the lateral 
nerves of the lemma, manifested its independence only within Hordetm diatichon 
nutam. 

Segregation and correlation of characters in an npland-figyptian cotton 
hybrid, T. H. Keabnet (U. 8. Dept. Agr. Bui. 1164 (1923), pp. 58, pla. 21, 
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figs. 4i).—A genetic study of the kind and degree of segregation in an npland- 
Egyptlan hybrid, HoldonXPima, was made to obtain statistical data as to the 
nature and behavior of the variants to be expected in fields of either type when 
exposed to natural cross-pollination by the other. Holdon and Pima differ in 
respect to a great number of characters, many of which distinguish the two 
types of cotton in general. Earlier studies with Pima have been noted (E. S. Tl., 
45, p. 341; 49, p. 226). The ancestry of the hybrid is reviewed, and the characters 
distinguishing the parent varieties and the characters of the Fi hybrid are in¬ 
dicated and defined. Statistical constants of the parental and of the Fi and 
Fa hybrid populations are tabulate<l, and the fi’equency distribution.^ of the 
Fa of the hybrid are shown graphically. Other phases discussed include 
Mendellan segregation In the Holdon-Plraa hybrid, data of this hybrid com¬ 
pared with other evidence of Mendelian segregation in cotton hybrids, evidence 
from F« of segregation in this hybrid in characters not giving definite Mendelian 
ratios in Fa, extra parental characters ii» Fa of the hybrid, sterility in Fa and F» 
of the hybrid, and correlation of characters in Fa of the hybrid. 

Although the data on correlation indicate relative freedom of nN'ornhination, 
the chances seem to be heavily against the isolation and fixation of a productive 
type of cotton, combining the most desirable characters of both parents, from the 
.segregation products of .so wide a cross as that between upland and Egyptian. 
Accidental cross-pollination between these cottons evidently ca?i not but greatly 
impair both the uniformity and the fertiliy of either tyi>e. These conclusions are 
consider^ to be In line with the practical experience of cotton breeders. In 
roguing seed-increase fields of upland or of Eg.\q}tian cottem, the absence of 
characters definitely associated with tlie other type slionld not he regarded as 
proof that cross-pollination has not occurred. It is advisable to remove all 
plants which show peculiar or abnormal characters on the susf)icion that they 
are products of accidental hybridization. 

Genetic analysis, sclienies of cooperation and nniltiple allelomorphs of 
Linnni usitatissimum, T. Tammes {Jour. Genctivi^. 12 {1922), Ko. 1, pp, 19-J/6, 
figs. ^2).--Having discussed in previou.s paper.*^ (E. S. R.. 36. p. 431) fhe genetic 
constitution of L. usitatissimnm for the color and some other characters of 
the flower and the seed, and tlie interaction of the hereditary factors of genes, 
determined by means of crossing, the work has l)een c(»iitinued and has resulted 
in further analyzing that part of the gentdype.s cs[»e<'i:dly relating to the 
characters above mentioned. 

For L. uaitatissimum eight factors have now been determined as iiifiuenclng 
the color, shape, and breadth of the petal, and the color of the anther and the 
seed coat. These factors cooperate in various ways to bring about the char¬ 
acters mentioned. Some of these factors Influence several characters together, 
and their action In producing those various characters is quite different. 

The 64 genetically different forms with colored flowers show 40 different 
phaenotypes; the 192 white colored genotypes show 6 different phaenotypes. 
With the different phaenotypes occur 6 one-sided and 1 common correlation. 
Probably some of these correlations may still be broken up. The cooperation 
of the various factors In producing the characters may be represented in a 
simple synoptic way by what are called genetic schemes of cooperation. 

The common blue-flowering flax possesses all of the eight factors. All other 
forms mentioned In this paper are loss mutants. They are distinguished by 
the lack of one or two factors of the common blue-flowering typ®. 

Three series of multiple allelomorphs, each consisting of four, have been 
determined. For the flower color the genetic differences between some forms 
are so slight that they are scarcely perceptible. The fluctuating variability of 
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the flower color, on the other hand, is very great; the range of variation of 
one single form comprises the phaenotypes of many others. 

Inheritance of size and conformation in sheep, K. G. TIitzman (Neir 
Hampshire Sta, Tech, Jkil. 25 pp, S6, figs, 4).—This is ai report of a 

study of the inheritance of size and conformation in crosses of Rambouillet 
and Southdown sheep. The first part of the work deals with the hereditary 
behavior of external body measurements. In addition to the data that were 
previously reported (E. S. R., 44, p. 71), more F*s (a total of 41 mature ewes) 
have been measured, and the dimensions of the parts are given with the 
probable error of the mean and the coefficient of variability for each. The 
percentage of the variates falling in different groups for each measurement 
were determined as an aid to noting segregation and variability of the Ft and 
Fa populations. “ In mean measurements the Fa are shorter in trunk, greater 
in body depth and width, and they are longer legged. However, in measure¬ 
ments of stature the Fs show a consistently greater variability, than F,, foreleg 
length, neck length, head length, and hind leg circumference forming the ex¬ 
ception. Of these, neck length may be discarded as unreliable, while hind 
leg circumference is a measure of fleshiness rather than of stature.” 

As regards measurements which were of markedly different size in the two 
parents, the crosses usually gave intermediate results and showed less variation 
In the Fi, with increasing variation in the F», and a more uniform distribution 
from the size of the small parent to the size of the larger one. Where the 
mean of both parents was similar the variability of the FiS was reduced, but 
in the Ft generation more variability may be shown than by either the FiS 
or the purebred parents. The decrease in variability of the F,s, with the 
resulting increase In variability in the FaS, is an Indication of segregntlon, 
but there was practically no evidence of dominance of the characters of one 
parent except in head length. Similar conclusions were drawn from a study 
of the ratios between the measurements of the different parts of the body. 

In making a study of internal characters, 3 Southdown, 3 Rambouillet, 7 
Fi SouthdownXRambouillet hybrids, 2 Fa ShropshireXRambouillet hybrids. 
1 Hampshlre-Rambouillet, and 3 animals of mixed breeding were slaughtered 
and their carcasses cut transversely between the fifth and sixth rib and photo¬ 
graphed. Measurements were taken of the transections from a lantern slide 
projection of the photograph. From the studies of the cross sections the South- 
downs were found to be shorter in rib, wider at the base of the thoracic cavity, 
and to have longer spinous processes. The hybrids showed similar length of rib, 
but resembled the Rarabouillets in the width of the thoracic cavity at the base 
and in the length of the spinous processes. There was little difference in the 
spring of rib between the sheep of the different types. The length of the spi¬ 
nous processes of the vertebrae is apparently closely correlated with the 
thickness of flesh. 

Sterility in wheat hybrids.—11, Chromosome behavior in partially sterile 
hybrids, K. Sax (Genetics, 7 (1922), No, 6, pp. 51S-S52, pU. S: ahs. in Maine 
Sta, Bui, SOB (1922), pp, In continuation of investigations on sterility 

in wheat hybrids (E. S. R., 48, p. 488), studies were made of a number of 
crosses of wheat groups characterized, by different numbers of chromosomes 
(B. S. R., 46, p. 480). 

In the Fi of crosses between the groups having 7 and 14 gametic chromo¬ 
somes but very few normal mature pollen grains were formed. In crosses be¬ 
tween groups having 14 and 21 chromosomes the tetrads and one-nucleate 
pollen grains appear to be normal, but later about 20 per cent of them appear to 
be imperfect and a larger number are believed to be nonfunctional 
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Tlie sterility in the hybrids is accounted for on a hypothesis involving ( 1 ) the 
numerical or unbalanced relations of the chromosomes resulting from the ir¬ 
regular meiotic divisions, and ( 2 ) the speciflc interyelatlons of the parental 
chromosomes. This hypothesis, it is believed, will explain the differences in 
sterility of the various species hybrids, the partial association of the original 
parental characters in the Fi segregates, the absence of varieties or species with 
Intermediate chromosome numbers, and the difficulty in obtaining homozygous 
segregates combining the desirable characters of the parental species in par¬ 
tially sterile wheat hybrids. 

In all cases the Fj plants are said to have been unusually vigorous, and steril¬ 
ity is considered not due to poor vegetative development but caused by the for¬ 
mation of nonfunctional gametes. Sterility in the Fa segregates may be greater 
than in the Fa individuals, due not to greater gametic sterility in Itself but to a 
combination of weak somatic development and gametic sterility. 

Sterility in wheat hybrids.—III, Endosperm development and Fa ster¬ 
ility, K. Sax (Geneticfi, 7 {1922), No, 6, pp. 558-658; abs. in Maine i^ta. Huh 
809 {1922), pp, 95, 96), —The author claims that crosst^s between strains of 
wheat which differ in chromosome number result In small, \<Tlnkled grain and 
more or less sterility in the Fi generation. It is believed that since poorly 
developed Fi endosperms are associated with sterility and unusual vegetative 
vigor of the Fi plant, a high degree of correlation would be expected between 
Fa endosperm development and sterility and vegetative development of Fa plants. 
From data obtained from a cross of Kubanka XBIuestem, it is found that there 
is little or no correlation between Ft endosperm development and Fa sterility 
or vegetative development. 

The inheritance of glume-length in a wheat cross, F. L. Knoi^edow {Jour. 
GencticH, 13 {1923), No, 1, pp. 7P-iOO).—Further studies (K. S. K., 44, p. 832) 
of pure lines of Polish and Kubanka wheat and their hybrids appeared to 
demonstrate the purity of the parontnl stocks and of an Fs IVjlish extract. 
Consideration of the interparental factorial difference in regard to glume- 
length and tile permanency of the shifted values led to the suggestion that the 
unlfactorlal difference of the parents is substantiated, and that a stable condi¬ 
tion is reached in F* and persists at least to F#. Straw inheritance in the 
PolishXKubanka cross seemed to possess no feature of special interest and none 
bearing upon “ shift ” in mean glume-length. Measurements of the kernels 
borne by Fa and F# intermediates gave evidence of only one length-type. It is 
felt that the existence of shift as a phenomenon distinct from multiple-factor 
action still remains a matter of uncertainty. 

The position and number of spikelets on the progeny of speltoid 
hetorozygotes, B. Kajanus {Hereditas, i {1923), No. 1-2, pp, 10-16 ).—Studies 
of the iuternode length of spikes (rachls) and the number of spikelots on pro¬ 
genies from speltoid heterozygotes are reported. Fifteen progenies belonged to 
the F 4 of a cross between Triticum rulgare types, Welhulls Iduua XSainiuet, and 
6 were the Fa of T, vulgareXT, speltoides, the latter being derived from u cross 
between T. vulgare and T. turgidum. 

The intemode length of the rachls was apparently greater and the number 
of splkelets smaller with the heterozygotes than with the vulgare plants. 
The homozygotic speltoids further exceeded the heterozygotes in respect to 
Internode length and had fewer splkelets. The Increase of internode lengtn 
and the decrease of number of splkelets in the series vulgare-heterozygotes- 
speltoldes were shown clearly by Fi of T. vulgareXT, speltoidea, where the 
heterozygotes were almost exactly Intermediate in both respects. 
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Experimental activity in crop production and moor culture and its 
organization in Denmark and Norway^ H. Witte {Svenska Mosskulturfor, 
Tidskr., S7 (19^), hlo. pp. 93-122, figt. 18).—A description is given of the 
more important lines of work of the principal experiment stations in Denmark 
and Norway visited in 1922 on an oflicial mission of study. Special attention 
is given to the work conducted in the moorland regions of the two countries, 
and the organization and operation of the dilferent experiment stations visited 
are brielly noted. 

Report of the [Danish] State Plant Culture Committee for the iiscal 
year {Beret. Statens Plantmvl. IDenmark], 1922-23, pp. 111).-^ 

This report gives a lirief histoiy of the Danish experiment stations; outlines 
their present organization, including a list of the principal olBcials and 
workers; reviews briefly the activities of each station in 1922, together with the 
meteorological and other conditions influencing their work; and presents in 
detail the budget of the various stations for the iiscal year 1922-23, as well as 
a summary of the budget for the iiscal year 1923-24. A list of the publications 
issued by tlie stations, including 162 titles, is given, and articles prepared by 
the stations but published in agricultural and other Journals are also noted by 
title. 

Practical results of the plant breeding station at Cross Enzersdorf, E. 
Tschekmak (Arb. Deut. Landw. Oenell. Osterr., No. JO {1922), pp. 19). —Brief 
agronomic descriptions are presented of the improved hybrids and pure lines 
of rye, wheat, and spring and winter barley developed by the autlior. 

[Report of held crops work in Montserrat, 192D-23.], F. ♦Vatts 
Indies Imp. Dept, Ayr., Mottiserrai Ayr. Dept. Jtpt., 1920-21, pp. 3-10, 15-11, 
20-25). —The progress of variety tests (E, S. R., 46, p. 131) with Sea Island 
cotton, sugar cane, yams, sweet potatoes, and beans for green manure is re¬ 
ported, with notes on breeding work and the depression of lint length witli 
cotton and the status of the cotton industry. A more detailed account of the 
sugar experiments has been given by Collens (E. S. R., 48, p. 834). 

[Report of Held crops work in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
India, 1920—21], G. Clabke, A. E. Pabb, L. C. Shabma, W. N. Haiivey, kt al. 
{United Provs. Ayra and Oudh. Ayr, Stas. West. Circle Rpt. 1921, pp. 1-9, 21-31, 
34-38, 57-80, 83, 84; Cent. Circle Upt. 1921, pp. 1-17, 24-30, 34-4h 47-51, 54-57, 
60-62; East. Circle Rpt. 1921, pp. 2-10+2-5+7-9; Northeast, Circle Ann. Rpt, 
1921, pp. 2-4, 7, 8). —The continuation (E. S. K., 46, p. 227) of variety, cultural, 
and fertilizer tests with cotton, wheat, sugar cane, and various experiments 
with different forage, cereal, and fiber crops is reported. 

[Report of field crops work at the Alibag Agricultural Station, Kolaba 
District, India, 1916—1920], V. G. Gokhale, G. B. Pandit, and K. B. Gujar 
{Bombay Dept. Ayr., Alibay Ayr, Sta. Rpt. 1917-1920, pp. 9-85, 88-105, 106-125. 
figs. 2). —Supplementing earlier work (E. S. R., 40, p. 523), detailed reports are 
given of cultural, fertilizer, varietal, and seed selection tests with rice, com¬ 
parisons of native grasses, rotations, trials of emergency crops after rice 
failure, and miscellaneous experiments with various field crops. 

Relative water requirement of corn and sorghums, E. 0. Miller {Kansas 
Sta. Tech. Bui. 12 {1923), pp. 3-S4, figs. 5). —F4Xperlments were conducted at 
Garden City and Manhattan, Kans., to determine the relative water require¬ 
ment of some of the more common varieties of corn and sorghum when grown 
under similar environmental conditions, and to find if a definite relationship 
exists between the water requirements of these plants and their drought 
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resistance. Preliminary studies at Garden City have been noted (B. S. R., 
85, pp. 487, 629). 

Considering the average water requirement of Kansas Orange sorgo (257) 
as 1, the average water requirements of the plants^ grown at Manhattan in 
1918, 1919, and 1920 would be as follows: Red Amber sorgo 1.02, White milo 
1.03, Dawn kaflr 1.08, Blackhull kafir 1.08, Dwarf milo 1.1, Acme Dwarf broom- 
corn 1.1, feterita 1.19, Sherrod White Dent corn 1.21, Pride of Saline corn 
1.26, Freed White Dent corn 1.31, Freed sorgo 1.33., Kansas Sunflower corn 
1.35, Sudan grass 1.37, and Reid Yellow Dent corn 1.4. The relative values 
of the water requirements of the plants grown at Garden City in 1916 and 
1917, considering that of Rlackhull kafir (305) as 1, were as follows: Dwarf 
milo 1.01, Dawn kafir 1.02, feterita 1.18, Sherrod White Dent corn 1.21, Pride 
of Saline corn 1.31, and Sudan grasa 1.34. 

Little or no relationship is Indicated between the water requirement of 
idants and their ability to produce a yield of grain in agricultural practice 
under conditions of limited and uncertain rainfall. 

Experiments on the manuring of beans and red clover, A. W. Oldebsiiaw 
(Jour. Roy. Ayr. Soc. England, 88 (19!B2), pp. 110-lSl, figs. 2 ).—Extended 
rotation experiments at Saxrnundliain in East Suffolk on a soil with sufficient' 
lime showed that farmyard inamire gives excellent results as a fertilizer for 
beans and should be applied whcrevca* po.ssiblc. Where only a moderate appli¬ 
cation of manure Is available, the addition *)f a phosphatic fertilizer, such as 
suiJerpho.spliates or basic slag, is considered desirable. Fertilizer experiments 
with red clover in similar rotations gave evidence that farmyard manure, 
whether appliwl directly to the clover or some years previously, has a very 
beneficial effect upon the crop. The fact that an active nitrogenous manure 
like sodium nitrate liad iittle or no beneficial effect upon the clover points to 
the coiiclu.sion that it is not so much the nitrogen contained in the farmyard 
manure as tli(» other ingredients wliich are of benefit to the clover. 

Agave varieties, E. Pekedo (Rev. Agr. [Mex.], 7 (J022), No. 5. pp. 267. 
2CS ).—Comparative analyses of four imimrtant ^Mexican agaves are tabulated 
and discussed. The average fiber yield amounted in henequen to 13.2 per 
cent, maguey cenlzo 5.57, maguey pitzometl 8.7, and maguey Cimarron 7.66 per 
cent. 

Alfalfa, G. U. Qukkenbeury (New Me.Tico Sta. Bui. 139 (1923), pp. 19, 
ffgs. 7 ).—A practical discussion of the environmental and cultural requirements 
of alfalfa and of the management of the crop under irrigation. In preliminary 
tests at the station l*eruvian averaged G.54 tons per acre in five cuttings, native 
common 4.92, Grimm 5.09, ami Turkestan 4.43 tons. Fertilizer experiments 
(E. S. R., 47, p. 433) and studies of soil moisture movement in relation to the 
growth of alfalfa (E. S. R., 43, p. 738) have been described earlier. 

Alfalfa culture in Argentina, C. D. Girola (Mus. Agr. [Soc. Rural Ar- 
gentina^f Pub. 23 (1922), pp. 16, figa, 6 ).—Information t*oacerning the growing of 
alfalfa in Argentina U presented, together wdth the details of an alfalfa 
seed production contest in 1921 and observations on typical weeds as noted 
by Von Petery (K. S. R., 45, p. 824) and the effects of climate, insects, and 
diseases on the crop. A total of about 20,674,5(K) acres was reported in 
1919-20, with the most extensive production in Buenos Aires, Cordoba, Santa 
Fe, Pampa Central, San Luis, and Entre Rios. 

The origin of smooth awned barley, N. I. Vavilov (Trudy Prinkl. Bot. i 
Selek. (Bui Appl. Bot. and Plant Breeding), 12 (1921), No. 1, pp. 33-^128. 
pli. 2 ).—^The Fi generation of certain hybrids of rough awned barley varieties 
included plants with smooth awns, and this was confirmed by repeating the 
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crosses. Among other peculiarities noted were 2-rowed and 6-rowed barleys with 
naked kernels, as well as 6-rowed smooth barley. All sorts of gradations were 
observed between dentition and smoothness. Further studies Indicated that the 
awns of rough awued baaley differed strikingly from one another in both cross 
section and dentition. 

The smooth awned forms appeared in the hybrid generation of crosses be¬ 
tween rough awned barleys only when the parental forms were clearly distin¬ 
guished by the character of awns and teeth. The individuality of the parental 
race is also considered of prime importance. Observation on the Fa and com¬ 
parisons of the morphology of the races studied suggest at least five or six hered¬ 
itary dental factors detoriiiiniiig the form, cliaracter, and arrangement of the 
teetli on the awns. Large niiml)ers of individuals are require<l for the produd- 
tion of smooth awned plants, probably increasing with the number of factors 
involved. 

In southern Russia and Asia Minor, where smooth awned barleys occur most 
frequently, the factors contributing to their production comprise meteorological 
conditions favoring open blooming and consequent natural hybridization, the 
mixture of varieties and types used for seed, and particularly the presence in 
those regions of corresponding races of rough awned barley, which when crossed 
produce plants with smooth awns. The races 4>f Hordeum which produced 
smooth awned plants in the hybrid generation indicated are also found in these 
regions, several being indigenous to the Caucasus. 

The studies, which were conducted at the Moscow Agricultural Institute, are 
reported in both Russian and French. 

Two Mediterranean clovers new to the United States, S. F. Blakk 
{Science, 57 (192S), No, p, 665),—Trifolium hirtum, a native of the 

Mediterranean region and northern Africa, was collected in Virginia in May, 
1922. T. angustifolium, from the Mediterranean region of Europe, Asia Minor, 
and Africa, as well as tlie Azores and Canary Islands, was collected in Alabama 
in June or July, 1922. Brief botanical descriptions are given. 

Growth of fruiting parts in cotton plants, R. D. Martin, W. W. Kau.aki). 
and D. M. Simpson (Jour, Agr, Research [U. aS^.], 25 (1923), No. pp. 195-20H, 
pis. 2). —Data were recorded on the order and rate of appearan(‘e and growth 
of floral buds, the sequence of flowers, and the growth of bolls on I^ne Star, 
Acala, Durango, and Pima Egyptian cotton at Sacaton, Ariz., in 3921 and 1922; 
Lone Sfcir near Greenville, Tex., in 3922; and Meade and Sea Island near 
Charleston, S. C., in 1922. 

Successive fruiting branches were produced about 8 days apart, and succes¬ 
sive squares on the fruiting branch appeared about 6 days apart, without 
significant differences among the varieties. The inter\"al between the appear¬ 
ance of successive squares on the fruiting branches increased progressively 
along the branch. The intervals between squares produced at the same dates 
are about equal regardless of the positions of the squares on the branches. 
The square period, or interval between appearance of a square and its date of 
flowering, showed consistent differences among varieties, being for Sea Island 
about 83 days, Pima 30, Meade 28, and for Lone Star, Acala, and Durango 28 
days. 

Floral buds of Lone Star cotton at Greenville, Tex., grew at a nearly constant 
daily rate until within about 3 days of flowering, when an Increased rate was 
noted. The floral buds were evidently not large enough to develop boll weevil 
larvae successfully until about 15 days before blooming, or about 10 days after 
the squares appear. The mean maximum length of Lone Star bolls in Texas, 
41 mm., was reached about 20 days after flowering. Although smaller, the late 
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bolls had a longer maturation period, 44.6 days, or about 2 days more than the 
early bolls. The mean maximum volume ijer boll of Pima cotton in Arizona, 
14 cc., was attained in 25 days after flowering; mean maximum green ^veight 
per boll, 16.4 guj., in about 40 days; and mean ma^firnum dry weight per boll, 
6.8 gni., in about 50 days, 

Tlie period of maturation ranged from 45 to 80 days with normal Pima bolls 
in Arizona in 1921, the period lengtliening for bolls of later flowering dates. 
This lengthening of the maturation period seemed due to the fact that the early 
bolls were smaller, they readied mature structural development in fewer days, 
and they reduced boll moisture to the opening stage more rapidly than the 
later bolls. Sea Island and Meade bolls in South Carolina reached their re- 
•spe<‘live mean- maximum volumes of about 19 and 29 cc. in 21 days, and tlieir 
mean iiiaxiiniim green weights of about 16 and 27 gm. in 21 and 28 days, re* 
s])eclively, after flowering. The maturation i)enods av^aged 57.6 days for 
Sea Island bolls and 50.1 days lor the Meade bolls, and were found to increase 
as the season advanced. 

The clinging power of single cotton hairs, A. Addeklky Cotton 

tndm, liemirck Aasoc,, Shirley Imt. i/etn., 1 {1922), No. 9, pp. 151-157, 
/iys. 8).“ Investigations with libers of five varieties of cotton indicated that the 
clinging powcu* of cotton fibers depends iii)on the convolutions. This power is 
apparently a factor of Importance in the spinning value of the cottt)n and the 
strength of the yarns spun fnan it, particularly with soft twisted yarns. 

The clinging iK)wer is at a mux 1 mum when the convolutions of as many fibers 
as possible* lit togeth(‘r pei fee’tly. Perfect fitting may be obtained if the fibers 
have an equal number of convolutions evenly spaced along equal lengths, or, 
if libers have* varying total nuinhers of convolutions arranged in groiii)S separa¬ 
ted l>y uncoilvoluted spaces, the maximum clinging iiowor is attainexl when the 
convolutions are' identical in tim diflerent groups. However, the variability 
of any varlely of cotton insures that tlie maximum clinging power is m?ver 
realize'il in spinning, and the strength of a yarn will therefore be less than the 
ide»al conditions Imply. 

(Litton culture in Tennessee, C. A. Mooicus and S. A. IIoiikut {I'enncssec 
Sta. Buh 127 {1925). pp. 19, fiys. 6; also Tcnn. Apr. Col. K.vt, Pub. 117 {1925), 
pp. 19, lips. 7).—Cultural methoels and fiedd practices are re(*ommended for the 
production of cotton in the State, together with the results of experiments at 
the West Tennessee Substation. 

Turning (j in. and liedding either with good enUivation (*r weeds scraped off 
gave maximum average* yields, luit good returns were also scsi'ured with level 
planting, with IMn. plowing with level planting, and with 8 or 6-in. bedding 
without plowing. Latter April to the middle of May seemed to be the host 
time for planting. Iflants should be from 6 to IS in. ai>art in the row on 
fertile soil. In the poorest years from 12- to 18-in. spacing was best, whereas 
in the best years yields did not vary appreciably whether plants were loft 
12 in. apart or nnthinned. Plants thinned to 6 and 12 in. opened earlier than 
plants at wider or closer spacing. Express, Trice. Cleveland, and Mexican 
Big Boll are indicated as the nio.st promising varieties. 

Kesults of fertilizer experiments suggest the use of 2(X) lbs. of acid phosphate 
per acre, oven on soils fairly w’ell supplied with phosphorus, with a heavier 
application for the Highland Uim and East Tennessee soils. From 100 to 
150 lbs. of sodium nitrate Is advised. Although differences were n»>t large, 
liming was apparently profitable for cotton and for other crops grown in rota¬ 
tion with cotton. 

The height of the hemp plant, A. Chiaromontk {Sta::. Sprr. Apr. Ilal, 55 
{1922), No. 10-12, pp. Preliminary biometric studies on the varia- 
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biiity of the height of hemp and the factors invalved showed that Oarmagnola, 
Bologna, and Ferrara may be considered as sufficiently homogeneous races. 
They not only come true to type in different generations and on different 
soils, but the frequency ^urves always possess a single apex, demonstrating 
the absence of marked mixture or segregation of characters. These strains 
did not exhibit signs of degeneration when grown in Campania. Several 
foreign strains such as Tekrouri, common French, and Anjou did not equal 
the Italian varieties, but Pelosella compared as to height with the latter. 

Giant oats, S. Scheqalow {Ztsahr, Induktive AhHanu u. VcrvrhungsUihrt', 
No, pp. 206 ).—Giant abcrrants appearing in a fainily of a 

pure line derived from Avena orientalis obsuata at the plant breeding station 
of the Moscow Agricultural Institute possessed a double number of nodes, 
very thick culms, and broad leaves. Their late growth prevented the forma¬ 
tion of inflorescences before the first fall cold. In the families where they 
appeared, the giautMndividuals made up from 17.0 to 2^:2 per cent of the 
populatiozi. Inllorescences obtained by growing the giant pUints on poor 
soil in small pots hud many peculiarities. Thi‘ anthers held pollen grains 
which were mostly empty, explaining the almost complete sterility of the 
plant. The seed of these oats produced giant individuals. 

Studies on certified seed potatoes, A. Bkown and W. 1.. SLAri:, .m. 
iConnecticui Storra Sta. liuL lU {1923), pp. 26o-2lJ0).^-Tin^ progrt‘Ss of w.nk 
with certified seed potatoes is rei)orted on, as in an earlier publication (li. S. 
K., 46, p. 835). 

Certified strains of potatoes at the station have averaged 62 bu. more market¬ 
able tubers than uncertified strains in 1920, 44 bu. more in 1921, and 53 bu. 
more in 1922. A distinct correlation seems to exist between tlie differences in 
favor of certified over uncertified strains of the several groups and I be per- 
centage decreases of the same groups after one year at Storrs. Since a low 
percentage of plants affected with degenerative diseases is the major prerequisite 
in raising certilied seed i>otatoes, and as Green Mountains showed the greatest 
gain for certified seed, it is supposed that the Green Mountains are more sus¬ 
ceptible to the degenerative diseases than either liurals or Cobblers. This Is 
corroborated by the experiences of growers. The comparative yields of certi¬ 
fied seed of che Green Mountain group from Vermont, New York, and Maine 
do not Justify the conclusion that much difference (exists in the quality of the 
certified seed from the three States. 

Increasing the potato crop by spraying, F. li. CurriUNUEN and W. A. 
Obton (U. S. Dept. Ayr., Farmers' Bui. 1349 {1923), pp. fiys. 23).--This 

is a revision of Farmers’ Bulletin 868 (K. S. U., 38, p. 135). 

Researches into rice cultivation, [K. V. Joshi] {Bombay Dept. Agr. Ann. 
Rpt., 1921-^2, p. 57).—Continued work substauliated earlier fiiulings (E. S. R.. 
48, p. 230) and indicated that variations in the age of seedlings at transplant¬ 
ing, In the number of seedlings planted per bunch, in the space allowed per 
bunch, and in vigor of seedlings as adopted by cultivators do not promis(^ an 
Increased yield or an appreciable economy in cost. Nitrogen seemed to have 
by far the largest influence in Increasing the yield, phosphoric acid being of 
doubtful value in the trap soils. 

Statistics on the distribution and production of sugar cane varieties in 
Java in 1922-23, J. van Habkevkld (Aroh. Suikerindus. Nederland. Indie, 
Meded. Proefata. Java-Suikerindua., 1923, No. 3, pp. 9S-110).—The distribution 
and yields of sugar cane varieties In Java (E. S. R., 48, p. 032) are tabulated 
for the season 1922-23, Varieties In order of Importance were EK 28, DI 52, 
247 B, BK 2, 100 POJ, 90 F, SW 8, 2714 POJ, and 2725 POJ, occupying, 
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respectively, 40, 21,5, 15.5, 6, 2.75, 8, 2.75, 2.75, and 1 per cent of the total 
acreage planted to cane on the island. 

Wrapping sugar cane, G. S. Kuki;pai) {Myaore Ayr. Calendar, 1923^ pp, 36^ 
31 ),—Wrapping the stalks in a stool of sugar cane jrith dead leaves to prevent 
lodging and consequent rat damage has not paid in increased yields of cane 
and sugar for the expense when in 2-ft. rows, whereas In wider distances the 
increase more than covered the cost. Simply tying up of cane likely to lodge 
is suggested as a compromise. 

Melilotus iiidica on fall plant sugar cane, W. G. Taggabt (Louisiana Stas, 
Bui, 189 (1923), pp, 3-11 ),—Tests at the Sugar Experiment Station showed 
that melilotus seeded on fall plant cane in October and turned under in the 
spring adds to tlie soil from 20,000 to 27,000 lbs. of green matter, containing 
over 100 lbs. of nitrogen. During five years an average increase of over 40 
l)er cent in cane yields was obtained where melilotus was used as a catch 
crop without nitrogen fertilizer. Plats where melilotus was turned under 
March 2 made 14.08 tons of cane i)er acre, March 22, 16.36 tons, and without 
melilotus 10.46 tons, with the same trend as to stand. Seeding directions are 
given briefly. 

The culture of Turkish tobacco as exemplified in the Smyrna type, W. A. 

Whitakeu (Tobacco, 75 (1923), A’o. 26, pp, H-21, flys, 25 ),—A concise account 
of the production, manipulation, and marketing of Turkish tobacco in the 
Smyrna district 

Kota wlmat, J. A, Chabk and L. U. Waldron ((/. S. Dept, Ayr,, Dept, Circ, 
280 (1923), pp. 16, figs, 0 ).—Kota wheat (E. S. R., 48, p. 532) is described, with 
discussion of its origin, adaptation, resistance to stem rust, milling and 
baking value, and yields, as compared with those of Marquis. 

Kota, a bearded wheat of the hard red spring class, ripens about as early 
as Marquis, is resistant to the principal forms of black stem rust in the 
hard red spring wheat region, and withstands drought fairly well. This 
variety has averaged about 3 bu. per acre more than Marquis in North 
Dakota in recent years and has given nearly equal results in milling and 
baking tests. Kota appears best adapted to the area where durum wheat 
is grown extensively, and could probably replace much of the durum wheat 
now raised in eastern North Dakota and South Dakota with profit to both 
the hard red spring and the durum wheat industries. 

Polish and poulard wheats, .T, H. Maktin (17. Dept. Ayr., Farmers* Bui. 
1340 (1923), pp. Il + tO, figs, 3 ).—^The characteristics, histories, aud adaptations 
of I»olish (Tritiouni polonicum) and poulard (T. turgidum) wheats are set 
forth briefly. One variety of Polish wheat. White Polish, and four varieties 
of poulard, Alaska, Winter Alaska, Titanic, and Clackamas, are grown in 
the United States. I'olish and poulard wheats often have been fraudulently 
exploited in this country under many different names, and fanners are ad¬ 
vised against buying and growing varieties of these wheats, as only unsatis¬ 
factory returns have been obtained from them in all parts of the United 
States. 

Winter wheat in North Dakota, L. R. Waldbon and T. E. Stoa (North 
Dakota Sta, Bui. 169 (1923), pp. 12, fig. 1 ).—A revision of Bulletin 151 (K. S. R., 
45, p. 831). 

Winter wheat is not successful In the State when sown under ordinary 
methods of culture, because of lack of winter hardiness. However, a few 
farmers have grown the crop successfully, especially during recent years, by 
seeding rather early In tall, clean grain stubble. When the wheat gets a good 
start in autumn and spring conditions are not too severe, the stubble affords 
sufficient protection to keep enough plants alive to make a crop. Even when 
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winter wheat has not outylelded spring wheat, it has been considered a success 
as a partial supplement of the spring wheat acreage because of the better dis¬ 
tribution of farm labor an^ the partial control of annual weeds. 

Winter wheat seeded In standing cornstalks for a series of years at Dickinson 
(E. S. R., 48, p. 224) has yielded 13 bu. per acre as compared to 17.2 bu. from 
Marquis spring wheat. The average yield of Beloglina winter wheat during 10 
years at Williston (B. S. R., 48, p. 224) was 14.1 bu. per acre as compared to 
29.4 bu. from Power, a hard red spring wheat 

Pending publication of a bulletin on winter rye, the authors indicate that 
the hardier varieties of winter rye can be seeded on plowed land with success. 
Protection afforded by corn stubble, when present, is of value, but fall pas¬ 
turing of winter rye, unless sparingly done, usually tends to injure the stand. 
Stubbling in winter rye offers added winter protection to the crop, and may 
be justified wliere the laud is not too foul with weeds. Seeding from 4 to 5 
l»k. i)er acre of Dakold winter rye by Septem!)er 15 is suggested! for best results. 
Preliminary tests have not shown seeding gras.ses or legumes with rye in the 
fall to be desirable. 

Methods of covering grass ami clover seeds, U. I). Wji.liams { four. Min. 
Agr. [Gt. Rri/.], 29 {192S), No. 12. pp. J125-1 ISi). —Further investigations 
(E. S. R., 47, p. 820) at Abery.stwyth. Wales, concerned the methods of covering 
seed of Italian rye grass, perennial rye grass, cocksfoot [orclmrd grass], red 
clover, and white clover under field conditions and employing only the farm 
implements ordinarily used for this purjiose. 

Good catches of red clover and white clover, and to a lesser extent of Italian 
rye gi*ass, perennial rye grass, and cocksfoot, depended more on the thorough¬ 
ness with which the seeds >vere covered than on any other factor usually in¬ 
volved when sowing smjill seeds. None of the iniplemeiits under investigation 
burled tlie seeds too deeply, hardly any being covered to a depth of more than 
0.05 in., even by the peg harrow. The peg harrow and chain harrow were the 
most effective implements studied for covering the grass and clover seeds on all 
the types of soils experimented upon. The uncovered seeding and plats cov¬ 
ered by a smooth roller gave fairly good results for the grass seeds, but very 
poor catches for clover. The horse hay rake and the C.amhridge roller were not 
so effective in covering red clover seeds as the two harrows, but were superior 
for covering trial plats. The chain harrow wa.s particularly unsuitable for this 
purpose as it was apt to drag seeds from plat to plat. A very fine powdery 
surface gave a poorer stand than a slightly irregular surface consisting of 
lumps ranging from 0.25 to 0.75 in. In diameter. 

Poor catches of red clover were obtained on plats sown when the surface soil 
was wet, bec’ause the seeds clinging to the wet soil could not be properly cov¬ 
ered. Seeding red clover on a very dry soil during a long period of drought 
which delayed germination for nearly a month gave excellent results. Tlie loss 
of viable red clover seeds amounted to from 4 to 7 lbs. per acre, even when the 
seeds were covered by the most effective implements. 

“ Daylight ” germination best method for some varieties of seed, G. 
WiEiiiNGA {Seed World, 13 (1923), No. 12, pp. 31, iO, figs. 4). —Investigations in 
progress at the State Seed Testing Station, Wageningem, NetJierlands, disclosed 
that most of the samples of orchard grass, redtop, timothy, foxtail, Kei»tucky 
bine grass, and rough stalked meadow grass germinated better in diffused 
light or sunlight than in darkness, while about half of the meadow fescue 
samples germinated best in darkness. The influence of daylight on the germi¬ 
nation of Canada blue grass was shown by an average germiuatlon of about 
17 per cent in darkness, 62 in diffused light, and 94 in sunlight. 
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Report of the seed commissioner for the biennium 1921—1022, 0. B. 

Ahlson {Idaho 8ta. Circ. SI (1923), pp. Iff, figs, This report includes the 
text of the Idaho seed law, official grades for the sale and shipment of seed 
of legumes, a summary of the results of tests on 5,911 special samples, and the 
results of examinations of 103 official samples collected during the biennium. 

Comparison of the number of samples of seed analyzed, the percentage 
condemned, and the prioe per bushel of red clover during the years from 1913 
to 1922, Inclusive, showed that, in general, during the period of high prices 
fewer samples are sent tf) the lab(»ratory for analysis. In the two years fol¬ 
lowing the peak of prices the quality of the se^Ml produced is inferior, i. e., a 
higher percentage of the seed analyzed is condemned. During high prices 
growers appear to sell all seed on which they can realize high returns and con¬ 
sequently use inferior seed to plant. 

Seed certilicatioii and listing, H. h. Holley and O. A. Stevens {North 
fhfkota 81 a. Cirr. 21 {192S^, pp. 2).—A revision of Seed Circular 10 

(issued In November, 1013) giving rules and regulations governing tin* regis¬ 
tration and certlilcation of p(Hligro(*d and inqiroved seed of field crops, partic¬ 
ularly potatoes. 

Ntirth Dakota pure seed law: Interpretations and suggestions, 11. L. 
Bolley and O. A. Stevens (North Dakota 8ta. (Hrc. 20 (1923), pp, 8 ),—This is 
a revision of Special Seed Bulletin 2 fK. S. R.. 30, p, 342). 

HORTICULTURE. 

On the amount of stable manure necessary for vegetable growing, B. L. 
Hartwet.l and F. K. Crandall (Rhode Inland Sta. DuL 195 (1923), pp. 3-16 ).— 
This bulletin discusses the r(‘siilts secured in a period of 6 years with the 
following 3-year rotaticui: (1) Beets follow(Ml by cauliflower, (2) spinach 
followed by carrots, and (3) oggidant alone. In addition, a test was made 
of the sajiie rotation modified by substituting a mixed crop of Italian rye 
grass and clov(‘r for the cauliflower. Since a permanent objective of the 
experiment was to ascertain to wdiat extent manure applications could be 
reduced, a voinparisen was made between 32 and 16 tons of manure per a(*re 
aT)plied in the spring and supplemented in both instances by chemical fer¬ 
tilizers, which in the case of the 32-ton treatment \vere applied only in the 
spring and in the instance of tlu^ 16-ton treatment were applied both to the 
spring ajid summer sown crops in the first two years of the rotation. 

In the regular rotation, beets and eggplant failed to produce as large crops 
with 16 tons of Tuanure plus fertilizer as with 32 tons plus fertilizer. On the 
other hand, in the modified rotation, where cauliflower w’as replaced by rye 
grass and clover the yield of all crops with 16 tons of manure and fertilizer 
compared favorably with those obtained In the unmodified rotation with 32 
tons of manure plus fertilizer. A reduction of the manure to 8 tons in the 
modified rotation did not materially aifect the yield of beets iiiid spinach and 
carrots, but did reduce the yield of eggplant. 

Results secured on another group of plats carried on for the purpose of 
studying the effects of subsoiling, graveling, and the substitution of shavings 
and sawdust for straw in the manure, indicated that on the soil type utilized, 
with the exception of the carrots, such treatments tend to slightly increase 
yields. The use of 8 tong of manure supplemented with a fertilizer contain¬ 
ing an excess amount of nitrogen resulted in higher yields in the case of 
beets and eggplant and lower In the case of spinach and carrots than were 
obtained either with 16 or with 8 tons of manure plus regular fertilizers. 
The application of peat composted with lime resulted In decidedly inferior 
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yields, except in the case of carrots. The application of additional acid phos¬ 
phate at the rate of 2 tons per acre to the peat areas tended to correct the 
deleterious effect. f 

Report on vegetable investigations, J. P. Griffith {Porto Rico Dept Agr. 
and Labor Sta. Circ, 62 (1928), Spanish ed., pp. 17).—Following a preliminary 
discussion of vegetable culture, including seed selection, planting, cultivation, 
and combating of insect and fungus pests, a report Is given upon the results 
of tests with various species and varieties of vegetables. 

Spinach studies in Passaic County and cultural notes, L. G. S(^hi:rmeh- 
HORN (New Jersey Stas, Bui. 385 (1923), pp. 11, figs. 6). —This is a brief pre¬ 
liminary report upon the results of varietal and fertilizer studies with spin¬ 
ach. Of 14 varieties tested, the Norfolk Savoy, Thick-Leaved A^iroflny, and 
the Round-Seeded Savoy were, in the order given, the most productive. In 
respect to fertilizers, the maximum yield was obtained from that plat receiv¬ 
ing 1,600 lbs. of a fertilizer at time of planting. The same amount of 

material applied in installments failed to give as good results, leading the 
author to conclude that for fall si)inach all the fertilizer should bo applied 
previous to planting. The unsatisfactory results obtained from the addition 
of manure leads to the suggestion that where manure is to be used upon fall 
spinach it should be applied long enough before planting to allow for thorough 
mixing with the soil. 

[Horticultural activities at the Morden, Man., K.x peri mental Station I, 

W. R. Leslie (Canada Expt. Farms, Morden (Man.) Sta. Rpt. Supt. 1922, pp. 
20-511, figs. 2). —This Is for the most part a report upon tests of fruit vari('ti(*s 
and seedlings, many of the latter of which have originated at the station. 
Out of 25,000 apple seedlings set out in 1930. 327 had fruited by 1022. I Iowev(u\ 
of these only a very few showed sufficient promise for further stinly. With 
a view to introducing hardiness, native plum and cherry species have been 
extensively used in breeding operations. A comparison of grafting waxes 
indicated that Parowax is a satisfactory material, giving as good or even better 
results than the old style wax. Varietal tests with veg(‘tables are likewise* 
reported. 

Experimental accuracy in fruit breeding, W. S. Mallocii (Amer. Nat., ,57 
(1923), No. 652, pp. 435-442). —^Admitting the peculiar difliculties incident to 
carrying on fruit breeding projects, namely the large size, hetejrozygosity. 
and long life of the materials ntlRzed, the author urges the importance of 
using the most exacting technique in experiments of this nature, and cites 
examples of Investigational work which he considers to be imperfect. 

Catalase activity as an indicator of nutritive condition of fruit tree 
tissues, A. J. Heinickb (Amer. Soc. Hort Sci. Proc., 19 (1922), pp. 209-214).— 
Records taken on the time required by the catalase in 1 cc. of apple leaf or 
bark preparations, taken from trees receiving contrasting treatments, to 
obtain 5 cc. of oxygen from 2 cc. of hydrogen peroxid indicated that catalase 
activity may be of value as a measure of the response of fruit trees to 
different treatments. In general, those conditions or treatments promoting 
vegetative activities tended to increase the catalytic activity of the tissue with 
reference to hydrogen peroxid, while conditions decreasing vegetative activity 
tended to lessen catalase activity. On the assumption that the nitrogen con¬ 
tent of the tissues increases with strong vegetative tendencies and that carbo¬ 
hydrate constituents increase with weak vegetative tendencies, the author 
believe® that a relatively high catalase activity accompanies a nutritive condi¬ 
tion in which the proportion of nitrogen to carbohydrates is high. On the other 
hand, a decreased nitrogen content or a large proportion of carbohydrates 
to nitrogen decreases catalase activity. It is believed that the results of the 
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test suggest that catalase activity may possibly be an expression of the carbo¬ 
hydrate nitrogen ratio proposed by Kraus and Kraybill (E. S. R., 40, p. 40). 

The results of unpublished studies by E. C. Auchter upon the nitrogen con¬ 
tent of leaves used in catalase activity tests showed a marked relationship 
h(?tween catalase activity and nitrogen content in the case of the peach. In 
the case of oak and apple, where the nitrogen content of the leaves was less 
markedly Influenced by experimental treatments, the results Indicated that 
catalase activity Is stimulated by Increases In nitrogen and decreased by 
increases in carbohydrates. In general conclusion, the author suggests that 
catalase tcvsts show promise of value in biological studies involving frequent 
determinations of the same material and also have possibilities of application 
In studies of general nutritional changes which are normally going on within 
plant tissue. 

Correlation of orchard practice with growth and production, R. H. 

Horkrts (loira State Urtrt. Sof\ Rpt., 57 (1922), pp, Emphasizing 

the fact that all growth In a tree is directly related to nutritional conditions 
within and only indirectly related to external environment, the author discusses 
the internal conditions existing within an apple tree, points out their bearing 
on vogeintive and fruit bud development, and urges that cultural and fertiliza¬ 
tion practh'os bo based upon the tree itself, adopting that plan of management 
which host maintains the tree in a thrifty and productive state. 

The cause and permanence of size differences in apple trees, K. Sax and 
.1. W, Gowkn (Ifefwc Sta. Bui 510 (tOtS), pp. S, pL 7, ftp. 7).—In 1914 an 
orchard consisting of 10 varieties (buds of each variety taken from a single 
parent tree) was established at the station. Trunk circumference records 
taken each autumn from 1016 to 1922 on the trees show that not only are the 
trees extremely variable In size but also that tliese variations are relatively 
pennniient. Trees small in 1916 were found to he relatively small In 1922, and, 
reciprocally, those largo In 1916 were In general large in 1922. Dividing the 
208 now living tre<»s into groups according to their trunk circumferences in 0.5 
cm. classes in 1916, it was found that the groups maintained their relative 
positions quite constantly from year to year. As a result of the studies, the 
authors conclu<le that, although unlmown factors may hove entered Into the 
results, prol)ahly the dllTerences in vigor of the original seedling stocks have 
been the causes of at least some of the permanent differences in size of the 
young trees. It is believed that larger grades of nursery trees will usually 
result in larger and more productive trees than will smaller trees of the 
same age. It is recommended that growers secure the best grade of 1-year-old 
nursery trees. 

Apple breeding for the upper Mississippi V^aJley, H. L. Lantz (loioa State 
Hort. Soc. Bpt., 57 (1922), pp. 750-757).—Following a brief discussion of the 
past and present status of apple breeding in the area covered, the author pre¬ 
sents the names of parental apple combinations which have yielded meritorious 
seedlings at the Iowa Experiment Station. 

The investigational work with pears at the Georgia Experimental Sta¬ 
tion, IT. P. Stuckey (Iowa State Hort. Soc. Rpt, 57 (1922), pp. 169^172).— 
Records taken on the blight-resisting qualities of a large number of pears 
have shown that all varieties, with the exception of one locally known as 
Pineapple, have succumbed to such an extent as to eliminate them from com¬ 
mercial consideration. In connection with a technical description of tree and 
fruit, notes are given concerning the history and uses of the Pineapple variety. 

Fruit bud formation in Hnbus and Rlbes, li. H. MacDaniels (Amer. Soc. 
Hort Sd, Proc„ 19 (1922), pp. 7.9.J-£55).—This is a report of Investigations 
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conducted at Cornell University to determine the time of fruit bud differentia¬ 
tion and the nature of buds on the different parts of various small fruits. 
Microscopical examination of buds collected at numerous periods showed 
Cumberland black raspberry flowers to be differentiated in late full, presumably 
in early October, whereas Herbert red, Golden Queen yellow, and Columbian 
purple raspberry blooms showed no well-deflned diflenuitiation in tiie fall. 
Snyder blackberry blossoms were differentiated about tlu^ last of August, 
Houghton gooseberry the first week In August, and Cherry red currant, flower 
buds in late July or early August. 

Examination of buds of raspberry and blackbei-ry canes pruned back to 
various lengths indicated that all buds are potentially fruit buds. It is be¬ 
lieved that a large proportion of the buds, with the i)ossible excej)tlon of those 
near the base of the cane, are differentiated in the season preceding fruiting. 
Buds with growing points not differentlateci may either form terminal flower 
clusters and bear fruit a little later than the nornuil season, or, as is fre 
qiiently the case in the blackberry, may form vegetative shoots only. 

The cranberry industry and Its possibilities in Canada, M. B. Davis 
{Canada Dept. Atjr. Bui. 19, n. aer. (1923)^ pp. 27, fU/y. 20). —Tills revi.sion of a 
previously noted bulletin (E. S. R., 36, p. 240) relates to the development and 
management of commercial cranberry bogs. Among the subjects considered 
are the selection of sites, drainage, preparation of land, dyking, planting, 
flooding, sanding, fertilizing, pruning, harvesting, and combating inse<'t and 
fungus enemies. The pamphlet is abundantly illustrated. 

The influence of notching on the yield of the ftg trees, G. S. (hri rM A and 
S. R. Gandhi (.4^r. Jour, India, 18 (1923), No. 5 , pp. 301-50^, fip . /). -Dorm.-int 
buds on long leafless flg shoots were induced to break forth into growth hy 
simply cutting, with the aid of a sharp knife, a notch into the wood just nhov(‘ 
the bud. About four days after this treatment the hiid was observed to l>ecom(‘ 
swollen and after eight days to commence growth, an<l in two months the 
resulting shoots attained n length of 2 ft. Wlieii notching was performed 
during July the resulting shfKits became sufficiently largo to bear during the 
subsequent fruiting period. The advantages of notching consist not only in 
increasing yields but in Improving the shape and ni)pearanco of the tree by 
promoting an abundant growth of thrifty laterals. 

Culture of citrus fruits in the Gulf States, K. D. A^osimtuy and T. R. 
Robinson (U. S. Dept. Apr., Farmers" Bui 13^3 (1923), pp. JT-{-Ii2, ftps. IJ/). ~ 
This is a revision of and supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin 1122 (E. S. R., 44, p. 44). 

The citrus industry in the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, J. ]\T. Del- 
CTJBTO and E. W. and H. F. Halstead (Texas Dept. Apr. Bui 75 (1923), pp. 119, 
figs, 85).-—The present status of citrus growing in this region Is discussed, and 
information is presented relative to varieties, culture, pruning, and combating 
insect and fungus peats. 

The Satsuma orange In south Mississippi, E. B. Ferris and F. B. Rich¬ 
ardson (Mississippi Sta. Bui. 217 (1923), pp. 28, fips. 5). —This bulletin Is 
prepared in two parts, as follows : 

Experiments with citrus fruits at McNeill, Miss., 1908 io 1923. by Ferris 
(pp. 3~10).—An outline of the history of an experimental citrus planting, 
which despite the lack of specialized care showed that Satsuma oranges could 
be grown successfully when grafted on trifoliate stocks. Varieties such as 
Ruby, Pineapple, Parson Brown, Carlton, Madame Vinous, and Dugat were 
practically failures. 

The Satsuma orange in south MisHssippi, by Richardson (pp. 11-28.—^Thls 
discusses citrus growing from all angles, Including selection of site, prepara- 
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tion of land, varieties, propagation, culture, fertilizers, prunliig, control of 
Insect pests, harvesting, marketing, etc. 

A biological study of the coffee blossom, H. M. DeHaan {Mcded. 
Proefsta, Malanf/, No. 40 {192S), pp. 97, figs. 6). —A report of an investigation 
conducted at the Experimental Station at Malang, Java, in which the author 
studied the morphology of the coffee flower, bud formation, factors influencing 
formation, manner of pollination, and rate of growth in the pollen tubes in 
Coffra rohitsla. He found that pollination was largely accomplished by the 
wind and only slightly dependent upon insects. Since successful setting of the 
berry was found to be dependent upon satisfactory weather conditions, the 
author suggests that coffee plantations should consist of early, midseason, and 
late blooming varieties. 

Tea, K. Pkrrot (Min. Com. et fnfhts.. Off. Natl. Mati^res V4g. [France^, Not. 
tff (1923), pp. 43 . pfA. 4 , figs. 2). —This pamphlet contains general information 
relating to the history of the tea plant, its culture, and the preparation and 
handling of the commercial prmluct. 

Vanilla, vanillin, and vanilla extract, W. L. Utermark (KoTon. Inst. 
Awsfcrtfam, Af(f. Hnndclsmus. ^feded. 3 (1922), pp. 113, pi. 1, figs. 4)-—A dis¬ 
cussion of vanilla in relation to its botany, culture, and manufacture into 
vanillin and vanilla extracts. 

Oates and date cultivation of the Iraq, I-ITT, V. H, W. Dowson (Meso- 
potomia Agr. Dir. Mem. 3 (1921). pts. 1, pp. [414*75, pi. 1, figs. 54: 2, pp. 
[.^14-^5, figs. 7: pt. 3 (1923), pp. V-\-97, pis. 2, figs. 53). —This memoir is pre¬ 
sented in three parts, as follows: (1) The cultivation of the date palm on the 
Shat-el-Arab, (2) the results of an Investigation into the yield of date palms 
on the Shat-el-Arab, and (3) the varieties of date palms of the Shat-el-Arab. 

Dahlias In the garden, C. H. Connors (Nefv Jersey Stas. Cire. 154 (1923), 
pp. 24 , figs. 17). —Tills is an illustrated pamphlet containing general information 
relative to the culture of the dahlia, methods of propagation, classl flea tion, 
and varieties. 

Flowers for cutting and decoration, II. Wright (New York: E. P. Dutton 
d- Co., 1923, pp. jr/ 4 -^/ 8 , pis. 16, fig. 1). —A popular discussion. 

A little hook of perennials, A. C, Hottes (New York: A. T. De La Mare 
Co., Inc., 1923, pp. 170, figs. 81). —Arranged alphabetically according to genera, 
this booklet contains information relative to the uses, culture, and propagation 
of various ornamentals. 


FORESTEY. 

The national forests of the southern Appalachians (U. 8. Dept. Agr.^ 
Forest 8erv., 1923, pp. 24, figs. 35). —This iliustratt'd pamphlet directs attention 
to the scenic features of the areas considered and stresses the importance of 
fire prevention and general conservation. 

Report of Janies Bay forest survey, Moose River Lower Basin, 1922, 
ll. N. Johnston, J. F. Sharpe, et al. (Toronto: Ont. Dept. Lands and Forests, 
1923, pp. 16, pi. 1). —A presentation of data obtained as the result of aerial 
mapping. 

Reports on forest administration in the Andamans for the years 
1020—21 and 1021—22, J. W, Bradley (Andamans Forest Admin. Rpts., 
1920-21, pp. III+42; 1921-22, pp. III+48). —^The usual annual reports (E. S. R., 
40, p. 238), containing chapters on the constitution and management of the 
State forests, financial results, research experiments, administration, and gen¬ 
eral information, together with much tabular data. 
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Annual reports of the forest administration in AJmer-Merwara for the 
nine months JuI^f, 1020, to March, 1021, and for the year 1021—22, 
Shambhoo Dutt and Dayanand Mamgain (Ajmer'Mertca)a Forest Admin, 
Ann, Rpts.y 1920-^1, pp! S6; 1921-22, pp. SO). —^The usual reports on forest 
administration in Ajmer-Merwara, with data relative to alterations in forest 
area, forest protection, revenues and expenditures, etc., appended in tabular 
form (E. S. R., 45, p. 046). 

Report of the forest administration in the Bombay Presidency, includ¬ 
ing Sind, for the year 1021—22 (Bom/bap Forest Admin, Rpt. 1921-22, pp. 

—The usual annual report (E. S. K.. 48, p. 142). 

Reports on forest administration for the years 1921 and 1922, G. E. S. 
CuBiTT (Fed. Malap States Forest Admin. Rpts., 1921, pp. 38; 1922. pp. J^O ).— 
The usual annual reports (E. S. R., 47, p. 444). 

Common forest trees of South Carolina; How to know them, W. 11. 
Mattoon and D. B. Rosenkr.\ns (Clemson Apr. Col. S. C.. E.Tt. Bui. 55 (192S). 
pp. 72, lips. 70). —In a way similar to that prepareti for V'Irginia (E. S. II., 40, 
p. 239), this pocket manual describes 70 common forest trees of South Carolina 
and gives notes on the value of the wood. Drawings of the twigs, leaves, and 
fruiting parts accoinpiiny the description of each species. 

The comparative Are resistance of Douglas flr and redwood, R. E. 
WoBTHiNGTON (Wosh. [State] Univ., Forest Club Quart., 2 (1023), No. 1, pp. 
12-14, flos. 2).--Ignition tests with thoroughly dried i>ieces of Douglas fir and 
redwood cut from the longitudinal surfaces of pieces of medium density, in the 
form of 1-in. squares 0.12 and 0.26 in. in thickness, showed that Douglas fir 
resists comhustion to a greater degree than does redwood. At temperatures 
below 460® C. (860® F.) combustion did not take pla(?c, and (he material dis¬ 
tilled away rapidly. At temperatures above 600® the wood burned so quickly 
that no accurate record could be obtained. 

Note on kindal or hongal (Tcrminalia panicnlata W. & A.), U. S. Peab- 
soN ([Indian] Forest Bui. 48 (1922), pp. 12, pi. 1). —Accompanying a veneer 
specimen of the wood, information Ks given relative to the distribution and 
botanical and silvicultural characters of T. (Pentaptern) paniculata. 

The cultivation of cork oaks and production of cork in Spain, E. Cabo 
(Internatl. Rev. Sci. and Pract. Apr. [Rome], n. .scr., 1 (1923), Ao. 2, pp. 322- 
330 , pis. 2). —This is a general article discussing habitat, managenaait and 
utilization, rotations, bark collection, etc. 

Parana pine lumber industry of Brazil, J. C. KiBcaiiiii (U. S. Dept. Com., 
Bur, Foreign and Dom. Gum ., Trade Inform. Bui. 92 {1923), pp. //-fi.S).—This 
pamphlet contains general information concerning the Parana pine (Arau¬ 
caria brasiliana), a species comprising approximately 20 per cent of the 
Brazilian forests, and which at the present time is being cut extensively 
for supplying local needs, not only in Brazil but also In Argentina and 
Uruguay. The quality of the timber, although not equal to that of pine 
obtained from the United States, is sufficiently high to make the Parana 
pine a material factor in competing for the North American trade. 

An Investigation of certain factors concerning the resin-tapping indus¬ 
try in Finns longifolia, H. G. Champion {[Indian] Forest Bui. 51 (1922), 
pf). 20). —With a view to ascertaining the rate of occlusion of old channels in 
P, longifolia, observations were made on trees of different ages growing at 
different elevations and exposures. 

It was found that age has a direct effect upon the occlusion of channels. 
On a basis of 100 for mature trees, Immature graded at 98 and overmature 
at 49. Trees with well developed crowns healed more rapidly than did those 
with less perfect crowns. In respect to altitude, the rate of occlusion was 
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most rapid between 5,000 and 6,000 ft. elevation, dropping off at lower and 
at higher levels. Healing was most favorable on northern and western 
aspects, poorest on southern, and intermediate on easterly exposures. Even 
in the case of individual trees, those channels located on the northern side 
healed most readily. No significant effe<?t was noted on the rate of occlusion 
of channels on comparable trees which laid rested different lengths of time 
since tapping. Observations on single channels showed that healing was 
almost always most rapid at the top and bottom of the channel. 

In general conclusion, It is pointed out that the rate of occlusion of the 
channels made in resin tapping operations on T\ longifolia depends primarily 
on the general vigor of the tree, its stage of maturity, development of the 
crown, and height growth, and secondarily upon an adequate supply of water 
and nutrients reaching the edges of the wounds. 

Investigations on the occurrence of caoutclioiic and latex vessels in the 
leaves of Hcvea brasiliensis, W. Boun.iOFF {Arch. Rnhhercult. 'Neflerland. 
Indie, 7 { t92S), No. 5, pp. 205-216, figs. S ).—Doterniinations of the amount of 
caoutchouc in the leaves of trees of known iiroductivity showed no correlation 
whatsoever hetwt»en leaf content and yielding capacity of the tree. A study of 
position of the latex vessels in the leaves leads the author to believe that 
the vessels do not function as conveyors of food material but serve rather for the 
storage of caoutchouc, a material which is believed to be purely an excretory 
I)rodiu*t. Tills assumption is further borne out l)y the fact that the wintering 
leaves containtsl a slightly higher percentage of cnoiitxiioiic than did leaves 
during the growing season. 

Demonstration courses in kiln drying, boxing and crating, gluing of 
wood, wood properties and uses ((■. S. Dept, Agr., Mise. Circ. 8 (1923), 
pp. 20, figs. 18). —Details are given concerning demonstration courses offered 
by the P^)rest Products Laboratory. TT. S. D. A. Forest Service, in kiln drjdng 
of lumber, boxing and crating, gluing of wood, and propertii's and uses of wood. 
Stress is laid on tin* practical aspects of the subjects with a view to assisting 
factory and sawmill (‘xecutives, foremen, kiln operators, and other persons en¬ 
gaged in handling lumber or lumber products. 

Pulp-wood consumption and wood-pulp production, 1020, U. V. 
Ukynolds and A. H. Ptebson {U. S. Dept. Agr.. Forest Serv., pp. .W, figs. I ^).— 
Prepared in a similar manner to that for the year 1018 (K. S. R., 42. p. 144), this 
pamphlet contains detailed statistics on pulp-wood consumption and wood-pulp 
production in the TUnited States in 1020. A maj) Is Included sliowlng the 
geogra])hi<*al distribution of wood-pulp mills in North America in 1021. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Tlie relation of air temperature to certain plant diseases, .1. Johnson 
(Phytopathoiogy, 11 (1921), No. 11, pp. U6-458, pis. 8, figs. 2 ).-A description 
is given of chambers used In tills investigation in which the air temperature and 
humidity were controlled within relatively narrow limits. With this apparatus 
a study was made of the inlluence of air temperature on the mosaic disease 
of tobacco, a bacterial leaf spot of tobacco due to Bneterium tabaenm and the 
late blight of potato (Phytophthora infeatans). 

The optimal temperature for the development of the different diseases was 
determined, and in the case of mosaic disease lies between 28 and 30® C., for 
the wildfire of tobacco between 28 and 32®, and for the Idiytoplithora blight of 
potato above 25 and below 32®. The maximum temperatures are also stated. 
The activity of the enzyms to which mosaic has l>een attributed did not appear 
to be lowered by the maximal temi>eratures, and the enzyms are therefore be¬ 
lieved to be an effect rather than a cause of the disease. 
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riMseases of cacao and other plants, St. Thomas], A. F. de Seabba and 
N. Patottit^i^abd (M^m. Soc, Portuffaise 8ci. Nat,^ 86 t, Zool., 7fo , 2 (1922) ^ pp» 
10, 71, 87-97, figs, ;e).—These sections of this report (which also deals with 
animal pests) give accounts of fungus diseases of trees in St. Thomas, re¬ 
lating more particularly to cacao as affected by Stemonites splendens, DaJdinia 
oonoentrica, Trametes persoonii, Polypoms Hgnosus, Hexagona discopoda, and 
Oonoderma fulvellum; by the drying up of the branches ( Corticium javanicum, 
Botryodiplodia theohromae, and Nectria sp.); by gafa (Cephaleuros virescens, 
N. alhiseda n. sp. (Fusarium theohromae), Phoma theohromae n. sp., and An- 
thromycopsis filiformis n. sp.); by mela (Colletotrichum theohromae, Stilhum 
scahre n. sp. and N, ochroUuca) ; and by nematodes (Heterodera radicicolq), 

[Plant diseases, Federated Malay States], P. W. South (Agr. Bui, Fed, 
Malay States, 9 (1921), No. S, pp, 201-208), —Disease and pest control measures 
as reported under work of the inspection staff, July to September, 1921, relate 
to rubber tree pink disease, moldy rot, black stripe, patch canker, and Insect 
enemies. 

Report of the imperial mycologist [Pnsa, 1921—22], W. McHak (Agr. 
Research Inst., Pusa, 8ci. Rpts,, 1921-22, pp. H-50). —This section contains 
condensed accounts of rice parasitic fungi, sugar cane mosaic. Jute diseases in 
relation to manures, systematic work, and a program of plant disease work 
for the coming year. 

Some relations of the crown gall organism to its host tissue, A. .1. Htkeb 
(Jour. Agr, Research {U. /?.], 25 (1928), No. 8, pp, 119-182, pis. 5).—Prelimi¬ 
nary to a study of control measures for crown gall on raspberries, black¬ 
berries, etc., the author conducted an investigation of the disease on the 
tomato, which is readily infected by the organism Bacterium tumefaciens. 
As a result of the experiment it is believed that crown gall bacteria are 
located in certain intercellular spaces of the host tissue, and that they are 
present In much larger iiunibers than has been supposerl. 

Crown gall infection in tomato stems was found to take place only through 
wounds, and it was not necessary for infection that the organisms should be 
carried into the wound at the time of puncture. When a continuous channel 
of liquid was provided in the tomato stem either by mechanical pressure or by 
freezing, the bacteria migrated and producetl galls several centimeters from 
the point of inoculation. When the organisms were introduced into a wound 
wliich cut some of the vascular bundles, they appeared to travel. In some part 
of the conductive tissue, probably the tracheae, and when a wound enabled 
them to escape, Induced proliferation. 

The usual methods of staining are said to fail to demonstrate the bacteria 
in position. 

The parasitism of Colletotrichum lindemuthianum, J. G. Leach (Minne¬ 
sota 8ta. Tech, Bui, H (1928), pp, 8-il, pis, 8, figs, 6). —The results are given 
of a study of the parasitism of C. lindemuthianum as a contribution to the solu¬ 
tion of the general problem of disease resistance in plants. The author claims 
that at least 8 distinct biologic forms of C. lindemuthAanum were found as a re¬ 
sult of comparative Inoculation tests made with 15 cultures on 14 varieties of 
field beans. The size of the lesions produced on a susceptible bean plant when 
inoculated w^as found to be inversely proportional to the age of the tissue inocu¬ 
lated, the older the tissue the smaller the lesion. The age of the tissue in highly 
resistant varieties had no effect on the size of the lesions. It is claimed that 
the size of the spores was influenced by the medium on which they were pro¬ 
duced, but the different biologic forms w^ere not Influenced in the same way by 
the same medium. The temperature relations of the fungus and its behavior in 
various riie<lia were determined. All efforts to change the parasitic capabilities 
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of a biologic form were unsuccessfu], ai were also all efforts to break down host 
resistance. 

Penetration of the epidermal cell wall wns found to be accomplished in the 
same manner on susceptible and resistant varieties 0 / beans. In yoiin^? tissue 
of a susceptible variety the infection hypha rapidly eiilarf?ed into a normal 
mycelium and continued its growth. In old tissue of susceptible vori<»ties the 
mycelium wfis retarded in its development by increased resistance of the cell 
walls. In a highly resistant variety seldom more than one or two cells were 
attacked, and the hyphae were soon disintegrated, resulting in the death and 
disintegrution of the host protoplast. This Is considered to be a nutritional 
pbeiiomenoii, tlie mycelium being destroyed by autolysis induced by starvation 
and the resulting products killing and staining the host cells. 

Further studies on physiology of Rhizoctonia solani, T. Matsumoto (liul 
Imp. Col. Apr. and Forestry, Japan, No. 5 {192S), pp. pi. 1, figs. 8 ).— 

A conclusion reached in the paper previously noted (B. S. It., 46, p. 325) was to 
the effect that the strains studied by the author, with few exceptions, might 
have been derived from a single strain, although some marked pbysiologi(*al and 
morphological six^cJalizations were observed. In the present paper the attempt 
is made to obtain soiire additional data concerning the evidea)ce of specialization 
manifested by some individuals of a single strain, when they were placed under 
diverse environmental conditions. Interest is centered also on studies of the 
physiology of the fungus in question. The present paper is Intended to serve 
as a supplementary report by showing to what extent a single strain can ex¬ 
hibit specialization in physiological behaviors under the influence of changes in 
the culture media or other several environmental conditions, also by presenting 
additional data concerning the physiological characteristics of the fungus. This 
is done in considerable tabular, descriptive, and discussioual detail. 

Vegetative vigor of the host as a factor influencing susceptibility and 
resistance to certain rust diseases of the higlier plants, M. A. ILvines 
{Amer. Jour. Boi.^ 9 {1922} ^ No. pp. 183-203). —From sUidies on the cereal 
rusts the author has concluded that health and vigor of the ho.st favor rather 
than hinder its Inoculation by a rust and the further development of the 
diseased condition. The evidence bearing more or less directly on the main 
conclusion is given in detail, partly in conne<!tlon with factors relateii to the 
state of the host. 

The rOle of the genus Rlianinus in the dissemination of crown rust, S. M. 

Dietz {U. S. Dept. Ayr. Bui. 1162 (1923), pp. 19, figs. 8 ).—In coniinuatioii of 
previous stutlies (E. S. R., 47, p. 542) the author gives an account of the role 
of certain species of Rhamnus in the dissemination of crown rust of oats. 
The introduced species {R. cathartica) and the native species (/?. lanceolata) 
are considered to be the most common hosts of the crown rust in Iowa, and 
a number of epidemics of rust on oats have been traced to these ho.st plants. 
Other species of Rhamnus are somewhat subject to infection by the fungus, 
but they are considered relatively unimportant in the ilissemination of the 
rust. 

Fungicidal dusts for the control of bunt, W. W. Mackie and F. N. Biuuus 
(California Sia. Bui. S64 (1923), pp. 533-572, pis. S, figs. 12).—A detailed 
account is given of the cooperative investigations previously reported upon 
in part (E. S. R., 47, pp. 246, 647). The authors describe in detail experi¬ 
ments in treating seed wheat for the prevention of bunt in which known 
quantities of spores were added to susceptible varieties of wdieat. Many 
fungicidal solutions while found destructive to bunt spores delayed or in¬ 
jured the germination and growth. Copper sulphate is said to repress root 
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growth and formaldehyde that of plumule development. Treatments with 
solutions were found to reduce germination. Sulphur reduced the occurrenci‘ 
of bunt where the quantity of smut on the seed was light, but is not considere<l 
a dependable fungicide! The principal experiments were carried on with 
copper carbonate and comparisons made with copper sulphate powder. The 
copper sulphate in dust form is difficult to obtain on account of its absorbing 
moisture, and if it is to be used the anhydrous copper sulphate is recommended. 

On the whole copper carbonate dust applied to seed wheat at the rate of 2 
oz. per bushel gave very satisfactory control. This treatment did liot injure 
the seed and germination was not inhibited, but, on the contrary, the seed 
germinated earlier and made more vigorous growth than seed treated with 
solution. Experiments were conducted on the dilution of copiier carbonate 
dust, but the authors do not consider this practice warranted. The best 
standard for effective copper carbonate dust is said to be copper in the form 
of copper carbonate 52 to 54 per cent and copper hydrate 39 to 42 per cent, 
and of sufficient fineness to pass through a 200-mesh sieve. 

Experiments made with organic mercuric fungicides were found to give 
excellent results as Ihiiiids. The amount of bunt in a crop was found to 
depend in a large part upon the quantity of bunt spores borne by the kernel, 
the percentage of bunt decreasing with the decrease in the spore dosage. 

H-ion concentration in its relation to wheat scab, E. F. Hopkins (Amer. 
Jour, Bot.j 9 {1922) y No. 4^ pp. i59-J79, figs, 18). —In the experiments here 
reported as undertaken to determine the relation of H-ion concentration to 
wheat scab, it was desired to find, if existing, a limiting acidity for seedling 
infection of wheat by the causal organism (Oibherella mubinetii). 

The study of tliis organism shows that, although a wide range of acidity is 
tolerated, there is a minimum in the growth curve. This minimum was found 
in three different series of cultures. In the first series the reaction of a liquid 
medium was adjusted by means of sulphuric acid and sodium hydroxid; In 
the second, primary and secondary potassium phosphate, phosphoric acid, and 
potassium hydroxid were used In a liquid medium; and in the third, the acidity 
of potato-dextrose agar was varied by means of lactic acid. The minimum 
point in the curve varied from pH 5.5 to pH 6. This i.s said to be similar to 
the results reported by Webb from his work on spore germination and H-iou 
concentration (E. S. 11., 42, p. 224). The use of various substances to change 
the reaction shows that the effect on the growth is due to the H-ion concen¬ 
tration and not to other molecules or ions. 

A correlation appears in the relation of soil acidity to seedling Infection, from 
which a relation is inferred between the effect of acidity on the growth of the 
pathogeiie and its effect on infection. Furthermore, it api)ears from results 
obtained regarding the effect of acidity on tlie rate of germination of wheat 
in the control experiments, which also shows a minimum, that there is also an 
effect of the H-ion on the host which causes a depression in the infection curve. 
How this comes about is not certain, but it is tUought that both these phe¬ 
nomena affect the severity of the infection. The question i*egardiug the cause 
of the depression in these curves seems to require further study of H-ion con¬ 
centration in its ndation to other factors. 

Bacterial spot of Lima bean, W. B. Tisdale and M. M. Williamson (Jour. 
Agr. Research [t/. S.]y 25 (1928)y No. 5, pp. pis. 3). —A spot of Lima 

bean is described whicli has been observed in gardens in southeastern Wisconsin 
for several years. Tlie disease was said to have been very severe in the 
vicinity of Madison, Wis., during the season of 1917. All varieties of Lima 
beans so far tested proved susceptible, although no other grpecies of legumes 
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becauje Infected. The disease 1» characterized on the leaves by more or less 
irregrular spots with grayish centers and definitely delimited purplish borders. 
Ill early stages the disease is characterized by purplish or brown spots, with 
slightly depressed lower surfaces, and in late stages*the center becomes gray. 
Petiole, stem, and pod lesions accompany the disease on the leaves. The seed 
was found to be attacked, and it is considered probable that the organism may 
live over winter in the seed. It is also believed that the organism may live 
over winter in bean refuse. 

As :i result of isolation and inoculation experiments the causal organism was 
ileteriniiKid, and it is described as Bacterium viridifadena n. sp. 

Cabbage diseases, L. L. Haiiteu and L. R. Jones {U, S. Dept. Apr., Farmers' 
Bid. JS51 (1923), pp. 11-^29, pgn. H ).—This is a nwision, by J. C. Walker, of 
FariiKM-s’ r»ull('tin r)*jri (E. S. It., 38, p. 850), in wliicli popular descriptions are 
given of a number of the more important common diseases to which cabbage 
is subject. 

Texas root rot of cotton and methods of its control, J. J. Taubenhaus 
and I>, T. KiM.oucai (Texas Sta. Uul. 307 (1928), pp. 3-9S, figs. 15). —The results 
are givcMi of six years’ laboratory and lield experiments on the cause of Texas 
root rot, liiV history of ihe organism, conditions which favor infection, methods 
of si)read, and means of control. 

This di.sease, l)y nvason of tl)e large numher of economic plants attacked, 
is beJi(‘V( (1 to lie one of the most Important plant discaises of the State. Studios 
by the authors indicate that root rot Is capable of attacking 31 different 
ecoiHunic lield crops, 58 truck crops, 18 kinds of fruit and herrms, 35 kinds of 
forest trees tuul sluuihs, 7 kinds of herbaceous ornamentals, and 20 kinds of 
weeds. lUit little dilTerence in resi.stance has l)een found in tlu‘ various va¬ 
rieties of cotton. Among tlie applCvS and i)ear.s tested none showed any re¬ 
sistance*, wliile ]teach trees ami pt'cans were highly or wholly resistant. 

Tlie authors studied tiie inlluence of various factors on tlie development and 
control of tlie disease* and found that it was greatly inliuenced by soil moisture 
and tt*ini)erat lire wliicli result in a well developed root system. Deep plowing, 
crop rotation, and the addition of fertilizers were not found to he of practical 
value ill controlling the disease. Early and close planting through the tend¬ 
ency to cau.se better root contacts fav(»red tlie occurrence of root rot. Some 
evidenc<* was oi)taiiied that indicates tiiere is more root rot in a cotton crop if 
it follows another crop of a su.sceptihle host, such as tlie sweet potato. 

The authors claim to have demonstrated through artificial cultures that the 
fungus Ozotiium omnirorum is specifically connected witli Phymafotrichum 
omnivonii)}, whicli has been priwiously described (E. S. R., 36, p. 146). From 
a study of tlu* parasitic habit of this organism it is believed that it is unaiile 
to maintain Itself on dead organic matter, but that it requires a living host on 
which to winter over. Cotton roots and the perennial morning-glory (Ipomoca 
trichocarpa), and perhaps other plants, serve as living hosts on which the 
fungus winters over. 

For tlie control of the disease it is recommended that after the last cotton 
picking, cotton roots should be pulled out, exposed to drying, and then worked 
under. Clean cultivation, if thoroughly iHTfornied, would also reduce the 
tendency on the part of the fungus to spread. 

Control of cotton wilt by the use of potash fertilizers, L. E. Hast (Jour. 
Amcr. 8oo. Apron., H (1922), No. 6, pp. 222-221 figs. 5).—In 1920, nine 5-acre 
plats on dilTererit plantations near Scott, Ark., were exi>erimentally plantiHl to 
cotton, the soil being alluvial river land of the sort known as Lonoke very fine 
sandy loam. To this was added 600 lbs. per acre of a different fertilizer for 
each plat, but on both the fertilized fields and the unfertilized control the cotton 
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plants almost all died. In 1921,1,000 lbs. was used of a fertilizer, which showed 
on analysis 5 i)er cent available phosphoric acid, 1.5 per cent nltrofjen, and 6.25 
per cent potash (in kuinit). Applied before planting, this gave a crop sliowing 
no dead plants and welgliing out 1,127 lbs. of seed cotton per acre, as against 
225 lbs. from the control, on which the plants were badly infected and began to 
die long before they were mature. Plants on an adjoining area to which 500 
lbs. per acre of fertilizer containing 10 per cent available phosphoric acid, 3 per 
cent nitrogen, and no potash was applied before planting and to which 500 lbs. 
per acre of kainit was used as an additional application after tlie plants were 
up and growing, were equally resistant to the disease and Just as prolific. 

These experiments will be continued, and various kinds and quantities of 
potash, both alone and in combination with other plant foods, will be used to 
determine their effectiveness in controling this disease. 

Transmission, variation, and control of certain degeneration diseases 
of Irish potatoes, E. S. Schultz and P. Folsom (Jour. Agr . Hcaearrh [ U . 

25 (1923), No. 2, pp. 43-118, pla. 15). —detailed account is given of invesiiga- 
tions on degeneration dist^ases of the potato. Tlie authors recognize the follow¬ 
ing diseases which may cause degeneration: Mild mosaic, leaf-rolling mosaic, 
rugose mosaic, streak, leaf roll, spindling-tuber disease, and iinmottled curly 
dwarf. 

The symptoms of each disease are described, means of transmission indicated, 
and the effect of each disease oJi a number of different vari(‘ties of potatoes is 
shown. It was found that a number of these diseases may occur in combi¬ 
nation. The different diseases vary in their economic importance, and natural 
transmissiou by insects contributes to the difficulty of the control problem. 
Pei'petuation of the diseases is said to occur in the tubers and not in the soil 
alone. Interspecific inoculations with leaf mutilation and aphids are said to 
Indicate that tobacco mosaic is not identical with potato mild mosaic, that the 
tomato is susceptible to both of these mosaics and also to rugose mosaic, and 
that nightshade is susceptible to mild mosaic. Raspberry mosaic appeared 
harmless to potatoes. 

From studies of methods of control it is claimed that selection of tubers 
without knowledge of the parent plants can not eliminate seed from diseased 
plants infected late in the season. Hill selection in fields containing diseased 
plants throughout the growing season was found disappointing as a means of 
eliminating disease. Proximity and a heavy aphid infestation were said to 
increase the spread of mild mosaic, while sufficient isolation from diseased 
stocks reduced it so that a state of freedom from the disease was imiintained. 
Conditions that reduced aphid dispersal from diseaswl to healtliy hills was 
found to reduce the amount of disease transmission. 

Potato degeneration is considered largely, and possibly entirely, a result of 
the increase of, and injury by, certain degeneration diseases. 

Degeneracy diseases of potato, V. DucoMErr (Min. Agr, [Frafwe], Ann. 
J^piphytiea, 8 (1922), No. 3, pp. 27-93). —Of these two chapters, the first deals 
generally with phases of degenerescence, including their history. The second 
deals with selection by different plans and phases looking to prevention of 
degeneracy in potato varieties. 

The importation of potatoes for seed, V. Peolion (Italia Agr., 60 (1923), 
No. 3, pp. 111-115). —^This report, presented to the Commission for Consultation 
on Potato Diseases, deals with the necessity for periodical change of seed 
tubers, the Justification and results of importation of foreign seed potatoes, and 
potato canker. 

Potato brown rot, F. C. Meieb and G. K. K. Link (V. 8. Dept. Agr., Dept. 
Giro. 281 (192S), pp. 6, pis. 2).-—A popular description is given of the brown 
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rot of potatoes due to BaoUtua solanacearum, and suggestions are given to con- 
trol the disease or prevent its spread after harvest and in storage. 

Late blight of potatoes and the weather, VV. H. Maktijv (A'OW Jersey Stas, 
Bui, 384 (1023), pp, 5-23, figs. 2).—As a result of hii# investigations the authoj* 
considers that there is a correlation of weatJier conditions with outbreaks of 
late blight. In those years when the July temperature was below the average 
(73.7° F.) for the month and the rainfall above the average (5.02 in.) epidemics 
of late blight werti experienced. As a general deduction it is claimed! that in 
New Jersey vvJien the temi>erature for the month of July is below 74° and the 
rainfall above 4.74 in., conditions are produced that are likely to result in an 
epidemic of late blight. 

Ten years of potato spraying in New Jersey, W. H. Maktin (Aow Jersey 
Stas. Bui. 383 (1923), pp. 5-S2). —A summary account is given of 10 years’ 
work of spraying i>oiatoe8 by the New Jersey Experiment Stations in which 
it was found tluit with the variety Irish Cobbler an average increase in yield 
of 28.2 bu. per acre was oblained due to spraying, although late blight was 
absent. Spraying lest.s with the American Giant variety in the absence of late 
blight did not result in incr<‘ased yields, but when late blight was present an 
average increase of 09.4 hu. per acre was stvured. Spraying tests with late 
crop potatoes gi’own lor seed imrpu.ses showed an average increase of 33.2 bu. 
per aero, and in addition to the increased yields preliminary tests showed that 
tuber.s fnmi sprayed idaiils were more vigorous than thos<; froni uusj)rayed ones. 
A 5-5-50 Hordoaux mixture proved the most satisfactory fungicide used, and 
comi)arative U‘sts with homemade and commercial Bordeaux mixtures showed 
better control tor the former. In general, 4 to 5 applications are recommended 
for the Irish Cobbler variety, while for the American Giant, a late variety, 
5 to 7 applications arc considered desirable. 

Effect of fertilizers and lime on control of tomato leaf spot (Septoria 
lycopersici), F. J. PKiTCiiAim and \V. S. Pokte (Phytopathology, il {1021), 
No. 11, 2 )p. 433-44t), fiys. 13). —Experiments are rei>orted in which a number ot 
fertilizers were tested to determine their effect on the leaf spot of tomato 
plants, and no fertilizer or other substance used was fouud to increase or 
decrease the susceidibility of tomato plants to leaf spot except as it affected 
growth or tiie internal conditions accompanying growth. Different quantities 
and ratios of sodium nitrate, potas.sium sulphate, acid phosphate, air-slaked 
lime, and copiicr sulphate were employed, and the different substances either 
increased or decreased the leaf area and thereby caused a corresponding 
alteration in the number of infections per plant. Favorable conditions for 
growtli increased susceptibility to infection. 

Biochemistry of plant diseases.— 111, Effect of Sclerotinia ciiierea on 
plums, ,]. J. AViijjvman and \V. .M. Sanukkstkom {Bot. Uaz., 73 (1922), No. 4^ 
pp, 287-307, Jlys. 7).—The tirst paper in tliis .serit's (E. 8. K.. 42. p. 758) lU^alt 
with the vitamin requirement of the fungus (S, cinerea), the second with Its 
relations to the pectic substances of the host (E. S. It., 44, p. 825). The 
present pai)er deals with the composition of certain varieties of plums, and 
the changes In composition brought about during tlie process of rotting due 
to the fungus. The literature bearing on the chemistry of plant diseases, 
especially the effect of disease on the composition of plants and the chemical 
differences between resistant and luuiresistant varieties of the same species, 
is reviewed in some detail. 

Tlie laboratory inoculations recorded in this paper corroborated the field 
observations on plum varieties as to their relative resistance to the brown 
rot fungus (S, cinerea). In the field an Important factor in resistance is 
the thickness of the skin. In tlie present studies this was eliminated by 
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iujectlng the spores into the tissues, so that the differences in the rate of 
rotting were due mostly to physiological factors. The object of the investi¬ 
gation was to throw some light on these factors. 

The varieties showed not only different rates of rotting^ hut the character 
of the growth of the fungus differed Jis to the amount of fruiting. The 
susceptible varieties in general showed a greater amount of fruiting on the 
surface of the fruits. No study is recorded in the literature of the factt>rs 
affecting sporulutiuu in this fungus, except the vitamin relations touched 
upon by Willaman, as above noted. In the i)reseiit work it was noticed that 
the Juices of resistant varieties have a higher specUic gravity, a slightly 
greater H-ion concentration, a lower titratahlo acidity, and a slightly greater 
oxalic acid content. In these items the differences between resistant and 
nonresistant varieties are not sufliciently marked to convince one (hat they 
constitute the chemical basis of resistance. Culture work with S(derotiiua, 
using fruit juices in which the various factors can he varied iiiul controlled, 
will no doubt throw considerable light on the question. 

When tlie fungus rots the plum, some well marked changes in composition 
take place in the tissues. The juices show considerable decrease in specific 
gravity, a decrease in true acidity, a decrease in titratahle acidity that is (rf 
greater magnitude than the decrease in true aiadity, and an imrease in 
oxalic acid content. The fungus in .some way t)rovents the production of 
tannin that Itikes place in the green fruit after it is picked irorn the tree. 
The fungus converts a portion of i!ie nonprotein nitrogen cf tlie host into 
protein nitrogen in its own mycelium. 

Nitrites could not he detected in any of tlie samples. They are probably 
not a product of the rotting by this fungus. No liypothesis can l)e suggested 
as 3 "et for tlie chemical and physiological basis of resistance in the brown 
rot of stone fruits. 

Biochemistry of plant diseases.—IV, Proximate analysis of plums rott^Ml 
by Selerotinia cinerea, J. ,T. Wilij^man and F. U. Davison (/io/. G'a.:., 7.} 
No. I, pp. 104-109, figs. 2 ).—In the present work the ordinary tiroxiinate 
analyses, together with tlie detennimition of calcium, were made, using tour 
varieties of plums at three stages of maturity. 

Plum tissue that has been I’otted by cincrca was found to lx* consistently 
higher in ash. Cat), nitrogen, and ether extract than is the sound tissue. This 
is ascribed to loss of dry matter by respiration in the rotted sam]>los. The 
resistant varieties are conspicuously higher in crude liber tlifiii the susceptible. 
The quality and quantity of the structural elements of the tissues no doubt 
are important factors in their resistance properties. The ash, nitr«)gen. 
CaO, and ether extract are lower in the resistant vari(Mi(‘s, hut not 
sufficiently so to constitute limiting factor.s in the nutrition of the invading 
parasite. As the ripening of plums proceeds, there is a decrease in the ash, 
nitrogen, and calcium content, due i>robubly to storage of carbohydrates and 
acids. 

Rots of early strawberries in Florida and southern California, N. K. 

Stevens (Awer. Jour. Bot, 9 ( 1922 ), No. 4 , pp. 204 - 211 , figs. 4 ). . Hhizopus 

nigricans, known to be the most common cause of decay of ripe strawberry 
fruits In Florida, is of minor importance on winter strawberries in California. 
Botrytis cinerea^ which is common on strawberries only under conditions of 
extreme moisture in Florida, is regularly abundant in California during the 
winter. This difference seems to be due in part to the somewhat more favor¬ 
able moisture conditions In California, but especially to the fact that during 
the winter months there is a daily period during which the temperature 
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is favorable for the growth of B. cinerea, but unfavorable for the growth of 
H. 7iigrioan8. 

A study of the damping.off disease of coniferous seedlings, T. S. Han¬ 
sen, W. H. Kenety, G. H. WiGQiN, and E. C. Stak&an (Minnesota Tech. 
Bui. 15 (1923), pp. 5-28, figs. 20 ).—A report is given t)f a study of the effect of 
time of sowing, treatment of seed, etc., on the damping-off of coniferous seed¬ 
lings. 

It is claimed that to obtain rapid germination seed should not bi* sown until 
the soil tein[)eratures reach 00° F. Seed sown early in the summer is less 
sn])ject to damping-off than that sown in the early spring. Preliminary soak¬ 
ing of the seed of white and Norway pine does not hast<‘n or increase the 
rate of germination, but it does incn‘ase the tendency to injury from damping- 
off. The seed should ho covered as lightly as is consistent with good nursery 
practice. Manure was found not to increase dumping-off, l)ut tankage not 
only increased damping-off hut decreased germination. Tlu‘ use of sphagnum 
moss as a mulch is said to iiicrc .nse germination and decrease damping-off with 
tile possible exception of ja(‘k pine. The more densely steeds were sown, up 
to 800 per sepjare foot, the higher the germination and the less the injury from 
dauii)ing-off. Ftw the tr(*atment of the seed beds the authors claim that for 
the sterilization of while pi fie I oz. sulphuric acid p(‘r sfiuare foot gave the best 
results, for Norway pine and white pine i oz. hydrochloric acid per square 
foot, aud for jack j^ine fa oz. hydrochloric acid. These treatments should be 
applied at Ibe time <d’ sowing, the expen.s(‘ of applying fungicides at other 
tiiiHfs being entirely out of proportion to the results obtained. Tliere is said 
to he no great danger of loss from damping-off after tlie s(‘ed]lngs are about 
four weeks old. 

Fungi causing dainpiiig.off of coniferous seedlings in 3finnesota, E. C. 
Stakman {Min)i('snfa Tech. Bui. 15 (1923), pp, 20-85 ).—A study was made 
of the different fungi capable of causing damplng-off of coniferous seedlings in 
Minnesota, and it was found that species of Fusarium, Pythlum, Ilhizoctonia, 
Botrytis, and possibly Alteniaria are more or less universally in the soil and as 
facultative parasites may j^rodm’e damping-off. No evidence was found to 
indicate that one lio.st species i.s more susceptible than another to the same 
organism, and the different tyj)es of injury could not be correlated with the 
jiresenco of the different kinds of fungi found in the lesions. All the organisms 
except Botrytis were found in beds that had been previously treated. 

Brown bast [and canker of Hevea], T. Fetch (Arch. RuhhcrcuJl. Neder¬ 
land. Indie, 5 (1921), No. 8, pp. HG, W ).—^This brief corrective discussion 
refers to confusion between tlie two diseases, Hevea brown bast and Hevea 
canker. 

Treatment of moldy rot disease by application of Agrisol, A. Shakples 
(Ayr. Bui. Fed. Malay States, 9 (1921), No. 3, pp. 18i-191).-A first field test 
of Agrisol against rubber tree moldy n>t proved successful. A second test 
under trying conditions, which are indicated, though less successful evidenced 
the value of Agrisol under field conditions, the disease being kept under con¬ 
trol on areas where it had always previously been troublesome. The procedure 
of using Agrisol is simple. Other exi)eriments with coal-tar i)r()ducts are con¬ 
templated. 

Ring rot, a now disease of Hevea, P. E. Keuchknius (Arch. Ruhhercult. 
Nederland. India, 4 (1920), No. 10, pp. 495-^97, pis. 5).—Hevea bark ring rot is 
reported as common in Sumatra and present in the Straits Settlements and the 
Federated Malay States. It affects the outer half of the bark, which in the 
initial stage of the disease is characterlaed by a sepia color and succulence, but 
later dries aud scales off, mostly In concentric rings. The trouble, which ap* 
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pears to be due to a fungus, may disappear without treatment or may be 
remedied by scraping away the diseased bark. 

Notes on the South American leaf disease of rubber, W. N. C. Bklgrave 
{Ayr, But, Fed, Malay SMes, 9 ( 1921 ), No. S , pp. 179 - 183 ).— These notes are 
taken from a report by the author giving results of a visit made to Trinidad 
and British Guiana in November, 1920, for the purpose of studying the South 
American rubber leaf disease, the history of which is briefly outlined as show¬ 
ing a tendency to increase locally on the occurrence of favoring (!onditions. 
There must be almost a continuous supply of fresh young leaves for the dis¬ 
ease to flourish. Wintering is not as sharply defined in this region as in the 
Federated Malay States. Reference is made to information regarding the 
disease, particularly as furnished by Bancroft (E. S. R., 38, pp. 153, 350) and 
by Stahel (E. S. R., 45, p. 654). 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY—ENTOMOLOGY. 

Twenty-second report of the State entomologist of Connecticut for tlie 
year 1022 , W. E. Biutton et at.. (Connecticui State Sta. Bui 2^7 (t92.H), pp. 
269-381, pis. 16, figs. 8). —Following a discussion of entomological features of 
1922 (pp. 274-278), and rei)orts of the inspection of nurseries (pp. 279"“282), 
inspection of imported nursery stock (pp. 282-284). inspection of apiaries (pp. 
284-290), and of work in suppressing the gipsy and brown-tail moths (pp. 
290-326), accounts are given of Mosquito Control Work, 1922, by S. T. Sealy 
(pp, 326-320) ; Tests of Sprays to Control the San Jos(^ Scale (pp. 329-331) ; 
Te.sts of Paradichlorobenzene as a Remedy for the Peach Borer (pj). 331, 332) 
and Cabbage Root Maggot Experiments (pp. 332, 333), both by M. P. Zappt*; 
Work with the ICuropean Red Mite in 1922 (pp. 333-338), The Occurrence of 
Several New Spider Mites in Connecticut (pi). 338-340), and Notes on the 
Life History of the Spruce Mite, Paratefranyrhus uniiiiyuis (.Tacobi), (pp. 
340-,342), all by P. Garnian; Does the Corn Karworm Live Over Winter in 
Connecticut? (pp. 343, 344) ; Notes on the Egg Stage of the Eiionymus Scale 
(pp. 344, 345) ; An Asiatic Beetle in Connecticut, Anomala oricntalis Waterh. 
(pp. 345, 346) ; Nicotin Dust as a Control for the Turnip Aphid, by B. IT. 
Walden (pp, 346, 347) ; lUie Rhododendron Borer, Sesia rhododendri Beut. 
(pp. 347-351) ; The Maple Borer. Qlycohius (Plagionotus) spccioms Say (pp. 
351-355) : The Maple Sesian, Synanthedon (Sesia) aeeriii Clem. (pp. 335-357) ; 
The Si)ruce Gall Aphid, ChermeH abietis L. (pp. 357-359) ; The Bronze Birch 
Borer, Agrilus anxius Gory (pp. 359-361) ; Control of Ant Invasions (pp. 361- 
367) ; The European Corn Borer (pp. 367-369) ; and Miscellaneous Insect Notes 
(pp. 369-378). 

In the work with the European red mite, it was found that fish-oil soap, laun¬ 
dry sonj) plus sulphur, linseed oil emulsion, and lime sulphur with lead arsenate 
and nicotin sulphate gave control in 1922, the more effective being applied be¬ 
fore the middle of June. Dust containing nicotin, lead arsenate, and sulphur 
did not control the mite effectively. Flsh-oil soap Is cheaper than any of the 
others, and fungicides can be added without making it too expensive. 

Several new forms of spider mites of economic importance not hitlierto known 
to occur in Connecticut, here noted, include Tenuipalpus lineola (0. & F.), 
Tetranychus popuU (Koch), Schizotetranychm schizopus Zach., Paratetrany- 
ehus Mcolor Banks, and Oligonychus americonus Ew. P. ununguis has been ob¬ 
served on spruce, red pine seedlings, and cedars in Connecticut and is capable 
of doing much liarm, especially to young trees. Its attacks cause the needles to 
turn brown and drop off. The author records tlie collecjtlon of a few adults of 
Anomala orientalia on grounds at Westvllle, New Haven, formerly occupied 
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by a nursery company. This beetle, which Is a destructive pest c)f supar cane 
in the Hawaiian Islands, could not he detected in 1922, and it is thou.c;lit that 
the infestation may have l)(*en entirely eradicated by 4;he removal of the nursery 
and the erection of buildings. The application on August 21 of a sulphur-nico- 
tin dust containing 5 per cent of nicotin sulphate, equivalent to 2 per cent of 
nicotin, to rutabagas Infested by Aphis pseudohrassiew Davis resulted in the 
complete destruction of tlie aphids yrhere the dust was thoroughly applied. The 
rhododendron borer has IxHm a source of injury to rhododendrons in New 
Haven, South Maiuthester, and Greenwich during the past two years, and its 
control is a soiiTewhat difficult problem in large plantings. 

Thirty-flI'tli report of the State entomologist, 1021, E. F^. Kicr/r (N. Y, 
Fliate Mns, Huh pp. I2IK />/«. 2, figs. S), —This report gives an 

account of the injurious insects of the year, Including the European corn 
borer (pp. 15-29), codling moth (with a chart and tabulation showing the effect 
of temperature on codling moth oviposftlon) (pp. 29-36), corn earworm or 
bollworra (pp. 37-40), raspberry beetle or raspberry byturus (Byturus unicolor 
Say) (pp. 40-42), wheat midge (pp. 43-50), Hessian fly (pp. 51-54), wheat 
Jointworms (nannolita tritici Fitch and H. vaginicola Doa.) (pp. 54-58), and 
the confused flour beetle (Triholium confusum Duv.) (pp. 58-61), and note.s 
on other Insects. 

A systematic catalogue of the insects \vhi<*h attack plants in Brazil and 
an entomoU>gicaI bibliograpliy, A. da Costa Lima (Arch. Escola f^nper. Ayr. 
e Med, Vet, \}^ictheroy, Rio de Janeiro], 6 (1922), No. 1-2 pp. 107-276). —This 
is Jill amintatcd list of 654 iusen-t eiu'Uiies of phuits in Brazil, systematically 
arranged, and a bibliography of 379 titles. Alphabetical Indexes to the species 
and genera of insects and of plants are included. 

Annual r<‘poct of the assistant entomologist for the year ended June 30, 
1921, C. C. GifosH (Burma lU'pi. Agr. .inn. Rpts. Agr. Stas, [c/c.], 1921, pp, 
7?“8ji!).- -Under the heading of invostigntion ;ind o}>'^ervntions of p<.‘sts, the 
author re])orts njxin the ludncipal insects of the year attacking pa<ldy, cotton, 
palms, leguminous field crops, vegetables, tobacco, fruit trec»s, etc. 

The parasitic relations of w^ornis and insects, V. S. Koi)i:\hkimi:u {CPiiibl. 
Halit. \c1r.]. 2. Aht.. (1922), No. 9-12, pp. 220-2/f2) is a brief summary 

of information taken up under the headings of cestodes; treraatodes; nema¬ 
todes, including the Filnrii<hie, Anguillulidae. and Mcaanit idae; Xomatomorpha; 
and Acanthocephalf. A bibliography arranged by groups is included. 

A new method of making engine oil emulsions, A. I'mijoi oiis (Mis¬ 
souri Stft. Hul. 205 (1925). pp. 8, figs. This bulletin i)rcs<mts the results of 
the year’s work with the Missouri cold emulsions (E, S. It., 40, p. 253), and 
gives directions for their preparation and use. By following the method here 
described paraffin oils of the type used in spraying can he emulsified without 
heating and without the use of potash fish-oil soap. 

Sul)stou<*es whh'li have served t'» stabilize eo'Ulsi'Uis in the presence 

of hard water have been used as emulsifying agents. These tire freshly made 
Bordeaux mixture, freshly made copperas-lime mixture, calcium ca.seiimte 
(Kayso), saponin, and others. The cold emulsions have proved to be as efficient 
as the oil-soap emulsions against the San Jos4 scale and the grain aphid. No 
injury to apply trees has resulted from one year’s use in the dormant, delayed 
dormant, and cluster bud stages. The cold emulsions are somewhat cheaper 
and easier to prepare than the oil-soap emulsions and very much clieaper than 
lime sulphur and the miscible oils. They break down more easily in storage 
thaa the nmniifaotured oil-soap emulsions, hut <’an ho reemulsified h.v pumping 
through a spray nozzle. The cold emulsions have the advantage that they do 
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not break down in the presence of hard water or water contaminated with lime 
or lime sulphur, as do the soap emulsions.” 

There is strong evidencg that a 2 per cent oil will control San Jos6 scale, 
and the same may be said for the control of aphids at the delayed dormant 
period. It has not been shown as yet that lubricating oil emulsion can be safely 
applied to apple foliage, although it is probable that no serious injury would 
result to apple trees up to the time the blossoms appear. 

New developments in control of walnut pests, It. E. Smith {Calif. Cult., 
61 (1623), No. 2, p. 35). —Tlic author reports having observed the dusting of 10 
acres of walnuts for aphids by two men before breakfast, and later a battery 
of five “supergiaiit” sprayers covering 40 acres of walnuts per day with liquiil 
lead arsenate-nicotin spray for control of the codling moth and aphids. The 
dusting was done with one of the new self-mixing type of machine, which has 
been described in California Experiment Station Bulletin rir>7 (E. S. R., 49, p. 
287). In using the new machine a 50-lb. sack of hydrated lime was emptied 
into the hopper of the duster and 0.75 pint of 40 per cent nicotin solution poured 
over it, making a 1.5 per cent mixture, after which the duster was thrown into 
action, an<l the mixture was ready for application by tho time the operators 
had taken their positions. Experiments recently conducted at Coleta, Calif.* 
have shown that anything as expensive even as kerosene to replace part of the' 
nicotin, as mentioned in Bulletin 357, is not necessary, but that the amount of 
nicotin may be cut down if the amount of moisture is kept up. Thus, in place 
of 2 pints of 40 per cent nicotin solution to 100 lbs. of lime, 1 pint of nicotin 
to 1 pint of water gave practically as good results, and even 0.5 pint of nicotin 
to 1.5 pints of water was very nearly as effective. Denatured alcohol ns a 
diluent appeared to Increase the effectiveness of the dust still further, possibly 
by aiding the volatilization of the nicotin. 

Grasshopper control in Colorado, C. L. CoauiNS {Colonido Sta. Bui. 237 
(1623), pp, 19, figs. 17). —Brief accounts are given of the life history, habits, 
and control of five of tlio iTio.st destructive locusts in (Colorado, nanady, the two- 
striped locust (Melanophis hivittatuH Say), lesser migratory locust (If. atlanis 
Ril.), red-legged locust, differential locust (ilf. differential is Uhl.), and the long¬ 
winged locust of the plains (Dlssosicira lovgipenuis Thom.). Four formulas 
are given for poison bran mash, each based on different Colorado conditions, 
liopperdozers are described and illustrated, and natural control, organization 
for control measures, and financing a grasshopper campaign are discussed. 

Preliminary notes on two minor pests of the Egyptian cotton crop 
(Creontiades pallidus Ramb. and Nezara viridula L.), T. W. Kirki»atrtck 
(Egypt Min. Ayr.. Tech, and Sd. Serv. Bui. 33 (1923), pp. [3]+15).—During tho 
coui'se of Investigations of the Egyptian cottonseed bug (Oxycarenus hyalini- 
pennis Costa.), two other insects came to the author’s attention as being to 
some extent responsible for some of the damage that has hitherto been wrongly, 
and somewhat vaguely, attributed to Oxycarenus, namely, the green shield-hug 
(N. viridula L.) and a pale green capsid, C. pallidus Ramb. Brief accounts 
are here given of these insects, the nature and extent of their injury, and 
methods of control. Both these plant bugs feed on green bolls, and their 
attack may be recognized by the presence of proliferations on tlie Inside of 
the carpel wall. Their attack on small bolls generally results in shedding and 
on larger ones in premature opening and the production of dead lint. Hand 
picking of Nezara, in the event of a bad Infestation, and clean cultivation arc 
the only feasible methods of limiting the damage of the two pests that can 
be suggested. 
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Construction and operation of barriers against chinch bugs, J. W. Mc- 
(^orj.ooH {Kans, Agr, Col, ExU X Form No, 202 {192S), pp. //, flg. i).—A brief 
popular account. , 

The tropical bedbug in relation to the transmission of relapsing fcTcr in 
Panama, L. H. Dunn {Amer. Jour. Trop, Med., S i!923), No, 4. PP- 3^5-350). — 
“lledbu^s that had fed on m;in and on rnt infected witli relapsing fever did not 
transmit: it: to nninfmed aniiiiala by feeding on them at subsequent Intervals. 
Bedbugs caused relapsing fever when macerated and inoculated into a white 
mouse as late as ,*12 days after they had fed on an infected animal. Spirochetes 
were found in the coeloinic fluid of bedbugs 15 days after feeding on infected 
blood. This would indicate tluit the spirochetes survive and api)arcntly nrulti- 
ply in the bugs for a while at least.” 

Tobacco hornworm insecticide: Recommendations for use of powdered 
arsenate of l(*ad in dark-tobacco district, A. O. Morgan (17. S. Dept. Agr.^ 
FarmeriC BuL iSoG (1923), pp. II+8). —This is a revision of and supersedes 
Fanners’ lUilletin 807 (E. S. 11., 38, p. 159). 

Control of the western poach and prune root-borer, D. C. Mote {Oregon 
S7</. Circ. 30 {1923), pp. If, 3). —This circular calls attention to the fact 

rliat Ffnniitjoidea Kdw., which is one of the worst Insect enemies of 

the iHjach and prune in On'gnn, can he easily and cheaply controlled by the use 
(>r i)aradichlorobenzene. 

The diamond-back moth, ,1. Bukthks (.4/?. *8oc. Rural Argentina, 51 {1928), 
Xn, .//, pp. J62-1()(i, fig^. 3). —This Is a brief summary of information on thi^ 
(‘nemy of ca]>l)age in Arg('ntina. 

Notes oil tlie < ontrol of cutworms by poisoned bait, .T. C. F. Fryer and 
B. Stenton (Ann. Appl. Biol.^ 10 (1923), No. 2, pp. 21/1-252, figs. ,D.“ -Experi¬ 
ments re})orted show that tiie bran bait method of dealing with cutworms is 
v(*r.v fairly cflVctive in lh(‘ case of mangel and swed(‘ fields, one dressing destroy¬ 
ing about 45 p(u- cent. No suhst{mc(* mor<‘ attractive to Agrotis larva» than 
moist bran was lound. l)ran being takiai practically as readily as the natural 
food. 

Disinfecting cotton se(‘d to prevent the spread of the pink bollworm, 
K. E. McDoNAia) and G. .T. Scholl {Texa^ Dept. Agr. Bui. 71 (1922)- pp. 38, 
figs. IG). —I’liis bulletin reports upon exi>eriineiits conducted with the view to 
determining the thermal death point of tiie pink bollworm and the t('m]>erature 
injurious to g(‘riiiiii.Mtion of the cotton seed. Many of the cletails are presented 
in tabular form, Tho findings have been sumiiT.iri/.ed as follows: 

“ C.;ottoii seed must h<‘ subjected to a higlier temperatun' than that which is to 
he ohtaiiKHl at exit. All seed masses must he broken up and each individual 
seed comes into <*ontact with tla' heating meilium. Cotton seed uniformly heated 
to 145° F. with 3.5 ininute.s exposure will be rendered free of living pink boll- 
worms. Cotton seed may he hejited to 105° without injui’y to gm-inination. Dis¬ 
infecting machinery should be equipped with reliable heat control apparatus and 
a good recording thermoiiTeter.” 

Clothes moths and their control, E. A. Back {U. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers' 
Bui. 1353 (1923), pp, 11+29, figs. 21). —This is a practical summary of informa¬ 
tion on tiie common si)ecies of clothes moths, including tlie case-making clothes 
moth {Tinea pelUoneUa L.), the webbing clothes moth {Tineola bisellieUa Hum.), 
and the carpet moth, which Is less frequently met with than the two first men¬ 
tioned. 

The yellow fever mosquito, L. O. Howard {U, S. Dept Agr., Farmers' Bui. 
tS5i (192^3), pp. ll+li, figs. (?).—This is a revision of and supersedes Farmers’ 
Bulletin 547, previously noted (E. S. li., 29, p. 666). 
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The Hessian fly In Kansas, J. W, McColloch {Kmsm 8ta, Tech. Bnl. 11 
(19BS)f pp. $-90, flpa. )B9).—This Is an account based upon a review of the 
literature and investigations conducted by the author. It w-as prepared in 1918 
and reports investigations of the Hessian fly at the station during the last 
Hessian fly outbreak, extending from 1912 to 1917. Many data are presented 
in tabular and chart form. It is pointed out that the pest now ocairs in 82 
counties in the State, and during the period from 1912 to 1917 its ravages on 
wheat caused a loss of at least $55,000,000. 

The author finds that as many as five distinct broods may be present during 
the year, the number varying on account of such factors as temperature and 
moisture. “During the period covered by this paper (1913-1917) the first and 
second spring broods and the main fall brood have been present each year, the 
midsummer brood was noted In 1916, and the supplenientaiT fall brood in 1914, 
1915, and 1916. Dry weather and low temperatures appear to be the limiting 
factors in the number of broods. A study of the source of the various broods 
Indicates that the adults of any generation may be the progeny of any brood 
of the previous two years, that no brood is complete in itself, and that some 
flaxseed always hold over to later generations. 

“ A number of factors enter Into the natural control of the fly. Some evidence 
Is at hand to indicate that the structure of the plant has an important bearing on 
the successful development of the fly on the plant. Climatic conditions are 
also of great importance in the life economy of the fly. . , . Five parasites 
have been reared from flaxseed collected in the State, three species of which 
have been rather numerous each year. A summary of the field observations 
indicates that the parasites are only one factor in the biologic complex of the fly 
and can not be relied upon to effect a control. . . . Among the measures 
of control that might be recommended under certain conditions are the intermit¬ 
tent growing of wheat, burning of stubble, planting resistant varieties, the use 
of fertilizers, and rotation of crops. Bach of these has some merit under ex¬ 
ceptional conditions, but should not be advocated for general practice. A prac¬ 
tical system of control has been developed for Kansas, based on a thorough 
study of the life history of the fly under various conditions encountered in the 
State. The important steps in this method of control are: (1) Barly, deep 
plowing of the stubble, (2) proper preparation of the seed bed, (3) destruction 
of all volunteer wheat, (4) delaying the sowing until the fly-free date, and (5) 
cooperation.” 

A list is given of 83 references to the literature cited. 

Work and parasitism of the Mediterranean fruit fly in Hawaii during 
1910 and 1920, H. F. Willa.bid (Jour. Apr. Research [T7. iSf.], 25 (192S), No. i, 
pp. i-7).—^This report of the work of determining the parasitism of the fruit 
fly in Hawaii, In continuation of those previously noted (B. S. R., 42, p. 654), 
is presented largely In tabular form. The first table records the extent of In¬ 
festation of host fruits by larvae of Ceratith capitata Weld, in Hawaii 
during 1919 and 1920, the second table the percentage of parasitism of 
larvae of C. capitata in Hawaii in 1919 and 1920, the third table the total para¬ 
sitism of all larvae of €. capitata collected in Hawaii during 1919 and 1920 
(monthly averages), and the fourth table the total parasitism of all larvae of 
C. capitata collected In Hawaii from 1915 to 1920 (yearly averages). 

The observations have shown that with the Indian almond, which is found In 
all sections of Honolulu and Is much preferred as a breeding place by the fruit 
fly, the average infestation in 1919 and 1920 decreased 16 and 44 per cent, re¬ 
spectively, over that of 1918. These are the first important decreases In 
infestation of preferred host fruits observed since parasitism records wete 
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started. Diachasma fullmoayi Silv., which prior to 1920 had a tendency to 
attack its host freely in only a few fmlts (strawberry, janiava, coffee, French 
cherry, and yellow oleander), in 1920 freely attacked larvae in nearly all 
fruits under observation, causing death In 12.1 per ceift of all larvae during the 
year, or nearly double its percentage of parasitism during any of the previous 

5 years, with the exception of 1917, when it was 7.3. Tetrastichus giffardU 
anus Silv. has also shown an increase over previous years, although not so 
great as D. fullawayi. The continued activities of parasites during the past 

6 or 7 years and the fact that they have destroyed approximately 50 per cent 
of the fruit flies developing during the past 4 years have caused a noticeable 
decrease in the infestation of some of the most preferred host fruits of the fly. 

Frit fly on oats in the four northern counties, R. A. H. Gray {Jour. Min. 
Agr. lot. Brit.]. 29 (1923), No. 12, pp. Observations during the 

year are said to have shown the advantages of early sowing as a preventive 
of the frit fly on oats in England, and it is recommended that seed be sown 
in March. In places wliere oats have been severely injured by it, sowing in 
the autumn is recommended. 

Fleas of Panama, their hosts, and their importance, L. H. Ottnn {Amer. 
Jour. Trap. Med,. S (192S). No. PP- SSSSU). —In this paper the author deals 
with Xenopsylla cheopis Roth., Derm>atophilus penetrans L., Pulex irritans L., 
Eehidnophaga galUnaceoua West.. Ctenocephalus fells Bou., C. eanis Our., 
Rhopalopsyllus dunni J. and R., R. klagesi Roth., and R. cadrus ,1. and R. 

The strawberry rootworm as an enemy of the greenhouse rose, O. A. 
Weioel and C. F. Doucette (17. S. Dept. Apr,. Farmers^ Bui. ISU (1928). pp. 

figs. H). —This Is a practical summary of information on Faria eanella 
quadrinotata Say and P. eanella gilvipes Crotch, which in the last 7 or 8 
years has apfw'ared in gretmhouses and been a source of Injury to forced rose 
plants in all the commercial rose growing districts in the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains. The Injury is done by the larvfe and adnlts, almost 
every part of the plant above ground being subject to attack by the beetles. 
The larvfe not only devour the young tender rootlets but also girdle and gnaw 
into the stronger ones, even the main roots, thus interfering with the normal 
functioning of the root system. Cultural and control methods recommended in¬ 
clude clean culture of the rose beds and the application of a dust consisting of 
15 parts of lead arsenate or calcium arsenate and 86 parts of sulphur, after each 
syringing, beginning about February 15 up to the time the plants are cut 
back. 

“ Keep the bed surface covered with tobacco dust from the middle of Feb¬ 
ruary until the drying period, and apply wood ashes about once a month as 
recommended. During the drying x)eriod fumigate three or more times with 
hydrocyanic add gas, the last fumigation to be given the night before the 
plants are cut back. Follow the workers who are cutting away the tops with 
another group to scrape the soil from the surface. After cleaning out all the 
tops and after scraping the soil, spray the stalks with lead arsenate or cal¬ 
cium arsenate to protect the hark and * eyes.’ Water the beds the day after 
cutting back, and replace the removed soil with new. As the new growth be¬ 
gins to develop keep It dnsted contlnnonsly to prevent feeding by beetles. 
During September and October keep the plants very thoroughly dusted with 
arsenicals, because during these months the beetles are emerging and feeding 
voraciously, and the chances of poisoning them at this time are very good. 
During these two months apply two or three kerosene nicotine oleate treatments 
at times when the beds are watered heavily.” Preventive measures are also 
considmd. 

7829G-24-6 
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Fnmigatloii of potting soil with carbon disnlphid for the control of the 
Japanese beetle (Popillia japonica Newm.)t W. E. Fleming (New Jersei 
State. Bui 380 (1923), pp. 6-45, fipa. 7).—The investigations here reported, pre¬ 
sented in large part in^ chart and tabular forms, show carbon disulphid to 
be a cheap and efficient material for fumlgat;lng potting soil to free it of 
infestation by the Japanese beetle larvse. The investigations are reported 
under the headings of dose of carbon disulphid lethal to the Japanese beetle 
larva, the dosage and its application in the fumigation box, chemical study 
of the diffusion of carbon disulphid vapor in the soil, the relation of the 
fumigation chamber to the efficiency of the dose, and the effect of <*nrbon 
disulphid on subsequent plant growth. 

Tests made in 500- and 960-cc. containers show the minimum lethal dosage 
In air and relatively dry soil when the temperature is above 50'' F. and the ex¬ 
posure is from 24 to 48 hours to be 0.04 gm. per liter. Soil-air moisture 
does not affect the minimum lethal dose to any appreciable extent. The 
efficiency of the minimum lethal dose varies directly with the temperature, 
being noneffective below 50® and, inversely with the soil moisture, being 
noneffective in wet soil. The work wth the fumgation box showe^l that car¬ 
bon disulphid must be placed in the soil to kill all the larvfle. It is considered 
advisable to use not less than 13 fluid ounces (1 lb.) to a cubic yard of soil 
with an exposure of 48 hours at a temperature above 50®, experiments having 
shown that this dosage destroys the egg and pupa as well. 

“Dosage holes must be arranged so that the diffusion regions from the 
various injection holes overlap and thus assure all parts of the soil being 
treated. It is suggested that when 18 in. of soil have been placed in the fumi¬ 
gation box, injection holes should be made 6 in. deep, from 12 to 15 in. apart, 
and 12 to 15 in. distant In the rows, with 1.5 oz. of CS* in each injection hole. 
After closing the hole 18 in. more soil are placed in the box, and tlie process 
is repeated until the box is filled. ” 

Observations on the diffusion of carbon disulphid vapors in the soil show that 
“concentration of the gas varies directly with the depth from the surface of 
the soil and inversely with the distance laterally from the injection hole. 
Maximum concentration is attained sooner and disappears more quickly from 
the layers of soil relatively near the surface. Lateral diffusion of the gas 
varies directly (according to Marion) with the atmospheric tenii)ertttures, but 
is independent, generally speaking, of the atmospheric pressure. Diffusion 
in a wet soil varies inversely with the soil moisture. A wet soil should not 
be treated. Soil type has little effect on the diffusion of the gas when the 
soil Is placed loosely in the fumigation chamber. The soil takes up or absorbs 
a considerable amount of the initial carbon disulphid charge, after which It 
removes little from the soil air. Retreating the soil greatly increases the 
persistence of the vapors in the solL” 

A list is given of 77 references to the literature. 

Carpet beetles and their control, E. A. Back (V. S. Dept Agr., Farmer 
Bui 1346 (1923), pp. II+14f 13).—Accounts are given of the common 
carpet beetle, the black carpet beetle (Attagems piceue Oliv,), the varied 
carpet beetle (Anthrenua verl>aeci L.), and the funilture carpet beetle (A. 
faaeiatua Herbst) and means for their control. 

The tobacco flea^beetle in the southern dgar-wrapper district, F. S. 
OHAifBBBLiN and J. N. Tenhet (17. 8, Dept Agr., FarmerBui 1352 (1923), 
pp. II^~10, flgs. 8 ).—This is a practical summary of information on Epitrix 
parmtla Fab. as an enemy of cigar-wrapper tobacco grown in northern Florida 
and southern Georgia and means for its control 
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The control of shot-hole borer in tea by the use of general manures, 
C. H. Gadd and N. K. Jabdins (Trop. Agr, [Ceylon], 60 (19Z9), No, 5, pp. 
This Is a preliminary report in which cdhclusions are tentatively 

offered. 

The Australian tomato weevil introduced in the South: A preliminary 
account* F. H. Chittenden (XJ, 8, Dept. Agr., Dept Giro. 289 (192S), pp, 8, 
figs. 6 ).—^This is a summary of information of the present status of knowledge 
of this curculionid, accounts of the occurrence of which in Mississippi by 
Bynum have been previously noted (E. S. R., 49, p. 761). 

Three little-known clover insects* J, D. Dbt\viij5B (New York ComeU Sta. 
But 480 (1923), pp. 28, figs. 24 ).—The author reports upon studies, largely 
biological, of three clover pests, namely, the clover head weevil, Phytonomus 
rneles Fab. ((pp. 6-13), the lesser clover leaf weevil, P. nigrirostfis Fab. (pp. 
13-20), and the clover seed weevil, Tychius picirostris Fab. (pp. 20-27). A 
preliminary account by Herrick and Detwiler has been noted <B. S. R., 41, 
p. 251). 

The turnip gall weevil, Ceuthorrhynchns plenrostigma Marsh, I-III, 
P. V. Isaac (Ann. Appl. Biol., 10 (1023), No, 2, pp. 151-193, pis. 3, figs. 31 ).— 
The first part of this paper (pp. 161-170) deals with the life history and bio¬ 
nomics of C. pleurostigma. the second part (pp. 171-189) with the larval 
anatomy, and the third part (pp. 190-193) with control measures. 

There are said to be two distinct races of this insect, a spring race which 
breeds in Sinapis arvensU and not at all in cultivated crucifers, and a summer 
race which breeds in Brassica campestris and B. oleracea. Its natural enemies 
include the common slug lAmax maxima, the larva of a hydrophllld (Helophorus 
rvgosiis). and a braconld parasite (Diospilus oleraccus). Cultural methods, 
which form the principal means of control, Include the rooting out and burning 
of all overwintered Infested stalks before the larv« leave the galls, plowing 
immediately following the removal of the crop, rotation of crops, and destruc¬ 
tion of all charlock and hedge mustard, on the foliage and flowers of which the 
adult beetles feed. 

Further notes on Pempheres affinis Fst. (the cotton stem weevil), E. 
Ballard (India Dept. Agr, Mem., Ent 8er., 7 (1923), No. 12, pp. 243-255. pis. 
4, figs. 2 ).—^This is a report of studies of a weevil that has attained some 
notoriety in South India as a pest of exotic and indigenous cotton. This wee¬ 
vil, however, is not one of the major pests of cotton. 

A few hypotheses on white pine losses from weevil damage, P. Coville 
(Ames Forester, 11 (1923), pp. 72-80, figs. 4)» —^This is a report of studies of 
the work of Pissodes stroM, made with the view to showing that there is a 
factor other than the loss in merchantability of the lumber due to crooked 
boles after injury, namely, the loss in merchantable length due to a loss in 
vitality brought about by the weevil. 

Dust-poison method for control of boll weevil, F. Sherican and W. B. 
Mabee (N. C. Agr. Col. Ext. Giro. 127 (1923), pp. 22, figs. 4).—This presents a 
discussion of (^rations in North Carolina in 1922, when upward of 60 farmers 
dusted with calcium arsenate. The testimony of the farmers is r^orted, to¬ 
gether with a summary of the chief difficulties met The paper also includes 
a discussion of cotton-dusting machinery, etc. 

Forty-third annual report of the Beekeepers* Association of the Prov¬ 
ince of Ontario, 1922 (Ontario Dept. Agr., Beekeepers* Assoc. Ann. Rpt, 
1922, pp. 96).—The proceedings of the annual meeting are here presented. 

On the biology of Bephrata cubensis Ashm., which attacks the fruit of 
Anonaceae, S. 0, Bbunse and J. AcoHa (Rev. Agr.. Com. y Trab. {Cubal, 6 
(im\. No. 7, pp. 21-30, figs. 14).—This is a report of observations made in 
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1922 of the biology of the seed-infesting ehalcld B. cuhemis, which causes the 
fruit of custard apples in Cuba, particularly Anona aQuamoaa and A. reticulataj 
to decay. The pest, which is widely distributed in Cuba, has recently been 
found by Moznette attacking custard apples (A. glabra) in Miami, Fla. 

Platygaster vemalis Myers, an important parasite of the Hessian fly, 
C. 0. Hill (Jour. Agr. Research [XJ. 25 (1925), No. 1, pp. Sl-Jfi, pis. 4, 
figs. 7).—^This is an account of the parasite that is more effective than any 
other species attacking the spring generation of the Hessian fly in the Middle 
Atlantic States. Records kept of 18,656 puparia examined show a percentage 
of 28.89 killed by this parasite. The details of biological studies of P. vemalis, 
of its seasonal history, and certain ecological considerations are reported. The 
observations made from 1918 to 1921 have led to the following conclusions: 

“During each year the death rate of P. vermlis was very high, being not 
less than 81.33 per cent for any one year, and in 1920 being as high as 96.08 
per cent. A large percentage of the mortality of P. vermlis was due to compe¬ 
tition with other Hessian fly parasites. During the years 1918, 1920, and 1921 
for the localities under observation, P. vemalis was more effective than all 
other parasites of the spring generation of the Hessian fly combined. It should 
be stated that, although the attacks of the other parasites are highly detri¬ 
mental to the multiplication of P. vernalis, yet they supplement the latter suffi¬ 
ciently well to effect a very high death rate of the Hessian fly. They also act 
as a safeguard in case of scarcity of P. vernalis. In all cases, moreover, the 
hyperparasitism appears to be entirely accidental. It would therefore be un¬ 
wise to discount too greatly the value of the other parasites.” 

An annotated list of Ichneumonidae In the Pusa collection, G. H. Dui'i 
(India Dept. Agr. Mem., Ent. 8er., 8 (1925), No. 2, pp. 15-21, pi 1 ).—^This 
annotated list includes a description of one species new to science. 

FOODS—HUMAN NUTEITION. 

Foods and drugs, .T. M. Babtlett (Maine 8ta. Off. Imp. 107 (1925), pp. 8). — 
This is the annual tabulation of the results of the examination of food and 
drug samples collected by the Inspectors of the division of inspections of the 
State department of agriculture. 

Milk and its uses in the home (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Partners' Bui. 1559 (7923), 
pp. 11+20, figs. 2).—This publication is a revision of and supersedes Fanners’ 
Bulletin 1207 (B. S. R., 46, p. 60). 

Inactive malic acid as a food acidulent, J. M. Weiss, C. R. Downs, and 
H. P. CoasoN (Indus, and Engin. Chem., 15 (1925), No. 6, pp. 62S-SS0).—The 
suitability of inactive malic acid for use as a food acidulent was tested by a 
study of the relative toxicity for rabbits of varying amounts of the acid in 
question and of other substances in common use for such purposes, including 
citric, lactic, tartaric, phosphoric, and natural malic acids, sodium sulphate, and 
sodium chlorid. Fumaric acid and its sodium salt were also included on account 
of the fact that i-mallc acid usually contains small quantities of fumaric acid. 
Rabbits were used as the experimental animals and were given the material In 
solution or sufiq;>ension through a stomach sound, observations being made hourly 
for 24 hours. 

The estimated initial minimum fktal dose of the various substances in grams 
per kilogram of body weight were citric acid 7, tartaric 6, {-malic 7+, ^mallc 
6.5, fumaidc 5+, lactic 5, and phosphoric acid 8.5 (?) gm. Tests with small 
amounts of i-malic, citric, and tartaric acids administered dally showed no 
cumulative toxic action and no acquired tolerance for larger doses. 

SlecMe cooking, A. M. Xaotd (Hotel Mo., 81 (1925), No. 862, pp. 45, 4$, 
use of electricity in commercial cooking ia discussed. 
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PreventiTe infajit feeding, H. J. Gebrtenbeboeb (Amer. Jour. Puh. Health, 
IS (1923), No. St pp. 18S-19S)* —In this paper, read before the child hygiene 
section of the American Public Health Association at its fifty-first annual meet¬ 
ing in Cleveland, Ohio, October 16, 1922, historical and other information is 
summarized, and the qualifications necessarily required of an artificial method 
of feeding to make it a successful means of preventing nutritional disturbances, 
such as malnutrition, are outlined and discussed, as follows: **A, The food 
must be complete; B, it must be simple, (1) for preparation by the parent, 
(2) for prescribing by the family physician; C, its cost must be within the 
reach of the big middle class; D, it must be free from pathogenic bacteria; E, 
it must keep.” 

Biological food tests.—II, A. F. Moboan {Amer. Jour. Physiol., 64 {1923), 
No. St pp. 522'J}Ji6t figs. 2). —Two papers are given. 

I. VitOAuin A in some cilrm fruit products (pp. 522~5o7).—The technique 
employed by the author in determining the vitamin A content of foods is de¬ 
scribed in detail, and the results are reported of a series of tests undertaken to 
determine the value of orange, lemon, and grapefruit juice, oil, and skin as 
sources of vitamin A. 

The basal diet for the experimental rats consisted of casein purified by heat¬ 
ing in thin layers for 24 hours at I'lO® C. 18, agar 2, salts 4, dextrin prepared by 
heating cornstarch at 170 to 180® for from 5 to 7 hours 56, and fat 20 per cent. 
When the diet was to be free from vitamin A, Crisco was used as the fat and 
0.3 gm. of dried brewery yeast as the source of vitamin B. If the diet was to 
furnish vitamin A, 10 parts of butterfat was substituted for an equal amount 
of Crisco. The plan of the experiment included both curative and preventive 
tests with 3 ^oung animals. 

Among the various orange products were four preparations of the oil of 
orange peel. The first, an ether extract, was found to be very effective as a 
source of vitamin A, doses as small as 0.1 gm. dally proving sufiicient to cure 
xerophthalmia and promote growtli in rats stunted by a deficiency of vitamin 
A. The second oil, prepared by cold pressure from young navel oranges, 
afforded protection in 0.2 gm. amounts dally. The third oil, prepared by cold 
extraction from overripe Valencia oranges which had been allowed to stand 
on the trees until somewhat desiccated, proved ineffective as a source of vitamin 
A In any dosage which could be administered. The failure of this product 
Is attributed to loss of vitamin A through oxidation. The fourth oil, obtained 
by steam distillation, had no appreciable amount of vitamin A. It is of interest 
that the four oils us€?d varied in depth of orange color in the same order as 
in vitamin A efficiency, and that a colorless lemon oil prepared from fresh 
whole lemons by the same metliod as those yielding active products in the case 
of orange oils was ineffective as a source of vitamin A. 

Dried orange peel from which the inner white coat had been removed was 
effective in curing xerophthalmia and promoting growth in doses of between 
0.5 and 1 gm. daily and dried lemon peel not quite so effective in 1 gm. doses. 
Grapefruit peel proved ineffective in the two cases In which it w^as tried. 

Of a concentrated orange Juice prepared by evaporating fresh Juice under 
reduced pressure to one-sixth its original volume, 2 cc, was the minimum amount 
effecting a cure of xerophthalmia. 

II. VitamJu A in skim milk (pp. 538-546).—Using the same experimental 
metliods as in the previous study, the author has attempted to determine the 
distribution of vitamin A in the aqueous and fatty portions of milk. Both pro¬ 
phylactic and curative methods were employed. In the formed 14 young rats 
were placed on the usual vitamin A-free basal diet, supplemented by visrying 
proportions of a commercial skim milk powder prepared by the spray process. 
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In the latter 8 young rats were kept on the vitamin A-deflcient diet to the point 
of decline in weight and development of xerophthalmia, and were then given 
dried iBkim milk in daily portions of 5 gm. mixed with 20 per cmt of Orisco. 

In the first series, the uddition of 15 per cent of skim milk did not prevent 
loss in weight and in some cases the development of eye symptoms. On 
increasing the amount to 25 per cent and finally giving 5 gm. of the powder 
daily the loss in weight was checked, but there was no gain until after the 
diet had been supplemented with butterfat. 

In the curative experiments an immediate improvement was noted in the 
eye condition, gain in weight, and general state of nutrition following the 
administration of the skim milk. This improvement continued for from 8 
to 17 weeks, but in no case proved permanent, decline in weight and death 
ensuing unless the skim milk was supplemented by some other source of 
vitamin A. 

** Quantities as large as 5 gm. of the dried skim milk were found to be less 
effective than 0.25 gm. of butterfat of the same origin. The proportion of vitamin 
A in dried skim milk and butterfat would appear, therefore, to be less than 
1:20, in fresh skim milk and butterfat less than 1:220, and average whole milk 
should be more than eight times more valuable as a source of vitamin A than 
the skim milk made from it.** 

Experiments on vitamin A, H. C. Shebman and M. M. Kbameb (Boc. Expt. 
Biol and Med. Proc., 20 (1928)^ No. 4^ pp. 201, 202 ).—^Thef conclusions drawn 
from a study of the question of the storage of vitamin A in the body are sum¬ 
marized briefly. It is stated that even at the weaning age of four weeks young 
rats may already have a considerable but varying content of vitamin A, depend¬ 
ing upon the content of this vitamin in the mother’s diet. This is shown by the 
different growth curves and survival periods of young animals of different lit¬ 
ters when placed on the deficient diet Evidence that the body can store vitamin 
A at later ages is furnished in a comparison of the survival period of two male 
rats of the same litter and of the same weight at four weeks of age which were 
placed on diets furnishing different amounts of vitanfin A until growth was 
completed, and then placed upon the same experimental diet deficient in vitamin 
A. The survival period of the animal which, during growth, had received the 
diet much richer in vitamin A was nearly twice as long as that of the other 
animal. 

It is also stated that rats of the same litter growing to adult size on the same 
diet show strikingly uniform survival periods when placed at the same age on 
diets deficient In vitamin A. 

l^e cause of reproductive upset in dietary deficiencies due to lack of 
vitamin A, H. M. Evans and K. S. Bishop (Abe. in Anal Rec., 25 (1923), No. 3, 
p. 129).---As the result of several hundred experimental matings of rats, the 
females of which were maintained on diets deficient in vitamin A, the authors 
conclude that the reproductive disorder due to a deficiency in vitamin A is dif¬ 
ferent firom that due to the lack of the unknown factor previously noted (E. S. 
R„ 48, p. 884), in that in the present ease failure of reproduction is caused by 
the Impairment of germ cell vigor by a selective ovarian in contrast to uterine 
disorder. 

On the incidence of keratomalacia among rats suffering from avitami¬ 
nosis, A. D. Stamiobbs (8o. African Jour. 8oi., 19 (1922), pp. In 

view of the discrepancy in the reports of other investigators concerning the ex¬ 
tent of Oifiithalmia in experimental animals on diets deficient in vitamin A, the 
author r^rts tfie incidence of this eye trouble among 100 rats suffering from 
varying degress of d^dency in vitamin A. Of these 44 were fed a fat from 
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which vitamin A had been removed by steam distillation (E. S. R., 46, p. 256) 
and the remaining 56 upon fats of varying degrees of deficiency. 

Of the first group 40 were from 83 to 49 days old a^ the beginning of the ex¬ 
periment, and of these 85 developed ophthalmia between the thirty-first and 
eightieth day. The other 4, which were 145 days old at the beginning of the ex¬ 
periment, all developed ophthalmia between the one hundred and fourth and 
one hundred and twenty-ninth day of the experiment. Of the 56 animals on the 
partially deficient diet, 24 developed ophthalmia between the thirty-fifth and 
ninety-eighth day. 

The effect of ultraviolet rays on rats deprived of vitamin A in their diet, 

O. Sheets and C. Punk (Soc, Expt, Biol and Med. Proc,. 20 {1922), No. 2, pp. 
80, 81). —To determine the effect of ultraviolet light on growth and on xeroph¬ 
thalmia, two lots of 6 young rats each were placed on a vitamin A deficient diet. 
One lot was exposed to the action of a carbon arc lamp for 5 minutes daily 
for 3 weeks and for the remainder of the time for 3 minutes dally except Sun¬ 
day to ultraviolet light. Tables are given showing the initial weight of the 
animals on February 2, the final weight on June 17. and the length of time 
l)efore the appearance of xerophthalmia. 

Three of the controls not receiving the light treatment developed xeroph¬ 
thalmia in 129, 134, and 137 days, respectively, and 3 of the rayed animals at 
12S. 12<S. and 1 Id days. None of the animals dovelope<l rickets, and there was 
no difference in the growth rate of the two series. 

The influence of light and darkness upon the development of xeroph¬ 
thalmia in the rat, O. P. Powers, E. A. Park, and N. Simmonds {8oc. Expt. 
Biol, and Med. Proc.. 20 (1922), No. 2, pp. 81-84 )-—This is a brief report of an 
investigation undertaken to determine whether or not direct sunlight and 
radiation with a mercury vapor quartz lamp have a similar preventive and 
curative action for xerophthalmia as for experimental rickets in rats. The 
general scheme of the investigation was to subject comparable groui)S of rats 
on the same deficient diets, one deficient in phosphorus and vitamin A and 
another in vitamin A alone, to different conditions of light, (1) ordinary room 
light, (2) ordinary room light plus ultraviolet lamp radiation (30 minutes ex¬ 
posure per day), and (8) direct sunlight in the open air (average exposure 4 
hours per day). 

On both diets the rats in the first three groups developed xerophthalmia 
early in the experiment, while those exposed to direct sunlight did not until 
after the death of the animals in the other group. In some of these animals 
xerophthalmia developed late in the experiment and in a severe form, In others 
it occurred In a mild form with spontaneous recovery, and in 2 it did not 
develop at all during the light treatment. In general there was a prompt 
development of xerophthalmia after the sunlight treatment had been stopped. 

On the diet deficient in both phosphorus and vitamin A, the animals subjected 
to ultraviolet lamp radiation and to sunlight did not develop rickets, while 
those in ordinary room light and in darkness did. The difference with respect 
to the effect of ultraviolet light is considered to furnish evidence that the 
favorable effect of sunlight on xerophthalmia is not so much due to its furnish¬ 
ing “a specific preventive factor as in improving cellular function, with the 
result that the animals yield slowly, if at all, to the development of the malady.** 

The influence of radiant energy upon the development of xerophthalmia 
in rats: A remarkable demonstration of the beneficial influence of sun¬ 
light and out-of-door air npon the organism, Q. F. Powers, E. A. Park, and 
N. Simmonds (Jour. Biol. Chem., 55 (192$), No. 4, pp. 575-597, 8).— This is 

the complete report, with experimental data, of the Investigation noted above, 
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IWect of antoclaTing on Titamin content in milk, E. J. Slanbtz (Jour, 
Dairy 8ci,, 6 (1923), No, 3, pp. 237-^42, ftffs, 5).—Milk was autoclaved at 10 or 
15 lbs. pressure for 15 ii^lnutes and fed to two groups of growing mice which 
had been kept for 15 or 16 days on diets deficient in vitamin B and in vitamin A, 
respectively. In both cases a rapid rise in the weight curves resulted, showing 
that no appreciable destruction of vitamins had occurred. 

Contribution to the studjr of avitaminosis B in the pigeon, J. Lopez* 
Lomba and Randoin (Compt, Bend, Acad, 8oi, [Parial, 176 (1923), No. 18, pp. 
1249’-1251, fig. 1), —In the study reported the! following diet was used: Casein 
deprived of vitamin B by prolonged washing with 0.2 per cent acetic acid 18, 
butterfat 10, peanut oil 6, pure rice starch 54, sugar 4, filter paper 4, and 
artificial protein-free milk 4 per cent. This mixture, when made into pellets 
and dried in the oven, is said to have an energy value of about 400 calories per 
100 gm. It is stated that at the beginning of the experiment the pigeons volun¬ 
tarily consume from 38 to 40 gm. of the diet, but after about two weeks the ap¬ 
petite diminishes and it is necessary to feed them forcibly. In this way at least 
20 gm. can be administered a day. 

In about 65 per cent of the cases the complete syndrome of polyneuritis is 
produced by this diet, in 20 per cent there is paralysis and nerve symptoms 
without convulsions, in 5 per cent death occurs suddenly between the ninth and 
fifteenth day, and in 10 per cent there are no other symptoms than drowsiness 
and extreme w'eakness from about the eighth day. The survival period is from 
28 to 50 days. 

In comparing the weight of various organs of pigeons on this diet with those 
of controls which had received yeast, the following observations are reported: 
There was a loss in body weight of from 30 to 35 per cent of the initial weight. 
Calculated per kilogram of original body weight, the kidneys showed a 10 per 
cent and the adrenals a 48 per cent increase in weight. There was no altera¬ 
tion in the weight of the heart, brain, and lungs. The testicles, pancreas, and 
thyroid showed a loss in weight of 15, 24, and 28 per cent, rei^>ectively, the 
liver and the spleen showed a loss in weight of about 45 i>er cent, and the 
thymus entirely disappeared. 

Changes in the weight of the organs of the pigeon in the course of 
avitaminosis B, J. Lopez-Lomba (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. [Pans], 176 (1923), 
No. 20, pp. 1417^1419, fig. 1), —^An extension of the above study is reported in 
which 36 pigeons were given the basal diet supplemented In 6 cases only by 
1 gm, of dry yeast dally. The 6 controls were killed at the end of 6, 17, 21, 
22, 27, and 30 days, respectively, and the remaining 30 killed 1 each day. A 
certain number of the organs were weighed, the weights calculated per kilo¬ 
gram of the original body weight, and the figures thus obtained plotted against 
the time in days. In discussing the curves obtained, the time is divided into 
four periods—the period of Incubation covering the first nine days, from the 
ninth to the fourteenth, from the fourteenth to the twenty-third, and from the 
tw^ty-thlrd to the thirtieth day. 

There was practically no change in the weight of the kidneys or brain during 
the entire period and but slight change in the first period in the heart, liver, 
and testicles. Toward the end of the first period there was a gain in weight 
in the pancreas and a loss followed by a gain in most of the other organs. In 
the second period the thyroid, heart, spleen, and thymus hypertrophied, and the 
adrmials and pancreas atrophied. In the third period the thyroid returned to 
practically normal weight and the adr^als to slightly above normal, while the 
testicles underwent marked hypertrophy. In the final period the adrenals 
underwent a «dmrp hypertrophy, the pancreas continued to lose weight, and the 
heart and thyroid also decreased in weight , 
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These results are thought to Indicate that the lesions and disturbances of 
avitaminosis B are due particularly to functional disturbances of the neuro¬ 
endocrine system. , 

On the basal metabolism in vitamin B starvation and in beriberi, S. 
Okada, B. Sakukai, T. Ibuki, and H. Kabeshima (Japan Med, World, 3 {1923), 
No, 5, pp, 102-104), —The authors report a study of the basal metabolism of 
normal subjects and subjects with mild b(*riberi on diets deficient in vitamin B 
and on the same diets supplemented by oryzanin as a source of vitamin B. 
The apparatus and technique of Boothby and Sandiford were used throughout 

In 7 of the 10 cases examined, the basal metabolism decreased during vitamin 
B starvation and rapidly resumed its normal value following the administra¬ 
tion of oryzanin. This fall in metabolism could be noted before any evidence of 
change of appetite, food consumption, and body weight Of the 28 cases of beri¬ 
beri examined the basal metabolism was normal in over 80 per cent. A lower¬ 
ing in the basal metabolism was usually accompanied by paralysis. This is 
thought to indicate that beriberi is not due entirely to vitamin B starvation. 

The etiology and pathology of rickets from an experimental point of 
view, V. KoJtiijNt HtJVSKY (|(//. Jfrit.\ Med. Kcseamh Council, Spec. Rpl, Scr., 
No. 71 (1922), pp. 172, pl8, 18, fig. 1). —This monograph includes a critical and 
exhaustive review of the literature on experimental rickets and the complete 
report of the authoi’s own investigations on the subject, some of which have 
been noted from other sources (E. S. R., 48, p. 466). The conclusions con¬ 
cerning the etiology of rickets are as follows: 

“ The question of the heredity of rickets can not be finally settled at present. 
On the basis of clinical, pathologico-anatomical, and experimental investiga¬ 
tions it is impossible to deny the existence of a congenital disease of the 
skeleton—If not of a rachitic character, at any rate predl^yosing to rickets. 
The presence or deficiency of antirachitic factor and calcium salts in the 
mother’s diet during conception, pregnancy, and lactation control, to a consider¬ 
able extent, not only the general nutrition of the offspring, but particularly its 
skeletal development and the eventuality of the appearance of rickets. Some 
clinical observations point to the possible significance of the state of the 
father’.^ health for the normal development of the skeleton of the offspring. 
The attention of mothers should be specially drawn to the necessity for the 
presence of a sufiicient amount of antirachitic factor, phosphates, and calcium 
salts in their diet during pregnancy and lactation.” 

An extensive bibliography and a series of photographs and photomicrographs 
are appended. 

The effect of sunlight upon the concentration of calcium and of inor¬ 
ganic phosphorus of the serum of rachitic children, B. Kuameb and F. H. 
Boone {Soc, Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 20 (1922). No. 2, pp. 87-89).—A brief 
report is given of a study of the effect of direct sunlight on the rachitic changes 
in the bones of children and on the calcium and Inorganic phosphorus concen¬ 
tration in their blood. To determine whether pigmented skin interferes with 
the therapeutic action of the sun’s rays, seven negro babies of varying degrees 
of pigmentation and all suffering from active rickets were used as subjects. 
The children were fed on milk dilutions and orange juice and exposed to direct 
sunlight, beginning with periods of 15 minutes, then SO minutes, and finally 
1 hour daily. 

Definite evidence of healing could be demonstrated in all cases by means of 
the radiogram during the third week of treatment, the extent of pigmentation 
apparently not interfering with the beneficial action of the sun’s rays. A 
marked change in the concentration of the organic phosphorus in the blood 
occurred within 14 days, and the amount reached normal values within 8 
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weeks. It is conduded that the action of sunlight is even more prompt than 
that of other curative agents for rickets. 

Studies in experimen^l scurvy^ with special reference to the anti¬ 
scorbutic properties of some South African foodstuffs, E. M. Delf (£fo. 
Affioan Inst, Med, Research, Pubs. No, H (19Stl), pp. 105, pi. 1, figs, 19 ).—This 
is the complete report of an investigation which has been noted pireviously from 
another source (E. S. R., 47, p. 568). 

The identification of Bacillus botuUnus and its toxin in culture and in 
canned foodstuffs by serological methods, K. A. Kelbeb (Amer. Jour. Pub, 
Health, IS (1993), No. 5, pp. 366-376 ).—“ The experiments detailed In this paper 
demonstrate the value of the complement-fixation test in identifying whole 
bouillon cultures of B. botulinus, Berkefeld filtrates of both pure and contam¬ 
inated cultures, saline suspensions of the toxin-free spores, and then in the case 
of canned foodstuffs the value of the test in demonstrating B, botulinus and 
its toxin in such products as asparagus, spinach, corn, string beans, and sausage." 

An outbreak of food poisoning traced to the consumption of egg salad, 
C.-B. A. Winslow, I. V. Hisoogk, O. P. Rogebs, and B. S. Robinson (Amer. 
Jour. Hyg., 3 (1993), No. 3, pp. 938-946).—An account is given of the symp¬ 
tomatology, bacteriology, and epidemiology of an outbreak of food poisoning 
occurring among members of an eating club at Yale University in November, 
1922, and involving 51 cases, but with no fatalities. The source of infection was 
found to be an egg salad whidh was evidently contaminated with organisms 
of the paratyphoid type. 


ANIMAL PBODXrCTION. 

Ensiling v. drying soft ear com, J. M. Ewabd, A. R. Lamb, and E. J. 
Maynabd (Iowa 8ta. Bui. 916 (1993), pp. 409-499, figs. 3 ).—This is the report of 
an experiment in comparing two methods of preserving soft ear corn. In making 
this study the soft ear corn was graded into four grades, A, B, C, and D, de¬ 
pending largely on maturity and freedom from mold. Samples from each group 
were then ensiled in March, 1918, the cutter being so set as to cut the ears in 
from 1 to 4 in. lengths. Sufficient water was added to make the silage contain 
abuut 60 per cent moisture. Samples of grade B and 0 ears were artificially 
dried at a temperature of from 116 to 120® F, in a constant draft of air. 
The composition of the soft corn of the different grades before and after ensil¬ 
ing and drying is given in tabular form, as well as studies of the dry matter 
and nutrients in the different samples before and after storage. 

When the silos were opened in November, 1918, it was apparent that normal 
fermentation had gone on and good types of silage were produced in the three 
most mature grades, but the most immature ears produced a soft mushy 
silage having a musty odor. Both types of dried ear com were in good condi¬ 
tion. The relative costs of ensiling and drying com per 100 lbs. were, respec¬ 
tively, 18 and 21 cts. 

Growth-promotlug value of the proteins of the palm kernel, and the 
vitamin content of palm kernel meal, A. J. Finks and D. B. Jones (Jour. 
Agr, Research [U. 8.], 95 (1993), No. 4% PP* 165-169, figs. 5 ).—^A study of the 
quality of the proteins and the vitamin A and B content of palm kernel meal 
by feeding experiments with rats at the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. D. A., has 
indicated that adequate proteins for growth are furnished when palm kernel 
meal makes up 80 per cent of the ration; the other constituents being salt 4 per 
cent and Orisco 16 per cent, with small amounts of yeast and cod-liver oil. 
Four other feeding experiments indicated that the palm kernel meal contains 
some vitamin A and vitamin B, but not sufficient B to produce normal growth 
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nor sufficient A to prevent xerophthalmia when the palm kernel meal made up 
either 25 or 40 per cent of the ration, although better growth was maintained 
and over a longer period in each case when the ration contained 40 per cent 
of the palm kernel meaL 

The enforcement of the Kansas feeding stuffs law, L. A. Fitz and A. E. 
I^NowoBTHY (Kanmi Sta, Insp. Circ$. U pp, 22S; 19 (1922), pp. 181),— 

These publications define the more common feeding stuffs and explains the 
operation of the Kansas feeding stuffs law. The composition of the samples 
of the feeds officially analyzed, as collected from July 1, 1918, to July 1, 1920, 
are also given in the first circular, and that of samples collected for the follow¬ 
ing biennium In the second. 

Cattle feeding InTestlgatlons, 1921—22, C. W. McCampbell, H. B. Win- 
CHESTEB, and H. W. Mabston (Kansas 8ta, Circ, 97 (1923), pp, 8, fig. i).—Two 
feeding experiments carried on during 1921-22 are briefiy reported. 

The maximum utilization of silage in fattening hahy beef, —Six lots of 10 
calves each averaging about 370 lbs. in weight were selected to compare dif¬ 
ferent methods of feeding silage and com for baby beef production, In con¬ 
tinuation of the experiments previously noted (E. S. R., 46, p. 366). All lots 
received cane silage ad libitum and an average of about 2 lbs. of alfalfa hay 
and 1.72 lbs. of cottonseed meal per head dally for the entire period of 195 
days. Lots 1, 2, and 3 received full feeds throughout the test of cane seed 
and yellow and white shelled corn, respectively. In lots 4, 5, and 6 white 
shelled corn was full fed after the first 60, 90, and 120 days in the respective 
lots. The average dally gains of lota 3, 2, and 3 were 1.92, 1.98, and 1.9 lbs., 
respectively, indicating that there was little difference in the gains which 
could be made with cane set^d or yellow and white corn, but it required con¬ 
siderably more cane seed to produce 100 lbs. of gain. The rate of gain In 
lots 4, 6, and 6 was slower and they were made less economically than in lots 
2 and 3. This confirms previous years’ results, that when corn Is cheap It Is 
more economical to full feed it throughout the feeding period to baby beeves, 
but when corn is high more economical results are obtained by full feeding 
silage during the first part of the feeding period. 

The effect of icintering cattle on alfalfa and on silage upon summer pasture 
gains, —The results of this experiment have been more fully reported from an¬ 
other source (E. S. R., 49, p. 167). 

Feeding cottonseed meal to steers on grass, E. Babnett and C. J. Goodell 
(Mississippi Sta, Circ, 50 (1923), pp, 3), —^The results of an experiment carried 
on In 1917 to study the advisability of feeding cottonseed meal to steers on 
pasture is reported. One lot of 12 steers averaging about 630 lbs. received 
in addition to the run of a pasture 8 lbs. of cottonseed meal per day for the 
first 66 days, 6 lbs. for the next 28 days, and 6 lbs. for the last 28 days. An¬ 
other lot received no feed other than pasture for 112 days. In both lota the 
pasture was principally Bermuda grass, though there was some clover and 
paspalum. The pasture was much better in the lot which did not receive 
cottonseed meal. The average daily gains made were 2.83 and 2.4 lbs., re¬ 
spectively, with and without the cottonseed meal supplement. Those receiv¬ 
ing the cottonseed meal shrank about 6 per cent, whereas those not receiving 
cottonseed meal shrank about 7 per cent in transit to market. The finish 
was also slightly better for the lot receiving cottonseed meal, though those 
receiving pasture only showed a greater profit. 

liamb feeding experiments, J. L, Lantow and M. G. Snell (New Mexico 
8 ta, Bui, 138 (1923), pp. 12).—The results of two lamb feeding experiments are 
reported. In the first trial 4 lots aggregating 170 lambs were grazed for 30 
days on cornstalks and weeds beginning December 14, 1916, during which time 
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they only gained 0.06 lb. i)er day. This was followed by a 60-day feeding period 
during which the lots 1, 2, and 3 received daily rations per lamb of alfalfa hay 
and 1 lb. of corn. The alfalfa was chopped for lot 2 and corn silage was given 
in addition to lot 3. Lo! 4 received daily 1.6 lbs. of corn, with com silage 
and alfalfa hay. The average daily gains made by the 4 lots during the 6-day 
feeding period were 0.4, 0.44, 0.39, and 0.38 lb., respectively. A brief report of 
this test was previously noted (E. S. R., 38, p, 672). 

Comparisons were made during 1921 and 1922 of the profits accruing from 
feeding common and good feeder lambs. The feeds used in both years con¬ 
sisted of corn and alfalfa hay. In 1921 there were 100 lambs in each lot, the 
good ones averaging 55.19 lbs. and the poor ones 40.02 lbs. Each lot made 
average daily gains of 0,24 lbs. The common lambs were penalized 2 cts. per 
pound at selling time, which resulted in a calculated loss of 27 cts. per head, 
as compared with the profit of $1.17 per head by the good lambs. 

In the second test the lambs were graded and then grazed together for 10 
days on Bermuda grass, followed by 16 days on oat stubble and Johnson grass, 
and 53 days on alfalfa stubble. The good lambs gained an average of 16 lbs. 
and the common lambs 17 lbs. during the 84-day grazing period. A feeding 
period of 81 days followed the grazing period, during which the good lambs 
made average daily gains of 0.3 lb., consuming 260 lbs. of corn and 704 lbs. of 
alfalfa hay per 100 lbs. of gain, whereas the common lambs made average 
daily gains of 0.29 lb. and consumed 242 lbs. of corn and 684 lbs. of alfalfa 
per 100 lbs. of gain. The profits were 29 cts. per head for the good lambs and 
$1.08 for the common lambs over all costs. The results indicate that good 
gmde lambs are more profitable when feed and pasture are high, but when the 
lambs can be pastured for a time and feeds are cheaper common lambs may 
prove more profitable. 

Fattening lambs on alfalfa, E. L. Potteb and H. K. Dkan (Oregon Sta. BuL 
198 (1928), pp, 16, figs. 4 ),—^A discussion of the best types of feeiler lambs, the 
necessary equipment for lamb feeding, length of feeding periods, and the 
amounts of hay to feed is followed by the results of experiments dealing with 
grain and silage feeding (E. S. R,, 46, p. 170). 

In a test at the Umatilla Branch Station 4 lots of lambs weighing about 50 
lbs. each, receiving average daily ration’s of 2.13 to 2.42 lbs. of alfalfa hay and 
0.95 lb. of grain per head, made average daily gains as follows when the dif¬ 
ferent grains were fed: Corn 0.366, wheat 0.348, oats 0.332, and barley 0.334 
lb. A discussion of marketing lambs is given, and the profits to be expected 
when feeds and lambs are at varying prices are tabulated. 

Grain sorghums v. corn for fattening lambs, J. M. Jones and R. E. Dick¬ 
son (Texas Bta. BuL 306 (1928), pp. 5-82 ).—In continuation of the tests with 
grain sorghums for fattening lambs (E. S. R., 47, p. 473), a 105-day feeding 
test carried on in 1921-22 with 10 lots of 20 lauibs each averaging about 65 
lb& in weight is reported. All lambs received an average of 0.948 lb. of grain 
and 0.139 lb. of cottonseed meal per head dally, as well as equal amounts of 
roughage consisting of sorghum and alfalfa hay, but different proportions of 
the hay were wasted in the various lots. The average daily gains made by the 
lambs and the calculated feed costs per 100 lbs. of gain when the following 
grains were fed were, ground shelled corn 0.355 Ib. and $11.45, ground threshed 
milo 0.851 lb. and $9.49, whole threshed milo 0.332 lb. and $9.77, ground milo 
heads 0.817 lb. and $9.65, ground threshed feterita 0.332 lb. and $9.95, ground 
fet^ta heads 0.809 lb. and $9.92, ground threshed kafir 0.352 and $9.51, ground 
kafir heads 0.298 lb. and $10.84, ground threshed darso 0.834 lb. and $9.96, and 
thresh^ sorgo 0.826 lb. and $10.26. 
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The results of the test Indicate that the lots fattened on the threshed grain 
sorghums except sorgo compared very favorably with the lot fed on shelled com. 
Ground threshed mllo and kafir both had practically the same value as com for 
producing gains, and the geins in all lots were made at less cost than with corn. 
Similar results were obtained when the data from the 3 years’ trials were 
avei*age<L Praps’ productive values were calculated for the gains. 

The northern pig—^its breeding and management, J. H. Shepperd {North 
Dakota 8ta. Bui. 167 (1623), pp. S-51, fipn. 13). —^The principles of care, man¬ 
agement, and feeding of breeding stock are discussed in a popular manner, 
and the results of a trial in hogging off corn, in continuation of the trials 
previously noted (B. S. R., 47, p. 870), are also given. The hogs, averaging 
about 150 lbs. in weight, were divided into 4 lots of 12 each. All lots received 
3.6 acres of corn (estimated yield 177 bu.) and mineral supplements of soft 
COM I and salt. Protein Biippleinents in the form of alfalfa and tankage were 
also supplied to 8 of the lots. The follovdng total gains were made on the 
different rations: Corn alone 1,239 lbs., corn with J acre of alfalfa pasture 
1,408 lbs., com and 0.4 lb. of tankage per head daily 1,477 lbs., and corn and 
tankage self-fed (0.83 lb. per head daily) 1.C4T lbs. The rooting of the pigs 
on corn alone and with alfalfa indicated a deficiency in the diet. 

Swine feeding investigations, 1921—22, F. W. Bell. H. B. Winchesteh, 
and H. W. Marston (Kamaa 8ta. Circ, (1923), pp. lU 2). —The results 

of four feeding experiments are briefly reported as for previous years (B. S. 
R., 45, p. 575). 

Utilization of alfalfa pasture in fattening hogs for market. —To study the 
best methods of feeding pigs on alfalfa, 4 lots of 8 pigs each averaging about 
39 lbs. in weight were selected and fed for 180 days on alfalfa pasture. A 
grain ration consisting of shelled corn, wheat shorts, and tankage was fed to 
lots 1 and 2 throughout the test in addition to the pasture. Lot 1 received the 
grain In a self-feeder, whereas the same amount was hand-fed to lot 2. Lots 
3 and 4 were hand-fed one-half the amount of grain given to lots 1 and 2 for 
the first 60 and 120 days, respectively, of the test, followed by full feeding in 
both lots on self-feeders to the completion of the test. The lots 1, 2, 3, and 4 
made average daily gains, respectively, of 1.67. 1.48, 1.30, and 1.21 lbs. and 
required 421, 444, 413, and 396 lbs. of feed, respectively, to produce 100 lbs. 
of gain. 

The results indicate that neither market weight nor desirable finish can be 
secured as quickly on alfalfa pasture with limited grain feeding as when grain 
is full fed. 

Feeding period necessary to fatten hogs on alfalfa pasture. —In determining 
the time necessary to fatten hogs on alfalfa In the above experiment, the hogs 
in lots 1 and 2 were found to be ready for market in 120 days, whereas those 
in lot 3 required 160 days and In lot 4, 180 days to produce the proper finish. 
Less feed was also required to produce 100 lbs. of gain in the full fed lots. 

Com V. cane seed for fattening pigs. —^To compare cane seed and com for 
fattening pigs 4 lots of 8 pigs each averaging about 66 lbs. in weight were fed 
for 120 days on equal amounts of whole cane seed, ground cane seed, shelled 
white com, and shelled yellow com, respectively. The same amount of a 
tankage supplement was also fed to each lot. The average daily gains and 
amounts of feed required to produce 100 lbs. of gain on the different rations 
were whole cane seed 0.8 and 606 lbs., ground cane seed 0.92 and 528, shelled 
white com 1.16 and 418, and shelled yellow com 1.19 and 408 lbs. The lots 
receiving cane seed were not properly finished at the end of the test, but they 
did not have aH the feed that they would eat during the test 
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Alfalfa V. Sudan grass a>s a pasture in maintaining brood sows. —One lot of 
5 brood sows running on Sudan grass pasture from July 1 to August SO was 
compared with a similar* lot of sows on alfalfa pasture. SmaU amounts of 
corn were supplied in addition to the pasture, as well as 0J25 lb. of tankage 
per head during the last 30 days. Both types of pasture were found satis¬ 
factory, and approximately equal results were shown by each. The sows on 
the alfalfa pasture lost an average of 4.06 lbs. and those on the Sudan grass 
pasture 11.6 lbs. 

Grazing and feeding trials with hogs, E. Barnett and C. J. Qoodell (Mis¬ 
sissippi Sta. Bui 21B (J92S), pp. S2, fig. 1). —The results of feeding experiments 
and grazing trials with hogs, carried on at this station from 1917 to 1923, are 
briefly summarized. 

Soy beans and corn. —Noted on page 70 as Circular 49. 

Oowpeas grazed. —In 1917, 8 Duroc-Jersey shotee averaging 126.75 lbs. were 
pastured on cowpeas, having a rank growth but little fruit, for 28 days. 
During this time they made average daily gains of only 0.17 lb. In 1918, 10 
shotes averaging 111.5 lbs. were pastured for 36 days on cowpeas which con¬ 
tained a good crop of fruit, about two-thirds of which were mature. Average 
daily gains of 1.1 lbs. were made by this lot. 

Peanuts. —Pigs, averaging 12 in number and from 100 to 125 lbs. in weight, 
grazing from 85 to 40 days on peanuts produced an average of 347.8, 187.16, 
and 134.32 lbs. of pork per acre in 1919, 1921, and 1922, respectively. The 
stand in the last two years was only about 50 per cent normal. In 1920, 2 
lots of 8 pigs averaging 47 lbs. in weight were grazed on comparable areas of 
peanuts for 28 days, but one lot had access to a self-feeder containing a 
mixture of 2 parts of corn to 1 part of cottonseed meal. The average daily 
gains made by these pigs were 1.47 and 1.29 lbs. with and without cottons(*ed 
meal, respectively. By the former lot 79 lbs. of com and cottonseed meal 
were consumed per 100 lbs. of gain. 

Velvet bean grazing for fattening hogs. —A hog grazing experiment with vel¬ 
vet beans was carried on in 1917-18. Four lots of 6 pigs averaging about 125 
lbs. each were pastured as follows: Lot 1 on 1.25 acres of velvet beans grown 
alone; lot 2, 1 acre of velvet beans grown with corn, but having the com har¬ 
vested before grazing; lot 3,1 acre of velvet beans grown with corn, but having 
the com harvested and hand-fed to the pigs; and lot 4, 1 acre of velvet beans 
and com grown and grazed together. The respective grazing periods were 57, 
70, 90, and 81 days, and the average daily gains made during this time were 
0.61, 0.41,1.04, and 0.92 lbs. The following amounts of pork were produced per 
acre in the respective lots: 168, 174, 660, and 446 lbs. 

Velvet beans fed in a dry lot, —^An experiment to study the feeding value of 
velvet beans in different combinations for hogs in dry lot was carried on in 
1917-18 with 12 lots of 5 pigs each averaging about 100 lbs. in weight The 
feeding period lasted 84 days. The rations fed, with the average daily gains and 
feed consumed per 100 lbs. of gain, were velvet beans in the pod ad libitum 
0E2 and 1,117 lbs.; velvet bean and pod meal self-fed 0.002 and 15,418 lbs.; 
threshed velvet beans self-fed 0.4 and 767 lbs.; shelled com self-fed 0.79 and 
491 lbs.; velvet beans in pod and cottonseed meal 8:2 for 56 days, velvet beans 
In pod and tankage 9:1 for 28 days 0:37 and 1,098 lbs.; velvet beans and pod 
meal and cottonseed meal 8:2 for 66 days and velvet bean and pod meal and 
tankage 9:1 for 28 days 0.27 and 1,082 lbs.; threshed velvet beans and cotton¬ 
seed meal 8:2 for 56 days and threshed velvet beans and tankage 9:1 for 28 
days 0«81 and 887 lbs.; shelled com and cottonseed meal 8:2 for 56 days and 
shelled com and tankage 9:1 for 28 days 0.67 and 704 lbs.; v^vet bean and pod 
and slidled com 2:3 ad libitum 0,76 and 699 lbs.; velvet bean and pod meal and 
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shelled corn 2:8 ad libitum 0.58 and 902 lbs.; threshed velvet beans and shelled 
corn 2:3 ad libitum 0.42 and 878 lbs.; and shelled com and cottonseed meal 
self-fed for 56 days and shelled com and tankage foy 28 days 0.96 and 494 lbs. 
The velvet beans in the pod proved more palatable than the ground bean and pod 
meal or shelled beans alone. 

Protein mpplemmU uoith com for fattening hog %,—In comparing the efficiency 
of different protein supplements to com for fattening hogs, 8 lots of 5 pigs each 
averaging about 100 lbs. were selected for an 84-day test in 1918-19. The 
average dally gains and feed reo’^lred to produce 100 lbs. of gain when the 
protein supplements were self-fed as follows were with no supplement 1.04 and 
511 lbs., alfalfa hay 1.37 and 479 lbs., alfalfa meal 1.46 and 478 lbs., soy beans 
1.62 and 458 lbs., peanut meal 1.62 and 482 lbs., shrimp bran 1.74 and 445 lbs., 
and tankage 1.77 and 418 lbs. Another lot In which the supplement consisted 
of cottonseed meal for the first 28 days, followed by tankage for 28 days and 
cottonseed meal again for the last 28 days made average daily gains of 1.9 lbs. 
and required 442 lbs. of feed to produce 100 lbs. of gain. 

Com and cottonseed meal .—^Three hogs averaging 215 lbs. in weight were fed 
for 28 days on a mixture of 2 parts of com to 1 part of cottonseed meal and 
made average daily gains of 1.67 lbs. in a test conducted In 1921-22. 

Blackstrap molasses fed roith com, shorts, and tankage .—^An experiment deal¬ 
ing with the feeding value of blackstrap molasses was conducted in 1919 with 8 
lots of 5 hogs each averaging 160 lbs. in weight. The basal ration fed con- 
sisted of com, shorts, and tankage in a ratio of 5: 5:1. Average daily gains of 
1.12 lbs. were made during the 51-day test on this ration. In two other lots 8 
and 4.5 parts of molasses replaced 2 and 8 parts of the corn, respectively, in 
the basal ration, average daily gains of 0.98 and 1.08 lbs. per hog being made on 
these rations. 

Com and tankage v. rice polish and tankage for fattening fall pigs .—Tlie 
comparison of com and tankage with rice polish and tankage previously noted 
(B. S. R., 49, p. 469) is again described, as well as another experiment car¬ 
ried on in 1923 in which 2 lots of 19 pigs each averaging 55 lbs. received these 
feeds in separate self-feeders. Bach lot was also allowed the run of an oat 
pasture. During the first 8 weeks on these rations, the corn and tankage lot 
had gained an average of 1.24 lbs. per day, whereas the other lot had only 
gained an average of 0.4 Ih. per day. Corn was then substituted for the rice 
polish and better gains were made. 

Brewers' rice .—A single 6 weeks’ trial in 1922-23 with 6 hogs averaging 
181.7 lbs. indicated that brewers rice has a high feeding value. The hogs, 
receiving the rice in a self-feeder, made average dally gains of 2.17 lbs., re¬ 
quiring 418.4 lbs. of rice to produce 100 Iba of gain. 

Feeding garbage to hogs .—^The results of an experiment In 1918-19 in which 
6 lots of pigs were fed on garbage with and without the addition of limited or 
full feeds of a mixture of com and tankage 9.1 are reported. Two lots re¬ 
ceiving garbage only made average daily gains of 1.35 and 1.18 lbs. Two lots 
receiving garbage and 2 per cent rations of the grain gained an average of 
1.42 and 1.26 lbs., and other lots receiving a one-half full ration of garbage 
and the grain ration in a self-feeder gained 1.55 and 1.48 lbs. A check lot 
receiving com and tankage in a self-feeder made an average daily gain of 
1.61 lbs. 

Com and tankage fed in dry lots.—This summary of the feeding trials at 
the station in whidl com and tankage have been fed to hogs tends to show 
that this ration is one of the most economical combinations that has been 
found. 
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Corn and soy beans for pork prodnctiont E. Babnett and C. J. Goodell 
(Mississippi 8ta, Ore, 49 (192S), pp. 7).—^The results of tests carried on from 
1917 to 1922 In studyinj^ the gains made by hogs on soy beans when receiv¬ 
ing different amounts of com are reported in detail. Five different methods 
of grazing the soy beans were employed, (1) growing and grazing soy beans 
alone; (2) growing soy beans with corn, but gathering the corn before the 
beans were grazed; (3) growing soy beans with corn, gathering the corn, and 
supplementing the grazing with a small amount of corn hand-fed; (4) growing 
soy beans with corn, harvesting the com, and supplementing the grazing with 
a medium amount of corn hand-fed; and (5) growing and grazing soy beans 
and corn together. 

The results Indicate that it is more economical to grow the soy beans and 
com together, but the corn should be harvested separately and hand-fed to 
the pigs to produce the largest and most efficient gains. The amount of corn 
to feed depends on the best time for marketing, the most rapid gains being! 
mhde when a 1.75 to 2.5 per cent ration was fed dally. Pigs weighing from 
100 to 180 lbs. made the best use of soy beans. 

Swine feeding experiments (Texas Bta, BuL 305 (1923), pp, 5-41, flgs, 2 ),— 
The results of five feeding experiments are reported in this bulletin. 

Three methods of pig raising, G. R. Warren (pp. 9~18).—In this test 3 
Duroc sows with 8 pigs each were self-fed on different rations consisting of 
mllo chop alone in dry lot, 9 parts of mllo chop to 1 part of tankage in dry lot, 
and the latter ration with Sudan grass and oat pasture. The pigs were weaned 
at 75 days of age, after which they were continued to 245 days of age on the 
same rations except for the pigs receiving milo alone. These pigs only averaged 
20.69 lbs. at weaning time and, therefore, one-half of them were given the 
milo chop and tankage ration with pasture to 245 days of age. during which 
time they made average dally gains of over 1 lb., whereas of the pigs left on 
the milo ration 1 died soon after weaning and the other 3 did not quite maintain 
weight 

The lot on mllo chop and tankage in dry lot averaged 26.79 lbs. at weaning 
and 157 lbs. at 243 days of age. The pigs receiving pasture throughout averaged 
41.38 lbs. per pig at weaning time and 249 lbs. at 245 days of age. These results 
have been previously referred to (B. S. R., 49, p. 469). 

Dried buttermilk for grovHng pigs, D. W. Williams and Warren (pp. 19-22).— 
In studying the feeding value of dried buttermilk, 6 lots of 12 pigs each were 
hand-fed In dry lot for 165 days, beginning at weaning time, on rations contain¬ 
ing mllo chop as the basis, with different proteins supplied to the various lots 
in sufficient amounts to make the nutritive ratio of the ration in each case 
1:4.4 at the start, which was later widened to 1:5.7. The average daily gains 
made with the different protein supplements fed were tankage, 0.66; dried 
buttermilk, 0.69; shorts and tankage, 0.65; shorts and dried buttermilk, 0.69; and 
shorts, tankage, and dried buttermilk 0.71 lb. 

Cottonseed and cottonseed meal as supplements io milo chops for fattening 
pigs, Warren and D. W. Williams (pp. 25-27),—Four lots of 10 pigs averaging 
about 65 lbs. were used in a test to compare cottonseed, cottonseed meal^and 
tankage as protein supplements to milo chop. The average daily gains made 
when the following amounts of the protein supplements were fed with 8 
parts of milo chop were 1 part cottonseed meal, 0.86; 0.6 part of tankage, 
1.18; and 0.6 part of cottonseed meal and 0.3 part of tankage, 0.99 lb. The 
cottonseed meal ration was not as well eaten as the other rations, and 1 pig 
died on the seventieth day apparently from cottonseed meal poisoning. These 
results have been briefly noted (E. S. R., 49, p. 469). Another lot receiving 8 
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parts Qt milp ciun>r 2 parts of whole cottonseed, and 0^ part of tankage was 
discontinued because the pigs lost weight and would not eat the cottonseed. 

Peanut grazinff and selMeeden for fattening pigs, Warren (pp. 2S->85).— 
A 67^!ay feeding test with 5 lots of 10 pigs each avefaging about 119 lbs. was 
carried on in 1921, The average daily gains made by the pigs in the different 
lots with the following methods of feeding were, grazing on peanuts, 1.61; com 
chop and tankage in separate self-feeders in dry lot, 2.06; milo chop and cotton¬ 
seed meal in separate self-feeders in dry lot, 1.52; milo chop and peanut meal 
in separate self-feeders, 1.5; and grazing on peanuts for 30 days, followed by 
dry lot feeding by hand of 6 parts of milo and 1 part of cottonseed meal, 
1.55 lbs. Only very small amounts of the cottonseed meal and the peanut meal 
were consumed from the self-feeders 

The carcasses of all pigs grazed for the entire period on peanuts were soft, 
ns well as the carcasses of 3 of those grazed for 30 days on peanuts. The melt- 
Ijfg points of the leaf and back fats of these carcasses were also lowered. 

Protein BupplemenU 4n fattening rations for pigs, Warren (pp. 36-41).— 
In comparing protein supplements for fattening hogs, 6 lots of 10 pigs averaging 
fibout 94 lbs. were selected and hand-fed for 36 days on the following rations: 
Lot 1 corn chop and tankage (9:1), lot 2 milo chop and tankage (9:1), lot 3 
milo chop and cottonseed meal (6:1), lot 4 milo chop and wheat shorts (4:1), 
lot 5 rice bran, milo chop, and cottonseed meal (5:4:1), and lot 6 rice bran, 
milo chop and peanut meal (6:4:1). The average daily gains made by the 
respective lots were 1.21, 1.24, 1.25, 1.08, 1.1, and 1.11 lbs. The pigs each 
received an average of 4.8 lbs. of grain per day. 

The results indicated that rice bran and wheat shorts were rather bulky for 
fattening hogs. After slaughter 8 carcasses from lot 5 and 8 from lot 6 were 
slightly soft. The lowest average melting point of the back fat was in lot 6 
and the highest in lot 3. 

Kansas State Livestock Registry Board, F. W. Bell et al. (Kansas 8ta* 
Insp, Ciro. IS (1920), pp, 119, flgs. 4)*—^This publication gives similar informa¬ 
tion for 1920 to that given In the preceding report for 1919 (E. S. R., 43, p. 
674). Several popular articles on horse production are also included. 

Mule production, J. O, Williams (U, 8, Dept, Agr., Farmers" Bui. 1S41 
(192S), pp. H+28, flgs. 24).—^Thls discusses the production of mules with 
regard to the selection and management of the Jacks and mares. Directions 
for Judging mules and descriptions of the market classes are also given. 

Inflnence of rations fed to growing chickens on the characteristics of 
the adult females, H. Atwood (West Virginia Sta, But. 179 (192S), pp. S9, 
flgs, 16), —^The study previously noted (B, S. B,, 48, p. 476) is reported in 
detail, with additional results of the second year’s egg production of the tested 
birds and the drst year’s production of their daughters when receiving simi¬ 
lar rations. The chicks used for the study were pedigreed and all but full sis¬ 
ters were removed at 20 weeks of age. Both lots had received the same grains 
and cabbage or sprouted oats from hatching time, but one lot (A) received a 
liberal supi^ of skim milk, whereas in the other lot (B) the amount was 
limited. After the first egg was laid, the sisters were placed together and 
ree^ved Uke care and feed. 

Trap neat records of ttirtr efsg production were kept, the average weekly feed 
consumption and wel,^t8 of the chicks, age of laying first egg by each of the 
27 pallets on the Iflttwal tddm milk ration and the 28 pullets on the limited 
skim milk ration, Individual monthly weights of the puUets, and average 
monthly ^ producthin and egg wetghta Similar data were presented for 
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titoBe Mrds during their «econd srear and ler the first year’s production of 
01 ^ daughters raised on the raUons whidi their dams receired. The lot 
secelTlng the limited amount of skim milk ate less grain and gained so Slowly 
0iat the amount of skim' milk was increased after X5 weeks of feeding. Some 
of the more interesting data reported for each group are given in the following 
table: 


Effect of Uberal and Umited feeding of Mm milk to growing oJUcke on the 

adult femalei. 


Lot. 

Weleht 
perlSo 
GbickB 
St 13 
WBeks 
of ago. 

Dead 

ehloks 

2 to 17 
weeks. 

Averages for puBet year. 

Average for second 
year. 

Average for puUet year 
oTdauditers. 

Age at 
ifm 
laying. 

i 

W^ght 
on Jan. 
22,1921. 

Eggs pro- 
dwMto 
I)ec.l, 
1021. 

Averages of 
weigktsfor 
October, 
November, 
and Decem¬ 
ber, 1932. 

d^tT^ 

Age at 
first 
laying. 

Weight 

on 

Dec. 1. 

Bgg^pro- 

ducnon. 

A. .. 

B. .. 

Lb9. 

161.4 

62.6 

1 m, 

18 

34 

Baft. 
179 -fl.9 
190.4+3.8 

X6f. 

9.97 

3.07 

149.8+4.2 

116.6+48 

Ltn. 

3.53+0.05 
3.28+ .04 

161.22+8.9 

143.41+2.4 

Baft. 

197.8+3.7 

228.5+1.7 

Ut. 

3.68 

3.26 

141.54+6.1 

120.83+3.4 


Correlation coefficients were calculated as follows for the pullet year: Age 
of laying first egg with pullet weight on January 22,1921, —0.72±0.05 and egg 
production and average weight -f0.63±0.06. The second generation birds pre¬ 
sented four classes, i. e., the well-fed and poorly-fed daughters of well-fed and 
poorly-fed birds. PracticaDy no effect was noticeable in the egg production of 
the daughters as a result of the feeding which the dams had received. The 
data also indicate that the birds beginning to lay first laid more eggs during 
their pallet year. 

Pedigree, the basis of selecting breeding males for egg production, F. A. 
Hats and R. Saubobi? (MaaeachusetU 8ta, Bui 215 (1923), pp. figs, 3 ).— 

Based on the results of the improvement which has been brought about in the 
station flock by 9 years* pedigree selection (B. S. B., 48, p. 574), the authors 
discuss the Importance of the egg records of the 31 dams in the five ancestral 
generations of the males as an aid in selecting males. The average of tlie 
first year’s production of the daughters may also be used where such records 
are available. The results of this study indicate that it is equally as Important 
to select females that will transmit high egg producing qualities as it is to 
select females. 

Some lessons from production records, G. W. Hebvky (New Jersey 8ta$. 
Mints to Pouftrymen, 12 (1923), No. i, pp. 4)♦—The trap nest reconls of 417 
White Leghorns that completed two years in the Vtoeland egg-laying contest 
have been studied, and it is shown that the second year’s production is usually 
much lower during,.the winter, but more nearly equal through the spring, 
summer, and fall to the first year’s production. The records also show the 
necessity for high winter, summer, and fell production for the hens to produce 
200 eggs in a year. Points in favor of keeping trap nest records are enu^ 
merated, and evidence is presented to show that it is as important to consider 
the prodtietion of the male ancestor as it is to eonrider the dam’s production. 

StMjdaad T of chickens,—!. The American class, E. R. Slocum, 

rev. b^ A. R, Im Z>ept Agr^ Farmers* Bui 13^7 (1923), pp. 11+18, 

s revision of Panpaew’ Bulletin 806 (E. S. 87, p. 368). 
In addition to the breeds previously noted, the following are also described; 
SMin Iidfihd White^ Jerse;^ Blgck Giants and Ohanteeler, 
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OrgMilstng a |^iiltv|r plant, G. G. Sawtkb {New Jer9ey Stag, Hints ia 
Poultri/men, 11 {19tS)^ No, IB, pp. 4, ftg, 1), —discussion of the facts to be 
consideved In establishing a poultry plant is given, paling with the ejection 
of the farm type of land, buildings, etc. Several possible lines of poultry pro¬ 
duction are also suggested. 

Turkey management, W. F. Schopto (Montana 8ta. Ore. 115 (192$), pp, BS, 
figs, 5), —^Thls circular gives a popular discussion of the best methods of care, 
management, breeding, and feeding turkeys and poults. Directions are also 
given for dreipslng and preparing birds for market 

DAIRY FARHIHGK-DAIETIirG. 

Partial list of publications on diairying issued in the United States, 1900 
to June, 192S, compiled by 0. B. Sherft (U, 8, Dept, Agr,, lAbrarp, BibUog, 
Contrib. 6 (19BS), pp, BS6). —This consists of a list of the publications on dairy¬ 
ing which have been issued by the State experiment stations and the U. S. 
D^rtment of Agriculture from 1900 to June, 1923, inclusive. A list of books 
which have been Issued or revised since 1908 is also given, as well as the 
names, addresses, and cost of dairy periodicals published in the United States. 
A subject list is appended. 

Feeding and management of the dairy herd, W. B. Nevens {Illinois 8ta, 
Circ, B7B (19BS), pp. figs. 11). —^A description of the methods of feeding 
and management of the dairy herd is given, with a brief discussion of the 
more common diseases of dairy cattle. 

Soy bean v. alfalfa hay for milk production, E. L. Anthony and H. O. 
Henderson (West Virginia 8ta, Bui, 161 (19B3), pp, 10, fig. 1). —In two exi)eri- 
ments at this station soy bean hay has been compared vidth alfalfa hay for 
milk production. In each experiment 2 lots of 5 cows each were fed by the 
double reversal method for S^week periods, with preliminary periods, of 1 week 
each when the rations were changed. A basal ration consisting of 30 lbs. of 
silage to each 1,000 lbs. of live weight was fed throughout, and a grain mixture 
was fed at the rate of 1 lb. of grain for each 3.5 lbs. of milk produced. In 
addition 10 lbs. of alfalfa or soy bean hay were fed per animal daily. In each 
trial the cattle designated as lot 1 were fed alfalfa hay in the first period and 
soy bean hay in the second period, whereas lot 2 was fed soy bean hay in 
the first period and alfalfa hay in the second. 

In the first experiment lot 1 produced 2,685 lbs. of milk and 102 lbs. of 
butterfat on the alfalfa ration and 2,596 lbs. of milk and 104 lbs. of butterfat 
when soy bean hay was fed. Lot 2 produced 3,015 lbs, of milk and 106 lbs. 
of butterfat when soy bean hay was fed and 2,888 lbs. of milk and 106 lbs. of 
butterfat during the alfalfa hay period. Lot 1 gained an average of 12 lbs. in 
live weight on alfalfa hay and 85 lbs. on soy bean hay, whereas lot 2 lost 95 lbs. 
on aoy bean hay and 17 lbs. on alfalfa hay. 

In the second experiment, during the first period lot 1 produced 2,900 lbs. 
Of milk and 102 Ibsi. of fkt, whereas lot 2 produced 8,302 lbs. of milk and 116 
lbs. of fat. In the secemd feeding period lot 1 produced 2,808 lbs. of milk 
and 99 lbs. of fat, whereas lot 2 produced 3,179 lbs. of milk and 110 lbs. of fat. 
Lot 1 lost 57 lbs. in live weight during the alfalfa period but gfiined 115 lbs. 
during the soy bean period, whereas lot 2 gained 45 lbs. during the soy bean 
period and 40 lbs, during the alfalfa period. The combined results of the two 
trials indicate that soy bean hay is slightly superior to alfalfa hay for milk 
and fat production and maintenance of weight. 

Velvet beaus for dairy cove* J. P. Laicastbb and I. B. Jones (South Caro- 
ma m M {IMS), fp, IS, Hf. 4).—TWi awos wi«> tww of 
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feedlBg: tbIuo of groimd volvot teans anti pods anH comtMtres dilferait motbods 
of SBOdiiig TelTot beans to dairy cattle. 

T 00 U to determine tl^e feeding value of v^vet ^em food.—The rosolts of 
two leedBig experlmefits in which velvet beans were heed to supplement rations 
of com meal, cottonseed meal, and wheat bran are reported. The first etperi* 
ment was carried on while the cows were on pasture, and the results have been 
briefiy noted from another source (B. S. R., 48, p. 670). 

The second experiment was conducted in the winter of 192^28 with two 
groups of 8 cows each. The grain ration for one group consisted of cottonseed 
meal, wheat bran, and corn meal (1:2:2), while the other group received 
as much of the same mixture with an equal amount of ground velvet beans 
and pods added. Both groups received equal amounts of silage and hay. «The 
feeding period lasted 9 weeks, the first week's results not being included in the 
average. The cows receiving the velvet bean ration produced 10,694 lbs. of 
milk and 467 lbs. of fat, whereas the other group produced a total of 10,627 
lbs. of milk and 438 lbs. of fat The cows on the velvet bean ration lost 165 
lbs. in weight whereas the others gained 71 lbs. In calculating the returns on 
a milk or fat basis, the greater profits were shown over feed costs in the lots 
receiving velvet bean feed. The palatability of the beans when consisting of 
over 50 per cent of the ration was not so good as might be desired, however. 

A eomporisen of the methode of feeding velvet beans.—Two tests of the 
palatability of velvet beans when differently prepared for feeding indicated 
that ground or boiled beans were most palatable, followed by soaked beans. 
Whole beans were least palatable. 

Studies in milk secretion,—The effect of age on the milk yields 
and bntterfat percentages of Onemsey Advanced Registry cattle, J. W. 
Qowen (Maine 8ta, BuL $11 (19$$), pp. 9--20, figs, g).—In continuing this 
series of studies (B. S. R,, 49, p. 174), the author has reported a statistical In- 
vestigation of the effect of age on milk yield and bntterfat percentage in 10,644 
Guernsey Advanced Registry records. 

The mean, standard deviation, and coefficient of variation of the milk yields 
were, respectively, 9,255±1S, 2,255±10, and 24.4±0.1 per cent. The like con¬ 
stants for age were 4.81±0.01 years, 2.21±0.01 years, and 51.8±0.8 per cent. 
The constants for bntterfat percentage were mean 5.04±0.008 per cent, stand¬ 
ard deviation 0,481 ± 0.002, and coefficient of variation 9.5 ± 0.1 per cent. The 
coefficient of correlation between the age and milk yield for these records was 
0.412±0.005, and the correlation co^clent between age and bntterfat per¬ 
centage was -.-0.116±0.006. 

As in the study of the effect of age on the milk yield and bntterfat percent¬ 
age in Holstein records previously noted (B, B. R., 44, p. 675), the relation of 
the milk yield to age was graphically demonstrated by means of a curve. The 
equation describing this relationship was 

Mean milk yield«6,372.6+827.9a-“61.8a*+l,394.6 log ra-1.25) 

in whidh a is the age fq yeora The age of the maximum yield, as determined 
by this equation, was 6 years 9124 months. The bntterfat percentage, as In¬ 
dicated by the data, seemed to decline uniformly though slightly with age. 
The equation for showing this decline was 

Butterfkt pefcentageaB6.147*H().025 age. 

^ Is also jiresented by tiie calculaM milk prodqctlOQ and fat 

psanavtage at 8 years of age may be detwmined when tbe production at o^W 
ages The lenlts id! ^ study are discussed reftre&oe tp Ad* 
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ReMiloin between percentage fat content an4 yield of ial]k.~-€orrectloii 
of milk yield for fat content, W. L. Gaines and F. A. Daviobon (Illinois 8ta. 
Bnl. 945 (1925), pp. 577^21, ftps, ii).—In studying the^ relation between tlie fat 
percentage of milk and milk yield, the authors formulated the following hy¬ 
pothesis : ** The milk yield of cows with varying fat percentages is such that the 
total energy ^ alue of the milk Is constant if the effects of all factors other than 
composition are equalized.** The relation between the fat percentage and milk 
yields is shown In correlation tables to be universally negative when the data 
were taken from 23,302 records of purebred and grade Holstelns and purebred 
and grade Jerseys in cow-testing associations in Illinois and of purebred cattle 
tested and reported by the Holsteln-Friesian Association, the American Jersey 
Ohttle Club, the American Guernsey Cattle Club, tlie Ayrshire Breedei^* Asso¬ 
ciation, and tlie Brown-Swlss Breeders* Association. The Holstein and Jersey 
records were both long time and 7 days in length, and the long time records of 
the Holstelns were divided into those reported In volumes 18 to 24 and 24 to 30 
of the Holsteln-Friesian Advanced Ilegister. 

Tables and graphs are also given, showing the corresponding milk yields 
calculated for these data both from a fitted curve of constant energy and a fitted 
logarithmic curve. The deviations from the observed occurring In each case 
are also given and the errors calculated. In determining the energy value of 
the milk, the percentage of solids not fat was based on the fat content and con¬ 
stants for the energy of the fat and solids not fat were employed. The fitted 
curves and their errors tend to bear out the soundness of the hypothesis suggest¬ 
ed by the authors in all groups of records except in those of the Holsteln-Friesian 
long time records reported in volumes 24 to 30 of the Holsteln-Friesian Advanced 
Register. 

In comparing the milk records of different cows on the basis of this hypothesis, 
the milk records would be corrected for the infiuence of fat content to 4 per 
cent milk as an average for all breeds. The formula for making this correction, 
based on the above results, would be F 0 M==0.4M+ir)F, in which F 0 M denotes 
the pounds of milk corrected to a 4 per cent fat content, M is tlie actual milk 
yield, and F is the actual fat yield. The authors show how this method of com¬ 
parison may be modified to compare records of cows of different breeds and to 
calculate the relative cost of producing milk containing different amounts of fat. 

Pasteurization of market milk in the glass enameled tank and in the 
bottle, T. H. Wbiqht, jr, (South Dakota Sta, BuL 20S (1923), pp. S-19). —The 
bacterial counts, cream line, and flavor and odor of samples of milk pasteurized 
in glass enameled tanks and in the bottles were compared In two series of tests. 
The milk was clarified in all cases and run into a glass enameled tank, after 
which part of It was bottled for pasteurization In the bottles, whereas the re¬ 
mainder was pasteurized in the tank at from 142 to 145® F. The bottled milk 
was surrounded by water, heated to 150® by steam, and after pasteurization it 
was cooled to 50® In the first part of the test and In the latter part to only 60“ 
by cold water. After cooling the bottles were packe<l in Ice. The tank-pasteur- 
ized mUk was cooled to 50® and later to 60® by running water or brine into the 
jacket In the second experiment the tank-pasteurized milk was cooled by 
running It over a surface coil cooler and immediately bottled. In the first ex¬ 
periment the samples for bacterial cotmts were taken immediately after the 
milk had been cooled, but in the second experiment they were not taken until 
the next morning. All bacterial counhs were made on 1 per cent dehydrated 
nutrient agar incubated at 8T® 0. fbr 48 hours. The cream line was determined 
In graduates during the first experiment, samjfies being taken at the same time 
as the samples for the bacterial count, but the cream raising during the second 
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expMaimiit Wftt MteiMtiiea in tlie bolilM. Slavm ml ndoni i!r«re noted on 
BfiiQidde nlglit after iinrt iMAdng the xntUt; 

On eevaral of tlie daye^n eadi experiment the bacterial count was lower in 
tahh-teieteurixed and on several days the reverse was true. The average 
efficiaioy of pasteurisation In reducing the bacterial count by the tank method 
was 05.7 per cent in the first experiment and 92.8 per cent in the second. The 
average reductions in bacteria by the in-the^bottle method were, respeotvely, 
96.8 and 98.8 per cent. The amount of cream rising was slightly greater on the 
milk pasteurized in the bottle in the first experiment but less in the second. 
7%e explanation of this is that cooling was slower in the tank in the first test, 
but more rapid when the coil cooler was used In the second test The fiavor 
and odor were slightly better for the tank-pasteurized milk. The glass enameled 
tank combined with a surface coil cooler is preferred by the authors to pasteur¬ 
izing in bottles. The data are tabulated in detail. 

Some studies on the neutralisatfon of cream for butter making, H. €. 
Jackson (New York Cornell Bta. Mem, 71 (1923), pp, S-18 ),—^The results of an 
investigation of the value of neutralizing cream for butter making are r^orted. 
These Include comparative studies of neutralizers, the scores of butter made 
from neutralized and unneutralized cream, bacteriological studies of cream 
held from 8 to 14 days at 55 to 60* F. and at 70 to 75**, and the scores of the 
fresh and stored salted and unsalted butter made from samples of this cream 
whidi had and had not been neutralized. The acidity, Relchert-Meissl number, 
and scores of butter when fresh and after 3 and 7 weeks of storage were re¬ 
ported for other samples of buttm* made from neutralized and unneutralized 
cream. 

To determine the effect of the acidity of the cream on the butter, a sample of 
cream was divided into four parts. Tbe scores of the unsalted butter made 
from the different portions were as follows: Churned raw and unneutralized 
86.2, pasteurized and unneutralized 86.7, pasteurized and neutralized 88.8, and 
pasteurized, neutralized, and ripened 87.6 per cent. The scores of the salted 
butter made from the reflg>ectlve portions of cream were 86.8, 86.2, 88.8, and 
88.4 per cent. 

The results of the study Indicated that lime was the most satisfactory neutral¬ 
izer, and that butter made from neutralized, pasteurized cream had a better 
flavor than butter made from uuneutralized, raw or pasteurized cream, but 
there was little difference In the keeping quality. Ripening neutralized cream 
did not improve the fiavor of the butter. A high acid condition or high bac¬ 
terial count does not necessarily render cream unfit for neutralization. 

VETEBIHABT MEDICINE. 

Veterinary studies for agricultural students, M. H. Reynolds (Neic York: 
MacmiUm Co., 1922^ 8, ed., pp. ZXI+3Q1, pi 1, figs, P4).—This is the eighth 
edition of the work previotudy noted (E. S. B., 15, p. 718). 

The diseases of farm aAimals In New Zealand, H. A. Reid (Auakland: 
WhMcpMbe A Tombs Ltd., 1923, pp, XV///-(-J87, figs, 34 ),—^A popular account 
of the livestock diseases in New Zealand and means for their control The first 
part (pp. 1*-162) deals witet microbic diseases, the second part (pp. 165-^) 
pa^tte disea^ and the third part (pp. 24dH513) with general diseases, 
of &e Uyeitock act, regulatlmis relating to the cattle tick, blackleg regu** 
lath^ etCr, are appended. 

ha regard to 1^0 progress made in veterUmCf modIciM, 
eAtm, W P* ZxgrzsoaMANR, and K Nsuicarn (/ohfesbsr. 

^ (msi, pp. vn+m; 89^ ( 1212 ^ 1220 ), pp. r+mh-vhe 
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ol tbese two yoarbooks, in continuation of tho«e previously noted (B. S. E., 46» 
p« 680), reviews the work of the year 1918 and the second the work of the years 
1919 and 192a 

Beports on the dvil veterinary department (including the Insetn Veter¬ 
inary School) t Burma, for the years ended March 31, 1923, and March 
31, 1928, T. Rennie and O. J. N. Ca^mebon {Burma Civ. Vet Dept Epta, 
pp. pt 1; 192S, pp. id, pk i).—-These are the usual annual reports 

(B. S. E., 47, p. 878). 

The enforcement of the Kansas livestock remedy law, L. A. Frrz and 
A. E. Lanowobthy (Kansas Sta. Insp. Circ. 11 (1922), pp. 60).—-The authors 
first call attention to the fact that this law requires that the English name of 
each ingredient of a remedy, the actual percentage of certain very active drugs, 
and the maximum percentage of any ingredient used as a hUer, shall be given 
in the application and on the labeL A table is given of the ingredients used 
in six important classes of registered livestock remedies, their properties, the 
number of remedies in each class in which each ingredient is* used, and the 
total number of remedies in the six classes in which each ingredient is used 
(pp. 16-28). A second table is given of livestock remedies registered in Kansas 
up to July 1, 1922 (pp. 31-60). 

Four deaths caused by sodium flnotid, W. D. McNally (Jour. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., 81 (1923), No. 10, pp. 811S1S).—The author first discusses the toxic 
effect of sodium fluorid and points out that the literature contains very little 
regarding poisoning by it. The literature on the subject is reviewed, and four 
cases, three being accidental deaths and one a suicide, are reported. In all 
cases, with one exception, death occurred in from 45 minutes to 4 hours,, and the 
lethal dose was between 5 and 10 gm. It is pointed out that, in suspected cases 
offpoisoning, the soluble sodium salt may be rendered inert by conversion to 
the Insoluble calcium fluorid by copious and repeated gastric lavage with lime 
water or a weak solution of calcium chlorid. 

Livestock poisoning by cooklebur, C. D. Marsh, G. C. Roe, and A. B. 
Clawson (17. 8. Dept Apr., Dept. Circ. 283 (1923), pp. 4* ^)-—^An unusually 

large number of reports of poisoning of livestock, more especially swine, by 
cocklebur during the last three years led to feeding experiments by the authors. 
These have shown that poisoning occurs from eating the young plants just after 
germination, the cocklebur being poisonous during the development of the coty¬ 
ledons, and before the growth of the leaves. The seeds are distinctly poisonous, 
but it is not thought that animals often eat enough of them to do any harm. 
The experiments show that swine, cattle, and sheep may be poisoned, the effects 
being especially marked in young pigs up to 2 months of age. In general, the 
dose that causes sickness or death is not far from 1.5 lbs. of the green plant to 
100 lbs. of animal, and there seems to be little difference between the dose that 
causes only sickness and the dose that kills. A report that the feeding of whole 
milk to pigs that hod fed upon cocklebur would prevent the poisoning led to 
experiments which have shown that bacon grease, lard, and raw linseed oil, as 
well as milk, prevmit any symptoms of poisoning. 

Greasewood as a poisonous plant* O. D. Marsh, A. B. Clawson, and J. F. 
Couch (V. 8 . Dept Agr., Dept Oire. 279 (1923), pp. 4, fiffs. 2).—The authors 
present a brief description of Saroohatus vemiculatus, or greasewood, with 
brief references to reports of stodi poisoning by it, experimental work, Its 
poisoning principle, etc. This plant Is a shrub, growing under favorable clr- 
Gttinstances upward of 9 ft in hdgbt though ordinarily not exceeding 4 or 5 
ft., which is found ftpom the State of Washington to Montana and from Califor¬ 
nia to Texas. Reports from time to time of losses of sheep, presumed to be 
from sating the greasewood, led to a number of feeding experiments In 1921 and 
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St tbe BaUna BxperlmeBt Station In Utab. l%a results idum Ibat while 
nadwr most condltKm greaaewood is good forage, undw ^ceptlonal ooodltions 
it ma; be yery destmctl'y^ to sheeip, Poisoning was found to be dne to sodium 
and potaasinm <aalates in tbe plant, taking idaoe only wben a considerable 
Buanttty of ibe i^t, at least 1,5 lbs. to the bundredweii^t of animal. Is eaten 
in a very abort tlm& In most cases tbe poisimed animals sneenmb. It is 
pidated out that tbe trouble may be avoided by taking reasonable care that ani¬ 
mals do not grase on tbe greaaewood wbmi tbey are very hungry. 

[Stock poisoning plants in Nevada], S. B. Dqibr {Atner, Bheep Breeier 
end Wool Grower, 45 (1555), Noe. 5, pp. S7~B0, flet. 4> 5, pp. llS-116, flpt, S; 
S, ft). 5iP, 550, ftfft. sy.—’Sbe three papers here presented, based on feeding 
eaperiments and stndies conducted by 0. B. Fleming, N. F. Petorson, emd 
assodates at tbe Nevada Experiment Station and previously reported, relate, 
renpectively, to death camas, Zpgaieme poiWotttotMe and Z. venenonu (B. 
S. B., 46, p. 7S2), tbe poison parsnip or watmr hemlock, Otoute oootdentoMe 
(E. S. B., 46, p. T82), and squirrel-tail grass, Sordeum juJmtum, in hay, fatal 
to ewes and thdr lambs (E. S. B., 41, p. 782). 

The flltwable vimaes, 0. E. Simon {Physiol, Rw., S (19ZS), No. 4, PP> 
486-608).—This account imdudes a bibliography of 66 tttlea 

Studies on h>cal Immunity.—The antistreptococcic dressing, A. Besbbdka 
and A. Ubbaxn (Oompt. Bend. Soc. Biol. [Paris], 89 (1053), No. 55, pp. 506, 
507).—It is reported that a filtrate of a culture of streptococcus applied for 
24 hours as a local dressbig on guinea pigs is capable of immunizing them 
against a subcutaneous inoculation of tbe same organism 8 days later. The 
filtrate is prepared as follows: A s«rum bouillon is seeded with streptococcus 
and kept for from 8 to 10 days in the Incubator, It is then filtered, and the 
filtrate is reseeded and incubated for the same length of time and again filtered. 
Tbe liquid thus obtained. In which the organism no longer grows, is used for the 
dressing. As controls other animals received like dressings of bouillon serum, 
and this afforded no protection. The filtrate was found to have no effect 
wben Injected intraperitoneally. 

Studies in local cutaneous Immunity against streptococcus infection in 
tbe rabbit, E. Bivauxb {Oompt, Rond. 8oe, Biol. [Paris], 80 {1998), No. 57, 
pp. Ill, 7i5).—In attempts to obtain local immunity against streptococcus 
infection in rabbits by applying a bouillon culture to an epilated and scarified 
or simply epilated section of the skin, it was found that a reaction took 
place only in the freshly epilated section. Similar results were obtained fol¬ 
lowing intradermal inoculation. 

The conclusion drawn is that the skin is sensitive to the streptococcus only 
in so for as the hair follicles have been injured. Attempts to determine 
whetlmr tbe infection of an area of the skin is capable of producing a general 
skfo Immunity gave negative results in the 18 rabbits tested. The general 
immunisation of the rabbit either by subcutaneous or Intraveuous injection of 
streptococci killed by heat or alcohol-ether did not confer cutaneous immunity 
on the 8 rabbits tested.' Besults similar to those reported above by Besredka 
and Urbain for guinea pigs were obtained in the immunization of 4 rabbits by 
foe intradermal injection of a stitiitococdc filtrate. A local cutaneous im- 
fonniiy was secured in all cases. The Inoculation of the cnlture filtrate 
kifoaiilpaen^ not only did not protect foe rabbits against cutaneoos tnocula- 
tiifo im an>eai4d even to favor foe extension of foe lesion. 

■ ' i pi yasea -of eottie easwlkg steiC^^ end abrnrUon, S. 5. ScHmuno and 
•W.'fti^uoEOXiai (Af*. Ayr. Col. Wat dro. 188 <1056), pp. 88, ftps. 19).—A. sum* 
rnty of Infonaatkoi da foe mibjeet 
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the iiboitloii problem In farm Uyeetook* L. Van Bb (Nebraska 8ta. Oiro. 
21 (1923), pp, S-4^t ftp* 1).—^Thls is a Bummary of the present status of knowl* 
edge of abortion In cattle, swine, horses, and sheep* ^ 

SAttdies on BaciUiiB anthracis from the feces of guinea pigs fed with 
anthrax material, W. L. Holman and O* A. Febnibh (Amer, Jour, Hyg,, 3 
(1923)^ No, 6, pp, This Is a more detailed report of an investigation 

of the portal of entry of anthrax infection which has been previously noted 
from another source (E. S. R., 48, p. 676). Further evidence is given that, 
if direct contamination from abrasions in the mouth is avoided, guinea pigs 
fed large amounts of spores of B. anthracis rarely become Infected, although 
spores are found in the feces for several days. The animals were not readily 
infected through superficial wounds of the skin of the abdomen, nor did they 
Infect themselves from their own feces. Proof was obtained that nonspore 
bearing anthrax material fed to guinea pigs may give spore forms in the feces. 
In this connection attention is called to the fact that some spore bearing aerobes 
normally occurring in the feces of guinea pigs develop colonies that are diffi¬ 
cult to differentiate from B, anthracis, and that it is necessary in all cases to 
test isolated cultures by subcutaneous Injection. 

Cutaneous vaccination and cutaneous immunity against equine anthrax, 
Bsocq-Rousseu and Ubbain (Compt, Rend, Soc, Biol. [Peris], 89 (1923), No. 19, 
pp, 20-22), —A single experiment is reported in which a horse was successfully 
immunized against localized anthrax by successive intracutaneous injections 
at 7-day i>eriod8 of increasing doses of anthrax vaccine. The injections, 
which were made in the left side of the neck, consisted, first, of 0.05 cc. of 
the first vaccine, followed by 0.25 ce, of the first vaccine and 0.125, 0.25, and 
1 cc. of the second vaccine. Five weeks after the first injection, injections 
<4 virulent cultures were begun, starting with 0.1 cc. and increasing to 0.25, 
1, 2, 2, and 6 cc., the latter representing more than twice a fatal dose. Dur¬ 
ing the entire period the temperature remained normal except after the final 
injection, when it rose slightly. There were no other signs of reaction with 
the exception of slight edema at the site of the injection. The serum of the 
immunized horse did not protect guinea pigs against anthrax. 

Cutaneous vacclnatiou against anthrax in the horse, Bbocq-Roussexj tmd 
Ubbaxn (Compt, Rend. Soc. Biol. [Poris], 89 (1923), No. 25, pp, 487, 488 ).— 
A second successful vaccination of a horse against anthrax by the cutaneous 
injection of vaccine is reported. In this case only two injections were given, 
the first consisting of 0.25 cc. of first vaccine and the second, six days later, 
of 0.25 cc. of the second vaccine in the same place, the right side of the neck. 
Ten days after the injection of the second vaccine the animal was injected on 
the other side of the neck with 0.5 cc. of a very virulent anthrax culture. This 
was followed on the next day by slight edema at the site of the injection. 
This disappeared in three days, and there were no other evidences of disturb¬ 
ance. No agglutinins could be found in the blood serum of the immunizetl 
horse, nor did the serum afford any protection against experimental anthrax 
in guinea pigs. 

Blackleg: Its oature, cause, and prevention, J. R. Mohleb (U. S. Dept 
Apr., Farmers* Bui. 1336 (1923), pp. 11+13, figs. 5).—This is a summary of 
infonnation on blackleg. 

Hemorrhagic septlceniia: Its nature, symptoms, and prevention, J. G. 
RoanrsoN and M. P, MoOubuan (Saskatchewan Dept Apr. Bui 65 (1921), 
pp, 10), —This is a summary of Information on the disease. 

A mllk*bome epidemic of septic sore throat in Portland, Oreg., R. L. 
Bbnson and H. J. Skabs (Jour, Amer, Med. Assoc., 80 (1923), No. 22, pp. 1608- 
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Wif flg»* 4),^33ie ixf0midc reportea, laelii^ed 48? mm of Aore 
ttooat with 22 deaths, was traced to raw milk famished W a idiigle datry» 
Similar strains of hemol:f^ic streptococci, human type, Were obtained In pufs 
culture from the throats of the imtlents, from the throat of one of the mSkets 
hot the dairy, and from the inflamed udder of a single cow in the herd. 

**lt is probable that tlie milker in question Infected the udder of the cow, 
producing purulent mastitis; that, on one or more occasions, this cow was 
milked in with the herd, and that the massed infection thus produced resulted 
in the epidemic. This cow’s udder had both human and bovine strains of 
hemolytic streptococci. One quarter, containing a human strain, had a massive 
mastitis indistinguishable grossly from garget. Another quarter, having a 
bovine strain, was only slightly consolidated.” ^ 

The history of a •* swamp fever ’* vims earriert A. F. Schalk and L. M. 
Bodbuxck {North Dakota 8ta. Sul 168 {1B26), pp. pl* d).~-A de¬ 

tailed account of a heavy carrier is presented, including temperature charts of 
the horse from September 10, 1008, to August 26, 1922. The data presented 
show that ‘*(1) an artificially infected swamp fever case may survive the 
disease for 14 years without anemia and then without any apparent exciting 
factor rapidly break down, showing all the phenomena of a typical field case, 
including profound anemia. (2) During all that time the virulence of the 
blood was fully maintained, as shown by not less than 18 positive inoculations. 
(8) The possibility can not be excuded of the anemia in field cases being merely 
a culmination of an infection pemisting for more or less prolonged periods. 
This indicates the need of an accurate means of diagnosis of the presence of 
the Infection and thereby the elimination of the carriers. (4) The nonoccur¬ 
rence of anemia In the experimentally infected cases is no evidence of failure 
of having the specific Infection faithfully reproduced.” Preventive meAfsures 
are also considered. 

The standardhsation of tuberculin, P. A. Lewis and J. D. Aroi? 80 n (Amer. 
Rev, TulerculosiSt 7 (IBBS), No, 6, pp, Attention is called to the 

intracataneous method of testing tuberculin suggested by Mantoux (B. S. B., 
21, p. 582). In the experience of the authors the reaction to the intracutaneous 
injectiim of tuberculin is very definite in guinea pigs, and the method is 
thought to offer possibilities as a substitute for the method now in use as 
being more economical of time and animals and probably more accurate. 

Immunological studies in tuberculosis, 8. A. Petboff (Amer. Rev, Tuber- 
ciRoHa, 7 (IBiS), No, 6, pp. flff- 1).—The investigation reported 

in this paper is concerned ” with the reaction of the animal body to inlectlons 
with substances extracted from pulverized tubercle bacilli, and a comparison 
of these reactions with those induced by the injectiou of dead tubercle baciUi 
and by infection with living baciUi.” The principal points brought out by the 
study are as follows: 

8kln hypersensitiveness can be Induced In animals infected with living 
tuberde bacilli by a fraction of powdered extracts of tubercle bacilli precipi- 
table by acetic acid in ^ cold, designated as the ”nucleoprotein” fraction and 
also by the ^‘resldqe” antigen, described by Zinsser (B. S. R., 46, p. B70), 
fmin which the nudeoproteioi and coagulable protehis have been rmnoved 
When guinea pigs are treated with considerable quantities of the xmcleo- 
protein fraction of the extracts, a mild type of skin hypersensltiveness is often 
Thus far it has not been determined whether this reaction Is a 
tmedfic uudeoprotein bypersmisitiyei^, a mlldmr form of typical tuberculin 
reacd^ m is pcMit# due to ttmi^ ps a s e n ee of minute anmunts of unextracted 
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Skin lisrpmeitiltlTnne^ lias been produced by the Injection of dead tubercle 
bacilli, and this reaction is not prevented by heating the bacilli to as high a 
temperature as 121*^ C. under 15 lbs. steam pressure.# No skin hyperseusitive- 
ness could be draonstrated following the injection of the residue material, 
even in considerable quantities. Complement-fixing and precipitating anti¬ 
bodies were produced in rabbits by the injection of living and dead tubercle 
bacilli and the nucleoprotein fract.on. The residue material proved incapable 
of forming antibodies, but gave complement fixation and precipitation tests 
with potent antisera. 

What are we to do for the repression and eradication of tuberculosis in 
cattle? B. Rang (Cornell Vet, IS (192H), No. 4, pp. 213-291).—The author 
discusses the results that have been obtained in Denmark and other countries 
following the adoption of his method of eradicating bovine tuberculosis by 
separating the reactors from the iionreactors to th(‘ tuberculin test and by isolat¬ 
ing calves of reacting animals immediately after birth and feeding them raw 
milk from healthy cows or heated milk from reacting animals. In herds in 
which the isolation method has been followed for some time, tuberculosis has 
in many cases been completely eradicated, and in others the process is proceed¬ 
ing satisfactorily. 

Ijyinphaugitis in cattle caused by acid-fast organism, J. Tbaum (Cornel] 
Vet., 13 (1923), No. 3, pp. 240-245, pi 1). —^This Is a report from the California 
Experiment Station of a study of four additional cases of bovine lymphangitis 
caused by an acid-fast organism (B. S. R., 41, p. 782). 

The results reported In the previous paper have been confirmed. In no case 
was it possible to produce tul)erculo8is or any pathological condition of diagnos¬ 
tic significance in guinea pigs by the inoculation of the acid-fast organism obtain¬ 
ed from the cn.ses studied. The organism was distinguished from tubercle bacilli 
by Its rapid growth on ordinary laboratory media and by the fact that It was 
not as strongly acid or acid-alcohol-fast as genuine tubercle bacilli. 

Lymphangitis of cattle caused by the Prelsz-Nocard bacillus, J. Tratjm 
(Cornell Vet, 13 (1923), No, 3, pp, 246-249),—In connection with the above 
study of lymphangitis in cattle, two cases were observed of lymphangitis caused 
by the Prelsz-Nocard bacillus. The disease, while resembling in gross appear¬ 
ance the lymphangitis described in the previous paper, was differentiated from 
It by the results obtained by guinea pig and cultural inoculations. All of the 
guinea pigs inoculated intraperitoneally developed orchitis in about 10 days, and 
in every inoculated tube containing blood media the Preisz-Nocard organism was 
identified. 

Treatment of a case of dourine with Bayer 205, L. Balozet, G. Lavieu, 
and H, Veto (Ann, Paraeiiol, Humaine et Compar,, 1 (1923), No. 1, p, 70).— 
Negative* results were obtained from the treatment with atoxyl (a total of 28 
gm. in 6 injections in 11 days) of a horse suffering with paresis of the hind 
quarters, this paresis remaining practically unaltered. Treatment about two 
weeks later with Bayer 205 resulted in rapid Improvement, and after a week 
paralysis had entirely disappeared. Two months later the horse was used for 
severe military work, and no abnormality was noted. Treatment with Bayer 
205 consisted in the intravenous injection of 1 gm, in a 10 per cent solution on 
the first day, followed on the second and fourth days by 4 and 2 gm., respectively. 

Strongylns tetraeanthns Mehlis and its pathogenic rdle, A. Raiixiet 
(Am, ParoHM Bumahm et Compar,, 1 (X923), No. 1, pp. 5-15),—This deals 
with the history, classification, developm«it, and efltect of the attack of 8 . tet- 
mounfkas. It is pointed out that this nematode, which in the third and fourth 
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larval stages lives in the intramucomi cysts of Uie large tatestine, is a cause of 
verminous anemia of equlnes. A list is given of 24 references to the literature. 

Blood pressure and p^se of the fowl, B. F. lUmpr (Vet, Med,, 18 (1988), 
No. iO, pp, flg, 1).—The author reports investigations, conducted at 

the North Carolina Experiment Station, which have shown the average blood 
pressure as taken from the femoral artery in 13 cocks'to be 135 mm. The heart¬ 
beat of the fowl is shown to be so fast that the pulse can not be counted as in 
mammals. After the pulse tracing has been recorded on the kymograph, the 
speed of the kymograph drum between two given points is determined, and the 
pulse waves recorded are counted. The work has led to the conclusion that 
the temperature of the fowl is 107.3® P., the respiration of the female fowl 86 
per minute, the respiration of the male fowl 20, and the pulse rate of the fowl 
350 per minute. 

Observations on one thousand avian autopsies, 0. D. Carpbntsb (Cornell 
Vet, IS (1983), No, S, pp, 814-888), —This report is based upon studies con¬ 
ducted at the avian pathology laboratory established at Petaluma in 1920 by 
the California Experiment Station. In the Petaluma district the losses for 
the laying stock vary from 10 to 20 per cent per year. 

The preventive treatment of some Infectious poultry diseases in the 
Netherlands, B, J. C. te Hennepe (Vet, Jour,, 79 (198S), No, 579, pp, 314- 
318), this paper the author deals particularly with fowl enteritis, under 
the name of Klein disease. 

The control of the suckered roundworms of poultry, S. B. Freebobn 
(Cornell Vet, IS (1983), No. 3, pp, 883-^31),—In work conducted by the author 
at the California Experiment Station, It was found that ** tobacco dusts con¬ 
taining 1.6 to 2 per cent of nlcotin mixed In the proportions of 2 per cent of 
the dry mash by weight and fed continuously for from 1 to 4 weeks remove 
practically 100 per cent of the intestinal worms and approximately 80 per cent 
of the cecum worms. Tobacco Infusions are successful in removing the poultry 
intestinal ronndworm, Aacaridia perspicillum Hud., but are not recommended 
as they are toxic, difficult to administer, and have little effect on the cecum 
worms, HeterakU vesicularU Froel. When fed as recommended above, there 
Is little danger of serious loss in egg production. Growing pullets, although 
eating less mash when It Is treated with tobacco dxtsi, make practically the 
same gain in weight as untreated checks. Chenopodlum, derrld (*derrisene*), 
and carbon tetrachlorld were unsatisfactory for the removal of these worms. 
Nlcotin has apparently little effect on the common tapeworm of poultry. CHoufh 
otaenia infundilfidifornUs Goeze.*’ 

Avian typhoid, Q. Tbtjche (But Soe. Cent M6d, V€t, 99 (1983), No. 8, pp. 
138-155),—ThiM is a general discussion of the geographic distribution, symp¬ 
toms, etiology and pathogenesis, and clinical and bacteriological diagnosis of 
avian typhoid, the morphology and biochemical reactions of the causative micro¬ 
organism, and methods of treatment of the disease. The author emrploys In the 
omtrol of the disease a heated polyvalent vaccine prepared from virulent cul¬ 
tures of Badllui puUorpfn and two types of B. sanpuinarium. These are grown 
on Martin’s agar in the incubator at 37® C. for 24 hours. An emulsion in salt 
solution is then made of sudi a strength that 1 ce. contains 5 mg. of the moist 
etdtorev This is placed in vials vvhich are sealed and heated for 30 minutes at 
50® or 10 minutes at 65®. The dosage employed Is 1 (x, tor fowls over 2 months 
of age hud for ducks, 2 or 8 cc. geese and turkeys, and 5 cc. for the larger 
birds of menageries, ponsiderahle success is r^rted in the use of auto-vac^ 
elnSi and of specilic vacdnes killed 6y aloohol-etber. 
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Oiitliiie of ground water hydrology, with dc^aitions, O. E. Mkinzkr 
(U, 8. Oeoh Survey, Water-Supply Paper 494 {1923), pp. IV+71, fig$. 55),-- 
This report represents an attempt to outline the different concepts involved in 
gronnd-water hydrology and to define the various terms employed. The main 
subjects dealt with are atmospheric, surface, and subsurface waters and wells, 
most of the space being devoted to subsurface water. 

The principles underlying the movement of Badllus coli in ground 
water, with resulting pollution of wells, C. W. Stiles and H. K. CaoHtmST 
(Puh, Health Rpte. lU, fif.], 58 (1923), No. 24. pp. J550-jrS55).—A brief summary 
is given of the results of Investigations conducted by the U. S. Public Health 
Service upon the movement of bacteria of fecal origin in ground water. Natural 
can material from can type privies was used as pollution material, B. coli was 
taken as the bacterial test, and uranln dye was utilized in tracing the move¬ 
ment of water from dosing trenches to more than 400 experimental wells. 

The results indicate that pollution with fecal B. coli has up to date been defi¬ 
nitely and progressively followed in ground water for distances of 3, 6, 10, 15, 
25, 35, 45, 50, 55, 00, and 65 ft. from the trench in which the pollution was 
placed, and uranin has been recovered from these same wells and has spread to 
other wells at distances of 70, 75, 80, 85, 90, 95, 100, 110, and 115 ft. from the 
pollution trench. The soli in question is a fine sand with an effective size of 
0.13 mm. ^ 

Pollution was found to travel these distances within a period of 27 weeks and 
only in the direction of the fiow of the ground water. It traveled only in a 
thin sheet at the surface of the zone of saturation. Even when heavy iwllution 
was recovered at the top, water from lower levels was negative both for uranin 
and B. coli. As the ground water level fell, owing to dry weather, the pollution 
tended to remain in the sand above the new lower ground-water level, namely, 
in the new capillary fringe. 

No evidence was obtained which would Justify the conclusion that either 
the bacteria or the uranin is carried or moves to any appreciable <Hstance In 
the capillary fringe? itself, and there is said to be neither theoretical reason 
nor experimental evidence to Justify the conclusion that either the bacteria 
or the uranin progressed in the dry, aerated intermediate belt between the 
capillary fringe and the upper soil belt All present evidence is said to indicate 
that when the ground water level falls the pollution remains practically 
stranded in the capillary fringe or in the intermediate belt, according to the 
degree of fall of the ground water. 

A rainfall of 1 In. resulted in a rise of from 5 to 6 in. In the ground water 
table in the particular experimental area used. If this rise was sufficient to 
reestablish the zone of saturation at the level of the stranded pollution, the 
bacteria and uranin were again picked up and carried along farther In the 
direction of the ground water flow until dry weather again intervened to cause 
another fall of the ground water level. It is thus concluded that the progressive 
movement and the stranding of the pollution are Intimately connected with, 
are dependent upon, and alternate with the rise and the fall of the ground 
water level, and that this latter factor is depend^t upon the alternation of wet 
and dry weather. 

In another series of experiments human feces were buried in pits in a 
locality of high ground water and covered with sawdust. Of five samples taken 
three years and two months after burial aU were both macroscopically and 
microecopicaily recognisable as feces. Three of these samples were positive 
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and two were negative for B. ooW, and ova of ABcarin lumhricoides were recog¬ 
nizable In all five samples, but all found wore dead. The practical bearing of 
these results upon the intermittent pollution of wells, the location of water 
supplies, and the Justification of laws forbidding the use of abandoned wells 
for the disposal of excreta are considered self-evident. 

Water resources of California, P. Bailey et al. {Calif. Dept. Pub. Works, 
Div. Engin. and Inrig. Bui. k iI92S), pp. 55, pis. 4, fige. 5).—This is a report to 
the State Legislature of California, comprising the results of a state-wide 
Investigation of water resources, with particular reference to their use for 
irrigation. It includes sections on climates, water supplies and their utilization, 
and land settlement 

Flow in California streams, P. Bailey kt al. {Calif. Dept. Pub. Works, 
Div. Engin. and Irrig. Bui. 5 (1923), pp. 557, pis. 68, figs. 465). —^This is Appen¬ 
dix “A** to the above report on the water resources of California. It contains 
the results of measurements of flow on practically all the streams in the State 
of California which are of Importance from the standpoint of irrigation, and 
includes numerous tables of data, drawings, and graphic illustrations. 

Irrigation requirements of California lands, P. Batlky et al. (Calif. Dept. 
Pub. Works, Div. Engin. and Irrig. Bui. 6 (1923), pp. 196, pis. 7, fig. t). —^This is 
Apppendlx “ B ** to the report on the water resources of California. It contains 
sections on the agricultural lands of the State, climatology, duty of water for 
irrigation, monthly irrigation demand, irrigation requirements of agricultural 
lands, net area irrigated in large agricultural districts, and endurable deficien¬ 
cies in an irrigation supply. A summary of agricultural areas and net duty of 
water in 16 sections of the State shows that the net duty of water varies from 
1.25 ft. in tlie north coast and San Diego areas, each considernbly less than 
1,000,000 acres in extent, to 3 ft. in the Imperial, Coachella, and Palo Verde 
VaUeys, covering considerably over 1,000,000 acres. The San Joaquin Valley, 
which is the largest area, covering nearly 5,500,000 acres, has a net duty of 
water of 2 ft 

Kio Grande irrigation project, C. B. Hudspeth (U. S. House Represent., 
67. Cong., 4y Sess., Com. Irrig. Arid Lands, Hearings on H. R. 13550 pp. 
11+58). —The text of these hearings is presented. 

The corrugation method of irrigation, J. C. Mabb (U. B. Dept. Agr.. Farm¬ 
ers^ Bui. 1348 (1923), pp. 24y figs. 25). —^This bulletin describes approved prac¬ 
tices in the use of the corrugation method of irrigation and points out Its ad¬ 
vantages and limitations. The method is said to be well adapted for the 
eflicient application of water to steep or irregular slopes, where it is necessary 
to use a small stream of water, or for new land which has not yet been thor¬ 
oughly prepared for irrigation. It may sometimes lie used to advantage In con¬ 
junction with the border method of irrigation ^as a means of spreading the 
water evenly over the border strip. 

Relation between soil properties and spacing of drains, [F.] Zunkeb 
(Landw, Jahrb., 56 (1921), No. 4* PP- 561-^03, figs. 4). —A detailed analysis to 
determine the fundamental principles of physics governing the lateral and 
vertical movements of water in soils, with particular reference to the action of 
pipe drains, is followed by the results of field and laboratory studies on the 
subject. 

These Indicated that the estimation of the so-called heaviness, or degree of 
permeability of soils, by means of touch, is an unsatisfactory basis for esti¬ 
mating the spacing of drains, and that the mere consideration of settleable 
particles of soil leads to serious errors in this respect. The Fauser formula 
for drain spacing, while based partially on the amount of fine materials In soils, 
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was found to introduce important errors. The Rodewald-Mltscherllch hygro- 
scopicity theory also proved untenable as a preliminary basis for determining 
drain spacing. » 

It was found that drain spacing is a function of specific surface of mineral 
soils, and that for a gram of such soil the specific surface is inversely propor¬ 
tional to the effective grain diameter in millimeters. This resulted in the 
equations 

1 60 

E=^' (tj), 0—-xTT aq. cm. per gram, 

in which B is the drain spacing, U is specific surface, is the effective soil 
grain size, O Is true surface, and b Is specific weight. Specific surface was 
found to be an obvious measure for the degree of permeability of a soil. 

The graphic expression of soil grain sizes as ahscLssas in decreasing geometric 
series and of the corresponding weights in progressive summation as ordinates 
was found to yield so-called grain proportion curves, which give an accurate 
graphic expression of the distribution of soil grains by groups. 

Prom the physical analyses and tabular and graphic data, it was found that 
for the group containing grains from 2 to 0.1 mm. of w^elght Pi, Ui = 3.17 p,, 
for grain group 0.1 to 0.0.5 mm. of weight ^ 2 , U* = 14.43 g-, for group 0.05 to 
0.01 mm. of weight g*, IT* = 49,7 0 %, and for group 0.01 to 0.002 of weight p*, U 4 = 
248.5 Qi. For a group of grains of greater size than 0.1 mm. and using a? as the 
smallest abscls.sa of the grain proportion curve 


/ 20 - 2 * \ 


U,=0.72133 

\ 

/2y—iooo\ 

For grain sizes loss than 0 , 002 , U,,=0.72133 96(5 y which y is the abscissa 

of the high end point of the grain proportion curve. The specific surface of a soil 
covering the range of grain sizes on a proportion curve from to dy with a weight 
of g gm. is expressed by the equation 

0.721,33 (2y-2x) 
y-x 


U= 




in which z=l — 


logdj 
log 2 


and T/ = l— 




log 2 


The finest grain sizes were found to have a marked influence upon specific 
surface. The general relation between drain spacing and specific surface was 
found to be 

E=a—motors, 


in which a and h depend upon the proportions of different grain sizes present, the 
plant growth, and the degree of cultivation. 

On the basis of the experimental data, It is shown that for the soils of 
Bohemia 

E=24—1.6 meters; for those of Wfirtemberg, E=27—1.68 '>5^17 meters; and for 
those of central and eastern Germany, E=30->2 meters. 

The average annual rainfall was found to be relatively unimportant. It Is 
brought Into consideration, however, in the modified drain-spacing formula 

Essa —6 meters, 

In which n is the ratio of annual run-off after drainage to normal run-off. 
The variations in volume weight of the soil had Uttle influence on drain spacing 
find could be disregarded, 
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It is concluded that for a practical determination of the specific surface of 
a soil, the soil should first be separated into its differmit grain sizes by means 
of the Kopecky sedimentation cylinder and the smallest particles computed on 
the basis of observed rate of sedimentation by the Stokes formula. The grada¬ 
tion in specific surface can also serve to indicate the individual characteristics 
of the different kinds of soil. 

Determination of the specific surface of soil, F. Zunkeb (Landw* Jahrb., 
58 {1925), No, 2, pp, 159-205, flgs. 10), —In continuation of the work noted 
above, the author describes methods and apparatus and reports experimental 
data on the determination of the specific surface of soil. This work is based 
on the assumption that the specific surface of a soil is a factor indicating 
how many times greater the surface of a unit volume of the soil is than that 
of an equal volume weight of a soil with grains 1 mm. in size. Special at¬ 
tention is drawn to the relation between specific surface and drain spacing, 
and between hygroscopicity and drain spacing. Much of this data is reduced 
to mathematical expressions. 

Small storage reservoirs, W. S. H. Clbghobne {Union So. Africa Dept. Agr. 
Jour,, 6 {1925), No. 6, pp. 545-552, ilgf<> 6), —Practical information on the plan¬ 
ning and construction of small reservoirs for storing water generally pumped 
by windmills is presented, particular reference being made to conditions in 
Potchefstroom, South Africa. 

Reinforced concrete pipe for transmission of water under pressure, 

W. G. Chace (Amor, Concrete Inst, Proc., 19 (1925), pp. 67-74, figs. 5).—Tech¬ 
nical information on the design of reinforced concrete pipe for the transmis¬ 
sion of water under pressure is presented, together with detailed drawings 
of typical sections. 

Experiments with clay in its relation to piles, A. S. E. AcKER>rANN (Soc. 
Engin, (Inc.) Trans,, 10 (1919), No, 2, pp. 57-80, pis, 2, figs. /8).~-Thi8 paper 
records the results of 95 experiments to determine the relationship between 
the horizontal pressure and the depth at any given point in clay. 

The results showed that for tapered bodies gradually forced into clay the 
load necessary to produce a given penetration is proportional to the area of the 
surface of contact between the clay and the body, and is much greater the 
Iciss the percentage of water in the clay. 

Clay containing a definite percentage of water and at a definite temperature 
had a definite pressure of fluidity. When this pressure was reached and 
maintained, the clay yielded indefinitely as a dense viscous fluid unless re¬ 
strained. The pressure of fluidity was greater when the percentage of water 
was less or when the temperature was lower, and it was independent of the 
depth. 

Fop equal depths tapered piles were found to support a larger load per unit 
volume of the pile than those having parallel sides. Parallel piles with blunt 
ends were not so efficient per unit volume. 

The mean intensity of friction for the same depth of penetration on the 
sides of parallel piles was greater in the case of piles of small cross section 
than in the case of larger ones, but a reduction of the diameter of the pile 
beyond a certain point caused the mean Intensity of the friction to decrease. 
Pointed piles were more efficient per unit volume of pile than blunt ones. The 
resistence to penetration was considerably greater the lower the temperature 
of the clay. The density of clay was found to decrease as the percentage of 
water increased. 

When forcing a disk into day the sides of the hole did not crush in unless 
a certain critical depth was reached. When the penetration was carried far 
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enough the static head of the clay equaled the pressure of fluidity, and the 
sides of tlie hole near the bottom crushed in. 

The friction of clay on wood was found to be greater than on tin plate, 
and the tensile strength of the clay tested was greater when it was raw and 
dry than wdieu it was baked. It was further found that day is elastic, and 
tliat the contraction on drying probably increases as the percentage of the 
water in the day increases. 

The physical propertie.s of clay, A. 8. E. Ackkumann (*Soc. Knifin {Inc.) 
Tram,, IJ {mo), Ao. 7, pp. pis, 2; J2 {lim), No. pp. jUjs. 7; 

1922, pp. 151^-199, lips, 11 ).—The first of those thr(‘e papers rop(Ht.s ihe results 
of 107 experiments and is a continuation of the above. 

The results indicated that the elTect of temperature on the supporting 
capacity of day appears tt» be liniiteti to stresses below the pressure of 
fluidity. The sides of the hole appeared to crush in under the action of a 
disk before the static head equaled the pressure of fluidity. 

The tensile strength of clay was found to incri*ase as its wahu* content de¬ 
creased, and its contraction on drying increased as the original water content 
increased. For the penetration of tapered bodie.s in day containing a given 
percentage of water, the surface of contact was found to be directly propor¬ 
tional to tbo load causing iienetration. 'J’he work done per unit volume in 
causing displacement nUme increased with the angle of the penetrating 
pyramid, and the work.done in causing displacement by means of a disk was 
greater than that done in the case of a pyramid. 

The coetlicient of friction or adhesion incr(‘ased with the pressure of the 
clay on the surface. The pressure of fluidity appeared to be considerably 
retluced when the day became thoroughly air-dried and was tlien wetted and 
puddled. The volumetric displacement caused by a steel ball falling on a 
surface of clay was directly proportional to the height of the fall. A com¬ 
parison of the physical proiKTlies of wet powdered clay and chalk is also 
given. 

The third contrihution to the suh.hvt deals with the results of 49 experiments. 

It was found that boiling clay decreased its pressure of fluidity about 25 per 
cent. 'Fhe mean radial spewed of lh»w of the clay from beneath the edge of a 
disk was about one-eighth the speed of the i)enetration of the disk. When 
a disk penetrated clay there appeared to he a stagnant cap of clay iniinediately 
under the disk which traveled down with it Clay containing 25 ])er cent of 
water heliaved ns a solid and not as a fluid o\o\\ under considerable tangential 
stress. The addition of an artilicial head to the top surface of clay increastxi 
its pressure of fluidity, hut even when the addidoii was as much as 290 ]>er cent 
of the actual head, the increase of the ))ressnre of fluidity was only about 7 
per cent wlam the clay contained 25 per cent of water. 

When clay was discharged under pressure through sharp-edged circular 
oriflees, the rate of discharge increased more rapidly than tlie rate of increase 
of jiressure, and ultimately there was a plieiiomenon analogous to tlie pres.sure 
of fluidify, which is called the eritieial pi*essuro of extrusion. When the oriflee 
was plugged for a couple of hours and then unplugged, tlu‘ dischargt* was coii- 
Biderahly less for some time than immediately before plugging. The discharge 
jier unit area of oriflee for a given pressure decreased ns the an*a of orilice 
decreased, and the initial pressure necessary to cause the discharge to bc*giu 
Increased considerably as the diameter of the orifice decreased. Tlie greater 
the pressure the greater Avas the Increase of discharge per unit of area of orifice 
when changing from a small to a larger orifice. 
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When the pressure of fluidity was reached it was found that the load on a 
penetrating disk was the same as that on a sphere. The resultant pressure of 
fluidity was independent of the diameter of the disk or sphei^ within a con* 
siderable range. « 

The fourth paper of this series records the results of 24 final experiments. 
Data on pile-set gauges are appended. 

Building in cob and pis6 de terre {[Gt, Brit,] Dept. 8(H. and Indus. Re¬ 
search, Bldg. Research Bd., Spec. Rpt. 5 (1922)^ pp. — 

Following an introductory statement by H. O. Weiler, this report is divided 
into two parts. Part 1, on cob construction, contains articles on Cob Walls, 
from notes by J. L. Manson ; Clay Lunip Building in Norfolk, by P. W. Barnett; 
and Mud Walling in Bengal, by C. G. Monro. Part 2, on pis^, contains articles 
on Pis6 de Terre and “ Terradamente System *’ in Belgium, both by P. *W. 
Barnett; and Pis4 de Terre in the Simla Hills, by A. R. V. Armstrong. 

Saud*liitie and other concrete bricks, H. O. Wkllek ([(/t. Brit.] Dept. 8ci 
and Indus. Research, Bldg. Research Bd., Spec. Rpt. 1 (1921), pp. 11 ).—^This 
report presents information on the manufacture, durability, and use of sand* 
lime and cement concrete bricks. 

Highways and highway transportation, O. R. OHATituim (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1923, pp. XX-{-412, pis. 32, figs. 22). —The primary 
object of this book is said to be to sketch briefly and simply the development 
of the transportation systems of the United States, to indicate their importance 
and mutual relations, to present some practical methods used in the operation 
of highway transport, and to make occasional suggestions for the betterment of 
the road as a usable machine for the benefit of mankind. It contains chapters 
on transportation a measure of civilization, transportation development in the 
United States—early trails and roads, waterways and canals, railroads, the 
modern wagon road, interrelation between highway and other kinds of trans¬ 
portation, automotive transportation, planning highway system—selection of 
road types, effect of ease and cost of transportation on production and market¬ 
ing, financing highways and highway transportation lines, highway accidents 
and tlielr mitigation, highway esthetics, and aids and attractions to traflBc and 
travel 

Electricity in German agriculture, A. PKTsr (Elect. World, 82 (1923), No 3, 
pp, 123-127, figs. 14). —Machines which have been developed in Germany to 
facilitate the rural use of electricity under pressure of the present economic 
situation are described, and data on installations are presented. Some of these 
installations include threshing, irrigation, and fodder-preserving outfits. 

Wheat threshing in the Punjab, D, P. .Johnson (Impl. and MaOh, Rev., 
49 (1923), No. 578, pp. 212, 213). —Data from threshing experiments with 
wooden and all-steel threshers are presented and discussed. 

Where oats, wheat, and gram were threshed at different stages of ripeness, 
it was found that the machines worked very well when the straw was tough. 
However, their success depended entirely upon the condition of the straw. In 
the all-steel machine, bearings caused many stoppages through heatlnfe where 
lubrication was not automatic, owing to the high temperature existing in the 
sun at threshing time. The operations Included chopping the straw, in addi¬ 
tion to separation of grain and straw and cleaning of grain, but the results are 
taken to Indicate that for Punjab conditions this work should be limited to 
simple threshing and the s^aration of the grain. Anything which adds to the 
complication of the machine, such as straw-cutting, should be avoided, since It 
increases stoppages and lowers the output 
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A simple beehive incinerator, P. W. South and G. H. CoRBErr (Agr, Bui 
Fed, Malay States, 9 (1921), No. 4, pp. 263^270, pi. /).—Drawings and general 
Information on the construction and operation of a beehive incinerator for the 
destruction of refuse on farms and in villages are preilented. 

ETTEAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOOY. 

David Lubin: A study in practical idealism, O. R. A(jke8ti (BoHton: 
Little, Brown d Co,, 1922, pp, VII+372, pi, 1 ).—This biography of the founder 
of the International Institute of Agri(!ulture at Home tells of his Infancy and 
boyhood in Russian Poland and in New York City, his experiences.as a pioneer 
in California, building up a suci‘esaful Ijusiness in Sacramento and interesting 
himself in the transportation of farm products and equal protection for agricul¬ 
ture with other industries, and Ilually, of his wtU’k at Koine (E. S. K., 19, p. 501). 
The author was first ids interpreter and then his co-worker through 14 years in 
the eaiise of establlsidng the Inlernutional Institute and in his related activ¬ 
ities. 

The recovery of agriculture, D. Fiuuav (Auicr. Bev, of Beviews, 68 (1923), 
No, 2, pp, 181-183), —Evidences of agricultnnil prosperity In the Uniteil States 
are found in comparing the gross value of farm produce for the five years, 
1910-1914, with that, for tlie period IDIS to 19TJ iiurluslve. In terms of plain 
percentages, the gross vnlu(‘ in 1922 was 152 pt^r cent of tiie 5-year pre-war 
average. Analysis of the items whicli go to make up our index numbers for 
the cost of living shows tliat they do nor consist of tlie tidngs which farmers 
buy. It is htdd that wlien it is (‘oiisidered that ilie farmer has no outlay for 
house rent and has normally little t)r no expenditure for the eonstruction of 
new houses at tli’s time; that lie l>u.v.s ids autoiaohi’es and automobile repiiirs at 
tlie pre-war level; and (iiat lie firoduees 00 per cent of the food that he consumes, 
it Is clear that his purchasing power this year siionld he fully equal to that of 
mil 

The North American farm and certain aspects of rural life, I). S. Bul¬ 
lock (Bev. Fariili, Agrou. y \'et, Butno.^ Airvtt, -} Xo, 1, pp, 14-23 ),— 

These pages set forth brletiy tlie intluence upon the size of farms exerted by the 
homestead laws, tlie percentage of cidtivahMl niH^a. tlie combination of live¬ 
stock with general farming, and the conveniences found on farms and in rural 
homes in the United States, witli particular reference to Wisconsin. 

Ecoiioiiiie studies of dairy farming in New York. — I, Uondensery milk 
without cash crops, E. G. Mlsnki: (A>:r Yor/v ('ornell Sta. Bill. {1923), 
pp. 79, figs 9 ).—This Indleliri is tlie first <»f a series intended to report by areas 
gome of the findiug.s with refereiutj to the financial condition and the organiza¬ 
tion of the dairy business. It pertains to 83 farms in the vicinity of Norwich, 
Chenango County, N. Y. Details of cost and labor income computations are 
set forth for the year endal Afiril 30, 1022. 

Of the 83 operators, 14 hud attended high school for an average of 2.2 years, 
1 had attended Imslness school for 1 year, and 1 had attended college for 4 years. 
The average ago of the fanners was 45 years. Of tlie total, 59 farmers owned 
all the land they funned, 2 owned part and crash rented additional, and 9 cash 
rented and 13 share rented all of the laud they farmed. The average value 
placed by the farm operators on their time for 12 months was $901. The aver¬ 
age time spent by the 83 operators was Tl.G months at an average total value 
of $876. The average size of the farms was 180 acres with 63 acres In crops, 
the remainder being largely rough pasture land. 
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The capital Investtnent per farm was $12,048, of which 71 per cent was In 
the farm itself, 21 per cent in livestock, and the remainder in machinery and 
supplies. The farms had an average value of $51 an acre. Of the total farm 
value 54 per cent was in fand. 

The current operating expenses per farm were $2,456, of which 35.6 per 
cent was for cattle and horse feed, 26 for labor, 6.6 for taxes, and; 31.8 per 
cent for other Itein^a. The net income or the difference between the farm 
receipts and tlie farm expenses was $460. Subtracting the interest on the 
capital at 5 per cent, the average labor income on the 83 farms was —$178. 
About half of the farms made more than Interest on the capital, but only three 
furnished labor Incomes exceeding $1,000. The re<;eipts per farm lacked $89 
of equaling the farm expenses and the cash living expenses of the operators* 
families. 

The costs and returns for the dairy enteiprise including 2,073 cows are sum¬ 
marized, Indicating the net cow cost of producing milk as $2.73 per 100 lbs. 
and the herd cost us $2.81 per 100 lbs. With concentrates at current prices and 
labor at 27 cts. per hour, the average loss per cow was $34.59 in addition to 
an average decrease In the market value of cows of $18.31 per head. The loss 
per 100 lbs. of milk sold was 69 cts. After all charges except labor were met, 
the returns were 3.2 cts. per hour for all time spent on the enterprise. 

In this area, 70 per cent of the cows were raised and 30 per cent were pur¬ 
chased. There was a total of 582 heifers on 81 farms, or an average of 7 to the 
, farm, of which 12 per cent were purebred. The average cost for 2 years of 
raising heifers was $77. Data are presented showing the labor distribution 
through the year and the use of fertilizers and lime In fertility maintenance. 

Poultry farming in New Jersey, A. G. Waller and W. 0. Thompson (N&to 
Jersey Stas. Cire, 15S (1923), pp. 31, figs. 8). —The data presented In an earlier 
bulletin (E. S. R., 40, p. 570) have been condensed and rearranged. In some 
cases returns from the census of 1920 have been introduced. 

Tractor farming in New Jersey (New Jersey Stas. Bui. 586 (1923), pp. 24, 
figs. 7).—This study is presented In two parts as follows: 

I. Selection and care, E. R. Gro.ss (pp. 5-15).—These pages present briefly 
the principal points to be considered in the selection, care, and use of the farm 
tractor. 

II. Operating costs and place in the farm organisation^ A. G. Waller (pp. 
16-23).—Information is given on the cost of running tractf)rs, the manner 
In which they have fitted into farm organization, and their care. The cost 
data were obtained by a survey covei*ing operations for the two years 1920 and 
1921 on 88 and 101 tractors, respectively. With practically all these tractors 
two 14-ln. plows were used. Of the five principal Items of cost, depreciation 
was the largest. It amounted to about 51 cts. per hour in 1920 and about 
57 cts. in 1921, or 36.5 and 41 per cent, respectively, of all costs, exclusive of 
the operator’s time. The fuel cost was 38 cts. and 28 cts. per hour of field 
work in the two years when full power was required. Ohanges in farm organi¬ 
zation due to the use of the tractor were that the size of farm was Increased 
7.4 crop acres in Monmouth County and 9.5 acres in Burlington. The depth 
of plowing increased 0.6 in. in Monmouth County and 1.3 in. In Burlington. 
Horses have been replaced to some extent, most noticeably on the fruit farms 
In Burlington County. The man labor saved in Monmouth amounted to 4.5 
months per tractor and in Burlington to 5.8 months. Some farm equipment was 
disposed of, amounting to $26 per tractor in Monmouth County and $28 In 
Burlington. 

Some observations with reference to the formation of small holdings in 
central Italy, G, Tassinari (Atti R. Accad. Georg. [Flore^ice], 5. scr., IB 
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No. pp. 286^00), —^The example is cited of an estate in Perugia in 
central Italy which was willed in the latter part of 1917 to the lessees and share 
tenants who occupied the land at the time of the demh of the proprietor, the 
legacy beneiiting 48 families. It is held that the creation of small holdings in 
this manner is destined to bring about in a short time an excessive subdivision 
of the land, that the new proprietors succeed to the direction of their holdings 
without sufficient technical preparation, and that such a change results in a 
smaller total product being put on the market. 

Agrarian reform in Czechoslovakia {La forme Agraire en Tchccoslo- 
vaguie, Prague: PolitUca, pp. 31), —^The expropriation of holdings exceed¬ 
ing ir»0 hectares (370 acres) of arable land or 250 hectares of land in general 
is being carried out according to the law of April 16, 1919, regardless of the 
nationality of the proprietor or the means of his acquisition of his estate. It 
is expected that this iiioveiuent will <*rysl}illize national sentiment and prevent 
rural depopulation and emigration. 

Share tenancy in Spain {Internail, Rev, Agr. Boon, [/^ora-e], n. ser,, 1 
{1923), No. i, pp. 19-38). —The information presented in this article is sub¬ 
mitted by the agricultural social section of the Institute of Social Reform 
recently organized in Madrid, Spain. A somewhat detailed summary is given 
of the terms of share-tenancy agreements peculiar to certain localities in Spain 
and to particular industries such as wine and olive growing, cereal production, 
and stock raising. A bibliography of 11 titles is included. 

Drawing up the farm lease, C. L. Holmks {Iowa Sta, Circ, 87 {1923), pp. 
32). —This cin ulnr discusses brleiiy the more important considerations to be 
kept in mind in making farm rental contracts and prints in full and gives an 
explanation of each of the tliree lease forms known as the Stock-share Partner¬ 
ship Agreement, the Cash Farm Lease, and the Grain-share B"arm Lease, which 
have been furnished to farmers by the Iowa Extension Service for a number of 
years. A fourth lease form is added here entitled the Stock-share Farm Lease, 
in which the effort has been made to provide for the usual stock-share rental 
plan without imposing on the parties the unlimited liability which goes with 
a partnership. 

Report of the permanent committee of agriculture, immigration, and 
colonization upon the opportunity of creating a system of agricultural 
credit, E. Morkau {Rapport du Coniitv Permanent de VAgricultvre, do VImmi’ 
gratim. et de la Colonisation nur VOpportuniid de Crecr vn Credit Agrivole. 
Quebec: Assemblde Legislative, 1922, pp. 237). —The evidence .submitted to this 
committee for Quebec in November and December, 1922, is printed here. A 
number of statements and extracts of special reports for Canada are submitted 
in appendixes. 

The mortgage system, with special reference to credit for agriculture, 
G. G. Bolla {Atti R. Avead. Qeorg, [Floroncc], 5. ser,, 18 {1921), No. 3-4. pp. 
H7-270 ).—An historical survey is given of the development of mortgage credit 
under Roman Influence in Prance, Italy, Belgium, and Spain, and under 
Germanic Influence in central Europe. Reforms of recent years, especially 
In Italy, are reviewed in detail, and the economic and legal aspects of special 
guaranties necessary In agricultural transactions are discussed. Tlie par¬ 
ticular characteristics of agricultural loans and Instruments and institutions 
connected with their effective administration are considered. 

Roadside marketing in Connecticut, P. Mehl {Cotin. Agr. CoL Ext. Bui. 
85 (1923), pp. 12, figs. 8). —Suggestions are made with respect to types and 
location of stands, signs and other advertising, grading and packing of 
products, and salesmanship. In the appendix are given the Connecticut laws 
regarding advertising on private property and hlghw^ays. 
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Accounting records and business methods for livestock shipping associa* 

tions, F. Robotka ( V . S, Dept. Agr, Bui. IDiO (/P^5), pp. 5^?, pU. S, figs. 14 ).— 
A system of records aiM accounts based on the methods used by shipping 
associations in different parts of the country is outlined in this bulletin. The 
system is specifically designed to meet the needs of livestock shipping asso¬ 
ciations or those which, in addition to handling livestock, occasionally buy 
feed and other farm supplies which are unloaded directly from the car and 
paid for on delivery. The pui-pose of tlie blank forms needed and the method 
of using each is explained. The discussion is supplemented by an analysis 
of business practices, including terminal market methods and grading and 
prorating. 

Weather, Crops, and Markets (U. S. Dept. A///'., Weather. (^ropH. and * 
MarketH, 4 {192S), Nos. 14 . pp. figs. S : J5, pp. 377~//d8, figs. 5; iO. pp. 

409-‘4S2. figs. 2; 17, pp. 4SS-4/)6, figs. 2).—Tabulations and charts recording the 
temperature and precipitation in the United States during the weeks ended 
October 2, 9, 1(1, and 28, 1928, are given in these numbers, together with 
general and local summaries of weather conditions. The usual reports on 
the receipts and prices and the position in the market of important classes 
of crops and lit’estock and of specific commodities are given in each number. 

A forecast of the cotton crop is published in No. 14. Crop reports included 
In No. 15 consist of a summary of acreage, condition, production, yield, and 
farm price of Important crops and estimated crop conditions October 1, with 
comparisons. Index numbers of farm prices of crops and meat animals are 
given by months for a period of years, also trends of monthly crop forecasts, 
1912-1923, and the usual farm price tables. A note with reference to Canadian 
wheat milled under bond in the United States appears in No. 14. 

Farmers* Market Bulletin {North Carolina Sta., Farmers^ Market Bui, 10 
(192$), No. 64 , pp. 8 ).—Brief notes presenting the market news service av.nil- 
able to farmers in North Carolina are given here, in addition to the usual par¬ 
tial list of products which farmers have for sale. 

Proposed modifications and recent tendencies in rural government and 
legislation, E. H. Ryder {Mich. Acad. 8ei., Arts, and Letters, Papers, 1 {1921), 
pp. 208--212 ).—number of efforts toward the improvement of rural govern¬ 
ment are noted, California and Maryland having amended their constitutions 
to enable counties to organize for home rule. 

Agricultural cooperation; A selected and annotated reading list, com¬ 
piled by C. Gardner {U. S. Dept. Agr., Misc. Circ. 11 {1923), pp. list 

has been compiled which includes books and periodicals in English having 
special reference to purchasing, marketing, and cre<iit. Brief bibliographical 
notes are given for the authors. 

[Cooperative democracy among agricultural producei*sl, J. 1*. Wakbasse 
(In Cooperative D&tnocracg. New Ymk: Macmillan Co., 1923. pp. 317-346 ).— 
This chapter from a discussion of the theory, philosophy, methods, and accom¬ 
plishments of the cooperative movement sets forth the author’s ideal for farm 
ownership by consumers and cooperative productioii through joint culti¬ 
vation of the land. 

Cooperation in Argentina, D. B6rka {Internail. Rev. Agr. Fcon. [Home], 
n. ser., 1 (192$), No. 1, pp. This study presents statistics for 1920-21 

and comparative statistics for 1898-99 to 1920-21, showing the returns of agri¬ 
cultural cooperative societies and mutual Insurance societies as well as urban 
cooperative societies. A table Is given also which shows the position of all of 
these societies on December 81, 1921. 
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The principal types of agricultural cooperative society in Italy, G. Cos* 
TANzo {Internatl, Rev, Agr, Kcon, [/2f>mc], n, «cr., i (192S), No, 1, pp, 50-H0 ),— 
These types are grouped in five classes, as credit societies, societies for the pur¬ 
chase of requisites, societies for production and for tiie sale of produce, lal)or so- 
eieties, and landholding societies. The characteristic of eatdi group and tlie 
development which societies of each type have attained are outlined, giving 
statistics. 

Crop report for Michigan: Annual summary, 1022, and agricultural 
statistics, 1860—1922, V. H. Church {Laming: Mich, Dept. Agr„ 192S, pp, 
6S), —This cooperative report gives statistics of crops and livestock for the cur¬ 
rent year, with summaries, as noted for the preceding year (E. S. li., 4T, p. 
403). 

[Land tenancy and agricultural production in the Union of South 
Africa], C. W. Cousins {IJnimi Ho. Africa, Off. Ymrhook, No. 5 (1922), pp, 
445-552, pi. 1). —^These pages presi'iit statistics mainly for the period 1010 to 
1921, with interpretative notes along the lines previously noted (K. S. R., 46. 
p. 895). 

An csconomlc guide for Algeria, F. Falcic (duide Ecoiuimique dc IWlgcrie, 
Parin: Alhin Michel, 1922, pp. VI +191). —This descriv»tive and statistical guide 
contains, with others, chapters on the geography of the region and its agri¬ 
cultural resources. 

AGRICULTUEAL EDUCATION. 

Agricultural research and education in America, R. G. Staplkoott {Jour. 
Vnir. Col. }Valcif, Agr, Dept., 12 (1923), pp. 27-31). —TIds is an interpretation 
of the American point of view in tlie organization and technique of investiga¬ 
tion, i)articiilarly in plant brec'ding and agronomy, and a (lescriptioii of some 
of th(* probl(»ins btdng investigated. 

Report of the special legislative commission on agricultural education, 
A. 0. Hardison et al. (Hacramento, Calif.: HtaU\ 1923, pp. 7(1, figa. 10). —^Tlils 
report has been discussed editorially (E. S. K., 40, p. 301). 

King's agricultural digest, 1923, edit»Hl by G. F. Kino (Clayton. N. ,f.: 
O. F. King, 1923, pp. 187, figs. Rrief biographies are given of white and 

colored agricultural teachers and of Federal and otlier administrators of agri¬ 
cultural affairs who have influenced negro agriculture and rural living con¬ 
ditions. 

Consolidation and transportation problems, J. F. Aukl (?/. H. Ihii\ Dd. 
Bui. 89 (1923), pp. 22). —The rep<»rt oT the swend national confenmee on cun- 
solidation of rural ,schools and transimrtatlon of pupils held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 26, 1923, is i)re.sented here. The discussion was limited to the tliree 
phases of the subject, the training of administrators and teachers for consoli¬ 
dated schools, the determination of what constitutes an adequate unit of sup¬ 
port and a rejisonable unit of territory for the consolidated school, and the ar¬ 
rival at a uniform UTrminology or a general understanding of the terms used 
in a study of centralization In tlie various States. 

Rural education, A. VV. Ahhry aD<l P. (1. Bylks (Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Oxford Univ, Press, Humphrey Milford, 1923, pp. 227). —The report 
is made of a detailed survey of rural education in Oxfordshii’o, England, in 
1920. 

Agricultural education In Norway, O. T. B.ianks (fntcrnatl Rev, Hci. and 
Pract, Agr. [Rome}, n. ser., 1 (./iW83), No. 1, pp. 1-12). —The general position 
of agriculture in Norway is described as well as the schools for agriculture, 
horticulture, dairying, forestry* and household management. Those fall in the 
two classes of higher teacher training schools and practical scljools. 
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Report of the State schools for teaehers of home economics for the 
school year 1921«n22, F, B. Torp ([A'oncwj/l Landbr. Dirckt.^ ArBberet^ 
TiUegg Af, Beret Statem Laererintidskole Ifu^steU, 1921'-*22f pp, 20 )»—^Thls 
annual report succeeds the one previously noted (E. S. R.. 48, p. 498), 

State training schools for teachers of small holderst 1921. M. F. 
Nilssen ([NorMJO^/l Landbr, Direkt, Arsberet, Tillegg K, Statens Stndbruks^ 
laererskole Beret,, 1921, pp, 83, figs. 17), —^This supplement to the annual report 
of the director of agriculture for Norway presents later information along 
the lines previously noted (E. S. R., 48, p. 496). 

Present tendencies in the development of vocational agriculture, C. H. 
Lank (Vomt. Ed. Mag., 2 {1923), No, t, pp. 9-11^, fig, 1), — ^This is a discussion 
of objectives for State programs of part time education for pupils who have 
entered upon the work of the farm. It is said that as now organized most 
of the work is of the evening school or class type. A marked tendency Is noted 
in the way of adapting courses to local conditions instead of requiring rather 
formal and basically uniform state-wide courses. Attempts to improve teacher 
training methods and criteria recently drawn up at a confei’ence of teacher 
trainers are briefly cited. 

Cooperation of vocational classes in home economics with other agen¬ 
cies ill a health program, M. E. Brydon {Vocat. Ed, Mag., 2 (1923), No. 1, pp. 
33-37. figs. 2). —A plan for luAjlth .supervision is .presented here which shows 
the agencies that exert their influences upon the lives of girls and women and 
the particular stages in which each exerts that influence most importantly. It 
is emphasized that the borne economics teacher reaches the adolescent girl of 
high school age. The State program of health supervision recently provided 
by law for the State of Virginia is briefly discussed. 

Nature in farming, J. W. Paterson (Perth: Fred Wm. Smpson, Oovt, Prtr., 
1923, 2. ed.. pp. XI \ +220. figs. 137). —This is n second e<lition of a textbook for 
Australia previously noted (E. S. R„ 36, p. 897). 

The new agriculture for high schools, K. C. Davis (Philadelphia and Loth 
don: J. B. lAppineott Co,, 1923, pp. V+Jf91f, figs. 325). —^The arrangement of 
topics and the subject matter in each chapter of this textbook on agriculture 
is made to conform to the project plan of teaching. There are given plans for 
local unit surveys, problems based upon these, wall charts and placards, debates, 
field trips, illustrative materials, exercises for the laboratory, projects, and 
trials with projects. The subject matter includes the production of com, small 
grains, sorghums and millets, hay, pasture grasses, root crops, cotton, tobacco, 
horticultural products, livestock, and related topics. 

Dairy farming projects, C. E. Ladd (Neiv York: MacmUUtn Co., 1923, pp. 
XIX+S27, figs. [8d]).—This is a handbook for dairymen, although It is pri¬ 
marily intended for pupils In Smith-Huglies vocational agriculture courses. A 
calendar or program of the year’s activities on the dairy farm in regions 
north of the latitude of Washington, D. C., Is presented In chapter 1. The 
chapters following present the subject matter seasonally, as it seems best 
suited to the regular school year beginning In September. 

Illinois home economies handbook (Urbana, III.: Home Boon. Eirt, Serv., 
Vniv* Ill.t 1923, pp. [29^'\, figs* 52 ).—^Tlie home cxjonomics extension service of 
the University of Illinois has prepared a loose-leaf handbook as a reference 
work containing brief and readily available information and data for the 
home advisers of Illinois. It is arranged in sections on general information, 
foods, clothing, home furnishings, home management, health and recreation, 
ofilce work and publicity, and directories and sounds. 

Mlssissipid*s methods of providing practice teaching in home eco¬ 
nomics, F. Footk (Voeat. Ed. Mag., 2 (1923), No. 1, pp. 42--i4, figs. 2). —Classes 
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iu hoiiie eeonomlcH and ffenoral Hcience at the 0«)liiinl)UH High School; food, 
clothing, and nutrition clasHes in the imictice school connected with the 
Mississippi State College for Women: and two evening classes in the mill dis¬ 
trict of Colnmhu.s provide tencldng experience for the senior class in home 
economics of the college. 

The practice house v. the student^s own home as a iiieuns of securing 
vocational experience, 0. Pe^vhody (Vomt, Ed. Mag., 2 (/,9:2.1), IVo. /, pp. 

"The report published here consists of a study of the personal opinions 
of 87 home (‘conomies women, 21 favoring the experienc^e gained in the prac tice 
house and 16 that gained in the student’s own home. 

Status and results of home demonstration work, Xorthern and Western 
States, 1021, ¥\ E. Wakd (IJ. Dept. Agr.. Dept. (Hre. iJm), pp. 26, 
figs. 7).—The results of projects in foods and nutrition, clothing, home manage¬ 
ment, healtli. food production and pres<‘rvatlon, house planning and furnishing, 
commiinit.v enterprises, the work of s|HV‘ia!ists, boys’ and girls’ club leaches, 
and other phases of home demonsiration work are set forth in these pages. 

The gifts of nations. — A pageant for rural schools, C. Nkwhi rv (/ . /S\ 
Bur. Ed., Rural School l^eaflct 20 (1922), pp. 12). —A pageant is outlined which 
may be adapted to cJa.sses studying Phiropean history and geograpliy an<l may 
be gi\en by a group of rural i)upils. by several s^'hools eombiiHal, or ])y adults. 

MISCEIXANEOITS. 

Abstracts of papers not included in hiinetius, diiaiices, meteorology, 
Index (Mahw Sta. Bui. S09 (1922), pp. This contains the organi¬ 

zation list of the station; aljstracts id’ one paper previously noted and of tw(k 
others abstracted elsewliere in thi.s Issue: meteorological observations noted 
on page 13; a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30. 1922; an 
index to Hulletins 305-^^09, inclusive, which collectively constitute the thirty- 
elgthth annual report of tlie station: and announcements as to the work and 
publications of the station. 

AnthoC index of the publications of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station, W. Fueah and T. I. Maibs (Fonn>tglvania Sta. But. 18o 
(1923)^ pp. 56 ),—This bulletin includes a classified index of the annual reports 
of the station from 1887 to 1916-17 and of the bulletins from 1887 to May, 1923. 



NOTES 


CaUfornia University.—Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, director of the Philippine 
Bureau of Science, has been appointed dean of the College of Agriculture and 
has entered upon his duties. Dr. W. H. Boynton, head of the Pandacan Re¬ 
search Laboratories in the Philippine Bureau of Science, has been appointed 
professor of veterinary science in the College of Agriculture, beginning July 1. 

Florida University and Station.—II. B. Lansden, specialLst in poultry hus¬ 
bandry in the University of Arkansas, has been apiwinted extension poultry 
specialist in the university, beginning December 1, 392il. On the same date Dr. 
Arthur S. lllioads, plant pathologist in the Missouri Fruit Station, became 
assistant plant pathologist of the shition, having as his particular work the 
investigation of the citrus disease known as blight or wilt wl)ich occurs in 
various localities along the east coast of Florida. 

Kentucky University and. Station.—^The resignations are noted of L. P, 
Benjamin, assistant bacteriologist; P. E. Bacon, inspector in charge of cream¬ 
ery licenses; F. J. Kellholz, assistant editor; and C. U. Jett, field agent in farm 
nmnageinent. Fred Fitscheii has l)een apixunted inspector in the department 
of feed control, and Muriel Hopkins instru<‘tor in liome economics. 

Maine Station.—Reiner Bondi?, formerly engaged in seed certification work 
in Nebraska, lias been appointed assistant plant pathologist, beginning Janu¬ 
ary 1. 

Massachusetts College and Station.—On Dw^ember 1, 1023, J, A. Foord 
retired as head of the division of agriculture, retaining his previous duties as 
head of the department of farm management. This change will afford greater 
opportunity for sixjciallzation in the latter subject. Since 1907, when Professor 
J*'oord came to the college, the teaching equipment in agriculture has been 
extended from the full-time services of two men, part-time of a third, and a 
farm superintendent to a division with six departments, a teaching staff of 
17 in the 4-year course, and 8 to 0 in the 2-year course, 3 members engaged 
in research, and 4 in extension work. Equally striking has been the Increase 
in equipment including the building of a new bam In 1008, the Grinnell Arena 
in ion, the Flint Laboratory in 1012 for dairy husbandry, and the imposing 
Stockbridge Hall now housing the departments of farm management, animal 
husbandry, agronomy, poultry husbandry, and rural engineering. Several 
minor buildings and considerable additional land have also been secured. 

American Society of Agricultural Engineers.—^Thls society held its seven¬ 
teenth annual meeting at Chicago on November 8, 0, and 10,1923. 

The meeting was opened in general session by an address of welcome by 
B. H. Helde, chairman of the Chicago Chamber of Commerce. The president’s 
address was given by B. W. Lehmann, who emphasized, among other things, 
the iniportanoe of research in agricultural engineering, and drew attention to 
some of the more notable achievements in that line during the year. This was 
followed by an address on Elimination of Waste Through Simplification and 
Standardization, by R. M. Hudson, who discussed the economic aspects of 
standardization, with special reference to the farm Implement industry. W. H. 
Stackhouse discussed the manufacture of farm equipment, and C. P. Kettering 
closed the general session with an address on Engineering Research, with 
particular reference to its application to agricultural engineering. 
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The remainder of the main program was divided into five subprograms, 
corresponding to the farm structures, farm power and machinery, rural ele<> 
trlficatlou, reclamation, and college sections of the society. 

The farm structures program was o|)ened by H. H. Walker with a report on 
sewage disposal projects jind research features thereof. Special attention was 
drawn to the comprehensive studies of farm sewage disposal in operation at 
the Kansas College. Among the.se, a study of How characteristics of household 
sewage from isolated homes showed that the frefluent assumptions of fiow 
ranging from 30 to 75 gal. per person lier day are too high. 

M. A. R. Kelley reported the results of recent tests of ventilation systems in 
farm buildings made by the U. R. Department of Agriculture. These tests 
Indicated that a broader fundamental knowledge of the ventilation require¬ 
ments of animals Is needed to serve as a basis for ventilation studies, and 
emphasized the importance of eonduciliig su<.‘h studies under more controlled 
conditions. 

J. B. Kelley presented the results of an analytical study of the research 
features involved in the development of tohaccfo-curiiig hams, as a basis for 
planning a proj<x*t ou that subject. The temperature, ventilation, and moisture 
reciuireraents of the tobacco under optimum curing conditions were found to be 
the important factors for consideration as bases for the development of tobacco¬ 
curing barns. Rjjecial atbiiition was drawn to the cooperative features of such 
a projeirt, which will involve work by the chemist, plant pathologist, tobacco 
specialist, and bacteriologist, as well as by the engineer, 

A report on building and equlimient factors in the cost of dairy products 
was made by 1). G. Carter. K. ,1. T. Ekblaw’ pre.sented a brief analysis of the 
effect of farm storage upon marketing, with parti<Milai* reference to the use ol 
permanent storages built of concrete. 

E. A. Stewart gave a paper on the merits of warm air heating when properly 
Installed, which described some of the experiments being conducted at the 
Minnesota Station and the practical ar)plic*allon of the results in farm homes. 
T. F. Laist presented a paper on Fire Resistive (Construction and Its Applica¬ 
tion to Lumber-built Farm Structures, 

A report on Developments In Farm Building Design by W. A. Foster lu- 
cludcHl the progress results of studies begun and conducted for several years 
at the Iowa Station on self-supporting barn roofs. E. A. Stewart reported the 
results of general studies of farm home equipment, with particular reference 
to heating, lighting, and oUier conveniences and comforts. 

The farm power and muchinory program was opened by E. V. Collins with 
an illustrated paper, describing a dynamoineti'r developo<l at Ihe low^a Station 
for measuring the pulling powder of horses and presenting the results of several 
horse pulling tests, to bring out some of the factors involved in maximum 
pulling pow(T. The tests brought out, among other things, tlie influence of the 
position of the hind feet of a horse on its pulling power, and indicated the 
relative pulling pown»rs of different breeds and sizes of horse. 

L. J. Fletcher presented the rei)ort of the committee on the manufacture of 
farm products. This report dealt primarily with the manufacture of foodstuffs 
and included, as a main feature, the results of studi(?s of dehydration of fruits 
and vegetables and of the development and construction of farm dehydrators 
conducted at the California Station by A. W. Christie and G. B. Ridley. These 
results demonstrated the application of exact engineering principles to the 
establishment of any desired condition in a dehydrator, but brought out the 
Importance of securing more fundamental information regarding the best condi¬ 
tions to maintain for the dehydration of various fruits, the factors governing 
which are numerous, extremely variable, and difficult of exact measurement 
and control. 
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In a paper on The General Purpose Farm Tractor, F. A. Wirt discussed 
both the agricultural and engineering factors entering into small tractor de* 
velopment. E. A. Johnsion, O. B. Zimmerman, and T. Brown presented an 
illustrated paper and discussion on Intra-company standardization and its 
relation to general standardization, with special reference to the farm im¬ 
plement industry. This comprised a comprehensive outline for standardization 
of all phases of farm implement production, and drew attention to actual 
Instances, such as the reduction in the number of necessary steel types from 
73 to 38 and of steel wrenches from 24 to 4. 

Q. W. McCuen described some i>ower studies by the use of the new belt 
dynamometer recently developed at the Ohio State University. These Indicated, 
among other things, that a thresher feeder out of adjustment will increase 
the power requirement quite noticeably. Poor pitching was found to result 
in an increase of 10.3 per cent of i)ower used over steady pitching. Tests of 
silo fillers showed that dull knives required 14.78 per cent more power than 
sharp knives. C. O. Streeter reported the results of a number of belt testKS 
made by a private manufacturer of farm equipment. F. W. Duffee reported 
the results of 41 tests at the Wisconsin Station of the power requirements and 
capacities of 15 different silo fillers. These showed that the capacities and 
power requirements varied within quite wide limits for the same length and 
uniformity of cut and height of silo. The results were taken to indicate the 
necessity for a fundamental study of the requirements to be met hy a silo filler, 
to be used as a basis for its development and the standardization of its 
manufacture. 

J. C. Wooley reported the results of a survey by the Missouri Station of the 
application of machinery to soy bean production. Tliese indicated that the 
combine harvester or tlie row thresher are best adapted to harvesting soy beans, 

The section program was closed by M. L. Nichols who reported an analytical 
study of the research factors entering into the subject of soil dynamics, par¬ 
ticularly as they influence the movement of tillage and traction machinery 
through and over the soil. This study emphasized the importance of research 
to evaluate exactly such soil factors as resistance to penetration, shear, and 
pulverization, adhesive and cohesive properties, bearing strengtli. hardness, 
state of tilth, mechanical and mineralogical composition, specific gravity, 
humus content, absorptive power, frictional characteristics, si)eclftc surface, 
and moisture limits for optimum tillage conditions in order that they be con¬ 
sidered singly or in logical combinations in a manner commensurate with their 
importance in the development of tillage machinery design. A survey of 
related studies at several of the experiment stations showed that this work 
can not be eff^tlvely coupled as a whole with standard agronomic methods and 
elassifications, due to the fact that the evaluation of many of the factors 
mentioned has been made by agronomy departments with an entirely different 
viewpoint from that of the agricultural engineer. This is taken to indicate 
the ultimate necessity for an entirely new classification of soils and their 
properties on the basis of engineering requirements. 

The rural electrification program was opened with a general statement of 
the activities of the committee on rural power lines, by C. A* Atherton, and 
a review of the history of work undertaken by central stations In supplying 
electric service to rural districts, by G. C. Neff. C. N. Johnson presented data 
on the present status of electrical machinery for rural purposes, and E. A. 
Stewart reported a study made by the University of Minnesota on conditions 
for supplying electric service to rural consumers. The results Indicated that 
the best method of securing the connecting lines is to have them built by the 
public utility, the o|pit to the consniners therefor to be determined on the basis 
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of the actual cost of construction, and distributed among the consumers on 
the basis of equal benefit. The best method of making the monthly charge 
for service seems to be the making of a low rate and the establishing of a 
fixed minimum charge. A suggested form of contract between public utility 
and rural consumer was also presented and discussed. 

W. II. Roberts presented a brief paper on farm electric service from the 
Isolated plant. J. W. C^overdale of the American Karra Bureau Federation 
described the organization and work of its committee on the relation of elec¬ 
tricity to agriculture. This committee consists of representatives from the 
U. S. Department of Agrlcrulture, the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Electric Light Association, the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, and the manufacturers of farm electric plants. The importance 
of a complete investigation into the application of electricity to agriculture 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the State experiment stations was 
emphasized. 

H. M. Aylesworth discussed the relation of central station service to rural 
electrification, bringing out the iiniwtance of an arrangement whereby the cen¬ 
tral station will be enabled to supply electrical energy to the farm and the 
farmer to use it, with profit to both parties. F. O. Fenton closed the rural 
electrification program with a paper on Electric Power from the Wind, which 
was based upon investigations in progress at the Iowa Station on the develop¬ 
ment of power by windmills. 

The re<damatlon program was opened by a paper on Some New Developments 
in Land Olearliig, by L. F. Livingston. Special attention was drawm to new 
apparatus for use in stump and root pulling. 

S. Fortier presented an exhaustive review of the important advances In 
Ameri(?an irrigation since 1900. W. Ashby took up the problems of the new 
settler on cut-over reclaimed land on the basis of actual experience on a large 
reclaimed tract in northern Minne.sota. D. Weeks discussed a new phase of 
the land utilization problem In the United States. 

H. B. Roe presented a paper which was based upon a study by the station of 
the cost of tile drainage in relation to the value of Improved lands in Minne- 
*8ota. It was brought out that drainage of the waste spots, which will gen¬ 
erally bring under cultivation all the land within the present limits of the farm, 
can frequently be done at a cost per acre not greater than two-thirds of the 
flat value per acre of the undralned farm, and therefore considerably less than 
one-half the resultant value per acre of the originally tillable land. 

A progre.ss report of investigations by the Wisconsin Station on engineering 
developments in cut-over land reclamation was made by J. Swenehart. W. P. 
Miller discussed the difference in soil erosion control measures for the Carolinas 
and Ohio on the basis mainly of differences In soil types, physical characteris¬ 
tics, and erosive tendencies, J. T. Copeland analyzed some of the engineering 
aspects of erosion, with particular refo’onoc to the location, width, slope, 
and inclination of terraces. L. L. Hldinger described some of the important 
features of drainage projects, with particular reference to the formation of 
drainage districts. 

E. R. Gross briefly analyzed the research factors entering into a study of soil 
drainage as a basis for a general plan of research on the subject. On the 
assumption that the soil is the thing primarily concenied in drainage, it was 
concluded that the logicral starting point for a study of soil drainage is the 
establishment and evaluation of the factors governing the movement of water 
In soils of a broad practical range of mechanical, physical, and chemical com¬ 
position, to be used as a partial basis for computing run-off. The importance 
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of cooperative relations with the, agronomist and soils specialist In this work 
was also emphasized. 

The reclamation program was closed by M. R. Lewis, who presented the 
results of a similar analytical study of tlie research factors in irrigation. 

* The college section program was opened with a paper on Extension Methods 
in Agricultural Engineering, by 1. A. Wood. Reports followed summarizing 
agricultural engineering extension activities during 1923, by H. H. Sunderlln. 
and on the standardization of blue print service for extension puriwses, by 
y, W. Ives. B. R. Buckingliam delivered an address on Educational Methods, in 
which the factors entering into the work on educational research at the Ohio 
State University were discussed. 

The general report of the research committee vras given by R. W. Trullinger. 
This embodied a critical survey of agricultural engineering research at Sbite! 
Federal, and private: institutions in this and in foreign countries during 1923. 
This survey Indicated a quite prevalent tendency for inadequate fundamental 
consideration of logical starting points for such work, and emphasized tlie 
importance of focusing attention, at tlie beginning, on tlie requirements of ilie 
thing most vitally concerned. Tlie necessity for clo.ser cooperation with the 
branches of agriculture concerned in each case In the planning and condm^t 
of research work in agricultural engineering was also brought out. 

H. B. Walker reported tlie activities of the committee on positions for agri¬ 
cultural engineering students. J. B. Davidson outlined the aims and objectives 
of the agricultural engineering curriculum. It was noted that teachers are 
confronted with the problem of preparing both service and professional courses 
in agricultural engineeriug. Some schools liave elective courses, widle others 
confine their activites to prescribed courses. The opinion was expressed that 
the elective system turns out tiie stronger student, although both policies have 
their advantages. 

The college section program was completed with a n^port by (?. W. Smith on 
Standardization of Farm Motor and Implement Courses. 

The meeting was closed by a business session during which officers for tlie 
ensuing year were elected as follows: President, S. H. McCrory of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; vice presidents, L. J. Fletcher of the California 
Station and E. R. Jones of the Wisconsin Station; secretary and treasurer, 
Raymond Olney; and member of the executive council, F. W. Ives of the Ohio 
State University. 
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In the confusion of tongues which has characterized the period 
of agricultural readjustment since the close of the war, substantial 
unanimity of opinion has prevailed regarding the need of increased 
attention to the economic aspects of agriculture. The ills now con¬ 
fronting the industry are recognized as mainly economic in their 
origin, and it is being realized more and more that their remedy 
must be sought for in the same field. Tliis condition imposes an 
unusual responsibility upon tlie agricultural economists of the coun¬ 
try for the carrying on and interpretation of research as a basis 
of constructive leadership. Under these circumstances the status 
of research in rural economics in the experiment stations becomes 
a matter of special importance. 

One of the fundamental difficulties of the situation was well set 
forth by President Coolidge in a recent speech in which he stated 
that “ production has outrun the power of distribution and consump¬ 
tion. The farm population is not increasing, but the improved 
methods of tillage and inventions in farm machinery have all con¬ 
tributed to increase the per capita output.” He went on to say 
that “ it is in this direction that the agricultural schools and col¬ 
leges have placed their major emphasis. Their education has been 
substantially all on the side of improved methods of production.” 

A somewhat similar viewpoint has also been currently expressed 
in tffie editorial columns of a leading livestock journal of the Middle 
West. According to that journal, “ a number of farm business 
problms, falling suddenly into new settings, demand considera¬ 
tion. No disparagement is intended when we say that most of our 
agricultural colleges are ‘ behind thie times,’ so far as these problems 
are concerned. They have not had the time nor the funds to make 
investigations and researches. Contemporary agricultural leader- 
iffiip, therefore, in farm economics is based to a large extent on 
theory, and on practices which changed conditions have in part 
rendered dssolete. So far as farm economics is concerned, we have 
in this country not a few cases of *the blind leading the blind.’ 
bn one hand, we have some elderly men, well informed in regard 
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to past; on the other, a number of young men steeped in 
fftSilbrie^ ba^ on crther theories. Both classes—and all others— 
are shy on facts which have any relevance to existing conditions. 
' Between the two we have a number of outstanding men who are 
the brains of this undeveloped science.” Increased attention to re¬ 
search in rural economics was, therefore, strongly advocated. 

General acknowledgment there will doubtless be that the field of 
rural economics is still unexplored in many directions, and that 
the opportunity for investigations therein is exceptionally prom¬ 
ising. If it be recalled that most of the handful of pioneer rural 
economists are still in active service, this is only what would be 
expected. None the less, substantial progress has already been 
made. At the present time, disregarding the large amount accom- 
plidied and under way by the Federal Department of Agriculture 
and various independent agencies, the active projects classified as 
rural economics and sociology which are being conducted by the 
experiment stations alone number nearly two hundred, or an ap¬ 
proximate average of four projects per station. Thirty-seven States 
are represented in this group, and of the eleven States for which no 
projects are reported practically all are those with the smallest 
station revenues. 

In the early days of the stations, agricultural experimentation 
quite naturally proceeded along the lines of the biological sciences. 
Hie language of the Hatch Act as regards the duties of the stations 
makes [^ecific reference to studies of the physiology and pathology 
of plants and animals, the composition and digestibility of feeds 
for livestock, the chemical composition and effects of manures, 
and numerous other problems relating almost wholly to produc¬ 
tion. General authority is also given for “such other research or 
experiments bearing directly on the agricultural industry of the 
United States as may in such cases be deemed advisable,” but in 
practice, the limited funds have been utilized quite largely for the 
type of problems mentioned and have proved inadequate for others 
except as supplemented from other sources. This factor has doubt¬ 
less retarded the prosecution of economic studies by the stations in 
no small degree. 

General interest in rural economics as a subject of systematic 
inquiry, moreover, has' b^n of comparatively recent devolopment. 
As late as 1890, economics itself, we are told, was still looked on 
askance by those who pursued what they termed the “exact” 
sciences, and more than a decade iollowed before the granting of the 
iSrst advanced degrees in rural economics. In the issue for Septem- 
bs»b, 1905, the Record announced editorially the establi^unent of a 
aedto dealing with the subject, stating that it is noW “ receiving 
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more attention as a brancli of agricultural instruction and investiga¬ 
tion, and matters within its scope now go to make up a considerable 
literature.” Not until over a year later, however, was the first station 
bulletin abstracted in the new section, a report of studies of the cost 
of producing farm products conducted cooperatively by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the Minnesota Station, issued jointly by these institutions. During 
the first year only forty-eight abstracts appeared from all sources, 
about one per cent of the total for all subjects in the Record. If 
this is compared with the three hundred and ninety-three titles in¬ 
cluded in the fiscal year 1923 and constituting nearly six per cent 
of the total number, a rough comparison of the increasing activity 
may be afforded. 

Another measure of the evolution of the subject may be found in 
the gain in personnel. Ten years ago only nine stations reported 
workers in rural economics and sociology, and these numbered col¬ 
lectively but eighteen, of whom twelve were in farm management. 
By 1920-21, the register had increased to thirty-three in farm 
management and twenty-eight in other branches of rural economics 
and sociology. The latest figures available, those for 1922-23, show 
a total of one hundred and thirteen workers, of whom forty-five are 
assigned to farm management and eleven to marketing investigations. 

Still further indication of the increasing realization of the responsi¬ 
bilities of the agricultural colleges along economic lines is afforded 
by a scnitiny of the recent proceedings of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges. A decade ago little interest was apparent, but of 
late years the economic viewpoint has been strongly in evidence. 
Attention has already been called in these columns to the fact that 
at Chicago last November two of the three joint sessions of the 
section on agriculture dealt very largely with economic questions, 
and that there was frank recognition of the need of enlarging, so far 
as the resources of the institutions permitted, the opportunities for 
education and research in rural economics and sociology as a means 
of coping with the untoward economic conditions confronting the 
agriculture of both the present and future. 

The range of the economic studies now under way at the stations 
is considerable but by no means exhaustive. The largest group of 
projects is that dealing with cost of production and accounting. The 
sixty-three projects listed in this group represent approximately one- 
third of the total number, and they are distributed among twenty- 
seven of the thirty-seven stations engaged in economic studies. Of 
Ibe remaining projects, thirty-six deal with farm organization and 
managraaent and twenty-eight with marketing, with relatively 
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slJ^lor numbers for rutal sociology, land tenure, farmers’ coopera¬ 
tive organizations, riral credit, land values, farm labor, and mis¬ 
cellaneous topica 

Many of the projects on cost of production relate only to a single 
commodity and in most cases deal with localized areas. The handi¬ 
cap of State border lines also enters in on some of the other lines 
of investigation. This was frankly recognized as a weakness of those 
studies in the recent presidential address of Director Cooper of the 
Kentucky Station before the American Farm Economic Association, 
in which he pointed out that “ much of the investigation required ife 
broader than State lines. Therefore, it involves sectional agreement 
upon policy and indeed often national assistance through the Federal 
Department. In many fields the Department of Agriculture is the 
logical leader.” 

One difficulty in the past has been that many economic inquiries 
by the stations have consisted too largely of the mere collection of 
data. The assembling of facts is of course indispensable, especially 
in view of the tendency to theorize without an adequate foundation 
which has sometimes characterized even well-meaning proponents 
of remedies for the economic ills of agriculture. In this direction 
the colleges and stations have been notably conservative. Not in¬ 
frequently, in fact, they have published their records and their find¬ 
ings with very little comment or conclusions, leaving the reader quite 
uncertain as to <he application of even extended and comprehensive 
inquiries and therefore disposed to criticize the work as without 
practical value. Sometimes, to be sure, no other course has been 
possible, but in other instances the interpretation of the data and the 
formulation of such generalizations and applications as may be war¬ 
ranted is no less a duty than its collection and publication. The 
elucidation of principles and laws in their bearings on agriculture 
is of course the aim and fundamental object of the whole inquiry. 

Many of the smaller studies are in need of correlation if they are 
to be of more than local value. This calls for cooperation of a 
regional or national character, and the mechanism for securing this 
has not yet been fully developed. Certain aspects of this problem 
might prove a profitable field of work for the experiment funds 
and work committea of the American Farm Economic Association, 
which, it is somewhat surprising to note, had no report to make on 
any topic at the last annual meeting. It is also possible that some 
of the data already collected by the various stations might be worked 
over and elal>orated by the numerous economic foundations and 
sh^ar bodies which have sprung into existence within recent yeats. 

" Ae^^^ the early days of biological investigation, many of the lines 
of work underta)^ have been of relatively simple type, leaving the 
more^complex inquiries till the coming of greater resources and im- 
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proved methods of experimentation. It is well realized that some 
of these postponed projects are fundamental |in nature, and there 
will doubtless be attempts at their solution whenever conditions will 
warrant. 

Reference was made in the presidential address already mentioned 
to the need of broadening the scope of station work in economics by 
an extension of effort in what Director Cooper termed the field of 
“ business economics.” In his opinion, the popular conception of the 
application of economics to agriculture is now restricted largely to 
those functions that relate primarily to the disposition of fann 
products or their financing. As he puts it, “ there is basis for the 
thought that progress in determining economic fact has been slow, 
for it must be admitted that cei’tain phases of agricultural interests 
have been but barely touched upon by the colleges and Federal 
Government. The institutions provided for agricultural investiga¬ 
tion have progressed but slowly in that phase of agricultural eco¬ 
nomics that treats particularly of distribution, financing, and the 
farmer’s broader relationship to other industry and legislative prob¬ 
lems. Neither have institutions made more than appreciable prog¬ 
ress in teaching farmers in this field of economic fact. Too often 
and too long have our institutions either maintained silence upon 
these problems or reflected to a degree popular opinion or popular 
demand.” In consequence, “too frequently the farmer has been 
forced to rely upon organizations and the individual opinion and 
observation of the demagogue.” 

Tlie branch of business economics to which the stations have made 
the most noteworthy contributions is doubtless that of farm manage¬ 
ment. Historically, it was one of the earliest fields of economic in¬ 
quiry, and much time was consumed in determining methods and in 
convincing administrative officers and governing boards of its im¬ 
portance and its application on a broad scale and that farmers 
would utilize its results. Within a period of about twenty-five 
years, however, a considerable body of knowledge in this aspect of 
farming has been developed. “ One has but to refer,” says Director 
Cooper, “ to the progress made in studies of cost of production, the 
constantly increasing inquiry upon the part of farmers as to the 
organization of their farms, the better understanding and applica¬ 
tion of diversity to the farm business, and many other features of 
fann management that are freely applied. Farmers are using this 
information, and it is found in the extension program of teaching 
in almost every State. This represents a real accomplishment in 
the field of business that institutions may well be proud of.” 

To what has been done, however, he would add intensive investi¬ 
gation of the additional fields of business economics. In his judg¬ 
ment “ it is not too much to expect that in the next few years our 
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iiistitutions shall have organized the field of research in the prin¬ 
cipal phases of businj^ss economics as it applies to agriculture. This 
represents the great present opportunity of agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations, provided we combine with investigation the 
active teaching to the farmer of facts as we ascertain them. We 
must become prepared to teach to the farmer in his rural community 
the facts that bear upon the broader and national aspects of the 
agricultural problem. They must be explained in very simple terms 
and so demonstrated that there shall be no question of political 
partisanship or membership of a particular economic school of 
thought. The interpretation should be that of the essential n;;ed of 
agriculture, rather than the claims of the industry or of vocational 
groups.” 

Such a program would evidently involve considerable extension 
of the fields of inquiry hitherto most frequented by investigators in 
rural economics, and quite probably would encounter ditiiculties of 
various kinds. Not the least of these would be the financial aspect 
already dwelt upon. Few of the stations at present are in a position 
for additional expansion of any sort, and in general their projects 
already in progress have been carefully selected and can hardly be 
supplanted by even meritorious openings in other directions without 
careful consideration. Gradually, however, readjustments have been 
brought about in numerous institutions whereby relatively unpromis¬ 
ing or minor projects in other fields have been terminated and op¬ 
portunity thereby afforded for timely and much appreciated studies 
along economic lines. Specific instances can be cited of stations 
receiving no increase in revenues since the war where strong depart¬ 
ments of rural economics have been built up in much this fashion, 
[t may well be that a careful sifting over of the work under way 
would reveal others where the full possibilities of the present status 
have not been exhausted. 

There is every reason to believe that the agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations are keenly interested in the development of 
rural economics investigations. Despite their limited resources, the 
necessity of training competent investigators, and other difficulties 
incident to initiating a new and distinctive kind of investigation, a 
large amount of work has been accomplished. Studies of mudi 
promise are now in progress at most of our institutions, and the 
work is steadily increasing in scope and value. The provision of 
additional funds would unquestionably be followed by a still greater 
and more oompr^ensive development of this attractive and im¬ 
portant field of inquiry. 
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Determination of sulphur compounds in drf lime sulphur, C. P. Jones 
(Jour. Agr. Research [U, fif.], 25 (192S), No. 7, pp. S2S-5S5, figs. 2 ),—Current 
methods for determining sulphur compounds In lime-sulphur products are sum¬ 
marized and discussed in their relation to the chemistry of lime sulphur, and two 
methods which take into consideration the defects of present methods are de¬ 
scribed in detail. In the opinion of the author, the present methods are open to 
criticism, particularly because the analyses are based on diluted solutions of the 
sample in which chemical changes undoubtedly have taken place. 

The methods presented are concerned entirely with the determination of 
the three principal constituents of lime sulphur from the standpoint of Insecti¬ 
cidal and fungicidal value, i. e., monosulphid, residual, and thiosulphate sul¬ 
phur. Both methods are baaed upon the fact that the acids used are more highly 
ionized than hydrogen sulphld and have the power of decomposing the polysul- 
phids of calcium with the liberation of hydrogen sulphid and deposition of 
sulphur. Method A, designated as the carbonic acid method, is represented by 
the equation 

OaS.Sx+H,0+Cai=CaCO.-fH,S+Sx 
and method B, or the hydrochloric-acid method* by the equation 
CaS.S.+2HCl=CaCl,+H,S=S«. 

The apparatus for the two methods Is the same. An Erlenmeyer flask in which 
0.5 gm. of dry lime sulphur is placed is provided with a separatory funnel and two 
outlets, one connected with a train of bottles containing appropriate solutions 
for purifying carbon dioxid in method A and nitrogen in method B, and the 
other with two flasks containing hydrated sodium peroxid in distilled water for 
receiving the hydrogen sulphid as liberated. 

In method A carbon dioxid is forced through the apparatus until all the air 
has been expelled. Prom 50 to 60 cc. of distilled water is then added to the 
reaction flask through the separatory funnel while the carbon dioxid is still 
being passed through. The flask is shaken continuously for from 3 to 5 
minutes and then intermittently until the hydrogen sulphid has been entirely 
expelled. The contents of the flash is then Altered through a Gooch crucible 
provided with a thin asbestos pad, and the filtrate is made up to a volume of 
200 cc. and titrated with n/20 iodln, with starch as Indicator, to determine the 
thiosulphate sulphur. The contents of the crucible, after dissolving out any 
precipitated calcium carbonate with hydrochloric acid and washing, is weighed 
to determine the sulphur in the polysulphfd form and free sulphur. The solu¬ 
tion containing the sulphur evolved as hydrogen sulphid and collected in the 
flask containing sodium peroxid is heated on a steam bath to insure complete 
oxidation, made slightly acid with hydrochloric acid, with methyl orange as in¬ 
dicator, boiled to destroy the hydrogen peroxid and drive off all carbon dioxid, 
cooled, and made to volume, To 50-ca portions of the solution 0.5 cc. of 1:1 
HOI is added and the sulphate determination made in the usual manner. 

80050-24 - 2 107 
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In metbiod B oxygen-free nitrogen instead of carbon dloxid Is passed through 
the apparatus until the lilr has been expelled and sufficient n/2 hydrochloric 
acid to neutralize the basi^ constituents contained in 0.5 gm. of dry lime sulphur 
is added to the reaction dask through the separatory funnel. The amount re¬ 
quired is determined by a preliminary titration with approximate n/2 HCl 
of 0.6 gm. of the dry lime sulphur to which from 50 to 60 cc. of recently boiled 
distilled water has been added. The passage of nitrogen through the apparatus 
is continued until all traces of hydrogen sulphld have been expelled from the 
reaction flask, after which the determination is continued as in method A. 

The advantages of the method are discussed in detail, and data are pre¬ 
sented showing the accuracy of the various determinations. The advantages 
claimed are accuracy, simplicity of reaction, and the employment of but few* 
operations. The use of hydrated sodium peroxld for the absorption of hydro¬ 
gen sulphld is recommended, particularly on account of the fact that the 
alkalinity of the solution acts as a binding agent, while the 20 per cent of 
available oxygen serves as a powerful oxidizer. 

The separation of the hexone bases from certain protein hydrolysates by 
electrolysis, G. L. Postbib and 0. L. A. Schmidt {Jour, Biol, Chem,, 56 (192$), 
No. 2, pp. 545-55$, fig. 1 ).—The investigation previously noted (B. S. R., 48. p. 9) 
has been extended to a similar electrolytic separation of the hydrolytic cleav¬ 
age products of casein, fibrin, and red blood cells, with similar results. 

Biochemistry of carotinoid pigments In animals, L. S. Palmee (Jfinnc- 
sota Sta, Rpt 1922, pp. 4$f 44) •—lu continuation of the investigation of the pos¬ 
sible significance of carotinoids in nutrition (E. S. R., 45, p. 867), the author 
has found that the yellow so-called lipochrome of cod liver oil is not a caro¬ 
tinoid and can not be removed completely by treatment with charcoal. The 
yellow pigment in the blood serum of pigeons has been identified as xantho- 
phyll. The red pigment in the feet and legs of the pigeon resembles carotin 
in its solubility, but differs from it in other respects. When its alcoholic 
solutions are treated with lime water an amorphous pigment is precipitated 
which gives a blue color when treated with ferric chlorid instead of the 
green color characteristic of carotin and xanthophylls. 

The examination of several cases of carotinoid skin coloration, the so- 
called carotinemia, has led to the conclusion that oxidation is the normal 
means by which the human organism rids itself of carotinoid pigments, and 
that carotinoid skin colorations are due in part to lowered oxidative tone of 
the body, as well as to a superabundance of carotinoids in the diet 

Olncokinin*—*-A new hormone present in plant tissue. Preliminary 
paper, J. B. CJoliuip (Jour, Biol. Ohem,, 56 (1923), No, 2, pp. 513-54$, figs. 11). — 
Working on the theory that, since the ability of the liver to form glycogen is 
intimately associated with the presence in the circulation of the pancreatic 
hormone insulin, the presence of glycogen in animal or plant lifo should also 
be accompanied by the occurrence of a similar enzym, the author attempted 
to determine the presence of such a hormone in the tissues of lower animals 
rich in glycogen and in saccharomyces and other fungi which are glycogen 
formers. Successful results were obtained with clam tissue and with certain 
extracts obtained from bakers* or brewers’ yeast. Charts are presented show¬ 
ing the effieet upon the blood sugar of normal rabbits of the injection of 
yeast extracts pr^ared in different waya In all cases the injection was 
followed by marked hypoglycemia which was, however, much slower in mak¬ 
ing its appearance than in similar experiments with insulin. 

With definite proof of the existence in yeast of a substance capable of pro¬ 
ducing hypoglycemia, the question was raised as to whether this substance 
is present in yeast simply because of the glycogen-forming property of the 
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yeast, or whether its function is rather the formation cf r^STlticose. To answer 
this question an examination was made of the onion r (1) because the onion 
is a well recognized glucose burner and (2) because it is quite incapable of 
forming starch/* 

An extract of green onion tops was found to produce in normal rabbits a 
definite hypoglycemia similar to that produced by yeast. Similar results 
were obtained with the young green leaves of sprouting wheat, green bean 
leaves and stems, barley roots and sprouted grain, onion roots and bulbs, and 
onion roots. 

These results are considered to point “ to the existence in the plant Idngdom 
of a hormone somewhat analogous to that produced in the higher animals by 
the islet cells of the pancreas. Such a hormone in all probability plays a 
similar rdle in the metabolism of sugar in the plant to that played by insulin 
in the animal. As glycogen formation is possible in the animal as a result 
of the activity of the pancreatic hormone, it is possible that starch formation 
in the plant is, to a certain extent at least, dependent on the activity of 
glucokinln.*’ 

The propionic acid fermentation of lactose, J. M. Sherman and R. H. 
Shaw {Jour, Biol. Chem., 66 (1923), No , 2, pp. 695-700 ),—This report is limited 
to a few experiments indicating the possibilities in the process of producing 
propionic acid from lactose by the action of the organism Bacterium acidi 
propionici (d), previously found to be concerned in the production of the 
characteristics peculiar to Swiss cheese (B. S. R., 45, p. 779). 

On account of the slow growth and anaerobic character of this organism, an 
Inoculum equal to 1 per cent of the material to he fermented was used and 
the temperature kept at 30* C. throughout. Data are first given on the course 
of the propionic fermentation in an unbuffered broth. These show that the 
growth of the organism with resulting production of acid is very slow, and 
that the amount of propionic acid produced is nearly twice the amount of 
acetic acid. After 30 days the combined weight of the propionic and acetic 
acids was 66.56 per cent of the weight of the sugar fermented. In the pres¬ 
ence of a neutralizing substance the yield of acids was increased greatly. In 
a medium consisting of 1 per cent peptone, 2 per cent lactose, and 2 per cent 
carbonate, the combined yield of the two acids at the end of 30 days was 
74.82 per cent of the lactose fermented. The yield could not be increased 
appreciably by increasing the concentration of the sugar, but the optimum 
concentration appeared to be about that of milk whey. 

Preliminary observations that certain other organisms accelerate the ac¬ 
tivity of the propionic acid bacteria (B. S. R., 45, p. 779) were confirmed by 
further tests with Lactobacillus casci and with an unidentified culture prob¬ 
ably belonging to the same group as B. alcaligenes. It was also shown that 
the stimulating effect of these bacteria Is not due to an alteration of the 
lactose to a more available form. 

The authors conclude that it is possible to produce propionic acid from 
lactose in quantities which might prove of commercial value, although the 
slowness of the process makes its practical utility doubtful. 

The volatile acids produced by starters and by the organisms isolated 
from them, B. W. Hammer and F. F. Sherwood (Iowa 8ta. Research Bui. 80 
(192S), pp. 3-15 ).—^An examination by the barium and the Duclaux methods 
of the volatile acids produced by starters is reported, with a discussion of the 
significance of the results obtained. 

The solutions of volatile acids were secured by distilling the fermented 
milk or cream after the addition of a small amount of n HaSOi to free any 
bound volatile acid. One liter of the distillate was used in each determination. 
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Ot this lOD cc* was titrated with n/ 10 Ba(OH)i with phenolphthalein as 
indicator to determine ^e amonnt to be added to the remaining 900 cc. of the 
distillate, A little less^than the calcnlated amount of Ba(OH)a was added, 
and the aqueous solution of the barium salt was concentrated to about GO cc. 
on the water bath, filtered, evaporated to dryness, recrystallized, and dried 
at 100* C.i and the barium content determined quantitatively by precipitation 
as BaS04. The filtrates from the barium determinations were used for the 
Duclaux method, which was carried out according to the modification of 
Boekhout and De Vries (E. S. B., 87, p, 207), the volume of distillate being 
kept constant at 110 cc, and distilled at the rate of 100 cc. in about 45 
minutes. The distillate was collected in 10 cc. fractions, each of which was 
titrated with n/10 Ba(OH)s solution, using phenolphthalein as indicator. The 
values obtained in this and the barium salt method were compared with 
constants determined for pure acetic and propionic acids in the same con¬ 
centration. In the Duclaux method, when the values obtained did not cor¬ 
respond with those of acetic or propionic acid they were considered to repre¬ 
sent mixtures of the two in the proportion represented roughly by the close¬ 
ness of the results to either the acetic or propionic values. 

It is considered that while the Duclaux method is not entirely satisfactory 
in determining the kinds of volatile acids present in a mixture, it affords a 
valuable check on the barium salt method. In starters ripened for a long 
period the results obtained by both methods indicated that the acid produced 
is largely acetic, with a little propionic, while in starters which have ripened 
for only a short time the reverse Is true. The resulting acidity of the milk 
treated with starters of different initial acidity also varies. At low initial 
acidity proplonc acid may be the greater part of the acidity. The change 
from volatile acids giving a low barium value (acetic with much propionic) 
to those giving high barium values (propionic with much acetic) did not 
always occur, however, at the same total acidity. 

A comparison of the kinds of volatile acids produced by pure cultures of the 
various organisms present in natural starters indicated that the different 
organisms produced different acids. Streptococcus lactis produced a volatile 
acidity made up of acetic, with considerable amounts of propionic, acid, while 
the associated organisms S, citrovorus and fif. paracitrovorus produced a vola¬ 
tile acidity that was largely acetic. 

A comparison of the volatile acids present in old cream soured naturally 
with those present in starters showed that the kinds of volatile acids pro¬ 
duced during prolonged natural souring are quite different from those pro¬ 
duced in the ripening of starters. Acids higher in the series than acetic were 
present in large amounts. These are thought to be partly responsible for the 
undesirable flavors and odors in old cream and in butter made from it 

The destruction of pentosans by molds and other microorganisms, E. G. 
Schmidt, W. H. Pstbeson, and E. B. Pbkd (Soil Sd,, 15 (1925), No. 6, pp. 
479^88). —Eight of the 25 species of mold used in a previous investigation of 
the fermentation of pentoses by molds (E. S. R., 48, p. 203) were selected for 
a similar study of the fermentation of pentosans. 

Corn forage, rye straw, and finely divided wood were first used as pentosan- 
containing materials. About 50 per cent of the pentosans of the corn forage 
was destroyed within 100 days and about 35 per cent of those of rye straw in 
800 days. No growth occurred In the synthetic liquid medium with wood as a 
source of carbon even after the addition of sucrose. The pentosans of wood 
were rapidly destroyed, however, when placed in a soil in which a crop was 
grown. In four months 08 per cent of the pentosans of poplar, 00 per emit of 
birch; and 47 per omt ot alder were destroyed, while of the wood itsehT the 
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corresponding amounts destroyed were 61, 60, and 85 per cent, respectively, 
thus showing that the pentosans are more readily attacked than the cellulose, 
lignin, and other constituents of the wood. f 

That molds are apparently able to synthesise pentosans was shown by 
experiments in which 5 different molds were grown in culture media containing 
only sucrose as a source of carbon. Under these conditions about 1 per cent 
of pentosans developed during the course of the experiment. In similar 
experiments in which the carbon was furnished by xylose, a larger amount 
of pentosans was formed. 

Quantitative variation of gossypol and its relation to the oil content of 
cotton seed, IS. W. Scuwaktze and C. L. Alsbebo (Jour, Agr, Research [U. iSf.], 
25 {1923)t No. 7, pp. 285-295, figs, 3 ).—^Thls study, reported from the Bureau of 
Chemistry, U. S. D. A., deals with the maximum variation of the gossypol 
content of cotton seed and its correlation with the oil and protein content of 
the seed. The seeds examined Included samples of most of the standard 
varieties and of the same variety obtained from different localities. Prom all 
the samples gossypol was isolated as the acetate by the method of Oarruth 
(B. S. K., 38, p. 801) and examined crystallographically. For the quantitative 
determination, a modihcation of the anilin method of Oarruth (E. S. R., 38, 
p. 113) was used. 

The tabulated data showed variations of as much as 300 per cent in the 
gossypol content of the seeds examined. The lowest amount, 0.3833 per cent, 
was found in a 1918 sample of Lone Star cotton seed obtained in Texas and 
the highest, 1.1847 per cent, in Egyptian cotton seed from California. The 
greatest annual variation in any variety was found in Trice seeds from Bells, 
Tenn., the yield from the 1917, 1918, and 1919 samples being 0,5776, 0.3970, and 
0.8803 per cent, respectively. In some seeds there appeared to be practically 
no variation from one year to another. Similarly, the same variety grown in 
different localities in some cases furnished practically the same amount and 
in others widely different quantities of gossypol. There tended to be more 
agreement in the content of different varieties in the same locality. “The 
results of all the analyses indicate that the occurrence of an intoxication due to 
gossypol would not be influenced by the variety of seed from which the meal is 
made, but rather by the place from which it came and the season in which the 
seed is grown. If a varietal influence upon the gossypol content actually 
exists, practically it is concealed. The manner of cultivation (agronometric) 
also probably plays a rOle.’’ 

To determine whether any signiflcant relationship occurs between the oil, 
protein, and gossypol content of the seed, the correlation and partial cor- 
relation coefficients were calculated between the ether extract and nitrogen 
and between the gossypol and ether extract. As shown by the correlation 
coefficients, there appeared to be a signiflcant relationship between the 
ether extract and nitrogen (the nitrogen content decreasing as the ether 
content increased) and between the ether extract and gossypol (the one 
increasing with the other). The relationship apparently existing between 
the nitrogen and gossypol content was shown by the partial correlation 
coefficient to be false. 

Regionally the. seeds from the Southwest tended to be low in oil, those 
ft*om the Southeast somewhat higher, and those from the Paciflc coast still 
higher. The same tendency was true of the gossypol content, and, what 
Je considered still more significant, seeds which were atypical of the region 
in which they were grown, as indicated by their oil content, varied cor¬ 
respondingly In their gossypol content. 
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/* These results are of Interest to plant physiologists* The correlations and 
Yariatlons lierein recor|ed should prove useful In attacking problems dealing 
with the causes whicK underlie variation in chemical composition. The 
possibility of developing a gossypol-free variety of cotton with the retention 
of the attribute to develop oil, which is at present correlated with the 
development of gossypol, should be borne In mind. The statement herein 
made as to the * rule of the oil * should be interpreted to mean the simultaneous' 
correlated appearance of gossypol and oil, and not a cause and effect 
phenomenon.” 

A modiflcatlon of the Folin-Wu method for making protein-free blood 
filtrates, R. L. Haden {Jour. Biol. Client., 56 {192S), No. 2, pp. 469-^471). —It is 
suggested that the Folln-Wu tungstic acid method for obtaining blood filtrate 
free from protein (E. S. R., 41, p. 13) may be simplified by substituting for 
the usual procedure the following technique: One volume of blood is diluted 
with 8 volumes of n/12 sulphuric acid. After taking is complete, 1 volume 
of 10 per cent sodium tungstate is added and the mixture shaken. 

A note on the Kramer-Tisdall method for the determination of calcium 
in small amounts of serum, F. F. Tisdaix (Jour. Biol. Ghent., 56 (1923), No. 
2, pp. 4^9-44^). —Slight changes are described in the technique of the Kramer- 
Tisdall method of determining calcium in small amounts of serum (E. S. R., 
46, p. 203), which are said to simplify and shorten the procedure without 
lessening the accuracy of the results. 

Cryoscopy of milk, E. M. Baiudy (Connecticut State Sta. Bui. 243 (1923), 
pp. 4tl-4i3 ).—This is essentially the annual report of the author as associate 
referee on dairy products at the 1922 meeting of the Association of Ofllcial 
Agricultural Chemists. 

A study has been made of the influence of acidity upon the freezing point 
depression of milk. Data on this point previously reported by J. T. Keister* 
and further data obtained by the author are presented. The combined data 
show that the effect of increased acidity upon the freezing point depression 
is additive and approximates 0.003® C. for each 0.01 per cent increase in 
acidity. In practice it is considered advisable to make a correction for 
acidity in the observed freezing point depression of milk which is sensibly 
sour, that is, which shows an acidity in excess of 0.2 per cent 

Further data on the freezing point of milk from tubercular cows confirm the 
conclusions drawn in the previous report (E. S. R., 47, p. 505) that the freezing 
points of milk from tubercular reactors are generally within normal Umlts. 
A further study of the herd whose milk was reported as giving abnormal 
freezing point depressions showed only one case In which the values fell out¬ 
side the normal limits. 

** The value of the cryoscopic method as an adjunct to present methods for 
detecting water Is fully demonstrated by data covering a period of more than 
two years. 1^ use is unnecessary when present methods furnish conclusive 
evidence, but, in the opinion of the majority of experienced workers, Its unique 
value Is shown in those cases where the evidence of present methods is conflict¬ 
ing or inconclusive. The tentative limits for normal milk may have to be 
modified, but, since the value of this or any similar method is lessened as the 
limits of normal variation are widened, it Is believed that the limiting values 
as already iteflned should remain until they can be modified more advisedly.” 

The dry rendering of fats, J. P. Habbis (Chem. ana MetaU. Nngin., 29 
(J92S), No. 3f pp. 93-^, description is given of the technical process 

of rendering fats by the dry methodi in which the fat, instead ef being ren- 


»^onr. ladus. and Bagia. Chem., 9 (1917), No. 9, pp. 80^65. 
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dered with steam as in the older method. Is rendered without the addition of 
water by heating in a steam-jacketed horizontal reimering kettle and is then 
separated from the cracklings by means of a shallowf cone-bottomed percolator. 
The cracklings are fed into an Anderson expeller to remove the residual fat. 

It is stated that the cracklings as thus rendered make a very high class 
poultry and stock feed, and that the lard produced is dry, sweet, and neutral, 
resembling open kettle lard more closely than the wet method lard. 

Vinegar fermentation and home production of cider vinegar, A. H. Lamb 
and E. Wilson (Iowa Sta, Buh 218 (192S), pp. S-^U ),—The cause and preven¬ 
tion of difficulties in the home manufacture of cider vinegar are discussed on 
the basis of the results obtained in the experimental preparation of cider vine¬ 
gar under conditions obtaining In its manufacture on the farm. The experi¬ 
mental work reported also includes a comparison of the composition of cider 
made from different varieties of apples and from frozen apples. 

In the first season’s work vinegar was made in separate lots from a number 
of different varieties of apples by the simple process of storing the apple Juice 
in clean 5-gal. kegs in an unheated room, the temperature of which varied from 
45 to 05® F. Samples were drawn from time to time and determinations 
made of volatile and fixed acidity, sugars, and alcohol. Two interesting facts 
were brought out by the data thus obtained. One is that the Juice of frozen 
apples, if prepared l)€fore the apples begin to show decay, ferments very rap¬ 
idly and forms a good grade of vinegar. The other point of particular interest 
is that the acetic fermentation begins soon after the alcoholic and the two pro¬ 
ceed simultaneously for a time, the alcoholic fermentation being complete in 
about one month. 

During the second and third seasons’ work the experimental conditions were 
varied to show their effect on the fermentation. Some of the cider was stored 
in an unheated attic room at 50® and the rest at laboratory temperature of 
about 75®. Certain samples were inoculated with Fleischmann’s yeast, mother 
of vinegar, or a pure culture of vinegar bacteria furnished by the Michigan 
Experiment Station. To another sample potassium phosphate and sucrose were 
added. 

As in the first season, the variety of apple appeared to make no difference 
in the quality of the vinegar provided its sucrose content was not too low. The 
best results were secured without inoculation. This is thought to be due to the 
introduction of unfavorable organisms in the cultures used. Fermentation was 
hastmied in the third season and the quality of the vinegar improved by sup¬ 
porting at the surface of the vinegar improvised rafts of clean oak strips to 
prevent the sinking of the surface film. 

The practical directions which are given in conclusion emphasize as the most 
essential point in the successful manufacture of vinegar the use of absolutely 
clean apparatus and utensils from the cider press itself to the final containers 
In which the finished product is to be stored. A temperature of from 65 to 70® 
is recommended as the most favorable for successful fermentation. The barrel 
or container should be protected from dust and left absolutely undisturbed 
for 5 or 6 months, when a sample should be drawn and tested for acidity. 
When the acidity as acetic acid has reached from 4 to 7 per cent the vinegar 
should be drawn off into other barrels or containers which are filled full and 
corked tight 

Making sanerkrant, H. D. Locklin (Weattm Washington Sta, Birru>, BaX,, 
U (J9BS), No. 4, pp. 77, 7g).—Practical directions are given for the manufSo- 
tare of sauerkraut on the farm. 
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Ooscerning normals, \ieciilar trends, and climatic changes, 0. F. Mabvzh 
(U, 8. Mo. Weather Rev., 51 {1929), No. 8, pp. $89-^90, flg. i),—-From a series 
of studies of the laws of sequence of weather conditions the author concludes 
that **the practical and useful significance of the concept * normal * In weather 
and climatology is simply that of a convenient base number approximately 
equal to the average of observations over a period of, say, 50 years more or 
less. . . . 

** The accumulated sums of departures from base and from a given epoch are 
most useful In exhibiting secular trends and epochal features in the data 
represented. ... 

** While there is no evidence Indicating any permanent changes in climate, 
these studies demonstrate that more or less definite epochs occur from time to 
time when the climatic conditions of a more or less limited region sufter a 
material change in the value of the running average of conditions. These 
periods may prevail from 50 to 100 years or more, after which some other 
marked change occurs. Unquestionably, such features of records call for much 
further study and investigation. Shorter periods also are found and admit 
of more careful analysis because of their greater number and frequency.” 

Accuracy of areal rainfall estimates, R. E. Hobton ( U. 8. Mo, Weather Rev., 
51 {1929), No. 7, pp. S48-S5S, figs. S). —Subjecting the evidence on this point to 
mathematical analysis, the author concludes as follows; 

“(1) A high degree of reliability may be assured even where the mean rain¬ 
fall over a small area is determined from a single station, provided the station 
falls within the area. 

”(2) It is Impracticable by the use of direct averages to obtain a high degree 
of certainty in the estimates of rainfall over small areas with the station spac¬ 
ing such as now exists in the United States unless one or more stations fall 
within the area. 

” Clearly it is also Impracticable to establish and maintain a sufficient num¬ 
ber of rainfall stations so that areal means can be determined accurately by 
direct arithmetic averages for all small areas.” 

The author therefore submits various formulas for determining the accuracy 
of rainfall estimates under conditions of limited rainfall stations. 

Effect of climatic conditions on fruit trees, H. A. Phillips {U. 8. Mo. 
Weather Rev., 51 {1923), No. 7, p. 360).—The following is the author’s summary 
of his detailed paper on this subject: 

While many factors, such as available food, abundant water supply, prun¬ 
ing, spraying, and tillage, contribute to successful orcharding, there is none of 
more relative importance than climatic conditions. 

” Epochs in fruit-bearing trees are retarded in their development by an in¬ 
crease in altitude. According to the data the average retardation is 1 day for 
every 101 ft. The average rate retardation in the blooming period of fruit- 
bearing trees is 4.6 days for every degree of increase in latitude. The greatest 
retardation is through the Atlantic States, and the least through the Pacific 
States. Epodis are earlier westward, and the lines of full-bloom dates and tlie 
ripening dates travel in a northeast direction. In the Atlantic and the Mis¬ 
sissippi sections the rate of retardation is not constant This is explained by 
conditions affecting the rest period. From the thirty-sixth parallel southward 
in the MississijEqH Valley and the thirty-eighth parallel southward In the Atlan¬ 
tic section there is very little difference in the time of the blooming period. 
There is much greater uniformity in the epochs in fruit-bearing trees through 
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the Pacific States, due primarily to the infiuence o^the prevailing westerly 
Minds from the Pacific Ocean. j 

** The ripening dates along any section travel faster than the blooming dates. 
The general average range of full-bloom dates at any given place is about 
three weeks. The number of days for the development of the ripened fruit 
Is greater in the Pacific section than in the Atlantic and the Mississippi sec¬ 
tions. Also the number is greater In the southern part of the Atlantic and the 
Mississippi sections than in the northern part. 

“The peach, wherever grown, appears to be more uniform in its develop¬ 
ment than the other fruits.” 

Efficiency of smoke screens as a protection from frost, H. H. Kihbaix 
and B. G. MacIntire (U. 8 . Mo. Weather Rev., 51 (1925), No. 8, pp. 398-^99, 
flg. 1). —^The authors’ synopsis of this article is as follows: 

“At Bdgewood Arsenal, Md., a field was covered with dense smoke, by burn¬ 
ing white phosphorus, on nights when conditions favored frost. The tempera¬ 
tures were carefully measured under and in the smoke, and also in a similar 
nearby field that was free from smoke. Also, the rate at which heat was radi¬ 
ated from a blackened surface exposed horizontally was measured both under 
and outside the smoke cloud. 

“ The results show that while the smoke cloud decreased the rate of cooling 
of the blackened surface about one-half, it had little effect upon the air tem¬ 
perature, probably because of an Interchange between the air under the smoke 
and that outside. The slight increase In temperature noted under and in the 
smoke apparently was due principally to heat imparted to the air by the hot 
particles constituting the smoke. 

“The experiments confirm previous conclusions that the most efficient and 
economical method of frost protection is to heat the lower layers of the air by 
burning some form of cheap fuel. 

“ The cost of maintaining a dense smoke cover over a field by burning white 
phosphorus, or by any other known chemical means, is greater than the cost of 
heating the air in the field by burning crude oil.” 

Inflnence of Gulf water-surface temperatures on Texas weather, I. R. 
Tannbhill (U. 8. Mo. Weather Rev., 51 (1923), No. 7, pp. 345-S47). —^Data are 
cited to show that the temperature, rainfall, and prevailing winds of interior 
Texas and adjoining regions are determined to a large extent by the water- 
surface temperatures of the Gulf of Mexico. In view of this it is considered 
“highly important that the distribution of water-surface temperatures be as 
well known as that of the land surface.” 

Monthly Weather Review (17. Mo. Weather Rev., 51 (1923), Noa. 7, pp. 
345-381, pis. 8, figs. 8; 8, pp. 383-455, pis. 10, figs* 10). —In addition to detailed 
summaries of meteorological, climatological, and seiSmological data and 
weatlier conditions for July and August, 1923, and bibliographical information, 
reprints, reviews, abstracts, and minor notes, these numbers contain the fol¬ 
lowing contributions: 

No. 7 .—Infiuence of Gulf Water-surface Temperatures on Texas Weather, 
by L R. Tannehill (see above); Accuracy of Areal Rainfall Estimates (iUus.), 
by B. B, Horton (see p. 114); Rainfall Duration and Intensity in India (illus.), 
by R. B. Horton; Are We Having I^ess Snowfall? by 0. J. Boot; The National 
Biimination Balloon Race from Indianapolis, Ind., July 4,1923 (illus.), by L.T. 
Siamuels; Lightning Fatality, by E. R. Miller; and Effect of Climatic Condi¬ 
tions on Fruit Trees, by H. A. Phillips (see p. 114). 

No. d.—Concerning Normals, Secular Trends, and Climatic Changes (illus.), 
by C. F. Marvin (see p. 114); An Improved Method of Computing Meteorological 
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MtnmaUi (Was.), by & W. Gtoogb; Hourly Preclpitatilon at Sytatmae, N. T. 
(Ulna.), by M. R. ^nfW; Efficiency of Smoke Screens as a Protection from 
Froat (Ulna.), by H. H.VKlmball and B. G. Maclntire (see p. U6); Glond Dia- 
alpated by Kite, by J. A. Biley; Forecasting Bain on tbe West Texas Coast, by 
P. HcAnllffe; Watengwnts near Corpus Chrlsti, Tex., by McAoUfle; The 
First Cool Wave ot 1928 in the Dakotas and Lake Region (illus.), by A. J. 
Henry; and Fires Caused by Lightning in Iowa, 1919-1922, by B. N. Covert. 

Oilmatologioal data for tbe United States by sections {V. 8. Dept. Ayr., 
Weather Bur. OUmat. Data, 10 (JOBS), Not. 7, pp. 1187], pit. 4, flg. 1; 8, pp. 
1187], pit. 4, flO’ !)•—^Ihese numbers contain brief summaries and detailed tabu¬ 
lar statements of dimatologlcal data for each State for July and August, 1923. 

Meteorological obserratlons at the Hassachnsetts Agricultural ESxperl* 
ment Station, J. E. Obtbxndeb and H. H. Sbepaxd (Mattaohuteftt Sia. Met. 
Bull. 417-418 (JOBS), pp. 4 each ).—Summaries of observations at Amhost, 
Mass., on pressure, temperature, humidity, precipitation, wind, sunshine, cloudi¬ 
ness, and casual phenomena during September and October, 1928, are presented. 
The data are briefly discussed in general notes on the weather of each month. 

Meteorological records for 1922, E. Bubke (Montana Bta. Bpt. 19BB, pp. 
33-48).—Data for temperature, pressure, precipitation, evaporation, sunshine, 
and wind at Bozeman are recorded as usuaL 

The mean temperature for the year was 40.1° F., 1.3° below normal, 
the highest temperature 90° July 3, the lowest —25° February 18. The last 
killing frost in spring occurred May 26, the flrst in autumn September 29. 
Tbe total annual rainfall was 17.74 in., 1.51 in. below normal. The snowfall 
was 45.54 in. The number of clear days was 202. 

“The relative humidity for the months of April to September, inclusive, 
was a trifle above normal, September being the only month with a minus 
humidity. . . . Tbe months of May, June, July, August, and September show 
a minus monthly evaporation. Of these months July shows the greatest 
departure from the normal, the result of a positive precipitation and a nega¬ 
tive average wind velocity. These months were favorable for tbe retention 
of soil moisture, which aided in reducing the amount of Irrigation water neces¬ 
sary to produce crops. September was unusually dry and this condition, 
coupled with a temperature above normal, favored the rapid evaporation of 
soil moisture that resulted in injuring winter wheat in some sections of 
Gallatin Valley. The fact that tbe wind velocity for September was con¬ 
siderably below normal lessened tbe amount of water evaporated from tbe 
soil and saved the wheat crop from a greater loss.” 

temperMore of Mexico, J. Hebrardez ( U. 8. Mo. Weather Rev. 8up. BS 
(JOBS), pp. Jn+B4, pie- SB, flgt. 5 ).—Data from 70 meteorological stations are 
summarized and show that Mexico presents great diversity of climate, from 
sevefe cold to extrmne beat, due to the highly varied topography of the coun¬ 
try and to the proximity of tbe thermal equator, which in this regicm moves 
as f&r north as 15° N. latitude 

“ In a general way it can be stated that the Bepublic of Mexico has three 
great tiiennal diyizioiis: 

“The hot zone (zona calida) encircles the country along the coasts and in 
addition wholly includes the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, the States of Tabasco 
and Campeche, and the Peninsula of Yucatan; it has a mean temperature of 
22.6° a <72J5* F.). 

“nie ten^wrate zone (zona templada) with a mean tengreratuie brtween 
15° 0; (60* F.) and 1SL5” 0. (72J1* F.) ocetQiies an immense area stretching 
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Sxom the plaine of the north (llanurae) to the arabl^lands (campifias) of the 
Interior and southern regions as far as Puebla and uaxaca. In Ohiapas there 
is a secondary temperate zone, which undoubted]^ must extend into the 
Bepublic of Guatemala. The temperatures for California (San Diego, 16* 
0. or 60.8^ F.) lead to the inference that a small part of northwestern Lower 
California is Included within the temperate zone. 

**The cold zone (zona frla) is shown by the presence of small areas in the 
elevated regions of the country—one situated between the States of Zacatecas 
and San Luis; another comprising the valleys of Mexico, Toluca, Tula, 
Pachuca, Chignahuapan, and the large valley that includes the whole State of 
Tlaxcala and part of Puebla, and yet another in the elevated regions of 
Chiapas.*’ 

SOUS—FEBTIUZEBS. 

llothamstedi and agricultural science, [E.] J. Kussell (Nature [London], 
111 (19BS), No, 2788, pp. figs, 2).—brief historical account is given of 

the soil fertility work at the Rothamsted Experimental Station, together with 
a review of the principal methods used in the study of soil fertility, particular 
reference being made to the long-time fertilizer experiments and studies of 
soil physics and biology. 

Soil survey of Rockdale County, Oa., A. H. Meyer ( U. 8, Dept, Agr,^ Adv, 
SheeU Field Oper, Bur, Soils, 1920, pp, 111+531-553, figs. 2, map 1 ),—^Thls re¬ 
port, prepared in cooperation with the Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
deals with the soils of an area of 83,200 acres in north-central Georgia. It has 
a smooth, gently rolling to hilly topography, and the natural drainage is said 
to be excellent 

The upland soils of the county are of residual origin, and all of the soils are 
said to be well supplied with potash. They are responsive to nitrogen, phos¬ 
phoric acid, and organic matter additions, however. Including meadow and 
rock outcrop, six soil types of two series are mapped, of which the Cecil sandy 
clay loam and the Appling and Cecil sandy loams cover 34.3, 29.4, and 26.G 
per cent of the area, respectively. 

The physical properties of clay mud, H. Chatley (Soc, Engin, (Inc,) 
Trans,, 1922, pp, 133-150, figs, 2 ).—Data are presented on the granulation, water 
content, mechanical properties, angle of friction, lateral pressure, and plasticity 
of clay mud, with particular reference to methods of testing and the design 
of structures and machinery coming in contact with mud. A classification of 
soils by fineness and data relating thereto are appended. 

Researches on evaporation from bare and cultivated soils, T. Wssteb- 
MANN (K, Vetog Landbohgjsk, [Copenhagen], Aarsskr, 1922, pp, 1-55, figs, 4),— 
Studies of evaporation from clay and sandy soils, both bare and cultivated, 
are reported. 

Evaporation from bare sandy soils during the hot season varied from 37.7 
to 117,5 per cent of the precipitation, and from bare clay soils from 50.5 to 
132.8 per cent The total evaporation and the range of variation of evaporation 
were less during the colder months of the year. Evaporation was always 
greater from the clay than from the sandy soils. Ordinarily, evaporation from 
bare soils was less than the total precipitation, but where vegetation began to 
develop evaporation became much greater. 

A comparison of bare and cropped soils indicated the preponderant infiuence 
of vegetation on the consumption of moisture per unit of surface soil. The 
luxuriance of vegetation also exercised a marked Infiuence upon the intensity 
of evaporation. Papilionaceous plants caused the greatest use of water per 
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BMt of toil surface, foi^owed iu order by cereals and root crops. Potatoes 
were fouad to be the eksiest crop to satisfy from the standpoint of water 
reouiiements. ' 

Differences in area of foliage among different varieties of plants were found 
to exercise a marked influence upon evaporation. With two varieties of barley, 
evaporation increased progressively daring the development of the plants but 
decreased later at the time of maturity. Experiments with oats showed that 
evaporation increased as the growth of oats increased in luxuriance. 

PUmt physiological solution of chemical soil analysis, E. A. Mitscheb- 
men ET AL. (Landiv. JahrK 58 (1^23), No. i, pp. 601-^17^ figs, d).*—It is the pur¬ 
pose of this paper to show by means of pot studies and mathematical analysis 
how the available plant nutrient material in soil may be estimated on th^ 
basis of the laws governing crop growth factors. 

The opinion is expressed that neither the content of nutrient material In 
the crop nor the amount removed from the soil by the crop can be considered 
a measure of the available nutrient material in soil. The estimation of 
available nutrient material in soil must be undertaken without consideration 
of the type of crop to be grown, but on the basis of physiological growth 
factora 

The active value of a growth factor is not constant If the factor in ques¬ 
tion undergoes changes before it is put to use by the plant. Experiments 
with superphosphate fertilization showed, for example, that the active value 
of phosphoric acid fertilization as a growth factor may be decreased as a 
result of the soil condition. The results of applications of the principles 
deduced to pot studies are taken to indicate that cropping experiments should 
show how great quantities of nutritive constituents are present in a test 
pot soil in an available form. This is considered to be a logical plant physi¬ 
ological basis for soil analysis. 

Method for estimating adsorbed bases in soils and the Importance of 
these bases in soil economy, D. J. Hissink (Soil Soi., 15 (1923), No. 4, pp. 

—As a contribution from the Georgia Experiment Station, a transla¬ 
tion by F, H, Smith of a report of studies conducted at Groningen, Netherlands, 
is presented, which has been previously noted from another source (E. S. R., 
45, p. 828). 

Iiaboratory method for determining the available quantities of phos¬ 
phoric add and potash in soil, H. Neubatteb (Landw. Vers. Sta. 109 (1923), 
No. 8-5, pp. 119-128 ).—Pot culture experiments with rye on washed sand and 
actual soil are reported, as conducted to devise a laboratory pot culture method 
for determining the quantities of phosphoric acid and potash In soils available 
to plants and the requirements of soils for these materials. The method 
devised is apparently based upon the amounts of these nutrient materials which 
young plants are able to assimilate from soils as compared with suitable 
standards. 

Effect of cropping upon the active potash of the soil, G. S. Fbaps (Jour, 
Assoo, Off, Agr. Chem,, 6 (1923), No. 3, pp. 329-331). continuation of Studies 
at the Texas Experiment Station on the subject (E. S. R., 47, p. 26), data are 
briefly presented whidi show that the potash removed by crops in pot experi¬ 
ments is rdated to the active potash of the soil, and that there is a close 
relation between the potash removed from the soil and the decrease of active 
potash in thS iioiL 

Microbiological analysis of soils as an index of soil fertilityMeth¬ 
ods for the study of nitrification, S. A. Waksman (Boil Soi., IS (1923), No. 
4$ pp. 241-230).—In a fifth contribution from the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
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tl(»8 on tbe subject (B. S. R., p. 728), mettaodsAor the stndy of nltrlfl- 
cation as a basis for comparison of the fertility of scjils are dealt with. 

The results indicated that nitridcation of ammonium sulphate or other in¬ 
organic salts of ammonia in soils having different reactions can not be used 
as a basis for comparison of soil fertility. This is attributed to the fact that 
the amount of nitrate accumulated in the soil under laboratory conditions will 
depend on the initial reaction, buffer content^ and final reaction of the soil more 
than on the bacteriological activities. It was found that nitric and sulphuric 
acids were formed in the oxidation of ammonium sulphate, thus increasing the 
H-ion concentration of the soil until a point was reached which was injurious 
to the activity of the nitrifying bacteria. In well buffered soils, such as those 
receiving large applications of organic matter, greater amounts of acid were 
formed before the injurious reaction was attained than in poorly buffered soils. 
Nitrate accumulation from ammonium sulphate in the soil stopped when the 
reaction reached pH 4.4 to 4.8. The greater the buffer content of the soil the 
greater was the amount of nitrate accumulated, even if the initial reaction was 
the same. 

The conclusion was reached that nitrification of ammonium sulphate in the 
soil should be carried out, in laboratory studies, in the presence of sufficient 
basic material to neutralize the acids formed from the oxidation of the am¬ 
monium salt. Calcium carbonate is preferred to calcium oxid, owing to the 
rapid change in soil reaction brought about by the latter. 

It was further found that the nitrification of dried blood, in concentrations 
commonly employed, is not a good test for comparing different soils. This is 
attributed to the different reactions involved in the transformation of dried 
blood, particularly in alkaline and poorly buffered soils. The opinion is ex¬ 
pressed that either low-grade nitrogenous materials, or a low concentration of 
high-grade materials, should be used for the study of nitrification in soils. 

It is concluded that no single method is sufficient to give a thorough idea of 
the nitrifying capacity of the soil and to produce a basis for comparing the 
nitrification of different soils, but that a combination of methods is necessary. 
The combination recommended includes nitrification in solution, nitrification 
of the soil’s own nitrogen, nitrification of ammonium sulphate in the soil, 
nitrification of ammonium sulphate in the presence of a theoretical amount of 
calcium carbonate necessary to neutralize all the acid formed from the complete 
oxidation of the ammonium sulphate into nitric and sulphuric acid, and nitri¬ 
fication of organic nitrogenous materials. Details for each of the methods in¬ 
cluded in this combination are recommendetl, and it is stated that by giving a 
d^nite weight to the information obtained by the use of each of these five 
methods, a true picture of nitrification in soil may be obtained. 

The Influence of nitrogen in soil on azoflcation, J. E. Gbeaves and D. H. 
Nblson (Utah Sta, Bui, 185 (1925), pp, 3-25 ),—Laboratory and pot studies on 
the influence of various carbohydrates, dried blood, and different nitrates upon 
the nitrogen equilibrium of a highly calcareous soil, well supplied with all the 
essential plant nutrients except nitrogen, are reported. Field studies of the 
loss or gain of nitrogen in soil receiving various quantities of manure and water 
are also reported. 

The addition of mannite alone decreased the nitrogen-fixing powers of this 
soil, but when applied in connection with 0.084 per cent of sodium, calcium, 
magnesium, or manganese nitrates it Increased the nitrogen-fixing powers. 
Two per cent of dried blood when applied to the soil increased its nitrogen- 
fixing powers, but when applied in conjunction with 0.084 per cent of the 
various nitrates there was a loss of nitrogen. 
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Iki |»ot espeiiin ma^mite and lactose increased tiie nltrogen-lbti&B po#«rs 
of the soil. Dried hlood\ or nitrate caused a loss, the extent of which was 
frequently decreased by the application of mannite or lactose, probably due 
to An increased bacterial flora which fed upon the rapidly formed ammonia, 
thus preventing its volatilization. 

Annual applications of 5 and 15 tons of manure to this soil over a period 
of 11 years very materially increased its nitrogen*flxlng powers. The total 
increase was greatest where 15 tons of manure were used, but the increase 
pmr ton of manure was greatest where 5 tons were used. The application of 
irrigation water to this soil increased its nitrogen-fixing powers up until 20 in. 
a year were applied. Above this there was a small decrease. 

The percentages of distribution of the total nitrogen in the first, second,* 
and third feet were 41, 83, and 26, respectively. This was only slightly modified 
by the application of manure or water, thus showing that the nitrogen applied 
in manure is distributed throughout the surface-foot sections in the same 
proportions as is the original nitrogen of the soil 

A bibliography Is appended. 

Kllect of humus in small and large additions on the fixation of nitrogen 
by Asotobacter chroococcnm, J. Votcu {Conipt. Rend. Acad. 8ci, [Poris], 176 
{196S)t No. pp. U21-U26 ).—Studies on the Influence of a humus prepara¬ 
tion on the fixation of nitrogen in liquid medium by A. chroococcnm^ when 
added In small amounts at rates of from 0.1 to 5 mg. per 100 cc. of medium 
and in large amounts at rates of from 100 to 200 mg. per 100 cc., are reported. 
The humus preparation used contained 3.22 per cent of nitrogen and 2.6 per 
cent of ash. 

The favorable influence of the humus was evident when added in an amount 
as small as 0.5 per cent. When 1 per cent was added the nitrogen fixation 
was almost doubled, and when 5 per cent was added the nitrogen fixation was 
more than tripled. Where the small additions of humus were made the quan¬ 
tity of nitrogen fixed per gram of sugar consumed in the medium was practi¬ 
cally constant, but where the large additions were made there was quite a 
marked increase in nitrogen fixation per gram of sugar consumed. 

[Soil fertility investigations at the Minnesota Station], F. J. Alwat, O. 
G. Sklvig, P. E. Miller, O. I. Berqh, M. J. Thompson, and R. E. Hodgson 
(Miwneeota 8ta. Rpt. im, pp. 108-^106,117,118, 125-^129, 187, 188,1U--146, 156, 
flg. 1 ).—The progress results of fertilizer and soil management experiments at 
the central station and the different substations are summarized in this report. 

Cooperative trials of treble superphosphate on more than 400 farms dis¬ 
tributed over the State are said to have indicated the beneficial effect of this 
material with small grains on freshly broken, black sandy loam with naturally 
poor drainage and with clover on well-drained black silt loam soiL Experi¬ 
ments on the management of peat and sandy soils are also briefly described. 

Crooketon Subetaiion .—^Experiments covering eight years demonstrated the 
value of acid phosphate for wheat, red clover, and sweet clover. Neither 
rock nor acid phosphates almie or in combination with manure Increased the 
yield of com or oats. Experiments covering eight years with potash, add 
phosphate, and nitrogen used alone and in diffm*ent combinations on a rota* 
ti<m of barley, dover, and com showed the superiority of a combination of 
add phosphato and potassium aulphate for com, of phosphate for barley, and 
of potash and idi<nq>hate fOr dover hay. 

BatO of manuring tests demonstrated the superiority of the 4-ton applica¬ 
tion to all crops ^th reference to Increase per ton of manure. The largest 
yldds in a 4-year rotation of com and potatoes, wheat, clover, and oats Wd!e 
obtal]i6{|r however, with 16 tons applied on oats and wheat stubble for com, 
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wl'di 82 toxus for com stover, with 16 tong for wheat/with 4 tong for wheat 
straw, and with 82 tons for oats. 

A comparison of applications of 1 and 2 tons of straw and of 2 tons of 
straw burned on corn and wheat demonstrated the superiority of the burned 
straw for com. 

Morris Bubstaiion. —^Phosphate fertilizer and manuring experiments on a 
rotation of com, wheat, oats, and clover indicated an almost uninterrupted 
record for seven years of the value of acid phosphate for wheat and oats. 
Rock phosphate apparently had little influence on crop yield. Combinations 
of either acid phosphate or rock phosphate consistently gave the highest yields 
of com, little difference being evident between the two phosphates when used 
with manure. Either acid phosphate or rock phosphate alone or in combi¬ 
nation with barnyard manure increased the clover yield. 

Fertilizer tests with alfalfa begun in 1915, using several different fertilizers 
and combinations thereof, showed that so far the Increases due to fertilizers, 
with the exception of acid phosphate and manure, are too small to warrant 
their use with alfalfa. 

Hate of manuring experiments begun in 1916, in which applications up to 
32 tons per acre were tested on a rotation of com, wheat, barley, and clover, 
and timothy, Indicated that the heavier applications are apparently imprac¬ 
ticable for any of the crops. 

Experiments begun in 1916 on the use of wheat straw and com stover as 
fertilizer at rates of 1 and 2 tons per acre on a 2-year rotation of com and 
wheat showed that for a 6-year average the 1-ton application of straw gave 
slightly higher yields of corn than the 2-ton application. Very slight differ¬ 
ences were noted with wheat following corn stover with either the 1- or 2-ton 
applications, although a 6-year average seemed to favor the 2-ton application. 

Grand Rapids Substation. —Field experiments on the use of phosphates, 
nitrates, and potash singly and in mixtures on various crops are said to have 
indicated the superiority of the potash. The beneflcial effect of the nitrates 
was marked when applied in combination with potash, but was less so when 
used alone. Stable manure showed markedly beneflcial effects. 

Duluth Substation. —^Phosphate-manure, clover utilization, rotation without 
clover or manure, rate of manuring, and other fertility experiments have shown 
that neither rock nor acid phosphates have yielded sufOicient returns to Justify 
their purchase, that pasturing off clover is the most effective means of its 
utilization from the standpoint of soil fertility, and that the smaller applica¬ 
tions of manure are the most effective. 

Waseoa Substation. —^Tests of the value of raw rock phosphate, acid phos¬ 
phate, and manure on com, wheat, oats, and barley are said to have indicated 
that the application of manure at the rate of 8 tons per acre once in four years 
is profitable. Acid phosphate was practically equal to manure and was espe¬ 
cially valuable in Increasing the yields of clover hay. The effect of the acid 
phosphate has increased progressively. 

Is Uie policy of using mixed fertilizers in general farming sound? F. E. 
BiAB (Amer. Fert., 58 No. i8, pp. 50-58, 57, 58, fig. i).—In a contribution 

from (he College of Agriculture of the Ohio State University, data from studies 
conducted at the Ohio Experiment Station are summarized, from which the 
conclusion is considered Justified that there is some optimum ratio of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash which will fit the needs of each crop under given 
soil and climatic conditions. With this in view, the author appears favorable 
(o the use of a proper range of mixed high-analysis fertilizers. 
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Hiterofm lertUlzatlol^ ezp^iii«at 9 on green l«nd8« R HonrMARH (Ltmdto* 
S8 (1B9S), No, A pp, 5^-dOO).--Nitrogen fertilization eiQierlinenta ee 
inea4ow and pasture lan^ are reported. 

These showed that the hay yield in weight per unit area of soil was a 
logaiithmic function of the amount of ammonium sulphate added per unit 
area of soil. The hay yields corresponded to the equation 

log (A—y)=«log A—0.025 (fl^+s) 

in which A is maximum yield, y is average yield, cb is the amount of ammohiuiii 
sulphate added to the soil per unit area, and z is the amount of nitrogen in 
the soil corresponding in activity to that of ammonium sulphate. 

The active value of the ammonium sulphate was found to conform to the 
eomjparative action factor 0.025 in all cases independently of climate, soil, and 
hind of plant. The timothy soil was richek in nitrogen, corresponding in 
activity to that of ammonium sulphate. The nitrogen content of pasture soil 
was found to be considerably less, while swamp meadow contained only 
slightly more nitrogen than pasture soil. These results are taken to explain 
the marked and regular nitrogen action of the mineral meadow soils of Ger¬ 
many. Nitrogen fertilization caused a marked increase in the growth of 
grasses over clovers, especially on timothy meadows. 

Chdgin of the Chilean nitrate beds, 3, Stoklasa (Compt Rend, Acad, Kot. 
[Panel, 176 (im), No, 22, pp. Data are presented to show that 

the Chilean nitrate deposits are of volcanic and not organic origin. 

Analyses of volcanic materials are presented showing that they are some¬ 
what similar in composition to the Chilean nitrate deposits, that they are 
especially rich in ammonium salts, and that they are radioactive. The nitrifi¬ 
cation of these ammonium salts is quite rapid and complete under the in- 
flu^ce of radioactivity. The superior effectiveness of Chilean nitrate as a 
fertilizer over synthetic and other nitrates is ascribed to its radioactivity. 

Production of sulphate of ammonia in 1022, C. G. Atwatssi {Amer, Fert, 
SB (X92S), No. 12, pp. 22-^8, flge. fi).—Data on production, export, and import of 
ammonium sulphate in the United States and European countries are summa¬ 
rized and discussed In this report. It is shown that the production of ammo¬ 
nium sulphate and equivalent materials in the United States duririg 1022 was 
522,000 tons, which was considerably greater than the production in 1921. 
Germany was the greatest producer of ammonium sulphate during the year. 

Guide to grassland experiments in Essex (London: Min. Apr. and FUtheriee, 
1923, pp. la).—The details of experiments begun in 1916, conducted by G. S. 
Robertson for the East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, Chelmsford, to study 
the infiuence of high-grade basic slags, new open hearth basic slags, and ground 
ndfieral phosphates oh poor grasslands, are described. 

The results Indicate that, while the returns from various open hearth basic 
slags are somewhat erratic when compared with those obtained from basic 
slags of high citrate sojubllity, they have in every case given highly profitable 
returns. In each experlmfnt the open hearth basic slag of 45 per cent sold- 
blllty proved to be strl<^ly comparable with the highest citrate-soluble types 
of basic Slag. On the other hand open hearth slags with solubilities of from 
20 to 0 per cent did hot do as wall. On soils wdl supplied with calcium carbo¬ 
nate the low citrate-soluble phosphates did as well as the high cltrate-soitible 
bsisic slags in wetter seasons, hut not so well during the drisr seasons. On 
add soils low dtrate-solubie appeared to do quite as wdl as the 

dtiAte-sotehte i^hosphates te both dr^r and wet seasons. Bai^ Slag had a 
marked infiuence in incteaslnt the proportion of clovers in grasslahdA 
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The results of all the experiments agreed in showi/lg that rock phosphates 
have a much higher mineral value than has hitherto been admitted. On sour 
soils and where the rainfall was high a certain amount of evidence was ob¬ 
tained which suggests that under such conditions they may even prove superior 
to the best grades of basic slag. Even under conditions favoring high solu¬ 
bility, their value for the manuring of grasslands was very close to that of 
highly soluble basic slag, in that they produced exactly the same type of im¬ 
provement in the quality of the hay crop and the pasture. In every experi¬ 
ment they proved to be more effective than the open hearth fluorspar slags. 
Qafsa phosphate seemed to be the most suitable of the rock phosphates for 
direct application. On sweet soils or where the rainfall was low the more 
soluble types of North African phosphates, such as Gafsa, Egyptian, Algerian, 
and Tunisian phosphates, appeared to be superior to the less soluble and harder 
types, such as Florida pebble. 

Potash from seaweed in California, A. W. Allen (Chem. and Metallurgy 
Engm.f 29 {1923), No, 2, pp. 49-52, fign. 5).—The author presents a brief history 
of the kelp industry and discusses refinements in processing, practices in 
Scotland and California, and the prospects of rehabilitating the Industry. 

The air slaking of lime, P. H. Rhodes, W. H. Jones, and W. R. Dougan 
{Chem, and Metallurg. Engin., 28 (1923), No, 24, pp. 1066-1069, figs. 5), —In a 
contribution from Cornell University, studies on the rate and manner of 
deterioration of siliceous, magnesium, and high-calcium limes when exposed 
to air are reported. 

The results showed that in the slaking of lime in air the essential reac¬ 
tions are the absorption of moisture with the formation of calcium hydroxld, 
and the absorption of carbon dioxld with the formation of calcium carbonate. 
Hydration took place much more rapidly than carbonation in the relatively 
pure hlgh-calclum limes. The amount of water actually taken up by the lime 
was greater than that theoretically required to convert the oxid into hydroxid. 
It is thought that the excess water is absorbed on the surface of the particles 
of hydroxid and carbonate. 

The percentage of so-called active calcium oxid in the material decreased 
very rapidly as hydration and carbonation proceeded, being much greater 
than would be expected from the amount of water and carbon dioxid absorbed 
during slaking. This abnormal decrease in active calcium oxid is attributed 
to crystallization of the very reactive amorphous hydrate and the formation 
of relatively inert crystalline hydrate. It was noted, however, that the slak¬ 
ing was accompanied by an increase in weight, so that the decrease in the 
weight of available calcium in the partially slakeii lime from a given original 
portion of quicklime was considerably less than the decrease in the percentage 
of available calcium oxid. There was a more regular and more gradual 
increase in the percentages of water and carbon dioxid in the magnesium 
limes, and a more uniform and less rapid decrease in the active calcium oxid. 
Some siliceous limes acted very much like pure high-calcium limes, while others 
acted very much like magnesium limes. 

Uses of lime on the farm, J. A. Slipheb {Natl, Lime Aesoc, Bui 176 [1923], 
pp. 36, flge, A large amount of practical data relating to the use of lime 
on the farm is summarized in this bulletin. 

Sulphur and soH acldtty, W. A. Dz Long {Sd, Agr,, 3 {1923), No, 10, pp. 
354^6 ).—Field and laboratory studies conducted at the Nova Scotia Agricul¬ 
tural College on the influence of sulphur on soil acidity are reported. 
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These showed a marited increase of acidity in all soils to which sulphur 
was added. The amount of acidity produced increased quite regularly with 
the amount of sulphur added up to 500 lbs. per acre, beyond which amount 
an increase sometimes did and sometimes did not produce an increase in 
acidity. The uninoculated sulphur produced as great acidity as the inocu¬ 
lated sulphur, and the maximum lime requirement was obtained in every case 
at the second test, or about eight weeks after planting potatoes. 

The conclusion is drawn that the increase of acidity as indicated by in¬ 
creased lime requirement was due, directly or indirectly, to the sulphur added. 
Chemical discussion of these results, however, brought out the fact that oxi¬ 
dation of the sulphur added could not in any case account for all of the acidity 
produced. The possibility is suggested that sulphur oxidation may have had 
some effect upon the bacterial population of •the soil and Its activities which 
would tend to produce acidity. Further studies are in progress to cover this 
point. 

Recovery of nitrogen from sewage in the activated sludge process, E. 
Abdsbn, C. Jepson, and P. Gaunt (Jour» Soc. Chem. Indm., 4S (19BS), 
No, 21 j pp, 2S0T’-2S4T ).—Investigations on the proportion of the nitrogen 
content of sewage which may be recovered in the resultant sludge when treated 
by the activated sludge process, and on the source of the recovery of nitrogen, 
are reported. The Investigations Included both laboratory experiments and 
results obtained in the normal operation of an activated sludge plant. A purely 
domestic sewage well below average strength was used In the laboratory 
studies, and the experiments were conducted on the flll-and-draw method of 
operation. 

The results showed that there is usually some loss of the total sewage 
nitrogen during treatment by the activated sludge process. The extent of the 
actual loss was found to depend on the method of applying the process. Oper¬ 
ating on the flll-and-draw method gave rise to greater actual losses of nitrogen 
and less recovery of nitrogen in the resultant sludge than when the process 
was worked on the continuous-flow system. Apparently the recovery of sewage 
nitrogen in the effluent and resultant sludge was most nearly quantitative in 
the absence of vigorous nitriflcation. 

It was found that, apart from the actual method of operation, the proportion 
of the total sewage nitrogen lost and of that recovered in the sludge is liable 
to vary quite considerably. This variation is attributed to the changeable 
biological condition of the sludge, which in turn is controlled by the character 
of the sewage treated and the adequacy, or otherwise, of the means and period 
of aeration. The nitrogen rec^overed in the sludge in excess of that con¬ 
tained in the gross suspended sewage solids is attributed mainly to the floccu¬ 
lation of the sewage colloids. Fixation of atmospheric nitrogen was found to 
play no signiflcant part, if any, in the increased nitrogen content of activated 
sludge. No evidence was obtained that the increase in nitrogen content of the 
sludge is due to the abptption and fixation of soluble ammonium salts. It is 
concluded that the high^ nitrogen content of activated sludge may be accounted 
for mainly by the flocculation of the sewage colloids, and secondly by the 
growth of bacteria and higher organisms. 

Commercial fertilizers, 1921: Report of inspection work [West Vir¬ 
ginia], B. H. Hite (W, Va, Depi* Apr. Bui. 56 (1922), pp, 47).—Actual anal¬ 
yses and guaranties of 801 samples of fertilizers and fertilizer materials 
collected for inspection in West Virginia during 1921 are ri^rted In this 
bulletin, together with the text of the State fertilizer inspection law. The 
analyses indicate that only a very few brands failed to come up to the 
guan^tles. 
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Fertiliser materials employed in agriculture (Jateriag Fertilizantes Em- 
plead4i9 en la Agrioultura, Madrid: Min, Fomento, Dir, Gen, Agr., Minan y 
Montes f Junta Conaultiva Agron,, 1921 ^ pp, 611), —A large amount of data on 
the total consumption, cost, and use of fertilizers and fertilizer materials in 
the dllferant provinces of Spain in 1919 is brought together, with information 
on the commercial fertilizer industry in Spain. 

AOEICULTUEAI BOTANY. 

Studies in plant metabolism and growth, 1. Kntght and O. L. Para- 
BAT7GH (Minnesota 8ia, Rpt, 1922, pp. 101, iOS).—Studies on the rest period of 
roots Of rhubarb and dahlia and tubers of the Jerusalem artichoke are said to 
indicate a considerable increase In yield In winter forcing from the use of 
forcing agents, especially ether. In connection with studies of dormancy In 
fruit trees, evidence was obtained indicating the migration of certain salts 
into the growth regions. 

The contributions of seeds to the adult plant, H. Couptn iCompt, Rend, 
Acad, 8ei, [Paris], 173 (1921), No. 15, pp, 597-600). —The contribution of seed 
to adult plant, as illustrated, may be considerable or (mostly) very small. 
The service rendered seems, up to a certain point only, dependent rather upon 
the seed volume than upon the nature of the reserve material furnished. In 
the adult plant, the seed contribution appears to depend rather upon what is 
called the temperature or constitution of the plant and its systematic position, 
though notable exceptions are abundant. 

Seed reserves may, it Is said, contribute to the upbuilding of root, hypocotyl, 
stem, and leaf, but not of the flower. 

The chemical and physico-cheiiiical properties of plant tissue fluids, 
R. A. Gobtner, W. P. Hoffmatc, and R. Newton (Minnesota Rta. Rpt, 1922, pp, 
4if 46), — In connection with this investigation a new method has been devised 
for the rapid and accurate determination of the moisture content of expressed 
plant saps, making use of the refractive index of the sap. It is claimed that it 
is possible to determine the total solids in two or three drops of sap within 
two minutes’ time. A method has also been devised for the determination of 
the relative amount of hydrophilic colloids in a plant sap. 

Oytological observations on the bud of Elodea canadensis, A. Guitxieb- 
nroND (Compt, Rend, Acad, Sci , [Paris], 173 (1921), No, 5, pp, 3S1S33), —Obser¬ 
vations Indicated are said to show the existence in plknt cell cytoplasm of two 
categories of elements, the one easily visible in plants responding feebly to 
mitochondrial (coloring) methods and consisting of lipoid granulations, prod¬ 
ucts of metabolism improperly designated as mlcrosomes; the other, difficultly 
visible during life though clearly defined by their microchemical characters, 
colorable by mitochondrial methods only and constituting the mitochondria. 

The influence of temperature in the utilization of glucose in the develop¬ 
ment of Aspergillus niger, E. P. Terroine and R. Wurmskb (Oom.pt, Rend, 
Acad, 8oi. [Paris], 173 (1921), No, 11, pp. 482, The ratio of utilization 

of glucose by A, niger varied in no regular and definite way from the constant 
0.44 as approximated for the temperatures 22, 29, and 88® 0. in these or in 
other experiments noted. 

BSIIect of low temperature on plants, R. B. Harvey and O. Rbqeimbal 
(Minnesota 8ta, Rpt, 1922, p, 102),—The authors report that by the use of a 
simple laboratory method for testing the freezing points and killing points 
of buds and twigs they are able to determine the hardiness of plums, apples, 
or other fruits In from one to two years after crossing instead of having to 
wait for a number of years, depending upon the variations In the weather. 
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]>etermiiiatioB8 by tba^^tbemocouple method on shrubs and trees are said 
to indicate that during jhe autumn the killing point gradually falls until the 
lowest points are reached in December, when they remain fairly constant. 
Some work was done on the freezing point of com kernels and stalks during 
the time of ripening, and it was found that when the ripening had gone far 
enough to reduce the moisture content below 80 per cent, the freezing point 
was lowered very rapidly. The thermocouple method has also given In¬ 
teresting results in determining the hardening eifect of the sun’s rays on 
the bark of trees, especially in relation to the cause of sun scald in winter. 

Moisture relations of peach buds during winter and spring, E. S. John¬ 
ston (Maryland 8ta, Bui 255 (1223), pp. 59^6, jfiga. As a contribution to 
winter hardiness the author made a study of the moisture index of peach 
buds, by which is meant the ratio of moisture content to dry weight The 
moisture indexes of three varieties of peaches studied in 1921-22 showed 
low winter values with Increasingly high spring values. The values through¬ 
out most of the winter and spring were highest for the variety Late Crawford 
and lowest for Greensboro, with Elberta intermediate. This index is con¬ 
sidered to be correlated with bud hardiness in these three varieties, the higher 
the index the less hardy the variety. 

An apparent correlation was indicated between the moisture index in spring 
and the temperature of incipient ice formation within the buds when artificially 
cooled In the laboratory. 

Pr\iit buds were found to depend directly on the roots of tlie trees for their 
moisture in early autumn, while during the winter season the tree served as 
an adequate source of water. The rate of increase in the moisture index after 
January 1 was found to vary on five different years as the sum of the effective 
daily mean temperatures above 43’’ F. Certain influences, such as the amount 
and distribution of rainfall, are believed to predetermine the exact relation¬ 
ship between air temperature and the moisture index of the buds for the 
period following dormancy. 

Growth of plants in artificial light, B. B. Harvey (Minnesota 8ta, Bpt 
1922, p. 193), —^A brief account is given of experiments previously noted (E, S. 
E., 48, p. 26). The plants were grown in artificial light entirely, from seed 
germination to the production of seed during the winter season. The method 
was not found to be excessively expensive. The light was left on continuously, 
and the time required to ripen fruit in artificial light was considerably shorter 
than that required out of doors in summer. None of the plants tested seemed 
to require a certain period of illumination to cause them to bloom. 

Respiration of leaves in vacaam or in scant oxygen, L. Maquennb and 
E. Demoussy (Compi, Rend, Acad.Sei. [Paris], 173 (1921), No, 7,pp. J7J-d77).— 
Studies described in some detail are supposed to Justify the conclusion that 
so-called intracellular respiration and normal respiration, to which certain 
authors have escribed a common origin, proceed really from different causes 
and should both be regarded as autonomous functions as truly In their intimate 
mechanism as In the influeuce they exert upon the life of green plants. 

The condition of chlorophyll in plastids, V. Lxjbimenko (Compt, Rmd, 
Acad, 8cL [Paris], 173 (1921), No* 6, pp. 365-^67). —As the result of work done 
In Petrograd In 1921 with Aspidistra elatior, the pigment of whi<^ may be 
completely extracted with water, the conclusion is reached that the chlorophyll 
is Intimately held to protein substances of the plastids and that this Junetloii 
is probably chmnical as to its natura It appears probable also tbAt eWxpsh 
plai^ of normal green color contain only one gtmx pigment, which decompossi 
very/easily under the adlon ot all those reagents which favor coagulation of 
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protein sobstances and which alter them only. This decomposition of the nat- 
Qral pigment becomes evident by a greater or less change of optical qualities 
and of absorption spectra. The chlorophylls a and b are supposedly derivatives 
of one primitive green substance, which is probably not the same for all green 
plants. Researches show different species to vary greatly as regards living 
leaf absorption spectra, and it is considered as very probable that optical varia¬ 
tions are due to chemical variations in the protein substances to which the green 
pigment is attached. 

Formation of anthocyan in flowers of Oobaea scandens at the expense of 
preexisting glucosids, St. Jonesco (Compt. Rend. Acad. 8ci. [Paris], 173 
(1921), No. 19, pp. 860-~852). —In a report of studies testing phases of the work 
of Rose (B. S. R., 33, p. 427) so far as it supported that of Combes (B. S. R., 
22, p. 132), the author criticizes certain conclusions of Ro84, citing work by 
ISoack (B. S. R., 42, p. 129). as effecting the extraction and study of a brown 
pigment, which the present author has succeeded in transforming by oxidation 
into violet red pigment by a method Indicated. 

Free anthocyanidins in fruits of Rnscns aculeatus and Solanum dnlca- 
mara, St. Jonesco (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. [Paris], 17S (1921), No, 3, pp. 
168-171). —Studies still in progress have shown that a reddish violet pigment, 
here noted, indicates the presence of anthocyanidins existing in the free condi¬ 
tion in R. aculeatus and 8. dulcamara. These anthocyanidins exist along with 
the anthocyanins in the mixture of pigments giving red color to fruits. 

Free anthocyanidins in red flowers and leaves of some plants, St. 
JoNBSco (Compt. Rend, Acad. Sci. [Paris], 173 (1921), No. 8, pp. 426-429 ).— 
Having indicated in the account noted above the presence of anthocyanidins 
in plant organs other than fruits, the author demonstrates in the present note 
the existence of those substances in flowers of Pelargonium and Papaver 
rhoeas and in red or olive green leaves of Prunus pissardi. 

Briefly stated, there exist in various red organs of plants free anthocyanids 
as coloring pigment. It is considered as possible that these substances arise 
along with the other pigments, but as more probable that they originate in the 
hydrolysis undergone by anthocj^an in the course of its disappearance as such. 
In any case the coexistenc of anthocyanins, anthocyanidins, and pseudo bases 
in the same organ shows that these substances have among themselves rela¬ 
tions closely connected with the disappearance of red pigment in plants. 

Mobile starch and geotropism, E. Zaepffel (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sot. 
[Paris], 173 (1921), No. 9, pp. 44^449). —Studies on geotropism and related con¬ 
ditions and changes in oat plants are outlined, with resulting views. 

In plants, living cells having mobile starch resting against a protoplasmic 
cell wall, a semipermeable membrane with amylase and with reducing sugars, 
constitute among themselves, and also between themselves and neighboring cells 
derived of mobile starch, a grouping of osmometers which are in a state 
of dynamic equilibrium in case of every organ when oriented in its normal 
position. When an organ, as for example, a stem or main branch, is placed 
horizontally, the mobile starch grains, falling upon the now horizontally placed 
longitudinal walls, determine certain modlflcations in the osmotic relations 
between different cells, and the turgescence becomes modified by a new dis¬ 
tribution of water, this new apportionment determining in the organ In question 
deformations which may result in geotropic curvature. 

Oiiirviliiiear growth in plants, H. Rtcome (Compt. Rend. Acad. SO. [Paris], 
17S (1921), No. 1$, pp. m-59r).— Factors influencing direction of powth in 
certain plants are outlined, with more particular reference to the part played 
by water. 
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The CAUses of inversi*orientation in root and stem, H« Ricome (Compt, 
Rmd, Acad, Sci. [Ports], 17S (1921), No. 5, pp. 167, 168). —^PreyioOs conclu¬ 
sions (R« S. R., 45, p. 31) are confirmed by the studies here noted and other 
facts established recently, and the author's views regarding the medhanism 
of orientation during growth are outlined. 

The dlstribntion of iron in plants, L. Maquenne and R. Oebiqhelli (Conipt. 
Bend. Acad. Sci. [ParisTi, 173 (1921)^ No. 5, pp. 875«n878).—The present commu¬ 
nication relates to studies on iron in plants, analogous to those previously 
reported by Maquenne and Demoussy (E. S. R., 45, p. 29). 

It is stated that the conclusions previously announced for copper apply 
without restriction to iron, this metal being capable of replacing copper in 
connection with organic activity and with reproduction. It is thought that, 
copper may prove to be as useful as iron in the economy of plant life. 

GENETICS, 

Inheritance in swine, H. Nachtsheim (Ztschr. Schweinezucht, 29 (1922), 
No, 5, pp. 65-71, figs. 2; also in Intematl. Inst. Agr. [Rome}, Intematl. Rev. Sci. 
and Pract. Agr., IS (1922), No. 11, pp. 1366, 73^7).—Attention is called to the 
adaptability of swine for use in experiments in the study of heredity, and 
reference is made to certain characters of economic importance which might 
be studied. 

Biometrical methods, W. R. WinnExx (Penn State Farmer, 16 (1923), No. 9, 
pp. 228, 229, figs. 2). —The purposes of biometrical studies are briefly summar- 
hmd, and a popular explanation is given of the method of calculating mean, 
standard deviation, and probable errors by Bessers and Student's formulas, 

A review of the present position of the analysis of heredity in poultry, 
P, Hebtwig (Ztschr. Jndukiive Abstam. u. Vererlningslehre, 39 (1922), No. 3, 
pp. 183-254). —^This is an extensive review of the literature dealing with the in¬ 
heritance of characters in poultry, compiled at the Institute for Hereditary 
Research at the Agricultural High School, Berlin. The work consists largely 
of discussions of the factors determining pigments in the feathers, skin, iris, 
feet, beak, and eggshell; feather form and growth; amount of feathering; 
comb form; form of the skeleton; syndactalism; egg production and broodi¬ 
ness; body weight; and sex determination and associated characters. The 
bibliography consists of 165 references. 

Unusual color Inheritance, G. S. Templeton (Jour. Heredity, 14 (1923), No. 
1, pp. 39, 4(^t fig- f )•—^An account Is given of a crossbred Angus-Hereford steer 
at the Texas Experiment Station which was red instead of black as usually 
occurs. Though the sire, which was a registered Angus bull, had never sired 
a red calf in 35 matings with Angus cows, 1 mating with a grade shortliorn, and 
3 matings with grade Jerseys, it is concluded that he must have been lietero- 
sygous for coat color. 

Colors of Shorthorn cattle, R. W. Duck (Jour. Heredity, 14 (1923), No, 2, 
pp. 65-35, figs. 7).—A study |it Syracuse University of the herdbook records of 
the color of the sires and dams of 11,685 registered Shorthorn cattle has led 
the author to conclude that color in Shorthorn cattle is due to two factors and 
their allelomorphs designated by the symbols R, E, r, and e. RR determines 
red and rr white. The heterozygous condition determines roan or red and 
white in the presence of E or e, respectively. An animal RrEe is usually partly 
roan and partly red and white and might be classed as either in the herdbook. 
It la thoui^t that many errors in recording colors in the herdbeoks undoubtedly 
occur. 
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Inheritance of dwarfing in maize, J. H. Kzmpi^in (Jour. Agr. Research 
[U. 8.], 25 (1925)y No. 7, pp. 297S22, pis. 5, figs. 9).—Brachytic (E. S. R., 44, p. 
734) and dwarf are described fn this contribution from the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. S. D. A., as two forms of dwarf maize in which the reduced stature 
is due to shortened and not to a smaller number of internodes. The dwarf 
variation also departs from normal in its shortened and widened leaves, re¬ 
duced number of tassel branches, and perfect flowered ears. 

Fi plants from dwarfXbrachytic are as tall as normal plants from which the 
brachytic variation arose, and are normal with respect to the other teratologi- 
cal characters. In the perjugate generation, as regards stature, normal, brachy¬ 
tic. and dwarf plants occur in the ratio of 9:3:4, indicating that the double 
recessive, a combination of dwarf and brachytic, closely resembles the dwarf 
parent; This indication is conflrmed when self-pollinated seed of segregated 
brachytic plants is grown. From their behavior, dwarf and brachytic appear 
to be two Independent variations, both expressed in reduced stature, the genes 
for whicli are located in separate chromosomes. 

Analysis of the plants of the Fa with respect to all characters differentiating 
dwarf plants from the o-ther groups shows that the complex of characters as- 
sociated in the dwarf variation is not inherited invariably as a unit From a 
consideration of the general features of such variations as anther ear, dwarf, 
and brachytU* it is .suggested that in maize, at least several and possibly all 
the chromosomes are identical, each having a complete assortment of genes for 
all the characters arranged in a similar order. Such a condition would arise 
through a reduplication of the chromosome number similar to that observed 
by Blakeslee (K. S. It., 47, p. 524) in Datura. The recurrence of degenerative 
variations is discussed, and the hypothesis is advanml that the survival of such 
stocks is due to tlie linkage relations of deleterious characters with factors 
favorable for growtii. 

Resistance in rye to leaf rust, l^nccinia dispersa, K. B. Mains and 0. E. 
Lkiqhty (Jour. Agr. Heneurch [F. N.l, 25 ( 1 , 035 ), No. 5, pp. 243-252, pis. 2). — 
Studies of 68 selections and varieties of rye have shown that in some cases 
there Is high resistance to and in others practically complete immunity from 
the leaf rust of rye (F. dispersa). None of the varieties or selections were 
uniformly re.siatant, hut all of the varieties or selections showed a few In¬ 
dividuals having high resistance. 

The production of susceptible individuals from a cross between resistant ones 
is said to indicate that resistance Is probably dominant, but the production 
of intermediate types is considered to indicate complicating factors. 

Crossing over and the theory that the genes are arranged in the chro¬ 
mosomes in serial order, H. S. .Iknninqs (Natl. Acad. 8ci. Proe., 9 (1928), No. 
5, pp. H1-H7). —Formulas are suggested for computing crossover ratios when 
interference Is and is not present. The crossover ratios for various extents 
of interference were determined and compared with those found in nature. 

Some consequences of different extents of interference in the crossing 
over of the genes, H. S. Jennings (Natl. Acad. 8ci. Proc., 9 (1923), No. 5, pp. 
147-^149, fig. 1). —Using the formulas from the above paper, the author shows 
how the amount of crossing over when there is interference would oscillate 
above and below 50 per cent for high crossover percentages as the distance 
between the genes Increases. 

Genetic variation in linkage values, J. A. Detlefsen and L. S. Clemente 
(Natl, Acad. 8oi. proc,, 9 (1923), No. 5, pp. 149-156).—Thie Is largely a dis¬ 
cussion of the factors affecting crossing over and the results of selection ex¬ 
periments to reduce crossing over. 
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Crossing over in oertslln regions of the chromosomes has shown that factors 
are apparently operating to reduce It (E, S* K., 46. p. 370). The crossover 
values of the Fi and Fi generations from a mating between low crossover stock 
and normal are tabulated. In these crosses four and five different characters 
are considered. The FjS showed 17,7 per cent, 31.3, 39.9, and 69.7 per cent, 
respectively, of the normal amount of crossing over In four different regions. 
The F» values were In all cases consistently higher than the FxS, indicating a 
partial dominance of the factors determining a low crossover percentage. 

Studies In intersexuality.—A peculiar type of development intersexu* 
ality in the male of the domesticated mammals, F. A. E. Gbbw (Roy. 8oo. 
[London] Proc., 8er. B, 95 (1923), No. B 665 pp. 90’^109, figs. 12).—The author 
has examined 85 cases of animals possessing characteristics of both sexes at the 
animal breeding department of the University of Edinburgh. The animals ex-" 
amined were 25 goats, 7 pigs, 2 horses, 1 bull, and 1 sheep. The anatomy of 
the genital organs of 4 of the cases in pigs, 4 in goats, and 1 in cattle are 
described and diagrammed. All cases were very similar in general, and are 
described by the author, as follows: 

“The external genitalia in a few cases had the form of an unremarkable 
vulva and clitoris, in others the erectile organ was abnormally large though 
female in type, In others It was peniform but Imperfectly canaliculized. In 
no Instance was there a typical scrotum, though in several the gonads could 
be palpated beneath the skin of the inguinal or perineal regions. Tlie internal 
genitalia in all cases consisted of paired testes, with a histological structure 
varying with the position of the organ, and situated somewhere along the line 
between the primitive position and the imperfect scrotum and a double set of 
structures of the accessory sexual apparatus. The relative degree of develop¬ 
ment of the structures derived from the Wolffian and Mttllerian ducts, respec¬ 
tively, varied in different cases. The secondary sexual characters were Im¬ 
perfectly male in some cases, though definitely male in all.” 

The author discusses the process of sex differentiation in the embryonic de¬ 
velopment of animals and the conclusions of Goldschmidt on Intersexuality in 
moths, from which he concludes that the explanation of the cases described is 
that these individuals are males in which the differentiation of the sex has 
been abnormaL It is suggested that the early determination of sex may de¬ 
pend upon the amount of sex differentiating stimulant secreted by the endocrine 
organs. The differentiation of the different sex characters of a zygotic male 
are divided into three overlapping periods, (1) the atrophy of the Mtillerlan 
ducts, (2) the farther development of the accessory sexual apparatus, and (8) 
the modeling of the external genitalia. When sufficient sex differentiating 
stimulus is present for normal sex development during the first period, a nor¬ 
mal individual is produced, but when less than a minimum amount is avail¬ 
able during the first period certain sex characters will he deficient, depending 
upon the degree in which the sex differentiating stimulus is lacking. As the 
animal matures the minimal amount of sex differentiating stimulus will be 
produced which will result In a normal development of secondary sex charac¬ 
ters, though some primary sex characters are Improperly developed. 

Breeding experiments on the inheritance of acquired charaeterst P. 
KAUumm (Nature ILondonh 111 (1923), No. 279S, pp. 637^40).—A brief re¬ 
view is given of several experiments with salamanders, frogs, and ascidians 
(Ciom intestimUe) carried on during the past 25 years by the author, which 
tend to substantiate the possibility of the inheritance of acquired characters. 

Sterility studies in fruit hreediag, J. H. Beaumont and A. K Wiloqx 
(Mifmeeota 8ta. Rpt 1922, pp. 88, 83).—It is reported that interspecific crosees 
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of Pruma nigrat P* triflora, P. americam, and their reciprocals are more fer¬ 
tile than are crosses among the progeny of an Interspecific cross. Pollen tube 
measurements of the styles of the various crosses are said to indicate that both 
self-sterility and cross sterility may be accounted for by the lack of a proper 
stimulation both for germination of the pollen on the stigma and for the 
growth of the tube in the style. Germination and growth testa of apple pollen 
in artificial media are said to show that stigmas of different varieties differ 
markedly in their ability to stimulate germination and growth of pollen tubes. 
See also a previous note (E. S. R., 49, p. 437). 

Hybiidization of Vitis rotundifolia; Inheritance of anatomical stem 
characters, C. F. Williams {North Carolina Sta. Tech. Bui, 2S (1929), pp, 
pU, 17). —A microscopical study of the anatomy of mature l-year canes 
of V, rotundifolia, V. vinifera, and Fi hybrids thereof, whose external characters 
have already been described in detail in an earlier paper (B. S. R., 41, p. 729), 
showed marked difference in the internal structure, leading the author to con¬ 
clude that hybrids inherit anatomical characters Just as strikingly as they do 
morphological characters. The characters of the hybrids were intermediate, 
resembling either parent in varying degree, but with possibly greater resemb¬ 
lance to V, rotundifolia. Hybrids of V. rotundifolia XWinchell showed less re¬ 
semblance to the V, rotundifolia parent than did hybrids between the V, ro¬ 
tundifolia and V. vinifef'a. The degree of the expression of the intermediate 
condition was about uniform in all the characters of any one vine. That is, a 
vine with more resemblance to one parent in any single character had more 
resemblance to that parent in its other characters. 

PIEID CEOPS. 

Electroculture work in 1022 and 1028 (Jour. Min. Agr. [Ot. Brit.], 80 
(1928), No. 4. pp. 321--826). —Experiments in 1922 are reviewed and prospective 
work is outlined. See also a previous note (E. S. R., 49, p. 224). 

Where barley in pots was subjected to discharges for six hours and one 
hour at different stages of growth, with one exception very marked Increases 
in grain yield were obtained, reaching even 118 per cent. These large increases 
In grain yield were usually associated with very small Increases in total yield. 
The effect was so marked that it seemed to establish a differential action of 
the discharge, that of accelerating reproductive growth apart from vegetative 
growth. Electrification for the first, second, and third month, respectively, of 
the growing season gave in all cases large increases of grain, the second 
monthly period giving the highest with a yield more than double that of 
nonelectrlfied plants. 

A current only about 100 times the value of the normal atmospheric current 
continued for the full period seemed as effective as a stronger current, except 
in the case of plants electrified for the second month. The removal of plants 
from the influence of the normal atmospheric current was accompanied by a 
slight reduction in yield. Field measurements at Rothamsted indicated that 
with overhead wires whose distance apart is not much in excess of their 
height, fully half the current supplied to the wires may be expected to reach 
the crop. A very considerable area surrounding the electroculture area, espe¬ 
cially on its leeward side, appears to receive a discharge much in excess of 
that whldi passes normally between air and earth. 

Sllectrocultnral experiments at Bellevue in 102O-«1021 (Min. Inatr. PuJ>. 
{France}, Bui. Off. Dfir. Recherohee 8ci. et Indus, ei Invent., No. 82 (1922), 
pp. 8$(hS82t 15) .^Electrification of smaU plats of potatoes, sugar beets, 

and tobacco, and of a number of vegetables was generally followed by increases 
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ia plant growth and 4^rop yield. Maryland tobacco exhibited the greatest 
response to the discharges, giving decided average increases in number and 
weight of leaves, weight of stalk, and height. Advantage in favor of electrified 
plants could be noted throughout the growing season. 

Crop tests at the Cooperative Testing Station, Sacaton, AHSm C. J. King 
(U. S. Dept Agr., Dept Giro, 277 (1928), pp. 1-^2, 28-25, 87-40, fig». 11).— 
perlmental work reported on Includes variety tests with cotton, barley, Indian 
and June com, sorghum, sorgo, wheat, alfalfa, field peas, sweet potatoes, pea* 
nuts, and fiax; cultural tests with rye and Hhodes grass; and seeding, spae> 
ing, rotation and irrigation (E. S. R., 47, p. 183; 49 p. 380) trials with 
cotton. Seed production with cotton, June corn, and alfaifa, ami ratooning and 
fertiliser tests with cotton are described by A. B. Lading. Breeding wotk^ 
and genetic studies with Egyptian cotton, by T. H. Kearney, have been noted^ 
earlier (E. S. R., 45, p. 341; 48, p. 229 ; 49, p. 226). The history of the investi¬ 
gations, scope of the work, and climatic and soil conditions are touched upon 
briefiy, including meteorological observations from 1910 to 1921 at Sacaton 
and comparative data regarding killing frosts at Phoenix for the same period. 

Yield and frost data suggest the optimum time for planting cotton in the 
Salt River Valley to be within the first two weeks of March. In seasons with 
insufficient rainfall during the critical growing period, the highest yields of 
seed cotton were made in 30-in. rows with 4-in. spacing, while in years with 
heavy rains in July and August cotton in 30-in. rows with 12-in. spacing prt>- 
duced best. Cotton in alternative years with alfalfa and cotton continuously, 
manured, gave the liigliest yields of .seed cotton in a comparison of 2-year 
rotations. 

[Field crops investigations in Minnesota, 1021], A. Boss kt xl. (Minne- 
90ta 8ta. Upt, 1922, pp. 50-52, 54, 55, lig. 1. —Kxi)eriinents with field crops are 
reported on as heretofore (E. S. R., 47, p. 331). 

Breeding work was carried on with wheat, oats, barley, corn, and red clover. 
Minhardi and Buff urn 17 proved tlie hardiest of winter wheat varieties dur¬ 
ing the winter of 1921-22. Several selections from ManiiiinXlumillo durum 
had the rust resistance of the durum and the appearance of a vulgare wheat. 
Oats breeding studies have produced 26 strains of crosses between White 
Russian and either Minota or Victory. These strains are open-panicle types, 
resistant to stem rust, and mature much earlier than White Russian. A selec¬ 
tion of Sixty-Day oats excels in strengtli of straw and 1ms given good yields. 
Studies with Rustler White Dent corn indicated that little difference exists 
between various methods of selection if seed is stored similarly and only 
those ears giving vigorous germination are used for planting. Cytological 
studies In wheat indicated that there is no correlation between morphological 
and botanical head characters and sterility. 

Winter wheat and rye sown after September 30 yielded decidedly less than 
seedings from September 1 to 30. Delays in seeding of from 10 to 20 days 
reduced yields of spring wheat, oats, and barley materially, and flour from 
wheat sown from 10 to 80 days later than usual was somewhat inferior for 
baking purposes. Respective acre rates of 64 lbs. of oats, 90 of wheat, 96 
of barley, and 84 of rye per acre seem to be satisfactory. Mixtures of lowar 
oats and Improved Manchuria barley, or Victory oats and Marquis wheat, 
or Marquis wheat and North Dakota Resistant flax, yielded more pounds per 
acre than either member of the crop pairs seeded alone. When pure strains 
of wheat, oats, and barley from University Farm were grown at different 
points in the United States, it was found that considerable carbohydrate 
ntali^ial from the kernels is lost during the ripening process, while the 
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moisture content is still as high as 40 per cent. Such a loss influences the 
protein content of these grains. 

From 00 to 90 lbs. i)er acre of soy beans, drilled in rows 6 in. apart 
without cultivation, at Coon Creek, yielded much less than 30 lbs. per acre 
in 86-in rows with the usual cultivation. Late plantings of soy beans yielded 
less than early May seedings. 

Annual white sweet clover at University Farm yielded as much per acre as 
biennial yellow sown at the same time, and slightly more than biennial white. 
Roots of the annual white at a 1-ft. depth had a very much lower weight of 
dry matter and lower percentage of nitrogen than those of the biennial 
yellow and white. Mixtures of grasses and legumes on peat at Coon Creek 
gave two cuttings of hay and yielded higher than either crop sown alone, while 
grasses produced only one cutting. 

[Field crops work at the Grand Rapids, Minn., Substation, 1921], O. 1. 

Berqh (Mifmesota 8ta, Rpt 1922, pp, 136, 137, LSS, i89) .—Continued tests (B. 
S. R., 47, p. 332) showed the following varieties to be foremost: Marquis 
spring wheat, Norway and Victory oats, South AfricanX Manchuria barley, 
Irish Cobbler potatoes. Carter Hardy Swede rutabagas, Giant Feeding mangels, 
and Klein Wanzlebener sugar beets. 

The lilghest yielding stocks In cooperative strain tests with potatoes are 
indicated, with source.^ and acre yields. Adjacent hills were seen to make 
up only a part of the loss by a missing hill. Where 2 hills were missing 
there was a total loss of 1 hill and betvv’^een 70 and 80 per cent of the other. 
Little difference was observed between vark^tles in their ability to use to 
advantage the extra space resulting from a missing hill. A much larger 
decrease in’ the strength of the corrosive sublimate was noted after treating 
potatoes in gunny sacks than when treating them In wooden containers with¬ 
out sacks. 

[Field crops work at Waseca, Minn., Substation, 1921), R. E. Hodgson 
(Minnesota 8ta, Rpt. 1922, pp. 148-150). —The progress of earlier investigations 
(E. S. R., 47, p. 333) is reported. Varietal leaders included Marquis spring 
wheat, Minturki winter wheat, a selection of Sixty-Day oats, Improved Man¬ 
churia and LionXManchuria barley, Rosen rye, and Wisconsin Pedigree soy 
beans. 

[Field crops work in Montana], C. McKee, II. E. Murdock, A. Osenbbug, 
and G. Morgan (Montana Sta. Rpt. 1922, pp. U, 15,16, 81-33). —Agronomic ex¬ 
periments are reported on, continuing earlier work (E. S. R., 49, p. 129). Va¬ 
rietal leaders included Kaured and Montana 36 winter wheat; Federation, 
White Federation, and Hard Federation spring wheat; Victory and Sllvermine 
oats; Trebi and Beldi barley; Mundan King corn; and Early Mammoth sun¬ 
flowers. Sunflowers planted May 6 heavily outyielded May 20 plantings. 
Both yield and quality of wheat were affected by the time and manner of 
irrigation. 

Summer fallowing the land for winter wheat every second year seems to be 
giving increasingly greater crop yields over continuous cropping at the Judith 
Basin Substation and is recommended as tlie more profitable practice. For 
spring crops, however^ the average yield Increase would scarcely pay for the 
extra cultivation costs. Oats, spring wheat, and flax, seeded on corn land 
manured the spring before it was plowed for corn, yielded 8, 8, and 2 bu. per 
acre, respectively, more than on unmannred corn land. Manure applied to land 
Just before com was planted caused increased yields, but gave no benefits 
whatever when applied immediately before the small grains were s^ded. 
Winter wheat furrow drilled has averaged 26 bu. per acre us compared with 
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19 bn. for the ordinary drill The leaders In Tariety trials with winter and 
spxlng wheat, alfalfa, and root crops are pointed out Experiments with an¬ 
nual forage crops on dry land and alfalfa and grasses have been noted (E. S. 
E., 49, p. 430). 

Six years* results at the North Montana Substation show that small grains 
can be grown more economically on com land than on summer fallow, provided 
the corn can be used to advantage. Where grain is the principal farm crop, 
part should be sown on corn land and the rest on fallow. Yields of grain on 
fallow have beai higher than with other methods and were surer in extremely 
dry years. Grimm and Baltic and northern-grown strains of common alfalfa 
showed the best winter r^istance and gave heavy yields of liay. Alfalfa in 48- 
in. cultivated rows yielded highest in dry years, while in years of more 
favorable rainfall closer rows gave the best results. Grass yields were better 
in 3-ft. cultivated rows than in 6-in. drills. Root crops after fallow made 
about 6 tons per acre and only 3 tons after grain. 

[Report of field crops work in Northumberland County, England], D. A. 
GiLCHJiisT (Ccmnty Northumh. Ed Com, Rul. S5 (1923), pp, 9-58),--The progress 
of experiments with field crops is reported in continuation of work noted earlier 
(E. S. R., 48, p. 228). 

[Report of field crops work in British Guiana], J. B. Harrison and W. 
Francis (Brit. Guiana Dept. Bci. and Apr. Rpt. 1920, pp. 4-lS; 1921, pp. 4-10 ).— 
The continuation of experiments with sugar cane and rice (E. S. R., 46, p. 
727) is reported. In 1921, 82.5 per cent of the total cultivated area of the 
colony was devoted to rice and 86.8 per cent to sugar cane. The leading 
varieties of sugar cane in the 1922 crop with their respective percentages of 
the total area in sugar cane were D. 625 62.2 per cent, D. 145 7.6, D. 118 4.3, 
B. 208 3.2, and Bourbon 2.7 per cent 

Report on grain varieties, M. E. McOoixam ( Western Washington 8 ta. 
Bimo. Bui., 11 (1928)t No. 4 , pp. 67-69).—Among the leading varieties of cereals 
in tests from 1916 to 1923, inclusive, were Brown Squarehead winter wheat 
Gray Winter oats, White Winter barley, Rosen rye, Pacific (Palouse) Blue- 
stem spring wheat, Abundance, Mainstaff, and Sparrowbill spring oats, and 
Hannchen barley. 

The relation of seed weight to the growth of buckwheat in culture solu¬ 
tion, D. Schmidt (Soil 8 ci., 15 (1928), No. 4, pp. 285-292, figs. 3).— Buckwheat 
from seed of five different weight grades was grown in solution cultures under 
nearly similar conditions at the New Jersey Experiment Stations. 

Seed of high medium weight produced better plants than lighter or abnor¬ 
mally heavy seed, and, excepting the latter, the order of superiority of the 
plants corresponded to the order of seed weight The superiority of plants 
from heavier seeds over those from lighter seeds was maintained from the 
early seedling phase to maturity. Leaf areas were about proportional to dry 
weights of tops and to total dry weights, but such relation was not apparent 
between dry weights of roots and leaf areas. 

A study of fiax and kindred fibers, II, C. R. Noddrr (Jour. Textile Inst., 
IS (1922), No. 10, pp. 212-219, figs, id).—Further observations (B. S. R., 49, p, 
83) on fiax and cotton fibers are recorded in this contribution from the Linen 
Industry Research Assodation. 

Flax and cotton fibers greatly resemble each other in structure althoi^ 
they are not homologous, Indicating that the properties of the cellulose largdy 
determine the architecture of the fibers. Very similar discoloration marks ** 
occur in fiax and cotton, and both fibers have minute pores in the cell wall 
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[Report of the Linen Industry Research Association, 1022] {Linen 
Indug, Beiearch Assoc, {Lamheg, Co, Antrim^, Rpt, Couneih 1922^ pp, 24, pis, 
4 ),—Activities with flax at the research institute at Lambe^r (near Belfast), 
reported on briefly, include agronomic and botanical studies, and retting, 
spinning, weaving, bleaching, dyeing, sizing, and finishing experiments. 

Early detachment of the seed capsules from the plant neither depreciated 
the value of the fiber from the straw nor the value of the seed for sowing 
or for oil. At the customary time of harvesting flax for fiber purposes, the 
maximum weight of oil has, within practical limits, been deposited in the 
seed. 

Irrigation experiments with potatoes, P. S. Harris and D. W. Pittman 
{Utah Bta. Bui, 187 (1928), pp. 15, figs. 7).—The continuation of irrigation stud¬ 
ies with potatoes from 1917 to 1921, inclusive, gave results said to substantiate 
those reported earlier (E. S. R., 37, p. 740). 

Where the water was limited, larger yields were obtained by applying it in 
several small, rather than fewer heavier, irrigations. The highest yields were 
obtained with moderate irrigation at regular intervals (7 and 14 days) during 
the dry summer season, beginning when the plants were 6 in. high and stop¬ 
ping about a month before harvest. As a rule more than 25 acre-ln. of irri¬ 
gation water caused a decrease in yield, but during exceptional years more 
water was needed for the largest yield. Less than 10 acre-in. of irrigation 
water generally gave a low yield. 

The largest tubers and the largest hills of potatoes were produced with from 
20 to 25 acre-ln. of Irrigation water, either more or less decreasing the size of 
tuber and average weight of hills, respectively. Excessive irrigation gave rise 
to many small-sized potatoes. 

Potatoes, F. M. Harrington and H. Thornber {Montana Sta, Rpt. 1922, pp. 
2$, 24, 29, SO ).—^Nearly every one of 324 lines of potatoes carried in studies 
since 1916 has shown a steady decline in yielding power, and the work as a 
whole showed that in an average potato field about 25 per cent of definitely 
poor units may be expected, 25 per cent of units above the average, and 50 
per cent only fair. Since a close correlation is indicated between top char¬ 
acters and productivity, selection based on top characters is deemed not only 
safer but easier than bin selection. Distance of planting and frequency of 
irrigation controlled the size of tubers to a marked extent. A 7-in. spacing in 
the row gave best results at the station and 10 in. at Victor. 

Composition of potato tubers, J. J. Wii-laman and R. M. West (Minnesota 
Sta. Rpt. 1922, p. 44 )-—Analyses of several varieties of potatoes grown under 
different conditions in several parts of Minnesota, and a statistical study to 
determine what factors affect the composition of the tubers, are reported 
briefly. 

The early varieties were characterized by lower dry matter content and 
higher protein. The protein was usually higher in the samples from the 
southern part of the State than in those grown in the northern part. The 
ratios among the various constituents remained about the same throughout 
the growth of the tubers. The percentage of dry matter increased steadily up 
to maturity. A strong correlation was observed between specific gravity and 
percentage of dry matter. However, on the dry matter basis, no correlation 
existed between the specific gravity and either the starch or the protein content 
The breeding of a variety of potato with a higher proportion of protein to 
carbohydrate, which would still retain desirable culinary properties, is thought 
poMdble. Bu€tx tubers would have a higher percentage of dry matter and 
would be apheroidal rather than long or flat in shape. 
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[Variety tests with rye] L Wadstkdt (Sveriges Uts&deaf&r, Tidahr.^ SS 
H92S)t No, pp, 109--117), —^The results of testing varieties of rye, largely new 
varieties originated at SvalOf and tested from 1915-1922 at the Swedish Seed 
Association Experiment Station at Tomby and from 1911-1922 in local co¬ 
operative experiments, are reported. Among 12 varieties tested at the ex¬ 
periment station, 0301 Stjilm and 0302 St&l rye ranked highest in average yield, 
with 56.27 and 67.1 bn. per acre, respectively. These varieties also stood high 
in strength of straw, and the average weight per bushel was 56.85 lbs. for 0301 
StJRm and 57.24 lbs. for 0302 Stai. The growing periods of the two varieties 
are practically identical, being about 331 days, the variation for the 12 varieties 
on test being 325.2 to 331.1 days. 

In the local cooperative tests, made with only four varieties these same sorts 
maintained their lead In yielding capacity, Stjarn rye giving in one series of 
trials 11.3 per cent and Stftl rye 12.7 per cent more grain than was secured 
from Petkus, the standard variety, with which they were compared. In these 
experiments a variety designated as Svaldf 0451 also gave good returns, out- 
yielding Petkus by 10.9 per cent in grain and 14.2 per cent in straw. 

Iirigation experiments with sugar beets, F. S. Harbis and D. W. Pittman 
(Utah 8ta, Bui 186 (1923), pp. 19, ffgs, 11), —Irrigation experiments with sugar 
beets were carried on from 1917 to 1921, inclusive, In continuation of earlier 
work (B. S. R., 87, p. 741). 

Where the quantity of water was limited, larger yields were obtained by 
applying it In several small, rather than fewer larger, irrigations. Weekly or 
alternate weekly small (2- or 3-in«) irrigations gave the largest yields of 
beets. More than 20 in. of Irrigation water appeared to cause a slight decrease 
in yield, but In dry years the optimum was higher. Frequent crop failures were 
observed when less than 10 in. of Irrigation water was applied. Within the 
variations of irrigation treatment noted, the height and yield of tops was a 
fairly good index to the yield of beets. 

As long as irrigation was restricted to the period from two weeks after 
thinning until about a month before harvest, its distribution had little effect 
on the sugar content or purity of the beets or on the proportion of forked beets. 
A rainy fall preceded by a dry summer was accompanied by a marked lowering 
of the sugar content and purity, whereas a noticeable increase was found with 
reversed weather conditions. The irrigation treatments giving the largest 
yield of beets also produced the largest Individual beets by weight, but the treat¬ 
ment did not appreciably affect the length of the beets. 

The culture and diseases of the sweet potato, *1. J. Taubenhaus (Noud 
York: E, P. Dutton d Co,, 1923, pp, XV+286, pis. ^9).—Information concerning 
the sweet potato industry is presented in three sections in this volume. Part 1 
embraces production statistics and practices, propagation, cultural and field 
practices, varieties, harvesting methods, and uses of the crop; part 2 treats 
of the morphology of the healthy plant, disease losses, specific diseases, and 
insects and other pests; and part 3 deals with storage methods, physiological 
changes during storage, curing, construction of curing and storage houses, and 
marketing practices. A bibliography is appended. 

The sweet potato in Hawaii, H. L. Chung (HavxUi Sta, Bui. SO (1983), pp. 
20, pis. 4 ).—Cultural methods and field practices approved for growing sweet 
potatoes in Hawaii are detailed, together with information on the history of 
the crop hi Hawaii, its environmental needs and place in the cropping system, 
grading and storage, cost of production, diseases and insect pests and their 
control, varieties, composition of the sweet potato, cassava, taro, and potato, 
and methods of preparing the sweet potato for the table and as feed for farm 
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animals. The chemical composition of sweet potato vines is compared with 
that of pigweed and honohono (Commelina nudiflora). Experimental work 
with sweet potatoes at the station has also been noted from another source 
(B. S. B., 48. p. 330). 

Rows of sweet potatoes with vines cut to lengths of 12 and 18 in. produced 
yields of roots approximating 31 and 49 per cent, respectively, of that obtained 
from unpruned vines. Sweet potatoes sacked and stored In a cool, dry room 
lost 12 per cent of the original weight in 21 days, about 6 per cent in the first 
week and 6 per cent during the next two weeks. It cost about one-half more to 
produce the crop in Hawaii than on the mainland. 

[Tobacco production in the Connecticut Valley! [Tobacco, 16 (i9£5), JVo. 
5, pp. 15-83, 85, 87, 29, SI, S3, 35, 37, il, figs. 47). —Among tlie papers included in 
this number are the following: Tobacco in Connecticut Valley from Colonial 
Days to Present Time, and The Connecticut Valley’s Tobacco Industry from 
Seed Bed to Market, both by A. S. Brown; New England Tobacco Production 
and the New Marketing Method, by W. K. Ackley; The Valuable Work of the 
Connecticut Tobacco Experiment Station, by G. H. Chapman; Tobacco at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station, by S. B. Haskell; Importance 
of Tobacco Culture In Connecticut and Massachusetts, by D. D. Long; and Im¬ 
portance of Fertilizers in Growing Connecticut Shade ^Tobacco, by E. P. Brewer. 

The biochemistry of cold resistance in winter wheat, R. Newton and R. 
A. Gortner (Minnesota 8ia. Rpt. 1922, p, 4^).—Cold resistance in winter wheat 
(E. S, R., 47, p. 38) is said to be accompanied by a marked increase in the 
hydrophilic colloids in the expressed sap. It is believed that as the plant re¬ 
sponds to the cold stimuli these colloids are elaborated in the cells. The col¬ 
loids bind the water and protect the protoplasm from death by freezing. Winter 
hardiness is considered to be directly proportional to the quantity of such 
colloids which the plant elaborates. Tlie ease with which water can be ex¬ 
pressed from the leaf tissues is said to afford a good criterion of hydrophilic 
colloid content and of winter hardiness. 

[Seed and w’^eed studies at the Minnesota Station], A. H. Larson, H. C. 
Gilbiirt, and R. Ube (Minnesota 8ta. Rpt. 1922, pp. 100,101). —The activities of 
the seed laboratories are described briefly. 

Lettuce germinated best when the seeds had been soaked for six hours and 
then exposed to indirect sunlight, with a constant temperature of about 23® 
C. (73.4® F.). Specimens received indicate that sow thistle is now in almost 
every county in Minnesota, even in some farthest removed from the primary 
infestations in the northwestern part of the State. 

HOBTICULTTIEE. 

[Horticnltural investigations at the Cooperative Testing Station, Saca* 
ton, Arii.]» C. J. King (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Dept. Giro. 277 (1923), pp. 22, 23, 
26^3, flgs. 16). —Information is presented concerning the results of tests with 
various fruit, vegetable, and ornamental plants. 

As the result of selection work, continued since 1907. with the White 
Bermuda onion there has be^ developed an improved strain which, because 
of its superior qualities, has been designated as the Sacaton Bermuda. Other 
onion varieties that have given satisfactory results are the Red Dongolia, 
Crystal Wax, Prlzetaker, and Australian Brown. Onion seed produced at the 
station has proved equally as reliable as imported stock. 

Of various watermelons tested, the Kleckley Sweet, Klondike, Black-Seeded 
Chilean, White-Seeded Chilean. Tom Watson, and Alabama Sweet have proved 
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adajpted to general planting. Of mnskmelons, the Rocky Ford proved to be 
the beet type, but other varieties, including the Bden Gem and Bxtra Barly 
Hackensack, are well adapted. 

The more common fruits, peach, apricot, apple, pear, quince, and plum, 
have not proved satisfactory, some of the trees bearing heavily for a short 
time and then succumbing to adverse conditions. Jujubes produced heavily 
and endured the environment Pruims (Amygdaltis) davidiana, although thriv¬ 
ing for a time, soon failed. The date plantations, consisting of 416 trees, 
comprising 27 varieties and 316 seedlings, have been fairly successful. How¬ 
ever, the Deglet Noor and Rhars are unable to endure the climate, and seldom 
mature a full crop. Some of the seedlings, on the other hand, show promise. 
Grapes of the vinlfera species have been extensively tested, and the Sultana,. 
Sultanlna, and Malaga from Fresno have proved especially well suited as 
fresh grapes for Arizona conditions. Among pecans, the Alley, Delmas, Stuart, 
and Georgia have given good results. The pomegranate has proved satisfac¬ 
tory, and of over 30 named varieties many have borne abundant crops. The 
Wonderful, Hermosillo, Greenrind. Jatlve, Spanish Ruby, and Sweet Fruited 
are recommended for general planting. 

Among ornamental plants, the climbing Kalserin Augusta Victoria and 
Mademoiselle Ceclle Brunner roses have given satisfactory results. Various 
evergreen and deciduous trees are listed which have shown value for shade 
and ornamental purposes. The plstache tree is of value not only as a fur¬ 
nisher of shade, but also as a nut producer. The native ironwood (Olneya 
teaota) is also regarded with favor. 

[Horticultural investigations at the Minnesota Station], W. H. Aj.dermam 
ET AL. (Minnesota 8ta, Rpt, 1922, pp. 85-38, 89-92, 94, fips, 2).— Continuing the 
work of previous years (B. S. R., 47, p. 338), a few wild blueberry plants ik)8- 
sessing superior qualities were selected by Alderman and W. G. Brierley at 
Cloquet and Grand Rapids for further study. The use of peat on blueberry 
plants, either as a mulch after planting or for disking in previous to planting, 
resulted in higher percentages of living plants. It was noted that large vigorous 
plants of both Vaednium pennsylvanioum and V, canadenae were more success¬ 
ful in rooting than were smaller plants. 

Based on results of extended tests conducted throughout the State, it is 
reported that the Premier, Gibson, and Minnehaha strawberries are valuable 
commercial varieties. Top-working studies at Delano and Newport Indicate 
that Hibernal is a more satisfactory stock than the Virginia crab, having a 
better distribution of scaffold limbs and being easier to graft. Top-worked 
Wealthy trees were slower in coming into bearing than similar nursery grown 
material. However, early bearing was offset by the stronger scaffold of the 
top-worked treea Gauged by measurements of shoot growth and observations 
on wound healing and tip killing, no marked differences were found between 
fall and spring pruned apple trees, leading to the conclusion that orchards may 
be pruned at either season. 

Brierley reports that the Thomas black walnut may come into bearing in Its 
fourth year. Filberts, sweet chestnuts, and hqgrt nuts showed considerable 
winter injury. 

Variety tests were carried on by W. T. Tapley with all important specie 
of garden vegetables. A comparison, by J. W. Bushnell, of nine inbred strains 
of Hubbard squash with their first generation hybrids leads to the general 
conclufldon that Fi hybrids are hot appreciably more vigorous than the inbred 
I^rentnl lines. The Kitchenette Hubbard was distributed to eight Minnesota 
seedsmen. Selected strains of the Alaska pea developed from individual plants 
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gave appreciably larger ylelda than the average selections from commercial 
lots. A comparison of strain selections of Ke^ey Stringless Refugee beans 
with plants raised from seed received directly from the originator showed no 
appreciable differences in yield, leading to the conclusion that single plant 
selections are of little value in this bean, the material probably being a pure 
line. Individual plant records taken by Tapley on 32 strains, representing 10 
varieties of tomatoes, showed marked variations in productivity, the maximum 
yield per plant being produced by a Burbank strain selected in 1920 for high 
yield. Overhead irrigation studies conducted during the summer of 1921 
showed marked increase in the yield of tomatoes, carrots, onions, and cabbage 
from irrigation. 

[Horticnltaral investigations at the Montana Station], F. M. Habbinotor 
and H. Thobnbeb (Montana 8ia, Rpt. 1922, pp. 2i, 25, 28, 29). —As in the previ¬ 
ous year (E. S. R., 49, p. 136), this report consists largely of notes upon the 
behavior of varieties of vegetables and fruita T 9 mato plants grown from 
home selected seed not only outyielded those raised from commercial seed, 
but in addition were earlier In ripening their fruits. Of five asparagus varie¬ 
ties, Giant Argenteuil, Conover Colossal, Columbia Mammoth White, Barr 
Mammoth, and Palmetto, no one variety has proved particularly better than 
the others, all giving satisfactory results. Nuetta, Golden Bantam, and Early 
June were superior sweet corn varieties, especially for the higher altitudes. 
Red raspberries, given good pruning, winter protection, and cultivation, suc¬ 
ceed even in the higher altitudes. The Latham, Sunbeam, Ohta, and Herbert 
are considered outstanding varieties. The Hanska plum was more satisfactory 
than any other variety tested at Bozeman. 

Orchard management studies at Victor are again reviewed (E. S. R., 49, 
p. 833). The DeSoto, Hanska, Lombard, and Uelne Claude plums showed par¬ 
ticular merit at the substation in 1922. The Pond Seedling prune, however, 
suffered severe winter Injury. An ear to row test with Golden Bantam and 
Peep o’Day sweet com indicated possibilities in selecting for time of maturity, 
size of plant, and yield. The Great Northern, California White, and Davis 
White Wax beans are considered satisfactory. 

The vegetable garden, I. D. Bennkjt, rev. by A. Kruhm (Veto York: Double- 
day. Page d Co,, 192$, [2, ed.], rev. and enl., pp. XII+2S1, pU. 26). —^A revision 
of an earlier noted text (E. S. R., 21, p. 440). 

The chayote: Its culture and uses, L. G. Hoover (U. S. Dept. Agr., Dept. 
Oirc. 286 (192$), pp. 11, pis. 4, 4). —Information of a popular nature is pre¬ 

sented relative to the native home of the chayote, its adaptability for culti¬ 
vation in the southern United States, varieties, cultural directions, uses, recipes 
for cooking, and market possibilities. 

Growing spinach in Arizona, D. W. Albert (Arizona 8ta. Timely HinU for 
Farmere, No, 144 (1^33), pp. 9, flge. $).—^Although consisting for the most part 
of general information relating to varieties, cultural requirements, diseases, 
and insect pests, data are presented upon the results of tests of methods and 
time of planting conducted at the Yuma Substation during 1920 and 1921. 
Based upon the results secured with four standard varieties of spinach, far¬ 
row planting increased yields by approximately 20 per cent. Spinach planted 
on October 15 outyielded later plantings extending to December 24. 

Oool storage of tomatoes: Experiments In keeping qualities, D. B. Adam 
(Jour, Dept. Agr, Victoria, 21 (im), No. 10, pp. 621, d^f).—Tomatoes picked 
when comparatively green and stored in bran at 32* F. remained firm and 
sound, but failed to develop either color or flavor. The tests with tomatoes 

80956-24-4 
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plckod when half, three^uarters, and fully ripe and stored in Sat crates at 
81, 38, and 35® indicated that fruits should be picked when three-quarters 
ripe and stored at 33-84® in ventilated chambers where the humidity is rela¬ 
tively low. The storage life of tomatoes was found to be limited by the 
development of molds. The average storage expectancy of from 7 to 10 days 
may be lengthened to 8 weeks if the fruits are handled with extra care. 

Productive orcharding: Modern methods of growing and marketing 
fruity F. C. Seabs (Philadelphia and London: J, B. Lippincott Co„ 192S, S. ed., 
reu., pp, [121+315^ pU. 5, figs, 153). —^This is a revised edition of a previously 
noted text (E. S. B., 32, p. 394). 

[Report of the Minnesota Station] fruit breeding farm, C. Haralson 
(Mvmeeota 8ta. Rpt 1922, pp. 95, 96). —^Two new fruits, the Haralson apple and. 
the Goldenrod plum, both developed at the farm, were named and distributed 
during the year. 

Influence of stock on scion, G. Rivikan and G. Pichard (Jour, 8oo, Natl. 
Eort. France, 4* » ^4 (1923), Oct., pp. ^31-^33). —The average weight of 10 

Oalville Blanc apples grown on a tree top-worked on Api Bose, itself grown on 
Paradise stock, was 250 gm., as compared with 176 gm. for the same variety 
of apples grown on a tree grafted directly on Paradise roots. 

The transmission of nematode resistance in the peach, .T. A. McOlintock 
(Science, 58 (1923), No. 1510, pp. 466, 4^7).—That peach trees differ in their 
ability to resist root-attacking nematodes was shown in studies carried on at 
the Georgia Experiment Station, where it was found that a lot of trees raised 
from seed obtained in Florida was practically free from root knots, while 
contiguous trees grown from Georgia seed were heavily infested. Further¬ 
more, seedlings produced from fruit borne by the resistant trees manifested 
like resistance. Indicating that the factor is transmitted through the seed, thus 
giving the results much greater significance since peach stocks in ordinary 
nursery practice are Increased by seedage. 

Production of improved hardy strawberries for Alaska, O. C. Geobgeson 
(Alaska Stas. Bui. 4 (1923), pp. IS, pU. 10). —In bringing together information 
much of which has been previously noted in earlier reports (E. S. B., 49, p. 
434), the author reviews the history of strawberry development in Alaska, 
discusses the hybridization of native with introduced species, and describes 
the various species and some of their hybrids. A tabulated list is presented 
showing the parentage of aU strawberry seedlings developed at the Sitka 
Station, and information of a general nature is included relative to proper 
cultural practices for the interior and coast environments. 

Our medicinal plants, H. Marzell (Unsere Heilpflanzen ihre GescMchte und 
ihre SteUunp in der Volkskunde. Freiburg im Breisgau, Germasvg: Theodor 
Fisher, 1922, pp. XXVIII+240f figs. 38). —A pamphlet relating to the history 
and the references in folklore to various German plants which are used for 
medical purposes. 

The ethereal oil producing plants of the Dutch East Indies, A. W. K, oe 
Jong (Ber. Afd. Handelsmus, KoUm. Inst. [Amsterdam], No. 7 [1922], pp. VII+ 
183, figs, 4^)-—Information is presented concerning the botany, culture, and 
preparation of products of various plants, including thyme, mint, lavender, 
fennel, camphor, balsam, etc. ^ 

Ohrysanthemnnis for the home, B. Y. Morbtson ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., Farmers* 
Sad. 1311 (IMSfl), pp, //+i7, figs, 14). — ^Devoting his attention to the hardy vari¬ 
eties of chrysanthemums adapted to outdoor growing with little or no protec¬ 
tion, the author presents in a popular manner information relative to varieties. 
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prc^agation, soil preparation, fertilizing, staking, pruning, disbudding, shelters, 
types of blooms, and the combating of insect enemies. 

Delphiniums and how to excel with them, A. J. Macsklf (London: Oeorffe 
Utewnes, Ltd,^ 'New York: Charles Soribner*s Sons, 192S^ pp. SI), — A practical 
booklet devoted to propagation, cultivation, and exhibition. 

House plants and their care, W. B. Balch (Kansas 8ta, Giro, 109 (192S), 
pp. 16, figs. 6), —General information is presented relative to moisture, tempera* 
ture, light, and soil requirements of house plants, and directions are given 
for their propagation, potting, and protection from Insect and fungus enemies. 
It is emphasized that many house plants require a rest period, during which no 
fertilizers and only a very moderate supply of water should be given. Con¬ 
densed hints for the care of bouse plants are included and suggestions given 
for varieties and species adapted to indoor and outdoor window box culture. 

FOEESTEY. 

Forest resources of the world, R. Zon and W. N. Spariiawk (New York 
and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 192S, vols. 1, pp. XIV+49S, pis. 9, 
fiffs. IS; 2, pp. VII+495-^997, pis. 7, fig. 1). —This work, prepared under the 
authority of the Secretary of Agi'icultiire of the United States and in co¬ 
operation with the National Research Council, constitutes a comprehensive in¬ 
ventory of the timber supplies of the entire world. As pointed out by the 
authors, the information is limited by the difficulties in obtaining accurate 
information regarding the more remote and unexplored regions. In connection 
with the forest maps of the various areas, infonnatlon is presented relative 
to the extent and character of the forests, approximate stand, present rate of 
utilization, rate of growth, and managemental policies now existing. 

Forest products research in the United States, W. B. Greelky (Lumber 
World Rev., 45 (192S), No . 9, pp. 54-56). —A paper presented before the second 
British Empire Forestry Conference, at Ottawa, Ont., in August, 1923, in which 
the author reviews the work of the IJ. S. Forest Products I^aboratory, at Madi¬ 
son, Wls., in developing improved methods for wood utilization and treatment in 
a general endeavor to reduce the enormous waste, estimated at more than 
9 billion out of an annual cut of 224 billion cu. ft. 

Forest investigative w’^ork of the Dominion Forest Service, W. G. Wright 
(Canada Dept. Int., Forestry Branch Circ. 11 (1925), pp. 5). —This circular con¬ 
stitutes a brief sketch of the work being conducted by the Dominion Forest 
Service, the work inaugurated by the commissioner of conservation and now 
being carried on by the Forest Service being included. 

Progress report of forest administration in Ooorg for the year 1021-22, 
A. F. Minchin (Coorg Forest Admin. Rpt., 1921-22, pp. [55]).—The usual an¬ 
nual report (E. S. R., 47, p. 837) relating to alterations in area, revenues, 
expenditures, etc. 

Instructions for appraising stunipage on national forests (U. 8. Dept. 
Agr., Foresft 8erv., 1922, pp. VI+7S).—A revision of an earlier noted publica¬ 
tion (B. S. R., 32, p. 340). 

A forest fire prevention handbook for the school children of California 
(U. 8. Dept Agr., Misc. Circ. 7 (192S)^ PP. [3]+^4. figs. 35).—This pamphlet, 
prepared cooperatively by the Forest Service, the California State forester, 
and the superintendent of public instruction of the State of California, is 
comprised of five lessons, as follows: (1) The forests of California, contain¬ 
ing information relative to the location, extent, kind of species, and amount 
of timber, (2) the effect of fires, (3) the causes of fires, (4) fire prevention, 
and (5) how fires are detected and fought. 
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Frovt heaving of western yellow pine seedlings, F. W. Haasis (Ecology, 
4 (192S), No. 4, pp. S78--890, flga. 5).—^Examination during the winter of 191S-20 
of a large number of western yellow pine seedlings showed a maximum hearing 
mortality of 16.5 per cent in those plants which were enduring their first win- 
ter. Older seedlings, namely those ranging between 2 and 6 years of age, 
suffered 8.8 per cent loss. A study of the factors involved in the heaving 
injury indicated that temperature, moisture, ground cover, shade, and the 
anatomy of the plant are all important considerations. Injury was found 
to be greatest in those soils containing a maximum amount of water. Snow, 
brush, and ground cover, and probably litter and pebbles served to reduce, 
while shading is believed to Increase, heaving. In an attempt to measure 
the number of pounds of pull required to extract seedlings from the ground« 
in April, it was found that plants would break off before releasing their roots. 
In one instance a plant withstood a strain of 64 oz. before breaking. 

The suitability of western species for crossties, O. M. Butler (Jour, For- 
eatry, 91 (1993), No. 5, pp. 475-48^),—-The reduction in the local supply of tim- 
ber suitable for the manufacture of railroad ties has led the eastern railroads 
of the; United States to become interested in western species, a study of the 
suitability of which for tie purposes is reported in this paper. Tabulated 
results of strength tests show the western larch, Douglas fir, Port Orford cedar, 
and redwood to have the greatest strength values of any of the western species 
tested. On the basis of service tests for durability, redwood, Port Orford, and 
incense cedars were found best among 15 species. In respect to permeability 
of certain western species to preservative materials, practically all, with the 
exception of western yellow pine, fall in the category of timbers relatively 
difficult to treat. As a group, lodgepole pine, red and while fir, and Englemann 
spruce were somewhat more difficult to treat than was western yellow pine. 
Douglas fir, western hemlock, western larch, Sitka spruce, and Alpine fir 
possessed still greater resistance. 

Suitability of various American woods for pulp and paper making, R. H. 
Grabow (Jour. Forestry, 21 (1923), No. 5, pp. 462--474 ).—Pointing out that va¬ 
rious kinds of paper are quite different in character and require different con¬ 
stituent materials, the author discusses various species and groups of species of 
conifer and broadleaf trees in respect to their pulping values. It is con¬ 
cluded that coniferous woods of low resin content are best adapted for sul¬ 
phite pulping. The aspen and similar deciduous woods are deemed Important 
for soda pulping. For mechanical pulp spruce, balsam, and hemlock are valu¬ 
able in the order given. Waste material from certain infrequently used species 
such as basswood, ash, and cucumber wood, if available in sufficient quantities 
to supply pulp mills, offers possibilities. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Bibliography of the literature of plant protection, 1920, H. Mobstatt 
(Biol. Reichaanat Land u. Foratw,, BiUiog. Pflanzenaohutzlit., 1920, pp. 7i).—-A 
strictly systematic arrangement is presented, with author index, covering the 
output during the year 1920 of the literature relating to the more general 
aspects of plant pathology, to diseases or injuries and their causation, to 
plants affected, and to protective measures. 

Mycological and phytopathological notes, R. Giverbi (Ann. MyoOl., 20 
(1922), No. pp. S4-^3, pi. 1, ftg. 1). —^An account is given of observation, re^ 
search, and literature regarding a number of fungi, some new ot newly d0- 
scribed forms being indicated. 
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Development of disease-resistant varieties of farm crops* H. K. Hatbs, 
B. O. Stakmaw, et al. (MirmeBota 8ta. Rpt. 1922, p. 5S). —Cooperative experi¬ 
ments with the section of plant pathology are briefly reported upon. Between 
5,000 and 6,000 Ft lines of wheat were tested for their reaction to various 
biologic forms of stem rust, and approximately 2,000 of them showed some 
degree of resistance. These are being grown for further observation. 

The mode of inheritance of resistance and susceptibility of black stem rust 
of oats was studied, and numerous resistant families with good agronomic 
characters have been secured. 

Studies of corn smut in self-fertilized lines of corn are said to show marked 
differences. Those that were resistant one year proved resistant the following 
year. 

Five strains of rust-resistant timothy and two wilt-resistant varieties of flax 
have been isolated for field tests. 

Garden truck diseases, J. G. Leach and E. G. Stakman (MinneBOta Sta, 
Rpt, 1922, pp. 99, 100). —Greenhouse studies of bean anthracnose are said to in¬ 
dicate the existence of at least four distinct biologic forms of the organism. 

Investigations of potato diseases are briefly reported upon from which it is 
claimed that a 5- or even a 3-year rotation with grain and clover reduces the 
amount of black scurf. In comparative tests of copper sulphate and formalde¬ 
hyde for the treatment of seed tubers, the hot formaldehyde method gave the 
best control. A large amount of injury to potatoes due to leafhoppers was ob¬ 
served, and it is claimed that the hoppers were foimd to cause, in addition to 
the recognized hopper-burn, a pronounced dwarfing and stunting of the plants 
which seems to be transmitted through the tubers. 

Department of botany and bacteriology, D. B. Swinoijc ( Montana Sta. Rpt. 
1922, pp, 18,19, 20). —Summary accounts are given of the investigations carried 
on at the station during the period covered by the report, the principal inves¬ 
tigations being on Fusarium diseases of potato, arsenical spray injury, and 
sunflower wilt Detailed accounts have already been given by Morris and 
Nutting of the investigation on potato diseases (E. S. R., 49, p. 646) and on 
arsenical spray injury (E. S. R., 49, p. 750). 

In the investigation of sunflower wilt studies were made on the effect of 
difference in distance of planting on the prevalence of the disease. When sun¬ 
flowers were planted 8 to 12 in. apart in the row, 14.5 per cent were diseased, 
while when planted 4 in. or less apart, 29 per cent of the plants were infected. 

[Plant diseases, Brazil], R. Avebna-SaccA {Bol, Agr. [Sao Paulo], 23. eer,. 
No. 3-4 (1922), pp, 72-87, figs. 6). —^Notes are given, based on observations or 
reports, of plant diseases due to Puccinia allii, Colletotrichum (Vermicularia) 
ctrcinanB, Megalonectria caespitosa, Ma&'ophoma sp., and Botryosphaeria 
dothidea. 

The biology of mildew, J. Kijka (Ann, My col, 20 (1922), No, 1-2, pp, 
74-^0 ).—Infection and developmental experiments with Oldium from various 
sources on different hosts are given, with details partly in tabular form. 

Root knot: Its cause and control, G. H. Gopfuey (U, 8. Dept. Agr„ Farm- 
ere' Bui 1348 (1923), pp. 11+27, figs. 26). —^This is a revised edition of Farmers’ 
Bulletin 648, which has been previously noted (E. S. R., 82, p. 842). 

Studies on ergot, Q. Tanbkt (Bui. 8cl. Pharmacol, 29 (1923), No. 4, pp^ 169- 
175 ).—^It appears from these studies that ergot (Claviceps purpurea) on the 
wild grass Arundo feBtuooides (Ampelodesmos tenax) and that on oat contain 
the same principles as does rye ergot, but in different proportions, ergotinin in 
crystalline form being much less abundant in ergot on Arundo and more 
abundant in that on Avena than in that on rye as it is ordiarily ergotized. 
The facts observed are briefly discussed from the standpoint of drug production. 
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Cereal and forage crop dlseaseB« E. C. Stakman et al. [Minnewta Sta, Rpt 
19Bit pp, 98, 99) •—^Progress is reported on breeding com varieties resistant to 
smut Continued studies on the varietal resistance to flax wilt have again 
demonstrated the superiority of Minnesota 182 and Minnesota 281. Three years’ 
growth of resistant varieties on clean soil is said to indicate that the wilt* 
resistant qualities were not lost in the absence of the wilt organism. Prelimi¬ 
nary results are said to indicate that with individual plant selections subsequent 
selection does not Increase resistance to flax wilt 

Studies are reported on the root rot and foot rot of cereals caused by ffelmdn* 
thosporium mti/vum, in which 134 species of cereals and grasses were artificially 
inoculated. Wheat, barley, and rye were found to be very susceptible, while 
oats and com were highly resistant or immune to the fungus. It Is believed* 
that there are four distinct biologic forms of the fungus. 

Favorable results are reported on the use of copper carbonate dust as a 
treatment for the prevention of the covered smuts of cereals. A study of sun¬ 
flower rust has shown that at least three biologic forms of rust are known. 

Bust of cereals, E. C. Stakman et al. {Minnesota Rpt, 1992, p. 37, 
98). —^A brief report is given of cooperative experiments with the division of 
agronomy In which over 200 varieties of wheat were tested and about 4,000 
hybrids produced for further study. Biocliemlcal studies of wheat stem rust 
have been made to correlate individual physiological characters of biologic 
forms with their behavior on wheat varieties. 

Further study of the effect of environment on the reaction of wheat to stem 
rust is said to have shown that the structure and character of leaf tissues are 
changed by certain nutrient salts, and that there is evidence to show that this 
may possibly alter the degree of infection obtained with certain biologic forms 
of rust. 

In work on the genetics of rust resistance, immunity was found dominant, 
and it is believed that a single factor determines the reaction to several forms 
of the rust. 

No biologic specialization has been observed in timothy rust. Four additional 
minor biologic forms of wheat stem rust and two of oat stem rust have been 
recognized. 

Black point of wheat, N. S. Evans {Phytopathology, 11 {1921), No. 12, p. 
515 ).—^An examination of a large number of discolored kernels of durum 
wheat showed the presence of a species of Helinlnthosporium similar to H. 
sativum on 77.6 per cent of the specimens. Inoculation experiments with water 
suspensions of conidia resulted in the formation of abundant black pointed 
grains. 

The effects of treatment for bunt on the germination of wheat, G. L. 
SStjNDEL {Phytopcethology, 11 {1921), No. 12, pp. 469-481, figs. 2).—The author 
claims that due to the dry atmosphere at the time of harvest in the State of 
Washington the wheat kernels are generally dry and brittle, and that during the 
process of threshing the seed coats are badly cra(?ked. Subsequent treatment 
of wheat with fungicides often causes a high percentage of Injury to germina¬ 
tion. This Injury, it is said, can be overcome by presoaking in water before 
using a fungicide, and following this by dipping the seed In lime. The most 
practical method for use under the conditions described is the dipping of wheat 
in llmewater after treating it with copper sulphate solution or formaldehyde. 

Incldeiice of loose smut in wheat varieties, F. D. Fbomme (Phytopathoh 
ogp, 11 {1921), No. 12, pp. 501^10). —The author reports observations on the 
occurrence of loose wmt {TJsUlago tritici) on different varieties of wheat. 
From the data secured It is said that the three bearded varieties, Stoner, Red 
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Wonder, and Fulcaster, show quite uniform infection and greatly in excess of 
that shown by the three beardless varieties, Harvest King, Fultz, and Leap, 
which are almost entirely smut free. 

Pathogenicity of Ophiobolus cariceti in its relationship to weakened 
plants, H. R. Rosen and J. A. Eluott (Jour, Agr. Research [U, <Sf.], 25 (192S), 
No, 8, pp, 851--S58, pis, 5 ),—The authors report the occurrence of 0. cariceti in 
two wheat fields in Arkansas and on the campus of the State university. In 
addition to wheat, Bromus secalinus, Chaetochloa geniculata, Festuca ootoflora, 
F. elatior, and Hordeum pusillum were found to be Infected. Infection is be¬ 
lieved to be confined to weakened plants, and a lack of proper nutrients and 
water-logged soils in particular were found to be conducive to attacks by the 
fungus. 

In an experiment involving tlie use of lime, manure, and commercial fertilizer 
on different plats of a field in which Ophiobolus had previously been discovered, 
it was found that commercial fertilizer almost completely eliminated the 
disease, manure decreased the percentage to a considerable degree, and lime 
increased the incidence of infection. 

The authors believe that this organism, which has already been reported as 
occurring in New York, Oregon, Indiana, and Arkansas, is widely spread 
throughout the country and has probably been overlooked because of its little 
economic importance. 

Wojnowicia graminis on wheat in the United States, H. H. McKinney and 
A. G. Johnson (Phytopathology, 11 (1921), No. 21, pp. 505, 506 ).—While making 
a study of the foot rot of wheat, which is attributed to Ophiobolus graminis, 
the authors found mature pycnidia of W. graminis quite generally associated 
with the disease in a number of fields. This fungus has been suspected of 
being a pycnidial form 0. graminis. When viewed with the naked eye or hand 
lens they are apparently indistinguishable, but cultural characteristics show 
that tliey differ distinctly, and it is considered rather doubtful whether they 
are genetically connected. 

The eelworm disease, a menace to alfalfa in America, G. H. Godfrey 
(U. 8. Dept. Agr., Dept. Circ. 297 (1923), pp. 8, figs. 4 )-—^A description is given 
of the eelworm disease of alfalfa due to Tylenchus dipsaci. For the control 
of this pest the author recommends the plowing up of affected fields and de¬ 
voting them to nonsusceptible crops for at least three years. In addition to 
alfalfa, experiments have shown that this nematode will also attack red, white, 
and alslke clovers, buckwheat, rye, English peas, turnips, and potatoes. 

Clover root rots and powdery mildew, W. J. Young (Ohio Sta, Mo. Bui., 8 
(1923), No. 9-10, pp. 157-160, fig. 1 ).—A description is given of root rot of clover 
due to Sclerotinia trifoliorum and a more common type of rot attributed to 
Fusarium sp. Powdery mildew of clover, due to Erysiphe polygoni, is briefly 
described. 

Dry-rot of corn, L. W. Dubrkll (Imva Sta. Research Bui. 77 (1923), pp. 345- 
376, pis. 3, figs. 13 ).—^A study was made of the dry-rot disease of corn caused by 
Diplodia zeae, which is said to be prevalent in Iowa, often causing losses in 
stand of 15 per cent and 11 per cent damage to seed corn. 

The infected seed is said to not germinate at all or to produce weak plants. 
However, the fungus is not systemic and does not grow into the plant from 
infected seed. Infection is local, and the fungus may attack the plant through 
the silk and tips of ears, but the nodes and the ear shanks are considered the 
chief points of attack. Heavy rainfall at the end of the growing period Is 
said to materially favor the development of the disease. 
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It has been fooiid that the fungus readily penetrates the modified rag-doll 
germinator, and that it lives on the cellulose in the soil on old stubble. For 
the control of the disease a long rotation, the early field selection of seed, 
and seed germination tests in the spring are considered the most practical 

Head smut of corn in Washington, C. S. Pabkkb (Phytopatholoffp, 11 
{1921), No, 12, p. 516), —^The occurrence of head smut (Sphacelotheoa reUiana) 
on both dent and sweet corn Is reported in the State of Washington. 

Experiments in cotton root rot control, C. J. Kino ( V* 8, Dept, Agr„ Dept, 
Oirc. 277 (1928), pp, 85-87), —A brief account is given of chemical and cultural 
tests for the prevention of root rot of cotton. Aeration of the soil through 
deep digging, flooding with abundant irrigation, and blasting the soil with 
dynamite had practically no effect on the control of the organism. Applica¬ 
tions of sulphuric acid at the rates of from 2,000 to 15,000 lbs. per acre were 
tested, and while there was a decrease in the number of plants which died from 
the disease, the following behavior of the organism is believed to indicate that 
the results obtained were of little value. Lister planting was without beneficial 
results. Manure treatments in 1920 gave a decrease of 57.9 per cent of dead 
plants, but conclusions from these results are not considered warranted from 
a single year’s experimentation. 

Some studies were made of the fungus, and the author reports the frequent 
finding of material described by Duggar (E. S. R., 36, p. 146) Immediately 
following prolonged periods of rainy weather in August and September, 1921. 
In alfalfa fields infected with root rot the conidlal mats are said to almost 
invariably appear in circles in close proximity to the circle of recently dead 
alfalfa plants. 

Phytophthora infestans on eggplant in the United States, R. J. HASKicbL 
(Phytopathology, 11 (1921), No, 12, pp. 504, 505), —The author reports the oc¬ 
currence of P, infestans on eggplant fruit grown in a field of potatoes. This 
is believed to be the first report of the occurrence of this fungus on eggplant 
in this country. It is considered probable that P, infestans will not become 
a serious disease of eggplant in this country, as the range of that crop is not 
favorable for the devetopment of the late blight fungus. 

Biochemistry of resistance to disease in plants, J. ,T. Willaman, C. A. 
Mobbow, and A. K. Anderson (Minnesota 8ta. Rpt. 1922, p. 85). —In a study of 
the resistance to disease in plants the authors have investigated the metabolism 
of the flax wilt organism (Fusarium lini). The principal piOducts of 
metabolism are said to be carbon dioxid and alcohol, with smaller amounts 
of organic acids. About 90 per cent of the carbon added to the medium was 
thus accounted for. 

Anthracnose of the garden pea, F. R. Jones and R. E. Vaughan (Phyto- 
pathalogy, 11 (1921), No. 12, pp. 500-508, pi. 1, figs. 2),—A description is givmi 
of the anthracnose of pea caused by Colletotrichum pisi, which is said to have 
caused great damage to peas grown for canning purposes in two localities in 
Wisconsin in 1912 and 1920. The disease is said to be apparently limited in 
distribution to America. Infection experiments showed that all species of the 
genus Pisum were readily infected, but no host plant outside of this gmius was 
found. 

Oercospora personata on leaves of Arachis hypogea [Bengalis S. N. Bal 
(Jour, Dept Sd,, Univ, Caleutta, 8 (1921), But, pp. 4-5* fig* !)•—^Peanut (A. 
hypogea) plants in a garden at Ballyganj were observed to be attacked by a 
disease apparently identical with that known as tikka and caused by C« 
personala. 
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Correlation of foliage degeneration diseases of the Irish potato with 
variations of the tuber and sprout, A. H. Gilbert (Jour, Agr, Research [U. 
fif.], 26 (1926), No, pp, 265-266, plB, ^).—^The results are given of observations 
and experiments undertaken at the Vermont Experiment Station to discover 
whether there were not some distinguishing characteristics associated either 
with the earlier or later stages of germation of tubers which might be utilized 
in determining the presence of mosaic or leaf roll therein during the latter 
part of the storage period. Many of the conclusions regarding leaf roll of 
potato by Schultz and Folsom, previously noted (E. S. E., 45, p. 145), were 
confirmed, especially in the correlations established between spindling sprout 
and net-necrosis of the tuber and leaf roll of the foliage. In addition to these 
correlations, the author furnishes evidence relating to tuber germination and 
foliage symptoms, particularly in relation to retardation in the sprouting of 
mosaic and leaf roll tubers, bud uniformity in mosiac and leaf roll tubers, the 
simultaneous occurrence of both mosaic and leaf roll symptoms in the same 
plant, variation in the progressive seriousness of mosaic infection from season 
to season, and apical dominance in its relation to disease. 

[Potato diseases in India] (Bombay Dept, Agr, Bui, 102 (1920), pp, S8-75, 
8jh^7, 112 - 142 , pis, 6 ),—^These portions of the bulletin deal with potato diseases 
and pests through extensive areas indicated, within which the yield of pota¬ 
toes has been decreased owing to the causes here indicated in some detail. 

The ring disease of potato, H. H. Mann and S. D. Nagpurkar (pp. 38-67).— 
Since about 1893 the ring disease (native name, bangdi) has affected potato 
crops, gradually spreading to almost all parts of India. The disease was 
considered by Cunningham (E. S. R., 10, p. 266) to be due to a fungus, though 
described later by Coleman (E. S. E., 22, p. 150) in association with bacteria. 
It is supposedly the same bacterial disease as that described by Smith (E. S. 
R., 31, p. 746). 

Under the conditions which prevail in the Poona district and probably also 
in other parts of western India, ring disease is carried almost exclusively by 
seed. Although the soil may be a source of infection, the disease practically 
dies out within six months. Every diseased tuber or plant is, however, a 
dangerous source of infection, as the bacteria are extremMy virulent. 

The only practicable way yet found of eliminating the disease is by the use 
of disease-free seed, by means of which the incidence of the disease has been 
reduced from 53.6 to 1.1 per cent in five generations. 

Other diseases found in the seed, S. D. Nagpurkar and G. S. Kulkami (pp. 
57-75).—Investigations are recorded as made on potato seed diseases found in 
western India, including dry rot (Fusarium spp., especially triohotheoioides 
and F, owysporum), Rhizoctonia blight (B, destruens and R, solani), tuber 
scab (Spongospora subterranea), and potato nematode. 

The storage of potatoes, H. H. Mann and S. D. Nagpurkar (pp. 84-97).— 
This work dealt with potato blackheart or heat rot in storage and methods of 
potato storage through the hot weather. 

A chemical study of heat rot or blackheart of potato, H. H. Mann and B. M. 
Josh! (pp. 112-142).—The general conclusions from this work, as presented in 
considerable detail, are to the effect that the course of heat rot of potatoes, 
produced when the tubers are stored at a high temperature (above 30® 0. or 
86® F.), especially in the absence of thorough aeration, is associated with a 
considerable increase in the ammoniacal nitrogen in the tuber and an increase 
in the amount of gummy matter and dextrin contained in the potato Juice. 
This la true whether rotting occurs in air, in carbon dioxid or nitrogen, or 
under complete air exclusion due to dipping in collodion or In paramn wax. 
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la air tRere is, la addltioa, a coasiderable increase in the sugars, tbougb this 
increase is much lower when respiration is prevented, and it is probably not 
connected with the rotting process. 

Hotting is not accompanied by a material increase in the acidity or alkalin¬ 
ity of the Juice of the tubers, but when the rotting is marked the amount of 
enzym catalase is much reduced, until the process is complete and the potato 
completely soft or rotten. The rotting produced by heat seems to result in a 
considerable decrease in the respiration of the tuber, as measured by the 
amount of carbon dioxid produced by the potatoes which have been exposed 
to the temperatures Involved. 

The primary purpose of these experiments, namely, t(» find a metliod of 
detecting, by chemical means, the first onset of iieat rotting in potatoes, has, 
not been achieved, but the results obtained appear to be of interest and to 
indicate something of the character of the changes involved in the process 
studied, 

Phoma insidiosa on sorghum, C. Rumboi.u and E. K Tisdale (Phytopath¬ 
ology, 11 (1921), No. 12, pp. 513, 514). —In a previous publication (E. S. R., 48, 
p. 547) the authors tentatively attributed the disease of sorgho to P. insidiosa, 
and subsequent studies and comparisons have confirmed this identification. 

Tomato diseases, A. Webee (Aarbog Gartneri [Aim. Dausk Oartnerfor.], 4 
(1922), pp. 81-150, pis. S). —Tomato diseases are dealt with systematically ac¬ 
cording to modes of causation and agencies Involved. 

Pseudoperonospora cubensis on Trichosanthes dioica, B. N. Bal (Jour. 
Dept. 8ci., UtUv. Calcutta, S (1921), Bot., pp. 1-3, fig. 1). — T. dioica is largely 
cultivated in Bengal, the fruit being greatly relished as a vegetable. 

Leaves of patoi plants were observed to be attacked by a fungus, other cucur¬ 
bits growing near not showing the attack, which is confined to the leaves. 
Small yellow-colored patches were first observed, later becoming brownish 
yellow and uniting to form larger patches. The older leaves first showed the 
attack, which rapidly progressed, leaving within 10 days only a tuft of leaves 
at the tip of the creeping stem. 

Prevalent conditions, namely, scant sunshine, cloudy mornings, and com¬ 
paratively low temperatures, probably favored the development of the fungus. 
Beports from Pusa show no very serious damage to cucurbits, supposedly due 
to the fact that the growth of the fungus there Is not particularly rapid. 

Fruit diseases, J. L. Seal and E. C. Stakman (Minnesota Sta. Rpt. 1922, p. 
100). —Promising results are reporteii on the use of dehydrated copper sulphate 
dust for the control of some fruit diseases. In a study of Sclerotinia occurring 
on plums, two bfologic forms have been distinguished, and plum varieties are 
being tested for their resistance to these forms. 

Some factors affecting the production of apothecia of Sclerotinia cine- 
rea, W. N. Ezekiel (Phytopathology, 11 (1921), No. 12, pp. 495-499).—A study 
is reported of the production of apothecla from brown rot mummified fruits 
under different conditions. Under natural conditions apothecla are said to 
develop during the spring following Inoculation, and cold is considered to 
probably be a factor influencing their production. Burying mummified fruits 
below the surface of the ground was found to inhibit the production of 
apothecla, even if their development had already been begun at the time of 
burying. 

Buropeau canker on the Pacific slope, S. M. Zelleb and 0. E. Owens (Phy¬ 
topathology, 11 (1921)t No, 11, pp. 404-^498, figs. ^).—The authors report the 
oecforreuee of the European canker (Neetria gaUigena) on a number of varieties 
of apples and pears in Oregon. 
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Systemic infections of Rnbus with the orange rusts, B. O. Dodge (Jour. 
Apr. Research [U. iSf.], 25 (192S), No, 5, pp. 2i>9--242f pis, 7, ftps. 7).—A study 
has been made of the distribution of the gametophytlc mycelium of the short- 
cycled orange rust in the blackberry and dewberry, and of the mycelium of the 
long-cycled rust In the blackberry, dewberry, and black raspberry. 

In the canes of the blackberry in which either rust has become firmly estab¬ 
lished as a perennial parasite, hyphae are said to be mostly confined to the 
central pith and to the fundamental tissue of the growing regions. Hyphae 
peietrate the roots extensively, following the cambium and sieve tubes, and 
the cortex is also attacked. 

New plants arising from the infei?teil roots may be expected to be infected, 
and the spread of the rust from plant to plant in nature occurs frequently 
through the connecting roots. 

The long-cycled rust was found not to spread often by vegetative means to 
the tip plants from an infected parent. The infection of very young tip plants 
by sporidia from teleutospores is said to largely account for the appearance 
of the rust on new plants. Susceptible varieties of blackberries sown with 
sporidia on young root shoots are readily infected with the short-cycled rust 

Measures for controlling the orange rusts are suggested, emphasis being laid 
on a thorough inspection of nursery stock for at least one montli after plant¬ 
ing, and the complete eradication of plants showing rust. 

Fungicidal sprays and dusts against grape Peronospora, G. Vaglio 
(Italia Vinic. ed Agt\ 12 (1022), Nos. 10, pp. 303^05; 20, pp. 320, Tests 

as here detailed gave better control of Peronospora with sprays than with 
powders, though the conditions do not warrant a sweeping general conclusion. 

Outbreaks of Piasmopara vitlcola In 1021, P. Voglino (Nuovi Ann [Italy] 
Min. Apr., 2 (1022), No. 1, pp. 72S0). —Detailed accounts are given of the six 
outbreaks of P. viticola on grapevines in the Provinces of Turin, Cuneo, and 
Novara during 1921, in connection with the records for temperature and mois¬ 
ture (precipitation). 

Commercial control of citrus stem-end rot, .1, U. Winston, H. R. Fulton, 
and J. J. Bowman (U. Dept. Apr., Dept. Virc. 293 (1023), pp. 10, ftps. 7).— 
For the control of the stem-end rot of citrus fruits due to Phomopsis citri and 
IHplodia natalensis the authors recommend pruning the trees for the removal 
of dead wood, in so far as good orchard practice requires, and spraying the 
young fruit once or twice wltl] a ^1-3-50 Bordeaux mixture to which is added 1 
per cent oil as emulsion during April or before May 5, under Florida condi¬ 
tions. If the fruit comes from old trees with much deadwood, disbuttoning 
by gassing Is recommended. This will also be found of advantage for other 
fruit in protecting it against the invasion of the stem-end rot fungi. 

Comparative study of Phytophthora faberl on coconut and cacao in the 
Philippine Islands, O. A. Reinking (Jour, Affr. Research [/J. /?.], 25 (192S), 
No, 6, pp. 267-284, pis. 12, ftps. 5). —According to the author, there are in the 
Philippine Islands two types of bud rot of coconuts, one that is very Infectious 
and caused by a Phytophthora, and a secondary type following some injury 
and caused primarily by the Invasion of bacteria in the weakened tissue. On 
cacao, cankers are formed on the branches and trunk and a rot produced of 
the pods by a species of Phytophthora. Comparative studies of these two 
diseases indicated that both are due to P. faberi. 

The presence of other strains of Phytophthora on important economic plants 
in the Philippine Islands is indicated, and the probable identity with the 
strains on coconut and cacao is pointed out. 
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Bhiaodadium corttcolmn on the bark of Maagif era indica, S. N. Bai» and 

K, G« Banebjeb (Jour, Dept, 8oi,, Univ, CalcuttUt S (1921), Bot, pp, 7, 8, ftp, 
J).—^Mango trees (M. Mica) on the college grounds showed bark discolorations 
which proved to be due to the fungus B, oortiooUm, 

Control of stem girdle of spruce transplants caused by excessive heat, 
0. F, Kobstian and N. J, Fktherolf (Phytopathology, 11 (1921), No, 12, pp, 
flge, S ),—Stem girdle of young spruce trees by excessive heat is de¬ 
scribed, and it is claimed that it can be eliminated In normal seasons or re¬ 
duced to a negligible amount In seasons having high temperatures* Frequent 
watering prevents injury to a slight extent, but for the most efficient control 
of stem girdle the authors recommend Inclining the trees slightly to the south 
at the time of transplanting. 

Oenangium abietis [on the pine in Pomerania], J. Liese (Ztsahr, Forat u, 
Japdic,, 54 (1922), No, 4, pp, 227-229, ftp, 1), —Examination of yearling pine 
seedlings showed the presence of a fungus agreeing with Bninchoratia destruens, 
the conidial form of C, abietis. The latter form has been recorded by Schwarz 
(E. S. R., 7, pp. 508, 513) as occasionally causing injury of pines, though ordi¬ 
narily no more than a harmless saprophyte (on dead twigs of Pinus sylves- 
iris). 

The connection between Peridermium strobi and Cronartium ribicola: Is 
it obligate or not? J. Bbikbson (Arkiv Bot,, 18 (1922), No, 2, pp, 40, ftps, S ),— 
Examination of evidences as obtained and presented by investigators regarding 
the carrying over of the blister rust fungus (P, strobi) has led to the conclu¬ 
sion that the only way thinkable for the eventual overwinter continuation and 
spring outbreak of the C, ribicola stage is the existence of a latent germ of 
disease, either as an intercellular mycelium or as an intracellular plasm 
(mycoplasm) in the tissues of the youngest Joints or of the winter buds. 
With regard to the long period of Incubation, the author is inclined to suppose 
the overwintering of the fungus in a plasm stage. 

During the author’s studies, continued for 20 years, upon the hollyhock rust 
(Puodnia malvacearum), he has been successful in reducing the vitality of the 
parasite to a minimum without disturbing the normal life and development 
of the host plant. It is suggested as possible to find a method of treating 
young pine seedlings so as to produce Immunity. 

The life of Puccinia malvacearum within the host plant and on its sur¬ 
face, J. Eriksson (Phytopathology, 11 (1921), No.ll,pp. 459-458).—The mthor 
describes two races of hollyhocks, one susceptible and the other resistant to 
early infection by P, malvaoearutn. Both races became badly Infected late in 
the summer. Two forms of spores are described for the fungus that are said 
to differ in their power to infect the host plants, and this is held to explain 
the susceptibility of the two races of hollyhocks. 

Experiments with a dilute solution of copper sulphate controlled tlie disease 
in its early summer phase, but not in the later stage. 

Ecovomc ZOOLOOT—ENTOMOLOGY. 

Game laws for the season 1928--24, G. A. Lawyer and F. L. Eabnshaw 
(U, 8. Dept. Apr,, Farmers^ Bui, 1875 (1928), pp, 78).—This is the twenty- 
fourth annual summary (E. S. B., 48, p. 51) of the Federal, State, and pro¬ 
vincial laws and regulations. 

I^oal names of migratory ganie Idrds, W. L. McAtee (U, 8, Dept. Apr., 
Mipe. Circ. IS (1885), pp. 95, ftys. 55).--Thi8 publication lists and indexes the 
vernacular names that have been used for families, species, and other groups of 
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birds, including American waterfowl, ahorebirda, pigeons, doves, and the bobo¬ 
link or riceblrd. A complete index Is Included. 

Common rodent pests of Wyoming, A. M. Day (Wyo. Farm BuLy 11 (19t9)y 
No» 4, pp, 27, figs, 6). —This is a popular summary of information. 

Plague infected rats without visible lesions^ C. L. Williams and T. W. 
Kemmereb (Pub. Health Bpts. [U. S.J, S8 (1928), No. 88, pp. 187d-Jf88J).—The 
authors report that “ In New Orleans the last four plague rats, discovered be¬ 
tween May 4 and August 10,1921, showed very slight evidence of Infection and 
were discovered only by mass or combination inoculation of considerable num¬ 
bers of rats, and that in Galveston the last nine plague rats, discovered during 
the period December 20, 1920, to May 28, 1922, showed no signs of plague (ex¬ 
cept positive smears in one case, May 8, 1921) and were discovered only by 
gross or combination inoculations of all rats in each day’s catch. , . . There 
is a suggestion arising from observation of the lesions in the inoculated guinea 
pig that the failure to produce lesions may be a characteristic of the strain of 
plague bacilli present after subsidence of the acute epizootic.” 

Manual of entomology, H. M. Lefeoy (London: Edward Arnold d Co., 1928, 
pp. XVl+ 541 , pis. 4 , figs. 179). —^This work, which is based upon lectures given 
as the second of three parts of a course occupying one year of a full training 
in economic entomology, is arranged by orders, 26 in number. 

Entomological reminiscences: Studies of the instincts and habits of in¬ 
sects, Vin, J. H. Fabre (Souvenirs Entomologiques: iStudes sur VInstinct et les 
Moeurs des Insectes. Paris: Lihr. Delagrave ild. Definitive, 1928, 8. ser., pp. 
[5]+4<^S, pis. 16, figs. 49). —This is in continuation of the work previously noted 
(B. S. R„ 49, p. 251). 

A useful cage for the rearing of small insects on growing plants, E. 

A. Hartley (Ohio Jour. Sci., 23 (1928), No. 4 , PP. 201-203). —^Tbe author de¬ 
scribes a specially designed cage of sheet celluloid, which he has found to be 
very satisfactory for rearing aphids and their parasites and scale Insects. 

Potassium cyanid v. hydrocyanic acid, H. Knight (Calif. Cult., 61 (1923), 
No. 12, p . 299). —Data are presented based upon Investigations conducted by 
the division of entomology of the California Citrus Experiment Station. The 
tests conducted confirm observations in the field and lead to the conclusion 
that under ordinary conditions a hot gas, regardless of the method of genera¬ 
tion, ofi’ers no advantages. 

The State ^entomologist law and the pest law of Colorado (Colo. State 
Ent. Circ. 82 (1921), pp. 15).—The text of these two laws is presented. 

The Destructive Insect and Pest Act and regulations thereunder (Ot¬ 
tawa: Canada Dept. Agr., 1923, pp. 18). —^The Destructive Insect and Pest Act 
and the regulations promulgated are brought together. 

Twelfth and thirteenth annual reports of the State entomologist of Colo¬ 
rado for the years 1920 and 1921, C. P. Gillette, G. M. List, et al. (Colo. 
State Ent. Circs. 84 (1921), pp. 56, figs. 26; 86 (1922), pp. 64, figs. £5).—These 
reports include notes on the more Important insect pests of the years 1920 
and 1921. Those of the latter year include The Pine licaf Miner Remrvaria 
pinella Busck and The Spruce Leaf Miner B. piceaella Keurf., both by Gil¬ 
lette; The Sunflower Beetle Cylindrocopterus adspersus Lee., and The Alfalfa 
Weevil (Phytonomus posticus Gyll.): Progress Report for 1921, both by J. H. 
Newton; The Pale Western Cutwonn (Porosagrotis orthogonia Morr.), Long¬ 
winged Locust of the Plains, Grasshoppers, and Notes on the Habits and 
Control of the Western or Morman Cricket (Anabrus simplex Hald.), all by 
0, h. Oorkins; and Notes of Rodent Pests, by W. L, Burnett 
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CAeport of the Minnesota Station] diTision of entomology and economic 
•oology, W. A. Riiot bt al. {Mimmota Sta, Rpt, im, pp. In addi¬ 

tion to several projects noted below, this report discusses briefly the nutritional 
requirements of Tribolittm confusum Duv.; measures protecting flour and other 
cereal products from insect attack; the effect of physical factors upon insects 
in freshly cut logs; endoparasites of man and domesticated animals; parasitic 
and disease-carrying Insects and insect allies; and raising rabbits on a large 
scale in warrens. 

In investigations by R. N. Chapman of the possibilities of transmitting an in- 
f^tation of the granary weevil from infested wheat to macaroni through the 
process of milling semolina and manufacturing macaroni, durum wheat was 
infested with eggs of Oalandra and then milled into semolina, after which it, 
was manufactured into macaroni under carefully checked conditions. No 
insects or eggs survived either the milling, or the manufacturing of the ma¬ 
caroni. Fumigation of grain in elevators with paradichlorobenzene showed that 
it Is very difiicult to remove the odor, and this may exclude its use as a fumi¬ 
gant for grain. 

In a study of the temperature of the individual honeybee, by Chapman and 
G. B. Pirsch, it was found that at bee temperatures lower than 30° C. (86* F.) 
the body of the bee is warmer than the surrounding air, while at higher tem¬ 
peratures there is a tendency for it to be lower. Records kept by Chapman and 
L. V. France, including daily observations under various constant and varying 
temperatures, indicate that the temperature of the cluster of bees does not vary 
either directly or indirectly with that of the surrounding air. 

A careful study of actual forest conditions and of the types and succession 
of the insects found in slash, by S. A. Graham, has shown that slash burning 
is not as effective a factor in forest insect control as has generally been believed. 
Attempts by A. G. Ruggles to control the potato leafliopper by the use of Bor¬ 
deaux mixture under high pressure, by Sanders dust, and by nicotin sulphate 
dust gave very unsatisfactory results, which, however, is thought to have been 
partly due to commencing too late. Studies by Ruggles of the apple maggot, 
which has become a very serious problem in the State within the last three 
years, led to the recommendation that three sprayings be made for the purpose 
of killing the adult flies, one about July 1, the second about July 20, and the 
third about August 10. 

In work with the chicken nematode (H. papilloBa), by Riley and L. James, 
the use of concentrated lye at the rate of a tablespoonful to a gallon of a 
mixture of wheat and oats, which has been highly recommended for removal of 
tapeworms from poultry, failed to remove either Heterakis or tapeworms from 
experimental birds. A mixture four times as strong was equally inefflcacious 
against JET. papilloaa and tapeworm, b\it in two cases out of three in which there 
was also Infestation by H. perapiciUum, 28 and 66 per cent, respectively, of 
the worms were removed. The severity of the treatment upon the intestinal 
muscosa was such as to render its use undesirable, even if it had removed the 
worms satisfactorily. A mixture of 20 parts oil of turpentine plus 1 part chloro¬ 
form, introduced into the crop by means of a soft rubber catheter in 6-cc. doses, 
proved from 80 to 100 per cent effective. Oil of chenopodlum in doses of 8 to 12 
drops was fairly eflicient, but the death of the birds showed that the treatment 
was unsafe. Oil of eucalypus, as well as powdered areca nut in varying dosage, 
was wholly ineflicient, in spite of the fact that the use of these materials is often 
recommended. Tobacco decoction failed to remove any worms from 10 young 
chickens treated. 
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The widespread prevalence of a serious otocariasis of foxes caused by the 
mite Otodectes opnotia was observed by Riley. The presence of the so-called 
elk tick, DemKwentor albipictua, on moose in the northwestern part of the 
State was noted for the first time, and it is believed that it is the cause of 
death of moose in that region. The use of potassium cyanid against pocket 
gophers, by F. L. Washburn, showed it to be very effective in loam and clay 
soil, but not In sandy soil. 

[Report of the] division of insect and plant disease control ( Wis, Dept. 
Apr. Bui. {1922), pp. 99-81. flfjs. 22 ).—^This report includes accounts of The 
Grasshopper Campaign (pp. 4(V43) and Potato Spraying Demonstration Areas 
(pp. 43-47), both by B. L. Chambers; Cranberry Insect Survey (pp, 47-49) ; 
the San Josd Scale (pp. 50, 51); and Bee Diseases Reduced (pp. 52-5S). 

Insect and other pests of 1022, R. S. MacDouoall {Highland and Agr. 8oc. 
Soot. Trans., 5. ser., {192S), pp. 90--131, figs. 28 ).—^This is the usual annual 
report on the more important Insect pests of the year (B. S. R., 48, p. 854). 
In an account on bumblebees, the author reports observations of their inter¬ 
relation with Psithyrus (pp. 111-117). 

Swedish insects: A handbook for the study of economic insects, 11, m, 
A. Tullgben and E. Wahloren {Svenska Insekter: En Orienterande Handbook 
rid Studiet av Vdrt Lands Insektfattna. Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt dc Sons, 1921, 
pt. 2, pp. 177-482, pis. S, figs. 221; 1922, pt. S. pp. 4SS-812, pis. S, figs. 284 ).— 
This completion of the work previously noted (E. S. R., 47, p. 253) deals with 
Neuroptera (continued), Mecoptera, Trichoptera, Coleoptera, Strepsiptera, 
I^epidoptera, Diptera, Suctoria, and Hj^menoptera. A bibliography of 44 
pages and an index arranged by orders are included. 

Report of the assistant director of agriculture (entomology) for ftie 
year ended June 30, 1922, C. C. Ghosh {[Burtna Dept. Agr.] Rpt. Asst. Dir, 
Agr. {Ent.), 1922, pp. 14 )>—This includes a report on investigation and observa¬ 
tion of the pests of paddy, sugar cane, leguminous field crops, oil seeds, fruit 
trees, etc. 

Insect pests of fruits other than citrus in Southern Rhodesia, R. W. 
Jack {Rhodesia Agr. Jour., 19 {1922), Nos. 5, pp. 569-582, pis. 5, fig. 1; 6, pp. 
664-674, figs. S; 20 {192S), No. 1, pp. 59-72, pis. S, figs. 4).—In this paper the 
author deals with insects which sting fruit, including 17 species of fruit- 
piercing moths, and with insects which eat the fruit, attack the foliage, or 
attack the trunk, branches, or twigs. Mention is made of several important 
pests that occur in the South African Union but do not occur in this tenltory. 

Insects attacking forest and shade trees, H. B. Peirson {Maine Forest 
Serv. Bui. 1 (192S), pp. 56, figs. 42 ).—^The subject is dealt with under the head¬ 
ings of spruce and fir, white pine, larch, hardwood, and shade-tree Insects. 

Earwig as horticultural menace, A. D. IjOVett {Better Fruit. 18 (192S), No. 
2, pp. 9,10, fig. 1 ).—^The earwig, now present in numerous localities throughout 
the States of Oregon and Washington, is a cause of damage and annoyance 
through invading residences, as a pest on ornamentals, and by attacking 
horticultural crops. The insects have been found to enter ripe plums and 
devour the flesh, leaving the mummied akin and pit hanging on the tree, and 
have devoured the foliage of fruit trees in the back yards of Portland. Ripe 
apples have been eaten on the tree, the fruit being rendered unsalable, and 
the cores of apples have been tunneled into, the eifrwig being found within 
the fruit when cut open. They have crowded down between the compact 
leaves of head lettuce in crates ready for shipment, and have eaten into ripe 
strawberries where in contact with the soil. Potatoes are seriously attacked; 
the injury Is comparable to that of the Golorado potato beetle, and it has been 
demonstrated that it will be difficult or Impossible to grow potatoes in earwig 
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Utitetfid dectkms except where rigorous control meatroree are practiced. Beans, 
peas, epifiech, and other vegetables are likewise injured. A poison bran mash, 
ctsnsistlng of sodium fiuorid 12 oz., molasses 2 ot, bran 12 lbs., and water 
about 6 qt, is said to be the accepted control measure. It is pointed out that 
community action is imperative. 

<GhraSftiiopper control In Alberta, 0. G. Gboff (Affr. Oaz, Canada, 10 (IBBS), 
2\ro. d, pp, 4^6^40 ),—^This is an account of control work conducted in Alberta, 
where over $500,000 were spent during the season of 1922 in grasshopper de¬ 
struction, resulting in the saving of crops estimated at approximately 
$ 20 , 000 , 000 . 

A new species of Lygus infesting potatoes in Java (Rhynchota, Cap- 
sidae), W. B. China (Bui Ent Research, IS (192S), Eo, 4, p. -^7).—Under the 
name L. solani, tbe anthor describes a new species which infests the leaves 
and young shoots of potato plants in Java. 

Bionomics and control of the potato leaf hopper, Empoasca mali LeB*, 
F, A. Fenton and A Habtzeix (Iowa 8ta. Research Bui 78 (192S), pp, S79-440, 
pi 1, figs, S5).—^The first of the three parts of this account (pp. 380-397) of 
E, maU, tiie most serious insect pest of the potato in Iowa and probably 
in the Mississippi Valley, presents a summary of the knowledge of its life 
history and bionomics, including investigations conducted by the authors. 

Part 2 (pp, 398-428) summarizes the knowledge of hopperburn, a disease 
of the potato produced by E. mali, and reports upon the investigations con¬ 
ducted. Experiments by the authors have shown that the date of planting 
has a decided infiuence upon the development of this disease, due to the fact 
that the female leafhoppers prefer partly grown plants for ovipositlon and are 
not attracted at the time of the spring flight to smaller vines developed from 
tubers planted later. Comparative tolerance for the disease was i^own to 
be greatest in potatoes of the Rural New Yorker type, followed by Green 
Mountain, Irish Cobbler, Early Ohio, and Bliss Triumph, in the order listed, the 
last named variety being the most susceptible to attack by the leafhoppers. 

Part 3 (pp. 428-437), which deals with control, reviews previous investiga¬ 
tions and reports upon experiments conducted, much of the data being pre¬ 
sented In tabular form. The results of control tests by the authors have been 
summarized as follows: 

The data from four years* spraying with the insecticides discussed showed 
that the whale-oil soap nicotin sulphate combination was entirely unsatis¬ 
factory, It gave temporary relief by killing 60 to 70 per cent of the nymphs 
on the vines at the time of application, but it did not affect many of the adults. 
It neither rolled the adults nor had any action on the thousands of young 
that hatched from the plants within the following 24 hours. Furthermore, 
usually enough old nymphs escaped to continue the production of hopperburn. 
The same difficulties were experienced with the kerosmie emulsion, except 
that with this preparation there was always a possibility of foliage burning 
caused by the spray as severe as the hopperburn itself. 

** Gu the other hand, tiirSe sprays of homemade Bordeaux mixture, 4-4-50 
formula, gave good control If applied properly during June or July at In¬ 
tervals of 10 days to 2 weeks under favorable conditions, the thin film of 
Bordeaux remained on the plants for some time. Many nymphs that escaped 
drowning when this spray was am’lied, or hatched afterwards, died as a result 
of feeding from leaves covered with this preparation. Furthermore, ovipositing 
females avoided plants sprayed with this compound. Nicotin sulphate appeared 
to add nothing to the effecttveness of the spray and only increased the expanse. 
Oommerdal brands of Bordeaux mixture were reliable as a rule, but they 
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were nonadhesive. They washed off easily In a heavy rain and were more 
expensive.” 

A list of 65 references to the literature is included. 

A new species of psyllid, F. W. Pettey (So. African Jour. Nat. Hi%U 4 
(192S), No. i, pp. figs. 6).—A psyllid which has been known for many 

years as a minor pest of citrus In the Transvaal* Natal* and the eastern district 
of the Cape Province, first mentioned by C. P. Ixiunsbury in 1896 as the citrus 
psyllid* Is described as Trioza merwei n. sp. 

An undescribed orange pest from Honduras* A. C. Baker (Jour. Agr. Re- 
search [U. S.], 25 (1923), No. 5, pp. 253, 254, —Under the name Aleyro- 

dicus (Metaleurodicus) manni, the author describes a new species of Aleyrodidae 
collected by W. M. Mann at Ceiba, Honduras, where it occurred abundantly 
on orange. It is pointed out that the species is controlled in its natural en¬ 
vironment in Honduras by the attacks of parasites, but is of potential im¬ 
portance to citrus growing regions of other countries where it may become 
established without the parasites. 

A brief review of the indigenous Coccidae of the British Islands, E. E. 
Green (So. London Ent. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Proc. 1922-23, pp. 12-25, pis. 4 ).— 
The author reports that 127 distinct species have been recorded from Great 
Britain. 

Scale insects of Florida* G. B. Merrill and J. Chaffin (Fla. State Plant. 
Bd. Quart. Bui., 7 (1923), No. 4, pp. 171-298, iW).—This is an illustrated 

descriptive account of the Coc(?idne occurring in Florida. The authors list 70 
forms of armored scales. 26 forms of soft scales, and 30 mealybugs recognized 
from the State. 

The gipsy moth: An imminent menace to the forest and shade trees of 
the State of New York (N. Y. State Dept. Farms and Markets, Agr. Bui. 148 
(1922), pp. 58, pis. 6). —This report includes a paper on the History of the Gipsy 
Moth, by E. P. Felt (pp. 7-22) and a report of discussions on the gipsy moth 
at the Interstate Conference on Gipsy Moth and European Corn Borer held at 
Albany in November, 1922. A copy of the resolutions adopted in relation to the 
European corn borer is included. 

Notes on the small moth borers of sugar cane in British Guiana, L. D. 
ClabkiJ, jb. (Bui. Ent. Research, 13 (1923), No. 4 , pp. 457-468, pi. 1).—The 
author deals with the life cycle and habits of Diiitreae, of which two species, 
namely* D. saccharalis Fab. and D. canella Hmp., are particularly injurious to 
sugar cane in British Guiana, while a third species, D. lineolala Dyar, is some* 
times found attacking it. 

[Cutworm studies at the North Montana Substation], R. A. Cooley (Mon¬ 
tana Sta. Rpt. 1922, p. 21). —In studies, by S. Cook, of Porosagrotis orthog- 
onia, the principal species of cutworm causing damage in recent years, it was 
determined that if plowing is done early in the season relatively few of the 
insects live through to cause damage. In trapping work in 1921, 198,336 moths 
were captured between August 1 and September 7, while in 1922 only 4,662 
were caught over a longer period, namely, between June 16 and October 3. 

Controlling the peach borer with pai*adichlorobenzene, O. I. Snapp (Miss. 
State Plant Bd. Quart. Bui, 3 (1923), No. 2, pp. 1-7, figs. 7).—This is a discus¬ 
sion of the use of paradichlorobenzene under Mississippi conditions. 

A lepidopteran parasitic on a coccid, A. L. Bkvis (So. Afrkmt Jour. Nat. 
Hist,, 4 (1923), No. 1, pp. 34* 35). —^The author reports observations of the par¬ 
asitism of Ceroplastes occurring at Umbllo, Durban, by a eucosmid moth, 

80956—24-^5 
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Cocoothera spiBHwm Zell. Out of 20 scales collected from twigs. 17 contained 
living larvae or pupae of the moth. 

The lepidopterouB enemies of man, with special reference to species that 
occur in Britain, R. Adkin (fifo. London Ent, and Nat, Hist. 8oa. Proc„ 19^12- 
B$, pp, —^Thls is a general discussion of the subject, in which reference 

is made to the more Important forms. 

Bengne fever, C. Abmstbono (Pul, Health Rpts, [U. 8.], $8 (192S), No, 51, 
pp, 1750-^178/h figs, 5). —^This paper includes a discussion of the method of 
spread of dengue fever by mosquitoes, on the rapid spread of the disease as 
oompared to yellow fever, the infectivlty of man for the mosquito, etc. A 
bibliography of seven pages is included. 

Devastations by the columbaci fly (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 81 (1925), No.^ 
11, p. 944), —^n a brief discussion of loss caused by )?fimuUum columbaczense 
Sch5., it is reported that in almost all villages and towns in Oltenia County, 
Rumania, the pastures have been Infested by huge swarms of this pest, which 
have attacked cattle and caused the death of more than 30.000 animals. 

Syrphid larvae as pests, R. W. Doane (Science, 57 (1925), No. 1487, p. 
741)* —^The author records the loss to spinach growers of the Santa Clara Val¬ 
ley, Calif., in the spring of 1923, of approximately $400,000, due to the pres¬ 
ence of syrphid fly larvae, particularly of Lasiophthicus pyrastri, which were 
feeding on the aphid Rhopalosiphum persicae and could not be washed off 
by the usual process previous to canning the spinach. It Is pointed out that 
spinach which Is planted early in the fall and ready for the cannery in March 
is not infested with the aphids to any extent, and that the syrphid larvae 
are not to be found until the aphids appear. Early planting thus appears to 
be the remedy. 

Notes on Indiiam Muscidae, R, Seniob-Wiiitk ( India Dept. Ayr. Mem., Ent. 
8 er,, 8 (1925), No. 4f pp* 55-52, pis. 5), —In the first part of this paper notes are 
given on the Muscidae Testaceae of the oriental region and in the second part 
notes on Indian Rhinlinae. 

The large and small narcissus flies ( Verslag. en Meded. Plantenziektenkund. 
Dienst Wageningen, No. 29 (1925), pp. 8, figs, 5; abs. in Rev. Appl. Ent,, 11 
(1925), 8er, A, No. 6, pp, 269, 270). —^This is an accotint of Merodon equestris, 
the large narcissus fly, and of Eumerus strigatus, the small narcissus fly, both 
of which are important pests in the Netherlands. 

The Mejcican bean beetle, A. B. MnxER (Ohio 8ta. Mo. Bui. 8 (1925), No. 
9-10, pp. 154-157, ilg^ 1). —This Is a brief summary of information on the Mexi¬ 
can bean beetle, in which attention is called to its northward spread at the 
rate of about 150 miles a year, and to its spread from Alabama into central 
Kentucky, where it was observed during the summer of 1922. 

The normal and pathological histology of the ventriculus of the honey¬ 
bee, with special reference to infection with Nosema apis, M. Hebtig (Afin- 
nesota 8ta. Tech. Bid. IS (1925), pp. 109-149, pis* 3). —The author presents a 
somewhat extended discussion of the normal histology and cytology of the 
ventriculus of the honeybee, followed by a report of a study of the pathology 
of the adult honeybee. The diseases of the adult are first considered, fol¬ 
lowed by discussions of materials and methods; the morphology of the normal 
ventriculus or midintestine, including its histology and the cytoplasm of the 
epithelial cells and its Inclusions; the relation of cyptoplasmic Inclusions to 
intracellular microorganisms: ventriculus Infected with N. apis Zander; and 
changes In the ventriculus introduced by Nosema. A summary of pathological 
conditions .associated with Nosema and a discussion of the pathological condi¬ 
tion of th^'ventriculus not associated with Nosema follow. A list of 80 refer¬ 
ences to tha literature is Included. 
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The InTestigations showed that “ throughout Infection the epithelial cells re¬ 
tain their identity, the cells not being * destroyed * at all, strictly speaking, since 
they disintegrate only after they have reached the lumen. Though the cyto¬ 
plasm is largely replaced by parasites, the nuclei and cell membranes seem unin¬ 
jured, though the latter are probably more easily ruptured. Along with destruc¬ 
tion of the cytoplasm, changes in relative numbers, of various cell inclusions 
fake place. There appears a tendency toward increased proliferation of epithe¬ 
lial cells, with consequent thickening of the epithelium. With the advance in 
infection, the formation of striated border and peritrophlc membrane becomes 
seriously deranged. Changes in the appearance and contents of the organ 
harboring the parasites occur only with heavy infection. The color changes 
from red or brown to chalky white, and the firmness and elasticity of the 
tissues are lost. 

“ From the behavior of infected bees it is seen that these pathological con¬ 
ditions do not immediately profiuce outward symptoms of disease. In a colony 
known to harbor the parasites, it is impossible to distinguish from appearance 
or behavior the infected from the uninfected individuals, except those actually 
dying of the disease. Since in this latter condition the usual symptoms, i. e., 
crawling, inability to fly, di.stended abdomen, etc., are quite as characteristic 
of disorders not associated with Nosema, microscopic examination is the only 
certain method of diagnosis. Since it is thus possible for the infection to be 
in an advanced stage without having any apparent effect on the behavior of 
the bee, the ultimate pathological effect, namely, the weakening and death of 
the bee, would appear to be due not to any one of the pathological conditions 
enumerated above, but to the collective and cumulative effect of some or all of 
them. Toxins produced by the parasite, if any, would seem to make little or 
no contribution to the pathological condition, since their effects could be ex¬ 
pected to manifest themselves during the growing stages of the parasite. 
Until more is known of the physiology of the honeybee and of insects In general, 
the most plausible explanation of the condition, and the one commonly ad¬ 
vanced, Is that some derangement of the digestive processes takes place, which 
leads to the malnutrition and hence the weakening and ultimate death of the 
host.” 

[Report of the Minnesota Station] division of bee culture, F. Jageb and 
G. C. Matthews (Minnesota Sta. Rpt. 1922, pp. 60-65).—This report includes 
brief accounts of the progress of queen breeding and rearing, an investigation 
in controlled mating of queen bees, research into the possibilities of Carnlolan 
bees for Minnesota, a study of the laying capacity of queen bees, the manage¬ 
ment of bees, summer and winter records of bees in different locations, studies 
of Imported pound packages and nuclei of bees for commercial production of 
honey, the Influence of the size and type of hive on production of honey and of 
brood, the Influence of various kinds of natural and artificial foods In successful 
wintering of bees, studies in pollen, a study of gathering natural pollen and 
storing it through the winter for spring use of bees, a study of actual benefit 
derived from bees as pollinators of plants, bee-disease inspection, and a bee 
and honey survey of Minnesota. 

In experiments with 20 Camiolan colonies and 20 Italian colonies placed side 
by side in standard sized hives, it was found that (1) Carniolans swarm more 
than Italians In the same sized hive, (2) on June 1 the brood area stood in 
proportion of 18 to 16 In favor of the Carniolans, (3) Camiolan colonies are 
per(‘eptlbly larger during the honey flow than Italian colonies, and (4) Oar- 
nlolans store perceptibly more honey. Four tested, purely mated, Camiolan 
queen bees produced yellow hybrids after a few weeks, which seems to point 
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to a possibility of repeated matings. Records kept of 130 colonies showed an 
average weight of 66 lbs. when put Into the cellar on November 12, 1921, The 
average weight when removed, In April, 1922, was 55 lbs., the average winter 
consumption being 10 lbs. per colony. Negative results were obtained in the 
experimental feeding of flour as a pollen substitute. Data obtained during a 
bee and honey survey of the State showed that beekeeping in the State is im¬ 
proving. 

Bees {Canada Expt, Farms, Jnvermere (/?. C.) 8ta. Rpt Supt,, 1922, pp, S6, 
57).—Included in this report is a tabulation of the apiary returns for the years 
1917 to 1922, inclusive. The Miller feeder is said to have been used exclusively 
and good results obtained in fall feeding, an average of 17.7 lbs. of sugar per 
colony, at the rate of 2 parts of sugar to 1 of water, having been fed. 

Beekeeping in Ooloradio, N. Boggs (Colo, State Ent. Circ, 37 (1922), pp. 
15, figs. 7).—^This is a popular summary of information on beekeeping under Col¬ 
orado conditions. 

The occurrence of diseases of adult bees, II, E. F. Piitijjps (U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Dept. Circ. 287 (1923), pp. 54).—This continuation of a previously noted ac¬ 
count (E. S. R., 46. p. 858) summarizes the reports that have come to the 
attention of the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology regarding the distribution of 
Isle of Wight disease throughout the world. The situation in Europe is 
chiefly discussed, partly because the disease is found there, hut especially be¬ 
cause importations of queen bees are desired from few, If any, countries other 
than those of continental Europe. The circular concludes with a discussion 
of eiflbargoes to prevent introduction of the bee diseases and a list of 70 ref¬ 
erences to the literature. The texts of regulations governing the importation 
of adult honeybees Into the United States and special rules for the importation 
of queen bees for experimental and scientific purposes are appended. 

Intensive aplcnlture and the rearing of queen bees, A. Perret-Maison- 
NEXJVE (UApiculture Intensive et V^levage des Reines. Paris: Libr. Inst. Natl. 
Apron., 1923, pp. XXIV+^8, figs. 70). —^This is a practical illustrated text. 

The twinning and monembryonic development of Platygaster hiemalis, a 
parasite of the Hessian fly, R, W. Leiby and C. C. Hill (Jour. Agr. Research 
[U. S.l, 25 (1923), No. 8, pp. 337-350, pis. 5 ).—This is a report of studies con¬ 
ducted cooperatively by the North Carolina Experiment Station and the IT. S. D. 
A. Bureau of Entomology. The Hessian fly parasite reported upon is a species 
which develops both monembryonically and polyembryonically, the adult para¬ 
sites emerging in late summer from the host puparium. 

“An average of 6.31 Individuals, often of both sexes, Is bred from each 
puparium. The female parasite deposits a group of from four to eight eggs at 
one ovipositlon in the egg and occasionally in the young larva of the host 
during the fall of the year. Some of the eggs of the same group are insemi¬ 
nated, while others are not inseminated. During maturation two polar bodies 
are formed in the egg. These unite to form a single polar nucleus in the 
anterior region of the egg. Maturation is identical In fertilized and unfer¬ 
tilized eggs. After maturation the female pronucleus fuses with the male pro¬ 
nucleus to form a cleavage nucleus, which becomes located in the posterior part 
of the egg. The female pronucleus of an unfertilized egg is similarly found in 
the posterior region. Part of the egg containing the cleavage nucleus then 
becomes dilferentlated from the remainder of the egg. This differentiated part 
is the embryonic region, which together with its contained cleavage or em¬ 
bryonic nucleus gives rise to one or two embryos. The remainder of the egg, 
containing the polar nucleus, Is homologous to the trophamnion and paranucleus 
of previously described polyembryonic insects. Its function is to nourish the 
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embryos until they are young larvae and can feed for themselves upon the 
host. 

“ The embryonic nucleus divides to form two and then four embryonic nuclei. 
At the same time the polar nucleus divides to form two polar nuclei or para¬ 
nuclear masses and these divide to form four such masses. The embryonic 
region of some of the eggs of parasite bodies then divides to form two embry¬ 
onic regions, and one region together with two of the four paranuclear masses 
becomes separated from the other, although both may continue development side 
by side for some time, being held together by host tissues. This division of the 
parasite body results in the formation of twin germs, each of which develops 
directly into a blastula, then into a late embryo stage, and finally into a parasite 
larva. The embryonic region of other eggs does not divide. Such eggs develop a 
single parasite’by the monembryonic process which is similar to that described 
for other platygastrids. Approximately one-third of the eggs deposited do not 
develop beyond the cleavage nucleus stage, probably because they fail to become 
invested by host tissue. 

“Tlie twinning development in insects, here described for the first time, is 
a simple type of polyenibryony. On the other hand, the monembryonic develop¬ 
ment of this parasite is very highly specialized. Since P. himialis [ForbesJ 
exhibits both types of development, it furnishes a clue to the origin of poly- 
embryony in insects. It is believed that the monembryonic development of 
some of the eggs and the fact that some of the eggs of a group are inseminated 
while Olivers of tlie same group are not will account for the origin of mixed 
broods of the parasites and tlie occurrence of single individuals of a sex differ¬ 
ent from that of the others of the brood.’* 

On an internal parasite (Hym.-Ohalcldoidea) of a thi*ips from Trinidad, 
,T. WATiiiiSTON {liuL Ent. Research, J3 (J933), No. .} pp, figs. 2 ).— 

Under the nuiin? Tetrastichns ihripophonm, the author describes a new parasite 
reared l)y F. W. Urich in Trinidad from larvae of a thrips in the prepupal stage. 

The rat mite attacking man, F. C. Bishopp ((/. S. Dept, Agr„ Dept, Circ, 
294 (1923), pp, 4)- —The author reports that since the spring of 1920, when the 
first occurrence in the United States of the bloodsucking mite, Liponyssus 
hacoti Hirst, was reported from a department store in Dallas, Tex., reports 
uf similar trou))le have been received from various establishments in Dallas 
and Fort Worth, Tex. The trouble in some instances was acute, in certain 
instances compelling the abandonment of parts of buildings. A similar occur¬ 
rence of this mite has been reported by D. L. Van Dine from a small Mississippi 
town. Observations of tlie situation in Texas as reported upon indicate that 
in Dallas mite troubles have been confined to buildings in the business section 
of the city rather than to residences. Little definite information has been 
noted concerning the habits and life history of the mite. 

All of the infestations investigated by the author have shown the mites to 
be associated with the brown rat (Rattus norvegicua). The comparatively 
few mites found on the bodies of rats indicates that the mites feed largely on 
the young or adult rats while they are quiet In their nests and hiding places, 
and that they detach themselves and remain in such situations. When hun¬ 
gry, however, the mites crawl about freely during the day and night in search 
of food. The finding of mites in great numbers where rats were abundant 
and had not been disturbed showed that their scattering is not due to the 
distribution of their normal host. It is thought possible that the scattering 
of the mites may be due to a scarcity of young In the nests or the movement 
of the rats to qther nesting quarters, thus driving the mites to seek food. Ex¬ 
periments indicate that the longevity of mites in confinement where food is not 
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available is 10 days, but greater wheu the mites are allowed to remain in their 
natural environment in a building. Both nymphs and adults attack man freely, 
the bite being distinctly painful at the time the mouth parts are inserted, a 
sharp itching pain being usually experienced. Usually there is more or less 
Irritation and Itching at the site of attack for several hours, along with the 
development of a small hemorrhagic area, which seldom persists more than two 
days. 

A mixture of anthracene oil 1 part and kerosene 2 parts applied to floors 
as a repellent has been advised and used with success. Fumigation with 
hydrocyanic acid gas is thought to be one of the most effective methods of 
procedure, especially if rats are excluded following the treatment. Pyre- 
thrum when fresh gives relief if used very frequently, but in all cases it seems * 
essential to get at the nesting places of the rats to secure satisfactory control. 

The pharynx and alimentary canal of the hookworm larva, Necator 
americanus, N. A. Cobb {Jour, Agr, Research [U* <S.], 25 (1925), No, 8, pp, 
S59SG2, pi 1), —Facts here presented, based on observations recently made by 
the author, are given as reasons for regarding the pharynx of the full grown 
larva of N. americanus as somewhat in the nature of a protrusile oncldum. 

foods-human nutrition. 

Twenty-seventh report on food products and fifteenth report on drug 
products, 1922, n, E. M. Bailey (Connecticut f^tate St a, Bui 248 (1923), pp. 
387“‘44 ^),—The Inspection work reported has included routine analyses of sam¬ 
ples of canned clams; diabetic and special foods; lemon and vanilla extracts; 
bread, pastry, and self-raising flours; ice creams; infant foods; human mlik; 
various spices; tea; and various other foods. 

A sample of commercial inulin was found to contain moisture 9.53, nitrogen 
0.16, ash 2.58, and direct reducing sugar calculated as levulose 0.79 ijer cent. 
The specific rotation at 20® C. corrected for moisture, ash, and protein was 
—32.9. 

The progress report on studies on the cryoscopy of milk (pp. 411-^15) is re¬ 
ported on page 112. 

Does buckwheat contain all of the food factors necessary for the grow¬ 
ing organism? A. Palladin (Biochem, Ztschr,, 136 (1923), No. 4~-6, pp. $46-^52, 
figs. 5 ).—^A study is reported of the nutritive value of buckwheat. 

When fed as the sole food to growing mice, nutritive failure resulted. When 
used only as a source of protein, growth ceased after a short time, but was 
renewed after the diet was supplemented by casein. It is tliought that the 
proteins of buckwheat may be lacking in glutenln and gluten fibrin, but this 
theory was not tested. Buckwheat was also found to contain suflicient vitamin 
B, to be lacking in vitamin A, and to have an incomplete salt content, the 
latter resembling that of wheat, oats, and corn. 

A study of the dietary value of wild rice, C. Kennedy (Minnesota Sta, Rpt. 
1922, p. 3-i).-~This study of the food value of wild rice has shown it to be of 
similar value to other common cereal grains. Its proteins are of too low a 
biological value to promote growth in rats when fed at the highest possible 
level (about 12 per cent). The combination of 7 per cent of wild rice protein 
and 6 per cent of casein proved adequate for normal growth. The wild rice 
was found to be deficient in calcium, sodium, chlorln, and vitamin A. 

JTellles and their value in the home, G. B. Gableton (Jour, Agr. and Hort. 
IQueleo], 27 (1923), No. 2, p. 24). —Jelly making is briefly discussed, and sug¬ 
gestions are made for the use of Jelly in the home for emergency desserts and 
for other purposes. 
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Increasing the consumption o^ eggs, W. A. Maw (Jour. Ayr, and Eort. 
IQueheo'it S7 (1923)^ No. 2^ p. 22, flg. 1). —The use of eggs is discussed and some 
information summarized regarding the culinary value of eggs graded accord¬ 
ing to the Canadian standard classihcation of eggs. The experiments referred 
to were carried on by the School of Household Science at Macdonald College, 
Quebec. 

** Eggs grading as * specials * are attractive in appearance when cooked alone 
or in combination with other foods, and give a delicious flavor to the pre¬ 
pared dis. . . . Eggs grading as ‘extras’ are verj^ satisfactory, giving good 
results when cooked alone or in combination with other foods. . . . Eggs grad¬ 
ing as ‘ No. I’s ’ may be used. . . . Eggs grading as ‘ No. 2’8 ’ were not uniform 
in appearance or flavor.” 

The mineral constituents of milk, W. Godoen (Jour. State Med., SI (1923), 
No. 9, pp. 410-415). —This is a general discussion of the importance of milk 
from tlie standpoint of its content of inorganic constituents. 

Studies on the therapeutic application of Bacillus acidophilus milk, H. A. 
Chepun, H. C. FuLMiat, and C. O. Barney (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 80 (1923), 
No. 26, pp. 1896-1899). —This is an extension of the observations on the thera¬ 
peutic value of B. acidopkUus milk in cases of chronic constipation and mucous 
colitis (E. S. it., 48, p. 860). The 10 case reimrts given indicate that varia¬ 
tions are to be anticipated in the reaction of different cases to acidophilus 
milk, and in particular that important results are not always to be expected. 
In the experience of the authors, however, the treatment, if continued, has 
always led to marked Improvement in chronic constipation. 

What our four-ycar-old ate this week (Mod. Priscilla, 37 (1923), No. 9, p. 
36). —The menus for a week are given, with the quantity of each food eaten and 
the number of calories it supplied. The range was from 1,638 to 1,672 calories 
per day, and the average for the seven days was 1,637 calories. [The protein 
content of the diet was not stated, but as computed from the published data 
it ranged from 45 to 50 gms. per day.] 

Chemical constituents of saliva as indices of glandular activity, J. L. 
Morris and V. Jersey (Jour. Biol. Chem., 56 (1923), No. 1, pp. 31-42, figs. 6).— 
Data are reported in tables and charts on the content of urea, ammonia, amino 
acids, creatinin, and uric acid in the saliva under different conditions of stimu¬ 
lation. The saliva was in all cases collected from the resting glands, and the 
output measured iii time intervals. A comparison of the composition of the 
saliva tlius collected with that obtained under the stimulus of paraffin chewing 
showed that in the latter case the secretion is much more irregular in its chemi¬ 
cal composition. The increases due to paraffin chewing differ in amount for 
the various constituents, figures for urea being the least and for uric acid tlie 
most disturbed, with amino acids and creatinin lying between these extremes. 

The data reported include values for volume and chemical constituents ob¬ 
tained in 8-hour series of i-hour specimens, the volume and uric acid content 
during 14 consecutive hours, with three breaks of half an hour each for meals 
of a nonpurin diet, and the volume and chemical constituents after stimulation 
with acetic acid, pilocarpin, and atropin, and after a nonpurin and purin diet. 

The saliva from the unstimulated gland showed irregularity in its ammonia 
nitrogen content which is thought to indicate that ammonia is not a direct prod¬ 
uct of the glands, but is formed after the secretion leaves the gland, probably 
through hydrolysis of urea. The other substances and the total volume showed 
a tendency toward a general rise through the day, tlius pointing to Increased 
physiological activity. 
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Stimulation of the gland by small amounts of acid as compared with paraflSln 
gave a greater increase in volume, but a lesser Increase in the various constit* 
uents. The possible explanation advanced for this is that acetic acid acts 
more locally upon the glands, while chewing exerts a general accelerating effect 
upon the entire process of filtration from the blood. The action of pilocarpin 
differed from both the stimulation of chewing parafQn and the action of the 
acid in that the amino adds were influenced less and uric acid and creatinin 
more. Similar results were obtained with atropin. 

It is concluded that the variations observed in saliva secretion as a result 
of stimuli of different kinds bear definite relations to the nature of the activat¬ 
ing forces. Final interpretations are not yet warranted, but the selective 
effects of the stimuli indicate that several factors are involved in the elabora- * 
tion of the secretion and that these are stressed in different proportions under 
various stimuli. The factors concerned may be roughly grouped as relating 
more directly to filtration or metabolism of the glandular tissue. Work, 
planned to give further evidence leading to interpretation of the problems con¬ 
nected with the elaboration of saliva and the conditions controlling the chemi¬ 
cal content, is being carried out by this laboratory on normal and pathological 
subjects. The data in the present communcatlon seem to justify the working 
hypothesis that uric acid, more than any other constituent, represents the 
actual cellular activity and might well serve as an index of the gland metabo¬ 
lism.” 

The creatin-creatinin metabolism in human beings and its derangements, 

M. BtlBGKR (min, Wchnsahr., 2 (1928), Noa, f, pp. SSS5; 2, pp. 87--90).—This Is 
a review and discussion of the literature on creatln-creatinln metabolism. 

The production of kidney lesions in rats by diets defective only in that 
they contained excessive amounts of proteins, L. M. Polvoot, E. V. McCol¬ 
lum, and N. Simmonds (Bui Johns Hopkins Hosp., 34 (1923), No. 387, pp. 168- 
172, pi, 1, figs. 4). —^To determine whether high protein diets have an unfavor¬ 
able effect upon the kidneys, four groups of young rats were fed diets the 
protein content of which varied from 31 to 41.3 per cent, but which were 
satisfactorily constituted in every other respect. The animals were kept 
on this diet until they reached an age of about 400 days and were then killed 
and their kidneys subjected to careful examination. Some of the young of 
four generations were killed at various ages and the kidneys examined in 
a similar manner. The kidneys of four rats on the stock diet were also 
examined. 

The kidneys of the control animals were normal in every respect, while 
those of all of the animals on the high protein diet showed marked lesions, 
the outstanding feature being the formation of large numbers of hyalin 
casts and intense congestion. Since the animals showed good growth and 
high fertility, with low infant mortality, on these diets, there is thought to 
be no other cause than the excretion of excessive amounts of the end products 
of protein metabolism to which can be ascribed the damage to the kidneys. 

Tbe size of the parathyroids of rats, and the effect of a diet deficiency of 
calcium, E. M. Luce (Jour. Path, and Bad, 26 (1923), No. 2, pp. 200-206, pi 
1, fig. l).—lix a preliminary series of experiments in which rats fed diets with 
various known deficiencies were killed and measurements made of the size 
of the parathyroid glands, there appeared to be some enlargement of the 
gland in young rats fed on a diet deficient in vitamin A, but not in adult 
rats subjected to the same deficiency except in the case of castrated animals. 
A more pronounced and consistent enlargement of these glands resulted from 
calcium deficiency. The effects of this deficiency were made the subject of a 
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more extensive study. All of tbe rats fed a diet deficient in calcium showed 
a consistent enlargement of the parathyroid glands. This was proved 
to be due to hyperplasia and not hypertrophy of the cells, to have no definite 
relationship to weight or sex, but to increase progressively with the length of 
time of feeding upon the calcium deficient diet, and not to be accompanied 
by corresponding changes in the thyroid gland. 

[Vitamin studies at the Minnesota Station] (Minnesota 8ta. Rpt, 1922, pp. 
38, 39, 40, 41, fig. 1 ),—The progress report on vitamin studies at the station 
includes the following topics: 

Factors influencing the stability of vitamins in human and animal foods .— 
Experiments conducted by C. Kennedy and L. S. Palmer have led to the tenta« 
tive conclusion that tliere is some diminution in the vitamin A content of June 
butter after 9 months' storage at low temperature, and that probably the de¬ 
terioration becomes evident shortly after 6 months. 

Studies on the chemical nature of vitamim A and B .—Further evidence 
that vitamin A is not identical with carotin (E. S. R., 45, p. 867) is afforded 
by studies conducted by Palmer and Kennedy. A diet freed from carotlnoid 
pigments by extraction with hot alcohol and ether and with butterfat de¬ 
colorized with charcoal as the sole source of vitamin A is said to have re¬ 
tained its growth-promoting value for rats, although the rats would not eat 
sufficient of such a diet to grow normally. 

The quantitative requirements of laboratory animals for vitamins ,—^This 
report of a study by Kennedy, Palmer, and H. M. Harshaw of the relative 
values of yeast and wheat embryo extract as u source of vitamin B has been 
noted previously from another source (E. 8, K., 48, p. 759). 

Studies regarding the function of vitamins in the animal body ,—This has 
been noted in a paper by Palmer and Hoffman (noted below). 

Progress in other vitamin sudies is noted on page 175. 

The content of linseed oil in the fat-soluble factor A, A. Palladin (Bio- 
chem, Ztschr., 136 (1923), No, ^-6*, pp, 839-346, figs. 3 ),—Feeding experiments 
with white mice are reported, using linseed oil as a source of vitamin A. 
When fed in amounts as large as from 5 to 10 per cent of an otherwise satis¬ 
factory ration, the oil proved unsatisfactory as a source of vitamin A, thus 
indicating that it contains little, if any, of this vitamin. The seed itself was 
found to contain a small but appreciable amount of vitamin A. 

On an invariable and characteristic disturbance of reproductive function 
in animals reared on a diet poor in fat-soluble vitamin A, H. M. Evans 
and K. S. Bishop (Anat. Rec., 23 (J92S), No. 1, pp. 17, 18 ).—It is noted briefly 
that ** prolongation of oestrous vaginal changes and failure of ovulation occur 
in 160 per cent of animals reared on diets which are low in vitamin A but 
which, nevertheless, permit normal growth.” This condition w^as cured by 
the administration of small quantities of dried alfalfa leaves or butterfat. 

Carbohydrate metabolism in avitaminosis, II-IV, J. A. Collazo (Biochem. 
Ztsohr., 136 (1923), No, 1-3, pp. 20-37, 278-290, figs. 12).—In continuation of the 
investigation previously noted (E. S. R, 49, p. 565), three papers are presented. 

II. Olycogen and avitaminosis (pp. 20-26).—In this study the glycogen con¬ 
tent was determined of the liver and entire body of pigeons and fowls which had 
been fed for 20 days on polished rice and a salt mixture, the liver and muscle 
glycogen content of scorbutic guinea pigs, and the muscle, heart, and liver 
glycogen content of dogs fed on the diet lacking in all three vitamins. In all 
cases similar determinations were made on normal and fasting controls. 

In all cases on the deficient diet the hyperglycemic state noted in the previ¬ 
ous study was accompanied by disappearance of glycogen from the liver and 
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muBCies, while in the fasting animals in a similar state of hyperglycemia the 
loss of glycogen was much less marked. It is concluded that the various 
vitamins play the same physiological rOle in carbohydrate metabolism in birds, 
rodents, and carnivora. 

III. The influence of the addition of glucose in small and large amounts on 
the blood sugar of notmal, fasting, and avitaminous subjects (pp. 20-37),— 
This paper reports a study of the effect upon the blood sugar content of normal 
and fasting dogs and dogs suffering from lack of all three vitamins of tlie 
administration of glucose by mouth or by rectal, intraperitoueal, intravenous, 
and subcutaneous injection. 

A striking similarity is to be noted in the blood sugar curves of normal and 
fasting animals. Large doses of sugar (80 gm.) produced in these animals 
an immediate but transitory hyperglycemia and small doses a less marked 
hyperglycemia, with the blood sugar soon returning to normal. In the avitami¬ 
nous dogs the administration of large doses of sugar caused a much more 
marked and lasting hyperglycemic condition than in normal animals, while 
small doses caused hyperglycemia followed by transient hypoglycemia. 

IV. 2'he toxic action of the intermediary metabolism products following the 
administration of different sugars in avitaminosis (pp. 278-290).—This paper 
is concerned chiefly with a discussion of the cause of hyperglycemia as the re¬ 
sult of lack of vitamins. Data are presented slunving that for animals in a 
state of avitaminosis glucose, levulose, and galactose are highly toxic, sucrose, 
lactose, and maltose less toxic, and starcli least of alL The author’s theory 
concerning this toxicity Is as follows: 

In conditions of vitamin deficiency the carbohydrate metabolism is quickly 
and markedly altered. This is manifested first In an Increased catabolism 
of the carbohydrates of the food and the reserve supplies in the body. This 
results not only in hyperglycemia but in the formation of toxic intermediary 
metabolism products in varying amounts, depending upon the kind of carbo¬ 
hydrate fed. These early and severe disturbances in the carbohydrate meta¬ 
bolism are thought to Indicate that for the normal metabolism of carbohydrates 
the cells require vitamins. No distinction is made in the discussion between 
the various vitamins, but it is noted in conclusion that the addition of 5 gm. 
of yeast is sufficient to counteract the hannful effect of 10 gm. of glucose, thus 
implying that it is a question of vitamin B. 

Protein and pellagra, M. Hindhede (Jowr. Amer, Med, Assoc., tSO {1923), No. 
2S, pp, 1685'-1689). —This is a general discussion of the theory that pellagra is 
caused by a deficiency of animal protein in the diet. The work of Goldberger 
and his associates Is analyzed and criticized, and tlie author’s own experience 
both in long period maintenance on diets containing no animal protein and in 
the direction of the successful rationing of food in Denmark during the World 
War is discussed in considerable detail. 

The present situation regarding pellagra is compared with the earlier 
theories concerning beriberi. In the opinion of the author pellagra, like beri¬ 
beri, is not a question of protein but of vitamins. The use of wliole wheat bread 
and large quantities of potatoes and fresh vegetables is recommended as the 
best dietary measure for the prevention of the disease. 

Biochemical properties of the blood of pigeons in polyneuritis and star¬ 
vation, L. S. PaI/MEB and 0. T. Hoffman (iS'oo. Expt. Biol, and Med. Froc., 20 
(1922), No. 25 pp, 118, IIP).-—Data are tabulated on the average composition of 
the whole blood of 13 normal pigeons, 8 pigeons starved until they had lost 
40 per cent of their body weight, 7 pigeons with latent polyneuritis, 16 with 
acute polyneuritis, 4 which had recovered normal weight following acute poly- 
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neuritis, and 3 which had starved to a 40 per cent loss of weight after having 
been restored to normal weight following polyneuritis. The data include the 
percentage of total solids, total nitrogen, protein nitrogen, nouprotein nitrogen, 
carbon dloxid content of the plasma, and total erythrocytes and leucocytes per 
centimeter. 

In general the decrease in total solids and in the nitrogenous constituents 
of the blood and the diminution of erythrocytes would seem to he duo to the 
self-imposed starvation always accompanying the later stages of polyneuritis. 
It is pointed out, however, that in acute polyneuritis there is not the decline in 
the relative amount of protein in the blood which is characteristic of simple 
inanition in its advanced stages. 

The role of parental nutrition in the causation of rickets, A. II. Bykieu) 
and A. U Daniels {Jour, Amer. Med. Assoc., 81 {1923), No. 5, pp. 360-362 ).— 
This is a general discussion based on the literature on the subject, observa¬ 
tions of the authors concerning the production of rickets in rats, and a study 
of the nutritive and economic conditions in England previous to a marked 
increase in the incidence and severity of rickets during the early part of 
the seventeenth century. 

In the experience of tlie authors it has been impossible to produce gross 
rickets in rats by means oC a faulty diet until tiie second geiKaiition, pro¬ 
vided the parent stock had received an abundant diet. The iiistorical survey 
tended to show that “ the economic changes with their direct effects on the 
manner of living of the English people were operative for at least two gen¬ 
erations before rickets became so widespread as to assume the proportions of 
ft definite clinical entity.” These observations are thought to indicate that 
faulty parental nutrition is one of the chief causes of human rickets. 

The influence of removal of sexual glands on the skeleton of animals 
kept on normal or rickets-producing diets, V, KojiJCNt’UEvsKY {Jour, Path, 
and Bad., 26 {1923), No. 2, pp. 201-221).-AJshi^ the same general plan, the 
investigation previously noted (E. S. It., 48, p. 4()b) has been extended to a 
similar study of the effect of castration on the histological structure and 
chemical composition of the skeleton of rats on normal and on rickets-produc¬ 
ing diets. 

The results of the chemical and histological examination of 32 castrated 
and 22 control rats showed no essential inllueiico of castration on the skeleton 
of growing rats fed on a normal diet, and no perceptible change in the degree 
and character of rickets produced in growing rats by deficient diets. 

Spontaneous rickets in rats, V. IvoKENcuinvbKX {Jour. Path, and Bact., 26 
{1923), No. 2, pp. 222, 223). —This is a brief note concerning the development or‘ 
spontaneous rickets in some stock rats which liad been kept in crowded quar¬ 
ters and were fed with no special care on diets deficient in fats, siilts (chlefiy 
calcium and phosphorus), and the fat-suluble vitamin. All of tlie rats de¬ 
veloped rickets in varying degrees from the severe to the mildest form. A 
bacterial examination of the blood, liver, spleen, and bone marrow of many 
of the cases gave no positive results. This outbreak of rickets is thought to 
confirm the importance of the deficiency of calcium salts and the fat-soluble 
vitamin in the production of rickets, and the belief that the disease can not 
be Induced by microorganisms. The necessity is emphasized of careful atten¬ 
tion to the maintenance and diet of animals to be used subsequently for ex¬ 
perimental work, especially in connection with rickets. 

The therapeutic value of egg yolk in rickets, A. F. Hess {Jour. Amer. Med. 
Assoo., 81 {1923), No. 1, pp. 15-11, figs. 3).—The author recommends the use 
of egg yolk as an antirachitic supplement in infant feeding. The yolk of one 
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raw egg added to the usual milk formula of Infants over two months of age or 
of half a yolk to that of infants under two months of age is said to be well 
tolerated, to promote gain in weight, to protect against rickets, and to maintain 
the normal level of blood phosphates. 

The potency of egg yolk as a preventive and curative agent in rickets has also 
been tested with young rats on the Sherman-Pappenheimer low phosphorus diet. 
The addition to this diet of 0.25 gm. daily of egg yolk was sufRclent to protect 
the animals from rickets, while with larger amounts, from 0.3 to 0.5 gm; daily, 
there was a marked increase in weight. The rats receiving the egg yolk had a 
higher percentage of blood phosphorus than the controls, and the amount in¬ 
creased with the amount of egg yolk fed. la curative experiments somewhat 
larger amounts were required than in preventive tests. Calcification of ttie 
bones was brought about In 8 days with 0.5 gm. of egg yolk dally. Similarly, 
with children the curative results were not so marked as the preventive. 

Egg white, as determined by rat experiments, not only seemed to have no 
antirachitic properties, but to Increase the rickets-producing quality of a 
dietary. 

The antirachitic influence of egg yolk, H. Oaspakis, P. G. Shiplxt, and B. 
Ksamer (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 81 (1923), No. 10, pp. 818, 819). —Further 
evidence is given of the value of egg yolk in the healing of rickets In children 
and of experimental rickets In rats. Seven colored children suffering from 
severe rickets were given a diet of farina and milk, with one or two eggs apiece 
daily. As shown by roentgenograms, definite healing of the rickets began 
within three weeks after eggs had been added to the diet, and in all cases the 
level of Inorganic blood phosphorus rose to normal values. In one case in which 
eggs were refused for several weeks, no improvement in the rickets on the 
farina and milk was noted. 

Rats which had developed rickets on a diet low in phosphorus and fat-soluble 
A and high in calcium showed definite signs of healing In six days following the 
addition of 10 per cent of egg yolk to the diet. Tliis was accompanied by a 
rise in the inorganic phosphorus of the blood serum, while the calcium con¬ 
centration remained unchanged. 

The production of scurvy in the guinea pig and young rabbit by means 
of a new diet complete and bioehemically balanced with the exception of 
containing no vitamin O, Lopez-Lomba and Randoin (Compt. Rend. Acad. Soi. 
IPOfis], 176 (1923), No. 15, pp. 1003-1006. fig. 1).—The basal scurvy-producing 
diet recommended has the following composition: Navy bean flour 84, granu¬ 
lated brewery yeast 3, butterfat 4.5, c’alcium lactate 5, sodium chlorid 1.6, and 
filter paper 2 gm. The bean flour Is cooked in water for some time and then 
made up with the other ingredients into a thick paste. 

The reason for the use of each ingredient of the ration is discussed, and 
typical growth curves are given for guinea pigs on this ration with and without 
the addition of 3 cc. of lemon Juice. On the basal diet supplemented by lemon 
Juice guinea pigs are said to grow at a normal rate, while on the ration alone 
there is a short period of rapid growth, followed by a loss in weight and the 
characteristic symptoms of scurvy. 

Study of scurvy produced by a complete and biochemically-balanced ra^ 
tion deprived only of vitamin O, J. Lopez-Lomba and Randoin (Compt. Rend. 
Acad. 8ci. IPoHs}, 176 (1923), No. 22, pp. 1573-^1576, HO* 1).—This paper sum¬ 
marizes the symptoms and anatomical findings of experimental scurvy Induced 
in young guinea pigs and rabbits and in adult guinea pigs by the basal ration 
noted above. In the experimental work upon which these findings are based, 
the change from the normal to the experimental diet was made gradually with 
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0 View to preventing loss of appetite and consequent loss in weight until after 
the development of scurvy. 

In young guinea pigs there is a rapid growth for a variable time, depending 
upon the initial age of the animal. After an abrupt cessation of growth there 
is a period of oscillation for several days, followed by a rapid loss in weight. 
With young rabbits the growth period extends for several weeks and is then 
followed by the same rapid loss in weight. In adult guinea pigs the weight Is 
maintained for a variable period of time, following which there is a rapid loss 
in weight. Adult rabbits are not affected by deprivation of vitamin C. The 
usual symptoms of scurvy are reported. It is emphasized that there is no loss 
in appetite until shortly before death. 

A comparison of the weight of%’ariou8 organs of scorbutic and normal adult 
guinea pigs showed that in scurvy there is an appreciable increase in the 
weight of the adrenal and thyroid glands, no change in the weight of the 
kidneys and spleen, a slight loss in the weight of the testicles, a loss of about 
28 per cent of the weight of the liver, and more than 50 per cent of the thymus. 

Botulism and food preservation (the Loch Maree tragedy), G. [R.] 
Lbiohton (London: W. Collina Sons d Co., Ltd., 1923, pp. xnF+2S7, pis, 10 ),— 
This volume consists of II chapters on botulism in general, followed by 5 
chapters in which a detailed account is given of the outbreak of botulism at 
lioch Maree, Scotland (E. S. R., 49, p. 862). 

ANIMAL PRODUCTION. 

Range and pasture management, A. W. Sa^mpson (Neto York: John Wiley 
rf Sons, Inc,; London: Chapman HaU, Ltd., 1923, pp. XIX+421, pi, 1, figs. 
123), —^Thls book deals with the practical care and management of range and 
pasture lands in the United States. Among the phases discussed are grazing 
and grazing control in the national forest, State, and private grazing lands; 
signs of decline in forage yields and methods of reseeding or maintaining forage 
plants; description.s of the leading introduced forage plants and the common 
poisonous plants, with symptoms and remedies for poisoned animals; protec¬ 
tion of forage and timber lands and the effects of burning over lands on the 
amount of forage produced; consideration of watering idaces and the grazing 
capacity of the lands; research methods in range and pasture revegetation; 
and suggestions for Instruction in pasture management and livestock produc¬ 
tion. 

The American livestock and meat industry, R. A. Clemen (New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1923, pp. IX+872, pie. 22. figs. 21 ).—A complete history and 
description of the American livestock industry is given in four parts, the pre¬ 
refrigeration period, the refrigeration period, some livestock financing and 
marketing problems, and the packing industry In its public relations. The 
American livestock and meat Industry Is reviewed from its very beginning and 
as it gradually moved westward, to the present time when it has become 
one of the largest Industries of the United States. The early livestock markets 
and packing plants are described, with brief sketches of the men who were 
the first packers. The development of the western range cattle industry, re¬ 
frigeration and consequent growth of the packing houses due to the develop¬ 
ment of the fresh meat trade arid methods of distribution in this country and 
abroad, Federal meat Inspection, the manufacture of by-products, and methods 
of cost accounting in packing houses are taken up in turn. The cycles and 
methods of marketing and financing livestock and the resulting problems are 
discussed. The results of experiments in regulating markets during the World 
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War and attempts to solve other problems of marketing are reported. The 
labor problem of the packing houses and Government regulations are described, 
as well as numerous other relations of the packing industry to the public* 

Supplying Britaiu*8 meat, G. E. Putnam (London^ Calcutta^ and Sydney: 
George G. Harrap Co., Ltd., 192S, pp. 169, pis, 16). —The economic aspects of 
the meat industry of Great Britain are considered, and statistical data are 
given on the imports, production, and supply of meat in the United Kingdom. 
A large portion of the book deals with the position of the American packer in 
supplying Great Britain with meat. 

Digestion experiment with cattle feeds, J. B. Lindsky, C. Beals, P. H. 
Smith, and J. G. Archibald (Massachusetts 8ta. Bui 216 (192S), pp, SS’^2 ).— 
The digestion coeiBcients, as determined for€bttle feeds with sheep during tbe 
past 4 years, are given as a concluding report of this investigation, which has 
been pursued for 30 years at the station. As in the previous experiments (E. 
S. R., 39, p. 171), the basal ration consisted of English hay or English hay and 
gluten feed. The plans were similar to those for the preceding studies. In 
addition to the basal rations, dried apple pomace (E. S. R., 47. p. 273), and oat 
feed and hulls (E. S. R., 46, p. 476), coefficients of digestibility were determined 
for several feeds as reported in the talde below, and also for peanut skins, the 
results for which were unsatisfactory. 

Coefficients of digestibility of feeding stuffs. 


Feed. 

Numl)er 
of tests. ^ 

Number 

of 

animals. 

Dry 

matter. 

Protein. 

1 Fat. 

Fiber. 

! 

N-free 
! extract. 

Ash. 




Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Barley screenings.... 

2 

2 

67.45 

73.92 

9.48 

38.45 

62.14 

22.61 

Carrots (with hay)... 

3 

2 

77.81 

72.06 

67.62 

64.83 

92.16 

j 11.75 

Carrots (with hay 
and gluten feed).... 

4 

2 

80.31 

56.40 

16.78 

105.27 

89.60 

42.94 

Coffee refuse. 

1 1 

1 

26.95 

11.48 

75.36 

12.76 

32.03 

97.18 

Cottonseed meal. 

2 

2 

72.29 

82.19 

98.03 

23.29 

80.71 1 

83.95 

Fetefita. 

2 

2 

86.65 

92.66 

89.59 


89.63 

155.08 

Peanut meal. 

! 2 1 

2 

77.58 

83.14 

90.89 

^.48 j 

80.81 I 

peanut shellR. 

1 2 1 

2 

29.01 

68.54 

83.58 

42.47 : 

23.43 

Velvet bean feed. 

i 4 , 

4 i 

76,42 

74.29 

79,88 

6^46 

84.6$ 

31.56 

EngUsbhay. ! 

Cltiten feed. 

19 

9 1 

58.82 

51.21 

39.76 

6.5.03 

50.09 

36.13 

9 : 

6 j 

86.68 

85.78 

74.18 ; 

92.08 

91.10 


Dried apple pomace.. i 

1 

7 

1 

68.11 

36.06 ! 

69.05 

76.06 



Further report on the nutritive value of certain Australian grasses, 
M. H. O’Dwyee (Linn, Sor. N. S, Wales, Proc., 47 (1922), pt. 4, pp, 51&-S18).-- 
Chemical analyses of the nutritive value of Australian grasses have been re¬ 
ported ' for a stage of growth halfway between the time when the plant begins 
to shoot the early flowering period. Analyses are reported in this paper 
of the following grasses at the early flowering period and when the seed is 
well set; Andropogon intermedius, Danthonia pilosa, Eragrostis leptostaehya, 
Panicum prolutum, P, decompositum, PolUnia fulva, and Schedonorus hook- 
erianus. 

Asphodel as a food for animals, H. March and (Bui Soc, Hist Nat Afrique 
Nord, IS (1922), No. 6, pp, 202-295, fig, i).—Extracts of different parts of the 
asphodel plant were found not to be poisonous to animals or men, and the 
tubercles are recommended for livestock feeding in times of famine. One cock 
receiving a ration of tubercles and barley gained 205 gm. in three months as 
compared with a gain of 415 gm. by another bird on a check ration. 


‘Linn. Soc. N. S. Wale», Proc.„ 46 (1621). pt 2, pp. 289-251. 
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The chemical composition of chaff, grain, and vegetables from the 
middle Volga region, D. Liskter (Zhur, Opytn, Agron. ^go-Vostoka (Jour. 
Ewpt. Landw. SMost. Eur.-Ruaslands), 1 (1922), No. 1, pp. 75-85).-—The Ger¬ 
man abstract of this article states that analyses of chaff and straw; barley, 
oat, rye, and corn grains; and cultivated vegetables raised In the Volga region 
differed in certain respects from the analyses of like crops reported in western 
Europe and America. 

Report on commercial feeding stuffs, 1022, E. M. Batlet itt al. (Con- 
neotiout State Sta, Bnh 249 (1923), pp. 445-4^3). —^This contains the report of 
the official analyses of samples of feeding stuffs for 1922, including further in¬ 
formation similar to that given in the previous report (B. S. R., 47, p. 570). 

Michigan commercial feedinjf stuffs (Mich. Dept. Agr. Bui 20 (1922), pp. 
75).—^The guaranteed and found analyses of 338 samples of feeding stuffs col¬ 
lected in Michigan from June 1 to September 30, 1922, are given, as well as 
lists of the brands of feeds registered and other miscellaneous Information 
dealing with tlie legal requirements and definitions of feeding-stuffs. 

Commercial feeds, 1922, J, O. Halverson and L. M. Nixon (N. C. Dept. 
Apr. Bui, 1928, Agr., pp. 47). —The guaranteed and found analyses of 328 sam¬ 
ples of feeds analyzed in Nortli Carolina during 1922 are given, as well as 
other information on the regulations and definitions of feeding stuffs sold in 
the State. 

Commercial stock feeds, 1922.—Report of Inspection work, F. B. 
Kttnst (W. Va. Dept. Agr. But. 57 (1922), pp. 75). —The guaranteed and found 
analyses of samples of feeding stuffs Inspected during the year ended June 
30, 1922, are reported in detail, as well as the text of the West Virginia feed 
law and definition.s and compositions of feeding stuffs. 

The technique of breeding rats for feeding experiments, G. A. Habtweu. 
and E, C. and V. H. Mottiiam (Bioehem. Jour., 17 (1923), No. 2, pp. 208-215, 
ftga. 5).—This is an account of the methods used by the authors in breeding 
rats for experimental purposes. The rats produced are large and healthy 
animals which make rapid growth under normal conditions. 

The plan has been to select a few strong and healthy rats, preferably black 
and white piebalds and albinos, for a foundation stf)ck, from which the future 
animals are produced by inbreeding. A north room, without too many win¬ 
dows, which is kept between 60 and 70® F., is recommended for housing. 
Wooden or metal cages may be used, but the wood is more difficult to free of 
diseases and parasites, though the rats seem to like it better. The young 
females are bred at six months of age by putting 4 males with 16 females in 
a large cage. Just before parturition they are removed and placed in indi¬ 
vidual cages until weniiing at 21 days. Bread and milk and table scraps are 
recommended for feeding. Frequent handling of the animals from birth makes 
them more disposed to be handled later in life. Suggested methods of treating 
animals for scab and mange are also given. 

[Feeding experiments at the Minnesota Station] (Minnesota Sta. Rpt. 
1922, pp. 58-80).—The results of several feeding experiments are reported, 
which include those previously noted (B. S. R., 48, pp. 72, 661). 

Stoine feeding investigations, B. F. Ferrln and M, A. McCarty.—A compari- 
Bon of growing and fattening fall and spring pigs has been carried on with 
30 1920 fall pigs, 60 1921 spring pigs, and 30 1921 fall pigs. The results indi¬ 
cate that fall pigs properly cared for make practically tlie same gains as 
spring pigs and require very little more feed per 100 lbs. of gain, but it is 
necessary to feed them more high protein feeds than are required by spring 
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pigs on pasture. Oil meal was not a satisfactory substitute for tankage eren 
with the addition of semisolid buttermilk. 

Watering ewe lamha, P. A. Anderson and R. Aune.—A ration of corn silage, 
clover hay, and grain (com, oats, and oil meal 3:3:1) fed at the rate of 

1 lb. per day was more efficient than rations containing only corn or oats or 
mixtures of the two with and without bran. 

[Experiments with beef cattle at the Montana Station], 0. N. Arnxti' 
(Montana Sta, Rpt, 1922, pp. 16, 17). —The 1921 calf crop was divided into two 
lots, one lot receiving alfalfa hay only during the 147-day wintering period, 
whereas the other lot received alfalfa hay and sunflower silage. The average 
daily gains per head made by the two lots during this period were 1 and 1.1 
lbs., respectively, and the calculated daily Ibosts of the rations 6.4 and 6.5 
cts. The condition of the calves was practically the same, but during the 
following summer while on bunch grass mountain range the calves which had 
been wintered on alfalfa hay only gained an average of 200 lbs. in 140 days, 
whereas the other ^ot gained 177.8 lbs, per head in the same time. 

Fattening calves, yearlings, and two-year-olds, G. Bohstedt (Ohio 8ta. 
Mo. But, 8 (1923), No, 9-10, pp. 131-138, flga. 10).—In continuing the compara¬ 
tive feeding tests with yearlings and 2-year-old steers (E. S. R., 48, p. 663) 
during 1922-23, 20 calves, 20 yearlings, and 20 2-year-old steers were fed on 
dally rations of 2 lbs. of oil meal, with corn silage and mixed hay according 
to appetite. One-half of the steers of each age were full fed corn, whereas the 
others received only one-half as much com. The feeding period for the calves 
lasted 175 days, for the yearlings 147 days, and for the 2-year-old8 119 days. 
The average daily gains of calves full fed com were 2.19 lbs. and those half fed 

2 lbs. The yearlings receiving the full feed of com made average dally gains 
of 2.42 lbs. and those receiving the half feed 2.01 lbs. The 2-year-olds full 
fed on corn made average dally gains of 2.81 lbs. and those receiving the 
half feed of com 2.31 lbs. The steers receiving the full feeds of corn sold 
for 75 cts. more per 100 lbs. than those that received the half feed of com In 
the calf and 2-year-old lots and for $1.25 more in the yearling lot. The 
younger cattle required leas feed for the production of gains than the older 
ones, but those receiving full feeds of com were more profitable in all cases. 

Alfalfa and silage for fattening cattle, G. Bohstedt (Ohio Sta. AIo. Bui, 8 
(1923), No, 9-10, pp. 139-U4, figs. 6 ),—^Three lots of 4 heifers and 1 steer each, 
averaging 19 months of age were fed for 10 weeks on an average daily ration 
of 9.4 lbs. of alfalfa hay and 22.2 lbs. of silage per head, during which time 
they made average daily gains of 1.41 lbs. In the next 126 days one of the 
lots, continued on the same feeds with an increase in the proportion of silage, 
gained an average of 1.16 lbs. per head daily. A second lot, which received 
additional feeds of 2 lbs. of oil meal per head daily, gained 1.46 lbs., and the 
third lot, receiving a full feed of corn in addition to the silage and hay, gained 
an average of 2 lbs. per head daily. 

A study of the results of the test showed that the com and oil meal not only 
produced better gains, but the selling price and profits from the steers were 
likewise greater. 

Pennsylvania cattle feeding experiments, W. H. Tomhave (Penn State 
Parmer, 16 (1923), No. 9, pp. 227, {&37).—The 1922-23 steer feeding tests at the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station were conducted similarly to those in previous 
years (E. S. R., 49, p. 268). Five lots of 2-year-olds, weighing about 770 lbs. 
each, were fed for 140 days on the following daily rations: Lot 1, 19.91 lbs. of 
com silage, 12.51 of shelled com, 4.18 of corn stover, and 2.15 Iba of cotton¬ 
seed meal; lot 2 same as lot 1, with the substitution of cane molasses for 80 
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per cent of the shelled corn; lot 3, 7.77 lbs. of mixed hay, 12.51 of corn, and 
2.15 lbs. of cottonseed meal; lot 4, 11,74 lbs. of mixed hay, 8.82 of shelled com, 
3.75 of cane molasses, and 2.15 lbs. of cottonseed meal; and lot 5, 46.61 lbs. of 
com silage, 2.87 of corn stover, and 2.11 lbs. of cottonseed meal. The average 
dally gains and calculated cost per 100 lbs. in the different lots were, respec¬ 
tively, 2.45 lbs. and $11.65, 2.11 lbs. and $13.25, 2.15 lbs. and $12.71, 2.17 lbs. 
and $13.50, and 2.03 lbs. and $8.83. Hogs followed the steers in lots 1 to 4. 
The valuation per 100 lbs. placed on the lots as Indicating the quality of finish 
were for lot 1 $9.25, lot 2 $8.90, lot 3 $8.80, lot 4 $8.60, and lot 5 $8.75. In¬ 
cluding the returns from" the hogs, lots 1 and 5 made profits of $5.60 and 
$7.49 per head, respectively, whereas there were losses in lots 2, 3, and 4 of 
$1.81, $0.65, and $6.68 per head. ^ 

Memorandum on the cattle industry of Southern Rhodesia (Rhodesia 
Affr, Jour,, 18 (1921), No. S, pp. 237-314, pis. 2). —This is essentially a mono¬ 
graph of the beef cattle industry of Southern Rhodesia, prepared by a com¬ 
mittee to familiarize any persons interested or likely to Invest capital in the 
production or marketing of beef, with the conditions existing in that country 
and the possibilities for further development. 

The country is described in detail, and statistics showing the number and 
exports of cattle during past years and estimated for 1922, 1923, and 1924, the 
breeds of cattle and methods of management, transportation facilities, markets, 
and existing future outlets for beef are thoroughly discussed. 

[Wintering ewe lambs at the Montana Station], C. N. Arnett (Montana 
8 ta. Rpt. 1922, p. 17). —Three rations were compared for wintering ewe lambs. 
The amounts of the feeds were adjusted to produce like gains in all lots, and 
the calculated dally costs of the different rations per lamb were alfalfa hay 
alone 1.18 cts., alfalfa hay and whole oats 1.13 cts., and alfalfa hay, oat straw, 
and wheat screenings 0.83 cts. The results of the study Indicated that 1 lb. 
of oats was equal to 3.55 lbs. of hay, and that 1 lb. of wheat screenings and 
1.23 lbs. of oat straw were equal to 2.41 lbs. of hay. 

Place of sheep on western Washington farms, C. M. Hubbard (Western 
Washington Sta. Bimo. Bui, 11 (1923), No. 4 , pp. 82, 83). —A popular appeal for 
more farm fiocks in western Washington. 

[Fattening pigs at the Montana Station], C. N. Arnett (Montan^a Sta. Rpt. 
1922, pp. 17, 18). —^The results of comparisons of different methods of feeding 
barley to pigs indicated that dry whole barley produced slower gains than 
when the barley was soaked for 24 hours or ground. It is deemed practical 
to feed dry whole barley when the cost of grinding exceeds 10 per cent of the 
value of the grain. Preliminary work on the entire cost of producing 200-lb. 
pigs indicates that brood sows producing 1 or 2 litters per year can be carried 
in good condition on 4.1 lbs. of ground barley and 1.7 lbs. of good alfalfa hay 
per day. A ration of 2.8 lbs. of ground barley and 10.9 lbs. of beets was also 
satisfactory. Sows farrowing fall Utters, however, require somewhat more 
feed to bring them to desirable condition at farrowing time in the spring. 

Soy beans and soy bean oil meal for pigs, W. L. Robison (Ohio Sta. Mo. 
Bui, 8 (1923), No. 9-10, pp. 149-153) experiments with swine are 

reported In which raw and cooked soy beans and soy bean oil meal have been 
compared with tankage as supplements to corn for fattening hogs. The pigs 
receiving the corn and tankage rations made slightly better gains than those 
receiving raw soy beans without com, but when cooked soy beans were fed 
with minerals the gains exceeded those made by tankage. Pigs receiving soy 
bean oil meal as a supplement to com, with minerals, also gained slightly 

80956—24-• 
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more rapidly than those receiving tankage. The necessity of feeding minerals 
with soy beans is emphasized. 

Soft oily bacon.*—Its cause and prevention, P, W. Jackson (Jour. Min. 
Agr. [Ot. Brit.], SO (192S), No. S, pp. 261-267).-—By means of chemical tests the 
relative tendmicy of the oils of different feeding stuffs to produce soft fat in 
pigs lias been determined according to the number of parts by weight of firm 
pig fat that would furnish an even blend having a standard softness when 
mixed with 10 parts of the oil in question. The feeding stuffs are then rated 
according to their tendency to produce soft pork, based on the softening power 
of the oil and the amount of the oil in the feed. 

On the effect of deficiency of iron In the diet of pigs (preliminary com* 
mnnication), J. P. McGowan and A. Cmcmxj* {Biochem. Jour., 17 (192S), No, 
2, pp. 20Jh^07), —An account is given of the occurrence of pathological condi¬ 
tions resembling cottonseed meal poisoning in 3 to 4 weeks old pigs in a 
large pig breeding establishment. The practice had been to pasture the sows 
to within two weeks of farrowing time, when they were confined to a pen and 
received a ration of fish meal, corn, and brewers* offal. The pigs thrived until 
they were 3 or 4 weeks of age when they became dull and listless, followed 
by the development of a spasmodic Jerking of the diaphragm and with death 
usually resulting. 

A post-mortem examination showed that the pericardial, pleural, and peri¬ 
toneal cavities and lungs contained large amounts of fluid. The blood was 
watery and pale, the hemoglobin being about 16 per cent and the erythrocytes 
about 3,(XX),000 per cubic millimeter. Fatty degeneration had occurred in the 
heart muscle, liver, and kidney. Where partial recovery wag effected adhesions 
occurred. The sows also became emaciated. 

It was concluded that a deficiency of Iron in the diet was the cause of the 
trouble. Large doses of ferric oxid were given in the feed, and the diseased 
pigs showed signs of recovery and the young pigs developed without evidence 
of the diseased condition. The hemoglobin of the blood rose in three weeks 
to 70 to 80 per cent. 

The relationship of these symptoms to cottonseed meal poisoning and other 
diseases is noted, and it is intimated that a lack of iron may also be a con¬ 
tributing factor in those cases, 

Baisedi orphan pigs.—Protein modifications of cow’s whole milk, fre* 
quency of feeding, nutritive ratio studies, J. M. Evvabd, G. V. Glattelteb, 
and Q. W. Waijace (Iowa Sta. Research Bui 79 (1923), pp. Ul-492, figs. S ).— 
This is a more detailed report ot a portion of the studies on methods of feed¬ 
ing orphan pigs (B. S. R., 49, p. 774), dealing with protein modifications of 
cow’s milk and the nutritive ratio of the rations of young pigs. The first part 
of the bulletin consists of a discussion and a review of the literature on the 
relative completeness and desirable modifications of cow’s milk as a food for 
infants and a food for young pigs. 

In the first experiment described, 14 12-day-old Poland China pigs were 
divided into lots of 2 each and fed whole milk at the rate of 2 to 3 lbs. per 
pig per day for 30 days and 3 lbs. per day for the succeeding 20 days. SheUed 
corn, meat meal tankage, and block salt were self-fed to each lot, and sufiicient 
of the following feeds were added to the whole milk in the different lots to 
supply 1 and 2 per cent of protein in addition to that supplied by the milk: 
Gaseln, blood meal, and linseed oil meal. The pigs were fed milk 4 times 
a day during the first 30 days and 8 times a day during the succeeding 20 days, 
after which a disease resembling pneumonia developed and the test was 
discontinued. 
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The range of the average daily gains made by the pigs on the different 
rations was from 0.448 to 0.588 lb., the check lot (milk only) making the larg¬ 
est gains, followed in order by the lots receiving 3 per cent protein in the 
form of casein, blood meal, and linseed meal, then in turn by the lots receiving 
1 per cent protein from the same feeds and in same order. The largest 
amounts of shelled corn and meat meal were consumed by the check lot and 
the smallest amounts by the lots receiving linseed meal The authors state 
that the occurrence of the diseased condition of the pigs was probably due to 
faulty nutrition. The pigs receiving 3 per cent linseed meal Imd markedly 
deformed legs and were not as growthy as the others. 

Another test was carried out^wlth 7 18-day-old pigs, individual pigs being 
fed the same rations as were given to the different lots in the previous ex¬ 
periment. The 2 pigs receiving the casein supplements led in average daily 
gains, making 0.888 and 0.85 lb. per day on the 3 and 1 per cent protein rations, 
respectively. The pigs receiving 3 and 1 per cent protein from linseed oil 
meal made average daily gains of 0.817 and 0.783 lb., the latter gain being 
equaled by the pig receiving 3 per cent protein from blood meal. The check 
pig gained an average of 0.772 lb. per day, whereas the pig receiving 1 per cent 
blood meal protein only gained 0.725 lb. per day. The linseed oil meal pigs 
in this experiment, as in the preceding one, were paunchy and not as growthy 
as the others, though their coats were slick. The gains made by the pigs from 
60 to 00 days, which was after weaning, were greater and more economical 
for the pigs which had received the 1 per (‘ent protein supplements. The 
casein lots not only made the best gains throughout the entire 90 d«nys of 
feeding, but they were smoother and more uniform. 

In another experiment the gains made by lots of 2 pigs each full fed whole 
milk 3 and 7 times a day, respectively, with access to tankage and corn in 
self-feeders, were compared. The average daily gains were slightly greater 
with 7 times a day feeding, but more shelled corn and Uxnkage were con¬ 
sumed and less milk was required to produce a unit of gain by the pigs fed 
3 times daily. The authors recommend feeding 5 or G times daily to very 
young pigs, with gradual reduction to 3 times dally when the pigs get nicely 
started. Regularity of amount and time of feeding are also very desirable. 

TO) furnish information on the nutritive ratio of the rations of small pigs, 
a study was made of the feeds consumed by the pigs receiving milk only in ad¬ 
dition to corn and tankage self-fed in the above experiments. The nutritive 
ratios in each case were calculated for lO-day periods. Similar data are 
reported for another lot of C pigs fed 10 days on unlimited amounts of milk, 
50 days on limited amounts of milk, and a succeeding 30 days when no milk 
was fed. The average nutritive ratio to 100 days of age for all lots was 
1:3.807. 

Swine type experiments, S. Burx (Nail Stockman and Farmer, 47 
No. IS, p. 12, flg, 1 ).—In a feeding t(‘st at the Illinois Experiment Station, the 
rate and economy of gains of Poland China pigs of three different types (short¬ 
legged, long-legged, and medium) have been compared. There were 20 pigs 
in each lot but they were fed individually on a ration of corn, tankage, and 
middlings. The gains of the medium type were made 3.6 per cent more rapidly 
than the short-legged, and 15 per cent more rapidly than the long-legged type. 
The short-legged pigs required 3 per cent more feed and the rangy pigs 8 
p4r cent more feed than the pigs of medium type. 

Fifteen pigs from each lot were slaughtered at approximate weights of 225 
Iba, and the carcasses were divided into the usual retail cuts and weighed. 
The amounts of lean, fat, and bone were then determined for each cut. The 
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dresadng percentages were practically equal, but the carcasses of the long-legged 
pigs lacked quality, were not finished, and there was a greater percentage of 
bone and trimmings than in the carcasses of the other pigs. 

The author states that if the long-legged pigs had been slaughtered at a 
heavier weight they would not have been so objectionable. 

Swine management, G. L. Burusson (La, Agr, Col, Ext, Oirc, 62 (1922) ^ pp, 
H* 2 ),—This consists essentially of a discussion of the general principles 

of care, management, feeding, and housing of swine, with brief articles on 
Grazing Crops for Hogs, by W. R. Perkins, and Hog Diseases, by M. M. La- 
Croix. 

A history of hogs and pork production in Missouri, J. Ashton (Missouri 
State Bd, Agr, Mo, Bui, 20 (192S), No, 1, pp, 75, figs. 11).—*A sketch of the his¬ 
tory of hogs and pork production in Missouri is given, dating back to the time 
when Columbus brought the first hogs to Cuba and De Soto probably took hogs 
into Missouri in 1541. The very early history is given in considerable detail 
and includes many quotations from very old and almost inaccessible records. 

The duration of the gestation period in thoroughbred mares, B£dei. 
(Rev, Zootech, [Paris'], 2 (192S), No. 4, pp. $16S27, fig. 1 ),—Records of the 
length of gestation periods of 62 thoroughbred foals sired by two different 
stallions during the years 1920, 1921, and 1922 were studied as to the causes 
of the variation in length. It was found that males were carried in different 
years an average of from 4 to 10 days longer than the females. The foals of 
one stallion were carried longer than the foals of the other each year. There 
was also found to be considerable variation for different mares and under 
different conditions. 

Judging horses, M. W. Harper and R. S. TIam (Cornell Reading (bourse for 
the Farm, No, 162 (192S), pp. figs, 22 ).—^The essential princiides of horse 
judging and descriptions of the breeds are briefly presented. 

Contribution to the knowledge of metabolism in birds, Z. Soko?.o\vska 
(Rocz, Nauk Rolnicz., 9 (1923), No. 2, pp. 211-234 ).—In experiments with fowls 
at the Jagellonian University, Krakow, Poland, it was found that the crude 
fiber of barley passed through the alimentary canal practically unchanged, 
whereas the greater part of the fiber of wheat bran and potatoes was digested. 
It was also found that nitrogen retention was much greater in animals receiv¬ 
ing a mixture of potatoes and wheat bran than in animals receiving only barley. 

In a second experiment 3 young fowls were fed for 5 days, after which 1 
was killed and submitted to a complete analysis. The other 2 birds were fed 
for 28 days on liberal rations of barley alone for one bird and a mixture of 
potatoes and wheat bran for the other bird. The starch values of the two 
rations were equal. Both animals were analyzed at the end of the test, and 
it was found that both had formed considerable amounts of fat and that there 
also had been a marked increase in the amount of protein stored during the 
feeding period. 

A French abstract of the article is appended. 

Poultry breeding records, W. A. Lippincott (Kansas Sta. Circ. 99 (192$), 
pp, $4, figs. This circular gives complete directions for keeping breeding 
records of poultry, discussing more especially the matings used and records of 
the progeny; trap nest records for egg production; and systems for storing eggs. 
Directions for pedigree hatching and marking the chicks by wing bands are 
also given, and sample pedigree blanks and record sheets are presented. 

Natural and arUilcial incubation of hens* eggs, A. R. Lee (V, S, Dept, 
Agr,, Farmers* Bui. 1$$$ (192$), pp* 11+18, figs. 5).—Revised edition of Farm¬ 
ers’ Bulletin 585 (B. S. R., 81, p. 173). 
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liaying out a ten^acre poultry rouchf G. K. Shoup { Weatern Washington 
8ta, Bitno. Bui, 11 {192S), No, 4, pp. 69-72, fig, 1 ),—Popular instructions for 
planning a small poultry farm. 

The poultry man* s daily schedule, Mbs. G. R. Shoup ( Western Washington 
Sta, Bimo, Bui, 11 (1923), No. 4, pp, 72^74). —^A suggested daily working 
schedule for the practical poultryman. 

DAIRY FARMIITG—DAIRYING. 

[Experiments in the Minnesota Station] division of dairy husbandry 
(Minnesota Sta. Rpt, 1922, pp. 65-67, figs, 2), —The experiments of this depart¬ 
ment have been mainly continuations of those previously noted (E. S. R., 47, 
p. 379). 

Food requirements for growing animals, C, H. Eckles et al.—The additional 
data from 23 animals corroborate the results given in the previous report on 
the energy requirements of growing dairy animals. The feeding of yeast in 
addition to the regular rations to one-half of the purebred dairy calves until 
six months of age has shown no advantage in the form of additional growth. 
The results of the experiments in the use of milk as the sole diet for calves 
have been similar to those noted In the previous report 

Raising calves with the minimum amount of milk, Eckles and T. W. Gullick- 
son.—Previously noted (E. S. R., 49, p. 473). 

Microorganisms in silage and their pathological significance, Eckles, C. P. 
Fitch, and E. 0. Stakman.—Moldy silage was fed to 3 sheep and 1 horse for 
2 months, and large quantities of growing cultures of the common molds were 
administered as a drench to these animals with negative results. Four 
animals fed silage from 4 to 14 days which was supposed to have killed G 
cattle showed no detrimental effects from the feeding. 

Chemical and biological studies in animal nutrition (Minnesota 8ta. Rpt, 
1922, pp. 37, 38).—Two stu<lies with dairy cattle are reported under this pro¬ 
ject. 

Facial's influerunng the vitamin content of milk, C. Kennedy, L. S. Palmer, 
and C. H. Eckles.~Essentially noted previously (E. S. R., 47, p. 78). 

Vitamin requirements for growth and milk production of dairy cattle, Palmer, 
H. M. Harsliaw, and Eckles.—A deficiency but not complete absence of vitamin 
B has been found in beet pulp, gluten feed, hominy, and rice. Autoclaving 
under 15 lbs. pressure would not reduc^e the slight growth-promoting powers 
of these feeda 

** Silage corn ” or “ field corn ” for silage? C. 0. Hayden (Ohio Sta. Mo. 
Bui, 8 (1928), No. 9-10, pp. 145-148).—The vemMs of five years* tests In com¬ 
paring the production and feeding value of silage from early maturing (Clar- 
age) corn and late maturing (Blue Ridge) corn are reported. The average 
yields for the Blue Ridge per acre were 11.97 tons and for the Olarage 10.31 
tons. 

In studying the feeding value, from 8 to 12 cows were fed each year by the 
double reversal method, the same basal ration being fed to each lot according 
to appetite, the only difference in the rations being the kind of silage which 
was fed. In comparing the results, the author calculated that the Blue Ridge 
silage was 1.14 per cent more efilclent for milk production and 2.17 per cent 
for butterfat production, whereas the Clarage silage seemed to be about 12.6 
per cent more efficient in the production of gains in live weight. On an acre 
basis the Blue Ridge ration was about 6 per cent more efficient In the produc¬ 
tion of milk and 7 per cent more efficient in the production of butterfat 
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[Simflower v. corn silage for milk production], C. N, Aenett (Montana 
8ta. Bpt 1922, p. iS).—Six cows fed 91 days on corn silage produced an average 
of 23.19 lbs. of milk dally as compared with 22.56 lbs. of milk produced by other 
cows receiving a similar ration with sunflower silage substituted for the com 
silage. Live weight gains were approximately equal in both lots. 

Besults of investigations on the herd of cows at the royal domain of 
Kleinhof-Tapiau, W. Oeimmke (Landw. Jahrh, 58 (1923), No. 4, pp. 5S3--586)* — 
The author has summarized the data collected on the composition and produc¬ 
tion of milk In the Holstein herd at the royal domain of Kleinhof-Tapiau, 
Prussia, from October, 1887, to March, 1922 (period from July, 1914, to March, 
1915, omitted). The data are treated in much the same manner as was first 
done by Pleischmann (E. S. R., 3, p. 424). The general conditions under which 
the data were collected were the same as noted in that paper. The cows were 
milked twice daily. They were usually pastured from the middle of May until 
the middle of October, and determinations of the amount, fat content, and 
specific gravity of the milk were made on three days of each week from which 
were calculated the total solids, solids-not-fat, and percentage of fat in the 
solids. 

The averages for the daily records of all cows during each month of each 
year are tabulated In full and averaged for the years 1887 to 1914, which were 
not affected by the wartime conditions, and for the period 1918 and 1922 repre¬ 
senting the post-war period. The following table gives the monthly averages 
for the two periods: 


Average changes in milk production and composition of a Holstein herd during 
the different months of the years for the pre-war and post-war periods. 


Month. 

Average for the years 1887-1914. 

Average for the years 1918-1922. 

Aver¬ 

age 

(Imly 

milk 

produc¬ 

tion. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Fat 

con¬ 

tent;. 

Solids- 

not- 

fat. 

Total 

solids. 

Fat 

con¬ 

tent 

of 

solids. 

Aver¬ 

age 

daily 

milk 

produc¬ 

tion. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Fat 

con¬ 

tent. 

SoUds- 

not- 

fat. 

Total 

solids. 

Fat 

con¬ 

tent 

of 

soUds. 


Kg, 

Degrees. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Perec. 

Kg. 

Degrees. 

Per ct. 

Per cl. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

January... 

9.17 

31.39 

3.08 

8.73 

11.81 

26.1 

4.97 

30.93 

3.24 

8.63 

11.87 

27.3 

February. 

9.04 

31.30 

3.01 

8.69 

11.70 

25.7 

4.93 

31.05 

3.14 

8.65 

11.79 

26.7 

March. 

10.71 

31.19 

3.03 

8.67 

11.70 

25.9 

5.38 

31.18 

3.02 

8.66 

11.68 

25.8 

AprU. 

11.08 

31.01 

2.97 

8.61 

11.58 

25.7 

5.50 

30.60 

8.03 

8.49 

11.52 

26.8 

May. 

10.79 

30.68 

3,16 

8,67 

11.73 

26.9 

6.74 

31.29 

; 3.11 

8,71 

11.82 

26.3 

June. 

11.23 

30.86 1 

3.16 

8.61 

11.77 

26.9 

9.49 

31.91 

; 3.18 

8.88 

12.06 

26.4 

July. 

9.68 

30.35 

3.29 

8.51 

11.80 

27.9 

8.65 

31.59 

1 3.20 

8.80 

12.00 

26.7 

August... 

8.02 

30.14 

3.33 

8.46 

11.79 

28.2 

8.33 

31.00 

3.22 

8.66 

11.88 

27.1 

September 

8.42 

30.26 

3,39 1 

8.51 

11.90 

28.5 

6.69 

30 93 

3.36 

8.66 

12.02 

27.9 

October... 

7.77 

30.52 

3.34 

8.56 

11.90 

28.1 

5.58 

30.79 

3.50 

8.66 

12.16 

28.8 

November 

7.87 

31.08 

3.13 

8.06 

11.79 

26.6 

4.94 

31.15 

3.38 

8.73 

12.11 

27.9 

December. 

8.39 

31.24 

3.11 

8.69 

11,80 

26.3 

4.89 

31.23 

3.27 

8.72 

11.90 

27.8 


The author attributes most of the variations to the time of freshening of 
the cows and the changes from pasture to winter feeding. Most of the cows 
freshened in the late winter or early spring during the first period, but were 
somewhat variable in the second. The changes in composition and produc¬ 
tion of the milk following the placing of the cows on pasture are tabulated for 
each year. A study of the relationship between changes in composition of 
the milk throughout the year showed that the fat content was lowest when 
the milk flow during the stabling period wds greatest This usually occurred 
in the month of April, as most cows had Just freshened at that time. The 
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iSLt percentage began to increase when the cows were put on pasture and 
continued to a maximum in the month of September. 

The curves for total solids and fat percentage of the total solids are very 
similar to the curve for the fat content of the milk. The amount of solids- 
not-fat rises gradually from a minimum in August to a maximum in January, 
followed by a gradual decrease, though a slight increase occurs during the 
month of June. There is a tendency toward a reciprocal relationship be¬ 
tween the content of fat and solids-not-fat. The specific gravity of the milk 
depends on the solids-not-fat and is closely related to it. 

The relationship between the composition of morning and evening milk 
during each month from 1888 to 1896 is also tabulated in detail and discussed. 

The practicability of the milking machine, J. L. Lush (Texas 8ta, Giro, 
SO (19B3), pp, 5-23, figs, 2), —Comparisons between hand milking and milking 
with machines followed by hand stripping have been made as to the yield, 
bacterial conient of the milk, and time and cost of milking. 

In studying the effect on yield, the cows of the herd were divided into two 
groups as evenly as possible, and group A was hand milked and group B 
milked with a machine during the first, fourth, fifth, and eighth 30-day 
periods. During tiie second, third, sixth, and seventh periods, group A was 
machine milked and group B hand milked. There w^as a natural decrease 
from one 30-day period to the next, due to advancing lactation, but the 
average decrease when tiie cows were milked with the machine in two 
continuous periods was 10.4±1.57 per cent, when milked by hand in two 
continuous i>eriods 13.6±:2.03 per c*ent, when milked by machine in one period 
and followed by hand in the second period 13.4±1.12 per t*ent, and when 
changed from hand milking in the first period to machine milking in the 
second 17.3:±1.96 per cent. The slight differences in the rate of decreased 
yields are thus in favor of hand milking. 

Comparisons of the bacterial counts of milk drawn by hand and by machine 
show that hand milking produced cleaner milk, but differences in the dis¬ 
infecting solutions and methods of cleaning the udders produce far greater 
changes in the bacterial counts of the milk than differences between hand and 
machine milking. Records kept of the time required in milking by both 
methods showed that an average of 7,296rt0.035 minutes were required for hand 
milking and 4.643±0.016 minutes for machine milking. It required, however, 
an additional 28.7 minutes each day for cleaning the milking machine. The 
estimated yearly expense for operating the milking machine was calculated 
at $194.32. 

The effects of underfeeding on milk secretion, A. C, Ragsdale and C. W. 
Tubnes (Jovr. Dairy 8ci,, 6 (J92S), No. PP- 251-250, figs, 2). —^The effects of 
underfeeding on milk and fat production were studied at the Missouri Ex¬ 
periment Station by feeding a Jersey, a Holstein, and an Ayrshire cow In the 
first half of lactation for 3 days on a ration supplying more than an adequate 
amount of nutrients, followed by 10 days’ feeding of a ration calculated to 
supply the exact requirements for nutrition, follow’ed by a second 10 days’ 
feeding on a ration supplying one-half the normal amount of nutrients, with 
a final 10-day period in which the animals were again placed on a super¬ 
normal plane of nutrition. 

The amount of milk and the weights of the cows were reduced by decreasing 
the ration, but the fat percentage of the milk was increased. The average 
fat percentages for all cows in the four periods were, respectively, 4.059, 
3.986, 4.453, and 3.728. The temperatures of the cows were also taken, but 
no consistent abnormalities were observed. This test was partially repeated 
with 8 cows, using shorter test periods, with similar results. 
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Cows first tiirned to pasture have shown decreased milk production and in¬ 
creased fat percentages due, it is suggested, to a lower plane of nutrition be¬ 
cause of the large amounts of succulent grass required to supply sufficient 
nutrients for a normal plane of nutrition. 

Studies in milk secretion*——XI, Relation between the butterfat percent¬ 
age of one lactation and the butterfat percentage of a subsequent lac¬ 
tation in Guernsey advanced registry cattle, J. W. Gowei9 {Jour, Dairy Soi,, 6 
(192$), No, pp. SSO-SiS ).—This is a more complete report of the paper pre¬ 
viously noted from an abstract (E. S. B., 48, p. 478). 

Factors induencing two-day official butterfat tests of cows, C. E. WYiiX£ 
(t/our. Dairy Sci., 6 (192$), No, 4, pp. 292^-298, flo», $),—In studying the factors 
influencing the butterfat test of cows, the butterfat percentages of the milk 
of tested Jersey cattle have been found to vary during the different parts 
of the year, the lowest average test being 4.95 per cent in July and the 
highest 6.15 per cent in November. The fat test was also found to vary with 
the stage of lactation, the lowest fat percentages averaging 4.84 during the 
first month and gradually rising to 6.18 per cent in the twelfth month of 
lactation. 

To study the variations in the fat content which might be Induced by the 
mner, 22 Holstein and Jersey cows at the University of Tennessee were divided 
into two lots and the effect on the following 2-day fat percentage of leaving about 
one-fourth of the milk in the udder of one lot was determined for three dif¬ 
ferent periods. Average increases of 0.08, 0.16, and 0.20 per cent were produced 
by leaving the milk in the udder. The application of the results of this 
test to 2-day official butterfat tests of cows Is suggested. 

Copper in dairy products and its solution in milk under various condi¬ 
tions, F. E. Rice and J. Miscall {Jour. Dairy Sd,, 6 {1923), No, 4, pp, 261-- 
277), —^Nineteen experiments in determining the effects of different substances 
and conditions on the solubility of copper in milk are reported from the New 
York Cornell Experiment Station. The amount of copper dissolved has been 
found to be increased by the presence of air and oxygen in tiie milk, corroded 
surface of the copper, increased amounts of the surface of copper exposed, and 
time of exposure, A temperature of 145® P. seemed to be more favorable for 
dissolving the copper than higher or lower temperatures. Milk which had 
previously been boiled was found to dissolve much less copper than unboiled 
milk. An increased sugar or acidity content of the milk resulted In a very 
slight increase in the power to dissolve copper, whereas bubbling carbon 
dloxid through the milk had no effect. On separating milk containing large 
amounts of copper in a cream separator, it was concluded that the cjopper 
distributes Itself between the cream and the skim milk fractions approximately 
in proportion to the amount of water present in each. 

Several experiments indicated that copi)er may be lost from milk when it 
is placed In tin cans or when the milk is in contact with tin. 

Factors affecting the butterfat test of cream samples, T. H. Bbouqhton 
and B. L. Hammond {Indiana Sta, Bui. 271 {1928), pp. 16, figs, 6).— The results 
of experiments are reported in determining the changes in the butterfat test 
of samples of cream held for varying periods under different conditions. 
Samples in sealed Jars were not appreciably affected, but in the case of sam- 
ptes placed In open Jars the fat test was Increased at temperatures of 74, 90, 
and 185 to 140® F., with lower humidity, longer holding periods, richer cream, 
afld widffir mouthed Jars. The changes in fat test ran as high as 8 per cent in 
45 per cent cream held 48 hours at 90®, with the humidity 40 to 46 per cent. 
Oth«r results of this test have been previously noted by Gregory (E. S* B., 48, 
p* 479). 
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Better cream for batter making* V. <J. Mamhabt (Indiana 8 ia. Circ. 113 
(1&23), pp, 12y figs. 7).—A popular discussion is given of the conditions that are 
necessary for the production of cream of the best quality. The off-havors and 
undesirable characteristics which make cream undesirable for butter making 
are also discussed. 

Chemistry of the formation and manufacture of dairy products and fac* 
tors Influencing milk production and the composition and properties of 
milk (Minnesota 8 ta, RpU 1922, pp. 39, 40 , 42, 43, fig. 1 ). —number of investi¬ 
gations have been made under this project, some of which have been previously 
noted (E. S. R., 48, p. 81; 49, p. 74). 

Factors influencing the viscosity of milk and their relation to creaming, 

L. S. Palmer and E. O. Anderson.—^Tliis investigation has shown that a direct 
correlation exists between the depth of the cream layer on milk standardized 
for fat percentage and the viscosity of the milk and tlie factors influencing 
viscosity. As a factor in determining the volume of cream rising, the per- 
c^entage of hydrophylic colloids in the milk is apparently of more importance 
than the size of the fat globules. The detrimental effect of pasteurization on 
creaming is apparently lessened by the presence of the fat globules, as cream 
will not rise when raw cream and skim milk previously pasteurized at 145* F. 
for 30 minutes are mixed. Albumin promotes a good cream layer, whereas 
casein depresses it. Pumping milk at 50® or lower also reduces the cream 
layer. 

Factors influencing the keeping qualities of whole-milk powders, Palmer, 
C. D. Dahle, and H. Macy.—A continuation of this study (E. S. B., p. 75) 
shows '*that oxidative and hydrolytic decompositions and destruction of the 
peroxidase are accelerated by increasing the moisture content of the powders 
even though the moisture is still below the legal limit of 5 per cent” Boom 
temperature offers the best storage condition for milk powders in temperate 
climates, but cold storage or tropical temperatures can be used when the powder 
is in sealed tin cans and does not contain large volumes of air in the powder 
granules. Paper containers are recommended for spray-process powders to be 
kept at room temperature, but they are not adaptable tor drum-process powders 
where the fat on the surface of the granule tends to leak out and become stale. 

Factors infiuencifig lactose vryntaUizution in the occurrence of sandy ice 
aeam. Palmer and Dahle.—^A study of sandiness in ice cream has been un¬ 
dertaken through a laboratory study of the crystallization of lactose in frozen 
solutions at 0® F. The solubility of lactose in water at 32® is about 10.5 per 
cent, but one may start with a 15 to 17 per cent solution and attain a solu¬ 
bility of from 12.5 to 13.5 per cent even after 14 days if kept at 0®. Protective 
colloids and acids were of no avail in delaying crystallization when used in 
quantities that might be added to ice cream. Sandiness is fundamentally a 
problem of crystal growth in ice. Low temperatures. 0®, delay crystal growth 
in contrast with temperatures of from 15 to 25®. 

Stadias on the Streptococcus paracitrovorus group, B. W. Hammbb and 

M. P. Baker (Iowa Sta. Research Bui. SI (1923), pp. i7-36').—The results of 
a study of the characteristics of 124 cultures of 8 . paracitrovorus from milk, 
cream, and butter are reported, as well as 27 cultures of other similar or¬ 
ganisms. 8 . paracitrovorus is apparently rather widely distributed In dairy 
products, and at least some cultures are resistant to pasteurization. The single 
method by which it may be differentiated with certainty from other related 
organisms is by its production of acidity in milk, a large portion of which con¬ 
sists of volatile acids. The amount of volatile acid produced In milk Is also 
very greatly Increased when sterile citric acid is added to the milk. By Its 
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action the citric acid is also destroyed. 8. paraoitrovorusy as well as other 
closely related types, produce considerable CO». More or less variation was ob* 
served between the different cultures of 8. paraeitrovoruSy but no uniform basis 
was found on which to divide the group. 

Some factors influencing quality in gelatin andl the use of the fermenta¬ 
tion test as an index of bacterial contamination, E. H. Pabiitit (Jour, DoAry 
8ci,y 6 (1923)y No, pp. 27&-282y figs, 2), —^The quality of 16 samples of gelatin 
has been studied at the Indiana Experiment Station by means of the bacterial 
content, fermentation test, and jellying strength as determined by the percent¬ 
age of gelatin required for jellying. Considerable variation was found in the 
different samples. 

The bacterial content of some Kansas ice cream, A. C. Fay (Jour, Daity 
8ci,f 6 (1928), No, -fc pp, 288-291), —The bacterial content of 115 samples of com¬ 
mercial ice cream entered in a judging contest during three years at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College varied from 1,500 to 47,000,000 ijer gram, with an 
average of 1,895,000. The author points out the value of tlie bacterial content 
of ice cream as an indication of the condition of tlie materials used and the 
care employed in the manufacture of the product. Tlie effect of the different 
processes in manufacture on the bacterial content is discussed. 

VEIEEINABY MEDICINE. 

Technique and methods of bacteriology and serology, M. Kummeb (Tech- 
nik und^Methodik der Bakteriologie und 8erologie, Berlm: Julius Springer, 
1928, pp, XI+620, figs, 228). —In this reference book on bacteriologicai and sero¬ 
logical methods for diagnosing infectious diseases, the subject matter is pre¬ 
sented in three sections. The first or general section deals with German regu¬ 
lations concerning the control of communicable diseases, the collecUon and 
transportation of material for examination, and general directions for bacterio¬ 
logical laboratory work. The second or bacteriological section deals with 
general and special bacteriological and cultural work, including a chapter on 
various methods of immunizing animals. The final section on serological meth¬ 
ods contains chapters on agglutination, precipitation, complement fixa¬ 
tion, conglutination, hemagglutination, lipoid fixation, and other serological 
tests, with their application to animal and human pattiology. Extensive refer¬ 
ences to the original literature, mostly from German sources, are given as 
footnotes. 

A textbook of pathology, F. Delafikld and T. M. Pbudden, rev. by F. C. 
Wood (New York: WUUam Wood d Co,, 1922,12, ed,, rev, and enh, pp, 
pis, 17, figs, 809), —^The first part of this work is devoted to general pathology 
(pp. 3-509), the second part to special pathology (pp. 513-1184) ; and the 
third part to the method of making post-mortem examinations and the methods 
of preserving and examining pathological tissues (pp. 1185-124B). In the 
present revision many detailed textual changes have been made and new illus¬ 
trations added, the bulk of which alterations are found in the chapters on 
tumors and the liver and in the portion devoted to the nervous system. 

Manual of veterinary medicine, J. D. Duchenb (Min, Agr, Brov, Quebec 
Bui 48 (1923), pp. 82, figs, tf).—This is an account intended for use by farmers. 

Livestock sanitation, W. H. Daiaymple (Baton Rouge: Gladney Press, 1923, 
pp. 145 , pis. g*!).—This Is a collection of short popular articles bearing upon the 
subject arranged under the headings of food, water, air and ventilation, soil, 
dinq^osal of animal excreta, disinfection, a few important microbic and parasitic 
diseases, observations concerning mistreatment of livestock, etc. 
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Rhus dermatitis, from H. toxicodendron, radlcans, and diversiloba 
(poisoniTy): Its pathology and chemotherapy, J. B. McNaib {Chicago: Unit\ 
Chicago Press, 192S, pp, XI, 298, pis, S, figs, 15), —Tin's is fi uioDographic ac¬ 
count of poison Ivy, its pathology and chemotherapy, based upon a review of the 
literature and Investigations conducted. The bibliograpliy covers 78 pages and 
is divided into classifications including botanical references, chemical refer¬ 
ences (fat formation—carbohydrates to fat in animals, carbohydrates to fat in 
plants, protein to fat in animals, Japan wax, chemistry of poisonous principle 
of Bhus, and laccase), pathological references, and remedies. 

White snakeroot (Eupatorium urtioaefoliuin) poisoning in livestock, L. 
P. Doyle and P. L. Walkey {Indiana Sta, Bui. 270 (192S), pp. 15, figs, ii).—An 
introductory account of the relation of white snakeroot to livestock poisoning 
Is first presented, which includes a description of the plant and uii account of 
the present importance of such poisoning. Feeding experiments with the green 
plant carried on with cattle, horses, chickens, pigs, and rabbits, including a 
report of post-mortem findings in the animals poisoned, is presented, followed 
IW a report of similar experiments with the dried plant. 

It is pointed out that in certain regions, especially wiiere pastures are 
wooded, white snakeroot is still a dangerous plant capable of causing .serious 
losses in livestock. A survey made by A. A. Hansen, of the department of 
botany, has shown the plant to be widely distributed throughout the State. 
Although it is generally believed that livestock do not eat white snakeroot 
unless there is a shortage of other pasture, a serious outbreak of poisoning 
from it was observed to occur in cattle in a partly wooded i)asture where 
there was an abundance of grass in the unwooded part. It is thought possible 
that the cattle formed the habit of browsing the snakeroot in the wood while 
seeking shelter from the sun. 

The toxicity of the green plant was amply domonstrated in the feeding ex¬ 
periments, and the results obtained from feeding the dried plant indicate that 
if it were to be incorporated in hay the dry forage might cause poisoning in 
livestock. Trembling in the affected animals wa.s noi found to be nearly a.s 
conspicuous a symptom in horses as in cattle. The susceptibility of cliickens 
to snakeroot poisoning and the ease with which they may be given (ieflnitely 
weighed amounts of the various parts of the plant suggest that tlioy may be 
very useful in the Investigation of poisonous plani.s. 

[Report of the Minnesota Station J division of veterinary medicine, (J. P. 
Fitch et al. (Minnesota Sta. Hpt, J: 22, pp. 107-llJi ).—In tlii.s report the 
authors consider, in addition to projects noted below, tiie pn^gress of work 
with obscure diseases, infectious white scours and calf pneumonia, distribu¬ 
tion of antihog-cholera serum and virus, and the application of the benzoate 
renal function test to cattle. 

In studies of artificial immunity in bovine infectious abortion, by Fitcb. 
W. L. Boyd, and W. A. BiUings, it has been found that natural infection does 
not offer a reliable means for testing the immunizing value of biological agents. 
The authors confirm tlie results obtained by Little (PI. S. R., 48, p. 80), show¬ 
ing that Ingestion of colostrum quickly affects the antibodies present in the 
blood of the calf. 

“A rapid method for the cultivation of Bactenum abortus Bting has been 
perfected. Briefly, It consists of th(» use of horse serum agar culture iiied»a, 
using 10 per cent naturally sterile horse serum. Tlie media are adjusted to a 
pH of approximately 7 to 7.2. This is slightly more alkaiine than has been 
recommended before. We have been able to show also that carbon dio>;id has 
no specific effect on the growth of this organism. Cultures made on the above 
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ineationed media and incubated in an atmosphere of 10 per cent CDs or Ha 
will show colonies at the end of 24 hours and reach a maximum growth at 72 
hours.’* 

In studies of the pathology of sterility resulting from the disease, by Boyd, 
Fitch, and D. C. Beaver, it has been quite satisfactorily demonstrated that the 
retained corpus luteum will not only interfere with ovulation but will also in 
cases of pyometritis influence the muscle tone of the uterus. BacUlua ooli 
communor was isolated by Fitch, Boyd, and Billings from a foal that died 86 
hours after birth, and streptococci were isolated from cases of strangles among 
university farm horses showing little variation from the streptococci isolated 
from cases of navel ill. 

H. C. H. Kernkamp reports that in nearly every instance where swine 
carcasses were carefully examined at the time of slaughter, at least one 
characteristic lesion of hog cholera and in many cases more have been found. 
Most of these pigs had been immunized from 5 to 7 months previous, when they 
weighed about 40 lbs. Studies by the same author of serum-virus treated 
swine as carriers of hog cholera virus show that susceptible pigs will contract 
hog cholera if placed with serum-virus treated swine between 14 and 21 days 
after treatment. The virulent bodies are eliminated in the body excretions 
(feces and urine). None of the pigs exposed after 21 days from date of treat¬ 
ment contracted the disease. Investigations were made by Kernkamp of the 
nature of a disease characterized by a paralysis of the liind parts, which in¬ 
dicate that it is of trophic origin and is the result of a mineral deficiency. 
The comparative percentage weights of viscera of normal swine was deter¬ 
mined by Kernkamp. 

A study by E. A. Hewitt of the correlation of body temperature in different 
parts of the body, the axilla, abdomen, and rectum, was made in small animals, 
showing from 0.1 to 0.2° difference, but in general a close parallelism. 

[Report of the Montana Station] department of veterinary science, H. 
Welch (Montana Sta, Rpt. 1022, pp. 26, 27 ).—Progressive pneumonia In sheep, 
commonly known as “ lunger disease,” is said to be without doubt more preva¬ 
lent among flocks In the State than heretofore and has a wider distribution. 
No progress was made toward its control. It was definitely established, how¬ 
ever, that under ordinary range management no lunger sheep ever recover or 
even improve in condition, that ” lungers ” in the ewe band in the fall will not 
live through to lambing time, and that those with lunger disease in the spring, 
if sent to summer range, will die before fall. 

Dipping in the fall has proved the best preventive for lice on cattle when on 
winter feed. For cattle that can be handled, a mixture of kerosene and lin¬ 
seed oil in the proportion of 2 to 3, applied with a brush where the lice con¬ 
gregate and thoroughly rubbed in, has been found effective. 

Report of proceedings under the diseases of animals acts, with returns 
of the exports and imports of animals for the year 1021, D. S. Pbentxce 
(Ireland Dept. Agr. and Tech. Inatr., Rpt. Diseases Anim., 1921, pp. 46). —^This, 
the usual annual report (E. S. R., 49, p. 278), includes a discussion of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Great Britain and statistical tables giving data on the 
occurrence of hog cholera, anthrax, glanders, parasitic mange, sheep scab, 
foot-and-mouth disease, bovine tuberculosis, etc. 

Annual report on the occurrence of infectious diseases of animals in 
Germany (Jahresher. Verhr. Tiersemh. Dent. Reiche, 31 (1919), pp. IV+Sl).— 
The usual annual report (B. S. R„ 48, p. 480), covering the year 1919. 

Anthrax vaccination and serum therapy in the District of Bonira (Al¬ 
geria), P. Rossi (Arch. Insts. Pasteur Afrique Nord, S (1923), No. 2, pp. i77- 
188 ).—^A brief account is given of the author’s experience in the vaccination 
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and serum therapy of cattle and horses during the course of two outbreaks of 
anthrax occurring in August and December, 1922. 

Of 17 cattle treated with antianthrax serum during the course of the disease, 
11 were cured and 6 died, showing that in certain cases the serum strengthens 
the natural resistance, while in others It appears to hasten the course of the 
disease. Prom observations of these cases the Indications for the treatment 
with serum are considered to l)e high temperature and satisfactory heart action. 
If the temperature is subnormal and the heart action poor, it is considered 
useless to inject the serum. A single dose of at least 150 cc. is preferred to 
repeated doses in smaller amounts. In the case of horses and mules the dose 
should be at least 200 cc. 

As a preventive measure the injection of 30 cc. of antianthrax serum is 
recommended for cattle which have already been exposed and 20 cc. for those 
not exposed. Of 55 cattle injected as a precautionary method with 20 cc, of 
vaccine, 5 contracted antiirax subsecpiently, while of 71 horses or mules injected 
with 20 or 25 cc., 3 contracted the disease. A dose of from 40 to 50 cc. is 
recommended for horses. 

Among 500 cattle treated with serum, 2 cases of serum sickness and 1 of 
anaphylaxis were noted, indicating that accidents due to the injection of serum 
are of only slight importance. 

The nomenclature of the melitensis-abortus group of bacterial organ¬ 
isms, A. C. Evans (Pab. UcaUh Rpts, [U. K.], 38 (/3g3), No. Si, pp. IHS- 
19i8 ).—^The author discusses briefly the various names which have been applied 
to the group of microorganisms causing Malta fever and contagious abortion, 
and suggests as the most logical classification the adoption of the term Brucella 
melitensis to repre.sent the type species of the genus Brucella. This is described 
as follows: “Minute rods with many coccoid cells (the cells of 2-day cultures 
grown on the surface of plain agar and stained with carboi fuchsin appear 
about 0.5 of a micron wide and 0.5 to 2 microns long) ; not forming endospores; 
nonmotlle; aerobic, or preferring a slightly reduced, partial pressure of oxygen; 
without gelatin liquefaction; Gram-negative; parasitic, invading animal tis¬ 
sues; neither gas nor acid production from the carbohydrates.” The varieties 
causing abortion and Malta fever would thus be named B, melitensis abortus 
and B. melitensis melitensis, respectively. 

The serological classification of Brucella melitensis from human, bovine, 
caprine, porcine, and equine sources, A. C. Evans {Pub. Health Rpts. [XJ. 
iSf.], S8 (19BS), No. Si, pp. 19i8-196S. fig. 1 ).—This paper contains a review of the 
literature on the relationship between the causative organisms for contagious 
abortion and Malta fever, a description of the technique employed by the 
author In the serological study of these organisms, and the report of the results 
of the application of this technique to the classification of 40 strains from 
human, bovine, porcine, equine, and caprine sources. The classification of the 
strains was made according to the following principle: 

“Any strain which absorbs agglutinin from the test serum to the same 
degree as the homologous strain belongs to the same serological group. A 
strain which absorbs agglutinin from the test serum to a degree slightly 
different from the homologous strain may or may not belong to the same 
serological group, but a marked difference In absorbing capacity indicates a 
difference In serological grouping. Equal absorbing capacities of two strains 
from a heterologous serum does not signify that the two strains belong to 
the same group. Every strain belonging to the same group as the strain 
used in the preparation of a given serum will completely absorb the agglutinin 
from the 1:5 dilution of that serum as used in these tests if an absorbing 
antigen of sufficient density is used, and. vice versa, every strain belonging 
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to another serological group will fail to completely absorb the agglutinin 
from a given serum under the same conditions.” 

According to this classification, the strains examined could be differentiated 
into at least 7 serological groups, of which 4 contained only 1 or 2 strains 
each and were considered relatively unimportant. The majority of the bovine 
and porcine strains (30) and 2 of human origin fell into one group which 
is designated variety abortus. A second group of 11 strains Included strains 
of human, bovine, caprine, and equine origin and is designated variety 
meUterisis A. A third group of 3 strains was characterized by a predominance 
of coccold cells and is designated variety melitensis B. 

” Simple agglutination tests can not differentiate between varieties abortus 
and melitensis A. These two varieties can be differentiated from melitensis 
by the simple agglutination test only when the titer of the serum used is accu¬ 
rately known for the several varieties.” 

Studies on bacterial nutrition.—IV, Effect of plant tissue upon the 
growth of pneumococcus and streptococcus, H. J. Mono an and O. T. Avert 
{Jour. Expt. Med., 38 (1923), No. 2, pp. 207-217, figs. 3). —In this continuation of 
the series of studies previously noted (E. S. R., 46, p. 78) observations are re¬ 
ported on the effect upon the growth of pneumococcus, Streptococcus hemolyt- 
icus, and S, riridans of unheated potato tissue and other plant tissues which 
have been shown to have growth-promoting properties for Bacillus influenzas 
(B. S. R., 46, p. 866). 

The presence of unheated tissue caused immediate and rapid growth, pro¬ 
longed the period of growth, and delayed the death of the organisms tested. 
It extended the zone of H-lon concentration within which growth In ordinary 
broth culture could be initiated. 

The action of Bayer 205 on mice experimentally infected with Trypon- 
osoma equinum and T. pecandi, E. Brtjmpt and G. Lavieb (Ann. Parasitol 
Humaine et Compur., 1 (1923), No. 3, pp. 247-251). —Experiments here reported 
demonstrate the protective and curative value of Bayer 205. 

What are we to do for the repression and eradication of tuberculosis in 
cattle? B. Bang (Jour. Compar. Path, and Ther., 36 (1923), No. 3, pp. 156-* 
170). —This is a discussion of the subject based upon the author’s experience In 
Denmark. 

The bull as a carrier of contagious abortion, J. W. Kalkus (Western 
Washington Sta. Bimo. Bui., 11 (1923), No. pp. 66). —The author calls atten¬ 
tion to the fact that carefully conducted experiments at several experiment 
stations in the past few years indicate that the bull is a very small factor in the 
transmission of contagious abortion through the act of breeding. The great 
bulk of experimental evidence Indicates that a cow becomes Infected almost 
invariably through the digestive system, by Ingestion. It is pointed out, how¬ 
ever, that the sire should be kept separated from the herd and have a separate 
pen to be used for breeding purposes only. 

An infectious ophthalmia of cattle, P. S. Jones and R. B. Little (Jwr. 
Expt. Med., 38 (1923), No, 2, pp. 139-148, pi. 1). —This is a report of studies by 
the department of animal pathology of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research at Princeton, N. J., in which 24 cases of an acute ophthalmia of cattle 
have been observed. 

“The Infection is characterized by photophobia, severe congestion of the 
vessels of the eyeball, conjunctivitis, congestion and edema of the membrana 
nlctitans, edema of the eyelids, accompanied by a thick, yellowish white mucus 
or mucopurulent exudate. In certain cases corneal ulcers and extensive cor¬ 
neal opacities developed. From all cases a characteristic diplobaciUus was ob¬ 
tained. The organism was usually observed in the exudate in large numbers. 
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The morphology, the hemolytic properties, and the proteolytic activities readily 
assist in its identification. Instillation of a few drops of bouillon suspensions 
of pure cultures beneath the eyelids of normal cattle gave rise to characteristic 
inflammations. The organism is not pathogenic for laboratory animals.” 

Osteomalacia and its occurrences in cattle in Norway, P. Tuff {Jour, 
Compar, Path, and TJier,, S6 (1923), No, S, pp. HS-155, fig. 1 ).—Osteomalacia in 
cattle occurs frequently and is of considerable economic importance in Nor¬ 
way. Insufficient supply of minerals through the fodder is the most frequent 
cause and la most often due to (1) the insuflicient quantities of lime and phos¬ 
phoric acid in the soil (osteomalacious districts), and (2) to the fact that the 
plants resorb too little mineral salt owing to heavy drought during the period 
of growth. After a heavy drought bone brittleness frequently appears. 

“An essential displacement of the natural mutual quantitative proportion be¬ 
tween the inorganic salts in the fodder will predispose to asteomalacia. Vari¬ 
ous symptoms accompanying osteomalacia can be explained as a weakened 
function of the various organs because of loss of calcium and pliosphorlc acid. 
Treatment must be adjusted according to causes. Generally after a heavy 
drought there is Insufficient phosphoric acid, and then the use of phosphns 
natricus is favorable. In the use of liay from marshes and forest both phos¬ 
phoric acid and calcium are generally lacking. In that case phosphate of 
calcium, bone meal, or fish meal, should be used. 

“Preventive treatment is, however, the most important. Systematic investi¬ 
gations should therefore be undertaken to decide the causes of osteomalacious 
districts. Snell investigations should include inter alia a quantitative analysis 
of the inorganic salts in the soil and vegetation, and also a botanical survey of 
the chief plants. Pastures which have been observed to cause osteomalacia 
should be manured with the mineral substances lacking. More especially, 
measures should be taken in districts where experience has taught that osteo¬ 
malacia follows periods of drought. In indoor feeding care should be taken 
when mixing the fodder that it contains sufficient lime and phosphoric acid in 
the correct mutual iiroportlons. Cows which produce much milk should always 
receive additional lime and phosphoric acid. They should also have a period 
of barrenness sufficiently long for them to store up the necessary quantity of 
mineral substances.” 

The more important poultry diseases, Tj. Van Es and FT. M. Martin (Ne¬ 
braska S!ta. Bui. 195 (1928), pp. 5-7/, /Ig». Jif ).— This summary of i?iformation 
deals with the subject under the headings of cure or prevention (p. 6), poultry 
hygiene (pp. mlcrobic diseases (pp. 13-52), parasitic dlsea.ses and para¬ 

sites (pp. 53-69), and deficiency diseases (69-71). 

Colds and roup, W. T. Johnson (Western Washington. Bfa. Bimo. Bui., It 
(192S)i No. 4, pp. 74-77, figs. S). —Thi.s is a summary of practical information on 
these diseases of poultry. 

The organisms of the fowl typhoid group, U. St. John-Brooks and M. 
Rhodes (Jour. Path, and Bad.. 26 (1923), No. 4 . pp. 4SS-459).—\ brief report 
is given of cultural and serological studies of a number of colon-typhoid micro¬ 
organisms causing Infection in birds. The material examined included a col- 
lectldn of so-called hemorrhagic septicema organisms, a series of freshly iso¬ 
lated strains from cases of bacillary diarrhea, and strains of Bacterium pul- 
lorum A and B, Baoillus rettgerei, B. jeffersoni and B. Pfaffi obtained from 
the Rhode Island Experiment Station. The conclusions drawn from this 
examination are as follows: 

“ B. gaUinanm Klein and B. sanguinaHum Moore appear to be one and the 
same organism. The division of Bacterium pullorum Rettger into two groups— 
A and B—appears to be very artificial and without significance with regard 
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to selective Infectlvlty of young and adult stock. Strains of Bacillus 
narium can produce lesions in young chicks indistinguishable from those asso¬ 
ciated with bacillary white diarrhea. The organism described by Hadley as 
B. jetferBoni n. sp., is merely a rough variant of B. gallinarum, PfalTs canary- 
bird organism is a member of a group of bacteria presenting cultural and 
serological reactions quite distinct from the B, gaMim>mm-pullorum group 
and from the true Salmonellas. They are also readily distinguished from 
B. avisepticus and other organisms of the hemorrhagic septicemia group.*’ 

BXTBAL ENGINEEBING. 

Irrigation district operation and finance, W. A. Hutchins (17. S. Dept 
Agr. Bui 1177 (192S), pp. 56, flgs. 5). —This bulletin outlines the history and 
explains the purpose and methods of operation of irrigation districts, with 
particular reference to the legal and financial features involved. 

Surface water supply of lower Mississippi River Basin, 1021 (U. 8, Oeol 
Survey, Water-Supply Paper 527 (1923), pp. 111+39, pis. 2).-—This report, pre¬ 
pared in cooperation with the States of Colorado, Missouri, and Kansas, pre¬ 
sents the results of measurements of flow made on streams in the lower 
Mississippi River Basin during the year ended September 30, 1921. 

Proposed loading for highway bridges, H. D. Hussey (Amer. Soc. Civ. 
Engin. Proc., 49 (1923), No. 6, pp. 1031-1037, figs. 4). —A discussion is given of 
highway bridge loads together with a proposed new loading system for use 
in highway bridge design. The study demonstrated that the ordinary uniform 
loading system is unsatisfactory for modem bridges. It was evident that in 
order to obtain the most uniform results the actual wheel loads of the 
trucks themselves should be used in the loading system. A system of loads 
in which the truck concentrations are followed by a uniform load was found 
to be the most satisfactory form. 

Concrete products; Their manufacture and use, W. H. Harris and H. C. 
Campbell (Chicago: Intematl. Trade Press, Die., 1921, pp. XVIII+2S8, figs. 
89). —Practical Information on the manufacture .and use of common concrete 
products Is presented in this book. It contains chapters on concrete products 
as a business; selling concrete products; specifications for building units; ma¬ 
terials used in the manufacture of products; concrete products; types of block 
machines and block; concrete chimney block; standard block and tile sizes; 
cement mortar colors; hollow building tile; concrete brick; concrete roofing 
rile; cement asbestos shingles; concrete architectural trimstone; sills, lintels, 
and other trimstone; ornamental concrete products; plaster and glue molds; 
working details of form construction for concrete drinking fountain; forms and 
molds for some special products; surface finish of concrete products; concrete 
light standards, fence posts, silo staves, stave construction, culvert pipe, sewer 
pipe, drain-tile, pressure pipe, irrigation pipe, burial vaults, and railroad ties; 
curing concrete products; concrete products plant layout and equipment; tests 
on concrete products; colleges and commercial laboratories equipped for testing 
concrete products; machinery and molds; and exhibiting concrete products. 

Effect of repeated loads on concrete slabs, E. B. Crepps (Engin. and Cwir 
tract.. Roads and Streets, 60 (1923), No. 2, pp. 209-212, figs. 5). —Investigations 
of the fatigue element with reject to cement mortar, conducted by the Purdue 
University In cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, are re¬ 
ported. The original specimens were 80 in. long and 4 by 4 in. in cross section, 
and a 1:2 mixture was used. 

The results of the 28-day tests with 12 beams indicated that no definite 
endurance limit betwera 40 and 60 per cent of that load required to break the 
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under a alngle application can be asfldgned to cement mortar of this age. 
The results of the 4-month tests of 8 beams indicated that the endurance limit 
14 approximately from 50 to 55 per cent of the static load. The 6-month tests 
with 6 beams showed that the endurance limit is from 54 to 55 per cent of the 
static breaking load. 

The number of reversals of stress necessary to cause failure decreased in 
proportion to the reepective increase of the percentage of stress above the 
apparent endurance limit. Stresses above the endurance limit caused continual 
progressive deformation. Stresses below the endurance limit may cause pro¬ 
gressive deformation within certain limits. 

The effect of a rest period indicated that the rate and number of Intermittent 
applications of load ranging in intensity above the endurance limit would have 
considerable bearing upon the life of a concrete structure. The amount of 
recovery in strength in the case of cement mortar was found to be directly 
proportional to the duration of the period of rest. Above the premature failure 
limit no appreciable recovery occurred. 

The disintegration of cement in sea water, W. G. Atwood and A. A. John¬ 
son (Amer. 8oo. Civ, Engin, Proc,, 49 {192S), No, 6, pp. 1038-1064* figs, 2 ),— 
This is a brief history of the study of cement for use in sea water and an 
analysis of the results obtained. 

It is noted that practically all skilled experimenters with hydraulic binding 
agents for the last 100 years have agreed that! the primary cause for the dis¬ 
integration of mortar and concrete In sulphate-carrying waters, such as sea 
water and many alkali waters, is the attack on the free lime im the mortar by 
the sulphates in the water. The majority of the authorities agree that this 
disintegration can be prevented by the addition to standard Portland cement 
of a properly constituted siliceous material, which, by combination with the 
free lime released In the process of setting, will form a cementing material In¬ 
soluble in sulphate-bearing water. The high alumina cements attain the same 
results by different means which apiiear to be Just as effective, but thus far the 
cost of the high alumina cement seems to be greater than that of Portland 
cement. On the other hand, it is thought that the addition of silica to Portland 
cement should result in a cheaper product. 

Better concrete on the farm, J. G. Wooley {Missouri Agr, Col Ext, Circ, 
124 (19^)* PP- 14* 12), —Practical information on the mixing and use of 

concrete on the farm Is presented. 

Basic grading rales and working stresses for stractnral timbers, as rec¬ 
ommended by the Department of Agriculture, J. A. Newlin and R. P. A. 

Johnson {U. 8, Dept, Agr,, Dept, Circ. 295 (1023)* pp, 23, figs. 2), —Basic grad¬ 
ing rules and working stresses for structural timber resulting from a long 
series of tests in the Forest Products Laboratory are presented. 

Standard grading specifications for yard lumber, as recommended by 
the Department of Agriculture, B. F. Ivoby, D. G. White, and A. T. Upson 
(V, 8, Dept, Agr., Dept, Circ, 296 (1923)* pp, 75, pis, 23, figs. 2) .—This discusses 
the development of specifications for yard lumber and, on the basis of four 
years* study by the Forest Products Laboratory, recommends standard grading 
specifications for yard lumber. 

Spark advance in Internal-combustion engines, G. B. Upton (Jour, 8oo. 
Automotive Engin., IS (192$), No. 2, pp. Jll-iW, 172-174* fipe- 21).-ln a con¬ 
tribution f rota Cornell University a review Is given of literature relating to 
the infiuence of the proper timing of the ignition on the proper functioning of 
interaal-combbstlon ^glues. 

80956—24- 7 
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Thli is followed by an analysis of data which indicates that q^arfc adtanee 
is a relation oi the eaploal<^ time to the spee<l rotation of the engine. It 
is shown that the relation between the progress of the explbiion and the 
motion of the engine piston should be such that half the rise of pressnre dur¬ 
ing combustion will occur at the dead center position of the piston. Both 
theoretical and experimental analyses, however, indicate that one-half of the 
pressure rise occurs substantially at three-fourths of the explosion time. This 
is taken as the numerical basis for the relations of explosion time, engine speed, 
and optimum spark advance. 

The existing data relating to the explosion time as affected by the mixture 
ratio, the size of the combustion chamber, turbulence, dilution with dead or 
exhaust gases, and the temperatures preceding the explosion are reviewed. 

It Is shown that density does not affect the explosion time. The factor com¬ 
monly supposed to be density, which demands an increased spark advance as 
the engine is throttled, is in reality dilution with exhaust gas, which increases 
as the throttle closes, and the cause of the faster explosion in a high-com¬ 
pression engine than in one of low compression is the temperature preceding 
ignition. 

A simple mathematical law connecting the explosion rate and turbulence and 
derived from experiments on bombs is shown to be applicable to engines, and 
the manner of its application to the turbulence factor of any engine is indi¬ 
cated. 

The slowing up of combustion on account of the dilution of the charge with 
exhaust gas was measured experimentally, and the results are compared with 
the numerical extent of the dilution. Assuming that the dilution ratio is the 
ratio of the total charge to the quantity of new gas. the slowing up of com¬ 
bustion because of dilution is shown to be about proportional to the cube 
of the mass dilution ratio. 

By measuring the optimum spark advance, the combustion rates of gasoline 
with and without anti-knock or tetraethyl lead were measnred. Although 
the quantity used was 20 times the normal amount, no change in the reaction 
rate of combustion was found when the combustion remained normal. When 
detonation occurred without anti-knock the reaction times with anti-knock 
followed those to be expected with normal combustion. Detonation apparently 
changed the combustion habit as if it produced an abnormal top to the com¬ 
bustion. 

Effect of compressioii on detonation and detonation control, H. L. Hobn- 
ING (Jour. Soc, Automotive Engin., IS (192S), No, 2, pp, 144^150, /ips. d).—The 
author considers the detonation tendency of fuel as the limiting factor in the 
development of power and the ^ciency with which the fuel can be burned, 
with the idea of laying down the principles upon which better economy can 
be attained through higher compression. The causes of detonation are 
enumerated, and the methods of control are explained, consideration being 
also given to hot spots, cooling difficulties, and turbulwice as controlling 
factors. A statement Ui made of the actual compression pressures attained 
without detonation in road tests. 

The effect of speed on mixture requirements and other carbnretion re- 
qnirements, 0. S. Ksgkbbxxb and G* A. Young (Purdue Uuiv,, Engin. EiCpU Bia. 
But It (192$), pp. $1, figs. 16)r^Jn this publication data are presentedt the pur¬ 
pose of which is to establish deflnitdy the mixture ratios required by autome- 
tivn en^dixes as affected more eqi^ed^ The results of this inieett^ 

tiou are considered to supplement those of a previous study (Bl 8. JL, 4^ pi, * 
484). 
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mxilts tiiowed tbat at any given engine load a constant mixtare ratio 
Is required at all speeds for maximum power and maximum efficiency at that 
lead. Idling loads at all speeds necessitated richer mixture ratios for both 
power and efficiency than the higher loads. The mixture requirements were 
not appreciably affected by the kind of automotive engine if the temperature 
for carburetion was adequate, the distribution uniform, and the compression 
ratio the same. There was a definite relationship between engine load and 
mixture ratios required for maximum efficiency. Dry mixtures were not abso¬ 
lutely necessary for good performance, but a dry mixture allowed leaner fuel- 
air ratios than could be utilized when operating with wet or heavy fog condi¬ 
tions. 

It is concluded that the ideal carbureter must recognize engine load as well 
as air flow, and that mixtures must be enriched for acceleration wh^ chang¬ 
ing to a different speed or load for economical operation. Operation under 
throttled conditions, excepting with very low loads, allowed lean ratios to be 
utilized, thus maintaining high economy. It was found that when full load 
operation requires maximum power to be delivered the mixture strength must 
be enriched. 

These results in general are taken to indicate that the change of speed of 
automotive engines does not affect the mixture ratios required to any marked 
degree when the temperatures are high enough for good carburetion and the 
compression ratio is the same. 

Motor transportation of merchandise and passengers, 1*. White (ilTeto 
York and London: McGrcm-JIill Book Co., /«c., 192S, pp. VJI+48St figs, 7d).—• 
This volume considers motpr transportation as a rapidly developing business 
activity, and treats merchandise and passenger transportation by motor vehicle 
In relation to each other and in relation to other methods of transportation. 
One of its chapters deals with the motor truck on the farm. 

Report on the tractor trials held at Shraw'ardine, G. W. Watson et al. 
([London}: Soc, of Motor Manfrs. <£• Traders, 1921, pp. 99, pla. 2, figs, 51 ).—^The 
results of these tractor tests, conducted in England in 1921, are presented in 
graphic and tabular form and briefly discussed. No basic conclusions of a 
general nature are drawn. 

The tendency of tractors to rise in front; causes and remedies, A. H. 
Hoffman {CaUfomia Bta. Circ. 267 (1923), pp. 8, figs. 9),—-The tendency of trac¬ 
tors to rise in front is briefly analyzed, and remedies therefor are suggested. 
Defective design and careless or inefficient operation are apparently the main 
causes, and loading of the front wheels with cast iron or concrete is proposed 
as one of the most effective practical remedies. 

Farm Implements and machinery, J. R. Bond (London: Bonn Bros., Ltd., 
122Sf pp* XVI+282, figs. 279).—This book contains a foreword by E. J. Russell, 
and presents practical information on the uses and operations of farm imple¬ 
ments and machines, their proper selection, adjustment, and care. It includes 
chapters on tillage, the work of the plow, types and varieties of plow, setting 
and operating the plow, cultivators, harrows, rollers, manure distributors, seed¬ 
sowing machines, Implements for after cultivation, harvesting machinery (the 
hay crop, com, and potatoes), elementary mechanical principles, the horse as 
a motor, heat engines, mechanical cultivation (steam tackle), tractors, tractor 
plows and plowing, bam machinery (transmission, com mills, chaff cutters, 
and pulpers), and threshing machines and sheep shearers. 

Belt conveyors and bedt levators, F. V, Hbtizel (New York: John WUey d 
Son$, Imo.t London: Chapman d Mail, Ltd., 1922, pp. XI+SSS, figs. 2W).—This is 
a practical treatise the main purpose of which is to explain fundamental 
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Sewing giraln J. Koebs^ (CuHf^ia Bio. Circ. 261 (1923hpp. 11,1102. 

Id)^^]^raetical Information on the aewing of filled grain aaeke is presented. 

Beirf ham eonstraction, K. E. Pabks (C7. 8. Dept Apr., Farmers* BuL 1642 
U226y, pp, 114*22, fige. 17).—This discusses the principal features of modem 
dairsr ham eonstroction and equipment, and presents practical plans for 
various types and sixes of dairy bams. 

Beef^^caittle bams, E. W. Sbebts and M. A. R. Kkllet (17. 8. Dept Apr^ 
Fwmmi* Bui. 1650 {1926), pp. 11+17, fiffu. id).—Practical information on the 
planning, construction, and equipping of beef^ttle bams is presented. 

Privies and sewage disposal plants for isolated dwellings {Puh. Health 
Hewa IN. J.), 8 (1926), No. pp. 622-669, flpa. 11).—Practical information, 
tabular data, and detailed drawings for sanitary privies and small sewage 
disposal plants for isolated dwellings, as found efficient under New Jersey con¬ 
ditions, are presented in this report. 

Activated sludge studies, 1921^1922, A. M. Buswell et al. {III. State 
Wofer Survep Bui. 18 {1923), pp. ISO, figs. Jl).—This report describes the sew¬ 
age experiment station of the Illinois Water Survey and the methods of con- 
dnoting the activated sludge studies, and reports the results of recent work on 
the hiocbmnistry of the activated sludge process and on the microbiology and 
theory of activated sludge. The results of sludge drying experiments are also 
presented. 

BirSAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOOY. 

A farm management study of the Great Salt Lake Valley, G. Stswaxt 
(Utah Sta. Bui. 184 (1926), pp. 3-44f flffe. 16).—A survey of 428 farms In cen¬ 
tral Salt Lake C5ounty, central Davis County, and northwestern Weber County, 
Utah, was made in 1915 by the station and the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
cooperating. The work of preparing the data for publication, practically com¬ 
pleted by E. O. Wooton but discontinued because of the changed conditions due 
to the World War, was subsequently resumed in tlie belief that these records, 
representing, as they do, the farming business for 1914, are more typical of 
conditions in 1922 tlm are those of any year since that time. 

Most of the farms included in the survey were irrigated general farms, with 
here and there some dry farming in addition. Truck farming areas were 
avoided. The farms as a whole averaged 75.6 acres in sixe, of which 68.6 
acres were tillable. There was an average of 43.1 acres in crops, 46.1 acres 
being devoted to field crops and the remainder to orchard and home garden. 
On the average, there were 16 acres of tillable pasture and 4.6 acres in fallow. 
The farms were grouped according to five types including diversified, beets, 
stock, grain and hay, and specialized farms with three combination groups, 
dairy and beets, dairy, and dairy, grain, and hay. Of these the diversified, the 
beet, and the dairy farms were on the average most profitable, with the fkrms 
combining dairy and beebB or dairy, grain, and hay being from BO to 50 per 
cent more profitable than the best group where there was no such combination. 
As a group, the farms below 50 acres in size were not profitable, the larger 
the farm lie greater being the profit when averages are considered. 

Only K; few iforms kept many livestock, there being but an average of 14J9 
animal units and 4.8 dairy cows to each farm. Livestock farms and dairy 
farms, however, maintained on tiie average 25.4 and 25.6 animal units* re¬ 
spectively, and the dairy-^raln-knd-hay farms 28.8 animal unita A few large 
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farms were well stocked^ the 16 farms of 200 acres or over overaglng 51.9 
animal units. 

An examination of the data seems to indicate that if an increase in the size 
of the small farms to at least 50 acres could be made without too yiolent 
readjustments it might assist in bringing larger returns. The keeping of a 
few good dairy cows on more of the farms in order to utilize cheap feed and 
labor not otherwise employed in winter appears to be an incompletely developed 
source of income. On many of the farms, keeping more hogs than poultry 
and adding a few sheep might increase the farm income, and better home 
gardens and orchards are recommended. 

The land in the area as a whole Is so high-priced that the average farmer 
could with difficulty buy a farm and pay for it from the proceeds unless about 
half of the price of the farm could be paid at the time of purchase. Farmers 
who had attended only district schools made an average labor income of $397 
as compared with $427 for thost» who had attended high school and $813 for 
those who had attended college. 

[Farm management investigations in Montana In 1922], E. L. Cubbibs 
(Montana Sta, RpU 1922, pp. 22, 23), —Conclusions reached after a pr^iminary 
survey of three dairy sections of the State and from studies In northern Mon¬ 
tana begun in 1921 are briefly stated. 

Cost accounting investigations on Minnesota farms, G. A. Pond et al. 
(Mimiesota 8ta. Rpt, 1922, pp, 56, 57).—Preliminary reports are presented whidti 
have been compiled from a second year’s survey in the 5-year project previously 
noted (E. S. K., 47, p. 392). The average receipts per farm on 23 farms in 
Cottonwood and Jackson Counties, Minn., for the year ended February 28, 
1922, were $2,138, expenses $1,255, the decrease in inventory $288, and the farm 
Income $505. The average receipts on 23 farms in Steele County for the year 
ended December 31.1921, were $2,947, and the average expenses $1,614. There 
was a decrease of inventory of $1,226, leaving a farm income of $107. The 
average value of farm products used in the household was $184.30 in Steele 
County, and $230.08 in Cottonwood and Jackson Counties. 

Report to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland on the financial results 
on 65 farms for the period Martinmas, 1919, to Whitsunday, 1921, and 
on the cost of production of 1920 crops and of milk, J. Wtllib (Edin- 
buTffh: Bd, Agr, Scot,, 1922, pp, SO). —^This is the complete report of investiga¬ 
tions initiated by the agricultural costings committee set up Jointly by the 
Ministry of Food and the departments of agriculture for Great Britain and 
Ireland in November, 1919, portions of which have been previously noted (E. 
S. R., 47, p. 794). Part 1 of this report deals with the financial results for 
56 farms of the dairying, mixed, and stock rearing and feeding classes, in¬ 
cluding 8,881 acres for the year ended November 11, 1920, and 7,866 acres for 
the year ended May 15, 1921. Part 2 sets forth the costs of production of 
grain crops; potatoes, turnips, and swedes; rye grass and clover hay; and 
grazing, as well as the cost of horse labor on 25 farms. Appendixes include 
tabulated data. 

[The cost of production of wheat, beets, potatoes, and milk in France, 
Ui 1921], H. Gibabp (Bui Soc, Agr, France, 1922, Apr., Sup,, pp, 39-^5; aba. in 
Intematl Inat, Agr. [Rome], Jntematl Rev. Sci, and Prac. Agr,, IS (1922), No, 
7, pp. 887-89$).—^The author has ascertained the cost of production of these 
oommodities by adding the total outlay to the general expenses, including the 
ui^eep of material and maintenance by the tenant of buildings and farmyards, 
taxes, Insnrfmce, power and light, paid supervision, and sundry expenses. On 
the other hand, neither interest on capital Invested, remuneration for manage¬ 
ment, nor reserve working capital has been included. 
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WlOi to Wheat the increase In the groes returns Is only 96 per cent 

ot the increase of the cost of production, and this eyen with an exceptl<mally 
good haryest For beets used in sugar production, the increase in rse^pts is 
oe^y 66 per cent of that of the expenses per hectare, owing to the bad harrests. 
For potatoes, which also suffered from the drought, the Increase in receipts 
is only 71.7 per cent of that of exposes. The increase in the price realised 
for milk is only 76 per cent of that of the cost of production under fairly 
good eccmomic conditions and exceptionally favorable conditions for sale direct 
to the consumer. 

Tlie budget, the farmer, and the landowner, F. H. Pubohas (Estate Mag., 
iB (19B2)t No. d, pp. 656-^60).—This is a discussion of current problems and 
proposed legislation dealing with the assessment of the farmers* income tat 
In Great Britain. 

Taxation of agrtcultural estates, R. S. Qabdineb (Estate Mag.t (19BB),No. 
S, pp. 1S7’^14$). —^Details of Schedules A and B of the British income tax ap- 
pl;idng to agricultural property are given in these pages. 

The cooperative system and the flnancing of agriculture (Bengal, Bihar, 
eM Orisea Coop. Jour., 8 (iBBS), No. 4, pp. d(?7-d6d).-—The creation of the co¬ 
operative system for India is briefly related. The principal defects are said 
to be that societies do not distinguish between short-term and long-term loans, 
and that an inelasticity exists with regard to unforeseen seasonal demands 
and the disposal of seasonal surpluses. Suggestions are made for the imnrove- 
ment of the system. 

The problem of the farmer, J. H. Rich (Minneapolis: Fed. Reserve Bank, 
19BB, pp. 12, figs. 10). —^This manual consists of reprints mainly from reports on 
crop and business conditions in the Ninth Federal Reserve District of dates 
between July 29, 1921, and November 28, 1922. Much of the information is 
presented graphically. 

The economic position of agriculture in the northwestern grain raising 
areas, J. H. Rich (Minneapolis: Fed. Reserve Bank, 192B, B. ed., enh, pp. SB), — 
This paper is based upon a statement presented to the annual conference of 
Federal reserve agents with the Federal Reserve Board in Washington, October 
10,1922. 

It is concluded that in the area under consideration grain farmers are sufl'er- 
ing a decreasing prosperity due to rising costs, gradually decreasing yields, 
radically Increased taxation, and the existence of a farm labor problem of the 
most difficult character. It is held that additional credit will not help the 
farmer. Radical changes in the type of agriculture are Impaiding, involving 
in all probability the elimination of the unfit and the creation of new sources 
of revenue to help bear the overhead, which is too heavy to permit a program 
of straight grain production. 

The cooperative marketing of farm pr€»dncts, O. B. Jeshxss (Philadelphia 
and London: J. B. Lippinoott Co., 19BS, pp. XIII+292, pi 1, figs. 57).—This vol¬ 
ume is one of a series of Farm Manuals, edited by K. 0. Davis. It purposes 
to point out the fundamental principles of cooperative marketing among 
farmers; to indicate what is being accomplished in the handling of farm 
commodities; and to discuss methods and forms of organization, financing 
and incorporation, the position of farmers’ organizations under antitrust laws, 
and related iiu^etlona The business side of cooperative markeUng has been 
e^pedally emphasized. The spedilc commodities considered are grain, butter 
and dieese, milk, livestock, fruit and vegetaMes, cotton and tobacco, wool, and 
poultry ehdi eggs. A number of review questions are drawn up at the end 
of eadi chapter. 
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United States grades for rough rice, H. J. Besucy, E. G. Boerneb, and W. 
D, Smtvh (F. S, Dept, Apr,, Dept, €irc, 2&0 (192S), pp, 10), —^The grades and 
classes recommended by the U. S. Department of Agriculture for the grading 
and marketing of rouid^ rice are outlined* 

United States grades for milled rice, H. J. Bssuiy, E. G. Bocbneb, and W. 
D. SiOTH (U, 8, Dept, Agr,, Dept Circ, tt91 (1923), pp, 17), —^Further revisions, 
eifective August 1, 1023, are made in the grades for milled rice suggested pre¬ 
viously (E. 8. R., 44, p. 39). 

[Report of the] division of agricultural economics, J. D. Black et al. 
( Mhmceota 8ta, Rpt, 1922, pp, 43-30), —Brief reports are submitted with refer¬ 
ence to investigations which are in progress at the station or noted earlier, 
and new projects are annnounced. 

The conclusions are reached, from a study by H. Working of the forces 
determining the prices of farm products, that for the 27 years, 1890-1916, the 
value of the circulating medium has been completely determined by the quan¬ 
tity of that medium, the velocity of circulation, and the volume of trade; 
that changes in the general price level follow changes in the quantity of cir¬ 
culating medium by a period averaging slightly less than one year and may 
be predicted therefrom with a high degree of accuracy ; that the contention 
that changes in the price level are not the results but the causes of changes 
In the quantity of circulating medium is definitely disproved; that changes 
in the general price level and other phenomena of the business cycle can be 
controlled by regulating the volume of bank deposits; that Fisher’s plan for 
stabilizing the dollar would not take care of the price fluctuations incident 
to the business cycle; and that the hypothesis stated above falls to explain 
the high prices of the period from 1917 to 1920. 

General conclusions based on the study previously abstracted (E. S. R., 48, 
p. 688) are stated to the effect that the price of potatoes In Minneapolis and 
8t. Paul is increasing slowly, relative to the prices of other commodities. 
Factors influencing the general price level affect the price of potatoes in the 
same degree that they affect the Bureau of Labor Statistics index number of 
wholesale prices. The greatest changes from year to year are due to varia¬ 
tions in production in the entire United States, and loss In storage is an Im¬ 
portant factor in influencing the price of potatoes. 

New Goltivatfon and colonization in Norway, T. Ilbaas (World Agr,, 8 
(1923), No. 2, pp. 249, 252, fig. 1). —Official measures promulgated November 20, 
1920, are briefly set forth, and the progress of colonization is noted. 

[Reports on agrlcnltnre in the Netherlands in 1921 and 1022], P. van 
Hoek (Dept Landb., Nijv, en Handel INetherlande), Verslag. en Meded. Dir, 
Landb,, No, 3 (1922), pp, LVJ+124, fig, 1; Dept, Binnenland. Zaken m handb, 
[NetheHande), Verelag, en Meded, Dir, Landb,, No, 3 (1923), pp, LXVn+112, 
fig, 1), —These annual reports with tabulated statistics continue the series pre¬ 
viously noted (E. S, R., 46, p. 697). 

Hnngary^s agricultural problems (Northwest, MUler, 135 (1923), No. 7, pp, 
669, 670, 686-^89, flgn. 9) .—Difficulties in the way of loss of agricultural area 
and markets for corn and wheat are set forth in this article, which is pro¬ 
fusely illustrated with typical agricultural scenes. 

AgHcnltnre in Armenia (In D4Ugation de la R5publique ArmMcnne, VA r- 
mdnle ou Poini de Vue ieonomique. Paris: Presses IJniversitaires de France, 
1922, pp, 81^100). —This chapter from a general report on the resources of Ar¬ 
menia gives a descriptive and statistical account of the agricultural and llve- 
stodk industries. 

Agrlciiltiire [In Algeria In 1922], T. Stebo (lOouvt 06n, Algdrie} Emposd 
SiiuatUm Gdn, Algdrie, 1922, pp, 462-4^^ 585-did).—Annual reports on the pro- 
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(Ittction of important cropa* seisvices for the enoonragemeat of agriopltore, anil 
apGtetiee ana banka for cooperatltre credit piorioualy noted (E. S. 4Bf 
p. B9g) are continued for 1922. 

Statistical information relating to atodka, cottony gn^ny prorlalmay live* 
atocicy aeeidsy crops* ImportSy exports, etc., of principal countries (Chicago: 
Mowardf BarteU d Co., Inc*, pp. 54).>-Oainplled statistics up to I>eoember 
81, 1922, are given here. 

Rtiral child welfare (New York: MamMllan Co,, 1922, pp, [5]+WA, pis. 8, 
fig, i).~*The papers included in this volume are based upon an inquiry by the 
National Child Labor Committee Into conditions in West Virginia, carried on 
under the direction of E. N. Olopper, Its contents are The Bights of Children 
and Standards for Their Welfare, by Clopper; The Rural Home, by C. B. 
Gibbons; Child Labor on Farms, by W. W. Armentrout; Rural School At-^ 
tendance, by G. H. Folks; Rural Recreation, by B. G. Fuller; Rural Child 
Dependency, Neglect, and Delinquency, by S. A. Brown; Taxation and the 
Child, by H. L. Hazlett; and The Child and the State, by W. H. Swift The 
appendix contains tabulated data. 

AORICTTITUEAL EDUCATION. 

Rural education, K. M. Cook (U, S. Bur. Ed, Bui S6 (192S), pp. $5), —^Ad¬ 
vance sheets from the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1920-1922, present a discussion of the definite signs of progress in the period. 
These Include the tendency on the part of State departments to assume in¬ 
creased responsibility for rural schools; an Increase in the number and scope 
of state-wide educational surveys with recommendations directed toward Im¬ 
provement of the rural school situation; renewed Interest in and directed effort 
toward the improvement of the administrative organization under which rural 
schools operate In order to insure or make possible more liberal support and 
modem administrative practice; an increased appreciation of the dignity and 
Importance of the office of the rural superintendent and the place of pro¬ 
fessional supervision in the improvement of rural schools; increased facilities 
for preparing teachers for the special field of rural education In State and 
other teacher-preparing institutions, accompanied by a growth in professional 
spirit among those engaged in rural education; the zeal with which a large 
number of States are centralizing and working for the centralization of several 
small schools into larger, more efficient ones; renewed efforts to supply high 
school facilities for rural children without taking them away from the farm; 
concerted efforts in nearly all States to Improve rural school buildings and 
grounds, both as to sanitary conditions and those directly concerned with the 
use of buildings for school purposes; and widespread efforts to revise and 
improve the curriculum more nearly to meet the needs of country children. 

Report of a survey of the State institutions of higher learning in Kan¬ 
sas, G. F. Zook icr al. (U. E. Bur. Ed, Bui 40 (1923), pp, T7//-fIdd)The 
Bureau of Education and the Kansas State Board of Administration conducted 
a survey of the University Of Kansas, the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Kansas State Normal School, State Manual Training Normal School, and Fort 
Hays State Normal School, and a statement of the findings Is drawn up In these 
pages, together with recommendations. 

Hampton Normal and Agiienltnral Institute, its evointioii and contrl- 
hnMon to education as a Federal land-tgraat college (U, B, Bur, 3d, Bui t7 
(198$), pp. V+118, pis. IS, fig. I)*—A number of signed articles hav# been pre- 
imad under the direction of W. C. John, presenting the history, qiianlzatlon, 
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ftnd finances of this institittioa and the alms and methods of the schools of 
which It is composed. An introduction has been prepared by W. H. Taft 

Methods of teaching used at the Western Washington Experiment Sta¬ 
tion of the State College of Washington in the six-weeks poultry short 
coarse, Mbs. O. R. Shoxjp {Poultry Sci,, 2 (i92S), No, 4 pp. 13$-^1S8). —^A brief 
outline of the aim and content and of the methods of presenting the subject 
matter is given. 

The Iowa plan for training superintendents and teachers for consoli« 
dated schools, M. Campbell (U. iSf. Bur, Ed, Rural School Leaflet 17 (1923), 
pp. 5). —^An account of the methods used at the Iowa .State Teachers' College, 
which endeavors to meet the needs of students preparing to teach in consoli* 
dated schools by preparing them in the standard curriculum and in the ap¬ 
preciation of country life problems. 

An elementary textbook of Australian forest botany, (1 T. White (Syd 
ney: Forestry Oommrs, N, S. Wales, 1922, pol. 1, pp, IIV}^22S, ftffs, 105 ),—A 
textbook of botany is offered for Australian forestry students and forest 
officers. 

Dairy laboratory manual and notebook, compiled by E. L. Anthony (FhiU 
udelphia and London: J, B, Lippincott Co., 1923, 3. ed., rev., pp. 77, ftps. 16 ),— 
This is a third edition of the manual previously noted (E. S. R., 87, p. 872). 

Farm accounting In rural schools (Ohio Apr, Col. Ext. Circ,, 9 (1923-24), 
No. 2, pp. 24 ). —A simple system of keeping records of farm receipts and ex- 
I>enses is described here. 

Score cards for fairs ( Wash, State Col, Ext. Bui. 107 (1923), pp. 29), —Score 
cards are presented for scoring exhibits in bees and honey, breeding stock, 
dairy stock, farm crops, fruits and vegetables, and poultry from a utility basis. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thirtieth Annual Report of Minnesota Station, 1922, W. C. Coffey et ajl. 
(Minnesota Sta. Bpt, 1922, pp. 151, figs. 12). —This contains the organization list, 
a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 20, 1922, and reports of 
the director, heads of divisions, and the various substations. The experimental 
work not previously reported is for tlie most part abstracted elsewhere in this 
Issue. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Report of Montana Station, 1922, F. B. Linfield 
iBT AJU (Montana Sta. Rpt. 1922, pp. 38). —^This contains the organization list, a 
financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, and a report of 
the director and heads of departments on the work of the station. The ex¬ 
perimental work reported is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Report of West Virginia Station, 1921—1922, H. G. Knight et al. (West 
Virginia Sta. [Bien.] Rpt. 1921-22, pp. 465-502, pis. This contains a finan¬ 
cial report for the fiscal years ended June 80, 1921 and 1922, and reports of 
the director and heads of departments on the work of the station during the 
biennium. 

Monthly Bulletin of the Ohio Experiment Station (Ohio Sta. Mo. Bui., 8 
(1928), No, 9-10, pp, 129-160, ftps. 18). —^This number contains six articles ab¬ 
stracted elsewhere In this issue. 

Bimonthly Bulletin of the Western Washington Station (Western Wqeh- 
inptxm Sta, Bimo, Ruk, 11 (1923), No, 4, PP- ^S-88, flgs. 4).—In addition to 
artides abstrected elsewhere in this issue, this number contains brief articles 
entitled Fall Work In the Berry Field, by H. D. LockUn; Diseases and Insect 
Pests of Raspberries and Their Control, by A. Frank; Fall Plowing or Spring 
Plowing? by M. B. McCollam; Are You Considering Planting More Fruit? 
by Locklin; and Short Courses for Western Washington Farmers, 
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Arkansas Station.—T]ie departments of agronomy and plant pathology have 
recently secured appropriations to build a greenhouse to be used by the two 
departments jointly for research work. 

Porto Rico Federal Station. —W. V. Tower has resigned as entomologist to 
engage in commercial entomological work in Porto Rico. Thomas Bregger,, 
plant breeder, has resigned to accept a position with the Argentine Government. 

Tennessee University.—The school of home economics has been made a de¬ 
partment of the College of Agriculture. 

Washington Station.—Feeding trials to determine the most economical use 
of home-grown feeds and the value of certain concentrates in the ration, in¬ 
volving 1,000 head of cut-back lambs and 90 head of 2-.vear-old steers, are now 
under way at the Irrigation Substation at Prosser. At this substation there 
was produced this year 350 tons of alfalfa hay and 275 tons of corn silage. 
The substation has been fully equipped for feeding trials with both lambs and 
cattle, and through Its work the Yakima Valley, In which large quantities of 
hay are produced, is be<*oraing Interested in feeding cnt-back lambs and cattle 
produced on the range. 

Dr. Paul W. Allen, head of the division of bacteri<»logy, has resigned to 
accept a similar position at the University of Tennessee. Dr. S. C. Vandecaveye 
of the Iowa College has been appointed acting head of the division of bac¬ 
teriology. 

Association of Official Agricultural Chemists.—The thirty-ninth annual 
convention of the association was held November 19-21, 1923, at Washington, 
D, C., with about the usual registration and attendance. 

In addition to the customary reports of the referees and associate referees, 
the following papers were presented: A Rapid Metliod for the Determination of 
Lead in Lead Arsenate, by C. C. Hedges and W. S. Stone; A Quick Method 
for Determining Water-Soluble Arsenic in Lead Arsenate and Zinc Arsenlte, 
by R. C. Roark, presented by C. C. McDonnell; A Preliminary Notice Concern¬ 
ing the Color and Composition of American Honeys, by W. Seaman; The Lead 
Number of Maple Products, by C. A. Clemens; A Polariscope Method for the 
Estimation of Dlastatlc Power, by H. C, Gore; An Interpretation of the Re¬ 
sults of the Determination of the Availability of Organic Nitrogen In Fertil¬ 
izers, by C. S. Robinson; A Study of the Availability of Organic Nitrogen In 
Mixed Fertilizers, by G. Hart; Observations Upon the Analysis of Double 
Superphosphate, by E. L. Larlson; Determination of Phosphorus, by J. B. 
Mudge; An Improved Method for the Separation of Unsaponlflable Matter of 
Fats and Oils, by R. H. Kerr and D. G. Sorber; Composition of the Flesh 
of Squabs and Pigeons, by C. R. Moulton; and Determination of Pat In Cacao 
Products, by 1.^. Feldstein, presented by V. A. Pease. 

The program for the second day included the address of the retiring presi- 
disnt, A. J. Patten, who spoke on The Relation of Colloid Chemistry to 
Agriculture, and that of the honorary president, H. W. Wiley, who diose for 
his general subject Chemistry In Relation to National Defense. Brief informal 
talks wmie given during the session by 0. A. Browne, the newig appointed 
chief of the Bureau of Chmnistry, tJ. S.D. A., and by H. E. H6we» editor of 
19? 
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JndustrM and EnffineerUtg ChemUitry, The latter discasaed the attempts 
being made by the American Chemical Society to interest high school and 
college students in chemistry and allied subjects, and announced the prize 
essay contest, which is being conducted throughout the country under the 
auspices of this society. The Secretary of Agriculture also addressed the 
association briefly. 

An Innovation in the committee reports of the final session was a public 
session of the committee on definition of terms and interpretaticm of results 
on fertilizers. This gave an opportunity for representatives of fertilizer indus¬ 
tries to express their views concerning definitions and standards. R. E. Doo¬ 
little, as chairman of the committee on editing methods of analysis, reported 
that the revised edition of the Official Methods, which will be materially in¬ 
creased in size, will probably be issued about the middle of 1924. There was 
considerable discussion concerning the advisability of including a biblography 
in the new edition, and a committee of which W. W. Skinner is chairman was 
appointed to consider this question. 

The officers of the association for the coming year are as follows: President, 
R. B. Doolittle; vice-president, C. A. Browne; and secretary-treasurer, W. W. 
Skinner. In closing, resolutions were adopted on the death of two members 
of the association. Dr. P, C. Cook and F. W. WoH. 

American Farm Economic Association.—The fourteenth annual meeting of 
this association was held In Washington, D. C., December 27-20, 1923. The 
proceedings began with a Joint session with the American Economic Associa¬ 
tion and allied societies. On this occasion, business conditions in the United 
States and Europe were discussed by several speakers. 

The meetings of the association itself were presided over by Dean T. P. 
Cooper of the Kentucky University and Station, portions of whose presidential 
address are discussed editorially in this issue. The first speaker was Secretary 
Wallace of the U. S. Department of Agiieultnre. His paper was entitled 
A National Agricultural Program—A Farm Management Problem, and in it 
he urged primarily a better adjustment in the program of production on in¬ 
dividual farms without Implying, however, an increased output. He maintained 
that a two-year farm management program for the nation must include good 
farming, good farm management, the making available to the farmer through 
Government agencies of knowledge which he needs, a more rapid dissemination 
of knowledge concerning credit, an immediate reduction in freight rates so 
far as commensurate with adequate service to the farmers, and the disposition 
of surplus crops In such a way as to bring up domestic prices. He held that 
the free operation of economic laws is working evil for the farm group, which 
is entitled to Government protection eriual to that given to other business 
interests, although any Government program designed to bridge the present 
period of depression must insure future stability. Some of the activities he 
recommended were scientific rasearch, the direction of land settlement, a 
survey of land resources, land reclamation with the view to meeting the 
public need, an effort to build up lease systems which will benefit the land as 
well as both contracting parties, the encouragement of crop insurance, studies 
of marketing, and the Improvement of transportation with the greater use of 
highway and water routes. 

Discussion of the topic of cooperative marketing was opened by H. E. Brd- 
man, who defined commodity marketing and enumerated some of its elements 
of strength and weakness. In the ensuing discussion, some dissatisfaction 
was voiced with the term “ commodity marketing,” along with an appreciation 
of the necessity for varying the form of cooperative organization with particu¬ 
lar crops and in particular localities. No consensus of opinion as to the ad- 
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TisaMllty of integration or as to the relative advantages of strong central or 
local nnits was reached. Considerable emphasis was put upon the need for 
reliable, adequate cost accounting. 

A paper on Agricultural Forecasts, Their Use and Value, by H. C. Taylor, 
described the work of the U. S. Department of Agriculture particularly in the 
way of estimates of acreage and condition and intention surveys. The latter 
have bean carried on in an effort to arrive at an estimate of the probable 
supply with relation to the probable demand. The work of a special committee 
on land utilization attempting to determine the probable demand upon land for 
crops, livestock, and forests, was noted in this connection, as well as the 
studies of two special commissions on the agricultural outlook. 

L, Peavy presented a paper for R. W. Babson, in which a discussion of the * 
effect of business upon agriculture was illustrated with charts, visualizing 
the effect of industrial development in drawing laborers away from the farms 
and increasing the price of farm labor, the response of prices of agricultural 
products to seasonal and fundamental conditions, and other phenomena. Prices 
of agricultural products, especially wheat, were shown to be usually at variance 
with commercial and industrial trends over periods of expansion and deflation, 
but the net values of agricultural and industrial commodities showed close 
similar trends and amounts. Farm mortgage rates seemed to correspond more 
closely to business than to crop conditions. Industrial development on the 
whole was said to benefit agriculture. In his discussion of this paper, B. H. 
Thompson touched upon the effect on farm prices of concentration of popula¬ 
tion in industrial centers, near which farms take on added values as residence 
properties for the families of factory workers. A, B. Genung made a point 
of the domination of agriculture by the urban community and pointed out a 
tendency toward greater dependence upon the domestic market as one means 
of adjustment. O. 0. Haas, in an analysis of business cycles and agriculture, 
disagreed with the idea that the farmer does not vary his production with 
price conditions, pointing out a correspondence between cotton acreage and 
price. 

G. F. Warren based his attempt to determine the future trend of farm prices 
upon three economic factors, the quantity of money in circulation and cycles 
of over and under production and of over and under demand. He asserted 
that since capital turnover requires eight years the farmer is primarily inter¬ 
ested in long-time trends and concerned with the ratio of the purchasing power 
of agricultural products to taxes and interest. He anticipated a general down¬ 
ward trend of prices for 10 or 15 years, and economic events paralleling those 
following the Civil War. He advised care on the part of the farmer in buying 
anything priced now above the pre-war level unless it is expected to pay for 
itself quickly. He outlined briefly anticipated cycles of prices of various 
classes of livestock. F. V. Waugh presented some practical problems of pub¬ 
lishing predicted prices of specific commodities and of giving dealers a method 
of predicting prices for themselves. 

A suggestive paper was presented by Dr. Taylor on the subject of the con¬ 
tent of a course in the business of agriculture at the college of agriculture. 
This included a maximum of courses to be offered in economic and agricultural 
geography and history, money and banking, accounting, economic law, general 
agricultural economics, cooperation, and agricultural writing and advertising. 
He indicated numerous positions which were open to students trained in such 
courses, In the course of the ensuing discussion, Dr. Warren gave an Informal 
r^rt of the committee on teaching, enumerating the aims of teaching as 
giving students some conception of the relation of the Government to agrieuv? 
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tnre; of liow to conduct a farm, this phase to be known as farm management; 
and how to handle the products of tlie farm, which he designated as business 
administration. 

The committee appointed to represent the association in cooperation with a 
similar committee of the American Country Life Association in the preparation 
of a syllabus on social and economic aspects of farm questions was continued. 
The appointment was announced of O. E. Baker, R. T. Ely, and J. B. Smith as 
a committee on teaching forestry economics in agricultural colleges, high 
schools, and graded schools. 

A paper submitted by A. Leltch was concerned with the question of the 
allocation of rent and Interest in farm cost accounting and the difficulties 
arising out of the great preponderance of Joint costs. 

An account of analyses of farm business which have been made for seven 
years on cost accounting routes in Steele County, Minn., was presented by 
G. A. Pond, who pointed out the success of such studies and demonstrations in 
convincing farmers of needed adjustments in farm organization. R. H. Wilcox 
held that shifts in the proportions between the various units of the business 
can be brought about effectively w’ith increasing net returns to farmers. 
J. E. Fain discussed the development of livestock production in the Coastal 
Plain and Piedmont regions of the Southeastern United States, where the 
industry is predicated on using pastures twelve months of the year. He set 
forth the possibilities of improving pastures by the improvement of native 
grasses and forage crops, and advocated the planting of alfalfa, lespedeza, 
Sudan grass, and other crops. W. D. Nleholls presented in detail results of 
livestock feeding experiments and farm organization studies in Mason and 
Fleming Counties, Ky. 

The present land situation in England was discussed by J. I. Falconer, who 
reviewed historically the difficulties of the landowners, efforts to establish 
small holdings, and cooperative farming schemes in England. Some reasons 
assigned for the unprofitableness of estate ownership, particularly since the 
war, have been the low return on capital valuation, increased fanning costs, 
higher mortgage rates, death duties, taxes, tithes, and rates, and indirectly 
the agitation by the labor party against the landowners. A paper contributed 
by BeW. C. Wing urged a breaking up of large estates in the United States 
before the same necessity arises which is forcing It in England. He enlarged 
upon the decrease in land purchases In the United States and voiced a fear of 
the development of a iieasant class. R. H. Hibbard attributed the fall in land 
values and rentals largely to England’s industrial development and labor 
difficulties. 

A paper by H. C. M. Case, pertaining particularly to the feed lot phase of the 
beef cattle business in relation to farm organization, brought forward data 
comprising a financial summary of 2,950 farms in Illinois over a 7-year period. 
The proper place and extent of the beef cattle industry on the farm, involving 
the utilization of rough land and of farm raised roughage, the opportunity for 
the employment of man and horse labor particularly between October and May, 
and the value of fertilizer returned to the land, was discussed. An appreciable 
increase In the farm income as the result of the proper conduct of the beef 
cattle feeding enterprise was pointed out. 

A notable paper by W. J. Spillman setting forth the law of diminishing incre¬ 
ment in the feeding of cattle and hogs concluded the addresses. A number of 
curves had been plotted, showing the total weight of animals with increasing 
Increments of feed and how, particularly after a period when the young animal 
is consuming chiefly milk, the increases in its weight form the terms of a 
decreasing geometric series. The mathematical deductions were shown to be 
borne ont by experimental results. 
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BaiMKrtlng for the <!ooimlttee od likvoetigatioiiB, B. G. Nourae redtoineiKSod 
a a^atematic study of the econcaaie Talue of standardisation in agriculture and 
of methods, and submitted a request from a life insurance eompany for a 
productive inquiry into the field of insurance in fanning. H. M. Dixon 
reported In detail upon the answers received by the committee on exteniion 
in farm economics to a questionnaire to county agents and other leaders as to 
their work in marketing and Junior accounting extension work. 

The report of the committee on terminology, submitted by L. C. Gray, was 
concerned with the definition of the terms gross and net product of the farm. 
It suggested the use qf the expression ** gross value product,” to include <1) 
the value of aU livestock products of the year; <2) the increase of the value 
of all livestock sold up to the time of sale, i. e., the difference between initial 
inventory price or sale price and the difference between purchasing or sale 
price; (3) the increase in the value not due to changes in price of all live* 
stock not sold; (4) the value of crops produced and not used fmr seed or 
fSed, iUclnding woodlot products, where they are incidental to the farm and not 
a major; and (6) material obtained from the farm, but not inclnding receipts 
from labor. The net value product would then be the gross value product 
less deductions for fertiliser not produced on the farm during the current year; 
other supplies; blacksmith and other incidental expenses, not including taxes 
or interest; machinery, not including that part of depreciation used off the 
farm; and value of family labor and operator's labor, not Including the value 
of the residence used by hired labor. Other phrases defined were operator's 
net return, the operator's income from the farm business, and the family 
income from the farm business, as well as of the terms "land value” and 
"price of land.” 

A resolution expressing the approval of the association for a proposed 
national or international institute of cooperation to be conducted for approxi¬ 
mately six weeks in the summer under the auspices of an accredited educational 
institution was adopted. 

An amendment to the constitution was adopted, extending tlie privilege of 
associate mmbership, at one-half the rate for regular members, to graduate 
students below the rank of Instructor who may belong to a local chapter. A 
tentative plan for trial in 1924 to promote locml chapters by a division of the 
annual dues was also worked out 

The following officers were elected for tiie ensuing year: President, E. G. 
Nonrse; vice president W. L Meyer; and secretary-treasurer, J, L Falconer. 

Mlseellaneaiis.—Dr, George H. Pethybridge, formerly mycologist of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction of Ireland, has accepted 
an appointment as mycologist for the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
of England. The research work which he has been conducting in plant 
pathology has been placed In charge of Dr. P. A. Murphy. H. A. L^erty has 
been appointed head of the Irish Department Seed Testing Station. 

Lawrence Ogilvie has been appointed plant pathologist of the Bermuda De¬ 
partment of Agricultures 

Dr. Carl B, Fellers has been appointed associate professor in charge of the 
newly established departn^nt of food preservation, University of Washington. 
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RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


A&EICULTITEAL CHEMISTEY—AOEOTECHWY. 

JEClemento oi horticnltaral chemistr/, A. Fubbt (El4menU de Chimie Uor- 
iicole. Namur, Belgium: E. Dubois, 1922, pp. /i+i+J, pU, 16, figs- 20),—^his 
volume deals In an elementary way with the chemistry of plants, soils, fern* 
lizers, insecticides, and fungicides, and with miscellaneous topics of interest to 
the horticulturist from a chemical standpoint. 

Analytical chemistry of the alkaloids, K. H. Baitee {Analytische Ohemie 
der Alkaloide. Berlin: Bomtraeger Bros., 1921, pp. V+425), —This reference 
book contains a general section dealing with the various methods for detect¬ 
ing, isolating, and determining alkaloids, followed by a special section in 
which Information is given on the properties, qualitative tests, and quantita¬ 
tive reactions for individual alkaloids. 

Hydrogenated oil for oil baths, G. K. Rosertson (Indus, and Engin. Chem., 
15 (1923), No. 7, p. 701). —The author recommends the use of hard hydrogenated 
vegetable oils such as hardened sesame and cottonseed oil for oil baths. 
These oils, which are intermediates in the manufacture of shortening products, 
melt at about 60^' 0. to a clear mobile oil, and have minimum flash points 
of 820'* fur the hard sesame oil and 305*" for the hard cottonseed oiL Both 
are considered to be superior to vaseline and paraihn, more convenient than 
untreated vegetable oil, and much cheai)er than fusible metals. 

The solvent properties of acetone, R. F. Uemijer (Indus, and Engin. Chem., 
15 (1923), No.7, pp. 717-720, figs. 2).—Data are presented and discussed on the 
efficiency of acetone as a solvent for acetylene, cellulose triacetate, cellulose 
nitrates, celluloid, gums, resins, oils, and fats. Among the advantages claimed 
for acetone as a solvent are its complete miscibility with water, which makes 
it an excellent dehydrating agent; its miscibility in many other solvents, thus 
permitting its use with these solvents; its purity as commercially prepared; 
its low boiling point; and Its low Inflammability as compared with benzene, 
petroleum ether, or gasoline. 

MIoroHNinaiplliig for the determination of dissolved oxygen, H. Y. Alli* 
sow and J. W. Shive (Boil Bd., 15 (1923), No. 6, pp. 489-491, fig. 1).—An appa¬ 
ratus for use in the determination of dissolved oxygen in samples from such 
small sources as 1- or 2-Uter bottles by the micro Winkler method is described 
andi Illustrated. 

The deter]nl]iatio]i of solids (or moisture) by means of a gauze dish, 
A. SmhSNBiaM} (Indus, and Engin. Vhem., 15 (1923), No. 7, pp. 737-741, fig. i).~- 
A modification oi the gauze dish previously described (B. S. E., 84, p. 206) 
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1ms been used in a large number of moisture determinations made on various 
sugars and other solutions in comparison with the pumice stone method. In 
its present form the gauze dish is made of fine mesh platinum gauze with an 
area of 200 sq. cm., corrugated into 31 to 38 lateral ridges, and thus compressed 
into an area of 8.5 by 5.5 cm. The dish rests on a platinum-gold stand and is 
protected during weighing by placing in a closed dish made of thin, light¬ 
weight lead sheets. 

The liquid should be weighed by difference and distributed 1 drop at a time 
in rows running lengthwise. About 2.5 to 8 gm. should be thus distributed in 
100 dropa For highly viscous solutions, the concentration should be between 
10 and 20 per cent and for others between 20 and 30 per cent. The highest 
temperature which will not produce decomposition should always be used. 
This would range from 50 or 60'’ C. for organic solutions containing levulose 
and other similar substances which are readily decomposed to a temperature 
of from 110 to 125'’ for organic solutions containing material that does not 
readily decompose. The weighings to establish the rate of loss and the attain¬ 
ment of constant weight should be made at intervals of from 2 to 4 hours. 
The md point, as represented by the difference between the, rate of loss due to 
evaporation and tliat due to decomposition, is said to be quite distinct. 

Data are reported on the use of the dish in the determination of total solids 
in molasses, sirups, sweetened condensed milk, evaporated milk, and natural 
milk. 

The determination of carbon in vegetable mold, L. J. Simon {Compt. 
Rend. Acad, fifoi. [Paris], 176 (1923), No. 20, pp. U09-U11).--The author rec¬ 
ommends the following teclinique for the determination of carbon in humus: 

From 0.4 to 4 gm. of the soil, depending upon its richness in carbon and its 
homogeneity, is placed in a small conical flask containing from 25 to 30 gm. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid and from 8 to 12 gm. of silver dichromate. The 
flask is connected with a 250 cc. gauge and is placed on a water bath which is 
heated gradually so that the boiling point is reached in 30 minutes. This tem¬ 
perature is maintained for 4 minutes, after which the apparatus is cooled and 
the volume of the gas evolved is read at atmospheric pressure. 

The results are reported of the determination of carbon in tliree different 
soils by the method described, the cupric oxid metliod, and tlie chromic oxid 
method. The results obtained by the flrst two methods were in close agree¬ 
ment, while those obtained with chromic anhydrid were consistently lower, 
probably on account of the formation of acetic acid. Drying the samples in air 
is thought to give better resuls than drying them in the oven at llO** C. 

Comparative studies of various methods for the chemical determination 
of humus in soil, V. Aoafonoff (Cowpf. Rend. Acad. 8ci. [Paris], 177 (1923), 
No. 6, pp. 4(^4^4^6). —^The results are reported of humus determinations on 10 
Bttsslan and Rumanian soils by the combustion method, the method of Simon, 
noted above, and the chromic acid method. For purposes of comparison, de¬ 
terminations of the clilorin index are also included. 

The tabulated results show close agreement in the percentages of carbon as 
determined by the combustion method and that of Simon. The figures ob¬ 
tained by the chromic acid method were consistently lower, as noted in the 
above paper. In some of the samples the differences between the results ob¬ 
tained by the two methods were much more marked than in others. The chlorin 
indekcNi corresponded qualitatively to the figures obtained by the combustion 
and Simou methods, the soils richest in humus being those of the highest 
chlorlu index. 

It Is concluded that the method of Simon can to good advantage replace the 
oombimtion ipethod, and that if the Simon method and the chromic acid oxida- 
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tion method are applied to the same soil some indication can be obtained as to 
the chemical nature of the humus of the soil analyzed. For approximate indi' 
cations of the quantity of humus contained in a soil, determinations of the 
chlorln index are recommended. 

A modification of the Trnog soil acidity test^ F. W. Pabkkr and J. W. 
Tidmobe (Soil Sci., 16 No, i, pp, 76-^8), —Slight modifications in the 

technique of the Truog test for soil acidity (E. S. R., 43, p. 622) are described, 
the use of which is said to make possible the determination of slight differences 
in acidity which can not be detected by the original method. 

In the modified test the amount of soil used has been increased from 10 to 20 
gm. and the time of boiling from 2 to 3 minutes. The amount of hydrogen 
sulphid evolved on boiling the soil with the Truog reagent is determined accu¬ 
rately by titration with a standard iodin solution instead of using lead acetate 
test paper. 

Effect of adsorption and other factors on certain plant food constltnents 
obtained in the dilute nitric acid digestion of soils, and an improvement 
for their estimation, O. M. Shrdu (Soil Sd.^ 15 (1928), No. 5, pp. 888-^08), — 
Studies conducted at the Kentucky Experiment Station are briefly reported, 
the purpose of which was to extend the application of the n/ 5 nitric acid 
digestion method to soil plant nutrients other than phosphorus as a means for 
determining their availability to plants. Ninety-two soils, representing the dif¬ 
ferent soil areas in Kentucky, were used. 

The results showed that there were 30 samples in which the percentage of 
phosphorus, 5 in which the percentage of potassium, and 16 in which the per¬ 
centage of calcium found by the short digestion equaled or exceeded the per¬ 
centages of those elements obtained by longer extraction. The silicon obtained 
by the short digestion was less in every sample. The average results from all 
the samples showed that 91 per cent of the phosphorus, 89 per cent of the 
potassium, 04 per cent of the calcium, and only 28 per cent of the silicon were 
obtained in the short 5-mlnute digestion as compared with the regular 5-hour 
digestion procedure. 

The results are further taken to indicate that adsorption in some soils is a 
factor which may appreciably affect the availability results obtained for certain 
plant nutrients in the n/ 5 nitric acid method as ordinarily used. “ With such 
soils, therefore, the result usually reported for the prescribed 5-hour period 
represents the quantity dissolved by the acid during this time less the amount 
subsequently withdrawn from solution by the soil during the same time due to 
adsorption. Assuming that the latter Is not an Instantaneous process, the less 
time that the soil is in contact with the acid would be advantageous in partly 
overcoming this effect. The short digestion Is therefore preferable on this ac¬ 
count inasmuch as the averages obtained in this work show that it gives about 
as good results and moreover shortens the regular procedure.” 

The addition of calcium carbonate to the soil increased the amount of phos¬ 
phorus and decreased the amount of potassium found in the n/5 nitric acid 
extract of most of the soil samples. On the other hand, failure to dry the sam¬ 
ple for the acid digestion appeared to exert a variable Influence on the amount 
of the above elements found in solution as compared with a similar digestion 
of the air-dried aolL 

It is concluded that weak acid digestion, especially of short duration, Is 
valuable for indicating possible deficiencies of plant nutrients in soils, pro¬ 
vided It is used for purposes of comparison or in connection wth a soil survey. 

Aeratieia method for determiatiig ammonia Jn alkali soils, W. M. Qisas, 
R. H Nsepio, and H. W. Batcb£ix>b (Soil SoL, 15 (1928), No, 4f PP- 

t).—In this contribution from the Idaho Experiment Station, certain modi- 
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ficattoos In the metihod of Potter and Snyder for determining ammonia In nedls 
(B. S. B., 88, p. 411) are described, as a result of which complete aeration of 
the ammonia from 100 gm. of soil was obtained in from 1 to 1^5 hours at a 
temperature of from 75 to 85* C. 

The most essential factors for the rapid and complete removal of the ammonia 
from the soil were found to be the temperature of the water and the rate of air 
flow. To maintain the temperature of the water in the trough at 75*, a simple 
heating arrangemenb consisting of a straight pipe through which steam is 
forced was introduced into the bottom of the tank. It was found that a satis* 
factory air flow could be secured by placing the end of the tube dipping into 
the solution at about i in. from the bottom of the flask. The modified appara*^ 
tus Is described and illustrated, and data are reported on the application of the 
method with a neutral silt loam soil of average fertility and with samples of 
dried blood and different amino acids. 

Differentiation of proteins by the Abderhalden reaction, particularly 
urine proteins, F. Ibhiwaba (Ztsehr, u. Empt Ther„ 7, Grip., 87 

(7888), No, 8, pp. 2S8^48, fig, 7).—A modification of the Abderhalden ninhy* 
drln test for the differentiation of proteins is described, by means of which It 
is said to be possible to differentiate between plant and animal proteins, organ 
and blood proteins of different animals, and the proteins of beef, horse meat, 
and pork. 

The determination of urea alone and in the presence of cyanamid by 
means of urease, E. J. Fox and W, J. G£U)abd (Indua, and Engin. Vhem,, 15 
(7888), No. 7, pp. 748-745).—Methods are described for the determination of 
urea alone, in commercial cyanamid, and In mixtures of cyanamid with acid 
phoqphate and calcium phosphate. The methods are based on the conversion of 
urea to ammonium carbonate by the action of the enzym urease, which Is 
freshly prepared for each determination by extraction from Jack bean fiour. 

The quantitative determination of tryptophan, G. E. Holm and G. R. 
GSKEirBAHK (Jour. Amer. Chem, fifoc., 45 (7888), No. 7, pp. 7788-7788, fig. 7).— 
Various methods of determining tryptophan are reviewed and discussed, par¬ 
ticularly the colorimetric methods employing p*dimethylaminobenzaldehyde as 
In the method of Herzfeld.* Data are reported on the influence of temperature 
and time upon this reaction. With 20 per cent hydrochloric acid, a tempera* 
ture of 87* 0. and a time of 8 days were found to give the best results. For 
the determination of pure tryptophan in solution or in a mixture of amino 
adds, the use of approximately 2 mols of aldehyde to each mol of trypt(q>han 
present is recommended. The tryptophan content of proteins can be determined 
without previous hydrolysis of the protein, although it is thought that an 
«isym-digested protein is better suited for this determination than is undigested 
protein. 

Methyl anthranilate in grape beverages and flavors, R. D. Scott (/adits. 
tmd Bngin. Chem., 16 (7888), No. 7, pp. 7S9, 788).—^A study of the various fac* 
tors Influencing the reaction in the test for methyl anthranilate, as described 
by Power (E. S. R., 45, p. 207), bas led to the development of a gravimetric 
procedure as follows: 

Twenty-five oc. of sample was diluted to 100 cc. and steam distilled to 
500 cc., using a mercury seal and cooling the receiving flask in Ice water. An 
allQnot of 200 cc. was diasotlsed for 1 minute with 5 cc. of n hydrodiiloric 
add and 2 cc. of 5 per cent sodium nitrite solution. The dlasotlsed solutton 
was poured Into 25 cc. of 0.2 per cent solution of a-napthol in 80 per cent 
ethyl aiobliSI, and 6 cc. of n sodium bicarbonate. After 10 mintites the pre- 
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dpltate was filtered on a 80-cc. weighed Gooch crucible, washed with 100 cc. 
of water, dried at 100*" 0. for 2 hours, and weighed. Weight precipitate times 
0.4085 equals weight of methylanthranilate.** 

This method is applicable to the determination of methyl anthranilate in 
artificial grape concentrated extracts, i^or the examination of grape Juices 
and grape pops a colorimetric procedure is followed. A 500-cc. sample is 
steam distilled, and a 100-cc. aliquot of the distillate is diazotized for 30 seconds 
with 1 cc. of w hydrochloric acid and 0.5 cc. of 5 per cent sodium nitrite, and 
is then poured into a Nessler jar containing 0.5 cc. of 2 per cent alcoholic 
a«napthol solution and 3 cc. of n sodium nitrite. The color which develops 
within 15 minutes and remains constant for several hours is compared with 
standards containing 0.000005, 0.00001, 0.000025, 0.00005, 0.0001, 0.00015, and 
0.00025 gm, of methyl anthranilate which have been diazotized in the same way. 

As tested by the colorimetric method, 8 brands of pure Concord grape Juice 
contained from 0.8 to 1.49 parts per million and 4 brands of Catawba Juice con> 
tained from 0.11 to 0.4 parts per million of methyl anthranilate. 

Researches on the adulteration of cacao hatter, M. Pichabd (Atm. FalMf, 
16 (192S)t No, 175f pp, 197--215, fgs. 15 ),—Essentially noted from another source 
(B. S. R., 49, p. 611). 

Propionic acid and ketones in whey, E. O. Whittiee and J. M. Sherman 
(Indus, and Engin. Chern,, 15 (192S), No. 7, pp. 729-751 ).—A more detailed re 
port is given of an investigation of the factors affecting the propionic fermenta¬ 
tion of lactose previously note<l in a paper by Sherman and Shaw (E. S. R.. 
50, p. 109). 

The most favorable H-lon concentration for the propionic fermentation by the 
growth of Bacterium aeidi propi(miei (d) alone or in the presence of Lacio'ba- 
(Hllus aasei^ was found to be at the neutral point, pH=7. To maintain neu¬ 
trality In the medium, 5 gm, of calcium carbonate was added to each 100 cc. 
of the culture. 

It was found that the ratio of propionic acid to acetic acid could be altered 
by the presence of contaminating organisms or accelerating organisms pur¬ 
posely introduced. Organisms of the proteus type may be used to purify 
propionic acid from acetic acid If used in pure culture, but not when used in 
combination with other organisms. 

A comparison of various sour(!es of nitrogen for the growth of the organisms 
showed the proteins of whey to be more stimulating than either peptone or 
yeast. Increased concentration of lactose in the whey not only did not increase 
the yield of propionic acid but actually retarded the fermentation. Slightly 
greater yields of propionic acid in a given time were obtained with the use of 
cultures of the propionic acid organisms and L. easel which had been grown 
together than of the same organisms grown separately. A 5 per cent concentra¬ 
tion of the Inoculum was found to be the most practical quantity for maximum 
yield. 

The possibility is suggested of utilizing the products of propionic fermenta¬ 
tion for conversion Into ketones. Distillation of the dried calcium salts with 
fractionation through a narrow 2-ft. column of beads gave a final distribution 
of the fractions indicating approximately 20 per cent acetone, 40 per cent 
methylethyl ketone, and 40 per cent diethyl ketona 

Rxpresslou of quantity of water-soluble arsenic present in commercial 
lead arsenates, 0. A. Klein and W. Hulme (Indus, and Engin. Chem., IS 
(192S)t No, 7, pp, Tfd, 746).-—Attention is called to the fact that “the method 
now used for the expression of the water-soluble arsenic content of lead 
arsenates is considered to be irrational, since it ignores the fact that the 
quantity of water-soluble arsenic present in a spraying mixture Is determined, 
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not solely by the quantity in which it is promt in the arsenate aa sold, 
hut by the total quantity of the arsenic present, the latter being the factor 
which determines the proportions of commercial lead arsenate and water used 
In making up spray mixtures. It is suggested that, in order to establish a 
better standard of comparison between the water-soluble contents of lead 
arsenates of varying composition, the former shall be calculated and ex¬ 
pressed as a percentage of the total arsenic present. It is also suggested 
that all analytical values shall be determined on the samples as received, 
but shall be expressed on the basis of dried material, and not, as is frequently 
the case, on the samples as received, which may be in the dry or paste form, 
the waiter content of the latter being known to vary within wide limits.” 

Starch in sorghum Juice, S. F. Shebwood (Indus, and Engin. Chem.,* 15 
(1$2S), No. 7, pp. 727f 728 ).—^The results are reported from the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, IT. S. D. A., of the determination by the diastase method of the starch 
content of Juice prepared from 15 varieties of sorgo cut at the usual time of 
harvesting for sirup production. 

The starch content of the different Juices varied from 0.142 per cent in the 
case of honey sorgo to 0.852 per cent for the variety known as Rex X. The 
average value for all of the varieties tested was 0.366 per cent High fstarch 
values were Invariably accompanied by high sucrose and low reducing sugar 
values. In discussing the significance of the data in connection with breeding 
experiments and varietal tests, it Is pointed out that in view of the large 
areas in the United States suited to the production of sugar beets and sugar 
cane it is not necessary at present to consider sorgo for sugar production, but 
that It is of great value for sirup. For this purpose a Juice low in starch 
and consequently high in Invert sugar would be the most satisfactory^ 

The preparation of standard cotton cellulose and the proposed methods 
of analysis, H. Hibbebt et (Indus, and Engin. Chem., 15 (192S) No. 7, pp. 
7$8^751t flg. 1). —^This report of the committee of the subdivision of cellulose 
diemistry of the American Chemical Society consists of two parts. The first is a 
description of the method of preparing standard cotton cellulose as accepted by 
the cellulose division, with analyses by W. O. Mitscherling of various American 
cottons. The second part gives in detail proposed methods for the analysis of 
standard cotton cellulose for ash. nitrogen, furfural, and the copper, cellulose, 
and hydrolysis numbers. 

Oolitribntlons to chemistry of wood cellulose.-—II, Nature of wood cel¬ 
lulose, L. B. Wise (Indus, and Engirt. Chem.. 15 (1925), No. 7, pp. 711^715, figs. 
5 ).—In this discussion of the nature of wood cellulose, the author presents the 
working hypothesis that both cotton and wood cellulose consist of small cellu¬ 
lose units held together ** by forces which, for the lack of a better name, may 
be referred to as secondary or auxiliary valences.” The wood cellulose in addi¬ 
tion contains a small number of other units such as mannans, pentosans, methyl 
pentosans, and galactans which are adsorbed by the cellulose units during Uie 
process of growth. This theory would explain the presence of mannose, fur¬ 
fural, etc., in the hydrolysis products of wood cellulose and also the resem¬ 
blance between purified wood cellulose and cotton cellulose. 

IHsMbiillon of methoxyl In the products of cooking Jack pine hy the 
soda process, S. S. Aitaa (Indus, and Bngin. Ohem,, 15 (1925), No. 7, pp. TJfjh 
7i2f '/lg. i).-—In emitinuatfon of the studies on the distribution of methoxyl In 
products of wood disilllatioB (B. S. R., 48, p. 416), determinations were 
Uad^ by the same method of the toethoxyl in the pulp of Jack pine under dif- 
Ibmt cooking conditiona 

found that as the duration of cook was lengthened the tnefhotyl 
IP 6e pulp Ml rapidly fhr the fimt two honrs and dlOirly thereafter. The 
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lignin and methoxyl contents of pulps from cooks of different duration, ex¬ 
pressed In percentages of those of the wood, were practically Identical, showing 
that the methoxyl is associated with the lignin. 

METEOEOLOOY. 

% 

The climate of the Great Plains as a factor In their utilization, J. B. 
KtivcEB (Ann, Aaaoo, Amer, Qeogr,, IS (1923), No, £, pp. 67^0, flffs .),—The aver¬ 
ages of annual precipitation, warm season precipitation, winter and summer 
temperature, and frost-free season are charted and discussed. A graph shows 
the variation in annual precipitation during 50 years, and data regarding 
evaporation and snow and hail are briefly summarized. 

It is pointed out that “ by selecting crops with the proper thermal requirements, 
each staple crop produced in the United States could be grown with proflt In 
some section of the Great Plains, so far as temperature is concerned. The 
agricultural utilization of the region, however, is limited by moisture condi¬ 
tions, especially in the central and southern portions. There is a gradual de¬ 
crease In the average annual precipitation from more or less humid conditions 
in the east to semiarld, or even arid, in the west. The average annual precipi¬ 
tation ranges from 20 in. in extreme eastern North Dakota to 25 in. in south- 
central South Dakota, central Kansas, and west-central Texas and Oklahoma, 
to less than 15 in. in much of Montana, eastern Wyoming, eastern Colorado, 
and the Brazos Valley in western Texas and eastern New Mexico. The mini¬ 
mum precipitation in the area Is about 6 in. In the Bighorn Valley of Wyoming.” 

The seasonal distribution of the rainfall is very favorable for its fullest 
utilization, particularly in the northern part of the region. In general, how¬ 
ever, there is less than the normal amount of rainfall In more than half of the 
years, and successive years of comparatively generous rainfall alternate with 
successive years of deficient precipitation, thus rendering farming by ordinary 
methods precarious. Evaporation during the warm season is high, especially In 
the south. The average annual snowfall ranges from about 30 in. in the 
Dakotas to 10 in. in northern Oklahoma and 1 In. in southwestern Texas. 
Hail is comparatively frequent over much of the region. 

Temperature varies widely. Severe winter weather may be expected with 
cold, northerly winds reaching well into western Texas, but much of the 
winter season is dry and bracing and not uncomfortable for outdoor operations. 
Summer temperatures are more uniform than those of winter. The average 
summer temperature ranges from about 65® P. in the extreme north to more 
than 80*^ In the south. 

The average frost-free period varies from 100-120 days in the extreme north 
to 160 days in east-central Nebraska and central-western Kansas, 200 days in 
northern Oklahoma and northwestern Texas, and 260 days in southern Texas. 
” The northward advance In spring of the average frost-free date line requires 
nearly three months, starting from the lower Rio Grande Valley about the first 
of March and reaching the northeastern part of Montana by the latter part of 
May. The advance is approximately at an average rate of 20 miles a day from 
we8t*<wtral Texas northward. In general, the recession in fall Is a counter¬ 
part of the spring advance as to rate and time required. The average date of 
the first killing frost In faU in the extreme northwestern portion is about Sep¬ 
tember 10, and nearly three months later the frost line has receded to the 
southern border of the region.” 

The weather and the farmer (Jour, Min. Agr. [Gt Brit.] 39 (1923), No. 4* 
pp» 298^93) •—This is a brief explanation of the work of the British meteoro- 
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logical service of special interest and value to farmers, and of the use that 
may be made of the various regular and special forecasts and long-period and 
current records of the service. Urging the wider popular use of such data, it 
is stated that study of the daily forecasts and maps, with some knowledge of 
the methods used by scientific forecasters, “ will givf anyone who cares to take 
a little trouble a useful stock of weather wisdom. And it 1% hoped that many 
will take this little trouble, for it is only by such general effort that the 
science of one generation can become the common knowledge of the next . . . 
It is of great importance, too, that voltmteers should be found to undertake 
the task of comparing general weather with local weather. . . . 

Much more information is still wanted as to the climatic requirements of 
each crop, and also as to the effect of the weather at any given period. . . .' 
Vague statements concerning the weather are apt to be misleading, and the 
appearance of the growing crop is not the sole guide to the ultimate yield. 
But by carefully watching weather records and the changes in the growing 
crops, farmers should obtain much valuable knowledge of the effect of unusual 
rain or warmth, etc. By keeping such records themselves and afterwards 
measuring the yields of their crops, farmers will in time not only learn which 
weather conditions are really favorable or the reverse on their own soil, but 
will assist in solving the general problem of each plant’s likes and dislikes/’ 

Meteorological and climatological bibliography of Argentina, E. Sparn 
(Acad. Nao. Cien. [Cordoba], Mice. No. 7 pp. 72).—This is one of the 

series of bibliographies of scientific work relating to Argentina undertaken by 
the National Academy of Sciences of that country. It lists alphabetically by 
authors 620 references to literature on meteorology and climatology of Argen¬ 
tina and includes also an appendix listing 145 references to the literature of 
the meteorology and climatology of American antarctic and subantarctlc 
regions. Special acknowledgment is made to Welch’s bibliography, previously 
noted (E. S. R., 46, p. 17). 

Weather forecasting, V. Bjerknes (Phya. Ztschr., 2S (1922), No. 22-22, pp. 
481--490, figs, 9; abs. in 8ci. Abs., Sect. A—Phys., 26 (1929), No. 906, p. 940).-- 
This is a review of the progress and present status of weather forecasting as a 
branch of applied physics, based upon the work of the author and his assist¬ 
ants and as illustrated by the methods of forecasting now used in Norway, 
which rest in large part upon the recognition of surfaces of discontinuity of the 
various elements separating masses of air of different quality in the atmos¬ 
phere. 

Night frost, I, D. VAN Gulik (Meded. Landbouwhoogesch. [WageningenJ, 27 
(1929), No. 6, pp. 16, figs. 4)-—This article is in Dutch with a short French 
rdsumd. It discusses various methods of predicting frosts, especially those 
used In the United States, and in detail the hygrometric method of Smith, pre¬ 
viously noted (E. S. B., 43, p. 15). Data regarding the last frost in spilng 
and the first in autumn at six stations in the Netherlands are shown graphically 
and briefiy discussed, 

Osone of the vpper layers of the air as a screen against the nltra-violet 
rays of the snn, R. Dxirrsxus (Natyncisiensohaftm, 11 (1929), No. 99, pp. 808- 
8ii).—Data recorded by Fabry and Bulsson, Strutt, Wlgand, and others are 
quoted to show that while the amount of osone in the upper laym of the air 
Is email it is a very active agent in absorbing the ultra-vicfiet rays of the 
son. It thus plays an important rdle in the plant and animal life of the 
earthy aiiice these rays are chemically and physiologically the most active 
part df the solar apectimm as manifested in disinfecting power and destruction 
of living cells. 
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[Solar radiation measurements] t G. Q, Abbot, F. E. Fowls, and L. B. Al> 
BBiOH (Ann, Agtrophya, OUerv. Smithsn, Inst, 4 (1922), pp. 45-220; pis. $, flgn. 
41 ),—The proi^ess made in perfecting instruments and methods of measuring 
and studying solar radiation is recorded, and the results of solar radiation 
measurements at Mount Wilson, Calif., Stump Mountain, N. C., and Oalama, 
Chile, are reported in detail. The results are discussed with reference to 
rariation of solar radiation and its relation to sun spots; temperature of 
the earth and radiation available to heat it, with detailed consideration of the 
factors determining the available heat; and utilization of solar energy for 
power and for cooking. 


SOILS—FESTIUZEBS. 

\ 

Soils of Sheiidiaii Coimty [Mont.], L. F. Giesekeb (Montawi 8ia, Bui 158 
(1925), pp, 20, pl8. 4, fig, i).~~Thls is a preliminary report of a physical survey, 
made in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Soils, of an area of 
approximately 1,700 square miles located in the extreme northeastern comer 
of Montana. The area has a typically glacial topography, and drainage is 
said to be well developed over the greater part. The soils also are of glacial 
origin. Soil maps showing the location and distribution of the different soil 
types are presented. It is stated that the topography is not favorable for 
the construction of dams and the irrigation of very large tracts. Conse¬ 
quently, the acreage under irrigation in the county is very small, totaling 
less than 500 acres. 

Chemical analyses of Montana soils, E. Bukke and R. M. Pinckney (3/on- 
tana 8ta, Bui, 159 (1925), pp, 15 ),—Chemical analyses of a considerable num¬ 
ber of samples of soils collected from dilTerent parts of Montana are pre¬ 
sented and discussed, special attention being drawn to the wide variation 
in the amount of plant nutrients present in different soil types. Some of 
the analyses indicate that the corresponding soils are fairly well supplied 
with plant nutrients while others Indicate deficiencies, particularly in lime, 
nitrogen, and possibly phosphorus. Soils in the central and eastern parts 
of the State are apparently well supplied with lime and contain sufficient 
nitrogen and phosphorus to produce good crops under proper tillage and 
moisture conditions. The data indicate that, in Montana, the soils in locations 
receiving the greatest amounts of precipitation invariably contain the greatest 
percentages of nitrogen. 

[Soil studies in India, 1921*22] (Indin [Dept, Agr.] Rev, Agr, Oper,, 
t921-B2, pp, 50-50 ),—Studies of soil gases at the Pusn .Agricultural Research 
Institute are said to have confirmed previous results (B. S. R., 47, p. 515) by 
showing that the soil atmosphere of the grassed plat is uniformly richer in 
carbon dioxid than either the trenched or cultivated plat, and that this dif¬ 
ference is most marked during the monsoon months. The latter phenomenon 
is said to be associated with fairly high temperatures and heavy rainfall, and 
the conclusion is drawn that it is due to the decomposition of the organic detri¬ 
tus introduced into the soil from the roots of the grass. It has also been found 
that during the dry season the moisture content of the grassed plat becomes as 
low as 1 per cent, as compared with 1.8 and 5.5 per oent for the trenched and 
cultivated plats, respectively. 

Studies of reclamation of saline soils in the Punjab are said to now indi¬ 
cate the importance of three processes, namely, (1) scraping off the super¬ 
ficial layer of salt, followed by cultivation, (2) heavy irrigation, followed by 
further fiooding up to the time for cultivation, and (8) scraping and fallow¬ 
ing, Scraping appears to have given better results, as indicated by subsequent 
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CT&p yields, than mere flooding, and no appreciable rtse of salt has been noted 
on the scraped and nnirrigated land after the lapse of a year. The treatnmt 
Of soil containing sodium carbonate with gypsum and castor cake permitted 
the growth of crops far superior to those grown on untreated soli. 

Observation on the movements of nitrates in soil at Pusa are said to have 
shown that the distribution of nitrates through the subsoil Is determined by 
climatic factors and by the physical characters of the subsoil layers. This 
distribution is considered to control in turn the growth of crops to a marked 
extent. Similar observations made at Oawnpore led to the conclusion that, 
under the ordinary system of cultivation in upper India, conditions are favor¬ 
able for rapid nitrate accumulation immediately after the flrst rains of the, 
southwest monsoon in June or July and at the beginning of the cold weather 
season in October, An investigation to determine the effect of moisture condi¬ 
tions upon nitrate formation in the soils of northeast India showed that In 
soils having a water content less than optimum, ammonia tended to accumu¬ 
late and the formation of nitrate was slow. At a higher water concentration 
the ammonia accumulated was low, but there was a corresponding rise in 
nitrates. With much higher water content, ammonia was formed and grad¬ 
ually disappeared but did not remain as nitrate or nitrite. 

Nitrogen flxation studies showed that In the Punjab a fixation of nitrogen 
amounting to an increase of 30 per cent of the total amount In the soil Is com¬ 
mon, and In one instance it reached 75 per cent without the addition of any 
carbohydrate. Studies at Pusa on symbiosis between algae and nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria and on the value of plant residues as nutrients for nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria showed that the abundant algal growth that took place in suitable 
media inoculated with soil and exposed to diffuse daylight was accompanied 
by a much higher fixation of nitrogen than in duplicate sets of medium kept 
in the dark, where algal growths were not visible. The fermented green ma¬ 
nure was found to contain a readily available supply of nutrient material for 
the growth of Azotohacter. 

The results of fertilizer experiments, particularly at Pusa, are also sum¬ 
marized. 

The chemical nature of a colloidal clay, R. Bbadfieu) (Missouri 8ta. Re- 
aearch Bui, 60 (192S), pp, 5-60, flos. 7).—Studies are reported in which the 
fresh subsoil of Putnam silt loam was suspended In five parts of water by 
churning, the coarser materials settled by gravity, and the finest colloidal 
material separated by means of a centrifugal force of about 30,000 times 
gravity. This fraction contained unusually large amounts of aluminum oxid 
and ferrid oxid, almost all of which was soluble in hot hydrochorlc acid. This 
was taken to indicate that the colloidal fraction might be made up largely of 
the completely broken down end products of weathering, such as colloidal 
alomina, iron, and silica. 

A synthetic mixture of these colloids, having a chemical composition similar 
to the natural colloid, was prepared and their physico-chemical properties 
compared. Oataphoresis studies showed that the natural colloid was negative 
and that the synthetic mixture was positive. The migration velocity of the 
natural colloid was decreased by traces of acids and increased by traces of 
alkali. Larger amounts of alkali caused flocculation. In no case was the 
difection of migration reversed. The synthetic colloid had a much stronger 
buffer action than the natural colloid, due apparently to Its high content of 
fre^ alumina. The natural colloid was flocculated most readily by polyvalent 
cations in an acid medium. The synthetic mixture was more sensitive to 
polyvalelpit anions and to alkalis. 
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ABalyses were made of tlie fractions of each colloid soluble in dilute acid 
and In dilute alkali. Marked differences occurred throughout. The results 
as a whole are taken to indicate that the natural colloid is a complex alumino¬ 
silicate rather than a mixture of the separate colloidal oxids. 

The soil solution and its importance in the growth of plants* N. M. 
Tulaikov (Boil Soi., 15 (1925), No, 4, pp, 229-2SS), —This is a summary of the 
results of extensive investigations, begun in 1910 at the Bezentscbuk Experi¬ 
ment Station and subsequently conducted at Petrograd and finally at the 
Saratov Experiment Station, on osmosis in soils in its relation to plant growth. 

The studies were conducted with black chernozem soil and a clay soil. All 
minerals were usually added which would favor the maximum crop yield, to 
5 kg. of absolutely dry soil. The osmotic pressure was increased by the addi¬ 
tion of common salts, including sodium chlorld, sodium sulphate, sodium ni¬ 
trate, ammonium sulphate, ammonium nitrate, and magnesium chlorld. Growth 
and yield of wheat, hygroscopic water, total nitrogen and protein content, and 
the hardness and softness of wheat grain were determined. 

The results showed that an increase in osmotic pressure of the soil solution 
arrested the sprouting of seed to a marked degree and weakened it consider¬ 
ably. All the following phases of growth were also arrested. After the period 
of blossoming was over and cars were formed, the period of ripening was 
considerably hastened, and the total period of vegetative growth for plants 
upon soil with an increased osmotic pressure was usually 6 or 7 days less than 
in normal soils. With a certain optimum osmotic pressure, the developm^t 
of the plants reached its maximum. The data also showed that with an in¬ 
crease in osmotic pressure of the soil solution, there was an increase In the 
yield of tops until a certain optimum was reached, beyond which there was a 
decrease In yield. 

It is concluded that an increase in osmotic pressure of the soil solution 
up to a certain limit, caused by introducing nutritive salts into the soil, 
will bring about a greater activity of plants, and that under certain conditions 
there will be an increase in size, yield of tops, and yield of grain. An increase 
in osmotic pressure Increased the total nitrogen and protein nitrogen content, 
particularly in wheat grains. It was also shown that the quantity of hard 
grain is increased with an Increase in osmotic pressure and vice versa. Nitrates 
brought about a greater increase in hardness than sulphates. This Is taken 
to indicate the advisability of noting the nature of constituent salts as well 
as the influence of the osmotic pressure of the soil solution. 

Further data Indicated that the osmotic pressure of the soil solution in¬ 
fluences the transpiration coeflacient of the plants studied. The plants used 
the soil moisture more economically with an increase in the osmotic pressure. 

The studies are being continued with oil-containing plants, such as flax 
and mustard, and with aromatic plants. 

On the question of obtaining the soil solution, N. M. Tttlaikov and M. S. 
Ktuemin (BoU Boi,, IS (1925), No, 4f PP- 255-^259, ftg. i),—Studies conducted at 
the Baratov Experiment Station on methods of obtaining the soil solution, in 
connection with the studies of osmosis noted above, are reported. 

These led to the necessity of developing a special method for obtaining the 
soil solution in a comparatively large quantity more quickly and accurately 
can be done with other methods. For this purpose a method was devised 
Involving an apparatus based upon the exhaustion of the atmosphere within 
a hollow cylinder, placed within a definite volume of soil. The pressure of 
the outer atmosphere displaces the solution from the soil into this cylinder 
as soon ss sufficient vacuum has been produced. To obtain sufficient soil 
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w^utiOB with a moisture cont^t of less than 50 per cent sataratlon and to 
counteract the molecular forces in the soil, which tend to hold small quantities 
of moisture, the soil is pressed by means of a common press in addition to the 
air exhaustion. Tests of this method indicate that it permits extraction from 
varying quantities of soil and that more soil solution is obtained than by the 
other methods. Comparatively little time is consumed, and the soil solution 
obtained is of constant concentration in the consecutive portions. By changing 
the ratio of water to soil more concentrated solutions are obtained for chemical 
analysis than by water extracts of the soil. 

The influence of solution volupie upon plant growth in relation to re« 
action change and iron availability in culture solutions, It. M. Baunstts 
and J. W. Shive (Soil fifci., 15 (1923), No. 5, pp. 413-425, flga. 3 ).—Studies coh- 
ducted at the New Jersey Experiment Stations are reported, the purpose of 
which was to investigate the effect of different solution volumes upon the 
growth of young wheat plants in two types of culture solutions, A study was 
also made of the H-Ion concentration changes produced by the action of the 
plants in the different solution volumes and of the influence of these changes 
upon the availability of Iron supplied to the plants in a soluble and insoluble 
form. 

The results showed tliat young wheat plants in numbers of not more than 
three per culture may be used in the Tottingham culture solution in volumes 
of not less than 1,000 cc. without undue retardation in the rates of growth, if 
the solutions are renewed at frequent intervals of three days or less with a 
suitable form of iron supplied in the proper amounts to prevent chlorosis in 
the plantA On the other hand, in a solution modified by substituting am¬ 
monium sulphate for potassium nitrate the growth rate of the plants varied 
in the order of the solution volumes from the lowest to the highest, the most 
vigorous growth by far being produced In the 2,000 ce. cultures. 

The H-lon concentrations were rapidly decreased by the action of the 
plants in the Tottingham solution in all stages of development In the 
modified solution containing ammonium sulphate the plants increased the 
H-ion concentration of the solution slightly during the early stages of growth 
and decreased it during the later stages. This reversal in the direction of 
reaction change is taken to indicate an important physiological change in the 
plants with respect to the nitrate and ammonium requirements, involving a 
change in tJie absorption rates of the nitrate and ammonium ions. 

It is concluded that, other things being equal, the rates of reaction change 
are determined by the volume of the culture solution in which the plants are 
grown, and the availability of the iron in the forms used is determined mainly 
by the reaction of the culture solution, as this is influenced by the action of the 
plants. A direct correlation was found between the decrease in H-ion concen¬ 
tration of the culture solutions and the appearance of chlorosis in the plants. 
It was found that only partial control of the H-lon concentration of the solu¬ 
tions in contact with the roots of the gnowing plants may be accomplished by 
the use of large volumes of solution accompanied by freqnent solution renewal. 

Importance of sediment as a means for plant nutrition and soil improve* 
ment, F. Abkhold (Landw. Jahrh., 58 {1923), No. 2, pp. 205-250 ).—summary 
of information and of the results of studies on the physical, chemical, and 
tflologlcal properties of river and sea sludges or sediments is presented, iqiecial 
attention being paid to the value of this material In plant nutrition and scfll 
improvement 

In fSniMl, this sedimmit is a uniform mixture of clayey, fine sandy, limy, and 
humus perticles, which are tnttmaMy mixed with organic mtertel of pleot 
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and animal origin. In fresh condition it Is a plastic, oohesive, dark-blue sludge, 
while when settled and stratified It becomes a light-gray earthy material. 

This material has been used to advantage at the rate of 25,000 kg. per hectare 
(22,250 Iba per acre) on poor soils, particularly light, pervious sand and moor 
soils. Legumes especially respond to additions of sediment to poor soils, 
although its use is said to be also profitable on grains, vegetables, and grasses. 
The mechanical composition of this material varies greatly with its manner of 
formation, and it has a rather uniform content of mineral matter. 

Sea sediment consists chemically mostly of colloidal silica, lime, day, and 
humus material, and a small amount of nitrogenous material liiver sediment, 
on the other hand, has a higher content of fine particles, phosphoric acid, and 
nitrogen, and contains less potash, magnesia, and lime. 

These sediments are said to be rich in algae and diatoms. The high contents 
of lime and silica are said to be especially favorable to bacterial life. The 
organic residues in the sediments, as well as the alumina, lime, and silica, are 
said to have a favorable iufiuence on the physical properties of soil with 
special reference to absorptive, water-holding, and beat-holding powers. 

The high bacterial contents of these sediments have been found to increase 
their fertilizer value very materially. Both symbiotic and nonsymbiotic nitro¬ 
gen-fixing bacteria were found to prosper in these materials, as well as sulphur- 
oxidizing, ammonifying, and nitrifying bacteria. 

It was found that important losses of nitrogen from fresh sludge were caused 
by denitrifying bacteria, but when it was packed and stratified this process 
practically ceased. 

It is concluded that river and sea sludges are valuable to the soil, in tliat 
they improve its physical properties and add large amounts of plant nutri<mts 
and specific, strongly-active types of soil bacteria. 

Availability of adsorbed phosphorus, K. C. VVilky and N. E. Gobuon (Soil 
Sci.f 15 (192S), No, 5, pp, 371-S73, fig. 1 ),—Studies conducted at the University 
of Maryland to determine the availability of phosphorus adsorbed by soil col¬ 
loids similar to colloidal alumina and ferric oxid are brlefiy reported. Colloidal 
ferric oxid and alumina were subjected to their maximum adsorption in a 0.05 
N solution of potassium acid phosphate, and then washed until the filtrate gave 
no test for the adsorbed phosphate. On analysis tliese gels were found to con¬ 
tain about one-third of their original phosphate. 

Pot experiments with sweet potato plants using the washed material showed 
that phosphorus which has ben adsorbed by soil colloids and which can not 
be leached out by water is available as a plant nutrient. 

Variability of nitrates and total nitrogen in soils, A. L. Pbince (Soil Sci., 
15 (1923), No, 5, pp, 395-405, fig, 1 ),—Studies conducted at the New Jersey Ex¬ 
periment Stations to determine the number of soil samples required for 
chemical work in order to secure results representative of an entire plat are 
reported. 

The results are taken to indicate that for chemical determinations such 
as for total nitrogen, phosphorous, and potash on soil composites, where 
the accuracy of the analytical method is not extremely delicate and the 
variability of the soil is not pronounced, 9 or 10 samples covering an area of 
Jlr-acre and made into a composite would be sufficient Duifiic^te or 
triplicate determinations on such a composite should yield results representa¬ 
tive of the area within the limits of the accuracy of the methods. How¬ 
ever, whmi the soil constituents to be determined are changing n^^dly under 
fibld couditioins due to microbiological processes or to the activities of plant 
growth, and when the method of analysis is sensitive as in the case of nitratsi 
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a lauch larger niunl)er of eamples must be employed to secure results that 
will fairly represent the area. To minimize the amount of work involved in 
such a process, the individual samples should be composited into several 
groups and these analyzed separat^y. It is thought that the means of such 
determinations would be suflaciently accurate and reliable for most practical 
purposes. 

“Whether a very large or relatively small number of borings should be 
taken in the sampling of a particular area depends in the first place upon 
what the experimental data are intended to show. If comparisons are to be 
made between systems that have wide differences, and it Is the purpose to 
show such differences in an approximate manner, then the number of samples 
need not be so great. . . . However, where the differences between the 
systems under comparison are small the change of variation between the 
samples within one system will be as great as the variability of the systems 
compared, unless the analytical methods are very delicate." 

ilxperiments on the reclamation of alkali soils by leaching with water 
and gypsum, P. L. Hibbabd (California Sta. Tech, Paper 9 (1928), pp, H ).— 
Studies on the leaching of 5>ft. columns of five different alkali soils from the 
Kearney vineyard are reported. 

The results showed that the removal of all but negligible amounts of alkaline 
salts from the first 6 ft. or more of a heavily impregnated soil will require 
many months of leaching. Soluble matter not carried below the 6-ft level 
by leaching was found to return toward the surface with the capillary water. 
Most of the soluble matter could be leached out by water alone, but gypsum 
was valuable as a fiocculant to increase the rate of leaching. The anions 
chlorid, nitrate, sulphate, carbonate, and bicarbonate were leached out in the 
order given. 

Leaching was found to remove desirable plant nutrients as well as unde¬ 
sirable salts, so that a soil which has been leaclied for a long time is liable 
to be very unproductive for some years, or until available nutrients have 
been accumulated again by suitable agricultural practice. The removal of 
more than 0.5 per cent of sodium carbonate from a soil was a very slow 
process because of the high degree of deflocculation produced by the alkalin¬ 
ity and because such a concentration of alkaline salts is much greater than 
can be neutralized by the gypsum In an equal volume of a saturated solution 
of gypsum. 

It is concluded that rates of percolation through soils may be very much 
more rapid in the field than in constricted columns of soil, and that cognizance 
of this difference must be taken in the application of the results of laboratory 
experiments. 

Mathematical expression of the influence of fertilizing elements in the 
soil, H. Laqatit (Arm, Scale Natl, Agr. Montpellier, n, eer,, 17 (1922), No, 4, pp. 
27(Hn9, fig, i).—This is a mathematical analysis of the influence on the growth 
of vegetation of such fertility factors as moisture, absorption, availability of 
nutrients, and the addition of fertilizers. 

Note on the permanent manurial plats, Coimbatore, R. V. Nobbxs (India 
Dept. Agr, Mem,, Chem. 8er., B (1928), No, 8, pp. 245-»254, pU. 5).—The progress 
results of manurial studies begun In S^tember, 1909, on the Central Farm at 
the Ooiinbatore Agricultural College are summarized in this report* During 
tbe 18-year period 86 crops have been grown on the 10 different plats. Bi g ht 
of the idats have received mlnmral fertilizers in different combinations, while 
the two have been treated with cattle manure. The original soils showed 
a loir esatent of organic matter and a marked deficiency in nitrogen and 
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available phosphoric acid« while a considerable quantity of potash was present 
in available form. The plats have been subjected to intensive cultivation, and 
irrigation has been given as required. 

In the early years of the experiment the plats responded to both nitrogen 
and phosphoric>acid fertilization. The phosphate was more rapidly exhausted 
than the nitrogen and has become a limiting factor, so that the addition of 
nitrogen alone produces but small crop increases, while the effect of phosphate 
becomes more marked each year. Additions of potash have not had any con- 
sistent effect in the case of wheat, but have materially increased the yield of 
ragi both in grain and straw, although chemical analyses showed that the soil 
was already well supplied with available iM)tash. The percentage of nitrogen or 
potash in the grain has not been increased by the addition of either or both 
of these substances to the soil. 

The percentage of phosphate in both grain and straw has been found to vary 
with the amount of phosphate available, the average difference in the case of 
wheat between the phosphate and nunphosphate plats being 60 per cent in the 
grain and 122 per cent in the straw. The addition of phosphate has also en¬ 
abled the grain to assimilate a further supply of potash, although the differ¬ 
ence in this case is not nearly so marked. The proportion of grain to straw 
has been but little influenced by the addition of nitrogen or potash, but has 
been raised by the application of phosphate. 

** Ammo-Phos: *’ Its effects upon seed germination and plant growth* 
D. G. Coe (New Jersey kyUis. Bui. 575 (1£12?5), pp. 5-102, fiys. 55).—Greenhouse 
studies and held experiments with a high-grade chemical fertilizer called 
Ammo-Phos, containing 13 t)er cent of ammonia and 48 per cent of phosphoric 
acid, are reported. Ammo-Phos is prepared from ground pebble rock phosphate 
by the sulphuric acid process, and the freed phosphoric acid, together with all 
excess sulphuric acid, is neutralized with ammonia gas to form a mixture of 
monoammouium phosphate and ammonium sulphate. 

The general purpose was to study the effect of Ammo-Phos and other fer¬ 
tilizer location relative to the seed at the time of planting upon subsequent seed 
germination and plant growth. Diffusion studies were conducted and osmotic 
pressures of the soil solution correlated wltli the germination for different 
rainfall conditions. Actual field tests of seeding machines with several ad¬ 
justments of their fertilizer attachments were also made. 

The results showed that direct contact of fertilizers with seed in the drill 
row or hill retards germination, the injury increasing progressively with the 
amount of fertilizer applications. The osmotic pressure of the soil solution 
also increased progressively with the amount of fertilizer applications. Con¬ 
centration appeared to be more harmful to germination than acidity, and 
acidity was more toxic to growth than to germination. Soaking seeds in dis¬ 
tilled water raised their limit of tolerance toward germination injury by 
fertilizers. 

The limits of tolerance to the common complete fertilizer mixtures in corn 
germination under dry weather field conditions applied in the row in direct 
contact with the kernels showed that Ammo-Phos is less injurious than sodium 
nitrate and ammonium sulphate mixtures and more injurious than organic 
miztuzes. Under similar conditions the limits of tolerance for the ingredients 
alone showed that Ammo-Phos was second only to sodium nitrate In its 
injurious action. 

Under greenhouse conditions in the germination of com, sodium nitrate al<me 
wee more toxic than either Ammo-Phos or ammonium sulphate alone. Am¬ 
monium nitrate was less toxic than sodium nitrate but more toxic than Ammo- 
Phos* and potassium ehlorid was more injurious than potassium sulphate. 
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111 t3^ germination of cotton the injury from a complete mixture containing 
sodium nitrate appeared to be less than from mixtures containing ammonium 
sulphate or Ammo-Phos, while acid phosphate alone showed considerable 
toxicity. Wheat, buckwheat, and soy beans were injured in germination 
similarly to com for the relative order of toxicity of the various fertiliser 
mixtures. Potato germination was strongly inhibited by 378 lbs. per acre in 
the row of a mixture of Ammo<Phos and potassium chlorid. 

Bainfall during the germination period varied the injury greatly, but gmi- 
erally lessened the burning action of the fertilizer. Tlie greater the moisture 
content in a given soil and the heavier the soil type the larger was the amount 
of fertilizer required to injure germination. 

Vertical diffusion of fertilizers in the soil was found to be rapid, but hori¬ 
zontal diffusion was very slow. Within certain limits and for a given soil 
type and moisture content, horizontal diffusion of a particular salt increased 
with the application per acre and the lightness of the soil type. 

All direct-contact fertilizer applications depressed the initial growth of 
plants, ammonium salts appearing superior to nitrate salts In this respect. 
Corn was the most resistant crop, followed In order by buckwheat, wheat, oats, 
and barley. Cotton, Canada field peas, clover, radishes, carrots, and lettuce 
were very sensitive to fertilizer injury. 

Location of the fertilizer above the seed with varying intervals of soil 
separation proved to be worthless in dry seasons. Ilalnfall, immediately after 
planting with the fertilizer located directly above the seed, leached the salts 
down around the seed with more or less injury to their germination, depending 
upon the soil type, the rate of fertilizer application, and the amount of rain¬ 
fall A constant concentration of the soil solution surrounding corn kernels 
existed when the fertilizer applications were made above during a dry season 
and also when the pots were capillary watered. Bain and surface watering 
increased the osmotic pressure. 

Location of the fertilizer directly below the seed with varying intervals of 
soil separation produced quick results. High applications near the seed 
caused germination injury during a dry season or under conditions of capil¬ 
lary watering. In rainy seasons and with surface watering, the upward 
movement of fertilizers around the seed was lessened, resulting in normal 
germination. Applications of fertilizers in narrow strips of considerable thick¬ 
ness below the seed were more Injurious than wide strips of small thickness. 
The rate of fertilizer application, its spread, tlie distance below the seel soil 
type, and rainfall conditions were all found to influence the degree of restric¬ 
tion of root development 

Side locations of fertilizers were found to be the best, although increasing 
the Interval of soil separation between the seed and the fertilizer delayed 
the benefits progressively within certain limits. Potatoes gave the best results 
with side locations of the fertilizer in a horizontal plane slightly below the 
seed. Corn did well with side locations In the same plane as the kernels. 
The correct horizontal plane appeared to be related to the spread of the 
roots, each crop requiring a certain plane and interval of soil separation far 
best results. The adjustment of potato planters relative to their fertilizer 
distributicm was found to vary the harvest results, the slde-lower-plane ad- 
justm^t giving the best results. 

A stadir of the phosphates in the Island sugar lands, W. T. MoQuoaSB 
(JSrOfOoil Suffor Planter^ Bta., Agr* and Ckem. Bui. 47 (iPBd), pp. di, flffM. i ).— 
TIni resists of studies of samid^ of soil collected from a number of expert- 
mmital areas on different islands of the Hawaiian group to determine the 
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relation between tiie chemical composition and response to phosphate manur¬ 
ing, and the relations of mechanical composition, forms of silica and lime, and 
soil reaction to availability of phosphates, are reported. The nature of 
organic phosphates was also studied. 

The results in general indicated a low availability of phosphoric acid in 
Hawaiian soils and a strong feeding power of sugar cane for phosphatea 
Basic phosphates of alluminum and iron were found to predominate in these 
soils. Smaller amounts of calcium, magnesium, and organic phosphates were 
also present, together with an apparently small amount of phosphates com¬ 
bined with manganese and titanium. The presence of aluminum and iron 
phosphates in large excess was more especially typical of the acid soils and 
least typical of soils containing large amounts of lime and having pH values 
of from 7 to 8. An appreciable amount of organic phosphate was present in 
the acid soils or in those containing only small amounts of soluble lime salts. 
This is considered to be probably a factor in the low availability of phosphates 
in the acid types of soiL 

Studies of the comparative value of tlie chemical determination of phosphoric 
acid in these soils indicated that a knowledge of the total phosphoric acid 
is highly essential, that a knowledge of the phosphoric acid soluble in strong 
nitric acid is less essential, and that a knowledge of the phosphoric acid 
soluble in strong hydrochloric acid is of little value. Of the weak acid 
solvents, citric acid was found to be of considerable value in determinlug 
phosphate availability, especially when supported by a knowledge of past 
performances of the soli type under consideration. 

Fertilizer experiments on areas, the soils of which contained 0.004 per 
i*ent or more of phosphoric acid soluble in 1 per cent citric acid, rarely 
showed a response to phosphoric acid. Size of soil particles appeared to have 
no influence on the relative avallubllity of phosphoric acid in Hawaiian 
soils. There appeared to be a definite relation between the availability of 
silica and the response to phosphatic fertilization. Those soils giving no 
response were almost universally well supplied with easily decomposable 
silicates. Four per cent hydrochloric acid was a better solvent for these 
forms of silica than 1 per cent citric acid, although the latter gave some 
indication. 

The soils In which the phosphoric acid was of low availability were highly 
acid, and those in which It was of high availability were only slightly acid 
or alkaline. There was a close relation between the availability of phosphoric 
acid and the lime content of the soil, especially with reference to the more 
soluble forms. That phosphoric acid which was soluble In water saturated 
with carbon dioxid appeared to be most valuable. Lime was also a factor in 
the assimilation of phosphoric acid by cane, since the phosphate content of 
cane juices was higher in cane grown on soils containing large amounts of lime. 

On the basis of the above results, it is concluded that an island plantation 
soil containing 0.0025 per cent or less of phosphoric acid soluble iu 1 per cent 
citric acid, having an acidity of pH 5.5 or less, and having a relatively 
insoluble lime content and a low soluble silica content, will, with rare excep¬ 
tions, respond to phosphate fertilization when planted to sugar cane. 

Phosphate fertilization experiments on four of the islands indicated that 
out of the total of 47 experiments 88 showed no response to pho^hatea, ^and 
of those responding the majority did so only slightly. It is concluded that 
in many of these fields phosphate fertilizers might be left out of the fertiliza- 
tton program without affecting the yields. An interpretation of the data on 
the assimilation of phosphoric add by cane is takmi to indicate that the feed- 
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lug power ie of each strength as to warrant a more thorough trial of phos¬ 
phate rock on cane fields* 

Descriptions of chemical methods of determining phosphoric acid are 
pended. 

Bevmion of acid phosphate in add soils« T. D. Hall and J. O. Vochbl 
(8aU 8oL, IS {19^)t No, 6, pp, 5d7-dd^).>--Studies conducted at the Potchef- 
stroom ll^riment Station in South Africa to determine the fate of super¬ 
phosphate when applied to acid soils with and without the addition of Ume> 
stone are reported* A series of mixtures of samples of acid brown sandy 
loam and acid dark gray peaty soil with superphosphate and limestone wese 
made, allowed to stand for a month, and then analyzed for soluble phosphoric 
acid. 

The results showed that there was no actual benefit, as far as the avail¬ 
ability of the superphosphate was concerned, to be had from mixing limestone 
with superphosphate or applying them to the soil separately even in different 
order. With both soils the limed mixtures lost slightly more than the unlimed 
mixtures, with one exception. The mixtures limed with the coarser grade of 
limestone seemed to revert the most. The results are taken to Indicate that the 
different rates of reversion are not due to a greater proportion of soluble iron 
in one case. 

Action of phosphoric acid fertilization, O. Nolte {Mitt, Dcut, Landw, Qe- 
seU,, S6 (ipgy), No. 19, pp. 269-^64). —^A summary is given of the results of sev¬ 
eral studies of phosphoric acid fertilization conducted principally in Europe, 
and several theories as to the proper use and importance of such fertilization 
are briefly reviewed. 

It is concluded that the requirements of the soil for phosphoric acid where 
no phosphatic fertilization Is practiced will increase in accordance with the 
original supply of phosphoric acid in the soil and its availability and the rate 
of Its assimilation by crops. The problem of phosphatic fertilization thus 
resolves itself virtually into a consideration of the needs of each individual 
farm. 

The results of the long-time fertilizer experiments with and without phos¬ 
phatic fertilization at the Bothamsted Experimental Station are considered to 
be most striking evidence of the importance of phosphatic fertilization where 
it is actually needed. It is stated that owing to the constant widespread use 
of stable manure In Germany the soils of that country are not likely to become 
so extremely deficient in phosphoric acid as the unfertilized soils at Bothamsted. 
With this in view, it is recommended that each German landowner make a 
general determination of the response of different crops to phosphatic fertiliza¬ 
tion on his soil before adopting any set procedure. 

The phosphoide acid question, F. Honcahp {Ztiohr. Angew. Chem., 86 
(1928), No. 56, pp. This is a critical discussion of the phosphoric add 

question, with particular reference to the fertilization theories of Aereboe and 
Wrangell, 

Phosphate in Peraiiaii Red Beds of Oklahoma and Texas, A. 0. Sbxad 
(Chem. Age INmo York}, 81 (1928), No. 7, pp. $19, 520).-—In a contribution 
from the Oklahoma Geological Survey the results of investigations into the 
nature and extent of these beds are briefly summarized. These are taken 
to indicate that the Permian Red Beds of Oklahoma are phosphatic in nature 
and afford a possible field of operations. The analyses indicate that this 
pheiphate is of a quality comparable to South Carolina rock. 

Soluldlity of limestones 4 Mi related to their physical pvopertlest 21, F. 
Wkernm and R. M. SAzma ims BeL, 15 (ififid), No. 4, pp. 998^, ftffe. 8hr^ 
Studies ^oonducted at the Ohio State University on 12 limestone materials 
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coTering a wide Tariation in physical and chemical pr(^>ertles, to detmnine 
the factors influencing their rates of solubility when applied to acid soils, are 
reported. 

No apparent relationship existed between any physical properties determined 
and the rate of solubility. The limestones used varied greatly in their rates 
of solubility, but showed practically the same order of solubility by all of the 
methods employed. The differences in solubility of limestones containing 
appreciable amounts of magnesium carbonate were explained by the lower 
solubility of dolomite in a solution having a H-lon concentration comparable 
to that prevailing in an acid soil. The differences In solubility of limestones 
containing no appreciable amount of magnesium carbonate could not be ex¬ 
plained on this basis. The fineness to which dolomltic limestones were ground 
was of greater relative Importance than was the case with high-calcium stones. 

A comparison of magnesian and nonmagnesian limestone in some 5-year 
rotations, J. G. Lipman, A. W. Blair, H. C. McLean, and A. L. Prince (Sail 
Sci.t 15 (1928), No. J,, pp. 507-5^88).—The results of a 15-year experiment at the 
New Jersey Experiment Stations, involving the use of magnesian and non¬ 
magnesian limestone In three different amounts in connection with four dif¬ 
ferent 5-year crop rotations (E. S. Tt., 43. p. 128) are summarized. 

With few exceptions the lime-treated plats showed substantial increases in 
crop yield over the check plats. Of the crops used in the various rotations, 
the legumes showed a greater response to the lime treatments than the non- 
legumes, although the latter usually showed some response. In most cases a 
1-ton application gave some increase over a }-ton application, but, in a num¬ 
ber of cases at least, this increase was not sufflclent to justify the additional 
expense. In the majority of cases the 2-ton application gave but a slight in¬ 
crease in yield over the 1-ton application, thus indicating that the 2-ton applica¬ 
tion is excessive from the standpoint of economy. 

In a few cases there were indications of crop injury from the use of 4,000 
Jbs. of magnesian limestone per acre. Aside from this the two forms of lime¬ 
stone gave quite similar results, although for the entire period there was 
c slight difference in favor of the magnesian limestone. Very little more 
nitrogen was recovered from the crop with the 2-ton application than with the 
l-ton. In this case, also, the magnesian limestone seemed to show a slight 
advantage over the other form. 

The legume crops on the limed plats showed a higher percentage of nitrogen 
in the dry matter than the nonlegume crops. In some cases the difference was 
very pronounced. This is taken to indicate an improvement in the quality of 
the crop as well as an increase in the quantity. 

Evidence was obtained that the magnesian limestone favors nitrogen fixa¬ 
tion more than the calcium limestone. There was a decrease in the lime re¬ 
quirement of the soil, as determined by the Veltch method, with increase in the 
amount of lime applied. The 2-ton application left the soil near the neutral 
point at the end of each 5-year period. With 1 ton the lime requirement was 
in most cases between 800 and 600 lbs., and with i ton from 600 to 1,200 lbs. 
per acre. In most eases the check plats indicated a requirement of from 14200 
to 1,500 lbs. per acre. The H-ion concentration decreased gradually as the 
lime applications were increased, and the results indicate that this method 
may, in some circumstances, i)e used for the determination of the lime re¬ 
quirement 

The nitrogen content of the soil remained fairly constant during, the last 
10 years of the period, with a slight upward tendency. This is taken to indi¬ 
cate that the systems of cropping practiced in this experiment did not deplete 
the soil of nitrogen and organic matter, and that undoubtedly the legume crops 
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m 4 factor in maintaining the soil fertility* In general, there was no definite 
Indication that lime tended to cause an abnormally rapid disappearance of 
nitrogen and organic matter from the soil. The results in general of this 
study are taken to indicate that it is not necessary to fully satisfy the lime 
requirement of the soil, as commonly expressed, in order to get good results 
with most farm crops. 

Fertilization of crops with sulphur, O. Noltk and R. Leonhards {Mitt. 
Dent. Landw. Oeaell, S8 (1923), Ko. 18, pp. 248, 249).—A brief summary of data 
from laboratory and held experiments from different sources on the fertiliz¬ 
ing influence of sulphur on crops on different soils indicates that here and there 
sulphur caused marked Increases in crop yield, but that in the majority of 
cases it had no effect. Doubt is expressed as to the general need for sulphur* 
fertilization on German soils. 

Comparison of ** active aluminum and H«ion concentrations of widely 
separated acid soils, P. S. Buboess (iSfoil Sci., 15 (1928), No. 5, pp. 4(f7^4W-— 
Studies conducted at the Rhode Island Experiment Station to ascertain roughly 
the extent of geographical distribution of so-called active soil aluminum and 
to determine whether or not a correlation exists between it and soil reaction, 
irrespective of locality, are reported. About 25 samples of representative acid 
mineral soils from as many widely separated sections of the United States, in¬ 
cluding the Territory of Hawaii, were used in the studies. Active aluminum 
determinations, H-lon determinations by the electrometric method, loss on 
ignition, and total nitrogen determinations were made. 

Considered from the viewpoint of a mass average, a direct correlation was 
found to exist between H-ion concentration and active aluminum In acid 
soils, although there were several individual exceptions. The more acid soils, 
W’lfh pH values of from 4 to 5, contained an average of 388 parts per million 
of active alumina, while the less acid group, with pH values of from 5 to 5.8, 
contained an average of but 26 parts per million. The exceptions are of in¬ 
terest in that a high content of active aluminum and low acidity may at times 
explain a lack of resqponse to liming. 

No definite correlation was noted between active aluminum and the percent¬ 
ages of either organic matter, nitrogen, clay, or silt, although often the soils 
rich in organic materials and nitrogen yielded the larger amounts of soluble 
aluminum. A causal relationship appeared to exist between rainfall and active 
aluminum. 

It is concluded that soil genesis is largely responsible for the differences 
recorded in these results. With the exception of the Hawaiian laterites, the 
glaciated soils carried much larger amounts of active aluminum than did the 
others, the older soils exceeding the more recent in this respect 

Standard fertilizer formulas and their use, G. S. Fbaps (Texas Sta. Oirc. 
SI (192S), pp. S“7).—^Thls Is a statement with respect to the adoption of 11 
standard formulas for mixed fertilizers and suggestions for their use, par¬ 
ticularly in Texas. 

[Cfiiemical terms used on fertilizer materials], compiled by W. J. Gas- 
COTNZ, JB, (In Chemical Terms Used on Fertilizer Materials, Feeding Stnifs, 
Fats, and Oils Explained. Baltimore: Qasooyne d Co., Inc., 1922, pp. S^2).—A 
U$t of chemical terms used in connection with fertilizers and fertilizer ma¬ 
terials is presented and discussed. 

The Ameiican fertilizer handbook, 1928 (Philadelphia :r Ware Bros., 1228, 
PP* illus.).—Th\B number of this handbook contains the usual standard 
references and directory of the commercial fertilizer industry and allied trades, 
together #ith a number of special articles on related subjects. 
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Effect of salts on the intake of Inorganic elements and on the buffer 
system of the plant, D. R. Hoagiand and J. C. Martin (California 8ta, Tech, 
Paper 8 pp, 26, fige. 5).—The results are given of a study on the effect 

of an alkali soil or solution on the chemical system of the plant 

It was found that sodium chlorid and sodium sulphate, when added to a 
culture solution, caused marked alterations in the absorption of Inorganic ele¬ 
ments and in the composition of the barley plant The cations were particularly 
Involved, the sodluni salts tending to decrease the absorption of calcium, mag¬ 
nesium, and potassium. It was found that when sodium chlorid is used, sodium 
and clilorin may be absorbed and stored by different plants in relatively 
large quantities. In tlie case of sodium sulphate, the sulphate Ion is removed 
from solution less rapidly than the chlorin ion. It was concluded from the 
experiments that no definite alkali tolerances for different plants can be 
established because of the modifying influences of climate and season and other 
environmental conditions. 

Observations were made on the effect of salts on the reaction and buffer 
systems of barley, peas, and pumpkins. Rapid and extreme changes in the 
reaction of the sap expressed from the roots are said to be caused by the 
addition of sodium bicarbonate to the culture solution. The buffer effect of the 
sap expressed from the stems and leaves was found greater than that of 
the sap expressed from the roots and was less subject to change of reaction. 
(Calcium chlorid produced appreciable changes in the reaction and buffer 
effect of the plant Juices. Barley and pumpkins were influenced in opposite 
directions. Neutral sodium salts caused slight changes in reaction and titration 
values. Sodium nitrate in the concentration employed Increased the alka¬ 
linity of the expressed root sap, with accompanying injury similar to though 
less extensive than that induced by sodium bicarbonate. 

The localization of manganese in higher plants, G. Bertrand and M. Ros- 
ENDLATT (Compt, Rend. Acad. Sci. [Paris]. 17S (1921), No. 22, pp. 1118-1120 ).— 
In studies confirming the conclusion previously noted (E. R. R., 50, p. 21) and 
employing Nicotiana rustica and Lilium lancefolivm ruhrum, it was shown that 
localizations occur. The passive woody material is remarkably poor in man¬ 
ganese, though seeds sliow a high percentage, supposedly for the use of 
the plantlet 

Variations in the manganese content of leaves with age, G. Bertrand 
and M. Rosenblatt (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. [Paris], 17i (1922), No. 7, pp. 
491-488 ).—Certain plants are arranged in four groups with regard to their be¬ 
havior in storing manganese locally, and the behavior of these groups and of 
individual plants is briefly discussed. Tlie manganese content of the leaves 
is generally greater In the earlier part of their development. 

Action of soluble lead salts on plants, E. Bonnet ( Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. 
[Paris], 174 (1922), No. 7, pp. 488-491). —Detailed results are given of experi¬ 
ments testing the effects of lead salts at different concentrations on the growth 
of economic plants, as carried out in 1914 and 1921 under similar conditions 
with concordant results. 

The stem growth Is in general checked strongly, the root growth much less, 
by lead salt solutions. 

Oorroslve action of roots on marble, E. Chemin (Corrupt. Rend. Acad. Sol. 
[Paris], 178 (192l), No. 21, pp. 1014-1016). —Prom experimentation described it 
is concluded that none of the plants used excrete In sensible quantity any 
acid capable of corroding polished marble other than carbonic acid, which 
is capable of producing this effect 
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CwipmpMve stractiure in leavet of Iho same ages but dtlTereiit aiaes, F. 
(^tovt (Compt Rend, Amd. 8oi. [Pofisl, m (mi). No. 22, pp. 1112-1116).^ 
domparatire leaf structure studies, bare outlined, as applied to Acer platanoidei, 
I4pu$irum faponioum, Celtia awttraXUt, Ulmu 9 ccmpestrist Carpinu$ betului, and 
Fapui sitvatioa, are tabulated with discussion. 

It is noted, from comparisons of leaves, large and small, of the same age and 
on the same branch, that the histological elements in these cases are of approxi¬ 
mately^ the same size in the parenchymatous regions of the lamina, and that 
they are almost alike as regards the composition of the veinings in portions 
which are physiologically comparable. 

Btocbemical tests of seed Tallies, A. NfiMEO and F. DucHOft (Vompt. Bend. 
Acad. 8ci. [Paris’], 17S (1921), No. 20, pp. 9SS-9S5). —In studies of resting seedi, 
by NSmec, It was noted that the activity of the diastase glycerophosphatase 
varied as the seed altered with age; and both authors have studied the rela¬ 
tions existing between the age and the dlastatic activity of maize seeds, with a 
view to ascertaining the agricultural value of the corresponding knowledge. 
The results are tabulated for glycerophosphatase, lipodiastase, urease, phyto¬ 
proteases, amylase, and catalase. 

It is apparent that the activity of the hydrolyzing diastases may outlast the 
germinabiUty of the seed. It is different with catalase, loss of effectiveness of 
which appears closely related to the decrease and loss of vitality of the organ- 
Jpn. The small amount of oxygen separated may arise from the mineral cata- 
yzers or from the colloidal substances of the seed. 

It appears probable that the activity of catalase, measured under comparable 
conditions in volume of oxygen separated, might furnish a convenient and 
rapid means to estimate the agricultural value of seeds; only the limits of 
practical control for this vital indicator remain to be fixed. 

The formatton of aleurone grains in the endosperm of Kicinus, P. Dan< 
oxjlBP (Compt. Bend. Acad. 8ci. [Paris], 172 (1921), No. 19, pp. 857-^59, flffs. 
9 ).—Phases of study previously indicated (B. S. B., 48, p. 328) are dwelt upon 
with extension of data and conclusions. It is stated that the formation of 
aleurone grains, as here briefly noted, is really a particular case of a more gen¬ 
eral phenomenon, the evolution of the vacuolar system as understood by P. A. 
Dangeard (E. S. R., 45, p. 30). 

Berelopment of aleurone grains in seeds of Ricinus during germination, 
P. Danqeabd (Compt. Rend. Acad. Set. [Paris], 172 (1921), No. 25, pp. H01-- 
nos, figs. 9). —^During germination the seeds of Bicinus show, as to the vacuolar 
system, a series of stages, here outlined, comparable (though in reversed order) 
with those observed to occur during the maturation of the seeds. 

The origin of vacuoles in aleurone during germination in the Gramin* 
aceae, P. Danquasd (Compt. Rend. Acad. 8ci. [Paris], 17^ (1922), No. S, pp. 
219-221, flffs. ii?).—Noting the fact recorded above that in maritime pine and in 
Biclnns vacuoles arise in connection with aleurone grains preexistent in the 
seed, and referring to the claim made by Mottier (E. S. R., 47, p. 223) that 
aleurone grains in maize arise from primordia comparable with those of 
leucoplasts and chloroplasts, the author claims to have shown that aleurone 
grains represent the elementi^ of the vacuome in Pinus and In Bicinus. Ob¬ 
servations on legumes favor the same view. It is regarded as certain that in 
case of j^antlets vacuoles arise only in the aleurone during gm'mination. This 
is r^arded as a phenomenon of fundamental significance hi connection with 
the d^eiqpment of the vacuolar System. 

The sifulllcaiiee of the eaiiallculi of Holmgren, A. OuiLiisEHOirii and G« 
NLAmsdm (Compt. Rend. Acad. 8ci. [Parie], 174 (1922), No. 7, pp. 486^482, 
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A09* ii).—Ontological study applied to barley roots leads to the conclusion that 
the canallcnli of Holmgren are not artifacts, as has been claimed, but that they 
represent phases of the vacuolar system. 

The nature of the spherome in vegetable cells, P. A. Danoeabb (Oompt. 
Bend. Acad. 8oi. IParii}, 17S {J921), No, 22, pp. Reply is made to 

statements by Guilliermond, previously noted (E. S. R., 50, p. 125.) 

The rdle of the chondriome in the formation of substances in plants, J. 
Pouns (Compt, Rend. Acad. 8oi. [Paris], 178 (1921), No. 2, pp. 98^190 ).— 
Studies have been carried out with certain Labiatae and Geraniaceae. In 
hairs on the former, it was noted that at a certain stage mitochondria were 
present and that from these arose tannic compounds, the quantity Increasing 
with the age of these structures and the appearance of essential oils, and 
the contents of the vacuoles becoming more refractive at the same time. In 
the secretory hairs of Pelargonium, the formation of a tannic compound 
could be followed with ease. Other demonstrations are outlined. 

The structure of the vegetuble cell in relation to the chondriome theory, 
P. A.* Dangeaud (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. [Paris], 17S (1921), No. 8, pp. 120^ 
128). —^The cla.sglflcation of cytoplasmic elements, previously used (E. S. R.. 45, 
p. 30), is claimed to be applicable to all groups of the vegetable kingdom. 
The chondriome theory is held to be equally applicable to all animal groups. 

Cytological study of the sporangium in ferns, L. Embeuger (Compt. Rend.. 
Acad. 8ci. [Pari^], 173 (1921). No. 26, pp. li8o-H87, fig. 1). —In pursuance of 
the lines of investigation previously noted (E. S. R., 45, pp. 30, 31), the 
author attempts to show that epidermal cells in the ferns must undergo 
profound modifications in order to form a sporangium, such change consisting 
In rejuvaaescence; also that a chloroplast, even though highly differentiated, 
may revert to the mitochondrial stage In the period of functional repose. The 
experimentation also disaffirms the theory of a continuity of the germ 
plasma. 

The biology of alkaloids in belladonna, J. Kipert (Compt. Rend. Acad. Soi. 
[Paris], 178 (1921), No. 20, pp. 928-980). —The author has been able to show 
that in the nightshade, anatomical corresponds to chemical dorsiventrality, and 
that annular decortication at the crown causes increase of alkaloids in the 
leaves and decrease in the roots; also supposedly to show that in detached 
branches placed in distilled water In light, whether supplied with air or pure 
oxygen, the alkaloids are waste products, decreasing or disappearing as stored 
nutrients become utilized. 

Recently, attention has been given to the question regarding the behavior of 
the alkaloid in the (partial or total) development of belladonna in darkness. 
Leaves (which become yellowed) and stems both increased in content of both 
the alkaloid and albuminoid nitrogen. 

Etiolated leaves and stems corresponding, exposed to light for 13 days, 
showed partial recovery and a con’esponding progressive diminution In alkaloid 
content, the roots not showing a corre.spondlng Increase. Whether the alka¬ 
loids were used in the plant or eliminated by some process as yet unknown, 
does not appear. Studies bearing on this question are in progress. 

litBuence of solar radiation on the culture of belladonna and the forma¬ 
tion of alkaloids in the leaves, A. Gorxs and H. Deltjard ( Compt. Rend. Acad. 
8 ci. [Paris], 174 (1922), No. 8, pp. 188-190).^-Direct sunlight favors leaf pro¬ 
duction In belladonna. Leaves produced in sunlight contain no more dry 
material by weight than do ordinary leaves, but they contain a greater propor¬ 
tion of alkaloids. ' 

§ 2490^24 - 8 
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Famaatloii of red plipnent In Beta Talgaris by the oxidation of chromo- 
genst A. Kozxowski (Oompf. Rend. Amd. fifcf. IPariel, 178 (1821), No. 19, pp. 
SS&-8S7). —^After isolating chromogens from white sugar beets by a method 
which is described, the author obtained from the chromogens by oxidation a 
pigment presenting the same spectroscopic characters as did the pigment ex¬ 
tracted from red beet varieties, and reacting In the same ways to acids and 
alkalis. The spectroscopic and other similarity of the products obtained to 
these pigments in red beets are considered to favor the view that in nature the 
transformation of white substance into anthocyans is due to the same succes¬ 
sion of chemical phenomena. The chromogens here studied show properties 
much resembling those of saponlns. 

Transformation of color dne to oxidation, St. Jonksco (Compt, RenH. 
Acad. Sol IParis], 178 (1921), No, 21, pp. 1006-1009) --RevXng shown, as a 
phase of work previously noted (B. S. R., 50, p. 127), thsit he mode of fornin- 
tion of anthocyan in flowers of Cobaea scandens is not n particular case, but 
that it belongs among the general phenomena of reddening in plants, the author 
has dealt in the present note with the transformation, hy oxidation, nf rhro- 
mogen in colorless flowers of that plant. To this are added accounts of other 
chromogens or transformable pigments in other plants. 

It is maintained, as a result of various observations and experfmwits, that 
tile appearance of red pigment In plants is due to oxidation and not to re¬ 
duction. 

The formation of anthocyanic pigments, R. Combks (Compt, Rend. Arad. 
Boi. IParU], 17^ (1922), No. pp. 21/0-242). —In work with Ampelopsin hedera- 
cea having in view the conclusions of St .Ionesco, noted above, the author ob¬ 
tained and tested colorants which are discussed. Anthocyanic pigments are not 
to be considered as sufficiently characterized by their red coloration turning in 
the presence of alkali. Indispensable tests are indicated, with criticism of 
claims by different workers which are said to be defective. 

Synthesis of hydrocyanic acid by oxidation of ammonia, carbohydrates, 
glycerin, or formic aldehyde, R. Posse (Compt. Rend. Acad. 8ci. [PariB}. 
178 (1921), No, 25. pp. 1870-1872). —An outline is given of processes, ascertained 
or inferred, In the synthesis of hydrocyanic acid in plants. 

Hellanthns grafts, H. Colin (Compt, Rend. Acad. 8ci. [Paris], 178 (1921), 
No. 19, pp. 852-854)^ —^The author has been able to show that In grafts between 
Pf. annuuB and H. tuherosus the sap In the neighborhood of the graft union, 
even within the pad, is Invariably dextrorotatory in the former symbiont and 
levorotatory in the latter. These facts indicate, presumably, that even In 
passing from one symbiont to another, which the hydrocarbons are herein 
claimed to do (E. S. R., 39, p. 645), they undergo appropriate transformations 
in conformity with the physiology of each. 

Recently the autlior has made successful grafts, suppressing on the stocks 
both leaves and buds. Deprived of its assimilatory apparatus and forced to de¬ 
pend upon the sunflower symbiont, the artichoke gave tubers filled with InuUn. 
Inferences from this and related facts are discussed. 

Recent studies on Hellanthns grafts, L. Daniel (Compt. Rend. Acad. Bel 
[Paris], 178 (1921), No. 26, pp. 14S2-14S5).-—Whm sunflower (R. annms), 
which is annual and forms no iuulin, is grafted on another species of Helianthus 
which elaborates inulln and which perennates by means of its tubers, tuberiza- 
tion is ^ected but varies according to the height of the graft and to conditions, 
Intaln being arrested at the graft union. It has been claimed that when the 
bright of the stock is as much as 0.8 meter (31.5 in.) the stock forms inuUn 
exdnairely or almost so from dextrorotatory material furnished by the sun¬ 
flower. The author claims that his studies previously noted (B. B, R., 47, p. 
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389) show these conclusions to be not fully warranted, and that more recent 
study, using reciprocal grafting, would indicate a lack of autonomy in the 
stock whether it be H, miatiflorus or H, tuherosus. 

Studies on the biology of Monotropa, Oostantin and Dufoub (Compt 
Rend. Acad. 8oi. [Poris], m (1921), No. 21, pp. 857-858).—The studies of 
Ilayner on symbiosis in CaUuna vulgaris (B. S. B., 83, p. 221), and the 
discovery in the Forest of Fontainebleau of large quantities of M. hypopitys, a 
species of the same family, led the authors to make a study of Monotropa, 
utilizing methods found suitable to the study of a fungus on Ooodyera repens 
(B. S. R., 47, p. 426). This study has resulted in the isolation of a fungus 
of striking characters which are partly described, the fungus being provisionally 
named Monotropomyoes nigresoens. 

The problem of geotropism, H. Ricomk (Compt, Rend. Acad. Sci. [Paris], 
173 (1921). No. 21, pp. 1009-1012 ).—Discussion is given of the operation and 
effectiveness of factors influencing behavior in geotropism. 

Orientation of stems, H. Rtcomk (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sd. [Pads], 173 
(1921), No. 8, pp. 424-^26 ).—Observations and suggestions are offered regarding 
the beluivior, as regards orientation, of growing shoots of different plants, 
with some reference to water supply and other fjossible factors. 

The influence of orientation in setting out young trees, MAKTiN-Z:^:Df: 
(Compt. Rend. Acad. Pci. [Paris], 174 (1922), No. 1, pp. 61-82 ).—Care in reset¬ 
ting young trees in the same position with reference to the points of the 
compass resulted in a reduction of losses, by dying, from 50 to from 6 to 8 
per cent The supposedly significant factors are discussed. 

The mechanism of orientation of leaves, E. Zaefffel (Compt. Rend. Acad. 
Pci. [Paris]. 174 (1922). No. 2, pp. 119, 120 ).—Deformation in a petiole or part 
thereof, with resulting leaf orientation, is produc^ed by unequal distribution 
of water in the two halves of the petiole, due to determining factors dealt with 
in the article previously noted (E. S. R., 50, p. 127.) 

Experimental acceleration of development in conducting apparatus, A. 
Dauphin^ (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. [Paris], 173 (1921), No. 22. pp. 1111-1113, 
figs. 3 ).—The growth effects obtained by sectioning roots of lupines are de¬ 
scribed. 

Inventories of seeds and plants imported by the Office of Foreign Seed 
and Plant Introduction during the period from April 1, 1921, to March 
31, 1922 (U. P. Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. Inventories Nos. 67 (1923), pp. 
fV+100, pis. 6, fig. 1; 68, pp. 111+65, pis. 4; 69, pp. 111+41. pls, 6, fig. 1; 70, pp. 
HI+37, pis, 5).—Economic notes are given of more than 2,000 introductions of 
seeds and plants secured from various sources for trial in the United States. 

aENEncs. 

Morphological studies of chromosomes and nuclei, O. Tamthia (Arch, 
/jellforsoh., 17 (1923), No. 2, pp. 131-164, figs. 6 ).—The author has endeavored 
to Study the structure of the nuclear membrane, chromatin, nucleolus, linin, 
and nuclear plasm of the cells from the following materials: Larvae of tritons; 
testicles of tritons, Salamasidra maculosa, Cryptobranchus japonUms, and 
Asoaris megalocephada Uvalens; eggs of A. megalocephala Uvalens; salivary 
glands of Chlronomus larvae; and portions of the bulb of AUium oepa. The 
nucleus has been found to consist of two essential substances, the one being 
protoplasmic and chromatic, fbrming a network throughout the nucleus in 
which the other substance flows, it being a partial liquid. The nuclear mem¬ 
brane, chromatin, linin, and nucleolus are composed of the same material, 
which is the llrs^mentioned substance. 
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A peciill«r mode of inherltaBce and Its cftological explanatloat 0. Winoc 
(Joar. Qmetio$, 12 ^o. pp. f)*—Previotisly noted (H. S. 

R. 47, p. 607). 

X^^raf and the sex chromosomes, .T. W. Mavob (Soienee, 57 (1$2S), No» 14*78^ 
pp, 5P5, 5d-j).—Two additional experiments in the production of nondisjunction 
In Drosophila by X-rays have been carried on with results similar to those 
reported for previous experiments (K. S. B., 47, p. 67). Improved technique 
(not fully described) has Involved the use as X-rayed mothers of heterosy- 
gouB flies resulting from crossing white-eyed long-winged females with eosin- 
e3^ miniature-winged males. In one experiment 1,557 regular sons, 42 
exceptional sons, 1,771 regular daughters, and 8 exceptional daughters were 
produced by 76 X-rayed females, and 7,531 regular sons, 5 exceptional sons, 
7,711 regular daughters, and 1 exceptional daughter were produced by 79 
control females. 

In the second experiment all the 26 X-rayed and 19 control females were 
daughters of 1 white-eyed female mated to 2 eosin-eyed miniature-winged 
males. The X-rayed females produced 1,934 regular sons, 42 exceptional 
sons, 2,173 regular daughters, and 8 exceptional daughters, and the control 
females produced 5,100 regular sons, 3 exceptional sons, 4,985 regular daugh¬ 
ters, and 1 exceptional daughter. Seven of the 8 exceptional daughters pro¬ 
duced by X-rayed mothers in each experiment were fertile and continned 
to produce exceptional offspring. Statistical treatment of the differences be¬ 
tween the exceptions produced by the treated and control stock indicated 
that the differences were from 9.4 to 49.8 times their probable error. 

** The data now accumulated make* It reasonably certain that X-rays not 
only cause nondisjunction, but that the exceptional daughters of X-rayed 
mothers are in most cases fertile and themselves produce exceptional off¬ 
spring.” 

The exceptional daughters were found to be of two kinds, those formed by 
equational and reductlonal non disjunction. Four from the first experiment 
were homozygous for both sex-linked characters and, therefore, of the first 
group, and the other 3, as well as 7 from the second experiment, were hetero¬ 
zygous and, therefore, of the second group. The 2 sterile exceptional daughters 
were homozygous for one sex-linked character and heterozygous for the other. 

**It is clear from the results of the experiments described that X-rays may 
cause nondisjunction during either the first or the second of the maturation 
divisions, and that the exceptional condition of the females produced by it, 
consisting In the possession of two X-chromosomes and one T-chromosome, is 
transmitted to a proportion of their offspring. There is. therefore, in this effect 
of X-rays on the germ cells a very clear case of an external agent which modi¬ 
fies the mechanism of Inheritance in such a way that a permanent effect Is 
produced on the germ cells.” 

InvestigatioiiB In intersexiiality, n, B. Goldschmidt (Ztachr, Induktive 
Ahatam, u, yererT>ung8lehre, 29 (1922), No, 5-4, pp. 145-^185, flga. 17).—Further 
experiments have tended to corroborate the theory of intersexuality which 
was fully discussed in the gipsy moth (Lymmtria diapar) in a previous paper.* 
To determine the effect of different temperatures on the development of Inter¬ 
sexuality, pupa of females were held for periods of from 4 to 8 weeks at tem¬ 
peratures of !• and 8 to 9* 0., and the effect on the characters of the emerging 
motb8 studied. The lower temperature practically stopped dev^opment, and 
the pupa were not able to emerge normal even when taken into a warmer place. 
ffTiere se^ed to he practically no evidence of the production of intersexuaUty. 

iZtsehr. luduktlve Ahsttm. u. Yetevbimgiilehre, 28 (1920), pp. XI-XVII + 1-199. 
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At th4 higher temperatures development was much retarded, but a consider¬ 
able amount of interaexuality showed in the moths developing from the pupa 
held at 8 to 8* for periods of from 4 to 10 weeks as determined by the form of 
antennae and wing patterns. The degree of intersexuality seemed to depend 
on the duration of the cold temperature. 

A histological study of the testis in cases of pseudointersexuality and 
crjrptorchism with special reference to the interstitial cells, H. B. Faix 
(Quart Jour. Eapt Physiol., 18 (1928), No. 2, pp. U8-158, pis. 6). —This is the 
report of a histological study of the testes of two intersexual pigs and inguinal 
cryptorchids of a rabbit, five 2-year-old colts, and a cat. Micrographs showing 
the structures in detail are given. The work was carried on at the animal 
breeding research department of the University of Edinburgh. 

Color inheritance in fowls, L. C. Dunn (Jour. Heredity, H (1928), No. 1, 
pp. 28-82, figs. 4). —^Experiments in crossing Light Brahmas and Buff Orping¬ 
tons previously noted (E. S. R., 48, p. 165) are reviewed, and additional experi¬ 
ments with reciprocal crosses of Light Brahmas (Columbian pattern) and 
Black Orpingtons are described. The birds from both crosses were black, but 
there was much white lacing appearing in the hackles, saddles, and wing bows 
of the males, resembling Silver Duckwings. The females from Columbian male 
X black female crosses had white lacing on the feathers of the head, neck, and 
breast as In the Birchen pattern. In the reciprocal cross the females were self¬ 
black, with one showing a few red bordered feathers under the lower jaw. 
Further breeding of the FiS made it quite evident that a single dominant factor 
differentiates black from Columbian coloration. 

The following factors and symbols are suggested as influencing the different 
patterns: for extension of black to all parts of the plumage, restriction 

of black to wings and tail (Buff or Columbian), S for silvered (Columbian, 
Duckwing, etc.), and s not silvered. Tlie factor S is located in the Z-cliromo- 
some. 

Hereditary shortness of thumbs, J. Iv. Bbehenbkcheb (Jour. Heredity, I 4 
(1928), No. 1, pp. 15-22, figs. 5). —^The author describes the occurrence of a pe¬ 
culiar short-thumbed condition in some of the offspring of a family during 
five generations. A woman from which the family descended showed this 
characteristic, which seems to be due to a dominant nonsex-llnked Mendelian 
factor. 

Nfd^ed oats, T. R. Stanton (Jour. Heredity, 14 (1928), No. 4 , pp. 177-188, 
figs. 8). —The characteristics of naked oats are polnteti out, wlUi notes on his¬ 
tory, varieties, comparative yields, and the inheritance of the naked character. 

Most of the lots Introduced into the United States have been of the Chinese 
variety (Avena nuda chinensis), from which several new varieties have been 
developed by crossing with some of the best common varieties. Data cited 
show that naked oats can not compete with common hulled oats in yield, 
and they are said to be inferior in storage quality and viability. Studies of 
the mode of inheritance of the naked character in naked-hulled crosses indicate 
rather definitely a simple monohybrid segregation in the Fa of 1 naked, 2 
intermediate (with both naked and hulled oats in the same spikelet), and 1 
hulled. Securing a multiflorous hulled variety by using naked oats for 
crossing appears impossible since the many-flowered spikelet and naked kernel 
or membranous palea have been shown to be linked. For this reason the 
number of flowers is reduced in all plants which breed true for adherent palea 
(hulled condition). 

A multifiiorous variatloii in Burt oats, F. A. Cowman and K. 8. QuisuN- 
wamt (Jour. Heredity, I 4 (1928), No. A PP- 18S-192, figs. 5).—In a study carried 
on by the U« 8. D. A Office of Cereal Investigations in cooperation with the 
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KAnias Experiment Statl 0 n» a plant appearing in a strain of Burt oats, O. I. 
Ko« 1S21, showed the multiflorous spihelet correlated with the naked (hull-less) 
eondltion characteristic of Avena nuda. The panicle resembled that of a 
hulled X hull-less Pj hybrid, but except for this and the spikelet, the characters 
of the plant did not vary greatly from the average of the parental strain. The 
appearance of Fi plants closely approximated that of the original variant and, 
with the exception of one underdeveloped individual bearing only naked 
kernels, all of the Fa plants showed the intermediate form characteristic of 
the original variant. Since the genetic behavior of this variation is not in 
agreement with the results of those who have reported on crosses of hulled X 
naked oats, apparently this intermediate multiflorous variation may have re¬ 
sulted from mutation rather than by natural hybridization. 

The production of a marbled vetch variety, L. Bi^inghgm {Compt Bend» 
Acad, 8oi. [Paris], 17S {1921), No, 16, pp, 66‘6-d6*8).—Crossings between varie¬ 
ties of Vida faba show that brown seed color is dominant over gray or green. 
The variety V. faba plmUma shows in the hybrid progeny new characters, 
marbled or speckled, which persist in a number at the descendants and appear 
more stable even than the character brown of the ancestor. It is thought that 
certain marbled bean varieties may be paralleled by similarly marked vetches 
of commercial interest. 

Inheritance of physiological characters in barley hybrids, L. Blabing- 
HEM {Compt. Rend, Acad, Sci, [Paris], 173 {1921), No, 25, pp, 1396-1398; 175 
(1922), No, 4, pp, 230-232), —The Pi progeny of Hordeum seocritonXH, nudum 
and of H, nudumXE. trifurcatum are described, and the behavior of P» of 
the latter cross is recorded. 

P» of H, nudumXE, trifurcatum segregated into 123 hooded and 49 owned 
plants. The 123 hooded plants and the 49 awned plants could be further 
separated into 2-rowed, Intermediate, and 6-rowed individuals in proportions 
of 48:36:39 and 26:6:17, respectively. Linkage between intermediacy and 
the presence of hoods is indicated. The compactness of the spikes had a wider 
spread in the Fa than in Fo or Fi. It is concluded that '' if ornamental and 
superficial characters (awns)” are transmitted nearly according to Menders 
law, the characters essential to the fertility of the spikelets, on the contrary, 
are directly dependent on the growth factors and, definitively, on the cellular 
arrangement which is a mosaic. 

Studies on flax hybrids, L. Blabtnghem {Compt. Rend, Acad, 8oi, [Paris], 
17$ {1$21), No, 5, pp, 329-$31). —In the progeny resulting from crossing a flax 
having white (ivory-colored) seeds with Moroccan flax, it was found that the 
brown seed color of the latter was dominant and that the condition ciliated septa 
was dominant as opposed to naked septa. The results of this work sliowed also 
that the apparently homogeneous Moroccan flax gives certain strains which 
in crossing act as carriers of simple Mendelian characters; also others which 
act as carriers of complex characters. Crossing with a reactive variety permits 
the separation of regular lines in a complex. Such a method, combined with 
that of choice of lines having regular pollen, furnished the conditions for 
the technique which the author has adopted for the purposes of improvement. 

The reiatiou of the spelt factor in wheat to rachis internode characters, 
B. Boshnakian {Genetics, 8 (192$), No, $, pp, 261-275, figs. 3).—The relation of 
the spelt character in wheat to density and square-headedness is shown quanti¬ 
tatively in this contribution from Cornell University in cooperation with the 
Cfiice of Cereal Investigations, U. U, D. A. The material consisted of an Ft 
population of a cross between White Spelt (lax) and Dale Gloria (a dense 
sathmni)* The inheritance of density, square-headedness, and the char- 
act^ hM been disct^^ earlier (E. S. R., 46, p. 388 ; 47, p. 788). 
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Plants of like genotype with respect to tlie density* (0) and spelt (8) 
factors congregated witliin rather definite areas on a correlation table in 
which one magnitude represented different classes of density, and the other 
magnitude, various classes of square-headedness. The reasons for this type 
of segregation appear to be that within both sativum and spelt classes the 
degree of density depends upon the presence and dose of the C factor. The 
C and square-headednesB factors remaining constant, whether In homozygous 
or heterozygous conditions, plants which lack the 8 factor (sativums) are 
decidedly more dense and more square-headed than those carrying the 8 
factor (i. e., spelts); and plants carrying a single dose of the 8 are more dense 
and more square-headed than plants which carry a double dose of the 8 
factor. It is concluded that the spelt factor decidedly interferes with the 
full expression of the factors for density and those for square-headedness. 

FIELD CHOPS. 

Heplication in relation to accuracy in comparative crop tests, R. Sum- 
MicEBY {Jour. Atuer. 8oc. Agron., 15 (1928)^ No. 5, pp. 193S-199, fig. 1). —^Experi¬ 
ments were conducted at Macdonald College, Quebec, in 1921, using Alaska 
wheat and Huron oats on single and replicated plats of different sizes and 
shapes. 

Large plats were found to he more accurate than small plats in all the tests 
reported. The mean percentage error ranged from 2.31 with wheat plats 
0.032 acre (32 by 96 links) in size to as much as 7.86 with oat plats 0.0016 
acre (5 by 32 links). An increase in the length of plat Imd a greater iufiuence 
on decreasing the error than did an increase in width, and replication was mucii 
more effective in reducing the error than was an alteration in either the size 
t>r shape of plats. Frequent replication of small plats appeared to be more 
effective in obtaining a high degree of accuracy than the use of the same area 
with fewer and larger plats. Within tlie limits of the size and shapes of plats 
and number of replications used in the experiments, it is not considered pos 
sibie to reduce the probable error below 2 per cent and to measure differences in 
yield of less than 6 per cent with certainty unless from 8 to 16 replications 
are made. 

The importance of the iirobabie error concept in the interpretation of 
experimental results, H. II. 1 x)vk {Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 15 {1923), No. 6, 
pp. 217’~224). —In this contribution from the Cornell University, the probable 
error is discussed us a measure of the reliability of the results as obtalued in 
experimeuts, and a warning is given concerning its loose interpretation. Bes- 
sers and Peter's formulas and “ Student’s ” method for the calculation of the 
probable error are compared, and tlieir applications and limitations are pointed 
out. A similar paper has been noted earlier editorially (E. S. li., 47, p. 707). 

Controlling experimental error In nursery trials, 11. K. Hayxb {Jaur. 
Amer. Soc. Agron., 15 {1923), No. 5, pp. Experimental evidence lead¬ 

ing to the nursery methods now employed with cereals at the Minnesota Ex¬ 
periment Station is summarized, together with observations on the use of the 
computed probable error in determining the significance of the results ob¬ 
tained. 

The yielding ability of selections or crosses as grown in small Individual 
plats is held of little value as an indication of the comparative> yielding ability 
of the separate selections. The rod-row method is in general use for obtain¬ 
ing pndimlnary yield tests of new plant-breeding productions. Aa a general 
rule in nursery trials, there is probably little value in correcting yields on the 
basis of near-by checks. Careful field experimeuts made it appear desirable 
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to »m>loy S-row plats, each row being about 16 ft. long and with only the 
central row harvested in the yield test. Replication has been found to 
erally reduce the probable error according to mathematical expectation. Four 
systematically distributed plats for each variety in the trial are suggested as 
desirable. 

The probable error calculated from the deviation from the mean of the 
variety method is of about the same relative magnitude as that computed 
from the check plat method. If the test in rod*row trials is conducted properly, 
the use of the calculated probable error as a means of determining the relia¬ 
bility or significance of any particular strain comparison is considered justified, 
both from the mathematical and practical standpoints. 

Rate of seeding*—« factor in variety tests, R. K. Bonnett and F. L. 

KABT (Jour, Amer, 80c. Agron., 15 (1928), No, 5, pp. 161--171, pt 1, ftps. 5 ),— ^The 
delivery rate of seeding a variety test with a grain drill can be accurately 
measured by means of a canvas frame designed at the Idaho Experiment Sta¬ 
tion to collect the surplus grain carried during seeding. Tests with varieties 
of field peas, oats, spring and winter wheat, and spring barley make it seem 
doubtful whether any scale of adjusted calibration can be devised for seeding 
the desired weight per acre of each of different varieties of small grains or 
peas. Determining the number of seeds to the pound In advance of seeding, 
and comparing with similar data, drill gauge and delivery rate of seeding for 
the variety in former years, would doubtless assist in adjusting the drill each 
season. If available for drills of various makes and types, such data would 
aid in recommending the proper drill rate for seeding different varieties of 
small grains and other crops. 

Studies of various factors influencing the yield and the duration of life 
of meadow and pasture plants, R. G. Wiqgans {New York Cornel 8ta, Bui, 
424 (1923), pp, 8-^24, figs, 6), —Gutting timothy before bloom, at bloom, in the 
dough stage, and when ripe gave evidence that late cuttings of new timothy 
meadows outweigh early cuttings the first year, but the difference is lost in 
succeeding years by greater weed development in the meadows cut late. Maxi¬ 
mum yields can be obtained from old timothy meadows by cutting not later 
than the dough stage. Cutting timothy after full bloom permits weeds to 
develop, and these sooner or later exterminate the grass. In New York, the 
length of life of meadows can be Increased and daisies controlled by early 
cutting. 

Meadow yields can be largely maintained over a series of years by heavy 
annual applications of manure or fertilizer, according to fertilizer tests, but 
such yields are kept up by an accumulation of wee^s which gradually exter* 
minate the desirable vegetation. In the experiments reported, weeds appeared 
faster in old meadows with the use of fertilizer than with manure. Other 
tests indicated that there is a definite limit, varying with soil conditions, beyond 
which ample production can not be maintained in meadows by the use of 
fertilizer. 

Seeding tests with grasses, clovers, and mixtures demonstrated that meadows 
should practically never be seeded to grass alone, even if a pure stand of 
grass is desired. Where adapted, red clover will outyleid alslke In a mixture 
with clover and timothy and, in New York, will probably outyleid mammoth 
clover* Although redtop is well suited for conditions too wet for timothy, 
its general use in meadiow mixtures is considered doubtful. From 15 to 
ilMir df seed per acre seems adequate for meadows. With uniformly dis- 
trlhuied seed of high gmninabiUty, a considerable variation in the seed mix¬ 
ture ttsad nmAes little material difference in the results. 
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Under meadow managementt on soil of average fertility, the duration of 
orchard graes, tall oat grass, and blue grass is more or less indednite^ but 
timothy, redtop, meadow fescue, Bngiish rye grass, and brome grass are soon 
exterminated by competition with blue grass. This also holds true under 
pasture management, except that blue grass and orchard grass are the only 
grasses that remain, and the other grasses are replaced sooner by blue grass 
under pasture than under meadow management. The highest total yield 
under both types of management is obtained in the year after the seeding. Most 
of the coarser grasses, including timothy, tall oat grass, and orchard grass, 
yielded about one-half as much under pasture as under meadow management, 
and redtop and meadow fescue yielded about three-fourths as much. On the 
other hand, blue grass yielded slightly better under pasture management 
Orchard grass and tall oat grass were the earliest producers in spring and 
were followed in order by blue grass, timothy, meadow fescue, and redtop. 
All grasses produced very sparingly during the late summer. In the fall, 
blue grass and redtop showed greater reinvigoration than the other grasses, 
w'hile orchard grass grew best during the dry period of midsummer. 

Aeport of the Dominion cerealist for the year 1922, L. H. Nxwuan 
{Canada Eapt, Farms, Cereal Div. Itpt. 1922, pp. 1-6, 8-16, fig, 1). —^The activi¬ 
ties of the Cereal Division during 1922 are reviewed and yield and agronomic 
data tabulated from variety tests of spring wheat and rye, emmer, oats and 
barley for grain and hay, flax for seed, field peas, and field beans. The im¬ 
portant varieties, selections, and hybrids developed under direction of the re¬ 
tiring cerealist, 0. E. Saunders, are indicated. 

[Field crops work in Ireland in 1922] {Ireland Dept. Agr, and Tech. Instr. 
Jour., 2S {1923), No. 1, pp. Tiie continuation of experiments with vari¬ 

ous field crops (E. S. R., 47, p. 32) is reported for the year 1922. 

[Report of field crops work In Burma, 1921], J. Claque, A. McKebbal, 
D. Hendby, and T. D. Stock {Burma Dept Agr. Itpt. 1921, pp. 3-8; Ann, RpU. 
Agr. Stas, [e^c.], 1921, pp. 1-16, 18-123, 27-34, 37-42, 45-48, 51-55, 53-63).—The 
progress of experiments noted earlier (E. S. R., 44, p. 733) is reviewed. 

[Field crops experiinents in Xravaucore, India, 1921 and 1922], N. K. 
PiLLAi {Travancore Dept. Agr. and Fisheries Kpts. 1920-21, pp. 4^9, 11-14, 
3J4-38; 1921-22, pp. 1-16, 42-43).—The continuation of previous work (E. S. R., 
46, p. 634) is reported. 

The winter resistance of cereals, E. I. Babuliwa {Izv. Saratovsk. Seisk. 
Khoz, Inst. {Ann, Inst Agron. Saratov), 1 {1923), No. 1, pp. 42-^7).—Investi¬ 
gations were made at Saratov on rye and on varieties of wheat to determine 
the causes of differences in winter resistance. 

Contrary to the findings of Kolkunov (B. S. R., 31, p. 32), who found that 
plants most resistant to drought and cereal varieties most resistant to winter- 
klRing had smaller cells and higher osmotic pressure in the cell sap than less 
resistant varieties, a definite correlation did not appear to exist between the 
size of morphological characters of winter wheat varieties and their re¬ 
sistance to low winter temperatures. The varieties tested differed in cold re¬ 
sistance but not correspondingly to the lengths of their stomata. The average 
size of cells of resistant sorts was larger than in varieties that succumbed. 

High osmotic pressure of tlie ceU sap is not considered an infallible Indicator 
of drought and cold resistance in a variety. In the author’s tests the osmotic 
pressure of rye was lower than in several varieties of wheat, although no 
wheat variety could compare with winter rye in resistance to cold. Wheat 
varieties with the same osmotic pressure did not winter alike. In some cases, 
however, s close relation between the degree of osmotic pressure and cold and 
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drought resistance was obi^nrable. Most of the Persian varieties had a high 
oemotic pressure and suffered little from drought, although they were very 
susceptible to the winter cold. West European sorts such as Squarehead had 
low osmotic pressures in the cell sap. 

The theory of anabiosis of A. I. Stebut/ wherein varieties characterised 
in autumn by prostrate seedlings are able to pass the winter in an anabiotical 
state, whereas varieties with erect seedlings are unfit for anabiosis and perish 
in winter under Bussian conditions, was not confirmed* Varieties with pros¬ 
trate forms in autumn differed in the way they survived the winter. 

Correlation was observed between the geographical source of a variety and 
its manner of passing the winter. Varieties from middle and southeast 
Russia were most resistant to winter cold, whereas Persian and western 
European varieties, as well as nearly all sorts from Turkestan, were most 
susceptible. Selection of varieties best adapted to severe winters, by consider¬ 
ing single characters only, is thought impossible. 

The response of different cereal varieties to nitrogenous fertilizers, O. 
Lehicebmann (Ztschr, Pfianzenerndhr. u, Dungung, 1 {1922), No, 2, Wirt- 
gohaft^Prakt, pp. 506-509), —The yields of several varieties of rye, untreated 
and receiving nitrogen alone and in a complete fertilizer, are tabulated and 
discussed. The varieties were observed to behave differently under the nitrogen 
applications, and some evidently responded better than others to heavy nitro¬ 
genous fertilizers. With confirmation of these results, such varied behavior 
should be taken into account in breeiBng work as well as in fertilizer practice. 

The effect of different reactions on the growth and calcium content of 
oats and wheat, O. 0. Bbtan {Soil Sci,, 15 {1925), No, 5, pp, 575-581, figs, 2).— 
Kherson oats and Marquis wheat plants were grown for two months in quartz 
cultures at different reactions from pH 3 to 10, supplementing work with alfalfa 
and clovers (E. S. R., 49, p. 825), 

The oat plants made their maximum growth at about pH 6, and the wheat 
at a slightly less acidity of pH 6 to 7, The oats grew at pH 4 and 5 much 
better than did the wheat and, in general, were less affected by acidity. The 
oats and wheat produced practically no growth at pH 3 and 10, which are 
near their criticar reactiona An increase in acidity or alkalinity from the 
range pH 6 to 7 produced a decrease in the growth of both the oat and wheat 
planta A decrease in acidity from pH 5 depressed the calcium content of 
the oat plants, but not of the wheat plants. The acidities which were injurious 
to the growth of the oats and wheat in this investigation are no greater than 
that of many acid soila 

Alfalfa fertilizer experiments, C. E. Ckaig and W. T. Conway {New Meseioo 
Bta, Bui 157 (1925), pp, 22, pi 1, fig. J).—The effect of single fertilizers (B. S. 
B., 47, p. 433) and of inoculation on the growtli of alfalfa under irrigation on 
adobe soil is described. Mechanical analyses revealed differences in texture 
of the surface 2 ft. of the soil and great variation in the subsoil. 

The total yields and yields per acre-inch of water applied varied directly 
with the moisture and texture equivalent to a depth of 6 ft., and Inversely 
with the total salts present in the upper 2 ft. of soil. The yield did not seem 
to be correlated with the percentage of clay and moisture content of the 
upper 2 ft of soil and the amount of water applied in 1922. While both 
manure and acid phosphate probably increased alfalfa yields, the results do 
not seem to Justify the expense of their use for alfalfa on the adobe soil The 
other treatments appeared to be without results. 

V Vopmss o Psrssiimwysanii OslmsI, 1916. Vest Selsk. Khos., 1916. No* 6. 
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Report on the experiments on the Influence of 8oil» seiison^ and manur¬ 
ing on the qualitjr and growth of barle^t E. J. Hubbell (Jour. Imt. Brew- 
ing, 29 (1928), No. 8, pp. 624-^664)*—^ 18 centers in Eng^d, plats of Plumage- 
Archer barley receiving 1 cwt ammonium sulphate, 3 cwt Buperphosphate, 
and 1.5 cwt. potassium sulphate per acre were compared with plats suc¬ 
cessively omitting the potash, phosphate, and nitrogen, and with unfertilised 
plats. Yields were not severely aflected by the unfavorable weather, but the 
quality was usually greatly depressed. 

The complete fertilizer gave an increased yield at practically all centers, 
but only twice was the vatue affected. Ammonium sulphate generally en¬ 
hanced the yield by about 5 bu. for 1 cwt. applied. Phosphates were in¬ 
effective at several centers on heavy soils, and on very light sand they ap- 
pai'ently depressed the crop. Potassium fertilizers in several cases had a 
marked effect in increasing yield. 

The market values of the samples were much more influenced by the soil 
and season than by fertilizing. No relation between fertilizer and quality 
was apparent with the samples as a whole, but with those of fair to good 
malting value nitrogenous fertilizers tended to lower the value and phosphates 
(o raise it, while potassium had no consistent effect. 

The nitrogen content of the grain was similarly influenced more by soil and 
seasons than by fertilizing. Nitrogenous fertilizers raised the nitrogen con¬ 
tent of the grain and potassium tended to depress it, while phosphates were 
less effective. The reduction in value of grain usually associated with increas¬ 
ing nitrogen content was less when comparing barley from the same farm 
than when comparing barley from different farms. A statistical note by 
K. A. Fisher on the data relating to nitrogen content and valuation is included. 

The response of barley varieties to nitrogenous fertilizers, O. Lemueb- 
MANN and K. Eckl (Ztschr. Ffianzenemdhr. w. Dungung^ 2 (1923), No. 6, Wirt- 
HChaft.^PrakU, pp. 266-272 ).—Eight varieties of barley were grown at Dahlem 
on sandy loam soil receiving standard amounts of potassium and phosphorus 
and 40, 60, and SO kg. of nitrogen per hectare (35.6, 53.4, and 71.2 lbs. per acre, 
respectively). 

Bethges II returned the highest and Berger Silesian common barley the 
lowest yields on the soil employed. The 60-kg. application produced grain 
increases of from 2 to 27 per cent and the 80-kg. from 7 to 39 per cent over 
the 40 kg. of nitrogen. Bethges 11 and Mahndorfer Hanna made rather small 
increases with the stronger applications, although they led the varieties with 
the 40 kg. Ackermaun Danubia and lilmpau Manna responded strikingly 
to 60 kg. and still more to 80 kg., whereas Ackermaun Bavaria and Oriewener 
403 made the same increases with both 60 and 80 kg. of nitrogen. 

Competition as a source of error in comparative corn yields, T. A. Kixs- 
SSLBACH (Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., 15 (1923), No. 5, pp. 199-215).—lltLtd from 
experiments at the Nebraska Experiment Station slmwing evidence of com¬ 
petition in normal flelds and betw^ adjacent unlike hills, a tendency toward 
equilizatlon in uneven stands, plat competition in rate of planting tests and 
in variety tests, border competition in multiple-row plats, the optimum rates 
of planting for the variety, and the error caused by incomparable stands are 
cited as Indicating the principle of unequal competition between adjacent 
hills or rows containing unlike sorts or unlike stands of com. The degree of 
such competition will vary with the intensity of the limiting factors for 
growth and the degree of difference between the crops compared. This 
variabUity would appear to make it impracticable to work out general formu¬ 
las for correcting yields subject to systematic errors or variations In the fa¬ 
vorableness of standa 
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iKUtlior tbat ouch Bontcm of error may be aToided entirely or 
in part by grouping similar aorta, using multiple-row plate and discarding 
bmrder rows wherever unlike sorts are adjacent, planting a surplus of seed and 
thinning plants to a uniform stand while small, and basing yields upon all hills 
containing the full number of plants and surrounded by a normal stand. Varie¬ 
ties differing markedly in vegetative development may have different optimum 
planting rates, and a reliable variety test may necessitate several rates of 
planting. 

Where did dent corn come from? H. A. Waxxaob (Wallaces^ Farmer, 4S 
No. SS, pp. 3, 8).—According to historical evidence cited, dent corn seems 
to have originated by crossing the gourdseed type with dint corn. The hybrid 
origin is indicated as a cause of continual ditticulty in holding a dent variety 
up to its maximum productivity. 

Some physical measurements on cotton libers, and their graphical rep« 
resentation, T. Babbatt (Jour. Textile Inat, 13 (1922), No. 10, pp. 220-^8, 
fipOk 8). —^The advantages of comparing actual curves obtained from experi¬ 
mental results with a probability curve is shown by graphic comparisons of the 
iengtlis, diameters, breaking stresses, and extensions of fiber of two kinds of 
^l»ypUan cotton. 

The mechanical testing of cotton materials (BriL Cotton Indus. Research 
Assoc., Bhirley Inst. Mem., 2 (1923), No. 11, pp. 109-156, figs. This con¬ 
tribution from Shirley Institute comprises the following papers: The Measure¬ 
ment of the Mechanical Properties of Cotton Materials, by P. T. Peirce; The 
Effect of Humidity and Temperature. liegarded as Conditions of Testing, on 
the Strength of Cotton Yarns and Fabrics, by A. E. Urquhart; and The Ma¬ 
chines Commonly Used in the Cotton Industry for the Testing of Materials, 
by E. Midgley, 

The first two aiticles are summaries of the literature, and the third is an 
exposition of the apparatus employed in testing yarns and fabrics. Bibliogra¬ 
phies conclude each paper. 

Flax in the different retting stages, W. Mulleb (Faserforschung, 3 (1923), 
No. 1, pp. 41-^1, fig. 1). —Investigations at Sorau, where the Schopper test ap¬ 
paratus was employed on fiber from successive stages of flax retting, demon¬ 
strated that the strength of the flax fiber increases up to about the point which 
in practice is considered the end of the ret (7 to 8 days) and diminishes 
markedly after this stage. In industrial practice the maximum strength and 
yield are secured by carrying the ret up to the point indicated. The author con¬ 
cludes that a uniform ret can be obtained only after the material is carefully 
sorted. 

Analysis and interpretation of data obtained in comparative tests of po¬ 
tatoes, C. H. Mtxbs and F. E. Pebbt (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 15 (1923), No. 
6, pp. 239^3). —Comparative studies, at the New York Cornell Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, 'with hills from apical and basal ends of a large number of individual 
tubers under different ri^es of planting, showed definitely the effect of compe¬ 
tition and that it may vary with varieties and conditions. The authors feel that 
Stewart's work on the effect of missing hills (E. S. E., 47, p. 184) should be 
corroborated before adopting a definite formula of correction. 

Although the 25-hill plat, run in series of 5 replications, gave a fair degree 
of reliability, 2 years* results with 500 such plats indicated that 10 replicationti 
should be adopted. 

SlQdles In crop variation.^ll, The mannrial response of different potato 
varieties, B. A. FisBiat and W. A Macxcsnzib (Jour, Apr. Bci. IBnglmd], 13 
No, 3, pp. 311^20, figs. t).^X)ata from an experiment at Eothamsted 
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wliere 12 potato Tarlotiea wore subjected to 6 fertiliser treatments lOiowed a 
clearly slgnmcant Tarlation in yield dne to fertilizer treatment and rariety* 
No slgniflcant variation was observed In the response of different varieties to 
fertilizer. The yields of the different varieties under different fertilizer 
treatment appeared to be better fitted by a product formula than by a sum 
formula. For the purpose of analyzing the variation, the product formula 
may be obtained by successive approximation from equations given. 

The first paper of this series (B. S. R., 46, p. 137) concerned variations 
in wheat yields under continuous cropping. 

The effect of potassium and magnesium on the yield and quality of po¬ 
tatoes, O. Mabholdt (Landto, Vers. Sta., 100 (19t0), No. 6, pp. SIS^J^O). —Po¬ 
tatoes were grown at Giessen on plats receiving magnesium salts alone and 
In combinations with potassium salts, complete fertilizers, green manure, and 
stable manure. 

Magnesium salts alone, or without humus, did not have a particularly 
favorable effect on the development and yield of potatoea Magnesium eWorld 
was generally accompanied by a reduction in the starch content, either with a 
complete fertilizer or an application omitting either nitrogen, phosphorus, or 
potassium. Potassium sulphate alone often was nearly as effective as the 
combination of magnesium and potassium salta The sulphate is the only 
one of the magnesium salts that could he considered as yield-increasing In 
this case. 

Humus-making material supplementing a complete mineral fertilizer en¬ 
hanced the yields considerably. Green manuring with yellow clover increased 
yields, particularly when supplementing the potassium-magnesium sulphate 
combination. The starch content was reduced substantially by the use of 
either green manure or stable manure. The starch yield, as a rule, increased 
with the Increase in tuber yield. Supplementing the complete fertilizer with 
stable manure was much more effective than the addition of green manure, 
giving an increase in tuber yield of from 20 to 40 per cent, and over 50 per 
cent with the potassium-magnesium sulphate. Magnesium carbonate and 
chlorid salts with either potassium sulphate or eWorld showed yields ap¬ 
proaching that obtained with potassium sulphate alone, but all of these were 
below that secured with the potassium-magnesium sulphate. 

Rice and rice products, R, C. Yien ([S'oor^otc] .* Soochow Univ,, Biol. Dept, 
pp. 12), —Cultural methods and field practices employed by (he Chinese in rice 
growing are outlined, with a list of varieties and methods of preparing a 
number of foods from rice. 

Rate of seeding and fertilizing of rye, O. Lemmisbmann (Zlsckr. Pflanr 
senemahr. u, Dungung, 2 (192S), No. S, Wirtschaft.-Prakt,, pp. 142-146 ).—^This 
review of data cited from experiments of Schulze (B. S. R., 34, p. 37), Bieler 
(B. S, R., 86, p. 632), W. Schneidewind,* and others with rye recommends in 
general for light sandy soil well fertilized a seeding of not more than 80 to 
110 kg. per hectare (71.2 to 97.9 lbs. per acre). 

Pictorial atlas of the sugar beet, O. O. Tabent’skiT (A. A. Tabenzki) 
(Bilderatlas der Anatomie und Biologic der ZueJeerruhe (Beta vulgarig L. car, 
Baooharifera), Kief: Zuckertrustes, 1922. pp. XVI+U^. figs. 329).—This com¬ 
prehensive folio depicts, by means of gross illustrations and microscopic en¬ 
largements, the morphological characters and life processes of the sugar beet 
through the successive stages from the flower and seed until the crop is ready 
for harvest Hlustrations are also given of the plant during the second year, 
vegetative propagation, hybrids, the use of the microscope in selection work, Im- 
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portaiit sugar Imt varieties, and Items of historical Interest In the sugar beet 
industry. Legends are supplied in German, Bussian, and Ukrainian. 

Tlie sugar-cane project of the rPhilipptne] Bureau of Agrienltare, S. 
AsxmoiON and M. Mkdina (Philippine Apr, Rev., 16 (192S), No. 1, pp. — 

Experimental work with migar cane in the Philippine Islands since 1908 is 
reviewed. 

Foreign varieties found best Include Hawaii 109, Hawaii 809, Hawaii seed¬ 
lings Nos. 16, 20, and 227, Louisiana Striped, Yellow Caledonia, Badila, Formosa, 
Java 247, and Cheribon, and among the best native varieties are Negros Purple, 
Mindoro, Inalmon, Luzon Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, and Cebu Purple Plats treated 
with bagasse ash, burnt lime, copra meal, and barnyard manure have produced 
actual net profits as compared with untreated plats. Increased tonnage, sucrose 
cont^t, and stooling and earlier arrowing followed the use of a mixed fertilizer, 
Mosaic was found prevalent among the different varieties, and leaf spot was ob¬ 
served to slightly affect Cheribon and Demerara 1185. 

The deterioration of cut cane in Pampango (P. T.) (Sugar Cent, and 
Planterfi Notes, 4 (1926), No, 1, pp. 7-/5, figs, 5).—Pampanga Red sugar cane, 
topped and allowed to stand for 1, 3, 4, and 5 days before cutting and milling, 
showed respective contents of 1.75, 1.6, 1.26, and 1.34 piculs of sugar per ton, 
as compared with 1.93 piculs (270 lbs.) in cane cut and loaded immediately. 
Tane cut and allowed to lie in the field for 1. 3, 4, 5, and 7 days before milling 
had 1.6, 1.45, 1.22, 1.31, and 1.15 piculs of sugar per ton. respectively, while 
cane cut and loaded at once had 1.91 piculs. Cane placed in a shaded loading 
station Just after cutting and loaded at once and 1, 3, 4, 6. and 7 days after 
amtained 1.93,1.78,1.82,1.69,1.58, and 1.22 piculs of sugar per ton, respectively. 
During the daylight hours, the temperatures in the field were often as much as 
20® F. greater than in the loading shed, explaining the smaller losses in the 
shed. The need of prompt hauling of cane is indicated as almost as great as 
prompt loading after topping or cutting. 

Abortginal tobaccos, W, A. Setcheix (Amer. Anthropol., n. sen, 26 (1921), 
No. PP* 697-4H, pi. 1 ).—^The species of Nicotiana used by North American 
Indians are described briefly, and their approximate distribution is indicated 
on an outline map. Of 14 North American species, either growing wild or in 
aborginal cultivation, the author has evidence of the use of 9 species or varie¬ 
ties by different tribes of American Indians at present, chiefly for ceremonial 
purposes. 

Comparisons of the principal types of Deli tobacco, S. C. J. Jochems 
(Meded. Deli Proofsta. Medan, 2. ser,, No. 25 (1926), pp. 37, pis. 8 ),—Studies of 
the seven leading s^ectlons of Deli tobacco (R. S. R., 48, p. 231) showed Line 
8 outstanding and followed by Line 72. Line 8 was characterized by a high 
yield of cured leaf, excellent color, good leaf surface, and from 33 to 48 leaves, 
averaging 86.7. 

Tobacco: Soils and fertilizer experiments, J. nu V. Oosthuizen (Union So. 
Africa Dept Agr. Jour., 7 (1926), No. 1, pp. 21-65, figs, /j).—Soil, nutriait, 
and climatic requirements of tobacco are discussed, with an account of ferti¬ 
lizer tests with the crop at Rustenburg Experiment Station. Analyses of the 
lotion soils, including light brown sandy loam, black turf, and brown sandy 
loam, are tabulated 

Lime Increased the yield of tobacco considerably on the acid soils of the 
st^mi, without detriment to leaf quality. Phosphates, and to a smaller 
ezteiit potesh, increased the percentage of cigarette leaf and nitrogen de- 
creased^ it. Kraal manure gave the heaviest yield and the largest profit, hut 
with i ^smaller percentage of cigarette leaf than the complete fertiUner. 
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FaitlllBer experiment wtlh tobacco In 1922 [in Snroatra]* El Sidenxvs 
{Meded, Deli Proefita. Medm, E. Ufa, 2€ (1929), pp. Si ),—Fertilizer teetB 
with tobacco at different centers in Sumatra are reported for the season indi¬ 
cated. 

The dgar tobacco Indnstir in Penns^ltania, W. Fbear, E. K. HxBSHnArr, 
and O. OiaoN (Penn, Dept Apr. But SHI (1922), pp. 90, fipa, -(d).—A practical 
account of methods and practices Involved in the production, curing, prepara¬ 
tion, and marketing of cigar tobacco in Pennsylvania. A historical sketch is 
included, together with production statistics and notes on disease and insect 
control, manufacturing, cropping systems, financing, organization, and re¬ 
search. 

The difference in the productivity of the two sides of the wheat spike, 
B. Kajanus (Arkiv. Bot, 17 (1922), No, 8, pp, 12), —Statistical studies were 
made on typical material from the principal species of wheat, including Triti- 
rum speltoidett, to ascertain the relative value of the two sides of the spike. 
The side (A) bearing the two lowest splkelets was generally more or less sn- 
T»erlor in number of kernels per spikelet, whereas the single kernel weight was 
alternately larger on one side (A) and the other (B). Side A always surpassed 
side B in regard to weight of kernels per spikelet. With T. monoooccum, the 
single-kernel weight, which here coincided with the weight of kernels per spike¬ 
let, was always larger on side A. 

The spike structure of smutted wheat plants, B. Ka.tant^r (Landw. Jahrh,, 
58 (1929), No. 2, pp. SOS-911). —Diagrams of normal and smuttefl (TiUetia 
frifiri) spikes of winter wheat show the number of kernels on smutted spikes 
to exceed considerably that on normal spikes and with about twice as many 
kernels In the smutted as in the normal spikelet. The superiority of the B-side 
of the spike was very distinct in both classes of material. 

The best stage for cutting wheat, F. W. Hii-oendobf and .T. W. Calder 
(New Zeal. Jour. Agr., 26 (192S), No. 6. pp. 95^-951). —Thirty evenly distributed 
plats of Solid-straw Tuscan wheat at Hanterbnry Agricultural College were 
cut at each of five stages of ripeness three days apart, commencing about two 
weeks before the estimated maturity. Statistical treatment of the yield data 
showed chances of 25,000 to 1 that an Increased weight was securable by 
waiting until the third stage, hut only risk of loss by waiting longer. This 
stage may be defined as when the green has been replaced by yellow in the top 
Internode of 99 per cent of the stems, all nodes arc still green, and no dough 
(‘an be squeezed from the kernel, but the latter is yet soft enough to cut with 
the thumb-nail. 

Crop breeding and seed production, Wittmack (Jahrh. Dmt. Landw. 
Oeaell, 96 (1921), pp. 169-190; 97 (1922), pp. 169-176) .--The charnctoristies 
are given of outstanding varieties and hybrids of winter and spring wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, legumes, clovers, grasses, potatoes, and root crops, as 
recently brought forward by German plant breeders. 

Beport of the International Seed Testing Conference, 1921, edited by K. 
Dobph-Pxtebskn (Jour. Bnmie Semencee [Copenhageni, No. 1 (1922), pp, 195, 
pt Jf).—The proceedings of the conference at Copenhagen in June, 1921, are re¬ 
ported. Among the papers presented were The Danish State Seed Testing Sta¬ 
tion, and Investigations of the Purity of Strain and Freedom of Seed from 
Disease, both by Dorph-Petersen; General Views Concerning the International 
Unification of Methods of Testing Seeds in the Interest of Trade, More Es- 
pedally with Regard to the Parity of Seeds, by F. F. Bmllnlng; The 
Determination of the Origin of Agricnltnral Seeds, by A. Volkart; The Seeds 
Act 1920 and the National Institute of Agricultural Botany, by L. Weaver; 
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in the United Kingdom, by C. B. Saimders; Seed Testing in the 
United States of America, by E. Brown; Seed Testing and Seed Oontrol in 
Canada, by G. H. Clark; The Present Status of Methods of Germination Tests, 
and General Directions for Germination Tests, both by A. Voigt; The Germi¬ 
nation of Cereals, by J. Wid4n; The Testing and Valuation of Beet Seed, 
by K* Komeijf; The Testing of Dodder Seeds, by B. Vitek; Bemarks on 
Dodder Seeds, by A. von Deg^; and The Measures Taken in France to Combat 
Dodder, by L. Bussard 

Weeds, T. P«rcH {Ceylon Dept, Apr, Yearl^ook, 1923, pp. 59, 60, pi, 1 ),— 
Among weeds recorded recently in Ceylon are Drymaria oordata, Eleutherm- 
thera ruderalia. Polygonum punctatum, Schizoea digitata, Typhonitm rof^ 
burghM, and Pileu muaooea. 

[Theeradication of lavala (Oyperns rotundas) ],W. Burns {Bombay Dept, 
Agr, Arm, Ept,, 1921-4Mt, p, 95 ),—Studies under direction of the author disclosed 
that the tubers germinate best when planted from 9 to 18 in. beneath the 
surface. Below 2 ft little germination took place, but some tubers were able 
to send shoots to the surface from a S-ft. depth. With constant removal of 
their aerial parts, the tubers became exhausted in from 7 to 12 weeks and 
died. Exposure to the sun for 10 days in May also killed the tubers. 

HOETICUITURE. 

JPIddlng, handling, and exhibiting fruit, T. J. Talbert and A. M. Bub- 
BOUOHS (Mistouri Sta, Circ, 113 {1923), pp, 7, fig, 1 ).—Brief suggestions are 
given concerning methods of determining the proper degree of maturity of 
various fruits for picking, utensils for harvesting, care of fruit during the 
interim between harvesting and selling, and the selection of fruit for exhibits. 

Storage experiments with apples, 192E—1923, G. Lind {K, Landtbr, 
Akad, Eandl, och Tidakr,, 62 {1923), No, 5, pp, 429-434),-^Thie is a report upon 
the relative keeping quality of several varieties of apples held in natural and 
artificial storage. 

The strawberry, its culture and varieties, P. Thaxer (Ohio 8ta, Bui, 364 
(1923), pp. 62-98, flga, 31 ),—In addition to general suggestions relating to the 
culture of the strawberry, brief descriptive notes are presented on a large 
number of varieties tested at the station, and a list of recommended varieties 
arranged according to the season of maturity Is included. 

Grape breeding and the creation of direct bearing hybrids, E. Kuhlmann 
{Bev, Vitie,, 69 {1923), No, 1529, pp. 253-260 ),—This is n general article dealing 
with the structure of grape fiowers, classifying varieties according to the 
length of the stamens in respect to that of the pistils, and discussing the re¬ 
sults of breeding work with varieties of European and American ancestry. 

A study in cross-pollination of avocados in southern California, A. B. 
Stout (CaUf. Avocado Aeeoc. Arm, Bpt,, 1922-1923, pp. 29-45, flga. 15), —Self- 
pollination is believed to be practically impossible in the avocado, since the 
individual fiowers of all the varieties studied normally have two distinct 
periods of opening, the first in which the pistils are receptive and the second 
in which the pollen is shed. The author discusses, with the aid of photographs 
and charts, the behavior of the flowers of many important varieties. 

So C^nite are the hours of pistil receptiveness and pollen shedding during 
warm sunshiny weather that most varieties may be grouped as normally 
foires^n or afternoon shedders of pc^en. Although in certain eases overlap* 
ping wgi found to occur more or less on individual trees, nevertheless it is 
donbt^ that the time involved is siifflcient to insure adequate pollination. Band* 
lN>llisuit^ between varieties in the two classes were not sufficiently successful 
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to allow the deduction of any general concluelona as to compatibility between 
the groups, but it was indicated that the time of most favorable pollination is 
decidedly brief, the pistils being receptive for only a very limited period. As a 
result of the studies, the author concludes that mixed interplanting should be 
practiced, with the trees planted very close to one another, or perhaps two or 
more varieties should be grafted on a sinele trunk. 

Analyzing the citrus orchard by means of simple tree records, R. W. 
H0D8027 {CaUfomia 8ta. Circ. 266 (J92S), pp. 20, flf/ft. ii).—Emphasizing the 
fact that even In profitable citrus orchards there are a considerable number of 
trees which are consistently low producers, the author points out the de¬ 
sirability of keeping records of the performance of each tree. It is suggested 
that individual records will show which of three factors, namely, cultural 
practices, inherent characters In the tree, and environmental conditions, may 
be responsible for success or failure. Methods of plotting orchards and keep¬ 
ing and analyzing production records are discussed. The grouping of poor 
producing trees in zones or in special areas is evidence that environment is 
affecting the production, while the scattering of unproductive trees, with no 
apparent interrelation, indicates inherent variations within the trees them¬ 
selves. Environmental factors, such as moisture, fertility, and soil variations 
may he overcome in whole or in part by analyzing the cause and applying 
proper remedial measures. Variations inherent in the tree must he overcome 
by top-working with productive scions or In certain cases by replacing the 
entire tree. 

Ohanges in stored oranges, G. Andr6 {Compt. Rend. Acad. 8ci. [ParU], 17S 
(1921), No. 25, pp. 1999-HOt), —During storage of oranges observations were 
made after 23, 28, 43, 44, 51, 60, 62, and 72 days. It is stated that maturation 
progresses in the sense that there is a notable diminution of acidity. This is 
probably due not only to oxidation but also to diastatic action. 

Bordeaiix«oil emulsion, J. R. Winston, J. J. Rowman, and W. W. Yothcbs 
(XJ. 8. Dept. Agr. Bui. 1178 (1928), pp. 24, figs. 3). —Bordeaux-oil emulsion, a 
mixture of 3-3-60 Bordeaux and 1 per cent of oil in the form of an emulsion, 
indicates promise as a spray in Florida citrus groves, both component materials 
proving as effective in mixture as when used alone. Commercial Bordeaux 
preparations and homemade mixtures of poor t>hyslcal properties when com¬ 
bined with oil emulsions proved practically as effective against citrus scab and 
melanose as did homemade Bonieaux mixtures plus oil emulsion when used on 
the basis of equal amounts of copper in the diluted spray. Combined sprays 
showed no more tendency to injure lender fruit and foliage than when the 
component materials were applied separately. In addition, Bordeaux-oil 
emulsion settles less rapidly, spreads more uniformly, and adheres as w'ell as 
Bordeaux alone. 

Dahlias for the home, B. Y. Mokbtson ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., Farmers" But, 1370 
(1923), pp. /7+i7, figs. 15). —Concise information is presente<i concerning the 
growing of the dahlia, including classification according to type of flowers, 
methods of propagation, planting, cultivation, and winter storage of the roots. 

Roses and how to excel with them, R. V. G. Woolley (London: Country 
Life, Ltd.; New York: Charles ScnhneTe 8wis, 1923, pp. VII +119, figs. 93).— 
Popular information relating to culture, garden plans, and varieties. 

The history of old country gardens of Switzerland and neighboring lo¬ 
calities, H. Chbist (Zur Oeschiohte dee Alien Bauemgartens der Schweiz und 
Angremender Oegenden. Basel: Benno Schwabe d Co., 1923, 2. ed. ml., pp. 161, 
pi. /, figs, 91), —^Thls comprises popular information. 

824fl0--24-4 
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Tbe cultlTated erergreens* edited by L. H. Bailet (Neto York: MamiUan 
Oo*; London: Maemman d Co., Lid., jm, pp. XVII+mf P^t. 48, f9%. P7).— 
This elaborate yoliune» pr^red by several authors, is presented In four parts. 
The first treats of the utilization and care of coniferous evergreens grown for 
ornamental purposes, the second comprises descriptive and historical informa¬ 
tion concerning the kinds of evergreens cultivated in North America, the third 
discusses broad-leafed evergreens, anS the fourth is an alphabetically arranged 
inventory of woody evergreens grown in North America. 

Taming the wildings, H. Durand (Vow York and London: G. P. Fufnam*$ 
Sono, 1928, pp. ZXIX+8B0, pis. 28, figs. HO). —A book of cultural Information 
on wild flowers, bushes, and ferns. The foreword is by B. T. Wherry, 

FOEESTEY. 

Forests and forestry in the United States, H. A. Smith ( TJ . 8 . Dept. Agr., 
Forest 8erv., 1922, pp. 16, pis. 5). —^This report, which supplemented the exhibit 
of the U. S. D. A. Forest Service at the Brazil Centennial Exposition at Rio 
de Janeiro, 1922-1923, contains general information concerning the forests of 
the United States, the original and the present extent, the long continued lack 
of appreciation of their value, the exhaustion of the eastern forests, the rise 
of the lumber industry, forest fires and their disastrous consequences the 
development of sentiment In favor of forest preservation, and the creation of 
national and State forest reserves. 

Lake States Forest Experiment Station and its field, R. Zon (Lumber 
World Rev., 45 (1928), Vo. 9, pp. 61-68). —^A brief statement concerning some of 
the problems to be studied by the recently organized (September, 1928) Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station (E. S. R., 49, p. 401). 

Scientific research and southern Appalachian forests, E. H. Fbothingham 
(Lumber World Rev., 45 (1928), Vo. 9, pp. 47-^2, figs. 8). —In this discussion 
of the current work and research projects of the Appalachian Forest Experi¬ 
ment Station of the U. S. D. A. Forest Service, at Asheville, N. C., the author 
describes the present condition of the forests, lists the constituent species, and 
discusses the possibilities of developing rational silvicultural practices, including 
fire protection and general management. 

Talks on forestry, G. Pinchot (Penn. Dept. Forestry Bui. 82 (1928), pp. 
28, pis. 8). —Emphasizing the serious lack of timber in Pennsylvania brought 
about in part by destructive methods of forestry, the author explains how, by 
preventing fire, enlarging the State holdings, and practicing modem forestry 
methods, Pennsylvania forests and potential forest lands may be brought back 
to a productive condition. 

Tree ancestors, a glimpse into the past, E. W. Perry (Baltimore: WiP 
Uams d Wilkins Co., 1928, pp. 7/4-270, pi. 1, figs. 43).—Based upon paleobo- 
tanical studies, popular information is presented in this text upon the origin, 
anci^t distribution, and probable antiquity of many of the existing forest trees. 

Forest distribution in the northern Rocky Mountains, J. E. Kirkwood 
(Mont. VMv. Studies Vo, 2 (1928), pp. 180, figs. 45). —^An ecological study of for¬ 
ests and underlying plants found in Montana and neighboring parts of Idaho, 
an area where because of the great range in elevations there are present a 
wonderful diversity of forest types. 

I, The forest situation in California, 1023. fl. County organization for 
roral fire control, E. N. Munns and W. Metcauf (CaUf. State Bd. Forestry 
C4to. 7 (1928), pp. 64f figs. 21).^^-Tbe first part of this paper, by the senior 
authoir* is largely of a statistical nature, presenting data regarding the presmit 
iBdze of California forests, stands of marketable timber, the principal species, 
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acreage of potential forest lands needing planting, acreage requiring fire pro¬ 
tection, and location of national forests according to counties. Part 2, by the 
Junior author, relates to recently developed programs for combating fires. 

Some results of cutting in the Sierra Forests of California, D. Duirinifa 
(17. 8 , Dept Apr. But 1176 (i99d), pp, 27, pU. 8, figs, 2 ),—report upon stud¬ 
ies of growth and reproduction on 25 permanent sample plats located In the 
Sierra timber belt from near Mount Shasta to a point southwest of Mount 
Whitney. 

The rate of growth of stands left after cutting was largely dependent upon 
the quality of the site, observations indicating that no method of cutting on 
No. 3 or poorer sites will result in a rate of growth sufficient to Justify leav¬ 
ing any considerable volume of nearly mature trees for further growth. White 
fir ranked first In rate of growth, followed by sugar pine, Douglas fir, yellow 
pine, and incense cedar. Sugar pine maintains a high rate of growth to a 
greater age and diameter limit than any of the other species. Upon site 2 or 
better, diameter limits are approximately 30 in. for sugar pine, 26 in. for 
yellow pine, and 24 in. for white fir and incense cedar. In selecting trees 
for reserve growth it was observed that individuals with narrow, long crowns of 
a dense rich green appearance had the greatest possibilities of increased growth. 
In general, trees left in groups failed to gain as rapidly as Individuals with 
adequate room for root and crown development. The net rate of volume in¬ 
crement for stands on sites 1 to 3. averaging about 15,000 ft. b. m. per acre, 
was from 63 to 470 ft b. m. per acre annually. 

The importance of advance reproduction as a measure In securing forest 
renewal was shown in the fact that following cutting except on sites 1 and 2 
there was found no appreciable increase in the amount of reproduction on 
early sale areas cut over lightly by group selection and shelter-wood methods. 
Attempts to increase valuable species, namely, yellow and sugar pines, by 
leaving abundant seed trees and marking white fir and incense cedar as 
closely as economic conditions would permit failed of result, the fir and the 
cedar alone showing any tendency to Increase. Light cutting, heavy litter, 
brush, and ground cover apparently favored fir and cedar, and on certain 
sites the fir naturally succeeds pine. Even with careful practice, brush plied 
after cutting was found to cover from 6 to 10 per cent of the area. Shrubs 
interfere materially with reproduction, but are gradually topped by tree seed¬ 
lings, especially white fir. Marking designed to promote natural regeneration 
should give primary consideration to existing advance reproduction, cutting 
being sufficiently heavy to release young trees and every precaution being 
taken to prevent unnecessary injury. It is estimated that the presence of 
adequate reproduction at the time of cutting will shorten the rotation by from 
5 to 20 years or more. 

Forest trees of the District of Columbia, including some foreign trees, 
W, R. Mattoon and S. S. Albertis {Washington: Amer, Forestry Assoc., 1226, 
PP* figs. 64),—^Thls pamphlet is similar to that prepared for South Carolina 
(B. S. R., 60, p. 40). 

Second growth hardwood forests in Michigan, P. L. Buttrick (Michigan 
8 ta, Spec. But 126 (1923), pp, 19, figs, 5). —Stating that the forests of northern 
Michigan are divided sharply into three distinct types, (1) pine, consisting at 
its best of white and red and at its poorest of Jack pines, (2) swamp, consisting 
of a mixture of white cedar, balsam, tamarack, and various other species, and 
(8) hardwood, consisting of a mixture of sugar maple, American elm, and other 
species, the author discusses that portion of the hardwood type which occurs 
in the northwestern part of the Lower Peninsula. Here the nature of the 
origtna! cutting and subsequent fires have resulted in various distinct types of 
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aocmid growth, the composition, general character, and rate of growth of each 
of which are discussed by the author. The relative advantages of selective and 
clear cutting are considered, and methods of silvicultural management of the 
young second growth are outlined. 

Improvement of the farm woodlot, A. K. Chittenden (Michiffm 8ta, Spec. 
But IfSB (iPUd), pp. gg, figB, 7).—Emphasizing the importance of the farm 
woodlot to the agriculture of Michigan, information is presented relative to the 
comparative rate of growth of various important forest species and methods 
of thinning for promoting consistent growth and reproduction. Figures are 
presented showing the yield of timber that may be expected in well managed 
woodlots, and formulas are given for estimating the volume of standing timber 
and of cut logs. It is emphasized that the woodlot must be protected frdta 
fire, overgrazing, diseases, insects, and wind injury. When the woodlot is also 
utilized as a sugar bush the method of management is different, in that the 
sugar maples must be allowed adequate sunlight and room for developing 
c r owns. 

Forestry for profit: How the woodlot can be made to pay, T. Tunis 
(Nafo York and London: G. P, Putnam*8 Sons, 1928^ pp. XIII+296t pis, 17 ),— 
This book outlines a new silvicultural practice wherein by pruning and cultiva¬ 
tion fprest plantations may be brought to an early profitable condition. 

Forestry of Japan (Toyko: Dept Agr, and Com,^ Bur. Forestry, 1928, pp. 
69y pis, 6 ),—This paper contains Information relative to the distribution of the 
forests of Japan, the more important species in the various areas, and general 
administrative, educational, and investigational activities. Tabulated informa¬ 
tion is presented on exports and imports. 

Report on forest administration in Burma for the year ending March 
Bit 1022, G. B. Shales et al. (Burma Forest AdnUn. Rpt., 1922, pp. 161+188, 
pt 1 ),—^The usual r^rt (B. S. R., 48, p. 240) relating to alterations in area, 
general managemental and investigational activities and statistics. 

Forest line, F, J. Lewis (Canad. Alpine Jour., 18 (1928), pp. 1S0--1S6, pis. 
t ),—In a general discussion concerning the factors governing tree and other 
plant life development at the upper limits of vegetation, the author expresses 
the belief that wind and snow, rather than temperature, are the factors limit¬ 
ing growth at these higher elevations. For instance, in the Rocky Mountains, 
the average forest line lies at 7,000 ft, while in the central mountains of Van¬ 
couver Island, where the temperatures are much more moderate, the average 
is about 5,300 ft. 

Wild Idack cherry in northern Pennsylvania, J. N. Mobton (Forest 
Leaves, 19 (1928), No. 6, pp. 33-^4)-—This tree, sometimes attaining in favor¬ 
able locations a height of 100 ft. and a diameter of from 4 to 5 ft, is considered 
an important constituent of the second growth hardwood stands of northern 
Pennsylvania. Measurements show that at 14 years the average diameter, 
breast height, was 4.4 in., at 16 years 5.2 in., and at 24 years 6.2 in., Indicating 
that the tree is a rapid grower. However, it is recommended that close plant¬ 
ing be practiced in order to insure straight upright trunks. 

Ihrarf and slow-growing conifers, M. Hobnibbook (London: Country Life, 
Lid,, New York: Charles Sorihner*s Sons, 1928, pp. X+19S, pis. 35).—An at¬ 
tempt is made in this text to bring together descriptive material relating to 
all known forma 

Rsperimmtal errors of field trials with Hevea, C. H. Gaud (Cetflon Dept. 
dd (1928), pp. 22, pis, 6).—Emphasizing the great possil^lties of error 
in Hevea experiments on account of the large size of individual trees and the 
variation in depth of penetration of roots, the author suggests the advisaliiUty 
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of uBing small duplicate plats scattered over a large area, and also the use of 
the method of probable error in determining the significance of variations in 
yield. 

Some recent progress in the art of kiln-drying, R. Thelbn (Lumber Wortd 
Rev,, 45 (1925), No, 9, pp, 59S1, figs, 6 ).—This paper relates to the research 
work conducted by the U. S. D. A. Forest Service in the laboratories at Madi¬ 
son, WisM and in the field. 

The French lumber market, J. F. Butler ( U. 8. Dept Com., Bur. Foreign 
and Dom. Com., Trade Inform Bui. 51 (1922), pp. II+IS ).—^Data are presented 
in this pamphlet relative to production, imports and exports, utilization of 
various species, amount of imports from the colonies, and general condition 
of the trade. 

DISEASES OF PLAETS. 

Mycology [in India], W. Burns (Bombay Dept Agr. Arm. Rpt, 1919^, p. 
129 ),—Study of potato tambera disease proved this to be due to a mite and 
easily controlled by sulphur treatment. 

Inoculation of potato tubers and plants with pure cultures of Rhieootonia 
80 lam yielded no results. Black rot appears to be due to heat, as is black 
heart in America. A new Fusarium has been isolated as the cause of tuber 
brown discoloration and rotting. The tuber dry rot fungus (F. trichothecioides) 
thrives between temperatures of 25 and 30* C. (77 and 86* F.). 

The tambera disease of citrus trees, previously diagnosed as scab, proved 
to be due to mites. Most of the local varieties are affected, especially tender 
roots, leaves, and fruits of the varieties Santra and Musumbi. 

Tests of smut resistance in the milo varieties Standard and Dwarf showed 
that both were resistant to the grain smut (Sphacelotheca sorghi) and not to 
the loose smut {8. cruenti). Smut on Panicum frummtaoeum has been re¬ 
corded, and this is to be studied. 

Rice sclerotial disease is said to have spoiled the crop in more than 1,000 
acres in the Thana District. 

The campaign against the koleroga disease of the Supari palm is being ex¬ 
tended. 

Ajuraal report of the work done under the plant pathologist to Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, Poona, for the year 1921—22, S. L. Ajrekar (Bombay 
Dept Agr. Ann. Rpt. 1921-22, pp. 102-104 ).—^The main portion of this report 
is occupied with plant disease research. 

Potato wilt appears to be caused by a fungus {Fmarium owysporumf) dis¬ 
tinct from the dry-rot Fusarium. Study of storage rots has thrown doubt 
on the supposed identity of heat rot with black heart as described by American 
authors, and has supplied evidence that so-called heat rot is really the com¬ 
bined effect of Fusarium, Rhizoctonla (8cleroHum spp.), and bacteria, acting 
vigorously at the high temperatures obtaining here in potato storage. Heat 
alone does not produce the rot in the absence of the organisms at 42* C. 
(107.6® F.), but the disease appears even at 29.4* C. (85* F.) when the 
organisms are present. Some of the fungi (F. iriohotheoiodeef) thrived 
bast at the low temperature of 85* F. No treatment with fungicides was pro¬ 
tective. The solution is probably to be sought in further reduction of the 
storage temperature. 

C!otton wilt was studied as to resistant varieties, among which the strains 
Wagale and Dharwar No. 2 are mentioned favorably. No difference in wilt 
susceptibility between tall and bushy types was found. 

Onion leaf spot and blight, which is more severe in the coastal r^ons and 
which has been rated as the main obstacle to onion culture extension in 
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Kort^ Kaaara, is doe to an Alternaria, favored probably by the presence of 
thfips. Red strains are less susceptible than white varieties. Thin planting 
appears to prevent the disease. Bordeaux mixture may prove to be a 
preventive. 

Miscellaneous observations on crop diseases include a reddening of leaf 
sheaths of the Pundya variety of sugar cane, due to Cytospora saoohari; a 
Fusarlum wilt (foot rot) of wheat; a collar rot of egg plant and chilies, asso¬ 
ciated with 8 , rolfsU (R. deatruena ); a citrus die-back at Loni (Diplodia sp.?); 
and sugar cane leaf spot (undetermined). 

Experiments with smut on Eleuaine coracana, involving seed treatment with 
2 per cent copper sulphate for 10 minutes, showed good results as regards 
protection and strikingly increased growth on the treated plats. 

Vegetable parasites of cultivated plants, L. Manuin {l*araaitea Vdgdtaux 
dea PlarUea CuUMea. Paris: Libr. Ayr, Maiaon Ruatique, 19H, voL i, pp. 
VIII+159, figa, 11; 1921, voL 2, pp. 12]+159, figs, 61).—Ot the two main parts 
comprising this compact collection of information regarding such causes of 
loss to producers as bacteria, slime molds, fungi, and phanerogiimic parasites, 
the first part deals with cereal, truck, forage, and pot plants; the second with 
vineyard, orchard, field, and other plants, and preparations for control of 
plant diseases. 

Some characteristics of the virus diseases of plants, E. J. Bittlee (Soi. 
Prog, [London], 11 (192S), JVo. 67, pp. 416-i31; aba. in Nature [London], 111 
{1928), No. 2190, p. 561 ).—The present discussion gives an inclusive, historical, 
areal, and bibliographical account of virus diseases of plants, dealing specifically 
with transmission, movement within the plant, properties, and environment, 
and recording certain observations. As a class, the diseases mentioned in this 
paper rank at present among the most destructive diseases of plants. 

Parasitism and resistance shown by plastids and mitochondria, J. Bkav- 
VEBIE {Oompt. Rend. Acad. Sci. [Paris], 112 {1921), No. 19, pp. 1195-1198).— 
Studies indicated here only in part (postponing details) as dealing with 
certain normal or parasitized plants show that resistance to parasitic action 
by mitochondria and plastids varies with age of the tissues in ways suggesting 
the utilization of information in studies on the mechanism of parasitism and 
in control measures. 

The mechiinlsm of parasitic action by Peniciliium glaucum and Mucor 
stolonifer, P. NostcouBT {Compt. Rend. Acad. 8ci. [Paris], 114 (1922), No. 26, 
pp. 1120-1122).—Experimentation with P. glaucum and M. atolonifer on tomato, 
pear, and apple is thought to indicate that the destructive action exercised 
on these plants is due to substances secreted by the fungi, difhised in the sap, 
and recoverable therefrom. These agents appear to be enzymatic as to their 
nature, since they lose temporarily near O'" and permanently near 60"" C. 
their destructive action, and in other ways show agreement with enzyms as 
to behavior. 

Specialized varieties of Puccinia glumarum, and hosts for variety tritici* 
0. W. Hunoebfqbo and 0. B. Owens {Jour. Ayr. Research [17. 8 .], 25 {1928), 
No. 9, pp. 868-J^02, pis. 6).—In a former paper (B. S. R., 49, p, 748) the economic 
importance and geographical distribution of P. glumarum, its life history, 
taxonomy, and morphology were described. The present publication deals 
with the known hosts of the rust and the present knowledge of specialized 
varietiea This work, which was carried on in cooperation between the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, U. 8. D. A., and the Oregon and Idaho Experiment Stations, 
has ihown that P. glumarum is widely distributed In the western part of the 
United States, and flMd ooUeetions have been made on wheat, barli^, rye, 
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q;)elt, and enimer, as well as on 88 wild grasses. Artificial inocolations have 
added 26 grass hosts, making a total of 59 species of wild grasses which are 
known to be hosts of this rust in the United States. The common specialized 
variety of stripe rust is said to be P. glumg>rum tritUsi^ and field observations 
are reported that indicate that P. glumarum hordei also occurs in this country 
on barley. The specialized variety from wheat was found to infect rye 
moderately and barley slightly, and it will also infect 47 wild grassea 

There is said to be some evidence indicating that there are several strains 
of grass species which react differently to the same variety of the rust, and 
there is some indication that there are two or more strains or specialized forms 
of P. glumarum triUci. 

Varieties of wheat and wheat allies to the number of 163 have been tested 
for resistance to stripe rust in the field, and 92 varieties of wheat were tested 
in the greenhouse. With few exceptions the results of the field and greenhouse 
studies agreed quite closely. There was found to be a very marked difference 
in the susceptibility of various varieties of wheat to stripe rust, more of the 
common wheat varieties appearing to be resistant to stripe rust than are 
resistant to stem rust. (Jomparativeiy few of these varieties were found to 
become infected in the head under the conditions of the experiment. Varieties 
which did develop head infection were greatly reduced in yield. Leaf infection 
in the seedling stage was found more severe in spring-sown wheat, while leaf 
infection at heading time was more severe in fall-sown wheat. Several varieties 
proved very resistant to the strains of the rust studied. 

The toxicity of phenols for Sterigmatocystis nigra, L. Plantxfoi. (Compt 
Rend. Acad. Bci. [Parii], 174 (1922), No. 2, pp. 12S--126). —Six phenols in dif¬ 
ferent concentrations were tested regarding their toxicity as affecting the 
growth of 8 . nigra. The results are tabulated and discussed. 

Copper fungicidal sprays, Mb. and Mbs. G. Villeoisu (Compt. Rend. Acad. 
8 ci. [Paris], 174 (1922), No. 10, pp. —Having shown, as claimed in con¬ 

tributions previously noted (£. S. R., 48, p. 456), that rain water may not com¬ 
pletely dissolve traces of copper present in the neutral or alkaline sprays actu¬ 
ally employed in viticulture, the authors maintain that all the ordinary sprays 
derive their effectiveness from simple solution of the calcium or sodium salts. 

Control of fungus diseases of cereals, E. Scuaffnit (Landw. Jahrl)., 57 
(1922), No. 2, pp. The present contribution includes studies on wheat 

stinking smut; fusarlum infected rye; barley leaf stripe; evaluation of the 
chemicals tested; control studies on barley and oat smuts; smut spore germi¬ 
nation studies after treatment with Germisan; and the influence of growth- 
hindering or growth-favoring factors on infection by wheat stinking smut. 
The work is presented in tabular and descriptive detail, with discussion. 

Preyentlon of bunt and smut (Jour. Min. Agr. [Oi. Brit.}, 28 (1921), No. 8, 
pp. 755-758, pU. 2, ftg. i).—The wheat crop of 1921 in England was largely 
ruined by bunt or stinking smut due to neglect as regards previous seed man¬ 
agement Treatments are outlined as foimd locally effective against wheat 
bunt (TiUetia iritid) and smuts of oats and barley. 

A safe method of preventing bunt in wheat, E. S. Salmon and H. Woa- 
MAin (Jour. Min. Agr. [Gt. Brit.], 29 (1922), No. 8, pp. 788-788).—-Pi^d experi¬ 
ments, following up those previously noted (B. S. R., 46, p. 742), show clearly 
that by the use of a very dilute solution (1; 480) formalin gives a simple, safe, 
and cheap method for the prevention of bunt. The solution is slowly sprinkled 
over the seed wheat at the rate of 1 gal. to 2 bu., the seed b^ng thoroughly 
stirred meanwhile. The seed is then heaped and covered with sacks, wet with 
the solution but not dripping. The treated seed is left covered for four hours 
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only, then spread out thin on a clean floor to dry, with precautions to prevent 
reinfection. The treated seed after drying should be sown as soon as possible. 

It appears that a method involving the immersion of the seed wheat and 
skimming off the bunted grain, or the use of machinery for this purpose, is 
unnecessary. 

Resistance of oat varieties to blade blight, A. Akerman (Nord. Jardhrugg- 
fcrak., No. 2^ pp. 40^1 ).—Over 200 plat tests were made in 1921--22 with 
varieties of oats, including many common and newly originated varieties, 
together with numerous crosses to determine their comparative resistance to 
blade blight 

Among the varieties and strains tested in 1921 at Svalbf, the following ware 
graded on June 6 as highest in resistance to the disease: Gul Nhsg&rd; 01174, 
a Seger and Nhsg&rd cross; Perle: Melog I; Melog III; Norrbotten Early 
White; 01004 Fyris; and 01004 Gr&kornig, a Pyrls strain. The comparison 
made at Svaldf In 1922 indicated that the varieties and strains showing the 
greatest resistance in June, 1922, were Strube Schlanstedt; Gul Flandrisk; 
Weibulls Fortune; Weibulls Eko; Perle; Moistad 505; Melog III; 01202, a 
cross between Fyris and Klock II; 01004 Fyris and 01004 g Gr&komig; a 
Guldregn and Tysk Moss cross; 0070, a strain of Tysk Moss; and a strain of 
Norrbotten. 

The susceptibility to the disease was studied in 1921 in a series of lines 
derived from crosses between Nova and Klock II, and Nova and Klock III. 
The range between susceptibility and resistance was found to be wider in 
these lines than in the parent varieties. Some lines were attacked freely by 
the disease, while others remained untouched. The results showed that the 
transmission of resistance was irregular, and it was concluded that Inheritance 
of resistance probably is determined by several factors of similar and cumula¬ 
tive effect. 

Breeding oats resistant to stem rust, F. Gbiffee (Jour, Heredity, IS (1922), 
No. 4, pp. 187-190, figs. S ).—^The method used at the Minnesota Experiment Sta¬ 
tion for differentiating heterozygous and homozygous Fa plants in breeding 
for rust resistance when resistance is a dominant character is to grow in the 
greenhouse Fa seedling families from each resistant Fa plant. These seedlings 
are inoculated with rust, and from their reaction the Fa plants which are 
homozygous for resistance are determined. In breeding oats resistant to stem 
rust, 192 of the 567 Fa families thus tested bred true for resistance, thereby 
reducing the number of lines to be grown in the fleld the following season 
accordingly. 

The brushing method, in which the seedlings are sprayed with water and 
then brushed with rusted seedlings, was highly satisfactory for producing 
inoculum, and may be used as a means of inoculating hybrid families when 
the manner of reaction allows the segregation to be easily determined. 

Studies on the helminthosporiose of the rice plant, Y. Nisikado and G. 
Mxyaxs (Ber. Ohara Inat. Landw. Foraoh., 2 (1922), No. 2, pp. lSS-196t pU. 7). — 
One of the most serious rice diseases in Japan, due to the fungus Helmintho- 
aporiaim oryzae and found on all parts of the rice plant in all stages of de- 
vel<^pmettt, was studied biometrically as to the conidia formed on the host and 
vtrious media, and the range of variation in size of the conidia was determined. 
The fungus is readily cultured on almost all kinds of media, morphological 
viljatlon occurring when different kinds of media are used. The fungus is 
capable of infecting many species of grasses, causing brownUOi leaf spots 
wtthinLA few days. 

Ossbeptibility of conidia of this fungus to various chemical substances was 
tested, and the conidia found to be very susceptible to solutions of copper 
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sulphate, corrosive sublimate, silver nitrate, calcium hypochlorite, and forma¬ 
lin, these chemicals serving for the purpose of seed disinfection against this 
disease. 

The minimum germination temperature of conidla is 2*" C., the maximum 41*. 
The optimum for germination and mycelial growth seems to be 25 to 30* (77 to 
86* F.). The thermal death points in the case of exposures for 10 minutes 
are 50 to 61* for conidla and 48 to 50* for mycelium. 

The fungus is viable in culture as long as 943 days, the coiildia as well as 
the conidiophores serving as sources of early infection. 

Investigations on potato cultivation in western India, H. H. Mann xt al. 
{Bombay Dept Agr, Bui. 102 {1920), pp. III+145, pis. 9 ).—This bulletin, in 12 
parts with appendix, consists In a description, based on a personal survey, 
of the conditions as found in the several areas and of the difficulties and 
deficiencies revealed. An account is given also of former and recent experi¬ 
mentation. The potato has been studied as to cultivation and conditions, 
especially regarding diseases in the several centers named. 

Further investigations on the Fnsariuni blights of potatoes in western 
India, H. H. Mann and S. I>. Nagpitkkau {Ayr. Jour. India, 17 {1922), No. 6, 
pp. 564-^76 ).—In a part of the contribution above noted, it is shown that dry- 
rot forms by far the dominant disease of stored potatoes in India, seed 
potatoes from every part of the country being badly affected and the amount 
present being so great tliat storage in Poona in cold weather for two months 
at 80* F. means the loss of more tiian 80 per cent. The provisional result 
as regards dry rot included in the report required confirmation, and the 
experiments herein detaile(^ were designed to throw more light on this disease. 

This work, as detailed, emphasizes the importance of infected seed as the 
principal source of continued infection. Tiie soil may also convey the Infection, 
but apparently it must be actually mixed with potato tubers containing the 
disease if It is to infect a new crop. The soil remains infective for 9 months 
at least, but after 12 months it is probably not able to infect sound seed 
potatoes. Experimentation directed to modes of attack seems to show that 
the disease rarely, if ever, passes directly from one tuber to another, even 
when they are cut, but if the caterpillar of the potato moth {Phthorimaea 
operculella) is present in the stored tubers infection easily takes place. The 
opinion held by the fK>tato growers that jH)tatoes affected by dry rot germinate 
more quickly than others is confirmed. 

While the khokha (dry rot) form of the disease leads to complete rotting 
of the tubers, that occurring as a ring in the potato does not by any means 
always do so and may exist in a stock of seed potatoes without being detected 
at all, or at least only at the time of cutting the sets. Thus it may pass on 
from generation to generation. 

Potato diegenerescence and its control, Schribaux et al. {Compt Rend, 
Acad, Agr. France, 9 {1923). No. 3, pp. 95-i99).—This account deals with dis¬ 
eases and protective measures Indicated, noting with discussion the critical 
potato situation marked in part by the weather during the period 1929-1921, 
and emphasizing the relative efficacy of so-called individual selection over 
mass selection. These methods as here indicated both deal, during growth, 
with potato plants arising from mother tubers apparently sound when 
planted; but mass selection removes the plants which show disease, retaining 
to cropping time the more productive, while individual selection removes the 
defective individuals about the end of June and again goes over the same 
ground about the middle of September, that is, twice during a period of 
vegetative growth. The second years’ results confirmed practically and con- 
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dmlT^ the theoretically great relatlTe efficacy of the 80 H!alled IndiTldQal 
•Section. 

[Potato diseases] 9 V. Duoomet (Compi. Rend. Acad. Agr. France^ 9 (1928)^ 
Na^ 8f pp. 106-109). —Conceniiag the 73 potato varieties cultivated In 1921 from 
various localities and 107 varieties cultivated in 1922, both at the Grignon 
natiouEl experimental center, it is stated that the actual productive value of 
a variety is found to be practically a function of the resistance of the tuber to 
the transmission of disease. Verticilliose and rhizoctoniose play tlieir part, 
bat the gravity of the loss is due mainly to the so-called degenerescence 
diseases, leaf roll and leaf curl, which by their severity and wide distribution 
have determined the great differences observed in potato vigor and yield. 

No variety fully resistant was found, though certain varieties proved to be 
more receptive to one phase of disease than to the other, and certain soils 
appeared to predispose the crop to one disease or the other. 

The results, as detailed, of mass and individual selection, commenced in 
1921 and continued during 1922, show that the first method does not give 
absolute control in one year, and that individual selection, though preferable, 
must be extended to a considerable number of groups though restricted to 
the best lots. 

It is not unusual to note very rapid decline in an unselected strain. The 
apparent quality of a strain is to be distinguished from its actual value, but 
only through knowledge of its progenlture. 

A new fungus parasitic on rush, M. Kasai {Ber, Ohara Insl. Landw. 
Fortch., 2 (1922)^ No, 2, pp, 225-282, pU, 3), —Hush {Juncus effyeus decipiena), 
in Japan a useful and technically valuable material principally in the mat 
industry, is subject to a stem disease. This has been recently recognized and 
is here described as due to a new fungus, Cercosporina junoicola, a formal 
description of which is given. 

Concerning the sugar cane root parasite, Aeginetia indica, F. P. Me- 
Whoktjeb {Philippine Agr,, 11 {1922)^ No, 8, pp, 89-90, pi, /).—In sugar cane 
growing regions of the Philippines the broom rape root parasite {A, indica) 
is yearly becoming a more serious pest. Attention is called to the work of 
Kusano (B. S. R., 20, p. 1126) dealing with the life history of the parasite. 

Control measures recommended on the basis of studies by the author, as well 
as those by Kusano, include complete destruction of affected plants, and 
rotation. Development of resistance does not appear feasible, as the parasite 
is not even confined to the genus Saccharum. 

[Fungi causing disease of tobacco in Brazil], H. Avi:bna-SagcA {Bol, Agr. 
IBao PauloTi, 28.. eer.. No. 7-8 {1922), pp, 201-268, figs, 3i).—As parasitic fungi 
causing diseases of tobacco, the author lists, with brief discussion, Phgto- 
phthora niooiianae, Vredo niootianae, Pleospora niootianae n. sp. Maorophoma 
tdbaoi n« sp., Phema aolanicola, Cytospora niootianae, Placoaphaeria niootianae 
n. kp., LaHodiplodia theoJtromae, OolletoMohum niootianae n. sp., SryHphe 
ciehoriaoearum, Thiekwia boHoola, Ceroospora niootianae, C, adlanioola, AU 
temaria tenuis, Neotria oinnaharina, VerUciUiwn albo-utnm, and SclerotkUa 
Ubertiam, with others found in dead leaves. Mosaic is discussed as to its 
possible causatio]i and similarities or relations to other diseasea 

!l!lie inimnee of fruit tree chlorosis on the chemical composition of the 
fvi4ts« G. RivTisnB and G. Pichasd {Jour. 8oo. Natl. Mori. Franoe, ter., 2$ 
May, pp. 192^194).--Ot two pears, one from a tree showing dilorosis, fihe 
other flrom a tree of the same age fully zeoorered from that condition as a re¬ 
sult ^treatment (Injeetiim )whh iron sulphate, the lattmr showed considerably 
fnawsed total weight and content of saccharose, giucose, total sugar, akh (0:1), 
and ircMd, but slightly less acidity. 
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Origtn and control of npple-blotch cankers, M. W. Gardner (Jour. Affr. 
Research [U* 25 (1925), No. 10, pp. pU. 5).~—In a previous publi¬ 

cation (E. S. H., 49, p. 754) It was suggested that a large percentage of cankers 
on twigs are the result of Invasions of the fungus (Phyllosticta aolitaria) from 
infected petiolea la the present publication evidence is presented to sub¬ 
stantiate this claim, and the results of experiments for its control, particularly 
on twigs and stems of apple trees, are summarized. The recommendations for 
control are the same as those previously given. 

Apple blotch control, M. W. Gardner (Ind. Bort. 8oo. Trant., 1921, pp. 184, 
185). —In a summary of a paper presented at the fruit growers' short course at 
Purdtae University in February, 1921, it is stated that apple blotch was 
gradually spreading northward. It is advised that in planting new orchards 
sucli susceptible varieties as Northwestern Greening and infected nursery stock 
should be avoided. As a preliminary to spraying, pruning to open up the 
top and to eliminate diseased wood is recommended. 

Diseases of stone fruits In British Columbia, J. W. Eastham (Brit. Co- 
lumbia Dept. Agr., Hort. Branch Virc. 52, 2. ed. (1921), pp. 7, flgn. 5).—^The stone 
fruit diseases here listed with brief discussion, Include peach leaf curl, peach 
mildew, brown rot of stone fruits, shot hole, and gummosls. 

Spore germination in grape mildew, L. IIavaz and G. Verg£ (Compt. Rend 
Acad. Sci. [Paris], 17S (1921), No. 25, pp. 1421-1425). —The emission and germi¬ 
nation of spores of grape downy mildew (Plasmopara viticola) are closely 
dependent upon conditions of the medium which are outlined as subject to 
narrow limitations. 

Lime, becoming carbonated, rapidly loses its fungicidal quality. Copper- 
lime fungicides resist for a considerable time the influence of rain or of dew 
imd furnish protection by hindering germination of mildew spores. 

Die-back of orange, G. Gheema (Bombay Dept. Agr. Ann. Rpt. 1921--22, p. 
131). —Die-back of citrus fruits in Bombay Presidency is observed to be due to 
insufficient root exposure and excessive manure, water logging conditions, 
shallow soil, and fungus diseases (Diplodia). 

Fungi fatal to the coffee berry beetle, K. Fbiedericus and W. Baixt 
(Meded. Koffiebessenboehoek Ponds [Java], No. 6 (1923), pp. pis. 5, 

figs. 2). —^The presence of one or more fungi attacking and reducing, as regards 
numbers, the coffee berry beetle, Stephanoderes hampei (8. ooffeae), has been 
observed for several years in Java. Two such fungi have now been found 
by the authors in this work and are technically described as new ^lecles, 
being named, respectively, Botrytis stephcmoderis and Spicaria favanica. 
Experimentation regarding the effective natural spread of these fungi has not 
yet proved successful, though whei^ present they lower the production of 
young beetles. 

Mosquito blight of tea, [R. D. Anstxad and B. Baixard] (Planters^ Chron^ 
17 (1922), No. 30, pp. 445-44V ^—^Tea mosquito blight is here treated as a prod¬ 
uct and symptom of conditions unfavorable to the health of the tea bush. 
These conditions are outlined along with experiments looking to remedial 
measures, in particular the effect of applying to the soil continually small 
doses of potash under various ccmditions combined with liming and drainage. 
In Assam, results begin to show after a period of two or three years. 

A tteeatauing date palm disease iu Moroecau oases, B. Sesoent and M. 
Btamr (Oompt, Bmd. Acad, Soi, [Paris], 172 (1921), No. 25, pp. l€2Jhi$27 ).— 
Date palra in certain oases of Morocco show a disease characterhsed lu part 
by leaf scordi and gumming of the vascular syst^ the infection apparently 
traveling upward from the roots. ^ 
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Hecent biological studies ou mallow rust, J. Ebiksbon {Compt. Rend. 
Acad. 8ci. tPa^ris}, 17$ No. 20, pp. 925-92 $),—Haviug studied mallow 

rust (Puoeinia malvacearum) during 20 years and having in 1011 summed 
up the previous studies in a comprehensive note (K. S. R., 25, p. 850), the 
author now gives a r^sum^ of the work and results during the latter half 
of the period. 

The more recent work has shown that the fungus produces two spore 
forms which differ from a biological viewpoint. In Sweden one of these 
forms appears in September or October on young hollyhock grown from 
seed sown about June. It also appears during August-October on plants which 
have survived the preceding winter, if these belong to a diseased line. These 
are called the autumn spores. Those of the other form appear during certain 
years in spring and summer (May-July) on hibernated plants. These are the 
summer spores, and they germinate in one of two ways, according to the 
author. At the bottom of a drop of winter tliey germinate to form long, 
slender, thin filaments the extremities of which break up into conidia; at the 
surface or in moist air they form short, thick, curved promycelia, producing 
sporidla. Tiie summer spores, however, always germinate in one fashion, 
producing long filaments and conidia. The behavior of all these spores is 
shown in tabular form, as is also that of diseased or sound hollyhock lines 
at Stockholm during the period 1912-1920. 

The diseases of rubber [in India], {Plmtenf' (Jhron., 17 {1922), No, 4, pp. 
57-^0 ).—Reports of the deputy director of agriculture and of the rubber mycolo¬ 
gist for November and December, 1921, are drawn upon for information, 
which is presented in condensed form, regarding die-back, brown bast, and 
imtch canker of young Hevea. 

A consideration of recent work on the brown bast problem, A. Suabples 
(Malayan Agr, Jour., 10 (1922), No. 0, pp. 165-170 ).—Brief accounts are given 
of attempts to isolate a disease organism from brown bast areas, of tapping 
experiments suspected of causing the trouble, and of attempts at control. 

Brown bast is most probably physiological, and is increased enormously by 
heavy tapping. Under a very heavy tapping system (as In the full spiral 
plan) alternate day tapping shows a lower brown bast rate than does an 
area tapped daily. Further information appears below. 

Preliminary report on brown bast experiments in Malaya, A. Shabplks 
and L. LAifsouBNis (Malayan Agr. Jour., li (1923), No. 2, pp. $0-$5). —Experi¬ 
mental work is outlined as indicating the physiological character of Hevea 
brown bast Its sudden and abnormal development would Indicate a close 
association of the disease with high yields, and it is considered as almost 
certain that this trouble will act as a limiting factor in yield. It appears 
most probable that brown bast is to be considered as a feature associated 
with exhaustion. 

Estate treatment of moldy rot, A. S[uabfles] (Agr. Bui. Fed. Malay 
States, 9 (1921), No. 4, pp. 277, ^8).—Trials with various disinfectants are in¬ 
dicated. It is said that, after treating moldy rot with Agrisol for five 
months, it is believed that the disease can be kept under control by painting 
the trees every 10 days with a 20 per cent solution. One of the main advan¬ 
tages of this operation is that no extra labor is required for its application. 
Doling this experiment the trees were painted every 12 days, but the period 
was afterwards reduced to 10 days. 

The cost of the treatment works out at 10.25 cts. per acre per month. Agri¬ 
sol dGMp not appear to have any injurious eifect on the tree scrap or bath. 

Plaal report on treatment: of moldy rot disease witii Agrlsolt A. SKimins 
(Malaydn Agr. Jour., 11 (192$), No. 2, pp. S6, 87).—^Eificient control of moldy rot 
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and clean tapping surfaces at low cost are the indicated results of treatments 
carried on during 18 months* as partly reported above. The complete eradica¬ 
tion of the disease is considered impracticable. 

Distribution of pink disease in Federated Malay States mnkimst 1920* 
F, W. S[ouTH] (Agr, BuL Fed. Malay Statee, 9 (1921), No, 4, p, 279). —^Reports 
on the distribution of pink diseases for 1920 show that a general improvement 
has been accomplished* but that the disease is still prevalent in Perak* and 
particularly so in Ulu Selangor. 

The possibility of control of Heterodera radicicola and other plant-injur¬ 
ious nemas by means of predatory nemas, especially by Mononchus papil- 
latus, G. Steiner and H. Heinly (Jour. Wash. Acad, 8ci., 12 (1922), No. IS, pp, 
367^968, figs. 10), —The investigations here noted were carried on during the 
period December* 1921, to May, 1922, in the Osborn Zoological Laboratory of 
Yale University, in collaboration with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
after having been outlined by Cobb* who is credited with having originally 
pointed out (B. S. R., 38, p. 254) the possibility of using predatory nematodes 
in suppressing the kinds injurious to plants. 

For the present Investigation the authors chose M, pupillatus, this species 
being very common, easy to obtain* and voracious. Simple and practicable 
methods of rearing mononchs were sought. The life history studies with 
M, papillatus showed that the life of this form may be of considerable length* 
this fact suggesting the same in connection with injurious soil nematodes. 
Hermaphroditism, being present in all members of this species, is regarded as 
of some Importance in the present problem. Three molts were noted* the last 
one just preceding sexual maturity and egg production. The senile stage 
(after egg production) was of relatively long duration, lasting in one case 
10 weeks, as contrasted with 8 weeks for the combined length of the preceding 
periods. The maximum life in slide cultures was 18 weeks* the tube cultures 
living much longer. 

In the larval stage the animals apparently devour soil particles, the intestine 
then aproaching brownish or black, i>ut they soon begin to feed on other 
nematodes, attacking Rhabdltls (larvae) at the age of three days, and in¬ 
creasing the number from one or two daily to 65 or more, and in one case to 
83 nematodes (H, radicicola). One mononch killed 1,332 nematodes during its 
lifetime of about 12 weeks. The number would probably be larger under 
natural conditions. 

The organs of touch, only, appear to be employed by M. papillatm in hunting 
its prey, though organs may be possessed for chemical or chemico-physical per¬ 
ception, as well as organs for the perception of light. Af. papillatus can not 
find its prey at long distances. The mononch, once in contact with its prey, 
attaches itself firmly thereto by a sucking movement* probably of the eso¬ 
phageal muscles. The spear or tooth attached on the dorsal wall and capable 
of being retracted or protruded caused a wound, through which a stronger 
sucking action removes more or less of the body fluids. In one case an entire 
nematode was observed to be taken in* apparently without being wounded. 
The mouth cavity serves apparently as a suction capsule and not for macera¬ 
tion, The tooth is protruded during the swallowing of a whole animal. The 
contractions of the strong radial muscles were very vigorous. Some of the 
digestive fluids are probably secreted by glandular cells along the radial muscles 
of the esophagus. Digestion, however* apparently begins and ends in the 
intestines. 

H. radModkt is devoured in large numbers, this species being alone sufficient 
to suig>ort the predatory mononch. Once in the roots these food nmnatodes 
are probably safe from their enemies* the mononchs; but when moving freely 
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In the soil during larval lifO, they may be destroyed In numbers sufficiently 
large to secure control of the plant-injurious forms under favoring conditions. 
Knowledge of conditions and happenings in natural soil is at present very 
limited. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY--ENTOHOIOOY. 

liaws relating to fur animals for the season G. A. Lawyer and 

F. L. Easeshaw (U, 8, Dept, Agr,, FarmerBui, 1387 {1923), pp. 

This is the ninth annual summary of the laws relating to fur animals (E. S. 
R., 48» p. 51). 

The birds of Cuba, T. Barbour {Mem, Nuttall Omithol, Club, No, 6 {1923), 
pp, 141 , pU, 4 ).—^The first part of this work consists of an introductory ac¬ 
count in which the history of bird studies in Cuba, ornithological collections, 
geography and geology, and climate are considered. This Is followed (pp. 23- 
130) by an annotated list of 273 forms recognized as occurring in Cuba. 

A bibliography of British ornithology from the earliest times,—Sup., 
A chronological list of British birds, H. K. Swann {London: Wheldon d 
Weslep, Ltd., 1923, pp, XVII+ 42 ),—^This supplement to the work previously 
noted (B. S. R., 39, p. 555) lists chronologically the genera, species, and sub¬ 
species of birds of Great Britain. 

The natural history of South Africa: Birds, F. W. Fitzsimons {London 
and New York: Longmans, Green d Co., 1923, vols, 1, pp. XF/+238, pis, 5, figs, 
172; 2, pp. VII+323, pis. 5, figs, 5,9).—The first of these two volumes consists 
of a popular account of the birds of South Africa. The second includes a list 
of South African birds and their diet ipp. 1-63), followed by descriptions, 
distribution, and habits of the birds (pp. 65-196) and a systematic list of the 
birds of South Africa (pp. 197-323). An account of the mammals of South 
Africa has been noted (E. S. R., 44, p. 348). 

The common birds of India, D. Dkwau (Calcutta: Thacker, Spink d Co,, 
1923, voh 1, pts, 1, pp, VIII+ 44 , pi. 1, figs, 15; 2, pp. 45-90, figs. 19; 3, pp, 91-126, 
figs. 10 ).—^This volume, illustrated by G. A. I.evett-Yeats, deals with the sports¬ 
man’s birds, including wild fowl, game birds, and plgeona 

Handbook of zoology: A natural history of the classes of animals, I. W. 
KtiKiiNTHAL et al. {Handbuch der Zoologie: Fine Naturgeschichte der Stdmme 
des Tierrekihes. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter d Co., 1923, vol, 1 , No. 1, pp, [3] + 
192, figs. 184 )-—In this first fascicle the Protozoa (pp. 1-51) and the Rhizopoda 
(pp. 51-114) are dealt with by L. Rhumhler, the Flagellata by V. .Tollos (pp. 
115-185), and the Sporozoa (in part) by M. Hartmann (pp. 186-192). 

The H4on concentration of the soil and of natural waters in relation to 
the distribution of snails, W. R. G. Atkins and M. V. Lkboub {Roy. Dublin 
800 . 8 oi. Proo., n. ser., 17 {1923), No. 25-31, pp. 233-240, figs. 2).—“The H4on 
concentration of the soil Is a factor limiting the distribution of snails. Snails 
are more numerous at pH7-8 than they are elsewhere. The number of iqpecies 
of snails found in the districts studied increases from pH5-4 species to pH7-20 
.spectes, falling at pH8 to 14 out of the total 27 species found. Snails with 
hyaline shells may be found in any iwrtion of the range, but those with calcare¬ 
ous shells are limited to the more alkaline end. Granite and quartzite regions 
have few species, basaltic districts have a more numerous fauna, and In lime- 
stcme areas both species and numbers of individuals give high values. There 
remain over a number of puzzling cases in which, within an area of 2 square 
miles, certain species are altogether absent from one locality, though ahun- 
daut In others, in spite of similarity in pH value, salt content (as shown by 
etectrical conductivity measurements of soil extracts), and aiq^ect. A difference 
mily In exposure to wind could be noted. The dlstribntlon of some spectes 
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within the Brltfeh Isles Is probably explained by the *Age and Area * theory of 
WUlis rather than by a limitation thronah unfarorable ecological factors. 
Coohlicella harbara appears to have a western and Theba oantiwna an eastern 
origin.** 

On the free-living larval stages of the nematode Bnnostomnm trigono- 
rephalnm (Bad.)« a parasite of sheep, A. J. Hesse (Jour. HeUminthot, 1 
(192S)f No. jr, pp. 21^98, IlgB. d).-—With eggs kept In water and feces at 22* O. 
(71.6* F.) the larvai hatch out in 24 hours or are in the process of hatching 
out The first stage larvae become quiescent after 24 hours at a temperature 
of 22 to 23®, and 24 hours after the first molt the second takes place. Like 
the larva* of HaemonahuB contortun, Oraphtdium Bdrigomm^ and Trlchontrongy- 
lu9 retortaeformiBy they can withstand desiccation for an indefinite time. 
The free-swimming •‘filariform” stage can survive in stagnant water for a 
long time. Under natural conditions the larvae are probably ingested by the 
sheep In the moisture on grass or after they have become dried on blades of 
grass. The author’s observations Indicate “that the larvae of B. trigonoceph’ 
al^m do not migrate up blades of grass like the ensheathed forms of JST. con- 
lortm. Their position on the grass is a matter of chance, and they simply 
remain in some hollow or loop in a blade of grass as the water evaporates.*’ 

Spirochetosis icterohemorrhagica, Kirkwood and Horning {Vet. Med., 18 
(1928), No. 10, pp. 986. 987 ).—The authors report upon autopsies and micro¬ 
scopical examinations made of the lesions of 5 dogs and blood examinations 
of 10 of 40 cases of sore mouth, Stuttgart’s disease, or canine typhus which 
occurred in a large kennel at Houston, Tex., In 1919. They were able to demon¬ 
state the spirochete In the mouth lesions of 3 of the 5 dogs, in the bladder 
and secretions of macerated kidneys of all of them, and in the blood of 3 
living cases. The spirochete was also demonstrated In the urine, pipetted direct 
from the bladder and centrifuged, and macerated kidneys of 9 of 11 rats 
found and destroyed on the place. It is stated that while the mortality has 
not often exceeded 10 per cent, some outbreaks have been reported in which 
it was as high as 45 per cent. In a discussion of treatment, it is pointed out 
that the extermination of rats is an important factor in Its prophylaxis. 

The life of Jean Henri Fabre, the entomologist, 1823—1910, A. Fabre, 
trans. by B. Mtatx (New York: Dodd, Mead d Co., 1928, pp. X/Y+5P8).—This 
is a translation of the French edition, issued in 1910. 

External insect anatomy, A. P. MacGitxivrat (Urbnna, III.: Scarab Co.. 
1928, pp. VIII-hS88, figs. H2 ).—^Thls Is a guide to the study of insect anatomy 
and an introduction to systemntlc entomology, based upon studies commenced 
in 1911. The several chapters deal with the fixed parts of the head (pp. 24- 
68 ), movable parts of the head (pp. 69-151), thorax (pp. 152-209), abdomen 
(pp, 21G-241). legs (pp. 242-272), and the wings (pp. 273-368), respectively, 
followed by a list of the species described (pp. 364-368) and a subject index. 

Social life among the insects, W, M, Wheeler (Netc York: Harcouri, Brace 
d Co., 1928, pp. VII-^875, flgs. 116). —^Thls work consists of a series of lectures, 
delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston in March, 1922, and dealing with 
the subject as follows: General remarks on Insect societies—^the social beetles 
(pp, 3-41); wasps solitary and social (pp. 43-89); bees solitary and social 
(pp. 91-145); ants, their development, castes, nesting, and feeding habits (pp. 
147-194); parasitic ants and ant guests (pp. 195-285); and the termites or 
white ants (pp. 237-288). An annotated list of references to each of the 
lectures, designated as a documentary appendix. Is included (pp. 285-355), 
together with subject and author indexes. 

The principles of insect control, R. A. Wabdlb and P. Buckxe (Jfon- 
cheet^: UfUv. Preae; New York: LofHBnam, Oreen d Co., 1928, pp. XVI+296, pi. 
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i, ftffs, SB), —^Part 1 of this work, on biological control, takes up host resistance 
(PP« 1*^16), climatic restraints (pp. 17-31), disease (pp. 32-42), parasites and 
predators (pp. 43-36), and bird encouragement (pp. 5f-70); part 2, on chemical 
control, deals with insecticides (pp. 71-117), dips and dressings (pp. 118- 
183), attractants and repellents (pp. 134-143), and fumigants (pp. 144-159); 
part 3, on mechanical control, deals with cultural methods (pp. 161-166). 
restriction of spread (pp. 167-191), crop storage (pp. 192-204), and baits and 
traps (pp. 205-219) ; and part 4 is devoted to legislative control (pp. 221-228), 
followed by an appendix dealing with machinery (pp. 229-249), an extensive 
bibliography arranged by chapters (pp. 251-276), and a general Index. 

Some principles which underlie tlie making and the use of nicotin dust, 
T. J. Hkxdlee and W. Rudolfs (N^ew Jersey Stag, Bui. S81 (IBBS)^ pp. 3-47, 
figs, 18 ).—^This is a report of investigations commenced in 1921, in which year 
the insecticidal qualities of different nicotin dusts were tested on the apple' 
aphid, and continued in 1922, when field tests were made on the pea aphid 
(Maorosiphum pisi), the pink and green aphid of the potato (M. solcmifoUi), 
the onion thrips, and the green peach aphid on pepper. The bulletin is divided 
into five parts: Part 1 (pp. 6-9) reports field work of 1921, part 2 (pp. 9-29) 
a study of the evolution of nicotin gas from various types of carrying substances, 
part 3 (pp. 29-33) a laboratory study of plant louse kill by nicotin gas evolved 
from nicotin dust, pant 4 (pp. 34-43) field work of 1922, and part 5 (pp. 43-46) 
consists of a general discussion of results. 

The authors* conclusions drawn for carriers impregnated with nicotin sul¬ 
phate are as follows: Great differences occur in delivery of nicotin from dif¬ 
ferent clay carriers. The evolution of nicotin from mixed mineral carriers is 
superior to nicotin evolution from acid colloidal clay carriers. Pure crystalline 
carriers evolve more nicotin than colloidal carriers provided the size of the 
particles of the crystalline carriers are not too small. Nicotin delivery from all 
carriers becomes gradually less rapid. The evolution of nicotin is mainly 
dependent upon chemical reactions. Physical factors like surface tension are 
involved. Nicotin delivery responds to chemical ‘ activators,* carbonates 
(OaCOa plus MgCGk) giving best results. There exists a relation between 
free acidity and alkalinity of the carriers as expressed in pH values and the 
nicotin d^ivery. . . . Atmospheric moisture conditions influence nicotin 
delivery to a large extent (acceleration from carbonate carriers by certain 
amounts of atmospheric moisture, retardation from carriers without chemical 
activators). More nicotin is evolved under influence of high temperatures than 
of law temperatures.** 

For carriers Impregnated with free nicotin the conclusions drawn are as 
follows: “The quantity of nicotin delivered differs with the different clay 
carriers. Less nicotin evolves from colloidal carriers than from pure crystal¬ 
line carriers provided the particles of the latter are not below a certain size. 
The rapidity of nicotin evolution becomes gradually less from all carriers. No 
chemical reaction but some physical factors are involved in the nicotin evolution. 
Nicotin delivery from different crystalline carriers with and without chemical 
activators is nearly alike, compactness or structure of the carrier playing a 
rOle. An increase in atmospheric moisture retards nicotin delivery.** 

The authors conclude farther that “ magnesium limestone (dolomite) is an 
dfectlve carrier for nicotin sulphate, is cheap and convenient to purchase, does 
not bum plants, and has good adhering qualities. It makes a good dust for 
groOnd crops. Hydrated lime with 10-30 per cent dolomite impregnated with 
nicotin sulphate can be used to advantage for orchard dusting.** 

/authors consider it well demonstrated that nicotin dusts kill by reason 
of the gas which evolves from them, and that a dust which rapidly volatilizes 
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the largest possible percentage of its nicotin content is the best dust for use 
against plant lice affecting vegetable crops. The period of reduction in numbers 
of plant lice following application is variable and may range from 24 to 72 
hours, depending upon the rapidity with which the lice are reproducing. Any¬ 
thing, such as low temperature, dew, or rain, which interferes with the evolu¬ 
tion of the nicotin gas during that period following application in which the 
kill takes place reduces the efficiency of the material. Temperature is an im¬ 
portant factor. Killing may be obtained at as low as 60® F., but increases 
very rapidly as the temperature Increases. 

A list of 22 references to the literature Is included. 

Insecticides and fungicides* H. L. Fxjlmek (Ontario Dept. Agr. Bui 302 
(1923)t pp. 48, figs, 4 ),—^This summary of information on insecticides and fungi¬ 
cides is a revised edition of Bulletin 195, previously noted (E. S. R., 26, p. 840). 

Heport on the occurrence of insect pests on crops in England and Wales 
for the years 102^—1921 ([Gt Brit,] Min. Agr, and Fisheries, Misc. Pub, 39 
(1923)f pp. 40, pis. 2), —The first chapter of this account (pp. 5-13) consists of a 
special account of Insects of general importance, etc.; chapter 2, compiled by 
F. V. Theobald (pp. 14-20), deals with aphids on fruit; and chapter 3 consists 
of a tabulated summary of Insect pests, their occurrence and injury. 

Report of the entomologist (Plrpt. and Besearch Chcshunt Herts., Ann. 
Rpt., 8 (1922), pp. .(5-57).—This report on the control of insect pests of green¬ 
houses deals particularly with wood lice, red spider, and fungus gnats. The 
wood lice recorded as pests in cucumber houses are Armadillidium apegeri Jack, 
and A, pietum Br. and in the tomato houses Poreellio laevis Lat, A. vulgare 
Lat, and Haplophthalmus danicus Lund. 

[Contributions on economic insects] (Zisehr. Angew Fnt., 9 (1923), Nos. 1, 
pp. 189, figs, 20; 2, pp. 190-4H- pls. 2, figs. 58). —The papers presentt^l in No. 1 
of this volume (E. S. R., 47, p. 551) relating to insects of economic importance 
include the following; A Contribution to the Knowledge of Tipvla oleracea L., 
with a bibliography of 11 pages, by P. Bodenhelmer (pp. 1-80) ; Means of 
House Fly Control, with a bibliography of 37 titles, by W. von Schuckmann 
(pp. 81-104) ; The Migratory Locust in the Kuban Department (Caucasus) in 
the Years 1920 and 1921, by C. Bogdanov-Katjkov (pp. 105-110) : The Hy- 
menopterous Parasites of the Frit Fly (Oscinosoma frit L.), by R. Meyer (pp. 
111-120) ; Mosquitoes and the Drought of 1921 (pp. 121-132) and Determina¬ 
tion of the Longevity of the Insect Pests as Based on the Anopheles Investiga¬ 
tions of Von Schliffner and Von Grassl (pp. 133-»146), both by E. Martini; 
A Contribution to the Biology of Sciara militans, by O. Freudling (pp. 147- 
151) ; and A Review of the Literature on Bark Beetles, which includes a bibli¬ 
ography of 15 pages, by R. Klelne (pp. 165-180). 

The papers of economic importance in No. 2 include the following: A Con¬ 
tribution to the Knowledge of Lecanium hesperidum h., Particularly Its 
Biology, with bibliography of 82 titles, by M. Dingier (pp. 191-246); Zoolgical 
Meteorological Studies.—^First Contribution. The Influence of Station and 
Climate on the Gradation of Bupalus pindarius L., by F. Eckstein (pp. 247- 
395) ; On the Knowledge of Agrotis segetum Schltf.—III. Enemies and Diseases, 
with a bibliography of 44 titles, by W. Herold (pp. 306-332) ; A Contribution to 
the Biology of the Rice Weevil (Calandra oryzae L.), by J. Wille (pp. 333-342) ; 
Modern Insect Control In the United States, by I. C. T. Upbof (pp. 343-352) ; 
Notes on the Control of Ips typography, by F. von Sehoiimayer-Lichtenbcrg 
(pp, 353-864); Ips cemhrae as a Permanent Pest, by Nechleba (pp. 365-368); 
Tjophyrus pallipes PaU., a Previously Little-known Forest Pest (pp. 369-389) 

82490—24-5 
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and A Hitherto Little-known Leaf Boiler, Bhynchiti^ (Deporaus) tristia Fab. 
(pp. 890-394), both by F. Scheidter; and The European Species of Genera Close 
to Monodontomerus Westw.: Ohalcidid Studies, IV, by F. Ruschka (pp. 895- 
408). 

Work of the entomologist, A. H. KiBBr (Tmganyika Ter, Dept, Agr, Rpi, 
1922^ pp, 19^21), —This brief account, taken from a detailed report by the en¬ 
tomologist, A. H. Ritchie, deals with coconut and sisal pests, cotton pests, 
locusts, etc. 

The insects of the soy bean in Ohio, W. V. Balduf {Ohio 8ta, Bui, S66 
{192S), pp, 147-181 f figs, 9), —^This is a summary of information on the insect 
enemies of the soy bean, a plant rapidly growing in importance as a farm crop 
in Ohio, based upon observations made near Marietta during the summers of 
1919, 1920, and 1921. The studies are said to confirm the common claim that 
soy beans are comparatively free from injurious insects, even though 209 
species were collected on the crop and on the vegetation in the immediate 
surroundings during the three years. The more Important insects associated 
with the soy bean are briefly considered, particular attention being given to the 
green clover worm {Plathypena scabra Fab.), which, with the increasing 
acreage of soy beans, has caused serious losses in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
neighboring States, though of only minor importance as yet in Ohio. The; 
insect ecology of the soy bean is briefly discussed, and descriptions and diagrams 
are given of the stations studied, followed by a list of species taken in the sta¬ 
tions, with the dates and abundance of the same. A brief summary with con¬ 
clusions is followed by a list of 26 references to the literature. 

Some important enemies of the apple and their parasites, R. Hbgnieb 
(Rev, Bot, Appl, et Agr, Colon,, 3 (1923), No. 19, pp, 169-^185, fig. 1; ahs, m Rev, 
Appl>, Ent,, 11 (1923), Ber. A, No. 6, pp, 295, 296), —^This is a general account of 
the Insect pests of the apple in France, their natural enemies, etc,, by the 
director of the entomological station at Rouen. 

Notes on some insects injurious to forest trees (Bnl. Boc. Dendrol. France, 
No. 46 (1923), pp, 65-116, pUt, IS, flge, 4)- —^This paper deals (1) with insects 
whose attack is confined exclusively to conifers (pp. 65-96) and (2) with Insects 
whose attack is exclusively to the foliage. 

Forest insects of Australia, W. W. Fboggatt (Sydney: Fore$try Contmrs, 
N, 8, Walee, 1923, pp, VI11+171, pU, 2, figs, 9f).—The several chapters of this 
work deal, respectively, with plant galls, the economic value of birds in forests, 
and Insects generally In their relation to forest trees (pp. 4-13); the Terml- 
tidae (pp. 14-23); wood-boring beetles that damage timber trees, chiefly hard¬ 
wood (pp. 24-34); Insects of the Eucalyptus (pp. 35-51); Insects attacking 
various species of Eucalyptus, some more than one species (pp. 52-56); stick 
insects, moths, sawflies, and homopterous insects attacking Eucalyptus (pp. 
57-75); Insects of the sugar gum, Eucalyptus cladooalyw (pp. 76-80); insects 
of the kurrajongs, Bradhyohiton populneum (pp. 81-88); Insects of the bumble 
tree or wild pomegranate, Capparis fnitcheUi (pp, 89-95); Insects of the wild 
lime, Atlantia glauea (pp. 96-103); insects of the wattles, genus Acacia (pp. 
104-110); longlcom beetles of the wattle—other wattle Insects (pp. 111-119); 
Lepidoptera of the wattles (pp. 120-181); other insects of the wattle (pp. 182- 
184); Insects of the red cedar (pp. 135-140); insects of the fig trees (141-147) ; 
insects of the Oasuarinas (pp. 148,149); Insects of the Banksias (pp. 150,151); 
(insets of the Plnus ineignis (p]|>« 152-158); insects of the cypress pines (pp. 
159-168); and insects of the kauri pines (pp. 164r-166). 

Covv^atloii between the food aad morphology of termites aad the pres¬ 
ence of Intestinal protoaoa« 1m B. OiJBVELAJrD'(Afner, Joyr. Myg*f S (1923), No, 
4, pp, 444^431 ).—Workers of practically all the termites In the U. S. National 
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Museum have been examined for intestinal flagellates and the results recorded. 
All species of the Mastotermltldae, Kalotennitidae, and Bhinotermitidae that 
were examined contained protozoa and wood in their guts. Wood and pro¬ 
tozoa were found in the guts of three species of the Termitidae. The correla¬ 
tion, in the castes of a colony and in species, between a strict wood-feeding 
habit and the presence of Intestinal protozoa is perfect and positive. The 
correlation between structural differentiation (systematic position as de¬ 
termined by morphology) and the absence of intestinal protozoa is not quite 
perfect (0.9-f-).” 

The life history of the brown locust, Ijocnstana pardalina (Wlk.), J, C. 
Faitre {Union 8o, Africa Dept. Agr. Jour., 7 (192S), No. 5, pp. 205-224, figs. S ).— 
This is a detailed account of studies of L. pardalina. 

Notes on locusts of economic importance, with some new data on the 
periodicity of locust invasion, B. P. TJvarov {Bui. Ent. Research, 14 {192S), 
No. 1, pp. $lS9y ftg. 1). —^This paper deals with Old World locusts of economic 
importance. 

The digestive system of the periodical cicada, Tibicen septendecim L., 
l«-ni (Ann. Ent. 8oc. Amer., 13 (1920), No. 2, pp. 223-242, pis. 6; Biol. Bui. Mar. 
Biol. Lab. Woods Hole, -45 (1923), No. 4* PP- 200-228, pis. 4)» —The first of these 
papers on the digestive system of T. septendecim deals with the Morphology 
of the System in the Adult Insect, by L. M. Hlckernell (pp. 223-242); the sec¬ 
ond is a report of the Physiology of the Adult Insect, by C. W. Hargitt (pp. 
200-212) ; and the third is an account of the Morphology of the System in the 
Nymph, by Hlckernell (pp. 213-228). The three parts are accompanied by 
lists of 7,10, and 7 references to the literature, respectively. 

The citrus psylla (Trioza merwei Pettey), C. P. van der Merwe (Union 
8o. Africa Dept. Agr. Jour., 7 (1923), No. 2. pp. 135-141). —This is an account 
of the psyllid previously noted by Pettey (E. S. R., 50, p. 155), which causes 
the pitting and curling of citrus leaves commonly met with in South Africa. 
A description is given of its several stages, and accounts of its life history and 
habits, natural enemies, and control measures. It was found that only the 
nymphs can be dealt with by a spray, which for best results should be applied 
before the leaves curl. Since repeated spraying with any miscible oil may 
cause the leaves to fall, it is thought that the use of resin wash may bo 
advisable. 

Scale Insects of Missouri, A. H. Holtjlngeb (Miesouri 8ta. Research Bui. 58 
(1923), pp. 3-71, pis, 7). —In this report of studies of the scale insects of Mis¬ 
souri, the author presents keys for the separation of the subfamilies, genera, 
and species recognized as occurring in the State, together with technical de¬ 
scriptions and discussions of their occurrence, host plants, and importance. 
Seventy-eight species, representing 26 genera, are recognized as occurring in the 
State, of which 11 species, representing 6 genera, are described as new. A field 
key to the coccids found or known, to occur In Missouri, Intended to facilitate 
the identification of the species, is ^ven, and a bibliography of 28 references 
to the literature is included. 

Butterflies moJI, moths and how to know them, S. G. Johnson (London: 
Robert Holden d Co., Ltd., pp. 128, 85).—-This is a small pocket handbook. 

Hesults of the third yearns work against the gipsy moth in New Jersey, 
H. B. Wmse, A. P. Btmcucss, H. L. McInttbe, and H. A. Ames (N. J. Dept. Agr. 
C4rc. 67 (1923), pp. 2S, figs. 20}.—A detailed account of the control and eradica¬ 
tion work being conducted with the gipsy moth in New Jersey. 

Tests ih control of leaf roller, P, Harding (Better Fruit, 18 (1923), No. 2, 
ppu 7, 0, fig. i).*Hrhe author reports that in Utah entire apple crops in some 
ov^^hexdB have been lost because of the ravages of the pest In causing unmar- 
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k^ble fruit He reports upon studies made on Provo Bencli» Htab County, 
where the pest has spread rapidly within the last two years, increasing nearly 
100 per cent during the last year. 

Tests made of insecticides, which are reported in tabular form, have led to 
the conclusion that Scalecide was effective until a concentration of 1:17 was 
reached, less than that (1:20) showing 85 per cent hatching. Dorman Soluble 
Spray was effective to 1:15, less than 1:20 giving 70 per cent hatch. Dry 
lime sulphur was Ineffective even up to 40 lbs. per 100 gal. The best results 
were obtained with Target Scale Destroyer, only 0.14 per cent having hatched 
with as weak a solution as 1:80. Spra-Mulsion gave similar results. 0.24 
per cent having hatched with a strength of 1:15. 

The puss caterpillar and the effects of its sting on man, F. C. Bishopp 
(17. 8. Dept, Affr,t Dept, Oiro, t88 (1828). pp. 14, 12).—This is report 

of studies of Megalopyge operctUaHs S. & A., of the family Megalopygidae, 
the urticatlng hairs or spines of which produce the severest sting of any of 
the 25 species representing some 8 families of Lepidoptera the bodies of the 
larvae of which are supplied with such spines. The caterpillars of this species 
sometimes become so numerous in the South as almost to defoliate shade trees, 
but are of principal importance because of their sting. M, operculari$ occurs 
as far north as Virginia, is common in Florida, and is not infrequently met 
wltfli in the central Southern States, but appears to attain its maximum 
abundance in Texas, especially from Dallas southward in the central western 
part of the State. The related species Lagoa, criapata Pack, is very commonly 
met with throughout the Northern States, but its stinging propensities are 
not highly developed. M, opercularis has been reported by Watson (B. S. K., 
89, p. 557) and others as feeding regularly on citrus trees in Florida, and the 
author has taken it commonly on hackberry, elm. cultivated and wild plum, 
sycamore, oak, and rose bushes. Technical descriptions are given of its several 
stages, followed by a report of observations of its life history and seasonal 
history, injuriousness, natural control, and remedial measures. 

The species passes the winter in the larval stage within the cocoon, pupa¬ 
tion taking place in the early spring and the adults emerging from April to 
June. Eggs are deposited within a few days, which hatch in from 4 to 8 
days, and from 30 to 60 days are required for larval development. In Dallas 
the maximum number of grown larvae of the first generation seem to occur 
in June and July and of the second generation in September and October. 
There has always been more or less overlapping of the two generations, how¬ 
ever, and in some strains there is probably but a single generation in a year. 
Pupation of the first or summer generation usually extends through July, 
ranging from 28 to 41 days. The cocoons of the second generation are spun 
from September until heavy freeses occur. 

A disease caused by Microcoama spp. has caused a high mortality of the 
larvae. In addition to this disease, and probably of even greater importance, 
are the tachinid parasite Sworiata flanHrostria v. d. W. and Phorocera elwrir 
pmnia Macq. Two iq^cimens of Chaloia ovata Say were reared from cocoons, 
and specimens of Oentpaocrpptua (Oryptua) reterUor Br. emerged in April from 
cocoons collected in November. The larvae have been controlled on shade 
trees in Dallas by the aiH;»Bcatioa of 7 lbs, of powdered lead arsenate fo'X50 
gaL of water, with 4 lbs. of dehydrated lime added. About half of the cater- 
plilers were found dead on the ground four days after spraying, and a few 
days later all had disappeared. A combination contact and poison spray 
which* eonStsted of an emuSiidim of engine oil and soap. 2 gaL to 60 gal. of 
wat^v with the addition Of 2 IbA of powdered arsenate of lead fa said to hate 
been nind wfth good results by i&i Ttoas D^artment of Agriculture. 
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The Panama canal apeclea of the genua Anophelea, J. Zetek {Med. Aeeoc. 
lethmim Canal Zone Proo.^ 13 {1^23), pi. 1-2, pp. 29-56, flffs, 6). —The author 
preaents a brief account of the taxonomy of the Panama Canal Zone species 
of Anopheles, nine in number, and of the collection, study, and care of material, 
together with a list of 21 references to the literature. 

Preferential feeding experiments with anopheline mosquitoes, 1, C. G. 
Bull and P, M. Hoot {Amer. Jour. Hyg., 3 (1923), No. 5, pp. 514-520, fig. 1). — 
The author’s observations show that the strain of Anopheles quadrimaculatus 
experimented with manifested no decided preference between man, horse, and 
cow as hosts. The results show that with the horse and cow the individual 
is of more significance than the species. It is definitely shown that neither the 
horse nor cow alfords absolute protection to man, although man no doubt re¬ 
ceives fewer bites because of the presence of these animals. 

Ophthalmia myiasis externa due to larvae of Oestrus ovis, H. H. Stakk 
{Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 81 {1923), No. 20, pp. 1684,1685, figs. 2). —The author 
records the parasitism of the conjunctiva of the eye of a child of 16 at Las 
Cruces, N. Mex., by first stage larvae of the sheep botfly. 

Fruit fly menace to America {Union i8o. Africa Dept. Ayr. Jour., 6 {1923), 
No. 5, pp. 413-420). —This includes a discussion of The Mediterranean Fruit Fly, 
by C. P. Lounsbui’y (pp. 414-120), particularly as relates to the risk of admit¬ 
ting South African fruit into tlie United States. 

The survival of bacteria in the pupal and adult stages of flies, U. W. 
Glaser {Amer. Jour. Hyg., S {1923), No. 4* PP- 469-430) —“ House fly larvae, 
on pupating, inclose a considerable number of bacteria within them. These 
bacteria i)ersist througii metamorphosis and *pass on’ to the adult intestine, 
as was shown in the experiments witli recently emerged files. Bacteria are also 
found in the upper regions of tlie air passages of pupae, but what later fate 
awaits them remains unknown. The adult Musca domestica intestine, there¬ 
fore, whether of recently emerged flies that have not fed or of wild auults of 
unknown age, is a veritable reservoir for bacteria. Stomoxys larvae on pupat¬ 
ing also Inclose bacteria within them, but in general a much smaller number 
per individual than is the case with the house fly. . . . Wild adult Stomoxys 
of unknown age also harbor bacteria in their intestinal tract, but the num¬ 
ber is very small.” 

Leperisinus californicus Sw. killing ash trees, II. W. Doane {Canad. Knt., 
55 {1923), No. 9, p. 217). —The author records the killing of young ash trees at 
Palo Alto, Calif., by this beetle, the primary injury being done by the adult. 

Use of calcium arsenate on cotton plants ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Weather, Crops, 
and Markets, 4 {1923), No. 20, pp. 506, 507). —^This is a brief report of a statis¬ 
tical study of the use of calcium arsenate for the control of the boll weevil 
in 1928, when practically 10 per cent of the cotton acreage, or 3,772,000 acres, 
was treated with this poison. About 48 per cent of this acreage was poisoned 
by dusting the plants, about 40 per cent by daubing of mixtures containing 
poison, such as molasses and arsenate, and 12 per cent by spraying. 

A root weevil (Stephanocleonus plumbeus Lee.) reared from strawberry, 
S. Marcovitch {Canad. Ent., 56 {1923), No. 9, p. 218),—The author records the 
dUKiOvery that the larva of B. plumbeus feeds upon the roots of the straw¬ 
berry, though it has not been observed to cause any serious injury. 

Beiuseetliig baled tobacco with ammonia gas {Tobacco, 76 {1923), No. 24, 
p. 23). —^Thifi editorial calls attention to a method of destroying the cigarette 
beetle by the use of ammonia gas dev^oped by Moens and Ringeling. 

Breediiig experiments with couflued Bremus (Bombus) queems, O. E. 
Pl4T» {Biol Bui Mar. BM. Lab. Woode Hole, 45 {1923), No. 6, pp. 325-341)--- 
The author r^rts upon experiments with 11 of the 18 New England species, 
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with 6 ot which self-supporting colonies were produced. A list of 10 retOiwnces 
to Ihe literature cited Is included. 

Morphology and deyelopmeiit of Nosema apis Zander* W, Tbafpicakn 
(Arch. Bienenk., 5 (IdfiS), No, d, pp, 45-SS, flga. aff).-~This is a general sum¬ 
mary Of information on this parasite of the honeybee. 

Studies of ants* IV* V* A. Fobkl (Le Monde kodal des Fourmii du Globe 
Compart d Celui de VHomme, Geneva: lAbr, Kundig, 192S, vola, PP» Vi+i70, 
pl8, 4, flge. 12; 5, pp, ¥1+174, pIb* 4, Pffs- S2).—In continuation of the work pre¬ 
viously noted (E. S. R., 49, p. 453), volume 4 deals with alliances, war, para¬ 
biosis, lestobiosis and kleptobiosis, and slavery; volume 5 with specialized 
habits, termites and man, etc. « 

On the identity of a European chalcidoid parasite of the alfalfa leaf 
weevil* A. B. Gahan (Jour, Wash, Acad, 8ci,, IS (192S), No, 18, pp. 4 OS- 4 II),— 
Under the name Peridesmia phytonomi n, sp., the author describes a chalcidoid 
which the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology is attempting to introduce from 
France Into the Western States to combat the alfalfa weevil. The larva Is 
said to feed externally on the egg masses of PhytOnomus posticus Gyll. 

British spiders: Their lives, loves, and tragedies, E. C. Ash (London: 
Robert Holden d Co., Ltd,, pp, 144 , fig^> 40) .—This is a small pocket handbook. 

Possibilities in the transmission of Onchocerca gibsoni, R. W. Cilknto 
(Jour, Prop, Med. and Hyg. [London], 26 (1923), No. 16, pp. 271, 272).--The 
author reports upon the progress of attempts to transmit O. gibsoni. 

FOODS-HITMAN nuteition. 

The physiology of insulin, H. H. Dale (Lancet [Lomion], 1923,1, No. 20, pp, 
989-^93 ),—This lecture consists of a concise historical review of experimental 
evidence on the function of the pancreas, leading up to the discovery of its ac¬ 
tive principle, insulin. This is followed by a discussion of the possible chemical 
nature of insulin and its distributon in nature, functon, and possible mode of 
action. 

Insulin in tissues other than the pancreas.-—Preliminary communica¬ 
tion, 0. H. Best and D. A, Scott (Jour, Amer. Med, Assoc., 81 (1923), No. 5, 
pp. 382, 383), —^The authors report that they have been able to prepare active 
extracts of insulin from the submaxillary, thymus, and thyroid glands and 
from liver, spleen, and muscle tissue. A substance believed to be insulin has 
also been found in the blood of various animals and in human urine. This sub¬ 
stance is thought to be excreted in larger amounts by pregnant women than 
by normal men. 

The effect of iusuliu on the glycogen in the tissues of normal animals* 
H. W. DtruLET and G. F. Marrian (Biochem. Jour., 17 (1923), No. S, pp. 43S^ 
438).—From determinations of the glycogen content of the livers of normal and 
insulin-treated mice and of the liver and muscles of normal and insulin-treated 
rabbits, the conclusion Is drawn that the sugar which disappears from the 
blood of normal animals following the injection of insulin is not converted into 
glycogen nor stored as such In the liver or in the skeletal muscles. Stmiljarly 
no evidence of a conversion of carbohydrate into fat in normal animals under 
the Influence of insulin could be obtained. 

The effect of ultraviolet light on the condition of calcfluiiii in the hlood, 
X H. Clark (Amer. Jour. Hyg,, 3 (1923), No. 4 , pp, 481, 482). is a brief 
report of a study of the ^ICeot of ultraviolet light on the amoupt of dlalyzaUe 
or ionized calcium in lilopd semn* 

Fraidx sexiim frmn doga or rhbhlts was radiated in quartz test tubes with a 
quarts, morci^ arc^^^ then opxnpared with unradlated serimi from lA# same 
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aaimals, th« two samples being dialyzed under identical conditions* After 
dialyzing for two hours the calcium in the dialyzate was precipitated as oxa¬ 
late, filtered through hardened filter paper, dissolved in sulphuric acid, and 
titrated against potassium permanganate. The serum inside the sac was then 
taken, the proteins precipitated with trichloracetic acid, and the calcium In the 
filtrate determined in the same way. 

The average results obtained with rabbit’s blood were 38 per cent dialyzed 
from unradlttted serum and 58 per cent from radiated, and for dog’s blood 44 and 
58 per cent, respectively. In the dog the percentage of dlfiusable calcium in 
unradiated serum was very constant, while in the rabbit it varied from 25 to 
50 per cent. This variation was thought to depend somewhat on the diet, as 
when the animals were fed for several days on a diet containing cod liver oil 
there was an increase in the dlalyzable calcium. 

It is concluded that the curative action of ultraviolet light In the low- 
calcium form of rickets may be due to an increase in the difiusable calcium of 
the blood plasma or tissue lymph. 

The infiuonce of the mother’s diet during pregnancy and lactation upon 
the growth, general nourishment, and skeleton of young rats, V. Koben- 
OUBVSKY and M. Cabb {Jour, Path, and Jiact., 26 iJ923)f No. 3, pp. 389-398, figs. 
2), —This paper supplements previous w’ork (B. S. R., 50, p. 03) on the influence 
of the diet of the mother during pregnancy and lactation on the nutrition of 
the offspring, particularly with regard to the development of rickets. In tlie 
experimental work reported, the young of rats which had been on diets rich 
and poor in tJie fat-soluble vitamin and calcium during pregnancy or lacta¬ 
tion or both were removed from their mothers at the age of 24 days. Some 
of each litter were killed and examined and the others fed on a diet deficient 
In vitamin A for a further period of 40 days and then killed and examined. 

It was found that the mother’s diet during pregnancy and lactation had an 
Important effect on the nutritive condition of tlie young subsequent to their 
being placed on the deficient diet. The group of young rats whose mothers 
had received large amounts of cod liver oil during the lactation period dif¬ 
fered but little from normal controls even after a considerable period on the 
deficient diet, particularly if the mothers Imd received liberal amounts of 
calcium during the early period of lactation. The condition of the young of 
rats which had been maintained during lactation on a diet deficient In fat- 
soluble vitamin depended upon tlie diet of the mother during pregnancy. If 
the diet during tliat period was rich in fat-soluble vitamin the young were 
much better able to withstand the effects of the deficient diet than were the 
offspring of rats which had received a deficient diet during pregnancy. This 
was also true of the calcium, the most pronounced effect being produced by 
a large amount of calcium In the mother’s diet, not during lactation, but dur¬ 
ing pregnancy. 

These findings are considered to point to the Importance of an abundance 
of fat-soluble vitamin and calcium in the diet of nursing women and of a 
sufficiency of both factors daring pregnancy. 

Existence of a hitherto unknovm dietary factor essential for reproduc¬ 
tion, H. M. Evans and K, S. Bishop {Jour. Anier. Med. Assoc., 81 {1923), No. 
11, pp. 889-^92). —^This is a more detailed report concerning the occurrence and 
nature of the dietary factor esseutlal for reproduction (E. S. R., 48, p. 864). 

Of fresh green lettuce leaves, 40 gm., equivalent to less than 1.5 gm. dry 
weight, have proved ample and 10 gm. probably sufficient to restore fertility 
in rats* The seedlings of Canadian field peas were found to have about the 
same value. Of other materials, tlie amounts found sufficient to restore to 
normal fertility rats in which sterility disease had been proved to exist are 
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wheat embryo 0.25 gm. daily, egg yolk (one-third of the fresh total yolk), and 
the cooked meat of the Jaw and cheek musculature of the cow 1 gm. As a 
prophylactic administered over a long time, the same materials proved even 
more elficacious, thus indicating a storage of the vitamin. 

Food selection v. food compounding, A. E. Taylor (Jour. Amer, Med, 
Assoc,, 81 {1923), No, 11, pp. 892-894), —In this discussion of the economics of 
food selection, the author considers the diet as consisting of two parts, the 
maintenance ration containing salts, vitamins, and balanced protein, and the 
work ration consisting of starch, fat, and protein. In educating the public to 
a wise and economical selection of foods, the maintenance ration in his opinion 
must be held Inviolable, and such economy as must be practiced should be in tl\e 
line of cheapening the work ration. The advantages and disadvantages are 
discussed of the use of a single compounded food such as vitamin bread, which 
in itself is sudlclent for maximum nutrition. While conceding the value of such 
a food in districts where agriculture is not sufficiently diversified and among 
people who through ignorance do not make the proper selection of food, it is 
pointed out that the attempt to administer a large proportion of the diet in the 
form of a single food runs counter to natural tastes. 

Food allergy as a cause of illness, W. W. DuKEf (Jour, Amer, Med, Assoc. 
81 {1923), No. 11, pp. 880-889).—^This is a general discussion of the nature of 
food allergy or hypersensitiveness to foods, contributory causes of symptoms, 
types of reaction, symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment. 

Studies in anemia, I, II, J. M. D Scott {Biochem. Jour., 17 {1923), No, 2, 
pp. 157-169, fig. 1), —Two papers are presented. 

1. The influence of diet on the occurrence of secondary anemia following 
repeated hemorrhages in rats. —In the main experimental work reported in this 
paper, rats were fed from a few days after weaning to shortly after puberty, 
90 days, on a diet of bread and milk, with control animals on a diet of bread, 
milk, and green stuff. Both groups were then subjected at weekly Intervals to 
8 bleedings, each of about 1 per cent of the body weight. As a further control 
some of the animals were kept on the basal diet alone and not subjected to 
bleeding. The condition of the blood after this procedure was determined from 
the color index obtained by dividing the percentage of hemoglobin by twice the 
number of red blood corpuscles. 

The rats on the bread and milk showed after these bleedings a fall in the 
color index persisting for two or three weeks after the bleeding was stopped, 
while the controls showed a comparatively inappreciable fall in the color index. 

In the second paper the author reports that young rats, bred from mothers 
which had been kept on a diet of white bread and whole milk from puberty 
until 10 months old, showed chronic anemia characterized by marked lowering 
of the color index. This tended to improve gradually when the animals were 
kept on a diet of white bread and milk and rapidly on this diet plus green stuff. 

A proof of the regulatory lullueuce of cod liver oil on calcium and phos* 
phorns metabolism, E. A. Park, R. A. Guy, and G. P. Powers {Amer. Jour. 
Diseases Children, 26 {1923), No. 2, pp. 103-111, flg. 1), —^To study the influence 
of cod liver oil in regulating calcium and phosphorus metabolism, 5 groups 
of 16 rats each were fed for a period of 85 days on rations differing only in 
the proportion of calcium and phosphorus. At the end of this time one-half 
of the animals were bled, and determinations made of the calcium and Inorganic 
phosphorus of the pooled blood serum. The remaining animals were continued 
for 10 days longer on the same diet with the addition daily of 2 per cent of 
cod liv^r oil, and were then bled for similar determinations of calcium and 
phosphorus. The animals were in all cases examined for rickets. 
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The proportions of calcium and inorganic phosphorus in the diet were 
reflected in the analysis of the blood at the end of the first 35-day period, a 
deficiency in either one resulting in lower values of that element in the blood 
serum. In the case of the diet furnishing a great excess of inorganic phos¬ 
phorus the blood serum contained an unusually large amount of phosphorus, 
tlius showing that the level of phosphorus can be raised above values considered 
normal. 

The effect of the cod liver oil was consistently to correct the proportion of 
calcium and phosphorus, raising whichever one was low to the normal value. 
Hickets in varying degrees was noted in the animals on diets deficient in both 
calcium and phosphorus, in calcium alone, and in phosphorus alone. 

In discussing these results the authors advance the opinion that cod liver 
oil acts upon the body as a whole by supplying it with something which is 
essential for optimal cellular function, and that “ the power to raise the calcium 
in the blood when the calcium is low, or the phosphorus when that is low, is 
merely an isolated example of an effect which happens to be visible and meas¬ 
urable. Doubtless, cod liver oil and radiant energy will be found to have similar 
regulatory and efiiciency producing effects in all conditions in which the 
organism is suffering as a result of a deficiency in the factor contained in 
cod liver oil or in radiant energy.” 

The history of cod liver oil as a remedy, R. A. Otjy (Awer. Jour, Diseases 
Children, (192S), No, 2, pp. 112-116), —This is a brief historical survey of 
the various therapeutic uses to which cod liver oil has been put from 1798 to 
the present time. 

Pathologic effects of lack of vitamin A and of antirachitic vitamin, E. Y. 
McCollum {Jour, Ainer, Med. Assoc,, 81 U923), No. 11, pp, 89^-899), —This is a 
review of Investigations which have been noted from their original sources. 

The presence of antiophthalmlc vitamin and the absence of antirachitic 
vitamin in dried spinach, J. F. McCt-endon and C. Shuck (Koc. Expi, Biol, 
and Med, Proc,, 20 (1923), No, 5, p. 288), —Drieti spinach in amounts up to 75 
per cent of the diet is reported to have no antirachitic effect for rats, while 
as small an amount as 0.1 per cent is said to have a pronounced effect in 
retarding ophthalmia, and 0.5 gm. daily to be sufficient to cure advanced 
cases of ophthalmia. 

Nasal sinusitis produced by diets deficient in fat-soluble A vitamin, A. L. 
Daniels, M. E. Armstkong, and M. K, Hutton (Jour. Amer, Med, Assoc,, 81 
(1923), No, 10, pp, 828, 829), —The observation that the paranasal sinuses and 
mastoid cells of rats which had died ns the result of a deficiency of vitamin A 
invariably contained purulent material led to a more detailed examination 
of the heads of 16 young rats which had been for varying lengths of time on 
diets low in vitamin A and of 29 adult rats which had been fed on a complete 
ration or on rations deficient only in vitamin B and in calcium, respectively. 

Of the animals on the vitamin A-deficient diet, 1 which was killed after being 
on this diet only 4 weeks showed no signs of nasal Infection, while all of 
the others showed in marked degree purulent infection of the nasal mucosa and 
in most cases pus in the middle ear and abscesses at the base of the tongue. 
Of the animals serving as controls, 5 showed a slight reddening of the nasal 
mucosa, but with no pus, no signs of middle ear infection, and no abscesses at 
the base of the tongue. 

The authors conclude ”that the fat-soluble vitamin A plays an important 
rdle in the immunity of the organism to pyogenic infections, and the general 
breakdown of the organism following the ingestion of diets low in the fat-soluble 
vitamin is secondary to such infection.*’ 
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Stady of atHflcial ni]^rilio]i in the pigeon and ot the deficiency in vita- 
minsy J. Hoet (Bioohem, Jour,, 17 (1923), No, 2, pp. 229-229, pi, 1, figs, B).—The 
author has adopted the following ration for vitamin B studies with pigeons: 
Commercial casein 18, rice starch 60, McCollum's salt mixture 4, filter paper 3, 
margarin 10, and butter fat 5 parts. This ration, supplemented by an extract 
of yeast equivalent to 1 gm. daily of the dried yeast, is said to provide all the 
requirements for satisfactory growth and reproduction in pigeons and to prevent 
or cure experimental polyneuritis. The minimum dose of the yeast for pigeons 
weighing from 850 to 400 gm. Is between 0.8 and 0.9 gm., while a dose of 
0.6 gm. is sufficient to relieve polyneuritic symptoms and bring about a slow 
gain in weight in pigeons weighing from 250 to 300 gm. 

The yeast is administered every 3 or 4 days, apart from the basal ration 
and in the form of a concentrated aqueous extract prepared as follows: Two 
hundred gm. of the dried brewery yeast is added to 2 liters of water and 
the whole brought to the boiling temperature and boiled rapidly for 5 minutes, 
after which it is filtered and evaporated on a water batli to from one-fifth to 
one-tenth of its original volume. The extract is administered in this form, 
or concentrated still further by the addition of an equal volume of 95 per cent 
alcohol and distillation of the filtrate under reduced pressure. 

The ration des(!ribed above, modified to the extent of substituting 15 gm. 
of hydrogenated peanut oil for the margarin and butter, has been used to de¬ 
termine whether pigeons require vitamin A. Six pigeons were kept on this 
ration for more than six months, during which time there was no evidence of 
nutritional failure and eggs were laid and hutched. It is concluded that, for 
adult pigeons at least, vitamin A is not necessary. 

A study of the relation of the quantity of fat-soluble organic factor in 
the diet to the degree of calcification of the bones and the development of 
experimental rickets in rats, H. Goldblatt (Biochem, Jour,, 17 (1923), No, 2, 
pp, 298-326, pis, 2, figs, 5), —In the first part of this investigation a study was 
made of the effect of the quantity of the fat-soluble vitamin in the diet of 
growing rats on the degree of calcification of the bones and the development of 
rickets. The synthetic diet adopted consisted of commercial casein 20, wheat 
starch 50, fat 15, McCollum’s salt mixture 5, and marmite 5 gm., with orange 
juice 5 cc. and distilled water 50 cc. For the normal control diet the fat 
used was butter and for the experimental diets hardened cottonseed oil. To pro¬ 
vide for a gradation in the amount of fat-soluble vitamin, the experimental diets 
were further altered by substituting for varying amounts of the commercial 
casein its equivalent in casein freed from vitamin A by the oxidation method 
of Hopkins. The amounts of calcium and inorganic phosphorus in the diets 
were 0.4 and 0.8 gm., respectively, per 100 gm. of the diet. Twelve series of 
rats each consisting of 6 animals from the same litter were used, a representa¬ 
tive of each series being placed on each of the 6 experimental diets. Six 
series were killed after 7 weeks and the remainder at intervals up to 14 
weeks, all being subjected to gross, microscopical, and chemical analysla 

The gradation of fat-soluble vitamin in the diet was found to result in a 
corresponding gradation of calcium in the bones, and the animals on the diets 
defident in the fat-soluble vitamin showed slight to severe osteomalacia or 
ridtets. 

To determine whether the rather low amount of calcium in the diet had any 
effiset upon the resulting condition, a second series of experiments was con¬ 
ducted, using the most deficient of the diets employed in the first series, but 
with fhe addition In one case of two and in the other of four times the original 
quantity of calcium. This resulted in a slight average increase of caldum de- 
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P 08 it 6 d» bat did not prevent the development of pathological changes in the 
bones. 

A third series of studies was then undertaken, using as experimental animals 
young rats which had been bred from stock which had been kept for some time 
on diets containing considerable cod liver oil. This increase in the amount 
of fat-soluble vitamin was reflected in a mucli more rapid growth of the young 
during lactation and a higher average percentage of calcium in the bones 
as compared with the animals in the other series and less difference as between 
the different diets in the series. One or two of tlie animals, however, showed 
slight signs of rickets. As a final study, animals bred from the stock which 
liad received an abundance of fat-soluble vitamin were fed the same diets, 
with increased amounts of calcium, as in the second series of studies. An in¬ 
crease in the calcium content of the diet did not Increase the percentage of 
calcium deposited in the bones, but a decrease in the calcium content by 
about 25 per cent resulted in a corresponding slight decrease in the percent¬ 
ages of calcium deposited in the bones. 

The author concludes that “ in the absence of exposure of the animals to 
direct sunlight or artificial substitutes for it, the fat-soluble organic factor in 
llie diet, by itself, plays an important rdle in the mechanism for the deposi¬ 
tion of calcium in the hones of rats. The reduction below a certan level 
of the quantity of fat-soluble organic factor In an otherwise complete diet 
results In a diminished calcium deposit in the bones.*’ 

A study of rats on a normal diet irradiated daily by the mercury 
vapor quartz lamp or kept in darkimss, II. Goldbiatt and K M. Soames 
{IHochem, Jmr., 11 (1923), No, 2, pp, 294-297, pi. i).—In this study two litters 
of rats were placed at weaning on normal diets containing optimal amounts 
of calcium, phosphorus, and fat-soluble vitamin, the latter in the form of 
cod liver oil or butter. One-half of the animals In each litter was kept in the 
(lark and the other in daylight, the latter also receiving a daily irradiation for 
20 minutes under a mercury vapor quartz lamp. At the end of eight weeks 
the animals were killed and subjected to gross and liistological examination, with 
chemical analysis of the bones of the iiind legs for calcium and water. No 
appreciable difference was found between the growth of the two groups, or 
in the histology and calcium content of the bones. It is concluded that, if 
the diet is satisfactory, light in itself is not essential for the prevention of 
rickets. 

The effect of air, which has been exposed to the radiations of the mer¬ 
cury vapor quartz lamp, in promoting the growth of rats fed on a diet de¬ 
ficient in fat-soluble vitamins, E. M. Hume and H. H. Smith (Biochem. Jour,, 
11 (192S), No, 2, pp, S64-372, ftps. 4 ),—Evidence is furnished in this report that 
air previously irradiated by exposure to ultra-violet light is capable of pro¬ 
ducing, though to a somewhat less marked extent than direct irradiation Itself, 
growth response in rats on diets deficient in fat-soluble vitamin. It is also 
shown that the effect is due to the irradiated air and not to some property 
of the glass container in vrhich the air had been irradiated, and that ozone 
is not responsible for the effect The possibility is suggested that the favorable 
effect may have been due to ionization of the air. 

Glands of internal secretion In experimental avian beriberi, T. Korex- 
CRSVSKY (Jour, Path, and Boat., 26 (1923), No. S, pp. S82-S88, pis, 1^).—A bHef 
report is given of an examination of the glands of internal secretion of seven 
groups of pigeons, all of which received a basal diet of polished rice and water, 
with supplements in various groups of cod liver oil, autolyzed yeast, and 
lemon Juice alone or in combinatioh. Five of the groups received no vitamin 
B, and all of these developed polyneuritis. The sixth and seventh groups 
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receiyeil, respectively, autolysed yeast and autolysed yeast, cod liver oil 
and lemon Juice, and none developed polyneuritis. So far as possible, ^tbe 
pigeons were killed in the most active stage of the disease, controls were 
killed at the same time, and the examination of the glands made as rapidly 
as possible. 

The most characteristic changes noted in the pigeons suffering from 
polyneuritis were ''hypertrophy of the suprarenals, atrophy of the thymus, 
and atrophy of the spleen with persistence of the islets of the germ centers, 
often accompanied by an increase in their number and size and frequent 
hypertrophy and hyperplasia of the islet cells." Changes noted in some but 
not all of the polyneuritic pigeons are summarized as follows: " The frequent 
presence of the stage of the greatest activity in the thyroid gland on beriberi- 
producing diets deficient in fat-soluble factor (principally on a diet of rice, or 
rice and olive oil), tendency to hypertrophy and hyperplasia of the inner 
secretory Interstitial cells of the testicles, and increased number and hyper¬ 
trophy of the large light cells of the pituitary body." 

ANIMAL PBODUCTZON. 

Problems in the field of animal nutrition, E. B. Fobbes et al. (Science^ 57 
No, H81, pp. 557-571).—The subcommittee on animal nutrition of the 
National Research Council has discussed the more important problems which 
must be solved to make for the most rapid advancement in the field of animal 
nutrition. The following fields are recommended as worthy of extensive and 
thorough research: (1) A general program of research on foods of animal ori¬ 
gin in relation to human nutrition and to agriculture, (2) growth curves of 
farm animals, (3) the establishment of a scientific basis for Judging farm ani¬ 
mals, (4) the estimation of metabolic nitrogen as a contribution to the perfec¬ 
tion of feeding standards, (5) mineral requirements of farm animals, (6) 
vitamin requirements of farm animals, and (7) diet and reproduction. 

[First report of the Rowett Institute, 1022] (Rowett Buckslurnt 
AherdeeUf Rpt, 1 {1922), pp. figs, 13). —This is the first report of the Joint 
committee on research in animal nutrition from the Rowett Institute. It deals 
with the history of the establishment of the institute, a description of the 
equipment, and a brief account of the research work, practically all of which 
has been reported and noted from individual papers. 

The work has included studies of the mineral requirements of pigs and sheep; 
vitamin requirements of pigs, lambs, guinea pigs, and chickens; rickets in pigs; 
physiology of lactation in goats; variation in the composition of cow’s and 
goat’s milk; Indirect calorimetry with goats; quality and quantity of proteins 
in feeding chickens, pigs, and man; feeding tests with fish meal, milk, and dis¬ 
tillery residues for pigs; analysis of human and animal foods; effect of ven¬ 
tilation and light on the growth of pigs; and the influence of nutrition on 
scrapie, vinqulsh, and loqping-ill in sheep. 

Animal nutrition, foods and feeding, E. T. Halnan {London: Bonn Bros., 
Ltd., 1923, pp. 52, figs, 8). —^The principles of animal nutrition are very briefly 
discussed with reference to their practical application. 

The chemistry of foods, F. W. Habdt {Natl Poultry Jowr,, 3 (1923), Nos, 
143, p. 544; lUf P* SS8; 145, pp. 572, 573; 146, pp. 590, 591; 147, pp. 60S, 609; 
ISO, pp. 654, 655; 151, pp. 675, 676; 152, pp. 702, 703; 153, pp, 70S, 709; 154, p. 
723; 4 {1923), No, 157, pp. 2, 5).—A discussion of the chemical elements com¬ 
monly found in feeding stuffs and the use and digestibility of the organic con- 
stitimts is given. The g^ral principles of animal feeding are also outlined. 
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The ImpoitaBce of fat in animal feeding: The adipo-proteln ratio* B3. 
Lsttabd (Rev, Zooteoh, [Pari«], 2 (1923), No. 4. PP- fig. 1). —^The Impor¬ 

tance of the fat In rations of farm animals is emphasized, and the ratio between 
the fat and protein, called the adipo-protein ratio, is discossed for the different 
classes of animals of varying ages. The adipo-protein ratio of different milks 
is given, and this is taken as a standard for the rations of young animals. 

A calf fed on whole milk and cream made better and more economical growth 
as determined by the organic substance consumed per kilogram of growth than 
other calves fed on skim milk or skim milk and whole milk. 

The author believes that the fat tends to aid in the economical utilization of 
the other constituents of the ration and the destruction of toxic proteins, aside 
from its actual food value. 

The nutritive value of the proteins of coconut meal, soy beans, rice 
bran, and com, H. H. Mitchell and V. Villegas (Jour. Dairy Sci., 6 
(1923), No. 3, pp. 222-2SS). —^The results of experiments carried on at the 
Illinois Experiment Station to study the proteins of coconut meal, soy beans, 
rice bran, and corn, are reported in detail. The nutritive value of the digestible 
proteins were measured by K. Thomas’s method for determining the ** biological 
value ” of the protein, which refers to the number of parts of body protein that 
may be spared by 100 parts of digestible food protein. 

Nine rats were used as experimental animals for eight feeding periods. 
During the first and eighth periods nitrogen-free diets were fed, and the endo¬ 
genous nitrogen excretions in the urine and feces were thus determined. In 
the second and third periods the rats were divided Into groups of three each 
and fed rations containing 5 per cent of protein supplied by coconut meal, 
soy beans, or corn, and the average biological values of the respective proteins 
determined as T7, 78, and 72 per cent. In other periods the rations contained 10 
per cent protein froni coconut meal, soy beans, or rice bran, and the average 
biological values of the respective proteins were 58, 64, and 67 per cent. Ra¬ 
tions containing 10 per cent protein supplied by combinations of feeds as 
follows were also fed: Soy beans 11.9 and corn 60.5 per cent, coconut meal 
24 and corn 57.8 per cent, and coconut meal 24 and rice bran 42.8 per cent. 
The balance of all rations were made up by starch, agar, sucrose, butter fat, and 
salts. The average biological values of the proteins from the combinations 
were corn and soy beans 66 per cent, coconut meal and corn 58, and rice bran 
and coconut meal 63 per c*ent. 

The net protein values of the feeds were calculated by multiplying the con¬ 
tent of digestible protein in the feed (from Henry and Morrison’s tables) by 
the biological value of the protein. Brief reports of these results have been 
previously noted (B. S. R., 49, p. 369), but no detailed account of the method 
of calculating biological values was given. 

The use of cod liver oil in the feeding of farm animals, J. 0. Dbuhmokd, 
S. S. ZiLVA, and J. Golding (Jour, Agr. Sci. [England], 13 (1923), No, 2, pp. 
153--162). —^This Is essentially a discussion of the method of manufacture, com¬ 
position, food value, and different grades of cod liver oil. Its use as a regular 
feed is recommended for pigs in amounts of 0.25 to 1 oz. per day, for pregnant 
sows in amounts of 1.5 to 2 oz. daily, and for cows in amounts of 2 oz. per day. 
Warnings against oils of poor quality and proprietary feeds containing low 
grades of cod liver oil are given. A bibliography of 22 references is appended. 

Snnilower silage, A. Aicos and H. E. Woodman (Jour. Agr. 8cL [England], 
13 (1923), No. 2, pp. The composition of sunflower silage made from 

the Giant Ensilage variety of sunflowers was studied at Gambrldge University 
and compared with the compbMtion of the green sunflowers as they were put in 
the silo October 11,1921. When the silo was opened on January 12, 1922, the 
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snage was of good quality and of a dark brown o<^or, possessing a strong but 
pleasant odor» The thick parts of the stem had an outer woody coat of an 
indigestible appearance. A maximum thermometer placed in the silo at filling 
time 6 in. below where the good silage began registered 23® 0. (73.4® F.) 

As compared with the green sunflowers, the silage showed the following per¬ 
centage of changes: Total moist material —6.9, dry matter —4.8, organic mat¬ 
ter —5.8, crude protein -f 0.1, ether extract -4-111.2, nitrogen-free extract —16.6, 
crude fiber +2,3, ash +2.1, true protein —^14.5, amids +88.7 and pepsin- 
hydrochloric acid soluble protein —5.5 per cent. The protein was not so digesti¬ 
ble as in the oat and tares noted (B. S. R.. 48, p. 167), either in the green plant 
or in the silage. „ 

In testing the palatablllty of the silage, 2-year-old steers were a bit reluctant 
to taste it but 22 animals finally ate 500 lbs in 3 days. 

The nature of the pigment of silage, H. B. Woodman (Jour. Agr. Sol, [Eng¬ 
land! ^ IS (192S), No, 2, pp, 240-242 ),—^Tests of samples of oat and tare silage 
and corn silage at Cambridge University have Indicated that the brown color 
of silage is due to phaeophytin, which differs from chlorophyll only by lacking 
the one atom of magenesium which is present in the chlorophyll molecule. This 
change from chlorophyll may be brought about by the action of carbon dioxid. 

Commercial feeding stuffs, 1022—28, J. M. Bartlett {Maine 8ta. Off, 
Imp, 108 {192S), pp. 9-28 ),—This Is the usual report of the official Inspection of 
feeding stuffs (K. S. B., 48, p. 68), containing the definitions of feeding stuffs 
and the analysis of the samples officially inspected during the year preceding 
July 1,1923. 

When should the farmer sell home-grown foods? A. G. Rtjstiw and J. S. 
Simpson (Jour, Min, Agr, [Ot, Brit.], 29 {1922), No, 9, pp, 78S-788, figs, 4).— 
Diagrams are presented showing the cost of a unit of starch equivalent In the 
different home-grown and purchased feeds when the feed Is available at differ¬ 
ent prices per ton. By the use of these diagrams the authors deem it a simple 
mater to determine whether more starch equivalent could he obtained by 
soling home-grown feeds and purchasing others or by feeding the home-grown 
feeds. 

Proceedings of the twenty-sixth annual convention of the American Na« 
tlonal Livestock Association (Awier. Natl, lAvesiock Assoc. Proc,, 26 {192S), 
pp, IS2, pis, 7).-—This consists of the usual report (E. S. R., 48, p. 266) of the 
annual meeting of this association held at Los Angeles, Calif., January 30 and 
81 and February 1, 1923. Many papers and discussions of primary interest to 
the practical stockman are included. 

Determination of the surface area of cattle and swine, A. G. Hogan and 
O. I. Skoxtbx (Jour, Agr. Uesearoh [U. 8.!, 25 (1923), No, 10, pp, 419-430, pi, 
1 ),—^The authors have derived a formula for determining the surface area of 
cattle and hogs, based upon the height-weight formnla of DnBois (B. S. B., 
84, p. 68), 

g=sW®XL*XK 

5 is the surface area in square centimeters, W is the weight in kilograms, L is 
the length in centimeters from the withers to the root of the tail in swine and 
to the point of the ischium in cattle, and E is a constant, which was detennined 
as 217 fo|* cattle and 175 for swine 

The surface areas ha^o been calculated for 37 cattle ranging in age from 

6 wei^ to 8 years and in weight frop 55 to 842 kg., and it was shown that ihe 

errors between calculated area and the surface area, as meas^ 
urij^ hy A paper mold, were less than 5.5 per cent The maadmum errors lor 
the as ^Iculated for the were also less than M per cent In tlie 
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case of the 24 animals of the different breeds which were measured. The re¬ 
sults are compared with the formulas of Moulton, as reported In Missouri 
Station Besearch Bulletin 18 (B. S. R., 33. p. 659), and by the formula of 
Meeh, and It is shown that the formula suggested by the authors agrees more 
closely with the actual measurements than any of the other available methods. 

The identic cation of animals by nose prints, P. Dkchambke (Rev. Zootech, 
[Poris], 2 (19195), No, 4, pp. 286^291^ figs, 2).—In the author’s investigations he 
has been able to Identify successfully dogs and cattle by nose prints, as was 
previously done by Petersen (B. S. R., 47. p. 783). 

Steer feeding experiment [at the Lethbridge Experimental Station], W. 

H. Fairfield {Canada Expt. Farms, Lethbridge (Alta.) Sta. Rpt. Supt. 1922, 
pp, 9-11). —^Three lots of 13 1,000-lb. steers each were selected for comparing 
different roughages for fattening steers in a 118-day test. Each lot received 
the same quantity of a grain mixture composed of ground oats and barley, 
but the roughages varied as follows: Lot 1 alfalfa hay and sunflower silage, 
lot 2 alfalfa hay and corn silage, and lot 3 alfalfa hay. The average daily 
gains and costs per pound of gain were, respectively, as follows: Lot 1 1.46 lbs. 
and 14.1 cts., lot 2 1.66 lbs. and 12.5 cts., and lot 3 1.31 lbs, and 14.7 cts. 

There was a calculated financial loss of from $12.72 to $13.80 per steer from 
the feeding, due to the poor price received for the fattened animals. The 
sunflower silage was not eaten at first as well as the corn silage, hut the maxi¬ 
mum consumption was 25 lbs. per head, the one lot being limited to the consump¬ 
tion of the other. 

Steer feeding [at the Morden Experimental Station], W. R. Leslie (Can¬ 
ada Expt.' Farms, Morden (Man.) Rta. Rpt. Supt. 1922, p. 11). —In a test to de¬ 
termine the profits which may result from steer feeding, 8 steers averaging 

I. 075 lbs. in weight were fed from November 27, 1921, to April 11, 1922 (135 
days), on com silage, oat straw, and cull potatoes. On January 16 a grain 
ration of oat and barley chop was added. Averge dally gains per steer of 2 
lbs. were made at an estimated cost of 10.17 cts. per pound. The steers were 
sold at a profit of $4,87 each, 

[Steer feeding experiments at the Lennoxvllle Experimental Station], 

J. A. McClaby (Canada Expt. Farms, LennoxiHlle (Owe.) Sta. Rpt. Supt. 1922, 
pp. 6-9, figs. 2). —^To compare heavy and light stockers for winter fattening, 10 
steers averaging 719 lbs. were compared with 10 steers averaging 886 lbs. 
on dally rations of 10 lbs. of hay, 30 lbs. of silage, and 3.96 lbs. of meal. The 
light steers cost 4.6 cts. per pound as compared with 6.5 cts. for the heavy 
steers, but the latter lot made a greater profit per steer, due largely to the 
fact that they made average dally gains of 1.48 lbs., as compared with gains 
of 1.37 lbs. by the lighter lot. 

Two years* results are reported in feeding 3 lots of 6 steers each on 40 lbs. 
of silage per day, with hay ad libitum, until November 15, January 15. and 
March 1, respectively, for the different lots, when grain (elevator screenings, 
oats, and bran 2:1:1) was substituted for part of tlie silage. Grain was 
thus fed 169, 109, and 61 days In the 3 lots, and the average dally gains were, 
respectively, 1.58, 1.27, and 1.18 lbs. The profits per steer were calculated 
at $4.25, $4.26, and $8.34. 

Steers allowed to run loose in box stalls made slightly greater and cheaper 
gains than steers tied, in experiments during the winters of 1919, 1920, 1921, 
and 1922. 

One lot of 8 steers fattened on a grain ration consisting of equal parts of 
bran, com, ground oats, and barley made average dally gains of 1.44 lb& 
at a calculated cost of 12.85 eta. per pound, as compared with gains of 1.28 
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lbs. per day at a feed cost of 12.45 cts. per pound by steers receiving a ration 
of 2 parts of ground screenings and 1 part of bran. The author recommends 
screenings as a valuable feed when the price is reasonable. 

[Cattle feeding experiments in Rhodesia], E. A. Nobbs {Rhodesia Agr, 
Jour,, 20 (192S), No, 1, pp, S9-46). —Two cattle feeding experiments are re¬ 
ported. 

Cattle fattening experiment No, 11, Government experiment farm, Owebu — 
One lot of 3-year-old grade Shorthorn steers were fattened at the Gwebl 
Experimental Farm for 112 days on rations consisting mainly of home-grown 
feeds. The steers used had just previously been brought from the mountains 
at the end of the grass season. During the feeding period they made avera^ 
daily gains of 2 lbs. per day. 

Another lot brought from the mountains at the same time were allowed to 
graze on old lands until the first lot had been marketed, after which they were 
finished on similar feeds in a 96-day period. Their average gains were 2.07 
lbs. per day. This demonstrated that two lots of cattle may be finished dur¬ 
ing the year where equipment for fattening only one lot is available. 

Cattle fattening experiment No. 12, —^A lot of grade Sussex steers, similar 
to the Shorthorns fed in the first test above, were fed at the same time and 
compared with them. The rates of gain were practically the same in both 
cases. 

A comparison of types of lambs and systems of production, J. W. Ham¬ 
mond {Ohio 8ta, Bui. S07 {192S), pp. 185-2S9, figs, il).—This bulletin reports the 
results of 6 years’ tests at the Southeastern Test Farm of the comparative 
profits to be expected from purebred Merino lambs and crossbred lambs from 
Merino ewes X Southdown or Shropshire rams when the lambs are marketed 
in their first spring and when they are held over until after shearing in the 
succeeding spring. The crossbred lambs produced during the first 3 years, 
the spring of 1914, 1916, and 1916, were all sired by a Southdown ram. The 
purebreds and crossbreds that were sold in the spring of their birth were 
mostly born In January and February, whereas those carried over until the 
following spring were born a little later. 

The results of the tests, which are tabulated in detail, indicate that for 
the spring lambs the net cost of feed (cost of feed after deducting value of 
gain produced by ewes and value of wool) was decidedly greater for tlie 
Merinos than for the crossbreds, but the reverse was true for the lambs sold 
Just under 1 year of age. This is due to the more rapid growth of the cross¬ 
breds at first and the heavier fieeces of the Merinos at 1 year of age. The 
selling price, finish, and dressing percentages of the crossbreds were somewhat 
better than for the Merinos. 

The policy of selling the lambs as feeders in the fall as compared with 
winter feeding depends largely on the amount and cost of feeds available. 
JLiOts of Merino, Southdown X Merino, and ShropshireX Merino lambs born 
mostly in February of 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920 were marketed after shear¬ 
ing at nearly 1 year of age. Lots of SouthdownXMerino and ShropshireX 
Merino lambs were marketed in the fall of 1918 and 1920 for comparison. Tlie 
results indicated no great difference in the net feed costs of the two kinds 
of crossbreds for the production of fall feeders, but when the lambs were sold 
uc nearly 1 year of age the net feed costs per 100 lbs. were lower for the cross¬ 
breds sired-by the Shropshire ram than for those sired by the Southdown ram. 
It was, however, lowest in the case of the Merino lambs, due again to their 
heavy fleeces. The Southdown X Merino lambs always brought the best price 
at ^e market, the Shropshire crosses and pure Merinos being more rangy. 
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The results of these tests indicate that where spring lambs are produced 
from Merino ewes it will be more profitable to cross them with a Southdown 
ram, This also probably applies to the production of fall feeder lambs, but 
in the case of lambs that are held over to the following spring the purebred 
Merinos were more profitable, and this also does away with the difficulty of 
maintaining the flock of ewes which is encountered with crossbreeding. 

Soy bean hay for fattening lambs, W. G. Kammlade (Breeder *s Oaz,, Si 
(192S), No, 6f p. 148), —Soy bean hay and alfalfa hay were compared at the 
Illinois Ebcperiment Station for fattening lambs in a 96-day trial. Each lot 
received shelled corn in addition. The lot receiving alfalfa hay consumed an 
average dally ration of 1.09 lbs. of shelled corn and 1.45 lbs. of alfalfa hay 
and made an average dally gain of 0.34 lb. The lot receiving soy bean hay 
consumed an average dally ration of 1.12 lbs. of shelled corn and 1.75 lbs. 
of soy bean hay, making average gains of 0.33 lb. per day. The author states 
that about one-fifth more soy bean than alfalfa hay must be fed to obtain 
equal results. 

Winter lamb feeding, 1010-20, 1020-21, 1021-22, W. H. Savin (Ne¬ 
braska Sta, Bui. 197 (192S), pp. 2S, fig. 1 ).—This is a composite report of the 3 
years* lamb feeding experiments in comparing various supplements to a basal 
ration of corn and alfalfa hay (E. S. R., 47, p. 775; 49, p. 774). The average 
of the 3 years* experiments showed that the lambs receiving the basal ration 
made average dally gains of 0.340 lb. The average dally gains with different 
supplements included in the ration were corn silage 0.324, molasses meal 0.361, 
molasses meal and corn silage 0.337. linseed oil meal 0.387, and linseed oil meal 
and corn silage 0.364 lb. The calculated profits per head varied from $2.87 
for the lot receiving molasses meal and corn silage to $3.77 when linseed oil 
meal was the supplement. The lot on the basal ration made an estimated 
profit of $3.72 per head. 

Lamb feeding experiment [at the Lethbridge Experimental Station], 
W. H. Fairfield (Canada Expt. Farms, Lethbridge (Alta.) Sta. Rpt. Supt. 1922, 
pp, 11-^13 ).—Three lots ,of 40 range lambs each were selected for comparing dif¬ 
ferent roughages in a 96-day test. Lot 1 received alfalfa hay and sunflower 
silage, lot 2 alfalfa hay and corn silage, and lot 3 alfalfa hay. The lambs re¬ 
ceived 0.5 lb. of whole oats per day at the start of the test which was Increased 
to 1 lb. per head per day at the end of the test. The sunflower was less palat¬ 
able than the com silage, but the amount of corn silage fed was regulated by 
the amount of sunflower silage consumed, so that lots 1 and 2 each had an equal 
amount of silage. The lambs, averaging 67 lbs. at the start of the test, made 
average daily gains in lot 1 of 0.23, lot 2 0.22, and lot 3 0.2 lb. The estimated 
costs per pound of gain in the different lots were, respectively, 8.3, 8.8, and 
9.4 cts. 

Cost of raising lambs to market age, J. A. McGlarv (Canada Expt. Farms, 
Lennoxville (Que,) Sta, Rpt. Supi. 1922, pp. IS, i4).—Based on the results of 
the feed required for 52 ewes and 1 ram for a year, the interest on the Invest¬ 
ment and depreciation on the buildings and other costs, it was found to cost 
$4.87 to raise a lamb to marketing age at an average weight of 110.6 lbs. 
There were 55 lambs saved from the 52 ewes. The values of the fleeces were 
deducted in calculating the cost. 

Lamb raising for profit, F. B. Hinton (Agr. Oaz, N. S. Wales, $4 (1923), 
Np. 4t PP» 242 - 4143 , figs* 2).—The results of lamb raising trials at Cowra and 
Batihurst Experiment Farms in comparing Dorset Horn, Southdown, ahd Eye- 
land rams are reported. At the Cowra farm 2 rams of each breed were mated 
82490-24-6 
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With 98 first-cross Border Leicester-Merino and Lincoln-Merino ewes. The 
lambs from the Dorset Horn and Byeland rams showed excellent conforma¬ 
tion, and the lambing percentages were 102 and 94 per cent, respectively. 
Only 11 per cent of‘lambs were produced by the Southdown rams. The aver¬ 
age weights of the Dorset Horn and Eyeland lambs at four months of age 
were 81 and 80 lbs., respectively, and the Southdowns 67.5 lbs. A similar 
experiment carried on at the Bathurst farm gave somewhat similar results 
for the Dorset Horn and Ryeland rams, but the lambing percentages of the 
Southdown crosses were much better, 110 per cent lambs being marketed. 
The returns per ewe were slightly greater in this case for the Southdown 
crosses. 

Dry meal hoppers for pigs, 0. Reilly (Jour. Min. Agr. [Gt BrU.] 29 
(1922) f No. pp. 816^19f pi 1 ).—Experiments in using self-feeders for swine 
in a commercial Danish herd are reported. 

In one test 31 store pigs weighing from 84 to 112 lbs. were placed for 7 
days on self-feeders containing different feeds, and the amount of each feed 
consumed was determined as follows: Mixed meal (com, wheat, and barley 
ground together in equal portions) 686 lbs., rice meal 308 lbs., fish meal 112, 
palm kernel cake 70, whole peas soaked 140, and whole corn 66 lbs. Other 
tests with self-feeders for store pigs have given good results. 

To compare self-feeding with the feeding of a slop for fattening, two lots 
of 6 pigs each, averaging about 120 lbs. were selected for a 6 weeks’ test. 
The pigs receiving the slop made average dally gains of 1.5 lbs. per head, con¬ 
suming 4.4 lbs. of feed per pound of gain. The pigs on self-feeders made 
average daily gains of 2 lbs. and required 4.1 lbs. of feed per pound of gain. 

Self-feeding has also been successfully used for sows with pigs and pregnant 
sows. To prevent fattening in the latter case only palm kernel cake and fish 
meal have been fed as they are not very palatable. Green feeds were also used. 

Cost of raising young pigs, J. A. McClaby (Canada Expt. Farms, Lennox- 
ville (Que.) 8ia. Rpt, Supl 1922, pp. U, 15 ).—Based on the results of raising 
the pigs from four Yorkshire sows during the year, it has been calculated that 
it costs $3.24 to raise young pigs to weaning age. Eighteen and one-half 
pigs were raised per year per sow. The cost of labor, Interest on the invest¬ 
ment, and other items were charged. 

Cure your own pork, H, H. Smith (Colo. Agr. Col Ext. [Bui) 196A (1923), 
pp. 11, figs. 9 ).—Directions are given for killing, cutting, and curing pork. 

Whole oats v. chop for horses, M. J. Tinline (Canada Ewpt. Farms, Scott 
(Sask.) Sta, Rpt. Supt. 1922, pp. 6, 7).—-In a test lasting 119 days, one horse of 
each of five teams received whole oats, whereas the other horse received an 
equal amount of ground oats. The horses receiving the whole oats lost an 
average of 18 lbs., whereas those receiving ground oats gained an average of 
11 lbs. None of the animals were doing heavy work, and some were on pasture 
during the day and stabled at night. 

Cost of horse labor, J. A. McClaby (Canada Expt. Fartns, LermoxvUle 
(Que.) Sta. Rpt. Supt. 1922, p. 12 ).—Based on the cost of feed, interest on value 
of buildings and horses, depreciation In value of horses, shoeing, veterinary 
fees, and equipment. It was found to cost 18.2 cts. per hour for horse labor by 
14 work horses on the experimental farm. Of this cost 6.1 cts. was for feed. 

CFoultry experiments at the Lethbridge Experimental Station], W, H. 
FAimuELD (Canada Bwpt Farms, Lethbridge (Alta.) Sta. Rpt. Supt. 1922, pp. 
dP-Ti).-—Satisfactory profits were made over feed cost on 2- and d-year-old heau 
Jsept pntil fall before aelllug. It is suggested that hens to he sold should be 
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disposed of by the latter part of September, as their egg prodnction usually 
drops off very rapidly after that 

Fifty pullets hatched during April laid 8,097 eggs during November, Decem¬ 
ber, January, and February and 9,462 during the year, whereas 50 May hatched 
pullets receiving the same treatment laid 2,040 eggs during the winter and 6,487 
during the year. 

[Poultry experiments at the Invermere Experimental Station], R. G. 
Nbwton (Canada Expt. Farmsj Imermere (B. 0.) Bta. Bpt Supt, 1922, p, 
35 ),—In experiments dealing with the early hatching of chicks, it has been 
found that eggs laid in March were 88 per cent fertile, but only 88 per cent of 
the fertile eggs hatched, whereas eggs laid in June were 86 per cent fertile 
and over 88 per cent of the fertile eggs hatched. The reason given for the 
difference is the long period of conflnenifent during the winter. 

Comparisons of natural and artificial incubation have shown that larger 
hatches and stronger chicks are hatched by hens than in artificial incubators. 
Tests of three different types of incubators have shown that the Buckeye gave 
the best hatches at a lower unit cost. The hatches from the Cyphers were 
slightly better than those from the Prairie State incubator, 

[Poultry experiments at the Morden Experimental Station], W. R. Leslu: 
(Canada Expt. Farms, Morden (Man,) Bta, Rpt, 8npt, 1922, pp. 70, 71).—In com¬ 
paring different methods of incubation, ],003 eggs incubated in March in 
Buckeye Incubators (hot water heat) were 80.65 per cent fertile, of which 
49.81 per cent hatched, whereas the eggs incubated in April in the same ma¬ 
chines were 93.87 per cent fertile and 57.64 per cent of the fertile eggs hatched. 
Eggs Incubated the same year during March in the Cyphers (hot air) incubator 
were 87.21 per cent fertile, of which 63.04 per cent hatched. Those incubated 
during April in the same machine were 94.31 per cent fertile, of which 61.44 
per cent hatched. 

In comparing hens and pullets as breeders, 94.32 per cent, 80.17, 84.1, and 
92.04 per cent of the eggs laid by Barred Rock hens, Barred Rock pullets, 
Rhode Island Red hens, and Rhode Island Red pullets were fertile. The 
hatching percentages of the fertile eggs in each case were, respectively, 54.81, 
61.53, 68.53, and 59.34 per cent. 

A study of the effect of the month of hatching on the hatching results showed 
that eggs set in March. April, and May were 84.84, 90.07, and 88.05 per cent 
fertile, respectively, and that 34.72, 63.24, and 61.35 per cent, respectively, ol 
the fertile eggs hatched. 

To compare the amount of feed required to raise Barred Rock and Rhode 
Island Red chicks from 2 weeks to 4 months of age, the results with 103 
Barred Rock and 240 Rhode Island Red chicks were recorded. It required 
5.16 lbs. of feed to produce 1 lb. of gain in Barred Rocks and 4.49 lbs. of feed 
to produce 1 lb. of gala In Rhode Island Reds in the test The Barred Rocks 
gained 398 lbs, and the Rhode Island Reds 765 lbs. 

[Poultry feeding experiments at the Charlottetown Experimental Sta¬ 
tion], J. A. Clabk (Canada Expt Farms, Charlottetown (P. E, /.) 8ta, Rpt, 
Supt 1922, pp. 57, J8).—-The values of buttermilk and beef scrap-for egg pro¬ 
duction were compared by feeding two lots of 10 White Leghorn pullets each. 
Both lots received the same feeds except that one was given beef scrap and 
the other buttermilk. The lot receiving buttermilk laid 572 and the lot receiv¬ 
ing beef scrap 666 eggs in six months, beginning in November. 

For comparing home-grown and commercial feeds for egg production, one 
lot of 10 White Leghorn pullets was fed for six months, beginning in November, 
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on a scratch feed consisting of home-grown grains and a home-mixed ration. 
This lot laid 635 eggs as compared with 694 eggs laid by another lot receiving 
commercially prepared scratch feeds and mash. The high price of the com¬ 
mercial feeds made the cost of production greater in the latter case even 
though the egg production was higher. 

The digestive coefficients of poultry feeds and rapidity of digestion and 
fate of grit in the fowl, B. F. Kaupp and J. E. Ivey (North CartMna 8ta. Tech. 
Bui 22 (192S)j pp. figs. IS). —^This is a detailed report of the studies of 

the time required for food to pass through the digestive tract and the digesti¬ 
bility of poultry feeds previously noted from other sources (E. S. R., 49, p. 378; 
48, p. 573), respectively. * 

In another experiment the amount of grit present in the gizzards of hens 
kept in small coops for from 14 to 37d%days without access to grit was deter¬ 
mined. From the results, the authors conclude that fowls normally consume 
more grit than they really but when they do not have access to a fresh 
supply sufficient grit is retained in tlie gizzard for ordinary needs even after 
one year. The gizzards of 2 birds killed after 14 days contained 9.5 and 13.1 
gm. of grit, respectively, whereas other birds killed after 330. 365, and 375 days 
without grit had 1.9, 2.6, and 5.9 gm., respectively, in their gizzards. There 
was, however, no regular decrease in the amount of grit found in the gizzard 
with the time that the birds had been without grit. Individuals varying greatly 
in this respect. 

Economic factors in fattening chickens, M. A. Juix and W. A. Maw (8ei. 
Agr., S (1923), No. 6, pp. 197--202). —^This is an economic consideration of the 
cost of fattening chickens, based partly on the results of fattening experiments 
previously reported by the junior author (E. S. R., 47, p. 872) and on additional 
experiments in which similar rations were used. The percentage gross revenue 
over the cost of the nnfatteued birds and the co.st of feed was used as the com¬ 
parative economic factor in each case. 

The best results were secured as follows: Large sized birds fattened for 10 
days on a ration of 36 parts each of oat meal and corn meal, 18 parts of mid¬ 
dlings, 5 parts of beef scrap, and 5 parts of milkstock moistened with water, 
made a gross revenue percentage of 150.91. Medium sized chickens fattened 
for 2 weeks on a ration of equal parts of oat meal, corn meal, and buckwheat 
and 10 per cent of beef scrap moistened with skim milk returned a gross 
revenue percentage of 149.24. 

The relation of certain blood constituents to a deficient diet, T. J. Thomp¬ 
son and I. L. Carr (Biochem. Jour., 17 (1923), No. 3, pp. 373^75). —^Blood 
drawn with a hypodermic needle from the brachial artery of chickens fed on 
boiled polished rice, filter paper, and crushed marble was analyzed when the 
birds were normal and as they developed polyneuritis. In regard to the com¬ 
position of the blood, the authors state that **in some cases the final value 
for sugar was greater than normal. In one individual there was a regular 
increase in the amount of sugar. The nonprotein nitrogen values were some¬ 
what erratic. The uric acid and the creatinin values showed the most regular 
variation, decreasing at first, then suddenly increasing. Soon after this in¬ 
crease occurred the hen showed signs of polyneuritis.** 

When polyneuritis started some of the birds were given yeast and recovered, 
while others were allowed to die. The dead birds showed degeneration of the 
heart, kidneys, or liver. The tendency of the blood to clot varied widely, but 
it was so strong when polyneuritis occurred that samples could not be taken. 
Tb|| work was carried op at the University of Nebraska* 
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The effect of pituitary feeding on egg production in the domestic fowl, 

S. Simpson (Quart Jmr. Empt PhyHoh, JS (192S)f No, 2, pp, 181-189 ).—Five 
experiments modeled after those of Clark (E. S. R., 34» p, 75) in which in¬ 
creased egg production apparently resulted from pituitary feeding were car¬ 
ried on at the Cornell University Medical College. The author, however, 
found no evidence of marked or significant increased egg production from 
pituitary feeding in any of the experiments, though pituitary lobes were taken 
from both mature and growing animals and treated in the same manner as 
those fed in the experiment mentioned above. 

Further notes on the ** winter cycle in the domestic fowl, J. A. Hasbis 
and H. R. Lewis (iScicfnoc, 57 (1928), No, H8S, pp. 644* ^4 ^)-—^Based on the rec¬ 
ords of White Leghorns previously noted (E. S. R., 49, p. 273), the authors 
have reported the 50 coefficients measuring the correlation between the winter, 
spring, summer, autumn, and annual production of the dams* first year and 
like periods for the daughters’ first year ainl l)etween the records for the same 
periods for the dams* second year and the daughters’ first year. The correla¬ 
tion coefficients were very small, but they were nearly all positive. The highest 
coefficient was between the autumn productions of the dams* second year and 
the daughters* first year, -f-0.2207±0.0320, followed by the coefficient between 
the autumn productions of the dams* first year and the daughters* first year, 
+0.1991 ±0.0323. The comparative respective correlation coefficients for the 
winter productions for the dams and daughters in the two years were +0.0578 
±0.0335 and +0.1387±0.033. This shows that the highest correlation is not 
between the winter cycles, but between the autumn cycles. 

Early y. late hatched pullets, J. A. McChaky (Canada Expt, Farms Len- 
noan^ille (Que,) Sta, Itpt, i^upt. 1922, pp, 4i^> 40 )>—Three years* results in com¬ 
paring the winter egg production and profit from early and late hatched chicks 
have shown an advantage in favor of the early hatched pullets each year. 
The winter eggs laid in the three different years by the early hatched pullets 
were 750, 1,798, and 1.008, and by the late hatched pullets 736, 1,068, and 1,124, 

What breed of poultry should be raised? A. Maumen^ (Vie Campagne, 19 
(1923), Feh, 15, pp, 58, figs, 122 ),—The French, Belgian, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, 
Central European, English, American, and Asiatic breeds of poultry are briefly 
described and illustrated. The origin, cliaracteristics, use, and most common 
faults of each breed are discussed. 

What breed of rabbits will you raise? A. Maumbn^: (Vie Campagne, 20 
(1923), Apr. 15, pp, 58, figs, 109 ),—The different types and breeds of rabbits are 
briefly described and illustrated, with discussions of the methods of tanning 
and utilizing the skins and preparing the meat. 

Buffalo cross breeding, F. Dickie (Nail. Stodcman and Farmer, 47 (1923), 
No. 11, p. 6, figs, 2 ).—A brief acwunt is given of bretnling experiments with buf¬ 
faloes and buffaloes crossed with cattle that are being conducted under the 
direction of the Canadian Government at Walnright Park, Alberta. The 
buffaloes and crossbreads are able to withstand cold winters without shelter 
or extra feed, and it is the belief that such animals may be adaptable to cer¬ 
tain regions of northern Canada. A yak bull is also to be used in the 
investigations. 

DAIET FABMIHO—DAIBYINa 

Studies in the growth and nutrition of dairy calves.~VI, The addition 
of hay and grain to a milk ration for calves, A. C. McCanolish (Jour, Dairy 
6 (1928), No, 4, pp, S47--872, figs, d),-—In further studies of the growth and 
nutrition of dairy calves (E. S. R., 48, p. 772), six calves were removed from 
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tlieir dams at a few days of age and divided into three lots. All received 
whole milk three times daily according to their ability to handle it. Salt was 
accessible at all times, and in addition lot 2 had access to a grain mixture 
consisting of 5 parts of cracked corn, 2 parts of ground oats, 2 parts of wheat 
bran, and 2 parts of linseed oil meal, and lot 8 had access to alfalfa hay. 

Weights a'^ 1 measurements of height at withers, depth of chest, and width 
of hooks were taken at 80-day intervals, and the data are so reported for each 
animal and compared with like records of 40 normally-fed heifers. The calves 
in lot 1 were heavier than the average at birth, but one dropped below normal 
at 2 months and the other at 5 months. The calves in this lot finally got into 
such a weakened condition that they were given alfalfa hay, beginning with 
the eighth and sixth periods, respectively, and they immediately began to gain. 

One calf in lot 2 behaved much the same as the calves in lot 1 as to gains 
in weight, and alfalfa hay was given to it during period 6. The other calf 
made poor gains from the start and finally died on the sixteenth day of period 5. 
The calves of lot 8 always exceeded the normal rates of growth. The calves 
in lots 1 and 2 showed a depraved appetite and became weak and restless until 
the alfalfa hay was supplied. The bones were especially flexible and weak 
in the calves of lot 2. A complete report of the post-mortem examination of the 
calf which died is given. 

In discussing the cause of the deficiency of milk alone and milk and grain 
rations, the author shows that the calves receiving milk and grain were 
getting an ample amount of dry matter and digestible nutrients for growth, but 
they were not receiving sulBcient bulk. A consideration of the lime-magnesium 
ratio showed that the calves in lot 2 were consuming a ration containing 1 part 
of CaO to from 0.4 to 0.6 part of MgO during different periods. There was 
evidence in the calves of lot 2 that such an excess, of magnesium resulted in 
the liberation of calcium from tbe bones to counteract it, as Forbes has pre¬ 
viously found In pigs (B. S. R., 22 p. 771). 

In considering the vitamin content of the ration, the author assumes that 
sufficient vitamin A is present in whole milk and sufficient vitamin B in the 
grains fed lot 2, and that while green alfalfa hay contains vitamin C, it is 
destroyed on drying. From this he concludes that the good results in the 
alfalfa hay lot were not due to any deficient vitamin which it supplied. The 
benefits of alfalfa hay are attributed to its bulk. The grain produced bad 
effects because the ration lacked bulk and because of the unsatisfactory 
calcium-magnesium ratio supplied. 

Feeding and management of dairy calves, K. V. Ellington and J« 0. Knott 
(Washington Col 8ta, Bui 178 (1923), pp, 3-31, figs, 10 ),—The growth, as de¬ 
termined by live weight, chest measure, and height at withers, made by dairy 
calves on condensed buttermilk, skim milk, whole milk, powdered skim milk, 
home mixed calf meal, and two commercial calf meals is noted and compared 
with the normal growth of dairy heifers as reported by Eekles (E. S. R., 48, 
p. 876). 

In the experiments the calves received whole milk for two weeks and then a 
gradual change was made to the test feeds as in the portion of this test pre¬ 
viously noted (E. S. R., 47, 581). Grain and alfalfa hay were available for 
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the calves at all times. The results of the experiments are summarized In the 
following table: 

Summary of calf feeding teeti. 



Num¬ 
ber of 
calves. 

Average 

Average daily gain. 

Average 

test 

feed con¬ 
sumed 
per day. 

Average 
dally 
con¬ 
sump¬ 
tion of 
grain. 

Feed. 

longin 
of ex¬ 
peri¬ 
ment. 

live 

weight. 

Height. 

Chest 

measure. 

SWmmilk. 

11 

Days, 

184 

Pounds. 

1.67 

Inches, 

0.066 

Inches. 

0.113 

Pounds, 

10.3 

Pounds, 

3.7 

Condensed buttermilk. 

8 

149 

1.43 

.067 

.112 

3.6 

3.4 

Whole milk. 

2 

105 

1.24 

.073 

.116 

8.9 

1.6 

Powdered skim milk... 

8 

79 

.90 

.029 

.096 

1.5 j 

1.9 

Commercial calf meal No. 1. 

4 

142 

1.12 

.056 

.097 

1.2 

2.9 

Commercial calf meal No. 2. 

2 

120 

1.38 

.057 

.087 

2.1 

2.8 

Home mixed calf meal. 

5 

114 

1.45 

.066 

.100 

1.7 

3.0 


The general principles of calf feeding, diseases, and sanitation are also dis¬ 
cussed in the bulletin. 

Feeding and management of dairjr cattle, J. R. Dice (N, Dak, Agr. Col. 
Ext. Circ. 51 {1925), pp. 68, figs. 25), —^Popular directions for feeding, managing, 
and breeding dairy cattle are discussed, and a chapter by D. McMahan dealing 
with the common ailments of dairy cattle is Included. 

A possible factor influencing the assimilation of calcium, C. H. Hunt, A. 
R. WiNTEB, and R. 0. Millek {Jour, Biol, Chem., 55 (1925), No. 4, pp, 759- 
742), —More detailed results of the experiments previously noted (E. S. R., 49 
p. 675). 

Investigations of milk secretion, A. Dtsseoaabo (K. Vet. og Landhohpink. 
[Copenhagen], Aarsakr, 1925, pp, 105-164, figs, 4), —In studying the milk secre¬ 
tion during different intervals, catheters were inserted in the teats of 4 goats 
by making slight Incisions through the wall into the milk cistern. The milk was 
then drawn off into bottles, and analyses were made at various periods. An¬ 
other method of studying the milk at different times was by milking 2 goats 
and 4 cows at various periods from 2 to 12 times daily. The cows were milked 
regularly every third hour, day and night for 10 days. 

The milk secretion of both the cows and the goats was found to be extremely 
variable during different parts of the day by both methods of investigating. 
The amount of milk seemed to vary most and the fat percentage was somewhat 
less variable, whereas the content of protein, sugar, and ash were more nearly 
constant The amount of milk produced by tlie cows increased greatly from 
8 to 6 a. m., with a slight increase during the period from 3 to 6 p. m., but no 
such uniform results were observed in the goats. The fat percentage of 3 of 
the cows was greatest from 3 to 6 p. m., but it was lowest for all from 12 m. 
to 8 a« m. 

The author states that a positive correlation was calculated between the 
amount of milk and the fat percentage, though this was not uniform in all 
cases. No change in the milk production was noted from the frequent empty¬ 
ing of the udder by milking or the constant draining of the udder by a catheter. 

A study of the effect of subcutaneous injections one-half hour before milking 
of pituitary extract, adrenalin, placenta extract, and extract of mammary 
gland indicated that pituitary extract and placenta extract tended to decrease 
the secretion of milk, whereas the adrenalin did no perceptibly decrease the 
secretion, nor did the extract of the mammary gland increase it. The detailed 
results of the experiments are presented In tabular form. An English abstract 
is also appended. 
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The effect of gestation on the rate of decline of milk secretion with the 
advance of the period of lactation* S. Bsody» A. C. Raqsdals:, and 0. W. 
TuBNia (Jour, Gen. PhyeM., 5 (1928)^ No. d, pp, 777-78i?, figs. B). —In continu¬ 
ing the study of milk secretion (E. S. R., 49» p. 375), the effect of gestation on 
milk secretion was determined by comparing the milk records of Guernseys 
which were not bred with those of other Guernseys which were bred during the 
third and fourth months after calving. 

From these data it is evident that the milk production of the farrow cows 
follows the course of decline of a monomolecular chemical reaction, but the 
production of the pregnant group declines more rapidly, especially after the 
fifth month of gestation. The same conclusions were evidenced by a compari¬ 
son of the production of Guernsey cows during the tenth and twelfth months" 
ot lactation with the body weight of Jersey cows during different periods of 
gestation. A graphical presentation of this comparison showed that the milk 
flow decreased as the body weight increased due to the advance of the gesta¬ 
tion period. 

MUk recording and feeding for milk and butter, J. Mackintosh (Jour. 
Roy. Agr. Soc. England, 83 (1922), pp. 44-60). —general discussion is given of 
the value of milk recording as it assists practical dairymen in increasing the 
production of their herds and the adoption of more economical feeding 
methods. 

Milk: Its quality and adulteration, F. W. F. Arnaud (Jour. Roy, Agr. 800 . 
England, 83 (1922), pp. 60-72). —^This is a discussion of the variation occurring 
in the composition of normal milk from individual cows and herds during 
different seasons. Data presented show that tlie fat content is decidedly vari¬ 
able for the same animals, whereas the percentage of solids-not-fat seems to 
be more constant except for some slight seasonal variation. Lower percentages 
of solids-not-fat occur more frequently during a dry summer. The fat per¬ 
centage shows a decided seasonal variation. The highest percentages occur 
during October, November, December, January, and February, with a gradual 
drop from March to June, followed by a regular Increase. Without adultera¬ 
tion the experiments have shown that the milk of some cows and even of 
some herds may fall below the minimum requirement of 3 per cent fat and 
8.5 per cent solids-not-fat 

Simple milk formulas, D. W. Horn (Science, 57 (1923), No. 1487, pp. 748, 
749 , fig. 1). —^The author suggests two rules for detecting skimmed or watered 
milk, derived from Fleischmann’s formula for determining the specific gravity 
of milk solids, Babcock’s formula for the percentage of total solids, and Blalon’s 
formula for the specific gravity of fat-free milk. The minimum fat percentage 
to be expected in milk may be detected by adding 3 to the lactometer reading 
and dividing this by 10. The expected fat percentages of milk above suspicion 
of watering are whole numbers ranging from 2 to 6 when the lactometer read¬ 
ings are arranged in descending order from 30 to 26. 

The colorimetric H-ion determination as a means of locating faulty 
methods at city milk plants, L. H. Cooledge (Michigan 8 ta. Spec. Bui. 124 
(1928), pp. 8-19, figs. 4).—Samples of milk at dairies were tested at intervals 
before, during, and after pasteurization by the colorimetric H-lon method 
previously employed (E. S. R., 47, p. 281), and the relation* to the actual 
keeping quality and bacterial content of the milk was determined With some 
of the samples. The results demonstrated the applicability of this test for 
use in locating improper pasteurisation or contamination in some part of the 
dairy. 
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Model regnlAtions*-—XIX« Dairies, cowsheds, and milk shops (London: 
[Gt Bfith Min. Health, pp. 15).—This consists of a copy of the regula¬ 
tions governing dairies, dairy bams, and milk shops in England. 

The streptococci of soaring milk, S. H. Ayebs and C. S. Mudqe (A5s. Bact., 
7 (1923), No. 1, pp. 11, 12).—This is an abstract of a study of the streptococci 
content of souring milk. It was found that streptococcus lactia and S. kefir 
wore practically the only t 3 i;>e 8 present. The proportions of the different 
types of streptococci were found to vary according to the acid content of the 
samples of milk examined. In milk containing from 0.18 to 0.25 per cent 
lactic acid, the streptococci consisted of 27.7 per cent 6. lactia, 67.4 per cent 
£f. kefir, and 4.0 per cent miscellaneous types. The respective ratios in milk 
containing from 0.3 to 0.49 per cent of lactic acidity were 59, 41, and 0, 
whereas in milk containing more than 0.6 per cent of lactic acidity, 92.3 per 
cent of the streptococcus cultures were of the lactis type and 6.7 per cent of 
the kefir type. 

The production of volatile fatty acids and carbon dioxid by propionic 
acid bacteria with special reference to their action in cheese, R. H. Shaw 
and J. M. Shekman (Jour. Dairy Sci., 6 (1923), No. 4, pp. 303-309). —Observa¬ 
tions at the Dairy Division, U. S. D. A., on the action of Bacterium addi- 
propionici (d), the causal factor in the production of eyes and flavor in Swiss 
cheese, have shown that the organism can produce carbon dioxid, propionic 
acid, and acetic acid from lactose, lactic acid, succinic acid, glycerol, peptone 
and butterfat. The tests were made on media consisting of 1 per cent of 
peptone and 2 per cent of the tested substance. The organic acids tested 
were in the form of their calcium salts. Sodium asparaginate was also 
found to be a source of acetic acid and carbon dioxid. 

The fishy flavor in butter, H. H. Sommer and B. J. Smit (Wiaconain Sta. 
Reaearch Bui 57 (1923), pp. 51 ).—This is a more complete report of the investi¬ 
gation previously noted (E. S. R., 49, p. 679) and by Johnstone (E. S. R., 49, 
p. 176). In studying the conditions which favor fishiness in butter, 400 lbs. 
of sweet cream was divided into 10 lots of 40 lbs. eacli and the different lots 
churned as follows: Four lots were churned raw, 1 of wliich was unripened, 1 
naturally ripened to 0.4 per cent acidity, and 2 naturally ripened to 6 per cent 
acidity, 1 of which was neutralized to 0.25 per cent acidity with sodium 
bicarbonate. Six lots were pasteurized, 4 of which were treated in the same 
way as the 4 raw samples except that starter was used in the ripening. The 
other 2 pasteurized samples were ripened to 0.4 and 0.6 per cent acidity before 
pasteurization. The butter made from each lot of cream was further divided 
into 7 parts and treated as follows: One part was uusalted, 1 was medium 
salted (1,5 per cent salt), and 5 parts were highly salted (3 per cent salt). 
To 3 of these 0.1 per cent ferric oxid, ferrous lactate, or tin lactate, respectively, 
were added, and one of the highly salted parts was overworked. One-Half 
of the butter from each of the 7 parts of each of the 10 lots was stored at 
10* P. for 8 months and scored at intervals, whereas the other half was stored 
at from 35 to 40'*. 

The results indicated that true fishlhess occurred almost entirely In the 
unpasteurized samples and mostly then in the highly salted butter containing 
the ferric oxid or ferrous lactate which was ripened to 0.6 per cent acidity 
without neutralization. Overworking also tended to cause fishiness and oily 
flavors. Pasteurization after Ripening, neutralization, and low storage tem¬ 
perature were apparently effective in checking the production of fishiness. 
Ko oily or fishy flavors developed in samples of unsalted butter. 

A review of the literature indicates that trimethylamin resulting from the 
oxidation of lecithin is the most likely cause of fishiness, therefore emulsions 
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contalnixig 0.1 per cent of lecithin prepared from egg yolk were modified 
similarly to butter by salting, acidifying with lactic acid, and adding ferrous 
lactate or hydrogen peroxid to different samples. These samples were incubated 
at 85** 0. for 6 weeks and analyzed for the presence of trimethylamin expressed 
as the percentage of the total amount which might result from the oxidation 
of the lecithin present. The results of this experiment and a repetition of it in 
which mercuric chlorid was used as a preservative and in which additional 
tubes were used having the air replaced by oxygen above the samples showed 
that acidity, salt, and oxidation play an important part in the decomposition 
of lecithin into trimethylamin, and that the prevention of bacterial growth did 
not stop the action. The addition of 100 parts of trimethylamin lactate to 
1 ,000,000 parts of butter caused a fishy fiavor, and chemical analysis showed 
that fishy butter contained trimethylamin, but that it was absent in fresh 
butter. 

Salted butter made from cream to which lecithin and lactic acid had been 
added developed more fishiness than butter made from similar cream without 
lecithin. Other experiments indicated that Bacterium ichthyosmvus and a 
fishy cream organism can produce trimethylamin under favorable conditions 
not only from lecithin but also from proteins. The bacterial Jiction is inhibited, 
however, in the presence of salt or lactic acid, or at the usual storage tem¬ 
peratures for butter. Larger amounts of hydrolyzed lecithin were decomposed 
into trimethylamin by both chemical and bacterial action than occurred when 
unhydrolyzed lecithin was used. The results of the tests with lecithin thus 
show that it is decomposed into trimethylamin under much the same condi¬ 
tions as fishiness develops in butter. This is probably a chemical reaction, but 
may also result from bacterial action on proteins. 

The results of the experiment are fully discussed in relation to the literature 
cited in the bibliography of 136 references. 

Bacteriological studies of ripening in brick cheese, S. Fiurovid {Centbl. 
Baht, [etc,], fi. Abt,, 68 (192S), No. 1-3, pp. 5-^1).—The different tyi^es of bac¬ 
teria and the respective amounts of each found In brick cheese during the dif¬ 
ferent stages of ripening are reported and tabulated with reference to those 
re^nsible for the production of desirable and undesirable ilavors, odors, and 
colors. 

The utilization of whey, I-in {Jour. Roy. Ayr, Soc. England, 83 {1922), pp. 
78-^, ftge. 2). —Three papers dealing with the utilization of whey are presented. 

I. Introduction, C. D. Whetham (pp. 73-77).—The values of the lactose and 
lactalbumin which are present in the whey produced in Great Britain are 
cited, and a discussion is given of the problem of disposing of whey from 
cheese factories. Plans for the investigational work reported in the succeeding 
papers are noted. 

n. A soluble lactalbumin from whey, C. P. Stewart (pp. 77, 78).—water- 
soluble lactalbumin was produced from whey by first precipitating the albumin 
by heating to 95® C. The precipitate was then filtered off, and the moistened 
coagulum was dissolved in an excess of alkali and repreclpltated by hydro¬ 
chloric acid. This precipitate was filtered off, waslied to remove any sodium 
chlorid, and ground to a paste with sodium hydroxid. The product was then 
dried. This substance, which was really the meta-protein, was soluble In water 
and contained 2 per cent of sodium hydroxid. 

III. The extraction of lactose and laotalbtmin from fresh and from con¬ 
densed whey, L. Harding (pp. 78-^96).—After briefly reviewing the methods of 
other investigators, the author suggests the following procedure for separating 
lactose and lactalbumin from whey: Titrate 25 cc. of whey with n/ 10 alkali, 
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using phenolpbthaleln as indicator. To remove the protein the chemical equi¬ 
valent in precipitated calcium carbonate of the number of cubic centimeters 
minus 8 of alkali required for neutralization should be added to the whey at 
70** 0. The material is then to be heated to from 80 to 85* for 7 minutes and 
filtered. Clarification of the filtrate is brought about by heating to from 65 to 
70* and adding 6 lbs. of calcium carbonate and 8 lbs. of aluminum sulphate 
per 100 gal. The material should then be filtered, and the lactose may be 
recovered from the filtrate by evaporation at 60'' in a vacuum pan to a density 
of 1.2. By standing 24 hours the lactose crystallized and an analysis showed 
that the crystals were 96 per cent pure lactose. 

Dried whey was found unsatisfactory for use in the manufacture of lactose 
when drying occurred on rollers, and the results of drying in a vacuum pan at 
60® were uncertain. Concentration of the whey in the form of a sirup seemed 
to offer possibilities, however. In experiments on a factory scale whey was 
found to yield 65 per cent of dry albumin and 4.12 per cent of sugar. The 
estimated cost of production of lactose was about 8d. per pound. 

A plan for the national utilization of whey is recommended which consists 
of condensing the whey to a spe<,'ific gravity of 1.26 at each factory. This sirup 
would then be delivered to a central factory, wdiere experiments have shown 
that lactose and albumin of good quality may be recovered. The cost of pro¬ 
ducing 1 lb. of condensed whey was calculated at 2Jd. per pound. 

The acidity problem in the ice crc^am industry, B. I. Masukovsky (Ice 
Cream Rev., 7 (192S), No. 2, pp. 58, 60). —In a test at the University of Nebraska 
of the effect of the acidity of ice cream on its flavor, viscosity, and overrun, 
mixes were prepared, pasteurized, and homogenized, and butter starter was 
added to one-half of tliein. The mixes were then aged 2, 3, 19, 43, 48, and 72 
hours before freezing. The acidity of the mixes to which no starter was 
added varied from 0.12 to 0.13 per cent, and those to which starter had been 
added varied from 0.23 to 0.37 per cent. The lactic acid flavor of the acidified 
mixes was especially pronounced immediately after freezing, but this flavor 
was diminished by allowing the ice cream to stand in the hardening room. 
The viscosity of the ice cream was increased by an increase in the acidity, 
but there was practically no effect on the overrun. 

The composition and manufacture of ice cream, O. E. Williams (Cream¬ 
ery and MWc Plant Mo., 12 (1923), No. 6, pp. 79, 80, 82).—Essentially the same 
material as was previously noted (E. S. R., 49, p. 579). 

VETEEINAEY MEDICINE, 

The nutritional values of heated blood agar, M. B. Sopabkab (Indian Jour. 
Med* Research, 11 (1923), No. 2, pp. Blood heated at from 67 to 70® 

0 . for 10 or 15 minutes is reported to have maximum growth-promoting prop¬ 
erties for Bacillus influenzae (Pfeiffer) in blood agar media. Attention is called 
to the theory advanced by Fildes (E. S. K., 46, p. 79) that the feebleness of 
growth of the microorganism on unlieated blood as compared with heated is 
due to the deviation of oxygen from the bacillus to the hemoglobin, and it 
is pointed out that at 70* hemoglobin is decomposed into bematin and globin, 
thus removing the Inhibiting substance. 

The experiments reported are also thought to demonstrate that the thermola- 
bile factor in blood is more susceptible to the destructive action of heat than 
was reported by Thjfitta and Avery (B. S. B., 46, p. 78). 

Desiccated nutrient media, A. G. VAitooN (Indian Jour. Med. Resmrch, 11 
Na B, pp. Brief directions are given for the preparation of 
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desiccated nutrient agar, simple bonilion, Loefler’s medium, and Aronson'a 
medium, and for the subsequent preparation of the dried media for use. 

The influence of age and temperature on bacterial vaccines, HI, W. F. 
Habtet and K. R. K. Iysnqab {Indian Jour, Med, Research, H (I92S)f No, i, 
pp, J10--112), —Continuing the series of studies previously noted (B. S. R., 48, p. 
277), the authors have tested the stability of fowl cholera vaccine under con¬ 
ditions of alternating temperatures of 37 and 18*^ C. 

It was found that the vaccines prepared and tested as in the previous 
studies did not deteriorate in antigenic value when subjected 24 hours at a 
time for a month to these two temperatures. It is concluded that fowl cholera 
vaccine and probably other vaccines will not deteriorate with age or with th^ 
varying temperatures to which they may be exposed within reasonable periods. 

Immunization by reinoculation, after a long Interval, with a diminished 
dose of vaccine, W. F. Harvey and K. R. K. Iyengar (Indian Jour, Med, Re¬ 
search, 11 (1923), No. 2, pp. 437-440 ),—Further indication that Immunity to 
specific organisms can he reestablished after a long interval by a dose of 
vaccine much smaller than the one originally administered (E. S. R., 47, p. 
484) is furnished by the results of experiments in which pigeons which had 
previously been immunized by fowl cholera vaccine but had lost the immunity 
were Inoculated with doses of J, and A of the original minimum protective 
dose. In the case of the first two dilutions, as great a degree of immunity 
was secured as with the original protective dose. 

On the relation between size of prophylactic dose and protection, W. F. 
Harvey and K. R. K. Iyengar (Indian Jour, Med, Research, 11 (1923), No, 1, 
pp, 113-118), —With a double prophylactic dose as the basis, as previously rec¬ 
ommended (E. S. R., 48, p. 278), the effect was studied of altering the amount 
of the dose within quite a wide range. The two points considered were the 
possible toxic effect of large doses and the degree of protection afforded by 
doses of different size. Pigeons were again used as the experimental animals 
and fowl cholera vaccine as the immunizing agent. 

It was found that the range of dosage within which maximum protection was 
secured was fairly large, lying between 0.125 and 1 rag. of the dried substance. 
With doses lying on either side of this range, the degree of protection afforded 
was much smaller. It is thought to be a matter of considerable importance to 
determine as closely as possible the optimum size of dose to produce maximum 
protection. 

On immunization with relatively avirulent living organisms, W. F. Har¬ 
vey and K. R. K. Iyengar (Indian Jour. Med, Research, 11 (1923), No, 2, pp, 
433-433 ),—comparison is reported of the immunizing value for pigeons of liv¬ 
ing, relatively avirulent strains and dead, virulent strains of fowl cholera 
bacilli It was found necessary to use much smaller amounts of the living 
bacilli than had been shown in the above paper to give optimum results with 
dead organisms. The minimum lethal dose of the strain used was found to lie 
between 0.02 and 0.1 mg. (expressed in terms of dried bacterial substance). 
Both the living and the dead organisms were consequently administered intra¬ 
venously in two portions of 0.004 and 0,008 mg., rei^ctlvely, at an Interval of 
7 days and the test dose of living organisms administered 14 days later. 

In both cases there were 3 survivors out of the 10 pigeons used. This is 
thought to indicate that there is no difference in the activity of the prophylactic 
vaedne of living, relatively avirulent organisms and of dead, virulent organ¬ 
isms, at least for the particular strala used In the experiment 

Tbe pharmacology aadi toxicology of carbon tetrachlmM, P. D. liAilsOH, 
G. H. Gajeuneb, E. K. GrsTAFBOK, E. D. Mairk, A. J. McLean, and H. S. W«am 
(Jour, Pharmacol, and Ewpt, Ther,, 22 (1923), No, 4f PP* 215-^8, figs, 58)*—^This 
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is a report of extended etudies conducted by the authors at Johns Hopkins 
University. In the course of the Investigation, approximately 4,000 pathologi¬ 
cal sections were made of the tissues in different conditions of intoxication 
after carbon tetrachlorid, the details of whieh will be reported upon later. 

Pure carbon tetrachlorid has been found to be relatively nontoxic for dogs 
when given in single doses by mouth, even up to 25 mils/kllogram (500 times 
the therapeutic dose). In a series of 85 dogs given 100 to 500 times the thera¬ 
peutic dose only 1 dog died. No marked symptoms of intoxication could be 
observed after any of these doses, but that a certain degree of intoxication 
occurs is evidenced by slight nervous symptoms and pathological changes in 
the liver with even small doses. Approximately 100 times the therapeutic 
dose was found necessary before a change in the phenoltetrachlorphthalein 
curve was observed. Repeated doses of 25 cc. per kilogram (as much as 220 
cc* daily) have been given to dogs over several days. As much as 2 liters have 
been given before severe symptoms occurred in 1 animal. Carbon tetrachlorid 
may be considered an extremely safe anthelmintic for dogs If given in single 
therapeutic doses by mouth with proper precautions.” 

The authors have confirmed the findings of Hall and Shillinger (E. S. H., 
49, p. 76) that carbon tetrachlorid is very toxic to rabbits when given by mouth, 
death occurring after 4 cc. per kilogram. “The difference in toxicity of car¬ 
bon tetrachlorid for dogs and rabbits may be due to a difference in degree of 
absorption from the intestinal tract, as both species of animals are equally 
susceptible to the drug administered by Inhalation. From the great difference 
in toxicity of pure carbon tetrachlorid in dogs and rabbits it is evident that it 
is unsafe to infer from experiments on any one species of animals the toxicity 
for another, as, for example, the toxicity in man from these experiments on 
dogs. 

“ The administration of carbon tetrachlorid by mouth after giving digestible 
fatty substances such as olive oil or cream increases the degree of intoxication, 
as shown by signs and symptoms [A-A. H.], van den Bergh’s bllirubinemia 
test, pathological findings, and the phenoltetrachlorphthalein liver function test. 
The administration of alcohol tc»gether with carbon tetrachlorid by mouth 
increases the degree of toxicity of carbon tetrachlorid enormously, death 
occurring in many animals, and all the symptoms of intoxication, as Jaundice, 
bllirubinemia, bilirubinurla, vomiting, and depression, as well as pathological 
findings and liver function changes being markedly increased. Puppies were 
found to be much more susceptible to carbon tetrachlorid than full grown 
dogs. The increase in degree of intoxication in these conditions is thought 
to be due to a greater degree of absorption of carbon tetrachlorid for: (1) 
Although the absorption of carbon tetrachlorid from the intestinal tract has 
thus far not been demonstrated chemically on account of the absence of per¬ 
fected methods (now under investigation), carbon tetrachlorid has been de¬ 
tected repeatedly in the breath of dogs given this drug by mouth or by rectum. 
(2) Signs and symptoms similar to those occurring after oral administration 
have been observed after both intravenous injection and inhalation of carbon 
tetrachlorid vapor. . • , 

“ In the 200 dogs autopsied no worms were found in the intestines of dogs 
having received carbon tetrachlorid by mouth, in doses above 0.05 mll/kilo- 
gram, while many were found in the untreated animals. A method of indi¬ 
cating the eourse» intensity, and duration of intoxication as well as a numerical 
method of expressing and comparing total intoxications is described. A sum¬ 
mary of the results of the toxicity experiments is given.” 

A Ust of 20 references to the literature is included. 
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A new organic mercury compound with powerful germicidal propertle 0 « 

G. W. Raiziss and M. SbJvubac {Jour. Lai. and Clin. Med,, 9 (1923), No, 2, pp. 
71-80).—The authors’ studies show that 4-nitro-S, 5<biBacetoxymercuri*2-cresol, 
for convenience designated by them as “ Metaphen,” possesses certain superior 
properties, as follows: “(1) It is a very powerful germicidal substance, 
particularly against staphylococci. (2) It has a comparatively high bichlorid 
of mercury index. (3) It does not precipitate proteins in as high concentration 
as 1:200, while the maximum concentration for all practical purposes should 
not exceed 1:1,000. (4) It practically does not irritate the skin or mucous 

membranes; nor does it tarnish surgical instruments. (5) It has a low toxicity 
when administered intramuscularly. (8) It possesses powerful spirocheticldal 
properties. (7) Because of its high destructive effect upon bacilli and Its many 
favorable biologic properties, it should find practical applications in therapy.” 

Paths of infection in experimental anthrax, A. Bachmann, P. Belteami, 
and A. Rouat (Compt, Rend, Soc, Biol. [Paris'l, 89 (1923), No, 34, pp, 1122, 
1123 ),—Contrary to the conclusions reported by Besredka (E. S. R., 46, p. 376) 
and verified by Balteano (B. S. R., 48, p. 878) that in guinea pigs the skin 
alone is sensitive to anthrax infection, the authors report that they have sue* 
ceeded in infecting rabbits and mice by intravenous or subcutaneous injection 
of anthrax virus without infection of the skin. It is suggested that the dif¬ 
ference in results may be due to a difference in the strains employed. 

A case of blacktongue, with post-mortem findings, J. Goldrebgeb, W. F. 
Tanker, and B. B. Saye (Pul, Health Rpta, [U, 8,], 38 (1923), No. 46 , pp. 2711- 
2715 ).—^The authors report clinical and epizootological notes and the gross post¬ 
mortem findings in a case of blacktongue recently observed in a female fox¬ 
hound in Georgia. As in the cases previously reported by Wheeler et al. 
(E. S. R., 47, p. 285), the pathological symptoms showed a striking similarity 
to those of pellagra. The condition, w^hich proved fatal, developed immediately 
after the severe exertion of a fox chase. For six weeks previously the dog had 
been on a restricted diet, about half of the table scraps and meat of the usual 
diet being substituted by corn bread. A similar dietary restriction the previous 
year had been followed by a similar attack. 

The comparative sensitiveness to tuberculin of rabbits inoculated with 
dead tubercle bacilli and with avirulent tubercle bacilli, A. Boqitet and 
L. NiJGBE (Compt Rend, Soc. Biol. [Parish, 89 (1923), No. 33, pp. 1025, 1026 ),— 
Two groups of eight rabbits each were injected intravenously with tubercle 
bacilli killed by sterilization for 30 minutes at 120® C. and with living bile- 
treated bacilli, respectively, in doses of 0.01, 0.1, 1, and 10 mg. Thirty days 
after the injection and once each month thereafter each rabbit was tested by the 
Intravenous injection of 0.025 cc. of crude tuberculin diluted with 1 cc. of 
physiological salt solution. 

In the series treated with dead bacilli, the two rabbits receiving 0.01 and 
the two receiving 0.1 mg, showed no thermal reaction. The two receiving 1 
mg, showed a slight elevation of temperature after each test for six months 
and on autopsy showed tubercle nodules in the lungs. One rabbit receiving 
10 mg. responded to each of four injections of tubercle bacilli with a tempera¬ 
ture rise of from 1.2 to 1.9®. After the fifth injection the temperature rose 
only 0.7® and remained normal after the succeeding injections. In the series 
treated with living bacilli one of the two receiving 0.01 mg. reacted to each in- 
jeetidn and all of the others reacted in varying degrees, thus showing that 
the bile-treated living bacilli have greater sensitizing properties than the killed 
bacilli. 

Avian diphtheria, R. Abbt (Compt Rend. Soc, Biol [Paris], 89 (1923)^ No, 
83, p. idi7).—In the course of an epidemic of avian diphtheria the culturfU ex- 
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amlnatlon of the false membranes showed in 10 per cent of the cases examined 
pure cultures of a Gram-negatire microorganism taking the form of a short 
bacillus or cocco-baclllus, in 00 per cent of the cases these microorganisms in 
association with various others* in 10 per cent no microorganisms* and in 20 per 
cent a predominance of yeast The same Gram-negative microorganism was 
isolated from 8 per cent of the blood cultures of the birds in which the micro¬ 
organism had been found in the false membrane. 

Study of a bacillus isolated from the lesions of tlie mucous membrane 
and the heart blood during the course of an epidemic of avian diph¬ 
theria.——Attempts at vaccination, R. Abry and E. Fourest (Compt, Rend, 
Soo, Biol, [Pam], 8^ {1923)^ No, 83, pp, 1058, 1059), —^The cultural properties 
are described of the Gram-negative microorganism noted above, and the re¬ 
sults are reported of inoculation and immunization tests. 

A small quantity of a fresh culture caused the death of mice in from 12 to 
14 hours, and the microorganism could be recovered from the heart blood. 
Inoculation into guinea pigs produced variable results depending upon the site 
of inoculation—intramuscularly by an abscess producing a necrotic focus and 
intraperitoneally by severe reaction, followed by death in 16 hours. In the 
latter case all of the subdiaphragmatic organa were found on autopsy to be 
covered with a typical false membrane. The microorganism appeared to form 
only a small amount of toxin. 

The best results In Immunization were secured by the use of cultures ob¬ 
tained by Intraperltoneal passage in guinea pigs. The cultures thus obtained 
were killed by chloroform and injected intramuscularly or subcutaneously in 
doses of between 500 millions and one billion at intervals of 8 to 10 days. The 
vaccine gave the best results when used as a preventive measure, but if ad¬ 
ministered in tlie early stages of the disease often gave favorable results. 

Bacillary white diarrhea of chicks (/Wiaois Circ, 273 (1923), pp, H], 
flffs, 5* plus insert ),—This is a brief stntetnent of the cause of white diarrhea of 
chicks, its recognition, and means of control. Notice is given that the labora¬ 
tory of animal pathology and hygiene of the University of Illinois is prepared 
to make a limited number of serum agglutination tests for the detection of in¬ 
fected fowls for owners of breeding stock, and instructions for collecting blood 
samples from breeding stock for diagnosis of tlie disease are given in an insert. 
The circular Includes figures in colors of the normal ova of a healthy hen and 
of ova harboring Bacterium pullorum. 

BITEAL ENGINEEBING. 

Selected list of references relating to irrigation in California, R. Yen- 
ABLB (California Sta, Circ, 260 (1923), pp, 62), —This list of retVreiice.s includes 
publications from the U. S. Government, from the Shite of California, and 
from engineering societies and organizations. The list Is confined to publi¬ 
cations issued by public or semipublic agencies or institutions, and textbooks 
are not Included. An appendix contains a supplemental list of publications 
on )[rrlgatio]i investigations by the U. S. Department of Agriculture of general 
application to California and a list of important Government and State of 
California publications issued subsequent to the completion of the preceding 
list 

Drainage and supplemental irrigation for the Willamette Valley in Ore- 
gOAf W. L. Powers (Apr, Engin., ^ (1923), No. 8, pp, 125-127, 134, ISS).--In a 
contribution from the Oregon Experiment Station, a summary of data is 
given obtained from experiments on drainage and supplemental irrigation con¬ 
ducted in the Willamette Valley. 
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Bevenue report on the irrigation works of the AJmer-Merwara IMstrict 
for the year 1921 — C. C. Watson et al. {Ajmer^Merwwra Irrig, Works 
Rev, RjlA,, 1921-22, pp. 19, pis, jB).—This report contains a large amount of tabu¬ 
lar data for the year 1921-22. 

Beserroir loses S4 per cent of storage capacity in nine years, T. U. 
Tatloe (Engin, News-Rec„ 91 (192$), No, 10, pp, 380S82, fig, 1).—In a con¬ 
tribution from the University of Texas, data on measurements of silt behind 
the old and new Austin dams in 1900 and 1922 are presented and discussed. 
These show that the silting up of the reservoir formed by the new dam across 
the Colorado River at Austin, Tex., decreased the storage capacity by 88.84 
per cent in the 9 years ended in the summer of 1922, as compared with* a 
decrease of 62 per cent behind the first dam in the 4 years ended May, 1897, 
and 52 per cent for the 6.75 years from May, 1893, to January, 1900, 

Economies in canal cleaning, Boise project, Idaho, C. L. Tucker (Reclam. 
Reo. [U. E.l, U (1928), No. 7, pp. 2U-21tl, figs, 2).—The system used in the 
canal cleaning work on the Boise project of the U. S. Reclamation Service in 
Idaho Is briefly described, particular reference being made to the manner in 
which the work is directed. Tabular and graphic data showing canal cleaning 
costs are Included. 

The engineering of excavation, G. B. Massey (New York: John Wiley d 
Sons, Inc,; London: Chapman d Mali, Ltd., 192$, pp. VI+S76, pis. IS, figs. 
2S2). —^This book consists largely of information on present-day excavating 
methods and machinery, and contains a large number of photographic and 
diagrammatic illustrations. It contains chapters on large revolving, standard, 
and small revolving shovels; the dragline and tower excavators; dry-land 
dredges; trench digging machines; buckets, transportation; hydraulicking; 
drilling and blasting; hydraulic, dipper, bucket, and clamshell dredges; scows 
and barges; dredge hulls (computation and construction); boilers, fuel, 
electric drive, and wire rope; and application of machinery to work. 

Structural members and connections, G. A. Hoou and W. S. Kinnb (New 
York and London: McOraw-Hill Hook Co., Inc,, 1928, pp. XVIII+611, figs. 
S88 ),—^This volume is one of a series intended to provide a reference work cov¬ 
ering thoroughly the design and construction of the principal kinds and types 
of modem civil engineering structures. An effort has been made to give such 
a complete treatment of the elementary theory that the book may also be used 
for home study. Sections are included on general theory, design of steel and 
cast-iron members, splices and connections for steel members, design of wooden 
members, splices and connections for wooden members, and design of reinforced 
concrete members. 

The design of reinforced concrete retaining walls, A. 0. Huhoes (Sur¬ 
veyor and MufUc, and County Engin., 64 (192S), No. 1645, pp, 6S-d6, figs, 4).-—A 
mathematical analysis of this problem is presented. 

Modem roads, P. Le Gavbian (Les Chaussdes Modemes, Paris: J.-B, Bail- 
Udre d Son, 1922, pp, 4S1, figs. 88).—This is a number of the encyclopedia of 
dvil engineering and public works published under the direction of Mesnager. 
It is divided into two parts. Part 1 deals with bituminous materials, their 
manufacture and testing for use in road building, and part 2 with the con¬ 
struction of roads and road surfaces. 

What happens when the tire hits the road (Sci, Amer., 129 (192$), No, S, 
p, 172, figs. £).—This is a brief summary of the results of some of the studies 
being conducted by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Public Eoads on the Impacts 
from potholes and obstructions in roads with different types of truck tires. 
Everything Indicates that the pneumatic tire has greater cushioning effect, can 
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be operated over an open stretch of road in a shorter time, and does less dam¬ 
age to road and vehicle than either solid or cushion tires. 

Power alcohol from calcium carbid, E. Fvbnkss (Chen^ Age [LondonJ, $ 
(mS), Nog. m, pp. m, 281: m, pp. it is stated that if cheap 

electrical power were available the production of extremely large quantities of 
power alcohol in England would be possible, using calcium carbid as a source of 
alcohol. This would include the cycle of operations from carbid through acety¬ 
lene and acetaldhyde to alcohol. The process of manhfacture is discussed in 
some detail. 

Electricity on the farm—-a bibliography (Elect. World, 82 (1923), No. 7, 
pp. This is a bibliography of published material on the use of elec¬ 

trical energy on the farm, which was prepared by the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers. 

Demonstration of farm tractors and tractor implements, E. Stanfield 
ET AL. (Highland and Agr. Soc. Scot. Trana., 5. aer., 35 (1923), pp. 163^234, flga, 
47 ).—detailed report is given of a demonstration of farm tractors and tractor 
implements, held October 17-20, 1922, in Scotland. 

The results of the demonstration are taken to indicate that a minimum of 
25 b. h. p. is desirable for a farm tractor in order that it may be able to draw a 
3-furrow plow under ordinary conditions or a cultivator to a proper depth. No 
advantage was apparent in the use of spring connections and release devices 
between the tractor and plow. The use of a wooden peg which sheared through 
under excessive strain appeared to be the most popular method of release. 
The use of an adjustable hitch, fitted either to the tractor or the implement, 
was used with advantage. 

With reference to implements, In view of the varying conditions of soil in 
Scotland, plows that are not adjustable are considered unsuitable. In this 
connection it was noted that a tractor plow covering two or three furrows re¬ 
quired more adjustment than a horse plow. Plows fitted with revolving disks 
and skim coulters were in no case capable of effectively paring the turf from 
the edge of the furrow slice and laying it in the furrow bottom in such a way 
as not to interfere with the proper packing of the plowing. In most cases the 
skimmed portion was merely folded over and left in such a position that the 
furrows could not be compactly put together. 

Bear axles for trucks, E. Favaby (Jour. Soc. Automotive Engin., 13 (1923), 
No. 2, pp. 151--166, figs, 34 )•—^The five types of final drive now in use on motor 
trucks are stated by the author to be chain and fiq;)rocket, bevel gear, worm 
gear, double reduction, and internal gear. The advantages and disadvantages 
of each type are enumerated. The bearing loads and shaft stresses of atypical 
semi-floating and full-floating axles are calculated for maximum torque plus 
the normal radial load on the wheel, the wheel locked and skidding forward 
when the brakes are applied, and the wheel skidding sidewise while the truck 
is moving. 

The results are taken to indicate that, while the maximum shaft stresses 
are practically the same in both desi^pis, the shaft in the full-floating axle can 
be made lighter, and that a higher factor of safety should be employed in the 
semi-floating axle since the bending stresses are continually reversed. As the 
bearing loads in the full-floating axle ore considerably higher, a greater bendiing 
moment is imposed upon the axle housing, thus increasing the production cost 
of tills axle. 

Numerous photographs and drawings of various types of truck rear axles 

are included. 

82400-24-7 
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Die use of Uie combluedl rei^p^thresliert J. G. TAoeABT (C<im4da Mwpt^ 
Farmif Sivift Currmt (Saak,) Sta, Rpt. 6upt 1922, pp, 10-^XS, figa, 2 ),—^Data oa 
the use of the combined reaper-thresher in westexa Oanada are summarised 
la this article. The crop used for the first part of the test wan a SO^acre 
field of Marquis wheat, the straw of whidi averaged 86 in. in length. The 
yield of grain was 89 bu. per acre. The bulk of the grain was harvested in 
two days and stored in a bln as it came from the combine. A thermometer 
was kept in the bin, and at no time did the temperature rise above 95* F. 

The daily maximum temperatures of the air outside the granary were be* 
tween 85 and 90*^. It is considered doubtful if the wheat would have been 
aeo^table for sale on account of the percentage of soft kernels, although 
after four months of storage it did not show any signs of deterioration. While 
thm*e was some shattering of the standing crop when it was approaching the 
degree of ripeness essential to the satisfactory use of the combine, the loss 
from this cause was very little more than in the field which was cut with the 
binder. There was less wheat lost where the combine was used than where 
the binder was used. 

The results are taken to Indicate that if conditions prove to be satisfactory 
for the use of the combine, its use will reduce the cost of harvesting and 
eliminate a great part of the trouble now experienced in securing harvest 
help. Leaving a long stubble and depositing the straw on the ground is re¬ 
garded as a somewhat doubtful advantage in some cases. Certain obvious 
disadvantages of the combine are loss by shattering due to the necessity of 
allowing the crop to stand until it is hard in the head, the possibility of loss 
by hall, snow, or rainstorms, the danger of spoilage after the grain has been 
binned, and the possible refusal of the grain trade to accept wheat direct 
. from the combine. 

A new dynamometer for testing horses, B. V. Coluns (Agr. Engin., 4 
(1988), No, 8, pp, 123f X24 j flga, 2). —^In a contribution from the Iowa Experi¬ 
ment Station a dynamometer for testing horses is described and illustrated. 
Diis is based on the principle of having the horse pull against the resistance 
caused by a weight attached to a cable which passes over a pulley. 

Colony houses for swine, L. Stevsitson (Ontario Dept, Agr, Bui, 297 (192S), 
pp, id, /Iga, 23), —Drawings and bills of material for colony houses for swine and 
other hog yard fixtures are presented and discussed in this bulletin, particular 
reference being made to conditions In Ontario. 

Certain limitations of the Bacillus coll method In water examinations, 
V. G. Baju (Jour, Egg, (London}, 21 (1922), No, 8, pp. 180-188).-—In a contribu¬ 
tion from the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine the results of bacterio¬ 
logical examinations of water supplies are briefiy summarized, leading to the 
condnMon that, in testing for bacterial efficiency of sand filters, samples 
should be coliected from the filter well and not from the clear water reservoir 
where water is usually stagnant for some hours. It is also concluded that, 
in interpretiiig the results of the examination of pipe waters, the possibility 
of an increase of S, ooU having occurred through multlplicatiott in the pipea 
should always be borne in mind before inferring that such increase Indleatos 
fecal contamination or leakage in the mains. 

Beultrlfiicatlon as a sneaxis of sewage purmcattoii, E. A. Coo?sa ( Bioohsa^ 
Jour^ lS (I921)t No, 4, pp, 818<-818)*—In a contribution from the VtAvamitJ of 
Birmingham, experiments to determine to what extent nitrates cu be reduced 
hy 13^ of sewage and to what mctent tim purificntfhu 

of can be effected through the utilization of nitratea by Ihe redtidilg 

present ha the aewige mrb r^rted. 
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The results showed that the dissolred oxygen abson>tloii figures for the 
mixtures of tank liquors and nitrate solutions or filter efiluents were very much 
lower than those for the corresponding mixture of tank liquor and water only. 
These results are taken to indicate that Incuhatlon of the sewage with nitrate 
solutions and filter efiluents leads to the destruction of a considerable amount 
of oxidlzable material present In the sewage. With concentrations of nitrate 
amounting to about 5 in 100,000, the degree of purification was enormous^ 
while with lower concentrations the purification was still appreciable. The 
extent of destruction of the oxidlzable matter was not necessarily proportional 
to the amount of nitrate present. 

A comparison of the dissolved oxygen absorbed in 1, 3, and 6 days showed 
that the 1-day tests indicated a higher degree of purification through denitri¬ 
fication than the 3- and 5-day tests. From this it was concluded that the very 
readily fermentable matter is first attacked in the process of denitrification, 
and that the more resistant oxidlzable matter is largely left and its presence 
indicated in the prolonged dissolved oxygen tests. 

These results as !a whole are taken to indicate the value of employing the 
nitrates produced in sewage filters for further sewage purification. It Is 
thought that in practice considerable economy could be introduced into sewage 
purification by mixing part of the sedimentation tank liquor with the filter 
effiuent, and thus employing the nitrate present for destruction of the more 
readily fermentable material. By this means a smaller filtering area would 
be sufficient to effect ample purification. 

Preliminary studies of the fauna of the Imhoff tank, L. A. Haxtsman 
(Amer. Jour. Pul. Health, IS (192S), No. 8, pp. 656-S58, figs. i ).—Studies con¬ 
ducted by the New Jersey Experiment Stations and the New Jersey State 
Department of Health on the fauna of Imhoff tanks are briefiy reported. 

Samples taken periodically over a term of six months are said to have shown 
that the Imhoff tank under study contains a relatively stable population 
composed of the more minute forms of protozoa. The samples examined were 
secured from the zones of the scum, intermediate liquid, and the sludge in 
process of digestion. The minute flagellates in dimensions of less than 30^ 
were the predominant forms of animal life found, and these fluctuated some¬ 
what in numbers with respect to the acidity of the contents of the tank. The 
dilate protozoa were found In fewer numbers and were relatively less stable 
in their monthly occurrence than the flagellates. 

The septic tank and tile sewage disposal system, H. H. Musselhan and 
0. B. Robet {Mif^igan Sta. Spec. Bui 119 (192S), pp. 33, figg. U).—A septic 
tank and tile sewage disposal system, which is the outgrowth of experience 
gained through the construction of nearly 100 systems and from observations 
on the operation of many of these under various conditions, extending over 
a period of eight years, is described. The system finally arrived at Involves 
the use of four units and two distinct processes of bacterial action. The 
units are (1) an aerobic and settling chamber for the decomposition of solids 
in the sewage, (2) a siphon chamber, (Sf a siphon, and (4) an aerating system 
of draintile for aerobic treatment of the sewaige. 

While it is thought that the processes undergone in this system may very 
greatly reduce the contaminating infiuence of the sewage, it is not assumed 
that freedom from such danger can be guaranteed. With this in view, it is 
stated that the sewers leading to and from the tank should be made water¬ 
tight for a safe distance from the house and well, and that the aerating tile 
system especially should be so placed that it is not a source of danger, 
information on the construcUon of sewage disposal systems of this 
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Staiidartle of production in 8griciilture« A. W, Ashby (Ed4nh, Eev*, BSS 
(10112), Eo. 479 j pp. 90--J07).‘—lSote is made of efforts to compare the produc¬ 
tivity of the agriculture of Great Britain with that of other countries and 
of British agriculture as compared with other industries. The standards 
and methods used are held to have been of value only to economists or states¬ 
men, and for purely farming purposes three methods of measuring the 
productivity of farm organization are suggested, the managerial income of 
the farmer and the return per unit of manual labor and horse labor. Becords 
of five farms for the year 1918-19 are noted to indicate methods of evaluat¬ 
ing production in terms of the use of land, labor, and capital 

Investigations with reference to the returns from agriculture in Fin¬ 
land, 1912—18 to 1018 — 19 , J. E. Sunha (Landtbr. Stpr. MeddeL [Finr 
land}, No8 . 100 (1015), pp. 200, figs. 10; 109 (1916), pp, 2U, figs. S; 118 (1918), 
pp. 207i fig. 1; 128 (1919), pp. 221 fig- i; ISS (1920), pp. 212, fig. 1; 184 (1921), 
pp. 188, fig. X; 141 (1922), pp. 129, fig. 1). —This investigation of financial re¬ 
turns from agriculture in Finland dates from the year 1912 when book¬ 
keeping records from 122 farms, located mainly in the southern and central 
parts of the country, were analyzed and the returns tabulated and graphically 
pres^ited. In 1913, 85; In 1914, 94; in 1915, 162; in 1916, 135; in 1917, 85; 
and in 1918, 84 records were tabulated. 

Farm costing and accounts, 0. S. Obwin (London: Bonn Bros., Lid., 1928, 
pp. 81). —^Two kinds of bookkeeping on the farm are classified as financial ac¬ 
counts, which are relatively simple since they do not involve a knowledge of 
intricate bookkeeping processes, and cost accounts, which are designed to 
interpret costs of production and to supply information as to the economics 
of fhrm management Both types of account keeping are discussed and 
illustrated. 

Nelnraska farm tenancy.—Some community phases, J. O. Bankin (JVe- 
braska Sta. Bui. 196 (1928), pp. 60, figs. 25). —Data previously noted (E. S. B., 
48, p. 1S9) are further analyzed from the point of view of community phases 
of land tenure, setting forth the growth of tenancy in Nebraska from 1880 to 
1^0; the distance to community activities; tenure changes from 1911 to 1820; 
shifts to and from the farms surveyed, 1911 to 1920; communication by means 
of the automobile, telephone, mail delivery, and country roads; churches, 
lodges, and farm organizations; and amusementa An extensive bibliography Is 
included. 

, Nebraska farm tenancy is growing rapidly when measured by acreages, farm 
values, or number of farms, although two-fifths of the farms studied were not 
rented at all during the decade. Tenants shift from farm to farm about twice 
as as do owners but a little leas than twice as often as part ownem 
One-third of the farmers of all tenures have been on the same farms for mom 
than 10 yearn In eastern Nebraska three times as many farmers came to their 
pment farms from within the ccmuuunity as from other communities. Chiarch 
and Smiday school are reaching more farm people of all tenure groups; 
aui ether except In one area peopled by those of Bohemliu^ 

ChefiMBdey^ 
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of them are members of lodges. Only 74 offices were held by the 1,141 farmers 
atadled, end almost half of these were in farmers* organizations. Only abont 
a sixth of all farmers report playing outdoor games, but three-fourths of the 
part owners^ tliree-Sfths of the owners, and less than half of the tenants have 
eQUlpmmt for Indoor games. Musical instruments of some kind are found in 
nearly three homes out of four. 

Intermediate credit for the farmer (Z7. 8 . Dept Apr., 1923, pp. 5), —Ques¬ 
tions and answers on intermediate credit as provided by the Agricultural 
Credits Act of 1923 and essential facts showing the need for it are presented 
in this pamphlet. 

Bural credits In Utah, E. B. Bbossabo (Utah. 8ta. Circ. 4S (1923), pp, S-42, 
/Iff. 1 ),—^The author sets forth in detail the purpose and function of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board and the Federal land banks, the local national Federal farm 
loan associations, and the Joint stock land banks making up the Federal farm 
loan system, and the Federal intermediate credit banks, national agricultural 
credit corporations, and national agricultural rediscount corporations, which 
constitute the newly established intermediate credit system. Bonds and deben¬ 
tures as Investments Is the subject of further discussion, and a critique is 
given of the Federal system of rural credits as a whole, in which it is assumed 
that when, as now contemplated and outlined in laws upon the statutes, it be¬ 
comes actually operative and the minor legal and practical difficulties are over¬ 
come, the farmer’s credit needs will be well taken care of. Appendixes con¬ 
tain the text of the laws of Utah of 1915 dealing with cooperative banks for 
personal credits, a list of national farm loan associations in Utah, and amorti¬ 
zation tables. 

Agricultural credits and cooperative marketing in the United States, B. 
M. Andebson (Chaee Econ. But, 3 (1923), No, 3, p. 35; alse in Econ. World, n, 
ser., 26 (1923), No9. 7, pp, 220-228; 8, pp, 260-262; 9, pp, -—Agriculture 

is held to be an overexpanded industry in which new capital would intensify 
rather than alleviate the difficulties. Cooperative marketing is commended 
where it accomplishes technical improvements in the marketing process. It is 
said to have been efia>ecially needed in marketing perisliable commodities but 
not so much so for those having highly competitive markets as do wheat and 
cotton. The holding of commodities for high prices is opposed, and the remedy 
for the farmer’s difficulty is seen In the restoration of the balance among the 
world’s industries through getting Europe back as a great producer and con¬ 
sumer which pays for foods and raw materials by sending a back flow of 
manufactured goods. 

The regulation of agricultural labor conditions In continental Europe, 
H. M, CoNACBXB (Intematl, Labor Off, [OenevaJ, Iniematl, Labor Rev,, 8 
(1983), No, 8 , pp, 173-190), —^The point is made that the nature of the existing 
systems of agriculture in Europe, together with the respective parts to be 
played in each by capital and labor, Is determined partly by physical condi« 
tions favoring one tjrpe of production or another, partly by the demands of 
the consumer, and partly by historical forms of land tenure. 

The three chief agricultural systems of Europe are described as that of the 
northern zone. Including the countries of north and northwest Europe, espe¬ 
cially those bordering on the North Sea, where the carrying on of agricultural 
operations Is based on the work of the whole-time professional laborer; that 
of the south of Europe, including Spain, south Italy, and Sicily, where the 
system Is leapitalistlc based mostly on large-scale landholding; and that of the 
regioa hOtweei northern and Mediterranean Europe, where peasant landhold¬ 
ing and peasant agriculture predominate. 
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Bttferatce is made to an inquiry by a Government eommisalon into tlia 
economic position of the land -worker in the Netherlands. This oommlssloii 
eame to the principal concluslmi that the protection of the worka* on the land 
ought to be scientifically regulated, and dealt with the application to the land 
worker of various forms of insurance against sickness, accident, Invalidism, 
and old age. The principal provisions of legislation with regard to agricul* 
tnral labor must Include the question of hours, the work of other than whole- 
time male laborers, and insurance problems 

It is held that while it may be possible to regulate hours of labor In con¬ 
nection with the more uniform systems of northern Europe, it is difficult to 
do so in north Italy and Hungary. To attempt to deal with the single problem 
seasonal unemployment alone presents great difficulties. Schemes of in¬ 
surance against agricultural unemployment in Europe do exist, but only in a 
few countries of northern Europe and not where they are most needed. The 
statutory regulation of hours of labor would seem to depend mainly on the 
question of whether a capitalized system of agriculture has given rise to a 
class of land workers who have succeeded in attaining some degree of organi¬ 
sation among themselves. This Is often wholly lacking Just where it seems 
most required. Protection by Insurance against accidents is apparently a 
bmiefit enjoyed most securely by agricultural workers in an Industrialized 
country. The one device which may be said to be common to most European 
countries for the stabilizing or improving of agricultural labor conditions Is 
land settlement 

The Scottish farm worker, J. Wilson (World Agr,, 2 (1922), No. 4, pp, 188, 
189, fig. 1). —^The wages and worldng hours of farm workers and the living con¬ 
ditions provided for them are noted briefly. 

The French farm worker, G. Risleh (Le TravaiUeur Agrioole FranQOii, 
Faris: Payot, 1928, pp, 281). —^This treatise is presented In two parts, the first 
covering the economic and social position of the farm laborer and the second 
measures for the protection of agricultural labor, including insurance, preventive 
hygiene, encouragement of ownership of small holdings, cooperation, and mutual 
aid. 

CampulBory accidieiit insurance of agricultural workers in Italy ( U. 8. 
Dept. Labor, Bur. Labor StatU., Mo. Labor Rev., IS (1923), No. 1, pp. 2&-S2).^ 
By a decree of August 23, 1917, compulsory insurance of agricultural labor 
against accident was introduced into Italy. It covers ail cases of accidents oc¬ 
curring in the coarse of employment if they result in death, permanent total 
disability, permanent partial disability reducing the working capacity by more 
than 10 per cent, and temporary total disability resulting in a loss of time of 
more than 10 but less than 90 days. The cost is borne entirely by the owner, 
jibe tenant by emphyteusis or the usufructuary of the land. The territory of 
the kingdom is divided into 35 districts, and In the chief town of each dis¬ 
trict a committee is appointed to fix the insurance rates. A single authorized 
Ini^tutdon in each insurai^ district is authorized to write agricultural accident 
insurance for all properties within the district 

Detailed statistics are available for eight months of the year 1919, and less 
detailed data for 1920 and 1921. From these It is noted that nearly one-foUrth 
of all condensable accidents were due to the handling of tools, especially of 
catting tools. Next in frequency occurred accidents caused hy falls of Injured 
pmmOf by transport apparatus, and by animals not attached to vehicles. The 
admliaslmtive expenses am^ in 1919 to ^.7 per cent, and In 1620 to 814 
per oanb of the total eidendlturos. This measure possesses essentlaliy an 
pertm^tai character, since it is provided that within five years of tim dato:.of 
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Iti ccoEQlng ioto force a report <m the results obtained shall be prepared, on the 
basts of which changes may be introduced. 

Be^idatloiis of the Secretary of Agrlcnltiire under the V. S. Warehonse 
Act of August Ilf 1916« as amended*—-Berlsed regulations for cotton 
warehousest approved May iB9« 1923 (U. 8 . Dept. Agr,, Bur. Agr. Eeon., 
8 erv. and Eegulat. Announcements 16 (iPCd), pp. /y-d5).--These regulations are 
amendatory of and intended to supersede the rules and regulations previously 
noted (B. S. R., 48, p. 93). The text of the U. S. Warehouse Act as amended 
July 26,1919, and February 28,1923, is appended* 

Warehousing farm products under the U* 8* Warehouse Act ( JJ. 8. Dept. 
Ayr*, 1923, pp, This pamphlet contains questlonB and answers intended to 
make dear the provisions of the law of August 16,1916 (E. S. E., 35, p. 308), 
as subsequently amended (see above). 

Regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture under the U* 8* Cotton Stan* 
dards Act (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ., 8erv. and Regulat. Announce^ 
ments 80 (1928), p. /V+3i).—Regulations under the act of March 4, 1923, are 
fixed and promulgated to be in force on and after August 1, 1923. 

Grain Futures Act, 1922 (U. 6. Dept. Agr., Mi»c. Circ. 10 (1928), pp. [2]+ 
65). —General rules and regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture with re* 
spect to contract markets are presented here, as Issued June 22, 1923. The 
text is given of the Grain Futures Act, September 21,1922, and of the Future 
Trading Act of August 24, 1921, as well as of decisions of the U. S. Supreme 
Court bearing upon the constitutionality of these acts. 

Interim report on fruit and vegetables, Linlithgow (London: Min. Agr. 
and Fisheries, 1923, pp. lJf6, figs. 5). —^The departmental committee on distribu¬ 
tion and prices of agricultural produce, appointed to inquire into the methods 
and costs of selling and distributing agricultural, horticultural, and dairy 
produce in Great Britain and to consider whether, and if so by what means, 
the disparity between the price received by the producer and that paid by the 
consumer can be diminished, submits an interim report based upon statistical 
data obtained from about 86 returns to questionnaires distributed. Recom¬ 
mendations are submitted with reference to the improvement of railway rates 
and facilities, the closer regulation of marketing costs and practices, the dis¬ 
posal of surplus produce, the standardization of packages, instruction with 
regard to grading and packing, and cooperation among producers. 

It is suggested that earlier statistical information with regard to vegetables 
might be published during the planting season, and that the effective organi¬ 
sation of the trade as a whole should be encouraged. 

The cattle crisis in Argentina, G. B. L. Abner ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. 
Boon., Foreign 8ect. Rpt. 29 (1928), pp. 1+52, pis. 2).—This is a mimeographed 
report compiled from official and commercial sources, which sets forth the eco¬ 
nomic position of the cattle Industry in Argentina, proposed measures for con¬ 
trol, the development of new foreign markets, cattle prices in Buenos Aires 
and Chicago, the British market for Argentine beef, the profits of packing 
companies and the control of the Argentine packing Industry, the cost of pro- 
du<^on of beef cattle in Argentina, cattle resources of the country, and export 
duties. Statistical tables in the appendixes show exports of frozen and chilled 
beef as well as of Jerked beef, canned beef, and hides through periods of years. 

Rides and skdns <17. 8, Tariff Oomn., Tariff Inform. 8er. No. 28 (1922), pp. 
lll+2Bf i).—This report was isrepared by F, A. Roper, M. A. Smith, L. Q. 
Ctotmor, and others. It is concerned with the supply of hides and skins and 
Use fMatton of domeitlc produetloa to consumption; the position of the large 
pMws In the hide and leather industry; the relation hetwemi the price of 
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}Me» and al live mttle and tha^ ptobable effect of a duty in benelltiatf ttie 
cattlemen; the tanning and leather industries, with special reference to the 
protMible effect of a duty on hides and skins upon price of leather prod¬ 
ucts as well as upon the export trade therein; and compensatory duties. 

Ooopwation in marketing poultry products, T. A. Bsnson (0am4a Bepi* 
Apr., Live Stock Branch Buh n. ser. (/PSS), pp. 15).—^Details of orgoniza- 
tiou for cooperative marketing, handling the commodity, and financing are 
set forth. 

Weather, Crops, and Markets < U. 8, Dept Apr,, Weather, €rop$, and Mark* 
ofs, t (im), Nos, id, pp. Jt57‘-480, ftffe. 9; 19, pp. m-d04, Mb, 4: pp. 9(^44. 
Mb* ft; 91, pp. 649S68, Mb. £).—Tabulations and charts recording the temperai 
tore and precipitation in the United States during the weeks ended October 80 
and November 6, 13, and 20, 1923, are given in these numbers, together with 
general and local summaries of weather conditions. The usual weekly and 
monthly reports on idie receipts and prices and the position in the market of 
Important classes of crops and livestock and of specific commodities are given 
in each number, together with estimates of production of different specific 
cropa The estimated crop conditions, November 1,1923, with comparisons, the 
usual current farm price tables, and numerous summaries and crop reports 
appear in No. 20, as well as an article on the use of calcium arsenate on cotton 
plants noted on page 259. In No. 21 data are reported as to the percentage 
of infestation of wheat fields by garlic, cockle, and cheat in 1921 in Penn¬ 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Montana. 

Farmers’ Market Bulletin (North Carolina Sta. Farmers' Market Bah, 10 
(1929), Nob. 65, pp. 12, Mb. 2; 66, pp, 8).—^In the first of these two numbers, a 
brief note is presented with a chart illustrating the average price of live hogs 
by months in the year on the Chicago markets and discussing the best time 
for the producer to market his hogs. In the second, brief notes suggesting 
better marketing practices are given. Other notes and announcements axe 
presented in both numbers, together with the usual list of products which 
farmers have for sale. 

Prices uf Ohio farm products, J. I. Falconeb (Ohio Bia, But. 965 (1929), 
pp, 101-^149, Mb. 10 ).—^It Is the purpose of this study to set forth some of the 
leading factors which have to do with price changes and relationships, princi¬ 
pally those other than a general rise or fall in the price level. Changes in sup¬ 
ply due to variation in crop yields and acreage and seasonal supply are noted, 
giving data for wheat, hogs, eggs, and market milk, which illustrate the close 
relation between seasonal supply and prices. Other factors and relationships 
that axe briefly discussed are cost of production and price, the com and bog 
ratio, the varialdon in the relative prices of farm products, price cycles, the 
effects of demand and quality upon price, the price of farm products and the 
price of land, and regional variations in prices. Sources of market Informa¬ 
tion are briefly noted, mid several tables of prices of Ohio farm products es> 
tending over a series of years are included. 

mxe Standard of Mfe in a typical section of diversified farming, E. D, 
KxSEPAiBicic (New York Cornell Bia. Buh 429 (1929), pp. 199, Mb. The 
study upon which this report, which was also submitted in partial fulfiUmeiit 
Id? the requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy at OofneU Undveisltyt 
is based was planned to determine in so far as possible the weights to be given 
to ecem^inlc well-being, education of parents and dilldren, use of letsure tlmsi 
bettacia^t Iff home suriOmidingi, and partldpation in n^tthborbood end em# 
munltjr^js^vittes of life, 'Hie term as used Iwi 
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Itudleates the etim total of values eujoved by the family as evideuced through 
the aequisitioa and expenditure of income and through the use of time in the 
satisfaction of wants for things both material and spiritual 

Data were obtained by the survey method. The field work for the study 
of the farm business in the year ended March 81, 1919, was conducted by the 
department of agricultural economics and farm management at Cornell I7ni^ 
verslty. About 720 records of the farm business were taken on farms in 
Qeneseo, York, Caledonia, Avon, and Lima townships, Livingston County, New 
York. The field work for the study of the business of the household for the 
year ended August 81, 1921, was carried on by the department of rural social 
organisation at Cornell University, cooperating with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Seonomics and the Office of Home Economics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. About 410 records were obtained from families that were living 
on the same farms in 1920-21 as in 1918-19. Of the 402 records finally used 
in the tabulation and analysis, 295 were from homes of owners and 107 of 
tenwts. A scale of values for rating the homes with regard to standard of life 
was worked out from the opinions and suggestions received from approximately 
100 replies of specialists and teachers in rural subjects, farm bureau and 
home demonstration leaders, editors of farm Journals, farmers, and others, 
to whom a tentative scale had been submitted. 

Some of the conclusions from the analysis of relationships are that the 
correlation between size of business, as measured by acres, capital, and work 
units, and the standard of life is about 0.4. The production of crops is less 
closely related than is size of business, and diversity, designated by percentage 
of receipts from crops In 1919, bears no relation to the standard of life in 
terms of total values. Mortgage and i)ersonal debt can not be held as lowering 
the standard of life, nor can farm tenancy be regarded as menacing it seriously. 
Living conditions in tenant homes compare very favorably with those in owner 
homes. 

A few more than half of the families having high expenditures for all pur¬ 
poses have correspondingly high standards of life. Parents with relatively 
higher education are enjoying relatively higher standards, as well as using 
more capital or employing more labor; in fact, education is more closely related 
to total values than is numi)er of acres. From the same standpoint and on 
a similar basis, education of children is more closely related to total values 
than is that of parents, and apparently the inclination to keep the children in 
school is a more significant index than is the tendency to cultivate more acres, 
to invest more capital, or to employ more labor. 

The value and condition of the farmhouse bears practically the same re¬ 
lation to the standard of life as does capital or work units, that of the furni¬ 
ture, however, showing somewhat less relation than does the value of the 
house. The coefficients, 0.52 and 0.45, respectively, suggest that approximately 
half of the families giving the larger amounts for church support are enjoying 
relatively high standards of life, although apparently not more than one-third 
of the families high in church attendance are correspondingly high in total 
values* The number of papers and magazines taken bears about the same 
relation to the standard of life as do capital and work units. Although 
analysed for only 50 farms ranking highest and lowest, respectively, in total 
values, the particlpatioii of members of the family as leaders in neighborhood 
and ^mmukty activities, the expression of desire for neighborhood or com- 
muidty bettmnent, and am^redation of certain advantages in farm life, show 
A jSosidbmty of close relationship to the standard of life. 
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^bles are giTen showing the cOriWiatlon between various factors. Blaiik 
forms used In coUectiBg t^e data and a list of 118 publications beartng upon the 
question of the rural standard of living are Includedi 

Agrtcttltural eooperatim in the southern highlands of the United States* 
O. D. Cahfbkix {World Apr., 8 ), ifo. 4, pp. 190^ 191, /tpa 4).~A brief hlih 

tory is givmi of a general agricnltnral association organized among the hill 
farmers of n comer of Buncombe County, N. 0. 

Danish agriculture and its coopendiTe system, S. 85 bxn 8KN (TForhi Apr.* 
f (19BB), No. 4, pp. 189-18S, 185, figs. 8 ).—^The productivity of agriculture in 
Denmark and the development of the cooperative system are briefly set forth* 

Agrioidtnr8.~Gmeral report and analytical tables {FourteerUh Oentuo 
V. 8., S (1990), pp. 9S5, figs. 81 ).—^Thls volume of the Fourteenth Census of the 
United States contains the general report and analsrtical tables of the census 
of agriculture arranged in chapters devoted to farms and farm property; size 
of farms; farm tenure; farm statistics by color and tenure of farmer; farm 
statistics by race, nativity, and sex of fanner; farm operators by age, number of 
years on farm, and farm experience; farm mortgages; selected farm expenses, 
cooperation, and farm facilities; livestock on farms and elsewhere; llvestocdc 
products; summary for all crops; individual crops; forest products of farms, 
and nurseries and greenhouses; and farm population. 

AgHcnltnral situation in Czechoslovakia, L. G. Michael ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Bur. Agr. Boon., Foreign Sect. Rpt. 80 {1988), pp. f+5P).—^Thls and the fol¬ 
lowing are mimeographed reports covering an agricultural survey of Europe 
and especially of the Danube Basin. Statistics of production and exportable 
surplus of the principal agricultural products of the districts of Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia, Slovakia, and Ruthenia are summarized here. 

The conclusions are reached that the depressed state of agriculture in Czecho¬ 
slovakia is temporary, depending upon unstable economic conditions, that 
wheat consumption will probably increase because of the higher standard of 
living, and that the wheat deficit will be balanced by Imports from the surplus- 
producing States to the south, rather than by drawing a considerable propor¬ 
tion of flour from the United States, as at present. 

Agiicultural situation in the Republic of Hungary, L. Q. Michael (U. 8 . 
Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Boon,, Foreign Sect. Rpt. 81 (1988), pp. [5]-(-68).—This 
repent consists of a statistical review of the pre-war balances of tiie districts 
oi the Old Kingdom of Hungary, their pre-war foreign trade, and the present 
Mtuation with respect to wheat, rye, com, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar and 
fodder beets, and livestock. In the appendix is presented a report on the land 
reform In the Republic of Hungary, by D. A. Willson. 

Agriculture and livestock in Sweden, 1810 and 1920, h. Widell 
den] K. Statis. Cmtratbyrdn, Sveriges Off. Statis., Jordhr. ooh Boskapsskdtsdl, 
1919, pp. Vlll+iPf 1980, pp. XI+861 ).—Statistics of agriculture, livestodc, 
and wages are presented for the current years, continuing the series previously 
noted (E. S. R, 44, p. 884). The volume for 1920 contains a summary of a 
statistical inquiry for the period 1918 to 1920, Inclusive. 

AOBICTriTUBAI EDUCATION. 

^ Does mentaUty luttomiee the choice of high school subjects? X B. Hmrno 
(Fooui. Bd. Mag-, 8 {1988), No. 8, pp. 178-186).—In order to ascertain the In- 
hnchco ^ the mental level of the pupil upon the choice of concrete and abi^act 
subjects, the Otis mental test jwas given to similar groups ^ksting vocational 
and subjects in a number of diiferent schools in Texas. The 

vocattoiial group was composed of students electing agriculture, home economy 
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ics, and trades, while the nonvoeational one was distributed among those choos¬ 
ing Latin, Spanish, French, physics, and mathematics. 

The students electing vocational subjects had a median index of brightness 
8.98 points lower than the median for a similar group of nonvocational stu- 
denta The medians for agriculture, home economics, Latin, Spanish, and 
mathematics were, respectively, 93.83, 97, 104.06, 97.05, and 95.11. The results 
of other investigations which indicate the influence of parental occupation, 
nationality, race, and other influences are also noted in this connection. A 
brief list of references is given. 

The relationship between the vocational agricultural department of a 
high school and the high school as a whole, J. L. Hypes (Jour. Bwral Ed., S 
(W2S), No, 2, pp, 49-^8, fig, 1 ).—^The author takes into consideration the funda¬ 
mental Questions of the number of students who should be trained for farming, 
the definition of aims and content of vocational education in agriculture, and 
the differentiation and mutuality of aim which exist between vocational edu¬ 
cation in agricultural and nonvocational education. He concludes that effective 
vocational and educational guidance and an adequate vocational and general 
education for high school students who plan to farm necessitate such administra¬ 
tive and pedagogical provisions as are to be found in a general high school 
with a strong department of vocational agriculture. It is held that this depart¬ 
ment should be under the Immediate administration and supervision of the 
local principal. It is not intended, however, to minimize the importance of 
State supervision. 

BuUetin of general information concerning vocational agriculture in 
Texas (Tex, State Bd. Vocat Ed, Bui. 154 (192S), pp, [11+51, figs, 28 ),—^Thls 
booklet offers information with regard to the equipment required In teaching 
vocational agriculture, outlines courses and part-time work, and makes sug¬ 
gestions as to the community activities which should be undertaken by the 
vocational teacher. 

Hvening school work in vocational agriculture, A. M. Field (Vocat, Ed, 
Mag,, 2 (1923), No. 2, pp, 97-103, figs. 2 ).—^The Importance of classes for farm 
workers In outlying communities, conducted by the teacher of vocational agri¬ 
culture In the high school, is stressed, and suggestions are made as to job 
groups for study, methods of presentation, informal recitations, and teaching 
devices. It is urged that the class conduct a survey of farming practices in 
connection with the study of job groups, and a blank form for use In gathering 
the data is reproduced. At least six months of supervised practical work is 
recommended for recognized evening school work. 

Postgraduate training in agriculture at Pusa (Agr, Jour. India, 18 (1923), 
No, 5, pp. 528-532 ),—^A brief summary is presented of plans for the develoimient 
of facilities for postgraduate courses in agriculture and the training of agri¬ 
cultural specialists at the Agricultural Research Institute and College at Pusa 
under the supervision of the Governm^t of India. 

Graduate work in textiles and clothing, K, T. Cbanor (Jour, Home Econ., 
16 (1924) t No, 1, pp. 14-17 ),—It is ui;ged that the field Is broad for research in 
economic, social, historical, educational, artistic, chemical, and hygienic prob¬ 
lems associated with textiles and clothing. 

A training school for home makers, C. E. Reed (Vocat. Ed, Mag., 2 (1923), 
Nos, 2, pp. 119-123, figs. 4; 3, pp. 209-213, figs. 8).—A continuation school for 
girls employed in the mills of Fall River, Mass., is described. 

Consolidation of schools and transportation of pnpils, J. F. Abel ( U, S, 
Bur, Ed. But, 41 (1923), pp. iy+l$5, pis. IS, figs, 25).—The different forms of 
school consolidation in general but more particularly as It applies to rural 
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duced as resalt of open polUnatlons. A. L, Schrader^ of the same station, 
r^rted that a definite relation was found in grape priming studies between 
vigor of growth and productivity, the maximum production occurring in canes 
of medium vegetative tendencies Auchter and Schrader, in discuaalug fruit 
spur growth and fruit bud production in the apple, pointed out the inadvis¬ 
ability of drawing too hasty and general conclusions from preliminary investi¬ 
gations. They found that in middle aged trees as high as 40 per cent of the 
spurs may be permanently nonblooming, and that in the crop year all spurs on 
biennially fruiting apple trees may bloom, irrespective of length. A. J. Farley 
reported that peaches may be profitably thinned over a relatively long period. 

L. G. Schermerhom found that the shape of sweet potatoes was decidedly* 
affected by fertilizers, the absence of potash resulting in an elongation of the 
roots. R. Magruder reported that limestone used alone had a favorable in¬ 
fluence on all vegetables, but that when used in connection with chemicals it 
may have a deleterious effect on cucumbers and tomatoes. J. Bushnell, report¬ 
ing upon the effect of temperature on potato plants stated that Increased res¬ 
piration at high temperatures, resulting in the loss of carbohydrates, is the 
factor responsible for the failure of potato plants to form tubers under such 
conditions. In dormancy studies with the onion, V. R. Boswell was unable to 
stimulate renewed growth activities by the action of freezing or of etherization. 
H. W. Schneck emphasized the need of artificial pollination of greenhouse 
tomatoes and discussed various practices. W. E. Loomis reported as to the 
effect of hardening on transpiration and root replacement, stating that hard- 
med plants transpired much more rapidly than do tender plants. The value 
of statistical records for determining tlie constancy of tomato strains was 
emphasized by H. D, Brown, H. C. Thompson reported that the time of plant¬ 
ing was the sole important factor concerned in the premature seeding of celery. 

The importance of using seedlings of large size and good vigor In the prop¬ 
agation of the apple was urged by E. Sax. A. F. Vlerheller found that heat, 
light, moisture, temperature, and wounding and girdling of parent branch had 
no appreciable effects on the rooting of apple cuttinga J. S. Bailey reported 
the finding of protoplasmic connections between the cells of all living tissue 
of the apple tree. 

W, C. Dutton and H. M. Wells stated that Bordeaux mixture reduced the 
size of Montmorency and Morello cherries and increased transpiration in the 
cut shoots of the cherry. C. 0. Starring, reporting upon work at the University 
of California bn the influence of carbohydrate and nitrogen content on root 
production in tomato cuttings, stated that roots were formed abundantly under ^ 
conditions of high carbohydrates and low nitrogen. C. H. Connors found that 
the color of hydrangea flowers could be effectively controlled by the regulation 
of the lime content of the soil. I. 0. Hoffman reported that thermoelectric 
tests with purple and green potato sprouts showed a much higher temperature 
in the dark colored sprouts, and suggested a possible relation between tlpbum 
and color. 

A Joint session held with the American Phytopathological Society and the 
Horticultural Inspection Service of the American Association of Entomologists 
brought out some interesting discussions concerning the actual liarmfulness of 
crown galls on nursery stocks. 

Dr. M. J. Dorsey, of the West Virginia Station, was elected president and 
0. F. <?lbse, of the U* S. D^artment of Agriculture, secretary for the ensuing 
year. 
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The attitude of the various nations which participated in the 
World War toward the support of agricultural research since the 
termination of the conflict is a matter well worthy of study. This 
is particularly true because agriculture was credited with such a vital 
part in successful resistance, and its response to the extraordinary 
demand put upon it was so largely attributable to the results of 
research. No comprehensive survey seems to have been attempted, 
as yet, and in many cases the data at hand are too incomplete for 
detailed discussion. For Great Britain, Canada, and France, how¬ 
ever, considerable information has become available. 

In their agricultural policies all of the combatant countries seem 
to have been confronted with conflicting desires in greater or lesser 
degree. On the one hand, the war has furnished a concrete and 
convincing demonstration of the intrinsic value of agricultural re¬ 
search to a nation and tended toward its perpetuation on an adequate 
and permanent basis. On the other hand, the stupendous financial 
outlaysandeconomic waste of the struggle have given strong impetus 
to the curtailment of expenditures in every direction. Tlie resultant 
action from these opposing forces has varied widely in the different 
countries. 

Extended discussion was given in these columns last June of some 
of the developments in Great Britain. Tlie outstanding event has 
been the repeal in 1921 of the war-time legislation known as the 
Com Production Act. This repeal discontinued the direct Gov¬ 
ernment subsidies for grain production, but it also contained new 
legislation, one feature of which was the making of an appropriation 
of £1,000,000 to the Development Fund, of which £850,000 was avail¬ 
able for use in England and Wales and the remainder in Scotland. 
This fund is the chief source of financial support by the British 
Government to agricultural education and research. Originally in¬ 
stituted in 1909, it has been largely instrumental in the upbuilding 
of a definite system of agricultural research and demonstration. 

Information recently made public indicates that fully one-half of 
the fund last provided has now been allocated for agricultural re- 
set^nh and advismy work in England and Wales. Of this amount, 
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£76,200 has been allotted for capital expenditures for general re¬ 
search and £114,350 for maintenance. In addition, £150,000 has 
been assigned to research in animal diseases, £42,400 to the work of 
the National Poultry Institute, £49,350 to advisory work, and £64,700 
to special grants and miscellaneous enterprises. 

For jinany of the research institutes the grant freon this fund 
represents a very large proportion of their total resources, while 
others receive considerable contributions from outside sources., In 
general, however, the net result has been a marked expansion. For 
the fourteen research institutes in England, there has come about 
an increase in funds from about £19,000 per annum before the war 
and £77,000 at its close to about £127,000. For certain centers the 
development has been particularly striking. Thus, for the well- 
known work of Rothamsted, the grants have risen from £5,000 to 
£24,400. At Cambridge University, where the research institute 
has specialized in plant breeding and animal nutrition, thei'e has 
been an increase from £5,350 to £26,200, and at Oxford Univemty, 
stressing agricultural economics, from £800 to £10,500. Fruit grow¬ 
ing at Bristol University and dairying at the University of Reading 
have been similarly fostered, with rospective increases of from 
£3,600 to £18,900 and £2,200 to £11,700. 

It is Imported that still further increases are quite probable in the 
near future for some of these institutions. Within the past few 
weeks announcement has been made of the acceptance by Oxford 
University of grants for an institute in agricultural engineering. 

This continuance and extension of Government aid is regarded 
by the Development Commissioners themselves as very significant 
of the increased appieciation of agricultural research in Great 
Britain. As stated by them in a report previously quoted in these 
colunms, “the new grant for agricultural education and research 
is indeed a noteworthy illustration of the change that has taken 
place in the outlook of farmers’ leaders. The change has, of course, 
been accelerated by the experiences of war, but it must ascribed 
primarily to the progress already made by those engaged in agri¬ 
cultural education and researdi. If farmers had not seen for them¬ 
selves the improvements that have been effected, and further, if they 
had not recognized the possibilities of development by enlisting for 
their industry the services of scientific men, there would have bswi 
ho payment of £850,000 into the fund; and in the present financial 
condition of the country, curtailment, rather than extemhon of 
^iricidtural education and rc^rch, must have been fac^ in the 
imm^ate future.” 

^ of Canada it must be observed that (he postwkr diir 

are much less eneotiraging. In the Poiminioh, Fedi!^ 
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aid to the provinces for fostering agriculture was initiated in 1913 
with the passage of the Agricultural Instruction Act, which appro¬ 
priated a total of $10,000,000 to the various provinces for a ten- 
year period. Tliis period terminated March 31, 1923, and pro¬ 
vision was made by Parliament for the continuance of the appro¬ 
priation only on a considerably reduced basis and for a single year. 
Despite efforts for its extension, it is reported that official notice 
has recently been given to the provincial ministers of agriculture 
by the Dominion Prime Minister that no further financial assistance 
is to be expected. This decision, it is understood, has been reached 
in an endeavor to obtain an approximate balance between the Do¬ 
minion revenues and expenditures. Its practical effect is to throw 
upon the provinces the entire financial burden of agricultural in¬ 
struction. According to a recent issue of Scientific Agricidture, 
the official organ of the Canadian Society of Technical Agricul¬ 
turists, it is thought that in Ontario and Quebec existing projects 
will be substantially continued from provincial funds. For the re¬ 
maining provinces, however, a serious curtailment of activities is 
deemed well-nigh inevitable. 

The great bulk of the disbursements under the act have been for 
purposes of instruction rather than for research, but the withdrawal 
of funds can hardly fail to rotard experimental work in progress 
or in contemplation. A "statement from the society in advocacy of the 
grant points out that a great deal of the work on behalf of agricul¬ 
ture in Canada thus far has been of an elem'entary character, but 
maintains that “ the time has come in agriculture as it has in other 
industries when deeper and more difficult problems must be dealt 
with. Kesearch of a high order is therefoi'e imperative. In the 
various provinces, facilities, a number of which have been provided 
through the Federal assistance, are available and men with advanced 
training are becoming numerous. Money is all that is required to 
put them to work on problems which, while they may be centered 
in provinces, are of national importance. Canada is wonderfully 
equipped with agricultural institutions, institutions that are staffed 
with highly trained men but institutions that, one and all, are starv¬ 
ing for financial assistance to do research worji. Kesearch work for 
the countiy as a whole can not be confined to one department or one 
laboratory, nor can teaching institutions live without it. Ktesearch 
work was not specified in the act proving the grant, but institutions 
are now ready for it; problems of all kinds are pressing for solu¬ 
tion, and men must be trained to deal with them.” 

Appar^tly there is no disposition to diminish the appropriations 
of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, and there is the pos¬ 
sibility increased provkipn through this agency although there 
ace no indications of such a development. In any case, however, 
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Canadian society foresees increased difficulty in 'providing an 
adequate supply of trained men for the depsrlment’s work unless 
the resources of the colleges are at least maintained at their present 
levels. This factor adds appreciably to the ultimate serioumess of 
the situation. 

Notice has also been received of the suspension of the publication 
of the Agricidturdl Gazette of Canada with the current March-April 
issue. This journal has been published by the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture as its official organ, and it was in the midst of its 
eleventli volume. While not utilized primarily as a medium for the 
publication of the department’s research work, it has contained many 
official announcements, useful summaries of the various educational, 
experimental, and extension activities, news notes, and other data. 
Its nonappearance will materially increase the difficulty of keeping 
in touch with happenings in the Canadian field. 

In France, notwithstanding the heavy financial burdens from the 
war, governmental policy seems to be shaping itself very definitely 
toward increasing activity in agricultural research. This is the 
result of a movement in progress for several years. In 1918 a notable 
paper was presented to the French Academy of Sciences by M. 
Tisserand, honorary director of agriculture, in which the need 
of comprehensive experimentation was set forth. He drew attention 
to the fact that “ the countries which have made the greatest prog¬ 
ress in agriculture and which obtain the greatest riches and most 
abundant harvests are those which have fostered on the most gen¬ 
erous basis the institutions of research and instruction of the highest 
grade, and developed in all the rural classes a desire for experimen¬ 
tation and confidence in the discoveries of investigators, as well as 
in the efficiency of their application.” In conclusion he declared 
that the road to follow was clearly indicated, as embracing “ a service 
of stations and laboratories for scientific research and a service of 
popularization and teaching to guide agriculture in the path of 
pK^ess.” 

Early in 1919, a law was enacted by the Government establidiing 
departmental and regional offices of agriculture with a view to 
stimulating agricultural production and rehabilitation through dem¬ 
onstrations and other extension methods. These offices, it is reported, 
speedily found themsdves confronted by a multitude of complex 
problems, solution for which could only be expected from patient 
Si^tific study in the laboratory. As one account puts it, ** without 
a well-organized service of stations and laboratories, where diemists, 
{ffiymcistB, and other expei^ in natural science could study these 
p^leins and thus methodically work out the future needs of i^- 
i^ture, the agricultural offices would some day fiml themselvee ^ 
i^iseed to a kind of mnpiricism and their efforts blasted by iterjH^.'* 
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Largely in consequence of this situation, the Ministers of Agricul¬ 
ture and Finance were instructed to work out a comprehensive re¬ 
search system, and in 1920 these officials submitted to the President 
of France a joint report This report embraced an elaborate project 
completely, reorganizing the existing' facilities. Briefly stated, it 
included the establishment of a large central station at Versailles- 
Trianon for research in agronomy, phytogenetics, plant pathology 
and'entomology, and agricultural ornithology at an estimated cost 
of 1,600,000 francs; a station in Paris for the study of animal and 
human nutrition to cost 125,000 francs; a series of regional stations 
for agronomy, pomology, zootechny, and dairying to cost collectively 
950,000 francs; the reorganization of sixty-eight of the seventy-five 
existing stations and laboratories at a cost of 700,000 francs; and 
the provision of a central library and publication service to cost 
100,000 francs. 

The total initial cost to the Federal Treasury was thus estimated 
at 3,475,000 francs, and the annual cost of maintenance at 4,000,000 
francs as compared with the actual expenditure at that time of 
1,385,000 francs per annum. Provision was also contemplated for 
the administration of this new system by a central office of scientific 
research as applied to agriculture, located within the Department 
of Agriculture and in charge of a director assisted by an administra¬ 
tive council. 

This plan seems never to have been acted upon in its entirety, but 
early in 1921 an appropriation of 2,000,000 francs was made for ex¬ 
perimental work, and the establishment was authorized of an In¬ 
stitute of Agi'icultural Research as an office of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture. A subsequent presidential deciee prescribed the organiza¬ 
tion and functions of this institute. 

Under this decree, the institute was charged with developing 
scientific research applied to agriculture with a view to stimulating 
increased production. To this end the existing laboratories and sta¬ 
tions hitherto administered by the department were transferred to 
its jurisdiction, and within the limits imposed by the appropriations 
is was wnpowered to establish new stations and laboratories, grant 
subsidies to either public or private institutions for agricultural 
investigation, and odierwise assist scientific workers to devote them¬ 
selves to this field of inquiry.. 

The administration of the institute was intrusted, under the gen¬ 
eral supervision of the Minister of Agriculture, to a director and a 
council of administration of twenty-eight members. Of these mem¬ 
bers ax are selected by the Academy of Sciences, a like number by the 
Academy of Agriculture, and the remainder by the Minister of Agri- 
culhore, three being mmnbers of Parliament, three persons note¬ 
worthy in agriculture or Gcience, tiiree representatives of agricultural 
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iiasociati<»i8, and one a nominee of the Minister of Finance. The 
council must meet at least Semiannually and exercises advisoiy func¬ 
tions Over fiscal matters^ Ihe opening, transfer, or discontinuance of 
laboratories or Nations, and over such questions pertaining to work 
and personnel as may be submitted to it by either the Minister of 
Agriculture or the director of the institute. 

The initial report of the institute covering the calendar year 19^ 
has Only recently become available. This report announces the per¬ 
sonnel of the council as headed by M Tisserand as president; Senator 
de St. Quentin and Dr. Boux, the director of the institute, as vice 
presidents; and M. Bruno, inspector general of the agricultural sta¬ 
tions and laboratories, as secretary; and with a membership which 
contains many of the best known names in French agricultural science. 
Its subdivision into commissions of soils, plants, hygiene and nutri¬ 
tion, mechanics and agricultural physics, and finances is described, 
as well as the fact that the commission on agricultural physics has 
secured the services of several additional members, among whom are 
Mme. Curie and M. Daniel Berthelot. 

The institute has had under its jurisdiction eighty-eight stations 
and laboratories, of which thirty are merely recipients of grants. 
Most of these institutions are specialized, twenty-eight dealing with 
agronomy, eight with enology and viticultural research, four with 
agronomy and enology, twelve with entomology and phytopathology, 
nine each with physics and agricultural information and special 
laboratories of various kinds, four with vegetable biology, three with 
studies of resins, two each with microbiology, sericulture, zootechny, 
the nutrition of man and animals, and mechanics, and one each with 
pomology, agrotechny, phytogenetics and seed testing, and animal 
^seases. The total personnel of these stations was 236, of whom 134 
were directors and heads of departments. 

Partly to provide a medium for the publication of the station re¬ 
search, the institute has taken over as its official organ the Awnales 
de la Science Agronomigue Fmngaiae et ^Itrcmgire. This journal, 
it will be recalled, was established in 1884 by M. Louis Grandeau, and 
for some time has been published under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Alumni Association of the National Institute 
of Agriculture. The institute is also continuing the publication of 
the Armedea dc Bpiphytiea. 

Considerable attention has also been given to the development of 
a eentral research library. Tliis is evidently to be conduded in the 
interests of the station group as a whole and is expected to function 
in Yarious ways as a central clearing house of inf(nrmati(m. / 

' . ’i , ' ■ ' . ' ' ^ 

conservative polity luie been pursued as regards the opmiini; df 

research Nations in France, but on October 18,19^,' a 
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was issued looking toward the establishing of a ce;itral station and 
a series of regional stations for the improvement of cultivated plants. 
Under this decree the central station is charged with the building up 
of as complete collections as possible of improved varieties of both 
domestic and foreign cultivated plants, the assembling of all avail¬ 
able information on phytogenetics, and with the assistance of the 
regional stations the active prosecution of research in plant breeding 
and related lines. The regional stations are also empowered to carry 
on, independently of the main program, tests of old and new varieties 
with special reference to local conditions and needs. 

Some weeks later a similar decree was issued authorizing eight 
additional central stations, with regional stations in each case. 
These stations would deal, respectively, with agronomy and soil 
biology, physics and agricultural meteorology, microbiology, ento¬ 
mology and agricultural parasitology, phytopathology and vegetable 
parasitology, zootechny, nutrition research, and the prevention of 
animal diseases. It is expected that a number of these stations will 
be grouped as a research center at Versailles, where a tract of about 
seventy-five acres has been acquired in the famous park through the 
cooperation of the Bureau of Waters and Forests. It is thought 
probable that groups will be located at Ville Nave-d’Omon in the 
suburbs of Bordeaux and at Clermont-Ferrand in the Department 
of Puy-de-D6me. 

It is thus apparent that the foundations are being laid for a com¬ 
prehensive system of agncultural research in France, utilizing the 
existing structure as far as possible but supplementing it by more 
adequate provision for fundamental investigations. One of the 
serious handicaps of the French system in the past has been the 
meager financal resources of most of the stations, limiting them 
quite closely to the simpler forms of experimentation. The central 
stations now contemplated are evidently intended to rectify this 
weakness, and their authorization constitutes a direct recognition 
of the value of relatively large scale and generously supported re¬ 
search institutions. 

The success of the new movement will evidently depend quite 
largely upon the permanence and extent of this support, and their de¬ 
velopment will be observed with great interest. The beginning of the 
reorganization at a time of financial stress like the present, however, 
is at once a tribute to the farsightedness of the French Govenunent 
and a hopeful augury for their uninterrupted and successful devel- 
Opmoat 
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RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENa 


AGBICiriTUBAL CHEMISTEY—AOBOTECENT. 

Textile chemistrxi F. J. Coopeb (Lmdmi: Methuen d Ca, Ltd,, 192S, pp, 
IX+235, figs. This volume is designed to furnish the prospective textile 

worker the necessary background of chemical knowledge of the materials 
used in the technical processes of the textile Industry. The first 12 chapters 
constitute an elementary laboratory manual of inorganic chemistry, with a 
chapter on carbon compounds such as is usually Included in such a course, 
This is followed by 6 chapters on the application of chemistry to textiles, 
dealing, respectively, with the natural fibers, the machinery, sizing, bleaching, 
dyeing, and mercerizing. 

Perfumes and cosmetics^ with special reference to synthetics, W. A. 
Poxtohkb (London: Chapman d Hall, Ltd,, 192S, pp. XI+46^. pis. ^7, figs. J).— 
This volume Includes a dictionary of the more Important raw materials used 
in the manufacture of perfumes, details of the preparation of numerous natural 
and synthetic perfumes, and formulas for various cosmetics. 

On glutathione.—-IV, Constitution, J. H, Qxtastel, C. P. Stewart, and 
H. E. Tunnicuffe (Biochem. Jour., 17 (192S), No. 4-5, pp. .—Analyti¬ 

cal evidence is presented that in glutathione, previously shown by Hopkins 
to be a dlpeptid of glutaminic acid and cystein (E. S. R., 46, p. 110), the link¬ 
age takes place between the H of the NHa of cystein and the OH of the OOOH 
group of the glutaminic acid not attached to the NH» group, and that conse¬ 
quently glutathione is itself an a-amino acid. It is pointed out that until 
Cdutathlone is synthesized these conclusions can not be considered final. 

The preparation of creatlnln from creatin, G. Edgar and W. S. Hine- 
6 ARDKRB (Jour. Biol Chom., 56 (1923), No. 3, pp. 881-886). —The method de¬ 
scribed consists essentially in converting creatin into creatinln hydrochlorid 
by treatment with hydrochloric acid and setting free the creatinln by treat¬ 
ment with ammonium hydroxld. The technique is described for tl^ conversion 
of creatin into creatinln hydrochlorid by treatment with gaseous HOI at room 
temperature, or Into creatinln hydroclilorid solution by treatment with hydro¬ 
chloric acid on a steam bath, and for several methods of converting the 
hydrochlorid into free creatinln. The yield of creatinln depends upon the 
combination of methods selected, from 88 to 90 per cent of the theoredoal 
yield being possible. The purity of the substance depends partly upon the 
method and partly upon the purity of the origtoal creatin* T|he most satiis* 
factory method for the final purification of the creatinln consists in dissolving 
1 part by weight of creatlnln in 6 parts of water previously heated to 66^ Cm 
adding 2 volumes of acetone, and cooling the mixture on ice* After standing 
a few hours the creatinln is filtered off, washed with acetone, and dried* 

The composition of cashew nnt oil, A. P. West and 0. 0. Cruz ( PM/^pine 
/oar. Boi., 23 (1923), No. pp. $37-344).—Data, are given on. the conqH> 8 iti 0 !i of 
ihe oil and the press cake obtained from the easbew nut, the seed of Ahacar33um 
neoidenfaic, a small tree ettensively cultivated In the Philippines* Tbdi tree 
808 
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has a large, pearnshaped fmit with a kidney-shaped seed. The fruit 

is eaten raw and the kemal either raw or roasted. The oil obtained from the 
pressed kernels has a sweetish taste and yellow color and is used for edible 
purposes. 

The composition of the oil cake is given as follows: Oil 16.12 per cent, 
moisture 2.37, ash 3.94, protein 31.67, nitrogen 5.7, crude fiber 0.44, and car¬ 
bohydrates 45.46 per cent 

The constants of the cashew nut oil are specific gravity 26.6®/4® 0.9105, 
refractive index at 30® O. 1.4665, iodin value (Hiibl) 85.20, saponification 
value 187.00, acid value 1.45, and unsaponifiable matter (per cent) 1.47. The 
oil consists of 80.4 per cent of olein, 17.3 per cent of stearin, and 1.5 per cent 
of unsaponifiable matter. 

The composition of pill nut oil, A. P. West and S. Balce {Philippine Jour* 
£fci., 23 (1923), No* 5, pp* £6fP-£76).—Analyses are reported of the cold-pressed 
oil of the pili nut obtained from the seeds of Canarium ovatum. This oil is 
light yellow in color, of an agreeable odor and taste, and suitable for culinary 
purposes. The nuts themselves, when roasted, are said to have a delicious 
flavor and are considered by many to be superior to almonds. 

The constants of the oil are given as follows: Specific gravity 30®/4® 0.9069, 
refractive index at 30® 0. 1.4646, iodin value (Httbl) 55.9, saponification 
value 197.4, acid value 1.42, and unsaponifiable matter (per cent) 0.19. As 
the result of the separation of the oil into saturated and unsaturated acids 
and the examination of both fractions, the composition of the oil is given as 
olein 59.6, palmitin 38.2, stearin 1.8, and unsaponifiable matter 0.2 per cent. 

Effect of composition on the complete hydrogenation of some Philippine 
oils with nickel catalyst, A. P. West and L. Gonzaga (Philippine Jour, Sei,, 
23 (1923), No. 3, pp. 277-293, pi. 1, figs. 3).—A simple laboratory apparatus for 
the catalytic hydrogenation of oils is described and illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. The preparation of a nickel catalyst and the use of the 
apparatus for laboratory hydrogenation of oils are described in detail. Data 
are presented on the constants obtained in the hydrogenation of various Philip¬ 
pine oils with 0.6,1, and 3 per cent of nickel for varying periods of time. 

These data show, in general, that for a definite period of absorption an in¬ 
crease In the concentration of nickel gave a decrease in the iodin value and an 
increase In the melting point of the oil. Lumbang oil was reduced to a hard 
solid with an iodin value of 1.08 and a melting point of 67.6 to 71.5® C. Pili 
nut oil when hydrogenated had an iodin value of 0.76 and a melting point of 
66 to 66.8®. Coconut oil when completely hydrogenated had a melting point 
of 32 to 43® and no iodin value. Palomaria oil was not reduced to a hard solid 
fat of high melting point. This is thought to be due to the high acidity of the 
oil 

The isolation from cabbage leaves of a carbohydrate, hitherto nnde* 
scribed, containing three carbon atoms, H. W. Bxjsxon and S. B. Schbtvicb 
(Biochem* Jour,, 17 (1923), No. 4-5, pp. 47M72).—The authors report the Iso¬ 
lation from cabbage leaves of a 8-carbon sugar of the empirical formula 
OtHiOi and a constitutional formula CH,OH.CHOH.O.CHaOH. This formula 
suggests the possibility of the synthesis of the compound in the plant by the 
condensation of formaldehyde and glyc<Hllc aldehyde. 

The carbohydrate is obtained from the liquid remaining after the treatment 
of the cabbage leaves by the technique described by the authors (B. S, R., 46, 
p* 892) and by Chibnall and Schryver (B. S. R., 47, p. 109). The liquid re- 
smlnlng after treatment with barium hydroxid and carbon dioxid in the pres¬ 
ence of akohol ls treated with sulphuric add to remove barium quantitatively, 
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^porAted to a aintp, aztdi the sirup left staiiding under three times its u^el^t 
of 90 per cent alcohol for 2 or IB days. The impure crystals thus obtained are 
treated in a Soxhlet apparatus for 6 hours with absolute alcohol and are then 
boiled with glacial acetic acid and filtered hot The purified substance crystal¬ 
lises in needles melting at 148* 0. These are soluble in cold water and in hot 
glacial acetic acid, but insoluble in most other organic solvents. 

Pecdn and its hypothetical precursor, **protopectin,” F. TtmN (Biochem, 
Jmr,, 17 (192$), No, 4-^, pp, 5id-di4).—Attention is called to the generally ac¬ 
cepted tiieory that unripe fruits contain an insoluble compound, the proto- 
peetin of Fellenberg (B. S. B., 40, p. 202), which on hydrolysis during the proc¬ 
ess of ripening or when heated with acids becomes soluble pectin. As an 
alternative explanation of the fact that it is impossible to obtain as much 
soluble pectin from unripe as from ripe fruits, the author suggests that “ no 
such substance as “protopectin* exists, but that the persistent retention of 
pectin in an apparently insoluble form by the tissue of incompletely ripe fruits 
is due partly to the presence of substances insoluble in water but soluble in 
alcohol, but more particularly to the great difficulty in attaining, by mechanical 
means, really efficient disintegration of the unripe tissue.** 

In support of this theory, data are presented on the amount of pectin re¬ 
covered by extraction with distilled water from the alcohol-extracted dried 
tissue of unripe apples after grinding In a mortar, regrinding twice with sand, 
and autoclaving with hydrochloric acid. From 8.8 gm. of dry tissue, the 
amount of pectlon obtained by these successive treatments was 1.9347, 1.6104, 
0.3238, and 0.1005 gm, respectively. The fact that nearly as much pectin 
was obtained after the second, more efficient grinding as after the "first Is 
thought to prove conclusively that all the pectin occurs In the soluble form. 
“The problem of estimating pectin in fruits, therefore, appears to resolve 
itself, in the first instance, into one of attaining complete disintegration of 
the tissue.** 

The hemlcellnloses, I—III (Biochem, Jour., 17 (1923), No. 4-^, pp. 493-^09 ).— 
Three papers are presented. 

I. The henUceHulose of wheat flour, D. H. F. Clayson and S. B. Schryver 
(pp. 498-406).—^A hemicellulose has been isolated from wheat fiour by suc¬ 
cessive extractions of the glladin by 70 per cent alcohol, the starch by three 
digestions with taka diastase, and the glutenin by repeated extraction with 
dilute alkali. The mass remaining after these extractions is treated with cold 
4 per cent sodium hydroxid which dissolves the hemicellulose, leaving un¬ 
dissolved cellulose and a small amount of cytopectic acid. These are removed 
by filtration through a thick pad of paper pulp made up with 4 per cent 
sodium hydroxid. On acidifying the filtrate with acetic acid, the hemicellu¬ 
lose separates out as a bulky white precipitate which Is filtered, washed with 
cold water and graded strengths of alcohol and ether, and finally air-dried. 

As thus obtained, the flour hemicellulose Is a light white powder which dis¬ 
solves readily in boiling water from which it separates in an amorphous form 
on cooling. It is soluble in n NaOH, from which it can be precipitated by 
acids. 

The Quantitative estimatlmi of hemicellulose in two samples of flour of Imown 
origin, one a “ straight run *’ flour corresponding to a yield of 73 per cent of the 
wlieat and the other a more refined fiour corresponding to a 23 per cent 
yield, gave yields of hemicelluloie of 5.4 and 8.6 per cent, respectively, it is 
SQ^QIpssted that the hemicellulose in fiour may be a factnr in the value of the 
deer for breaffinaking. 

Wt‘Th$ content of etarohea^ S. B. Sdiryver and M. ^Sltoiaas 

(pp. 497^4100).—-The hemicellulose content of various commercial starves has 
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been determined by the method outlined in the previoua paper, with the fol¬ 
lowing yields of crude hemicellulose: Sago 4*1, maize S.9» tapioca 2, wheat 
1.65, and rice 1.2 per cent Practically no hemicellulose was obtained from 
potato starch. From the known nitrogen content of the various starches, the 
net yields of hemicellulose were calculated as sago 8.8, maize 3.6, tapioca 1.7, 
wheat 1.35, and rice 1 per cent * 

The method found most satisfactory for purifying the hemicellulose con¬ 
sisted in dissolving it in 2 per cent NaOH solution and adding copper sulphate 
until no further precipitation took place. The copper compound was then 
separated by centrifuging, wa^ed repeatedly with 0.2 per cent NaOH, and 
decomposed with dilute acetic acid. The liberated hemicellulose was washed 
with dilute acid and then with graded strengths of alcohol and with ether and 
finally air dried. 

The purified hemicellulose was found to have a composition corresponding 
to OwH«40iT(8CsHioO«+2HaO). On hydrolysis with dilute acids it yielded 
glucose as the only reducing sugar, together with small amounts of other prod¬ 
ucts, probably of a dextrin-like character. 

III. The hemicellulose of American white oak, M. H. O’Dwyer (pp. 501- 
509).—The hemicellulose of American white oak sawdust was Isolated and 
purified by the methods described in the two preceding papers. The product 
obtained consisted of a fine grayish white amorphous material free from 
nitrogen and inorganic matter. It dissolved in boOing water, forming a thin 
gelatinous mass on cooling, and did not dialyze through parchment nor reduce 
Fehliug’s solution. 

On hydrolysis the hemicellulose yielded approximately 51.5 per cent of 
xylose, 18.5 per cent of arabinose, and about 30 per cent of hexoses consisting 
chiefly of galactose, with a small amotmt of mannose. A comparison of these 
hydrolysis products with the elementary analysis of the hemicellulose indicated 
that the substance is probably a mixture of nearly 70 per cent of xylan and 
araban and 30 per cent of mannan and galactan. 

Observations on the solubility of insulin, E. M. P. Widmabk {Biochem, 
Jour,, 17 (1923), No, 4-5, pp, 668-670), —Insulin is reported to be insoluble or 
very slightly soluble in tetrachloromethane, ethyl acetate, ethyl alcohol, isobutyl 
alcohol, amyl alcohol, chloroform, acetone, light petroleum, ethyl ether, benzene, 
xylene, and pyridin, and easily soluble in methyl alcohol, glacial acetic acid, 
phenol, and formamld. The fact that methyl alcohol, phenol, and formamld are 
solvents for albumoses, together with other properties of insulin previously 
observed, is thought to point to the probability that Insulin belongs to the class 
of albumoses. 

The examination of substances important in agriculture and the agri¬ 
cultural industries.——1, Investigations of substances important in agricnl- 
ture* J. KOkiq {Die Untersuohung Landwirtsohaftlich und LandwirtschaftUoh' 
OewerhUoh Wiohtiger Stoffe, — I, Die Untersuchung Landwirtsohaftlich 'WUsh^ 
tiger Btoffe, BerUn: Paul Pareg, 192 S,;kS, ed., rev. and enl, vol, 1, pp. XVl+949, 
pL 1, figs. S62 ),—^The extensive additions to the subject matter of the previous 
edition of this reference book (B. S. R., 27, p. 109) have necessitated the 
separation of the material into two volumes, the first and present one dealing 
with materials important to agriculture and the second, not yet published, with 
materials important to industries. The topics considered in the present 
volume are soils, manures, artificial fertilizers, ashes, feeding stuffs, cereal 
grains* drinking water and sewage, and damage to v^tatlon by smoke and dust. 

Bramoxylenol blue: A true^uiealraUty point indicator, A. CtoHsn (Bio- 
dhmik 17 No, p. 585).-^Dibromoxyl6nol sulphonephthalein er 

bromoxylenol blue, the bromo-derlvative of xylenol blue (B. S. E., 47^ p. 669), 
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hlii been found to bove l^e eame irunge of utility as an indicator as bvomoUiyjiKn 
btuo and to liave tbe advantage of being more easily prepared. The method 
of preparation consists in adding in the cold* with constant shaking of the 
reactimi flask, 8.1 parts of bromin to 1 part of xylenol blue snegiended in 10 
parts of i^aclal acetic add. The pale pink crystals which form on standing 
ire drained by suction and recrystallised from dry boiling toluene. 

The indicator can also be used with bromocresol purple as a single mixed 
Indicator (S3. S. B., 48, p. 109). 

Fiither contrlbntioii to the nephelometer apparatus and the method of 
n^heiometrlc determinations, H. Kuinmann {Bioohem, ZUchr.y 1S7 {19ZSh 
J^o. pp. liJhlSSf figs* S), —Slight modiflcations in the original Kleinmann 
nephelometer (E. S. R., 45, p. 412) are described which are thought to meet 
the criticisms of Weinberg (E. S. B., 47, p. 507) and others. A micro modlflca- 
tlon of the original apparatus suitable for use with very small volumes (1.5 to 
2S cc.) is also described, together with a new turbidity standard. 

A method for the nephelometric determination of small amounts of cal¬ 
cium, P. Bona and H. Kleinmann (BU>chem. Ztschr,, 1S7 (1923), No. i«-g, pp. 
157-188, figs, S). —nephelometric method is described for the determination of 
small amounts of calcium, especially in blood analysis. The reagent employed 
is sodium thioriclnoleate (Merck). Of this substance 10 cc. is dissolved in 
112 cc. N NaOH and the volume made up to 125 cc. The reagent is so sensi¬ 
tive to traces of calcium that the solution must be made with conductivity 
water and kept in parafiin-lined containers 

In the application of this method with the use of the micro apparatus, it is 
said to be possible to determine the calcium content of 0.25 cc. of blood, using 
0.4 cc. of the reagent. In testing the influence of various factors on the reac¬ 
tion, it was found that the turbidity is stable after about 3 minutes and re¬ 
mains unaltered for about 15 minutes Tbe reaction is not affected by the 
addition of acetone up to 5 drops, ammonia up to 16 drops of 5 n solution, and 
ammonium chlorld or sodium chlorid up to 6 drops of n solution. It is thus 
possible to dissolve an ash to be tested in 3 drops of n HCl and make it alka¬ 
line with 5 or 6 drops of n NPUOH for the nephelometric determination. The 
final volume may lie between 1 and 12 cc. The probable error of the method 
is said to be about 1 per cent. 

On the estimation of starch.—I, The estimation of starch in barley and 
In wheat, A B. Ling (Jour. InsU Brewmg, 28 (1922), No. 11, pp. 8S8-B5S, fig. 
i; a1>s. M Jour. Soc. Chem. Indus., 42 (1928), No. 6, pp. 48T^^0T, fig. i).—The 
method described depends upon the observation that ** when starch is hydro¬ 
lysed by malt diastase, under suitable conditions, an apparent resting stage 
la reached when 8A4 parts of maltose, measured by the reducing power, has 
hem produced from 100 parts of anhydrous starch.’* Graphs have been pre¬ 
pared from the results of determinations of maltose produced under these 
cmiditioBS from wheat and barley starches of known purity with malt of 
vising diastatlc power. The diastatic powers of the malt are plotted as 
oriSinates and the percentages of maltose produced from the dry starch as 
ahselssae. Having determined the percentage of maltose produced from the 
aiiiaiown sam^ of starch under certain standard conditions, the perceatage 
of Irtairdli is calculated by the formula 

^ ^ S«94.78 M'-i-M 

is the percentage of starch in the sample, M is the percmitage of 
malhsm produced frmn dry barley or wheat starch by the actton 
malt of a definite diastatic power, and M’ is the percmUsge 
ualtoas produced from the sample under the same amirt ittrtny 
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Th6 tecb&lque of the determination is eesentially as follows: About 5 gim 
of the finely ground grain Is weighed accurately into a paper thimble whidi 
is then extracted In a Soxhlet extractor with alcohol of specific gravity 0.92 
for from 8 to 81 hours. After the extraction the thimble is allowed to drain 
for a few minutes and the contents then washed into a 800-cc. beaker with 
about 100 cc. of distilled water. The starch is gelatinized by boiling the 
contents of the beaker* with constant stirring, for 10 minutes and is then 
cooled to 67^ C. and placed in a water bath at that temperature. Ten cc. 
of extract from a malt of known diastatic power is added to the paste, and 
the hydrolysis continued at 57^ for an hour, with occasional stirring. The 
liQiilfi 10 then boiled, filtered into a 200-cc. graduated fiask, and the filtrate 
and washings made up to 200 cc. Of this solution, 80 cc. is diluted to 100 cc. 
and titrated against 10 cc. of Fehling's solution. A blank experiment with 
water and malt extract only is run under the same conditions. 

The estimation of starch.-—II, The estimation of starch in potatoes, 
A. R. Ling and W. J. Price (Jour. Inst Brewing, 29 (1928), No. 9, pp. 782^784, 
fig. 1 ).—^Uslng the method outlined in the above paper, a curve has been con¬ 
structed for the percentage of apparent maltose produced from pure potato 
starch by the use of malt of varying diastatic power. The curve runs almost 
parallel with that for barley and wheat starch, the only difference being in 
the larger amount of maltose formed in the case of potato starch. In the 
starch determination the potato pulp was first extracted with water to free 
It from reducing sugars, lliis method was found to give as satisfactory 
results as those obtained by extraction with alcohol. 

The detection of olive oil in some refined vegetable oils, VV. H. Dicichart 
(Amer. Jour, Pharm., 98 (1928), No. 9, pp. 68i--88€). —For the color test de¬ 
scribed, two solutions are required. Solution A is a solution of 1 part of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid in 4 parts of absolute alcohol, and Solution B is 
a 2 per cent alcoholic solution of furfural. The test is conducted as follows: 
To 5 cc. of the sample in a test tube is added 5 ec. of Solution A. The mixture 
is shaken to form an emulsion, and 10 drops of Solution B are then added. A 
pink color at this point denotes sesame oil. If no color develops the tube is 
placed In a water bath at from 94 to 95*^ C. and heatwl for li minutes, 
with frequent shaking. The tube is then removed from the bath and, after 
the addition of 10 cc. of water with thorough shaking, Is allowed to stand for 
5 or 10 minutes. The development of a red color is said to indicate the pres¬ 
ence of olive oil. Samples of refined cottonseed, soy bean, peanut, tea-seed, and 
com oil containing from 2 to 5 per cent of olive oil were found to give a definite 
red color, while the oils alone gave a milky solution when treated in the same 
way. 

Citric add, G. P. W 11 . 8 ON (Ohem. and Metall Engin., 29 (1928), No. 18, pp. 
787^792 figs, 8 ).—A description is given of the process of manufacturing citric 
add from cull lemons. 


XETEOBOIOOY. 

M«toorolOKf: The adonoe ot the atmosphere, G. P. Talman (New York: 
P.V. Cottier d Son Co., tset, pp. S84, pit. tl, flat. 95 ).—This book la one of the 
Potmlar Science Library series. Chapter titles are anatomy of the atmosphere, 
resources of the atmosphere, the atmosphere as a highway, dai$ and smoke 
to the itmoq[>h«re, weather and weather instruments, cloudland, predpttatlen, 
sad Stonns, atmospheric ^ectrlclty, atmospheric optics, atmospheric 
SjeotortSol) eUmate and climates, organised meteorology, weather maps and fore* 
casta, agricultural meteorology, commercial meteorology, marine meteorology, 
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tteronautieal meteorolos^, military meteorolofy, madtcal and idiyiidolofieal 
mateorology^ weather making, and atmospheric bywaya. A nsetol giossiuy of 
meteorological terms Is appended. 

The chapter on agricultural meteorology deals with the significance of critical 
period of crops, application of the theory of correlation and of phenological obser* 
rations to weather and crops, and the use of index plants and of the biodimatic 
law as proposed by Hopkins. Brief reference is also made to the special fore¬ 
casts of the U. S, Weather Bureau for the benefit of rural industries, such an 
frost forecasts; '^predictions, three or four days In advance, of favorable 
weather for cutting alfalfa; forecasts of weather unfavorable for sheep shear? 
ing; notices to fruit growers of dry weather periods in which fruit trees should 
be sprayed; and warnings of the occasional summer showers that would do 
so much damage to the great raisin-drying industry of California.** 

The new air world: The science of meteorology simplified, W. L, Moobs 
Bostm: Little, Brown d Co,, 1922, pp. XIII+S26, pU. 20, figa. g8).—The 
author states in the Introduction that " this book is planned for the reading 
of those . . . who desire to become weatherwise and make forecasts for them* 
selves, and to apply their knowledge to their business, their health, and their 
happiness; and for the reading of the more advanced pupils of the public 
schools.** 

The different chapters deal with atmospheres of the earth, the sun, and 
the planets; a synoptic picture of the air; explorations of the atmosphere; 
earth’s four atmospheres; light, heat, and temperature; the advantage of 
taking weather observations and applying them to one’s personal needs; frost; 
wind and pressure of the globe; how to forecast from the daily weather map; 
climate; how climate is modified and controlled; civilization follows the storm 
tracks; has our climate changed; climates for health and pleasure; condensa* 
tion; and development of the American weather service. A detailed index 
is included. 

instnictloiis for serological observers, W. K. Gbkoo et al, (U, 8, Dept 
Agr,f Weather Bur„ 1921, pp. 115, pU. U, flga, 55).—-This document deals in de* 
tail with the construction, care, and use of kites and balloons for aerological 
investigations. 

Modem weather forecasting, S. L. Bastin {Jour, Bath and West and South, 
Counties Boc., 5, ser„ 11 (1922^25), pp. —This article deals with weather 

forecasting in the British Isles, pointing out that the difficulty of forecasting 
there is Increased by the fact that the weather is controlled from the west 
and there are few reports from the ocean side upon which to base forecasts. 

main features of the British meteorological service, including forecasts 
for farmers, are briefly described. Amateur and voluntary observations 
and long distance forecasting are also discussed. The " curious fact that tbe 
clouds nearly always disappear to a large extent when the moon is full or 
nearly so ** is noted. 

The solar prelude of an unusual winter, C, G. Abbot et al. {Vail, Acad, 
8ei, Proc., 9 (1925), Xfo. 5, pp, 194--198, flg, J).—Observations at Mount Harqua 
Hala, Ariz., and Mount Montezuma, Chile, from October, 1920, to Soptem^r, 
1922^ inclusive, show a rffinarkable decrease in the amount of heat radiated by 
tbe run during 1922 and continuing through the early months of This 
to have been associated with anomalous weather conditions during 
0t 1922-23, WMlo it Is.fSar too early in the study of film r^tj^mi 
of ,sol^ radiation and v^thar, to state that the extraordinary 
CKsml ^ tiBWTOl viatw It doM no liam ,to dnw 
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Sim spoto And thdbr relation to eUmatet H, I. Jbnsen (Queen$land Agr. 
Jaur,^ 29 (2999)^ Na* 5, pp. 3n-^7P).— Calling attention to the severe drought 
which prevailed in Australia during tha past year and reviewing the recur¬ 
rence of such droughts in Australia and elsewhere, the author is condnned 
in his conclusion that periods of world-wide drought are synchronous with 
sun spot minima, as previously noted (E. S, E., 16, p. 751). 

^We can now see that it is no mere coincidence that the years 1811-12, 
1844-1846, 1864-1869, 1896-1902, and 1922 were years of severe world-wide 
drought These are all sun spot minimum periods. The Nile in 1902 was the 
lowest on record, but this year it was nearly as low. The year 1901 was 
exceptionally dry in Siberia. ... So also were the sun spot maximum 
years 1864, 1870-71, 1893-1896 years of wet seasons in most parts of the world. 
The Eothesay rainfall records, the most complete in the world, show the 
greatest droughts to have occurred in 1822, 1855, 1887, sun spot minimum 
yeara . . . 

** It is obvious that If we know the cause of these periodic droughts of world¬ 
wide extent, and if we can forecast them with some degree of accuracy, we 
eau prevent a great proportion of the loss and suffering resulting from them.*’ 

Absorptive action of atmospheric ozone on the nltra-violet rays of the 
snnt E. Diktzius {Met, Ziachr, IBrunewick], 40 (192S), No, lOy pp, 297-^01), — 
Reviewing the work of Fabry and Buisson, Fowler and Strutt, Schanz, and 
others, the autlior calls attention to the important physiological effects on 
animal life and plant growth resulting from the absorption of ultra-violet 
rays of the sun by the ozone of the air. 

Rainfall Interception by plants: An experimental note, H. i>£ Fobsst 
{Ecology, 4 {19tS)y No, 4* PP- 427^-429 ),—Reference is made to observations by 
Marloth ^ and the author which, contrary to the conclusion reached by Horton 
as previously noted (E. S. E., 42, p. 317), “would seem to show that, in the 
case of certain types of crop plants at least, it is still doubtful whether an 
interception loss occurs. With the hydrometeors of rain and fog, under cer¬ 
tain conditions of wind velocity, it seems not unlikely that interception gains 
Instead of interception losses may be customary with certain types of vegeta¬ 
tive growth.” 

The ** Indian summer *’ as a characteristic weather type of the eastern 
United States, R. DeC. Ward {Amei\ Phil, 8oc. Proc,, 62 {1923), No, 2, pp. 48- 
36, fig, i).—^This article deals with the characteristics, origin of the name, and 
time of occurrence of this type of weather. A very generalized sketch map, 
based on daily weathei* maps for autumn days of marked Indian summer 
characteristics, is given which shows “in broad outline the general distribu¬ 
tion of pressure, winds, and weather during these Indian summer periods.** 

This map, which is generally typical for the eastern United States, shows 
a dominant apticyclone central over the southern ^Atlantic coast and a 
moderate depression over the Lakes. “ Generally clear weather prevails, with 
some cloudiness and perhaps scattered local showers over the Upper Lake 
region. There are gentle southerly to southwesterly winds or calms, hazy 
skies, and temperatures above the seasonal average, with fairly well-nmrked 
diomal ranges, giving cool, pleasantly refreshing nights.** Attention is called 
to modiffcatlons of the type which may occur. 

It is Ahown that the popular impression that Indian summer comes after 
a eevere i^ost in autumn is erroneous and that weather of this type may 
at any season of the year. 

* isk^ mi See. Trans., IS (1005), pp, 07-105. 
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Cifetaarologlcal tiuiimarles for({(?t MrU4 9§gjM(^ 
0m. Mev. En^flmd md Wales, pt 1, pp. 4a^#l),-r*Ta)>ulfir miia- 

xoarloB are gUyeo of teinperatare, rainfall* and sunehine for dtlfarent aectUma 
of Bngland and Walea during 1922, and of Mmilar data for Greenwich, 1$78- 
1922, with averages for the 50 years 1861^1910. 

[Meteorological observations at the Ihiological Station of ileq^eaa« 
(Bstac. Enal Reguena, Reaumm TraK p. ai)«^^ahular sum¬ 

maries are given of observations on pressure, temperature, rainfall, wind, and 
other meteorological phenomena for each month of the year. 

SOUS-^FEBIIUZEBS. 

Calculation of the probable soil error in paddy trials, G. 0. Auchxnlsck, 
J. 0. Dexebebo, and R, D. ICadbameb (Trop, Apr, [Ceylon], 60 (101^), No, 5, pp. 
274-1^79, pi 1 ),—In this paper an attempt lias been made to determine the er¬ 
rors which arise from initial ditferences in the fertility of the soil of various 
parts of an experimental field. The field used was the leveled bottom of a 
narrow ravine subject to irrigation. The results indicate that on land of this 
class, under careful methods of control, plats used for comparative trials 
should be not smaller than 700 sq. ft Quadruplicate plats, each of 1,000 sq. 
ft, would probably differ from one another by not more than about 0 per cent 
of their mean. 

[Soil studies at the Wellcome Tropical Research Laboratories, 19912], 
A. F. Joseph [WeUcome Trop, Research Labs,, Chem. Sect Pub. 26 (1926), pp, 
12^18 ).—Mechanical and chemical analyses of soils from different parts of the 
Sudan are briefiy presented and discussed, showing that for good and bad 
yielding plats, taken from the same area and in the same season, there is a 
correlation between the soluble salt content and the yield. 

Studies of the effect of irrigation with Blue Nile water on the salt content 
of the soil showed that, while Irrigation in each case raised the salt content, 
the Increase bore no relation to that calculated from the known amount of 
Nile water applied. 

Studies of the water-holding capacity of various soils which included about 
SOO determinations are said to have shown that the moisture equivalent of a 
normal soli diminishes as the weight of soil taken for the determination in¬ 
creases. With soils impervious to water the moisture equivalent was found 
to Increase with the weight of soil used and became very large owing to water¬ 
logging. Dilute solutions of fiocculating salts such as calcium sulphate or 
ammonium nitrate or sulphate reduced the moisture equivalent, and sodium 
carbonate increased it As the concentration of sodium carbonate gradually 
Increased the moisture equivalent first decreased, then increased to a maxi¬ 
mum, after whidi there was a further decrease. Soils which were easily water¬ 
logged had a higher concentration of hydroxyl ions than those which were not 
While the colloidal content of a clay seemed related to its moisture equivalent, 
no such relation was found to exist for a substance such as kaolin or aluminum 
liydroxld. 

Studies of H-ion concentrations of soils showed that under ordinary temper¬ 
atures the pH values of soil extracts gradually diminished, the effect being 
shown more rapidly when the soil water mixtures were kept M an oven at 
74* €. The data are said to haire indicated that the contact of the sell 
v^th ah electrolyte solution caused the dissolution of iron and aluminum, Which 
by hydrolysts reduced the alkalinity of the solution. On the other hand, 
the action of water on tlie sodtum compounds in the soil caused the produollte 
of l^h alkali. Usually the fckriher action was mu^ more rapid than the 
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latter* tltos accotmtlng for the decrease in alkallolty. Boiling permitted a 
slower action to overtake the more rapid one, and the extract gradually became 
more and more alkaline. 

The seasonal Tarlation of the soil moisture in a walnut grove in re^- 
tion to the hygroscopic coefficient* L. D. Batchelor and H. S. Beed {Cali- 
tonUa Bta. Tech. Paper 10 (1923), pp. 31, ftps. 7).—Studies on seasonal changes 
in the soil moisture in an alluvial fine sandy loam soil with a low organic mat¬ 
ter content In a walnut grove and on various factors which affect soil moisture 
are r^rted. 

The results showed that at the end of the growing season the moisture was 
reduced to a point near the hygroscopic coefficient, in spite of summer irriga¬ 
tions totaling 12.5 acre-inches for the season. After a period of 169 days 
without a rain of 0.8 in. or more, the moisture in the upper 5 ft of this soil 
varied from 0.54 to 0.85 of the hygroscopic coefficient. The moisture content 
of a different soil type in a 3-year-old peach orchard and in a 6-year-old apricot 
orchard showed a similar degree of dryness at the same state of the growth 
cycle of the trees, the average moisture coutent in the upper 3 ft. of the former 
being 0.82 and in the second foot of the latter 0.86 of the hygroscopic coefficient. 

In fig^ite of the low moisture content of the soil in the latter part of the 
growing season, the trees showed no permanent wilting, but continued to ma¬ 
ture and entered the dormant period without apparent injury. Temporary 
wilting occurred only during the middle of the day when a high temperature 
was accompanied by a low^ humidity. The moisture content of the soil was 
generally at the hygroscopic point at the end of the growing season* whatever 
the amount of water present at the beginning. 

The moisture content of the upper 7 ft. of the soil gradually increased with 
the winter rainfall and usually reached a maximum percentage in March, when 
it was from 2.5 to 3.5 times the hygroscopic coefficient Early in April the 
amount of soli moisture was reduced as the trees started their spring growth. 
The soil moisture of the upper 4 ft. 'was approximately at the wilting point by 
the middle of June. The residual moisture from heavy winter irrigation per¬ 
sisted in the subsoil until the middle of the growing sea|pn. but by the end it 
was gradually taken out of this area. Summer irrigations of 42 acre-inches 
raised the water content for a brief time, but within 30 days it dropped back 
to the approximate value of the wilting point. Such irrigation had little effect 
on the water content of the soil below the fourth foot 

These results are taken to indicate that the hygroscopic coefficient is the 
most logical point upon which to base all calculations relating to the moisture 
content of the soil. 

Osmotlo pressure of the soil solution* M. K. Leval’t-EzebskiI {Zhur, 
OpUtn. Apron.. 1920; alio Soohahch. Otd, Fochvoved, Selsk, Khoz, lichen, Kom* 
Karad. Komi9, Zemled,, No, 32 {1921), pp, 11, figs, 4)*^T'he author reviews the 
work of others bearing on the subject, and concludes that the osmotic pressure 
of the soil solution is proportional to the depression of its freezing point. 
He also concludes that the Schiller formula is inaccurate when applied to the 
osmotic pressures of soil solutions. 

Some proporMes of soil colloids* A. N. SokozovskiI {Izv. Petrovsky 8eUk, 
Khas^ Akad- {Ann, Aoad, Apron, Petrovsk,), 1919, No, i-4. pp. 85-4125, figs, 2).— 
The results of a series of studies on soil colloids are presented in some detail, 
toadlug to the general oondiusion that soil colloids represent the active por- 
IHeas of soils afd govern their physical and chemical properties* and that the 
ehOerplAve capadtiea of soils are proportional to their contents of colloidal 
mafesiaL Aanmoiiia absorption was found to be greater in soils rich in lime. 
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which is said to be the dominating factor in the formation ^f the black 
ehemosem soils of south Bussia. 

It is further concluded that soil acidity depends more on the inabtUty of 
soils to adsorb bases than on the actual amount of acids present. Soil is 
c<msidered to be a chemical compound in a condition of critical instabiiltyr in 
tibat when depleted of absorbed calcium marked changes occur in Its physical 
prc^rties resulting in decreased absorption by its colloids. This is said to 
be taking place in the north where the adsorbed calcium of the black soils is 
being transformed into calcium carbonate, and in the south where the absorbed 
calcium is being replaced by sodium. The maximum adsorbed calcium satura^ 
tlon was found in black soil and the minimum In podsol and alkali soils. This 
degree of saturation with adsorbed calcium is considered to indicate the condi* 
tions governing the origin of soils in large measure. The loess soils of southern 
Russia, while having a high total calcium content, are said to have a low 
saturation of adsorbed calcium. This is taken to indicate that these loess soils 
are formed practically without the action of water. 

Soil colloids are classed In two groups, namely, those connected with 
adsorbed calcium and those which are independent of adsorbed calcium and in 
which organic and Inorganic colloids play the Important parts. The first 
group is considered to Infiuence soil structure actively, while the second is 
considered to have no such influence. The two groups are said to be about 
equal in amount in the black soils. 

Soil aeration, L. G. Romell (Intematl. Rev. Sd. and Pract Agr. [Rome], n. 
sor., 1 (192S), No. 2, pp. 281--297, figs. 2). —In a contribution from the Swedish 
Institute of Experimental Forestry a review is given of results obtained, largely 
by others, on the factors influencing soil aeration. From this it Is concluded 
that normal aeration is affected essentially by factors of so-called continuous 
action and not by very markedly intermittent factors. In the experimental 
work the factors considered are temperature, atmospheric pressure, water, wind, 
and diffusion. 

The results are taken to indicate that the aeration of the forest soils of 
Sweden is due practlqpilly to diffusion. Aeration is as a rule sufficiently general 
in the podsol soils in their natural compact conclition, even if a very thick 
layer of crude humus Is present beneath the mineral soil. It was further 
found that good aeration does not depend upon the work of earthworms nor on 
a crumbly texture, and the very favorable effect often noticed after the partial 
breaking up of the soil of crude humus land is not due to improved aeration. 
As a rule, aeration was found to be defective in damp soils and likely to be 
insufficient in clays. 

Measuring soil temperature by standard thermometer suspended in Iron 
pipe, A. B. CoNiOECX (Ecology, 4 (1923), No. 3, pp. 313^16,' ftg. a con* 

tributlon from the Yale'School of Forestry the results of an experiment car¬ 
ried out to determine the relative value of a thermometer inclosed in a tatpecial 
form of iron pipe for measuring soil temperature at a depth of 2 ft., as com-^ 
pared with a standard soil thermometer, are reported. 

The readings of the standard thermometer In the iron pipe followed those of 
the standard soil thermometer very closely, the variation rarely 
0.5*" F. During the period of progressive lowering of the soil tempefattire» 
tending over the early part of the winter, the readings in (^e iron pipe were 
lower than those of the stand thermometer due to Ihe proe^midye 
loW^^ of the atmospheric tempera^re. On cme or two ao(U|sl0n% howeswf< 
they^fi^^ above the readings of the standard soil thermotneter In rea^^ 
a rise in the almoi^heric ten^ature. A sUi^tdall^ tactuatliM was 

noon and eveninii readings in the thermometer hi the Iron pipe* 
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The mults are taken to indicate the practical efficiency of the iron pipe in 
meaiSttring soil temperatures at a depth of 2 ft. or more for all of the field work, 
at least where air temperatures are not liigh. 

Soil survey of Marengo County* Ala.* S. W. PniLUPS bt ai., (17. 8. DepU 
Agr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper, Bttr. Soils, 1920, pp. III-\-5$5-S97, fig, X, map 1 ).— 
This snrvey, made In cooperation with the Alabama Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Industries, deals with the soils of an area of 618,240 acres in the 
Coastal Plain region in west-central Alabama. The topography ranges from 
nearly level to rolling and hilly. Drainage is said to be well established in the 
rolling and hilly sections, but in the broad bottoms where the streams are slug¬ 
gish the drainage is insufficient in places and small areas of swamp are de¬ 
veloped. 

The soils are said to include a great variety of types differing widely in 
color, texture, and structure. Except in the prairie region of the county, which 
includes limestone soils, lime and other carbonates have been rather thoroughly 
leached out of the soils. Including meadow, 28 soil types of 14 series are 
mapped, of which Oktibbeha clay, Ochlockonee silty clay, and Susquehanna 
fine sandy loam cover 16.6, 11.5, and 10.8 per cent of the area, respectively. 

Reconnaissance soil survey of Ontonagon County, Mich., J. O. Vioatch et 
AX. (C7. 8. DepL Agr„ Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1921, pp. III-\-7S-100, 
fig. 1, map 1). —^Thia survey, made in cooperation with the Michigan Experi¬ 
ment Station, deals with the soils of an area of 840,960 acres in the north¬ 
western part of the northern peninsula of Michigan. The topographic features 
consist of level plains representing the beds of old glacial lakes, a hilly divi¬ 
sion in the southeastern part of the county, a narrow range of knobs In the 
central part of the county, and the Porcupine Mountains in the northwestern 
part. The lake bed plains comprise the greater part of the county. The 
drainage is said to be good throughout the greater part of the county, 
poorly drained land comprising less than 5 per cent of the area. 

The virgin soils in general are characterized by a surface layer of organic 
matter, but little decomposed or humidified, and a grayish or ash-colored sur¬ 
face soil, underlaid by a brownish layer which in places is slightly cemented 
Into a hardpan. The county is said to contain a wide textural range in 
soils, including clay, silt loam, loam, sand and stony types. Including rough 
stony land, peat and muck, and coastal beach, 11 soil types of 6 series are 
mapped, of which the Ontonagon silt loam and clay and the Porcupine loam 
cover 29.2, 22.2, and 18.4 per cent of the area, respectively. 

Soil survey of the Ohatsworth area, N. J., D. L. Lee et ai.. {U. 8. Dept. 
Agr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1919, pp. IV+Ji69-615, jfi. 1, fig. 1, 
map 1). —^This survey, made in cooperation with the Department of Conserva¬ 
tion and Development of New Jersey, deals with the soils of an area of 764,800 
acres in the Coastal Plain province in southeastern New Jersey. It includes 
all of Ocean County, about half of Burlington, one-third of Atlantic, and small 
parts of Monmouth and Camden dountieu The topography is mainly fiat 
and level to gently rolling. Most of the area is said to have adequate drain¬ 
age, but there are swamps and many depressions and fiats that have imperfect 
drainage. 

The soils are predominantly sandy and have been derived from unconsolidated 
beds of clay, marl, sand, and graveL Including swamp, tidal marsh, and 
coastal beach, 28 soil types of 11 seri^ are mapped, of which the Lakewood 
and Sassafras sands and swamp cover 26.9, 16.4, and 15 per cent of the area, 
resiMtively. 

Hoeie on Ihie oompositlO]i of XkmUm mud and Chinese fish pond mud, 

X Bafon and a D. V. Gsoboi (Matagm Agr. Jour,, 10 (1922), No. 9, pp. 238, 
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results of mectiftnlcal aud chmieai amdyses of Canton jbikI and so- 
eidled Chinese 0sh pond mud are briefiy presented and discfnssed. These 
products are sold in slabs and are said to be need to a large extent for potted 
plants. 

The mechanical analyses Indicate that both products are composed principally 
of yery fine soil fractions. While the Canton mud contains about double the 
plant nutrients in the Chinese fish mud, neither can be termed a fertiliser. 
It has been found, however, that these muds are very suitable for the culttvar 
tion of various potted plants, and they are considered comparatively rich soila 

On nitoiflcation.'~V, The mechanisnoi of ammonia oxidation# A. BoNinzi 
(Jour. Boot., 8 (1923), No. i, pp. 348-363, flpB. 2)*—In the fifth contributicm from 
the Ohio Experiment Station on the subject (E. S. R., 47, p. 21), studies on the 
mechanism of ammonia oxidation are reported. The organism used through¬ 
out these studies was an active form of Nitrosococcus Isolated from Wooster 
soils and kept in Omeliansky solution for over two years without rejuvenation 
In soila 

Studies of gaseous exchanges during nitrosofermentation Indicated that for 
every atom of nitrogen nitrified three atoms of oxygen are consumed by the 
organismS^ltrom the surrounding atmosphere. 

Experiments to determine whether any retarding effect was exerted by 
iodids in the process of nitrification showed that no deleterious influence was 
exerted by ammonium iodids upon the process of ammonia oxidation by this 
oiganlsm. No appreciable oxidation of the iodln could he observed in the 
cultures. 

Studies on the changes undergone by a ferrous salt in a nitrifying solution 
showed that the iron in the uninoculated solutions underwent a very profound 
oxidation, while in the inoculated solutions it was partly retained in the ferrous 
form, in addition, when cultures were started in an Omeliansky solution which 
had been prepared for so long as to have all its iron transformed to the ferric 
form, tests of the controlled uninoculated solutions failed to give a reaction 
for ferrous iron, whereas the active cultures yielded a decidedly blue, cellular 
mass. 

Studies of the process of oxidation, particularly to determine whether 
nitrates are formed in the presence of peroxide in the cold, showed that the 
bacterial cells in a culture of Nitrosococcus or some of their by-products are 
capable of bringing about the breakdown of hydrogen peroxid. It is concluded 
that iron by its mechanism of auto-oxidation fulfills in the nitrifying cultures 
the functions of peroxid, while the cells furnish the mechanism for the libera¬ 
tion of the oxygen thus bound. The change that nitrogen undergoes In passing 
from the ammoniacal to the nitrous form is considered to be one which involves 
the valency of the element 

The results are taken to indicate that the process of ammonia oxidation pre¬ 
liminary to the process of nitrification proper Is a mechanism in which iron 
is active by virtue of its property of activating the inert oxygen of the air, 
and the mechanism itself appears to be intracellular. 

NibriRcaliaii and addH^ in the muck soils of North OaroUna* L. O. Wxum 
(N orth Carolina 8ta» Tech. Bui. 24 (1923), pp. d-iS).—Studies of nitrification 
an^ acidity in muck soils on two experimental farms cm which the com yields 
have gradually decreased are reported. Both farms are located on tlie levi^ 
Ooastal Plain about 15 ft above tidewater, and the muck deiK»dbi are 11^ 

2 to 0 ft in depth with an underlying subsoil of fine sand, silt, and clay. 

soils are add, and it is concluded that sooner or later Ifmliig wdll be 
neeetitfcr- 'in order to maintain the yield of com. Tracts which ' 
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adSQiiately drained did not derive the full benefit from liming. This is 
considered to be due probably to the presence of soluble salts of iron, especially 
the nitrate. No method is considered feasible for determining the lime require¬ 
ment of these soils, since the organic nitrogen constitutes a reserve of potential 
acidity impossible of accurate estimation. 

The characteristic acid in these soils was found to be nitric.acid, formed 
by the bacterial oxidation of the organic matter. Applications of potash salts 
and sodium nitrate were found to be beneficial, but acid phosphate was injurious 
when used under prevailing systems of management 

Soil treatments to overcome the injurious effects of toxic materials in 
eastern North Carolina swamp land, M. E. Shbrwin {Jour, EUbM Mitchell 
Sd, Soo,, S9 No, pp, 4S-48). —Studies on treatments of deep peat 

soils containing about 90 per cent of organic matter, which had become un¬ 
productive apparently through accumulations of iron compounds, are briefly 
reported. The experiments consisted of 13 cultural treatments crossed by 
limestone in varying amounts and by fertilizers and manure in constant 
amounts on both limed and unlimed blocks. 

The results showed that kalnlt aided the corn crop, presumably on account 
of the effect of its i>otn8h in enabling the plant to withstand toxic amounts 
of iron. The chlorin of kainit apparently also aided the passage of potash 
into the plant, while the sodium furnished a base to combine witli nitrates, 
resulting in a nontoxic stimulating plant nutrient. In addition, the combina¬ 
tion of sodium with nitric acid reduced the amount of ferric nitrate in the 
soil. Sodium nitrate apparently aided the assimilation of potash by the 
plant, supplied a beneficial nitrate, and prevented the formation of an excess 
of ferric nitrate by depressing nitrification. Acid phosphate apparently re¬ 
tarded the entrance of potash into the plant and aided in the accumulation of 
toxic iron. 

Lime at the rate of from 2 to 3 tons per acre gave better results than 
larger or smaller applications. There appeared to be no direct relation be¬ 
tween the ^ect of lime and the lime requirement of the soil as determined 
by the Veitch method. The effect of lime on ridged land was not significant, 
apparently because the ridged land was aerated to a point where it would not 
retain soluble iron. 

Contribatian of peat investigations to the cranberry grower, A. P. Dach- 
Nowsxi {Jour, Amer, Peat Soc., 16 {192S), No. 3, pp, 96-106, flffs. 2). —In this 
bidef contribution from the U. S. Department of Agriculture the relations of 
peat investigations to the cranberry growing Industry are briefly outlined. 
The importance is emphasized of knowing in what relation to one another layers 
to peat exist in peat deposits used for cranberry culture, and also of knowing 
What kind of a structural combination of peat layers can be regarded as the 
best selection for the growing of cranberries. 

Alkali sotla«' * " -t faetr reclamation and utilization, N. M. Tulaikov {Mater, 
Eahoi Opptn, Meliorat, Cha$ti Norttd, Komis, Zeml. No, 16, 2, ed,, rev, and eni, 
pp. 236* figs, 6).—This is the second edition of this hook, which gives 
an account of a study, made by the author, of the leclamatlon and utilization 
of alkali lands in the United States, together with a summary of American 
literature on the subject Data are also included on alkali lands In European 
Buisia, particulariy those occurring in Turkestan, where the area of alkali 
lands has increased considerably during the past few years as a result of 
Ihe operation of Irrigation works In the Baku and Samarkand districts. 

of soil phosphonia, W. H. Voskuit. (Amor. JPerf., 39 (1923), 
^ iht 5H^)4~Analyses of sous from selected areas of several States for 
tte total phosphorus content are presented and discussed. 
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Them indicate, in f^eral, ijhAt the aofla of late glaciation are of higher 
fertility with refhr^ce to phosphoric add content than those of early idada* 
tdmi or of old nnglaciated uplands of the Sonthem States. Soils containing 
more than 4,000 !b& of phosphoric acid acre are few, and in most cases, 
especially in the soils of the older agricultural States, the content is con« 
slderably below that figure. 

31ie methods by which phosphorus is lost from the soil are enumerated, and 
means for the conservation of soli phosphorus are outlined. Special attention 
is drawn to the difference between total and available soil phosphorus. Xt is 
atated that results obtained In Wisconsin indicate that a soil containing less 
than 8,000 lbs. per acre of phosphoric acid solution in n/ 5 nitric acid wiU be 
ben^ted by the application of phosphatic fertilizers. 

The economics of concentrated fertilizer, W. H. Ross and A. R. Mmz 
(€hem. end Metall Bngin-, ^9 (1923)^ No, 8, pp. -In a contribution 

tvom the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Soils, sources of plant nutrient materials are 
discussed. A table is given showing the chemical and physical properties of 
a number of inorganic materials which contain one or more of the essential 
constituents of fertilizers. 

Artificial fertilizers, A. Kwisda (Kunstdunger, Handelsdiinger, Leipzig: 
Waldheim-Ebetie^ 1922, pp. Ill, flg$, 12 ).—^This handbook brings together con¬ 
siderable practical information on the selection, purchase, and rational use 
of commercial fertilizers, particularly In German agriculture. The informa¬ 
tion is said to be based on the results of a large number of experiments con¬ 
ducted over a wide range of conditions. Descriptions of fertilizer distributing 
machinery are included. 

Ohemleal fertilizers on prairies, P. Hoc (Jour. Agr. PraU, n, ser., S9 (1929), 
No. 19, pp. 91Jh917 ).—^The results of experiments on the use of chemical fer¬ 
tilizers on pasture soils growing different hay crops are briefly summarized. 
The results are taken to indicate that the rational use of chemical fertilizers 
on such soils permits, by a modification of the flora, not only marked Increases 
In yield but the enrichment of the hay in nitrogen and phosphorus. 

Mixed fertilizer. Bank Centrals* Standard, v. no fertilizer; experiment 
In Binalbfigaa district, H. A. LixxJ (Sugar Cent, and Plantere News, ^ (1929}, 
No. 1, pp. 21-^i, flge. f).—^The results of an experiment with mixed fertilizer 
applications on first ratoon cane of the Negros Purple variety In the Binal- 
bagan district in Negros are presented. The field was fairly level but very 
low and poorly drained. The plats receiving mixed fertilizer showed marked 
increases over the unfertilized plats. 

Fmilllzer constituent tests at Bacolod, H. A, L[eeI (Sugar Cent and 
Planters Newe, 4 (1929), No. 5, pp. 226-238, figs. 9 ).—Experiments conducted 
by the investigations staff of the Philippine Sugar Association on the use of 
differmit fertilizer constituents on sugar cane are reported. 

The results showed tliat phosphates or potash alone gave no increased ^deids 
on Bacolod soils. On the other hand, nitrogen applications gave greatly in¬ 
creased yields In the absence of other constituents. It is considered possible 
tliat^ although potai^ or phoiiU^hates alone gave no increases, increases may be 
obtaiimd by the use of these materials when the nitrogen deficiency Is supplied. 

FroKluctlou, care, and use of farm manure, R. E. SVKrasksog and BvO. 
9mm {Ky. Apr, Cd. Ciro. 196 (1923), pp. 18, fly. i).—I^cttesl Inlmrtiia- 
iOoA on the production, care« and use of farm manure in Kentmiky is pressuted 
''in; fhb etr^ ' 

With bat guauo aa « fei^ltaer in Nekrosv H. A. 

Nms, 4 (IWh Nit 7, pp. $81^98, flp$. cb 
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value of low nitrogen bat guano having a high phofiq;>horlc add content for 
increasing sugar yields in the Tallsay-Sllay and San Carlos districts are re- 
IKuted* Experiments were conducted on^typlcal lowland soils with rather poor 
drainage. The application was made In furrows on both sides of the cane rows, 
and the furrows were closed In after receiving the fertilizer. The results 
showed that this guano did not give increased yields in either district 

Fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by activated sludge, 0. L. Psck (EnpHi. 
New9-Reo»t 90 (19BS), No. XI, pp. 487-^489 ).—Experiments are reported in which 
it was shown that under certain conditions it Is possible to hx atmospheric 
nitrogen by aeration in tiie presence of activated sludge. The amount of atmos¬ 
pheric nitrogen so fixed was in some cases equal to 65 per cent of the amount 
of nitrogen in the sewage. The condition essential to fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen seemed to Ije an environment favorable to the growth of B. orenothrix. 

Where fixation was successful it was possible to recover 848 lbs. per day of 
dry humus per 10,000 people contributing to the sewage. The humus had an 
average ammonia content of 7.92 per cent. The presence in the sewage of 2 
parts per million of ferric oxid seemed to be essential, and a detention period 
in aeration in excess of six hours was apparently necessary. The quantity of 
air used was not a controlling factor so long as a healthy aerobic sludge was 
maintained. 

The efficient recovery of nitrates from caliche, J. W. Turrentinb (Indus* 
and Engin. Chem., 15 (1928), No. 8, pp. 858-855).—In a contribution from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture a discussion Is given of the Chilean nitrate 
situation, with particular reference to the Inefficiency of the present processes 
used and the difficulties confronting the Industry. Possibilities of improvement 
which will Include the utilization of by-products and the more efficient produc¬ 
tion of high-grade nitrate are suggested. 

Utility of mineral phosphates for direct fertilization, H. Hilbert (Chem. 
Zig,, 47 (1928), No* 74, pp* 525-527 ).—^A brief summary of Information on the 
subject is given. For the most part tills is aiiparently favorable to the direct 
use of raw phosphates on crops, particularly under the conditions existing at 
present in Germany. 

An inquiry into the question of the saving of a part of the phosphatic 
fertilizers in Germany, F. Aeirkboe (Iniematl. Rev* Sci* and Pract* Agr* 
[Rome}, n* aer., 1 (1928), No* 2, pp. 298-804 )*—A summary of data on the phos¬ 
phate situation in Germany is presented, with particular reference to the sup¬ 
plies of phosphoric acid in the soil. Soil tests have apparently shown that 
there are larger supplies of total phosphoric acid lu the soil than is generally 
suspected, and that the main difficulty lies in making it available to crops. 
Lupines and serradella especially seem to be able to assimilate soil phosphoric 
acid. It is concluded that the cultivation of lupines and serradella on a large 
scale, which should be partly grazed and partly used in the stable as forage, 
must increase the supply of phosphoric acid for the farm. 

Mining and washing phosphate rock in Tennessee, R. W. Smith (Engin. 
and Mining Jour.-Press, 115 (1928), No* 5, pp. 221-226, figs. 8).—The geology of 
the principal Texmessee phosphate rock deposits is briefly described, and the 
pxocesses involved In the mining and washing of the rock are briefly ohtlined 
and illustrated. 

The cottstttntlon and maaniial value of low grade basic slag, D. N. 
MoAbthtte (Jour* 8oo, Chem* Indus., 42 (1928), No. 20, pp* 2IiP-216T)*— 
Studies conducted at the West of Scotland Agricultural College are reported, 
wld^ Included microscopical examinations and pot and field experiments with 
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Mf grade baarie slag to determine its coinpositioii and manurlal value* Tbe 
idag was the by<prodiict of the dpen*hearth process for steel manufaeture* 

The results indicated that open-hearth fiuon^r slags of low phosphate con- 
tmit have a distinct fertilizing value in their lime content, and can be used to 
replace ground limestone in agricultural practice* The fineness of division of 
a slag was found to be important, the finely ground material being more avail¬ 
able than the coarsely ground materiaL 

The French potash industry, M. Mennbcke (Amer. Fert,, 59 {192$), No, 5, 
pp, 2$--Bff), —^The Alsatian potash industry is briefly described. 

Iiendte In agriculture, G. de Anoeijs d’Ossat (Intematl. Rev, 8ei, end 
Pract, Apr, [Rome}, n, ser,, 1 (192$), No, 2, pp, $05^16, pis, 2, fig, 1)*—In a con¬ 
tribution from the Royal High Institute of Agriculture in Perugia, a sum¬ 
mary of Information and of experimental data relating to the value of leucite 
as a source of agricultural potash is presented. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be favorable to leucite as a potash fertilizer. 

The recovery of potash from waste molasses, R. R. Hind (Sugar Cent, 
and Planters News, Jff (192$), No. 1, pp, 16-19, fig, 1), —The process of recover¬ 
ing potash from waste molasses in a molasses burning plant and utilizing the 
heat of combustion is outlined and illustrated. 

Idme and liming, J. J. Griffith (Bath: Herald Press, 192S, pp. 9), —Practi¬ 
cal Information on the use of different types of lime on soils, with particular 
reference to British conditions, is briefly presented. 

Arsenic, a catalytic fertilizer, C. Picado (Compt, Rend. Soc, Biol, [Paris], 
87 (1922), No, $9, pp, 1S$8, 1SS9). —^The results of experiments with arsenic are 
briefly summarized, indicating that in very small applications of about 1 kg. 
per hectare (0.89 lb. per acre) it had a tendency to increase the yield of com 
fodder. A progressive Increase in the applications indicated that arsenic had 
no effect on crop yield in amounts greater than 8 kg. per hectare. In such 
small applications the arsenic apparently did not act as a sterilizing agent. 
The yield of com was Increased by small applications of arsenic In sterile soli 
the same as in natural soil. It is concluded that arsenic used in this manner 
acts as a catalyst 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, H. B. Curtis, H. R. Allen, and L. 
Gault (Kentucky Sta, Bui, 24$ (1922), pp. 2S7-S78). —This contains the results 
of actual analyses and guaranties of 1,188 samples of fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials, representing 883 brands, collected for inspection In Kentucky during 
the year 1922. 

Commercial fertUiaers, X L. Hills, 0. H. Jones, and G. F. Anderson (Fer- 
fnont Sta, Bui 2$k (192$), pp, $-24),—The results of actual analyses and guar¬ 
anties of 391 samples of fertilizers and fertilizer materials, representing 144 
brands collected for inspection in Vermont during 1923, are summarized and 
discussed. 

AOSICTJLTUEAL BOTAVY. 

Infiiteiice of meteorology dnriiig 1921 on leaf coloration and fall, J. 
Bouonr and A. D. ns ViBvmLE (Compt, Rend, Aood, Sol [Parish 174 (iSH), 
No, 11, pp, 768r-770), —^The high temperatures and prolonged dryness duiding 1931 
fnfinenced notably in the regicm of the Pyrenees, and more or less elsewhere, 
fltm coloimtion and fall of leavea 

MUtomjr of • i^voa specieB varioiia tatttnSflB, it. lMm*m 
ilcotf. Soi. fPortBi, (ifl**), No. Xi, 
c»l, ilM|peoce« c(nTe(VK>Bdliig to oltltade are ooted. il^» li^ 

noDtllS^aBoe ebaractecs, attrUrated largely to tlw drjnieHit atii> 
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Bndiiraiice of Mgli temperatures bjr embryos of Heliantbus anniuiSi £. 

Gain (Oompi. Rend, Acad, Sd, [Paris], 174 (1922), No, 15, pp, The 

author claims that a certain percentage of embryos of H. anmm can with¬ 
stand temperatures of 130 to 145 or ISC’ retaining yiabllity. 

Oertain yiews with respect to the resistance of mitochondria, also to some 
physical properties of the Hying cell, were not supported by these experiments. 

The resistance to heat of growing points in the embryo of sundower, £. 
Gain (Compt Rend. Acad, Sd, [Paris], 174 (1922), No. 24, pp. 1557-155^).—Ob- 
seryations following up those above noted have been made on several plants, 
seeds of which supported temperatures of 110 to 155® C. without destroying 
germinability. Confirmation was obtained of the conclusions reached by 
TOodoresco (£. S. B., 33, p. 30) regarding the resistance of disastases to heat 

The action of temperature on the cellular chondriome. The physical 
condition for mitochondrial formation, A. Policasd and G , J^Iangxnot 
(Compt Rend. Acad. Set. [Paris], 174 (1922), No. 9, pp. 645S47 ).—In previous 
work herein referred to as confirmed by the studies of Cowdry (B. S. R., 
88, p. 524), Policard has demonstrated the great sensitivity of mitochondria 
to high temperatures. 

In recent work on filaments of Saprolegnia, on epidermal cells of young 
leaves of iris, and on epidermal cells of petals of tulip (white and yellow), 
all of which materials permit observation to be easily made on mitochondria 
in their living cells, the authors studied the effects of temperature on 
mitochondria, and the results are herein detailed. 

Differences of sensitivity appear in different species, the mitochondria of 
Saprolegnia being more sensitive than those of tulip and these more so than 
those of iris. Supposedly slight differences of sensitivity exist in the mitochon¬ 
dria of the same cell. 

Summing up, it appears that in ail cells, animal or vegetable, the mito¬ 
chondria are killed by temperatures of 48 to 50* C. This fact probably offers 
a test as to the mitochondrial character of an intracellular formation. 

The ascertainment of germinability without employing germination, P. 
liXSAQE (Compt Rend. Acad. 8ci. [Paris], 174 (1922), No. 11, pp. 766, 7^7).—A 
method utilizing coloration as a positive test of seed germinability is de¬ 
scribed. 

Influence of lime during the germination of seeds, L. Maquenne and R. 
CslBiGHEtu (Compt. Rend. Acad. 8ci. [Paris], 174 (i922). No. 20, pp. 1269-- 
1212).—^A generally favoring influence as regards development appears to be 
exercised by lime on the principal portions and yields of different plants tested. 
Elongation of the roots even at low concentrations is more notable than that 
of stems, and this is thought to be a fact of general applicability. 

The Influence of selenium and of radium on the germination of seeds, 
J* Stoklasa (Compt. Rend. Acad. 8ci. [Paris], 174 (1922). No. 16, pp. id75- 
i(!177).—Tests were made with Hordeum distichum, Triticum vtUgare, SecaJe 
eeredle, Aeena sativa, Vioia faba, And Polygonum fagopyrum, subjected to se¬ 
lenium and radium. 

It is stated that germinability and gennlnatlve energy in such seeds are 
greatly favored by radioactivity in the medium, which in such case neutralises 
most of the toxic effects of selenium. 

Influence of selenium on plant development with or without radioactiv* 
It^y, J. Stokiasa (Compt Rend. Acad. Set [Paris], 174 (1922); No. 19, pp. 
1MS6-J258), In the study of Hotdmm distichum, Zea mays, Polygonum fsh 
jpepyrum, VMa faba, Bola hispida, and Lupinus angustifoUus, it was found 
Ihat the radioactivity of the medium neutralised completely the toxidty of 
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Bodimn selenite on glowing plants. Sei^iuin dloxld is much more powerful 
than sulphur dloxid. 

Boot elongaHony H. Eioomb (Compt. Bend. Acud. Sd. [Paris], 174. (19iB)^ 
yp. id, pp. S80f 881). —^What is considered as conclusive proof has been obtained 
that in roots reaction to gravity occurs in the same sense as in sterna The 
production of modifications was effected by means described. It was shown by 
experimentally Injuring cells actively dividing that the regions of cellular di¬ 
visions may exert influence the inverse of that of gravity on zones in a state 
of division and of elongation, the effect of this being to send the roots down¬ 
ward and the stems upward. 

Tumefaction and tuberization, J. Dufxenoy (Oompi. Bend. Acad. 8aL 
(Paris], 174 (192^), No. 26. pp. 1725--1727. fign. d).—Tumors, nodules, and other 
dilatations are briefly discussed as noted in Eucalyptus eugenoides and Ar- 
hutUH unedo. Certain tumors accumulate, during autumn and winter, in their 
medullary hypertrophies and hyperplasias, large quantities of amyloleucltes, 
thus showing (incompletely) characters, both anatomical and physiological, of 
tubers, and offering thus an example of transition between tumefaction and 
tuberization. 

The distribution of anthocyanidins in colored plant organs, St. Jonesc^o 
(Oompt. Bend. Acad. 8(H. [Paris], 174 (1922), No. 25. pp. 1685-^1637).—The an¬ 
thocyanidins, in so far as concerns colored pigment in a free state, do not 
exist In all the colored tissues which contain anthocyan. They appear to be 
characteristic of the pure red organs, whereas a yellow pigment replaces them 
in blue, violet, or purple red organs. 

The rest period of Solannm tuberosnm in relation to available nitrogen, 
W. Nbwtow (Science, 58 (I92S), No. 1498, pp. 207, 208). —The author presents 
evidence which is believed to indicate that the slow growth of potatoes during 
their rest period may be due to a deficiency of nitrogen in the tubers. 

Seed pieces of equal weight from resting tubers were planted in quartz sand, 
and one-half received a complete nutrient solution while the others received the 
same solution with the exception of the nitrogen. Six weeks later seed pieces 
of tubers that had passed through their rest period were treated in the same 
manner. Cultures of both series that received nitrates appeared above ground 
at about the same time, while those receiving no nitrate were a week or more 
later In appearing. The sprouts in the nitrate cultures made much more rapid 
development* the differences being very striking at the end of a few weeks. 

The author considers the physiological condition of tubers planted during the 
rest period to be different from those that have passed the normal rest period, 
and the breaking of the rest period is believed to be dependejit, in part at least, 
on the presence of a readily soluble nitrogen supply. In nonresting tubers the 
nitrogen must be supplied by the tuber itself through the hydrolysis of its 
protein. 

The preamce of a proteolytic enzym in the expressed Juice of the potato 
has been demonstrated by the author. 

On the adaptation of wheat to growth media deficient in natrients* W. 
F. Gsbxoxb (Scimoet 57 (1B28), No. 1488, p. i7).—The author states that the 
ornrelatimi obtained between the differences in yield of grain of different 


varietleB of spring wheat and that of their relative earliness of ripmilng 
mwMa a factor that plays no inconsiderable rOle in the adaptation of the 
variety of wheat for maximum grain production from growth media markedly 


de9<^iei|t ^ essential salt elmnents. Nine varieties of wh^t were grown to 
afid the largei^ Itol4 of grain was produced tor the variety 
and the lowest by the last maturing variety. ^ Seven we^to 
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said to have elapsed between the time that the earliest and latest varieties 
ripened. There was no correlation observed between the total dry weights of 
the different varieties and their comparative earliness. The plants were 
grown in tap water, which as a growth medium was considered very deficient^in 
essential salt elements. 

No correlation was observed between differences in yield of grain of the 
different varieties and that of their relative earliness of maturation when they 
were grown in fertile soil. However, when grown in tap water which had no 
particular merit other than being a growth medium, deficient in nutrients, the 
variety of wheat that completed its growth cycle in the shortest period of time 
was apparently able to utilize the small supply of salt elements most eflaclently 
in the production of grain. 

Whether the variety of wheat is early or late the author believes Is largely 
determined by genetic and environmental factors, but the result of these 
factors as to w^hether the variety Is early or late in no small measure deter* 
mines to what extent the minimum supply of salt elements In the growth 
medium can best be utilized for the production of grain. 

Growth in media poor in oxygen, L. Maquenne and E. Demoussy (Compt, 
Rend. Acad. Sei. [Parf^], 174 (1922), No. 22. pp. 1S87-1S92). —In certain species 
the leaves are capable of retaining vitality In absence of air during a con¬ 
siderable period of time. 

Studies on the effects of sodium, potassium, and calcium on young 
orange trees, H. S. Keed and A. R. C. Haas (California Sta. Tech. Paper 11 
(1923)^ pp. 23, pU. 5).—In a previous publication (B. S. R., 49, p. 628) the 
authors pointed out the pathological conditions of citrus trees caused by an 
excess of sodium salts. The present paper deals with the effects produced 
by the application of solutions containing considerable sodium sulphate to 
young orange trees grown in sand cultures and with the changes brought 
about in young orange trees when sodium is substituted for potassium in 
Hoagland’s mixture. The cultural details of the experiment have been de¬ 
scribed elsewhere (B. S. R., 49, p. 729). 

It was found that young orange trees showed serious injury when grown 
in cultures in which no calcium salts w^ere supplied. When sodium sulphate was 
added to cultures which lacked calcium the first leaves had a tendency to be 
mottled, were abnormally curled, and w^ere shed prematurely. Successive crops 
of leaves were likewise prematurely shed. The shoots grew poorly and had 
a tendency to form multiple buds, and the roots made restricted growth. 

The condition of trees receiving sodium sulphate was much better if calcium 
salts were also present, although the total amount of growth was less than 
that of trees receiving a complete nutrient solution. 

Orange trees in cultures to which no potassium salts were added made a 
fair growth, and at the end of 17 months had shown no such injury as those 
which lacked calcium. There was a tendency for the chlorophyll to fade out,, 
but no premature leaf fall occurred. The sap of the leaves was slightly more 
acid than that from trees grown in other cultures where they received potas¬ 
sium and sodium salts. 

Leaves of trees to which no calcium salts were supplied were very rich in 
potassium, and, conversely, those receiving no potassium salts were higher in 
calcium. 

The trunks and roots contained higher percentages of sodium than other 
parts of the tree, The rootlets were richer in phosphate, sulphate, and chlorid 
lohs than other parts of the trees. Where calcium salts were withheld from 
the trees the trunks and roots were the last to be depleted of calcium. Where 
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I>i0tiu8j9ittm salts were withheld, the roots and rootlets were the last to be de» 
dieted of potassium. 

Acidltj of com and Its relation to TegetatlTO vigor^ A. M. Huan {Jour. 
Agr. Beimrch [U. 6,1, 25 (192S), No, 11, pp, 457--469, figs, 2).—A study made of 
corn plants showed that the H-ion concentration of the tops ranged from pH 5 
to pH 5.6 in the five plantings which were covered by the experiments, and 
was inversely correlated with the degree of vegetative vigor Induced by the en¬ 
vironmental conditions affecting the different plats. There was a lack of 
exact correlation between the magnitude of the acidity measurements and the 
specific gravity determinations of the Juices, and this is held to show that^ in 
general, variations in sap density are not responsible for the variations in acid 
concentration. 

The concentration of titratable acid was found always higher in the Juice 
of the leaves than in the stalk, regardless of the plant’s vigor. The H-lon con¬ 
centration was higher in the leaves than in the stalk in the vigorous plants 
only. In the stunted plants it was greater in the stalks than in the leaves. 
In the slow-growing plants of the most stunted plat the titratable acid concen¬ 
tration of the stalk was at least one-half that of the leaves, while in the vigor¬ 
ous rapidly-growing plants the ratio was one-third or one-fourth and even 
lower. The specific gravity of the juice of the leaves was. found always higher 
than that of the Juice of the stalk, regardless of the plant’s vigor. 

Environmental conditions are said to have produced far greater variations 
in the acidity of plants of the same strain than were ever found between plants 
of different varieties in the same environment and of equal vigor. 

Acid fermentation produced by Bterigmatocystis nigra, M. Moluabd 
{Compt, Rmd, Acad, Sci. [PurUl, 174 {1922), No, IS, pp. SSl-SSS)In the 
growth of 6, nigra under nutritive conditions indicated, at least one undeter¬ 
mined acid, besides citric and oxalic acid, is produced. 

Blackened spheres for atmometry, B. E. Livinosiw {Science, 58 {1923), 
No. 1497 , pp. 182, 183 ).—^The necessity for black, porous atmometers to be used 
in connection with white ones in studies of transpiration, radiation, etc., is 
pointed out, and suggestions are given for the preparation of such blackened 
spheres. 

GENEHCS. 

Some possible bearings of genetics on pathology, T. H. Moboan (Lancai- 
ter, Pa.: New Era Pig, Co., 1922, pp, 33, figs. 14).—-The author has cited many 
interesting experiments dealing with inheritance of characters In plants, 
animals, and man, pointing out their possible relationship to the inheritance 
of pathological conditions in man. The author believes that there is very little 
evidence to Indicate much positive relationship between genetics and pathology. 

Conceming blood compiement, F. A. Rich {Vermont Sta, Bui. 230 {1923), 
pp. &^4f 4 )*—in addition to a brief report of the serological studies of the 

complement-deficient guinea pigs previously noted by Moore (B. S. R., 48, p. 
1^), the hereditary behavior of the complement deficiency is described. 
Matings of complement-deficient males and females were found to produce only 
eomplepent-deficlent offspring, whereas the original matings of deficient males 
with normal females from the deficient stock produced 11 deficient and 25 
normal offspring, and a reciprocal cross produced 1 deficient and 1 nomml 
in^vldtial. Matings from the deficient stock of normal t normar resulted In 

thus indicated a single factor difference, ^e normal eondttleii 
(0). TVo test this out the stocks were incregsed by 
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camplement-deflcient males with normal and deficient females. There were 
5384 tested offspring produced from parents resulting from crosses In 
which the genetic constitution of the parents was known. Matings COX CO, 
CCXOc, and CCXcc gave only normal offspring, OcXCc gave 907 normal and 
802 deficient, CcXcc gave 711 normal and 690 deficient, and ccXcc gave 2,046 
deficient offspring. 

Further studies of the complement titer of the deficient animals showed 
that the variation ranged from 0.3 to 2 cc. To study tlie possibility of the 
operation of other genetic factors on this variation, two generations of matings 
between parents of like complement titer were made, but the offspring showed 
no tendency to agree with their parents in this respect, though the exclusive 
use of 1 cc. complement-negative sires seemed to increase the proportion of 
the deficient stock of animals having a very low complement titer. As an 
explanation of the occurrence of some complement in the deficient animals, 
the author suggests a multiple factor hypothesis in which an intensifying factor 
for complement Is lacking in the complement-deficient animals studied, though 
they all contain the factor for complement. 

Marsupial spermatogenesis, A. W. Greenwood (Quart Jour. Micros. Soi. 
[London], n. ser., 67 (1923), A'o. 266, pp. 203-218, pis. 2). —^The author reports a 
cytological study of spermatogenesis in three species of Marsupials from the 
University of ^lelbourne. The species used consisted of Phascolarctus 
cinereus, Barcophilua ursinus, and Dasyurus maculaius. The diploid chromo¬ 
some numbers were, respectively, 16,14, and 14, of which 2 in the males of each 
were the X- and Y-cliromosoines. Material was available so that the chromo- 
same numbers of the females of the first two species wei^e counted and found to 
be the same as the males except for the presence of 2 X-chromosoraes instead 
of X and Y. 

In the 6i)ermatogonial plates the antosoines arrange themselves in the form 
of a circle about central clear spaces in whlcli two very small chromosomes of 
unequal size (X and if) are located. The Y-chromosome is very minute. 
Glianges during the different stages of siJermatogeuesis are described in de¬ 
tail for Phascolarctus, and were in general found to be similar in the other 
two siKscies. Reduction occurred only in the first meiotlc division. In 
Phascolarctus the Sertoli cells were found to be very large and possessed 
conspicuous rod-like bodies, the origin and function of which were not dis¬ 
covered. 

The male meiotlc phase in two genera of Marsupials (Macropus and Pe> 
tauroldes), W. E. Aoab (Quart Jour. Micros:. Sci. [London], n. ser., 67 (1923), 
No. 266, pp. 183-202, pis. 3). —A cytological study of the reduction division in 
males of M. ualabatus and P. volans is reported from the University of Mel¬ 
bourne. 

In Macropus the diploid ciiromosome number in males is lO-fXY, which is 
evidenced in the meiotlc division. Ordinarily only 11 chromosomes are visible 
in tlie male and 10 in the female^ since the X-chromosomes which are small 
apparently attach themselves to the end of an autosome. The Y-chromosome 
is very small, but remains separated from the autosomes during mitosis. 
During tile pachytene stage, while the autosomes are still elongated, the X- and 
Y-chromosomes condense into a bivalent which is attached to an autosome dot¬ 
ing the first meiotlc diviMon. 

In the Petauroides the diploid chromosome number seems to be 20-fXY, 
though some variation was observed, probably due to the inability to count the 
segregated chromosomes. In the process of ndtosis 20 of the chromosomes form 
A ring about the two smaller ones, which are in the center. It is assumed that 
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two, which are of uhegoal ahse, %m probably the X- aad Yndiroiaosoam 
la maMng the study it was noted that the chromotneres were very pronoimced 
in Petauroides, and conditione i^rmitttng crossing over were preset in both 
epecies. Micrographs showing diffeient stages of spermatog^esis are presented. 

Mutation and inheritance of semisterility in the rice plant, H. ^seao 
(Idenffaku-Zassi [Japan. Jour, Oeneticah i (19B1), pp. 4S-54; aha, in Japan, 
Jour. Bot, 1 No, i, pp, (U), (i5)).—A type of plant in which about half 

of the total spikelets are barren was found in certain pedigree strains of rice 
which had been otherwise constantly fertile. Two families, each derived from 
a single plant, contained 1 semisterile for 117 and 114 fertlles, respectively. 
Bach semisterile plant segregated into fertiles and semisteriles, the former 
breeding true and the latter repeating the same mode of segregation In later 
generations. In 129 segregating families, the author found a total of 8,923 fer¬ 
tiles (50i91 per cent), and 3,783 semisteriles (49.09 per cent), and he thinks 
that the segregation ratio is to be regarded as 1:1. This hebavoir is ex¬ 
plained in an English abstract. 

The heredity of the pigments of red rice, S. KatO and Z. Isikawa (Men- 
gaku-Zaaai [Japan, Jour. Genetica}, 1 (1921), pp, i-7, figs. S; aha. in Japan, 
Jour, Bot., 1 (1922)^ No. J, pp. (5), (6)), —^The reddish brown kernels or so- 
caUed red rice, produced by races such as Kuromoro, AkatObOsl, Haguro, and 
Akamuro, contain the red pigment chiefly in large cells of their seed coats, 
and to a lesser extent in pericarp cells. The hybrid Kuromoro (red) XOoba- 
motl (normal white), as well as its reciprocal, gave rise in F* to offspring 
producing red and white rice, respectively. In the ratio 8 : 1 , while from the 
hybrid KuromoroXWasesinriki (white) the authors i^btained in F* offspring 
producing red, yellowish-brown, and white rice in the proportion of 9:3:4. These 
and crosses between other races and Kuromoro led to the conclusion that three 
factors are necessary for the production of reddish brown pigment, that Kuro¬ 
moro contains all of them, and that white rice races contain either two or only 
one of them. Analysis showed that the reddish as well as the yellowish brown 
pigments belong to protocyanin and not to anthocyanin. The chemical nature 
of the pigments in the extremities of glumes and awns of Qenkimotl, SirotdbCsi, 
and thdr hybrid is discussed briefly. 

inheritance of leaf color in purple rice, Y. Takezaki (Mengaku-Zaaai 
[Japan, Jour, Oenetioa'it 1 (1921)^ pp, 87-4$, flffa. 2; aha. in Japan. Jour, Bot, 1 
(1922), No, 1, p, (H)), —^The so-called purple rice plants are distinguished by 
purple leaves, sheaths, glumes, and awns, which color arises from the red 
anthocyanin in the epidermis cells. In the Fs of HusakitI (green) XMurasaki 
(puii^le), and MurasakiXRokusukegawarl (green), segregation of about 27 
purple: 87 green progeny was observed. Studies of the F* and curve analyses 
suggested the conclusion that the production of purple was possible only 
through the combination of three factors. 

Jnherltaiice of leaf color in barley, B. Miyazawa (Mengaku-Zaaai [Japan. 
Jour. Qenetiea’i, 1 (1921), pp. 9-12; aha. in Japan, Bot, 1 (1922), No, 
p, (10)).—In one of the F 4 of TikurinXGoldenmelon barley, green and light 
y^ow individuals segregated in the ratio of 3: 1 . Selflng of such green in- 
diidduals gave only gre^ progeny in one case, but in another the same 8:1 
segregation took place. The ii^t yellow plants usually soon succumbed, 
isr^ably because of cold, but when protected they gradually changed into the 
vlal»ie condition. The y^loms were evidently recessh^es* An agree* 
m^ jrhh the results of Miles (B. fi. R., 83, p. 181) with corn is Indicated. 

r^aftion of dominant white and blue li| chickens* W. 

(PouUrp Set, 2 (1928), No. 8, pp, mulln of exi^t* 
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mmi» in crossing and back crossing Blae-splasbed Andalnslans and White 
Leghorns to determine whether the genes 1 for dominant white and (Ee) for 
bine (E* S* B., 47, p. 276) belong to th# same allelomorphic series indicate 
conclusively that these genes segregate independently. 

Saving the six^nippled breed, A. G. Bell {Jour, Heredity, U {192S), No, S, 
pp, 98^111, figa, 10 ).—^This is the last annual summary prepared by the author 
before Ms death, dealing with the experiments in the production of multi* 
nippled and twin bearing sheep at his farm in Nova Scotia. The breeding 
stock was selected from lambs above the average in weight having four or more 
well developed and well separated nipples of about equal size. The ewes were 
bred in October each year, and those not giving birth to twins or more were 
discarded. 

The success of the selection for twin bearing may be estimated by the fact 
that in the last year 31 lambs were bom of which 24 were twins (12 pairs), 
6 were triplets (2 sets), and only 1 was born single. An introduction is given 
by the author’s wife, M. G. Bell 

Abnormality in heredity of embryo color of a Pisnm variety, L. Blae- 
INOHEM (Compt, Rend, Acad. Set, [Paris}, 174 (1922), No, IS, pp, 877~8!79 ).— 
Certain strains of P. sativum are found, as in case of flax (B. S. B., 46, p. 32), 
to present striking irregularities in the transmission of discontinuous char¬ 
acters. It was not possible to verify in strictness Mendel’s law. These irregular 
lines furnish also modes of reaction which are sensitive to climate, age, and 
particular condition of nutrition. 

Reverse mutation of the bar gene correlated with crossing over, A. H. 
Stxjbtevant and T. H. Mokgaw (Science, 57 (192S), No. 1487, pp. 746, '^47\ —Ob¬ 
servations on Drosophila melanogaster have shown that bar-eyed flies revert 
to the wild type In from 30 to GO Individuals per 100,000 of the population. In 
studying tills phonomenon, two experiments iiave been carried on at Columbia 
University, and it was determined that the wild-type mutants from bar-eyed or 
ultrabar-eyed parents resulted from crossing over between the genes forked 
(locus 56.5) and fused (locus 59,5), The locus for bar lies between these genes. 
The authors, therefore, conclude that “reversion of bar to normal is associated 
with crossing over at or near the bar locus.” 

Sex ditferentiatioit in the viviparous teleost, XIphophorus helleri, J. M. 
Essenbkrg (Biol. BuL Mar. Biol. Lab. Woods Hole, 45 (1923), No. 1, pp. 40-97, 
figs, 49)•—N study of the sex differentiation in males and females of the vivip¬ 
arous teleost (X. helleri) is reported from the Hull Zoological Laboratory of 
the University of Chicago. Not less than 400 specimens of fish ranging in age 
from birth to maturity were studied, of which 300 were sectioned for cytologi- 
cal examination, and drawings showing the typi<ml sex glands during different 
stages of differentiation are given. The young fish average about 8 mm. at 
birth, but sex Is not definitely established until they are about 10 mm. in 
length. This is designated as the Indifferent stage. In this stage the gonads, 
consistslng of primordial germ cells and very much smaller elongated cells 
which surround the germ cells, are small, but they are suspended in a peritoneal 
sack set off from the surrounding tissue, one on each side of the body cavity. 

In the early stages of differentiating the female, the two gonads approach 
each other until they meet medially and fuse, which is the normal condition of 
the adult ovary. The primordial germ cells grow and form folUdes which 
degenerate and are absorbed on reaching medium size. Following this degen¬ 
eration process, referred to as retrogression, germ cells originate from peri¬ 
toneal Ccdls and form’ the follicles of the adult The author observed three dlf- 
fer^t dasaes of retrogression, in about 50 per per cent of the females (class 
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1) follicle formation begins in the epithelial cells before retrogreaeion is well 
advanced. In others (class 2) no follide formation precedes complete degen¬ 
eration of the primordial germ cell8» but indifferent germ cells are evident in 
the epithelium before degeneration is complete (ovarian epithelium restively 
inactive)* In other females (class 8) retrogression is complete before germ 
cells ai^ear in the epithelium. The fatty tissue surrounding the gonad in¬ 
creases immensely during retrogression in this class. The formation of the ova 
is not the result of any marked morphological changes In the gonads except 
that the primordial germ cells gradually enlarge and form oocytes. 

The first sex differentiation of the male Is largely a matter of tubule forma- 
tlon« which is divided into early, middle, and late stages. In the early stage 
the peritoneal cells proliferate abundantly, and cause a segregation of the 
primordial germ cells at the periphery of the testis, by occupation of the center 
and inner margin by the epithelial cells. This is the beginning of the sex cord. 
In the middle stage of tubule formation, the sex cord develops a central lumen 
which is the sperm duct. In the late stage of tubule formation the sperm duct 
becomes branched and nests of primordial germ cells develop, after which 
spermatocysts are formed. Beginning in tliis stage there Is a marked thicken¬ 
ing of the third ray of the anal fin, which is followed by an elongation of the 
third, fourth, and fifth rays to twice their original length. 

The late sex differentiation of the females and males consists largely of the 
processes of oogenesis and spermatogenesis. The female containing mature ova 
may always be designated by the presence of a dark spot on each side in tlie 
region of the pelvic fin. The following table gives a summary of the measure¬ 
ments of the male and female fish in the various stages of sex differentiation; 


MeasuremenU of fish during seof differentiation. 


Stages in devdopinent. 

Avenged 

data. 

Limits. 

Stages in developm^t. 

Averaged 

data. 

Limits. 

Form 

Index.' 

Fin 

ratio.’ 

Total 
length of 
fish in 
miUl- 
meters. 

Form 

Index.' 

Fin 

ratio.* 

Total 
length of 
ISiln 
milll* 
meters. 

Indifferent. 

Normaliminatnre females. 
Eetrogressionln dass I.... 
Betrogranloain class 2.... 
netrogmsdan in dass 3.... 

6.26 

5.02 

4.62 

4.53 

4.43 

1.00 
1.13 
1.16 

1.17 
1.84 

0- 9.3 
9.3-16.9 
16.9-29.6 
14.2-29.6 
18.4-65.0 

Normal maturefemales.... 
Early tubule formation.... 
Middle tubifie formation... 

Late tubule formation. 

Mature males. 

5.34 

5.17 

4.84 

164 

4.20 

1.28 
1.16 
1.27 
1.74 
4.25 

26.7-80.0 

0.3-13.5 

12.6- IA6 

15.7- 51.6 
31.6-S4.4 


1 Length ci&Bb divided by greatest depth. 

* niameter of third ray ofanai fin divided by diameter of fourth ray of anal fin. 


A Study of the sex ratios of immature (10 to 26 mm. long) and mature fish 
showed that the Immature fish were 74 per cent females, whereas according to 
A. W. Bellamy the mature fish were 75 per cent males. Differential sex via¬ 
bility was shown to he an Improbable cause of the reversal, and the possibility 
of sex inversion is suggested and discussed. Evidence is presented to indicate 
that all of the linear descendants of primordial germ cells disintegrate. 
Thei^ore, the females of the retrogression classes of 2 and 3 probably become 

'Pmcttcal obaemitloiia of box rerersal in teleosta and ptber anlntala im» 

< ;{^it04Blred baredUby. J. CoWiiNtiiT (Compt, Rend,, Moi, [i’aHs]. 

Ito. 28, pp. 16S9-10^).-^Tbe supposed (appftrott) penristanoe of ,s»» 
fpred dsaractMM Is explained as doe In ceitidn cases to Uie inflasBce of eaWMi 
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acting in effect parallel to that of heredity (alleged) of acquired characters 
even after the disappearance of the (initial) cause. 

A new method of self-pollinating com; M. T. Jbnkins {Jour, Heredity, X4 
(192S), No, 1, pp, 41-44, figs. 4), —^After the silks of a bagged ear are visible the 
end of the husk is cut back, and the tassel of the plant is removed and 
shaken to eliminate foreign pollen. A “ 12-lb.” pai^er bag is then slipped over 
both tassel and ear and fastened In place. The basal portion of the tassel rests 
in a small bottle of water to prevent its withering before considerable pollen 
has been shed. It is claimed that this method prevents danger of contamina¬ 
tion, and that the ears produced are well filled from base to tip. 

FIELD CE0P8. 

Field crops in South Africa, H. D. Jjeppxs and G. J. Bosman {Johannes- 
burg: Central News Agency, Lid., 1923, pp. JX+358, pis. 28), —This volume pre¬ 
sents concise accounts of each of the principal field crops grown in South 
Africa, embracing production statistics, botanical and agronomic character¬ 
istics, varieties, cultural methods and field practices, improvement methods, 
and insects and diseases. Agro-geographlcal conditions in relation to crop 
distribution in South Africa; soil management, including tillage, fertilizer 
practice, and weed control; crop rotation; and dry-land farming are also 
dealt wiUi in r^ard to crop production In the country. 

[Cereal breeding work in Italy, 1921—221, N. Stiiampelu (Nuovi Ann, 
[Italy] Min, Agr., 3 (1923), No. 1, pp, 81-90). —The principal lines of investiga¬ 
tion reported on from the Phytotechnlc Stations at Romq and Foggla and 
numerous regional fields comprised selection and hybridization studies with 
wheat and varietal and adaptation tests with wheat and com. 

Contribution to the basis of grass and clover culture, T. Hemy (Laruko. 
Jahrb,, 58 (1928), No. 5, pp. 655-890). —Field and pot experiments during 15 
years concerned the study of the course of the uptake of nutrients and storage 
of structural and nutrient materials in the subterranean organs of meadow 
and pasture plants. The principal observations may be summarized as follows: 

Persisting clovers and grasses during their first development accumulate 
considerable nutrients in their rootsUxrks, about equaling the plant nutrients 
contained in a year’s hay crop. During the summer a partial depletion of the 
rootstock takes place to the advantage of the aerial portions of the plant. Witli 
the approach of autumn and lessening of vegetative growtli, the replenish¬ 
ment of the rootstocks occurs annually and attains its peak by the death of 
the vegetation. Fertilizers applied to meadows in late summer or fall early 
enough to be taken up before the winter dormancy are deemed as effective as 
those applied correctly after winter. 

Plat tests with grasses and clovers, seeding and nitrogenous-fertilizer trials 
on meadows, and cultural experiments with alfalfa are reported on briefly. 

The wintering of perennial legumes, F. Waiiijcn* (Landtc. Jahrb. Schweiz, 
SK (192$), No, 2, pp, 10S-1S4, figs, S), —Investigations of the winter habit of red 
clover, alfalfa, and sainfoin (Onobrychis vioiifolia), from lowland and moun¬ 
tain sources, are described in detail 

The legumes studied did not apj>ear to possess autonomic winter dormancy. 
A weak bud growth during the wanner winter days seemed to indicate that 
root growth also continued. The contraction of the taproot did not vary 
^atly In the different species, that of Medicago sativa averaging 12.86 per 
^t, Jf« fpjeata 18.68, meadow red clover 10.4, cultivated red clover 5.13, and 
aaipfolii 6.38 per cent The primary branch roots were also seen to shrink, 
and tiie hypocotyis of the legumes had considerable contractility. 
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Beserve ixiaterlal found in the roohi of the legumes included albumin mid 
amtdA nitrogen-free extract principallsr in the form of starch, hemlcellulose, 
and a small amount of fat Hemicellulose was derived from starch during 
autumn and early winter. 

The specific weight of the root gives a useful index to the content of re¬ 
serve material Spring growth does not completely exhaust the reserve; 
growth after a cutting entails a greater drain. After spring growth in the 
second year the reserve soon mounts up again. Cutting doubtless influences 
the specific weight, but this returns to normal when the final cutting is not 
made too near the beginning of winter. The specific weight of the toot 
increases up to a certain degree, after which a decline follows. In these 
studies the maximum was attained in the first year in cultivated red clover, 
In the second to third year in meadow red clover, and in the third year in 
alfalfa* 

Alfalfa In Connecticut, B. A, Brown and W. L. Slate, jb. (Coimectiout 
Storrs 8ta, Buh 115 (1923), pp, .—Experiments with alfalfa carried on 

since 1914 Included strain tests as to yield and hardiness, soil treatments, and 
methods of seeding. 

Grimm was the hardiest of the strains tested, and northern-grown common 
gave better results than Kansas grown, equaling the variegated or selected 
strains. Turkestan yielded con.slBtently less than Grimm, common, and the 
selections. Arabian failed to survive the first winter, and Peruvian and Prov¬ 
ence were Inferior in hardiness and low in yields. 

Alfalfa responded to very large applications of lime. However, no attempts 
to grow alfalfa were made without lime. Manure produced good crops of 
alfalfa, but not so cheaply as acid phosphate and potash, and grasses and weeds 
were more evident on the manured plats. Neitlier acid phosphate nor basic 
slag alone increased the yields of alfalfa appreciably, and acid phosphate and 
manure did not surpass manure alone. Potassium chlorid alone or with acid 
phosphate resulted in less winterkilling and enhanced yields. Complete fer¬ 
tilizers produced good crops, but acid phosphate and potash were more econom- 
IcaL 

Late summer seedlngs of alfalfa alone were complete failures in four out of 
seven cases. Admixture of grass seed with alfalfa returned smaller yields 
than the seedlngs of pure alfalfa, but seemed to insure against complete crop 
failure. The grasses tend to crowd out the alfalfa. Seeding alfalfa in April 
with early maturing oats or barley resulted in fair stands, but very little alfalfa 
was obtained when seeded with late maturing oats. Both methods were su¬ 
perior to seeding alone in August on the same field. The rate at which the 
oats or barley was seeded had little influence on the stands of alfalfa. Much 
less seed was needed when drilled than when broadcasted, and 10 lbs. of drilled 
seed per acre gave nen^ as good results as 18 lbs. drilled. 

tRed clover and rainfall at Svaldif, 190^21], H. Witte (Sveriges VU5r 
de$fdr, TidBkr., 33 (1923), No. 5, pp. 160-182, figs. 3).—The yields of Swedish 
red clover and Silesian clover, obtained in comparative tests at SvalOf from 
19(^21 inclusive, are reported in tabular form and discussed. Tables are also 
givai to point out the influ^ce of the quantity and distribution of the rainfall 
on the yields for the different years. 

The results showed that Swedish red clover the first year yielded only 8 per 
ceut mote hay than was secured ftom Silesian clover, but the secoild year the 
of Swedish red clover was inore than double that of the Silesian. TbA 
red clover produced 85 per cent of its total yield ih the first <inttto|^ 
and ffe Silesian 60 per cent. It is estimated that bn the averai^ the Swedti^ 
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red clover, as compared with the Silesian, yields 50 per cent more hay, although 
the second growth of the Silesian attains more than twice the height of the 
second growth of the other variety. 

The amount of precipitation was found to be of the greatest importance for 
the development of the first as well as of the second crop. When the amount 
of precipitation during spring and early summer was small, the Silesian clover 
matured two to three weeks earlier than the Swedish red clover and was, 
therefore, more subject to dry weather conditions, the latter variety often being 
benefited by the rains falling between the time of cutting the two varieties. 

Flax stem anatomy In relation to retting, K. L. Davis ( U. 8, Dept. Apr. 
Bvl. 1186 (1983), pp. 87, flffs. 83). —^The retting objective and factors that may 
interfere are discussed, the progress of retting In the different tissues of the 
stem is traced, some macroscopic and external changes in the flax stem during 
retting are described, and mechanical methods of testing wet flax stems for the 
completion of retting are analyzed and compared. The desirability of stems of 
uniform diameter and fiber quality is emphasized. 

Retting proceeds from the cambium layer toward the outside of the stem. 
The cuticle and the leaf scars form a waterproof covering for the entire ex¬ 
terior of the stem except the stomata. The order in which the cortical tissues 
are retted depends upon their proximity to the cambium layer as well as on 
the solubility and thickness of the pectin layers in the different tissues. 
Changes in the flax stem, visible and most closely associated witli the comple¬ 
tion of retting, are disintegration of the leaf scars, the mechanical separation of 
the cuticle, and the separation of the fiber bundles from the rest of the cortex. 

The mechanical test on wet flax stems, made by pulling the girth of cortex 
away from the wooden core at right angles to the stem and starting near the 
root end, is easily made by Inexperienced workers, because the resistance to 
separation at the nodes is marked. This type of leaf-scar test is said to be more 
dependable than the loose-core test now in common use. The dependability of 
the leaf-scar test may be increased by supplementing it with the epidermis 
test, wherein the loosened cortex is moved to and fro in clear water in order to 
observe whether the cuticle Is thoroughly loosened and the fibers are sufficiently 
divided. 

Determination of the fiber content in bast fiber plants in breeding work« 
G. Bbedemann (Faaerforschung, 8 (1988), No. 4, pp. 839--858). —method for 
estimating the fiber content of plants such as hemp, flax, and nettle and de¬ 
signed primarily for the compariso!i of pure lines in breeding experiments gave 
very satisfactory results. Essentially, the stalks are digested in a solution of 
sodium hydroxld of 2.5"* B., the fiber and outside tissue removed from the 
wood, the epidermis and parenchyma separated by careful agitation in warm 
water, and the resultant material sorted on a wire sieve. The process Is re¬ 
peated, employing sodium hydroxld solution of strength. 

Seed potato investigations, H. O. Werner and R. F. Howard (Nebraska 8ta. 
Research Bui. 84'%1983), pp. 58, figs. £3).—Soil and climatic conditions in the 
high altitude region of western Nebraska (E. S. R., 48, p. 336) are considered 
suitable for the production and perpetuation of high yielding seed potatoes. 
When planted in comparative trials, seed stocks produced on dry land at the 
highest altitude excelled In point of quality and yield of tubers. 

Tuber line studies with numerous lots of different varieties revealed early and 
late maturing strains, as well as a type of degeneracy very similar to or Identi¬ 
cal wl^ cg^dilng tuber described by Folsom on page 350. This degeneracy 
manlfoits Ihmlf by a stiff, upright habit of growth and by an elongation of the 
tubers. Affected strains never recover but become progressively weaker. 
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The degeneracy most common in western Nebraidta^ which has been studied 
in 10 different varieties, Is perpetuated through the tubers and appears to be 
trauBmitted from plant to plant in the field. Irrigation produces conditions 
more conducive to the rapid increase of this degeneracy than dry land culture, 
the percentage of degeneracy increasing and the yield decreasing with each 
additional year of Irrigation. This type of degeneracy causes very serious de^ 
crease In tuber yields, until eventually no marketable tubers are produced. 
Many lots from isolated fields in the newer dry land potato^growing sections 
are relatively free from this degeneracy. 

Report on potato maturity and yield trials, 1921. and 1922, VL H. 
Pabkeb (Jour. Natl. Inst. Agr. Bot., No. 1 pp. 5-19).—The comparative 

yields and maturities of nine British potato varieties from different districts 
in Great Britain are tabulated and discussed. It is concluded that “the 
district from which seed tubers are obtained apparently does not affect the 
yield or maturity of a variety directly, but only in so far as the district may 
be favorable or otherwise to infection of the seed with virus disease.” 

Report of the potato synonym committee on potatoes sent for immunity 
trials to the potato testing station, Ormsklrk, Lancashire, 1922, R. N. 
Saulman m AL. (Jour. Natl. Inst. Agr. Bot, No. 1 (1922), pp. The re¬ 

sults of examinations of 241 varieties are reported, with notes on the presence 
of wart disease. 

Report of experimental work and field observations in investigating and 
factors affecting the sugar content and purity of sugar beets, seasons 1921 
and 1922, A. W. SKUDiatNA and C. E. Micicel ([Rocky Ford, Colo,}: Atner. 
Beet Sugar Co., [1922], pp, 119, pi. 1, figs. 4^; [1928], pp. 90, pis. 17, figs. 5).— 
These mimeographed reports of experiments with sugar beets In the Arkansas 
Valley of Colorado include the results of time of plowing and planting trials; 
rotations; rates of thinning; studies of beet root development; soil nitrate de¬ 
terminations; nitrification experiments; analyses of water from irrigation 
canals; meteorological data; sulphur, fertilizer, and variety trials; selection 
and improvement work; seed production experiments; observations on the pre¬ 
valence of leaf spot and minor diseases in the region, and studies of control 
methods for leaf spot; the effects of defoliation; notes on Insect pests of 
1921 and 1922; data on the life history of the sugar beet webworm (Loxoatege 
Btioticalis); a survey of areas infested with the sugar beet nematode; deter¬ 
minations of field losses before and after topping; shrinkage in field silos; 
estimations of the peak in sugar content; and irrigation and seed treatment 
experiments. Some of the investigations were made in cooperation with the 
Colorado Experiment Station and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Critical periods in the growth of the sugar crop^ M. Koenio (Mauritius 
Dept, Agr., Qm, Ser., BuL 27 (1922), Eng. ed., pp. Id) .-—Comparison of yields of 
sugar cane and cltmiUic data at Mauritius revealed the existence of critical 
periods in regard to tBlnfall in July and in November, and as concerns Urn- 
perature, in March. * 

The sweet potato (Ipomoea batatas), Q. B. Bbooks (Queensland Agr. 
Jour., 20 (1928), No, 2, pp, 124^148, pis. 10, figs, d).—About 50 varieties of sweet 
potatoes are described, and are classified aocordlug to a key based on idiape 
and size of leaf; length, color, and size of stem; presence of star; color of 
fower surface of veins; pubesc^ce; color of tuber and of flesh; dlstdnctness of 
wood elements in tuber; matuidty; yield; culinary qualities; and habit ef 
ipcowth of tubers. Analyses of 41 varieties are tabulated, afid typical leav4Mi, 
and tuber cross secflw are illustrated in colof^ 
haAariaties fiom seed 2i 
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Bfirmitiag and atioring sweet potatoes, J. 0. 0« Fhzck (Alabama 8ta. Bui. 
<i^), pp. H, fiffi. Harvesting and storage experiments with sweet 
potatoes are reported on, supplementing pi^vious work (B. S. R., 88, p. 186). 
The excellent keeping results obtained in the earlier studies appear to have 
been largely due to the fact that sweet potatoes were dug before vines were 
frosted and then stored and cured properly In a house. 

Triumph and Porto Rico sweet potatoes dug before frost and either banked 
or stored in houses suffered comparatively slight losses during storage from 
fall till spring, whereas those dug after frost lost from 50 to around 90 per 
cent These and other observations show that the ultimate loss in culinary 
value, keeping, and germination is increased in proportion to the delay in 
harvesting after the vines are frosted. Vines may be removed a few days 
before harvest without causing depreciation in either culinary or keeping 
qualities. Lack of curing may cause discoloration without spoiling the product 
for food. Properly harvested and well-cured sweet potatoes will withstand, 
without damage, a lower temperature than uncured sweet potatoes. Sweet 
potatoes dug before frost and properly cured do not seem to need much ventila¬ 
tion in a wooden house. Sweet potatoes stored in houses lost an average of 
11.88 per cent and in banks 5.53 per cent. Temperatures taken at different 
levels in the room during curing gave indications that if sweet potatoes are 
dug and placed in the storage house during curing, each bln should be filled 
gradually rather than at one time, in order to prevent overcurlng near the 
ceiling. 

Improvement of Kubanka durum wheat by pure-line selection, K. W. 
Smith, L. R. Waldron, and J. A. Clark (U. 8. Dept. Apr. Bui. 1192 (1923), pp. 
IS, figs. 4). —^The origin, adaptation, comparative yields, and other characteris¬ 
tics of Kubanka are discussed, together with an account of the improvement 
of the variety by the pure-line selection method in cooperation with the North 
Dakota Experiment Station at the Dickinson Substation. Kubanka has been 
compared elsewhere (B. S. R., 44, p. 141) with the other durums. 

Nodak durum wheat (Kubanka No. 98), which seems to be the most promis¬ 
ing of the 143 pure-line selections of Kubanka considered, combines high yield¬ 
ing ability with rust resistance and good quality for the making of macaroni. 
It is an amber durum of the Kubanka type, but has heads slightly longer 
than the average for that variety. It also differs from the original Kubanka 
in being more resistant to stem rust. 

The wheats of southeastern Russia from the point of view of milling 
and baking, K. M. Chinoo-Chinoas (Trudy Prikl. Boi. i Selek. (Bui Appt 
Bot and Plant Breeding), IS (1922), Sup. 24, pp. 55, pi 1, figs. 4).--Milling and 
baking tests were made upon 8 soft winter varieties of common wheat, spring 
varieties including 5 durum, 18 common, and Persian Black (Triticum perei- 
eum), and T, diooocum, from the Governments of Saratov and Samara. A 
stone mill was employed. 

Some of the varieties were ground easily and quickly, whereas several sub¬ 
sequent breaks were required to free the bran of others from all mealy sub¬ 
stances. T. uulgofle luteeomeXT, vulgare graeeum, and Persian Black were 
hard to break, and T. vulgare hoatianum, T. vulgare lutescens, T. durum 
melmopua, and T. durum oaeruleeeene were easy to mill 

The varieties couM be grouped as producing highly granulated, intermediate, 
and weak mealy Hours. All durum wheats and a few hard common wheats 
yielded granulated fiour, and weak flour was obtained exclusively from soft 
emm^oii wheats, but no relation whatever was observed between ease of mill¬ 
ing and granular character of flour. Two color groups were distinguished, 
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ooe yielding yellow dour and tiie oth^ wtilte, ranging from enow to a l»rowideh 
tint Variation was also se^i in the intensity of the yellow color. With 2.5 
|»er cent of ash in the dry matter as a basis, the large kernels of daram 
^wrdeiforme No. 482 yielded 86 per cent of flour, medium kernels 75, and 
small kernels 46 per cent 

From 100 gm. of flour, varieties yielding granulated flour produced 160 gm» 
of dough, intermediate 160, and weak flour 152; weight of loaf 143, 141, and 
184 gm.; and volume of loaf 361, 380, and 401 cc., respectively. The greatest 
loaf volume and the most dough were produced by T. durum melmopua from 
Samara Government (Bezenchouk), and the largest loaf, 499 cc., was secured 
teom T. vulgare v. hostianum. Blends of durum with soft winter wheat and 
with Persian Black were satisfactory in baking quality. The texture varied 
greatly among the varieties tested. The hard wheat (durum) showed fine porous 
structure with thin walls. The bread from the soft wheats had coarser air 
cells but, even among varieties akin to durum wheats in their porous structure, 
had a certain coarseness common in rye bread. The shape of the loaf and 
the elasticity of dough at proving and baking varied greatly in the different 
wheats, with the durums and Persian Black retaining the shape especially 
well. Flour from the winter wheats was not of great baking strength, and 
the loaves baked from it were rather formless. The worst in this respect was 
T. diooooum, wliich yielded low formless loaves with a coarse cracked crust. 
Bread from durum flour had a pleasant flavor, did not grow stale as soon as 
that from soft wheats, and the crust did not dry so easily. 

Investigations with wild rice seed, 0. W. Leqgatt {Seed World, H (1925), 
No. 5, pp, 20, 21, figs, 4 )»—^Besults at the Department of Agriculture at Ottawa, 
Canada, indicate that a satisfactory germination test can be obtained with 
wild rice (Zizania aquatica) seed if the sample is so packed as to remain 
thoroughly wet In transit For best results in testing, the seed should be sown 
in mud of a depth of about 2 in. and submerged. The test dish need not be more 
than 3 or 4 in. deep, but should be from 4 to 6 In, in diameter to accommodate 
50 seeds. The test should be carried out at a temperature of from 18 to 20* C. 
(64.4 to 68* F,). Total germinations ranged from 46 per cent between cloth 
at 20-30* to 80 per cent in mud at 19.5-22*. Practical information is given 
regarding the commercial storage and shipping of wild rice seed. 

Agidcnlinria seed inspection, A. S. Lutman (Vermont 8ta, Bui 2S$ (1929), 
pp, 8).—The purity guaranty, percentage of germination, and number of weed 
seed per pound are tabulated for 188 samples of agricultural seed obtained from 
local dealers in the State during April, 1923. 

[Report of the Official Seed Testing Station for England and Wales, 
19E2]| 0. B. Sattnuebs (Jour. Natl Inst, Agr. Bot, No. 1 (1922), pp. 24-9S, 
fig. 1),--The average purity and germination are tabulated for 25,822 samples 
of seed received in thp year ended July 31, 1922. Besides discussion of the 
data secured, a course of training In seed testing is outlined. 

Methods of seed analysis, C. B. SAUNmns (Cambridge, Eng.: Nall Inst. 
Agr. Bot, 1929, pp. i5)^«-d3ie methods used at the Official Seed Testing Statlim 
for England and Wales are outUned tor ind^imident analysts* 

[Seed and weed control In Wisconsin, A. L. SroNn (WIf. Jt>ept. 

Agr. Bui. 52 (1922), pp. 199-lS9f figs. 9).—The activities of the seed and weed 
ccmteol division of the Wisconi^ Stete Department of Agriculture are reported 
for the biennium mded June 86, 1922. Analyses of 8,668 samples of seed were 
ian!i^'te''the ^ 

:V'||l^ed^eoiidan^ mM^vte.and/paatnres thrmgh .asdtidde fii0tiiaer'.<i^^ 
0 15mm (Bt CMsrefdmi 288 (1922); i^s. im Zteokr. 

2 (1029), No* ft Wirtsohaft^Prakt, pp. 929, 527).—During a 
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son 0 f nitrogenoas fertilisers, the author obserretl that on plats recelT^g 
ammonium sulphate, ammonium sulphate^nltrate, and ammonium chloiid 
(physiologically acid fertilisers), dandelioms were greatly Invigorated, where¬ 
as where sodium nitrate, sodium ammonium nitrate, or potassium ammonium 
nitrate (physiologically basic fertilizers) was applied, dandelions were decld* 
edly depressed. The same plats received no fertilizer the second year, but pre¬ 
sented a similar appearance. Only scattering plants of dandelion and sorrel 
were noted on the plat receiving potassium ammonium nitrate. 

HOETICULTIJEE. 

Beport of the division of horticulture, W. T, Macotjn (Canada Expt» 
Farms, Div, HorU Rpt 1992, pp. 42, figs. IS). —A general report (E. S. R., 48, 
p.37),in which are discussed fruit-breeding operations and miscellaneous va¬ 
rietal and cultural tests carried on during the year. 

Observations upon seedlings of Pyrus baccataXP. malus and the reciprocal 
cross indicated that the P. haccata parent is not only homozygous but also domi¬ 
nant for practically all its characters, thus rendering efforts to secure a de¬ 
sirable combination exceedingly difficult. Observations upon the stolon pro¬ 
ducing habit of seedling autumn-fruiting strawberries indicated a marked 
difference in the tendency to form runners, many being almost barren, while 
one individual produced 25 plants during a single season. Attempts to breed 
a thornless goo8el)erry with desirable fruit were unsuccessful, the thornless 
character being apparently recessive. Results of self-compatibility tests with 
apple varieties, set forth in detail, Indicate a preponderance of sterility, only 
four varieties, Oldenburg (Duchess), Scott Winter, LI viand Raspberry, and 
Antonovka, being found almost completely self-fertile. 

In a test of four systems of grape pruning, namely, upright arm, fan, 
Kniffin and horizontal arm, the highest yield was secured from the hrst named, 
but because of the fact that most grapes have to be laid down and covered 
during the winter, the fan system is considered the most adaptable. Tabulated 
data are given on the yield and hardiness of a large number of grape varieties. 
Of 3()-odd tomato varieties and strains tested for yield and time of ripening, 
the variety Alacrity, developed at the station, led in production of early ripe 
fruit In tests of sweet corn varieties. Pickaninny, Early Malcolm, and Sweet 
Sguaw varieties originated at the experimental farm, averaged 64, 70, and 
72 days, respectively, to attain maturity. The application of Bordeaux dust 
to the sand floor of a storage cellar and later to the plants themselves greatly 
increased the percentage of celery and cabbage plants surviving the winter 
storage s^son. 

CHarticultural investigations at the Snminerland, B. C*, Experimental 
Station]f R. H. Hsxum (Canada Bxpt. Farms, Bummerland (B. C.) Sta. Rpt, 
Bupt, 1922, pp. 7-67, figs, 4 )-—Soil management studies conducted with a view to 
determining the most economical method of developing young orchards indicated 
that ot the six methods employed, namely, (1) clean cultivation, (2) alfalfa 
sod mulch, (3) soiling crops and hairy vetch, (4) red clover and alfalfa sod 
USUlch, (5) truck crops with manure, and (6) farm rotations, the third was 
most satisfactory taking into consideration both yield and growth. In 1022, 
the seventh growing season, the trees under this treatment averaged 66.7 lbs. 
of trait, this being 21,6 lbs. greater than that of any other treateent. Con¬ 
trary to expectation, treatment No. 4 yielded very poor results, the clover and 
ellEalfe for water as to permanently weaken the tree. 

apd growth dgta for the experiment are presented in tabular form, 

■ 85()6&---84r .4 
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Beisords are given of tlie yield and keeping anallty of a lati^ nwiber of 
^mtnerclal and recently named seedling aisles. A test of mannre witk and 
witkout the addition of nitrate of soda upon Winesap trees planted in 1916 
gave no significant results, the manure alone being as satisfactory to date 
as any other treatment 

Bochester and Muir peaches showed considerable promise. SeedlingB ob¬ 
tained by crossing the Persian and black walnut yielded thin-shelled, good 
quality nuts. 

A quantitative thinning test with apples led to the conclnsion that the 
amount of thinning should be based on the age and vigor of the tree, since 
young vigorous trees are able to mature more fruit per unit of branch than 
are old or weakened individuals. Thinning work with apricots, peaches, and 
plums indicated that these fruits require thinning. Examination of the spur 
performance in a year following various fruit thinning treatments suggested 
that heavy thinning alone can not Induce annual fruiting, soil moisture and plant 
food supply being deemed of greater importance. 

A study of the relation of time of picking and the keeping life of apples 
is reported in some detail, and led to the observation that, because of seasonal 
fiuctuations, several years will be needed to formulate any definite conclusions. 
Data are also presented on the keeping quality of apples grown under different 
systems of soil management Measurements of apples on the tree showed 
that summer and autumn varieties enlarge right up to the time they drop, 
while winter fruits continue to grow as late as November 1. Irrigation studies 
with the apple Indicated the Importance of maintaining a uniform moisture 
supply in the soil, especially during the period of fruit setting. Fall irrigation 
was beneficial only when the water supply in the soil was below normal. 

Tomato fertilizer studies showed a response to manure and nitrate of soda, 
with little or no influence from potash or phosphoric acid. Irrigation studies 
with vegetables showed that a moderate quantity of water was generally 
most satisfactory, large quantities delaying maturity in certain vegetables 
and in the cose of the tomato causing an increased amount of fruit cracking. 
Water apparently decreased blossom end rot in the tomato. Brief notes are 
given on cultural and varietal tests with various vegetables. 

The study of bearing habit of apple varieties, W. B. Mack (Amer. 8oc. 
Hort, 8ci* Proc.t 19 (1922)^ pp, 168-178^ figs, 10 ).—Observations and measure¬ 
ments taken on approximately 40,000 growing points on 36 apple trees composed 
of standard and crab varieties Indicated no definable varietal peculiarities other 
than those which may be seen by casual examinations. Wealthy and York spurs 
came Into bearing yonnger than those of most of the varieties studied. In 
varying degrees all varieties produced part of their fruit on axillary buds along 
terminal growths. Differences were noted In the length of spur growth be¬ 
tween varieties. However, these differences were no greater than those be¬ 
tween individual trees" of a single variety, or even between separate branches 
on a tree. 

It was observed that in biennial fruiting mature trees of Wealthy, Baldwin, 
and CHdenburg a large part of the crop of the on year was habitually borne on 
terminal growths and on spurs on younger wood, while in the off year the crop 
wak carried largely on spurs on older wood located near the larger brancheik 
Yeung trees showing a bieunisi tendency bore a large part of their off-year 
fimlt €m long growths and late second growths Biennial trees in the off year 
had^made greater average growths during the previons Season than those in thk 
i^ear. Nitrogen favored bean^ng on terminal growths and yoang spurs aM 
Ofi blooming Spurs In Hm off year. Pruning had no effSct on bees^ 
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log liablt As a general deduction, the author Interprets his observathoui In 
t3ie light of the carbohydrate nitrogen ratio. 

Varietal dilferences in growth of oneirjrear apple treest A. P. Fsekch 
{Amer, 8oc. Sort, 8ok Proo., 19 (1922), pp. 15^187).—Measurements taken over 
a period of years upon 1-year-old apple trees of several varieties grown in a 
commercial nursery at Westfield, Mass., showed that varieties differ consider¬ 
ably from year to year in the interrelations between height, diameter, and inter- 
node length. The length of internodes was found to be more constant than the 
height or trunk diameter. The relation between height and diameter and height 
and internodes was approximately the same, while diameter and internodes 
showed practically no relation. The index of stockiness, obtained by dividing 
lieight by diameter, was found to vary from year to year in a single variety 
and also between varieties in the same year. A comparison of leaf area and 
volume of wood showed that, with the exception of Tompkins King and Bald¬ 
win, an increased wood volume was associated with an increased leaf area. 
Finding the loss in dry weight of a sample of leaf tissue of Baldwin following 
the covering of the same with black paper to be much less than that obtained 
for Yellow Transparent leaves, the author concludes that varieties differ In 
the amount of starch accumulated daring clear and cloudy weather, and sug¬ 
gests that this difference may account for the variation in the ultimate size 
of trees. 

Pruning young apple trees, F. P. Cuixinan and C. E. Bakei^ (Indiana Sta, 
Bui. 274 (1928), pp. 49i fi09. 18). —Pruning investigations carried on at Laurel, 
Bedford, and LaFayette with apple trees from the time of planting to initial 
fruiting indicated conclusively that pruning of the young tree fends not only to 
dwarf the tree but also to retard the initial fruiting. 

At LaFayette, data were recorded at the end of each year upon carefully 
selected Grimes trees submitted to nine pruning treatments varying from none 
to severe top and root pruning. Of that lot of trees receiving severe root 
pruning and no top pruning at the time of planting, 70 per cent died during 
the first season. On the other hand, trees receiving heavy root and top prun¬ 
ing showed satisfactory survival, but were lightest of any of the lots at the 
end of the first season in respect to total weight. Despite the fact that new 
growth was much less in unpruned than in pruned trees, the former showed 
the greatest gain in circumference of trunk and in total w^elght. Unpruned 
trees were 25 per cent larger in growth at the end of the sixth season than were 
trees receiving annual cutting back. Heading back during the first three 
years reduced root growth 41 per cent below that of unpruned trees. Counts 
made during the third and fifth years showed twice as many leaves on un¬ 
pruned trees as on those wiiich had been headed back and thinned each year. 
Pruning of a single branch resulted in the dwarfing of that branch as compared 
with adjacent branches. In the spring of 1021 bloom was very abundant on 
all unpruned trees, fairly so on lightly pruned, and very scattering on severely 
pruned trees. 

Comparable results were secured in the Bedford experiment, where Winesap 
and Grimes trees growing both in grass and in tillage were pruned to open head, 
central leader, and natural form. A varietal distinction was noted, in that 
Winesap was dwarfed more by pruning than was Grimes. The deleterious 
effect of sod was shown in the fact that trees in sod were dwarfed more than 
Oipse receiving any of the pruning treatments. At Laurel, lightly pruned 
Grilles trees bore much more fruit during the period 1015-1021 than did more 
severely pruned trees. 

In general condiusion, the authors point out that some pruning is necessary 
in the early life of an apple tree in order to determine the proper distribu- 
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branches and to restrain one-sided or excessiw growtit tmriit^ 
aOlonld be taken into consideration, as, for emiiple, the Orimes needs Uttle more 
Oiaxi Jndiclons thinning* in^hile Wlnesap, Delidons, and other strong growers 
may require somewhat severe treatment 

ConcemlBg the status of the apple industry in the region east of Mount 
Btna, G. Savastano (Kuovi Ann. {Italy} Min. Ayr,, S (192S), No. 

A general discussion relating to the geographical distribution* soils* planting 
distances, methods of propagation* culture, varieties* insect and fungus pests, 
etc. 

Sterility of strawberries; strawberry breeding, M. B. Cummings and 15. W. 
JsNgiNs (Vermont 8ta. Bui 2S2 (192S), pp. S-di, pl$. 2, flffs. d).—This is a re¬ 
port upon extended studies of sex relation in the strawberry* a fruit which 
manifests nearly all degrees of sexual vitality from that of absolute sterility to 
complete fertility. Attempts to Influence the sex of cultivated strawberries by 
modifying nutrient conditions both in the soil and in the air failed, the only 
result being a change in the number of blossoms per plant Extremes in soil 
texture, namely sand and clay, reduced and an increase In COa content of air 
Increased the average number of blossoms, but had no significant effect on the 
stamens or their pollen content. 

Besearch Into the history of cultivated strawberries revealed that nearly all 
the Imperfect varieties whose histories are known have partially imperfect 
ancestry. Furthermore, imperfect varieties have given rise to a large propor¬ 
tion of imperfect progeny. 

Breeding exx>erlments conducted over a period of years with a view to study¬ 
ing the inheritance of sex when perfect and Imperfect varieties are crossed 
indicated that the sexual nature of the strawberry is hereditary, since in open 
and self-pollination studies with perfect varieties the progeny were nearly all 
pm'fect, while open-pollinated Imperfects (Cardinal, Haverland, Warfield) 
yielded progeny 45 per cent of which resembled the ovule parents. Crosses be¬ 
tween perfect and irapei*fcct forms yielded in the Fi generation approximately 
equal numbers of perfect and imperfect offspring. Back crosses of some of the 
imperfect progeny with their perfect parents resulted In alK)ut equal proportions 
of Imperfect and perfect forms. 

Studies of the inheritance of various fruit characters indicated segregation of 
separate factors among the progeny. Some degree of blending occurred in 
respect to quality, yet some good quality seedlings were obtained from poor 
parents. Much segregation was noted in respect to sliape of berries. In the 
ripening season there was a strong tendency to Intermediacy. In respect to 
runner formation, seedlings were inclined to resemble their parents Shades of 
fiesh color in progeny were much like those of the parents. Segregation into 
many classes occurred In respect to flavor. However, when sweet and acid 
berries were eroased Approximately equal numbers of the progeny resembled 
each parent 

As a result of the studies the authors conclude that not only can the dissoci¬ 
ated sexes in the strawberry be brought together, but also a segregation of nnited 
sexes can be effected. It is believed that the cause of sterility in the straw- 
hem lies in its mixed genetic constitution, probably the result of hybridllQr 
am^g ancestral forms. JSmco the results of the experiment may not be 
4|ij|^il^ble to ether fruit species Whose history is dissimilar. 

eolture tn Cidlf<>raia» K. Btebsoit* M. E. Jaffa* and H. Goss 
B$a. BuL $&$ (19iS)\ §p. Sfl^SS, figs. i2).--Thls buBetlh is pretsts^ 
the first of wbtc^ general in nature and eofhpris%g the inial^ 
jei^MvOie pa)^ is Culture, Vadeties* 
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Byer«aa (pp, 575^<€2d)» aad daala with history^ botany, cultural requisites, 
propagation, varieties, marketing, etc. The second part, entitled The Nutritive 
Value of the Avocado, by Jaffa and Goss (pp. 630--6S8), presents the results of 
110 analyses, representing 68 varieties The average total dry matter In the 
edible portion of mature fruits was 29.44 per cent, much higher than in any 
other fruit with the exertion of the banana, which approximates 25 per cent 
The protein content averaged higher than In other fruits, attaining in one 
variety, Bartley, a maximum of 4.89 per cent In respect to carbohydrates, the 
avocado was low as compared with other fruits. The mineral content, aver* 
aging 1.82 per cent, was approximately twice as high as that in any other 
species. The chief nutrient value of the avocado is said to lie in the fat 
content, w^hich in tlie varieties studied ranged from 9.78 to 31.6 per cent, with 
an average of 20.6. Information is presented concerning the caloric value, 
digestibility, vitamin content, and dietetic value of the fruit. 

Cacao, B. K. Dahi.qbxn (Field Mum. Nat. Hist. IChioago]^ Dept. Bot. Leaflet 
4 (192S), pp. H, pis. 2, figs. 8).-—A popular account concerning the origin, early 
use, and flowering habit of cacao. 

The grafting of the walnut, L. Kbeitmann (Rev. Eaux et Forits, 61 (192$), 
No. 12, pp. 539-346, pis. S ).—This is an illustrated article dealing with the asex¬ 
ual propagation of the Persian walnut in France, discussing stocks, varietal 
peculiarities In the stock to scion relation, and various grafting methoda 

PORESTEY. 

Studies in tolerance of New England forest trees.——IV, Minimum light 
requirement referred to a definite standard, O. P. Bubns (T'erwonf Sta. Bui. 
235 (1923), pp. 3-^2, pis. 4f fiffs. 14 ).—In this, the fourth contribution to the 
general subject (E. S. R„ 80, p. 242), the author reports in considerable detail 
upon a study undertaken to determine the comparative light requirements of 
forest trees. Under constant soil moisture, air temperature, and air moisture 
conditions, pot-grown trees and, in some cases, excised branches were Inclosed 
in sealed Jars containing a known quantity of CCh and submitted for a period 
of three hours to different light intensities obtained by regulating the distance 
of the plant from Nela Trutlnt lamps and recorded by means of a vacuum 
thermocouple. The influence of the light on the plant processes was deter¬ 
mined by the gain or loss in OOt In the jar, a gain signifying a decrease and 
a loss an increase in organic material in the plant. The point where the 
respiration photosynthesis coeffleient equaled one is taken as the approximate 
minimum light requirement of the plant. Figures based on that individual tree 
of each species which maintained a coefficient of one in the light of the lowest 
intensity gives the following relative minimum light requirements for the 
species studied: Bull pine 306, Scotch pine 287, white cedar 186, tamarack 176, 
Douglas flr 136, lodgepole pine 186, red oak 183, hackberry 115, Englemann 
spruce 106, white pine 104, Norway spruce 87, hemlock 84, beech 75, and sugar 
maple 84. 

In conclusion the author points out that the work is of a preliminary nature, 
but for the first time refers light requirements to a definite measurable standard. 

Preliminary experiments on the germination of conifer seeds, H, I. A. 
Gslilt (Roy. Scot Arbor, flfoo. Trans., 37 (1923), pt. 1, pp. 22-25).—In studying 
the effect of several treatmmits. Including hot and cold water and aqfaeous solu¬ 
tions of lodln and calcium chlorld, upon the germination of coniferous seeds, 
Hie kuthor found a shght tmdmcf for increased germination following treat¬ 
ment with calcium chlorld, iodin, and cold water. A decreased germination 
was Obtained with water heated to 122* F., and seeds dipped for 2 mlnntes in 
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bolllhjf water were ap^karently tilled. Id a repetition of tlie teat, aeeda were 
idjtired when the boiling water treatment was limited tb 15 aeconda. Weat- 
ment with acetic acid also appeared to be actually harmful. The rolling of 
feeds in red lead had no intarlous effect 

A handbook of Ooniferae, incliidiiig Gtnkgoaceae, W. DAixiMona and A, 
B. Jackson (l^eio York: Lmgimm, Green d Go,; London: Edward Arnold d 
< 70 ., ms, pp. Xl+m, pte, 32, fige, J20).—An exhaustive treatise on the coni¬ 
fers, In which an endeavor has been made to Include all the known species 
which have been cultivated or grow wild in the British Ides. 

White pine; white spruce; Douglas fir; hemlock (Canada Dept Jnt,,’^For- 
eetry Branch Tree Pamphlets 1 (192S), pp, 8, figs, 4; 2, pp, 7, figs, 3; 3, pp, 8, 
figs, 3; 4, pp, 6, figs, 3), —^These are brief pamphlets treating of the geographical 
distribution, importance in the lumber industry, habits and forms of the trees, 
and methods of natural and artificial reproduction. 

Notes on the structure of wood, M. B. Wetx^h (Tech, Gaz, AT. S, Wales, 13 
(1923), No. 2, pp, 105-113, figs. 8), —Following a preliminary discussion of the 
structure of the wood of forest trees in general, the author points out peculiar 
anatomical features in various Australian species and explains the relation of 
such structures to the strength and character of the wood. 

The American lumber industry, N. C. Brown (New York: John Wiley d 
Bone, Inc.; London: Chapman d Mall, Ltd,, 1923, pp, XVnr+279, pi, 1, figs, 
dS).—This book, the introduction of which is by W. B. Greeley, discusses In a 
comprehensive manner the resources, production, distribution, and utilization 
of lumber in the United States. 

The forests of Canada: Their extent, character, ownership, manage¬ 
ment, products, and probable future (Ottawa: Canada Dept, Int, Forestry 
Branch, 1923, pp, A general survey of the forestry situation in Canada, 
including such subjects as types of growth, producing regions, important species, 
forest ownership, legislation, administration, associations, educational and re¬ 
search facilities, annual increment, utilization of forest industries, etc. 

The Tree-planting Division [Canada]: Its history and work, N. M. Boss 
(Ottawa: Canada Dept. Int, Forestry Branch, 1923, pp, 14, pis, 1, figs, 10 ),— 
The experiences of several years have shown that with intelligent practices 
many species of trees and shrubs may be grown on the open prairies of western 
Canada despite the unfavorable climatic conditions. Suggestions are presented 
for the beautifying of homes by plantings. 

Planting in the national forests, C. G. Bates (Bd, Mo., 17 (1923), No, 6, pp, 
609-613, figs, 5).—A general article, in which the author reviews some of the 
accomplishments of the U. S. D. A. Forest Service during the 17 years of 
activity in planting trees on the national forest areas. One of the most con¬ 
spicuous successes was that of establishing pine forests on the sand hills of 
central Nebraska, a toifion almost destitute of worth while vegetation. 

Annual report of the director of forestry of the Philippine Islands for 
the fiscal year ended December 21, 1922, A. F. Fischer (PhiUpt^ne Bur, 
Forestry, Ann, Rpt Forestry, 1922, pp, 154),—The usual detailed report 
(B, S. E., 48, p. 345) upon the activities of the various divisions of the Philip¬ 
pine Bureau of Forestry. 

Annual return of statistics ridating to forcsst administration In Svltisti 
tUMm tor the year 1921«-da (Bfit India Forest Admin, Smis,^ IBBl-tt, 

0, J!>.—This is the usual report (B. S. R., 48, p. 345) conoernlhg altorat)^ 
fie lie area of forest lands, chani^s in boundaries, expenditures imd 
'durlt^ the Ymt .„ • ^ 
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report of the foreet a4niiiilstratloii in the ProTince of Arsani 
for the reer W. E. LicG. Jacob and C. A, G. Eivaz (A^aam Foreat 

A4mitai Rpt, pp. l$+47+2).^ln a like maimer to that of the preced¬ 

ing period <B. S. E., 48, p. 841), this presents information concerning the con- 
stitntion and managemmit of the State forests, general silylcnltnral opera¬ 
tions, and financial records. 

Annual progress report of foreat administration in the United Prorinces 
for the period April 1, 1921, to March 81, 1922, F. F. E. Channee 
(United Prova. [India] Foreat Admin. Ann. Rpt.^ 1921-4Sd^ pp. dd+IrXXIII+ 
d).-^Thi8 is the usual annual report (£. S. E., 46, p. 645), devoted for the most 
part to statistical data on the area of forest lands, areas surveyed during the 
year, areas protected from fire, grazing, timber and other produce, expmidi- 
tures, revenues, etc. 

BISEASES OF PIAITrS. 

A Portuguese glossary of mycology and phytopathology, E. Eanoel 
(Arch. Eaoola Super. Apr. e Med. Vet. [Eichtheroy, Rio de Janeiro], 6 (1922), 
No. pp. 57-105 ).—^Two vocabularies are given, one of scientific Portuguese 
terms explained in the same language and one of Latin terms with Portuguese 
equivalents or explanations 

Plant diseases of 1922 in western Quebec, B. T. Dickson (Quebec Soc, 
Protect. Planta, Ann. Rpt., 15 (1922-25), pp. 4S-45 ).—Diseases of about 20 eco¬ 
nomic plants are very briefly noted. 

The Paris Plant Pathology Station, 1022, P. Makchal (Miti. Apr. 
IFrance], Ann. Apiphytiea, 9 (1925), No. 1, pp. 70-72 ).—^This brief report by 
the inspector general on research during 1922 in plant pathology gives special 
attention to potato degeneracy. 

Studies on immunity reactions in plants (Bol. I at. Sierotera, Milan., 2 
(1922), No. 5, pp. 261-274 )*—A tentative and introductory account is given by 
D. Carbone and a more detailed one by 1. C. Vigliano on the presence in plants 
of certain substances supposedly related to disease resistance. It is not cer¬ 
tain that in plants infection tends usually to initiate a reaction of resistance 
to disease. Various phases and results of the study are detailed. 

Btudies on ultra-violet light, Rfintgen rays, and radium used against 
plant diseases, F. Pichleb and A. W()bkb (Centbl. Bakt. [etc.], 2. Abt., 57 
(1922), No. 14-17, pp. 519-527, fig. J).—Smutted wheat was successfully treated 
with ultra-violet rays and ROntgen rays, but no favorable result was obtained 
from radium. A favorable effect was enhanced considerably by acidity in the 
medium, particularly in the presence of oxygen or oxygen-yielding substances. 
Blhitgen rays are the more effective against infections internal to the grains. 

The toxic property of sulphur, H. C. Youno (Ann. Miasouri Bot. Oard., 
B (1922), No. 4, pp. 405-4S6, flga. 4).-—Examinations of research records, which 
are here listed, show that most of the evidence points to sulphur as being the 
toxic agent in cases of fungus control involving that element, and it is thought 
important to study the influence of the sulphur particle and molecule on the 
gemdnaticm of qpores. 

It is stated that flowers of sulphur is not sufliciently toxic to Inhibit the 
germination of spores of Botrytia dnerea, CoUetotrichum goaaypii, Macro- 
sarulfias/orfiis, and Qloeoaporium eenetum In closed-ring cells at ordi¬ 
nary tmpperatures. Spores of Bderotinia dnerea and Phomopaii aoiae were 
prevented from gexmhiat^ 

Jpineiy of sulphur was more toxic than the unground flowers 

undmr same emiditlons, but only at a H-ion concentration of pH 4-5.5. 
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derised Tiie former was extremely toxic to ali the orgapismi 
aSitod; the lattmr slightly more toxic than the finely ground flowers of sulphur* 
Idhe chemical and the fungicidal property of lime sulphur were studied. 

Xhe toxic property of sulphur, which Is exhibited only when oxygen and 
water are present, is not due to SOi, SOt, HsS, nor any of the common acids 
or ckxids of sulphur, nor is it due to the sulphur particle. By chemical analysis 
the toxic property of sulphur has been found to be pentathlonic acid, which is 
an oxidation compoimd formed from sulphur and water. This acid is volatile 
and is an active adsorption compound. It is destroyed in acid and alkaline so* 
lutions. Finely divided sulphur, which is more readily oxidized to pentatbi- 
onie acid at ordinary temperatures than is flowers of sulphur, is said to have 
been used with excellent results as a spray in England, Australia, and Germany. 

Lime sulphur and calcium caseinate as a fungicide, E. S. Salmon and E. 
Hobton (Jour. Min. Agr. [Ot. Brit], 28 (1922), No. 11, pp. 995-999).-—In the 
carefully controlled experiments here briefly noted it has been found that lime 
sulphur at a strength of 1.003 sp. gr. (1 gal. of the concentrated wash (1.3 
sp. gr.) to 99 parts of water), and containing 0.16 per cent of polysulphld 
sulphur, is lethal for the powdery conidial stage of the hop mildew, when the 
lime sulphur is used with calcium caseinate in order to secure complete wetting 
of the fungus. It is considered probable that lime sulphur at this strength 
and mixed with calcium caseinate will be found lethal for the American goose- 
berry mildew also (and other powdery mildews), and that at this dilution lime 
sulphur may be used on ripening dessert gooseberries without fear of disfigur¬ 
ing the fruit for market. 

The fungicidal properties of certain spray fluids, m, E. Hobton and E. S. 
Salmon (Jour. Agr. 8ci. [England], 12 (1922), No. $, pp. 269-279).—In continu¬ 
ation of the studies previously reported by Eyre, Salmon, and Wormald 
(E. S. B., 44, p. 150), tests were made against the powdery conidial stage of 
Sphaerotheca humuU on young hop leaves in the greenhouse with the solutions 
indicated below: 

Dlsodium arsenate containing 0.096 per cent AssOi proved fungicidal, killing 
also patches of leaf cells underlying the mildew patches, but not otherwise 
injuring the leaf. A solution containing 0.02 per cent As»0« proved fungi- 
- cidal without killing any leaf cells. Trisodlum arsenate containing 0.077 per 
cent Afi^ proved fungicidal. Dicalcium arsenate containing 0.048 per cent 
AsiGt proved fungicidal; when made up to 0.024 per cent AstO^ the solution 
was apparently Just fungicidal, but at 0.01 per cent AfiiO« it was practically 
nonfungicidaL Tiicaldum arsenate containing 0.076 per cent AsiOt was fungi¬ 
cidal; when it contained 0.02 per cent AsaO« it possessed some fungicidal value, 
but practically none with 0.01 per cent 
(Constituents of Ume^8ulphur wash proving nonfunglcldal included calcium 
sulphate, sulphite, thioniilphate, and hydroxyhydrosulphid. Calcium polysulphld 
at 0.11 per cent proved funglcldaL . 

Some aotes on sprigr miillers, L. Cassab (Quel^eo Soo. Protm. Planto, Amt 
Rpt., 15 (1922-28)f pp. 28-54 )•—^These notes, which refer to both insects and 
fungi, deal with such matters as spraying currants to prevent defoliation, 
value of a casein-lime spreader, dry lime sulphur as a substitute tor liquid 
hm sniidiur, the comparative susceptibility of McIntosh and Fameose applei 
te tete attadcs of sea^^ and the time for applying the first to apple treea 
of dustlag>iitd s|^s^^ mateHals« G. fil SANinm <0uebse 

pp. 

a the pdndpal beimfidal or reactions that are showfl to ooeat 
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CHI mtzilkg several (chiefly well known) sprays or spray materials for fani^i- 
clflal or insecticidal purposea 

Studies ou gunuuoeiSf J. Gbosnewequ {Dept Landh^^ Nifv. en Handel 
[Dutch Ha$t Jndienh Meded. Alg. Proefeta. Landb., No, 12 (1922), pp. 79, pit, 
id).—^An acconnt is given of certain plant diseases in the Vorstenlanden, more 
particnlarly bacterial gnmmosis of certain economic plants, speciflcally peanut 
and tobacco, as affected by Bacterium eolanacearum under observed or expert* 
mental conditicmR. 

Forms of firysiphe cichoracearum, S. Blumeb (OentbL Bakt, [etc.], fl. 
Abt,, 67 (1922)t No, i-d, pp, 45-60, flg$, 5).—Data are recorded In detail as ob¬ 
tained from study of E. dchoracearum on a number of hosts named.. 

Cultural characteristics of certain species of Fusarium, T. G. Majok 
(Quebec Soc, Protect, Plante, Ann, Rpt, 15 (1922-23), pp. 79-68), —limited 
study has been made of the reactions of several species of Fusarlum found in root 
lesions when grown under various cultural conditions, for its bearing upon 
classiflcation. Owing to the limited scope of the work, the conclusions are re¬ 
garded as suggestive merely. 

Cycle of Ustilago hordei and U. avenae in vitro, B. K. Flebov (Trudy 2. 
Veeroee, Ent, Fitopat, Bezda, Petrograd, 1920, pp, 154-169), — V, hordei and V. 
avenae may be easily cultured in a medium in which they pass through the 
whole cycle of their development, but they differ considerably between them¬ 
selves. V, hordei is very sensitive to any change in the source of nitrogen, and 
spores are formed only when the medium contains the ammoniacal combinations. 
V, avenae develops spores in any nitrogen culture medium. The germination 
of the spores of U, hordei has been observed very rarely and only when the 
medium was slightly acidified by nitric acid. The germination of U. avenae 
was quite common and was observed in all media. The spores of U. hordei 
and U, avenae formed in a culture medium are larger and darker than the 
ones formed naturally and appear perfectly smooth. The spores of other 
fungi in the medium develop mycelium. 

Seed treatment for smut in cereals, K. Sampson (Welsh Plant Breeding 
Sta., AberyaUoyth, [Bui.], 8er, C, No, 3 (1921-22), pp. 4^-5^).—Wheat bunt, bar¬ 
ley covered smut, and oat loose smut are among the more common and de¬ 
structive diseases of cereals in Wales. Protective measures are discussed In 
connection with some costs and results. 

Satisfactory control of wheat bunt and barley covered smut was obtained by 
the use of copper sulphate solution, formalin solution, and dry copper carbonate. 
A weak formalin solution, 1 pint to 40 gal. of water, gave complete control of 
loose smut of oats, the sprinkling method of application proving superior to tlie 
soaking method. A drawback to the formalin treatment is the necessity of 
sowing grain immediatdy after treatment, as the injurious effects on germina¬ 
tion are shown to be cumulative. Very satisfactory results were obtained with 
dry copper carbonate. The method is easy to apply, gives satisfactory disease 
control, and does not Injure germination or reduce yield. As to the question of 
costa, that per bushel for the copper carbonate treatment was 6d. as against 
idi for formalin and Id* for copper sulphate. It has recently been shown, how¬ 
ever, that equally good results may be obtained by the use of a mixture of 
anhydrous copper sulphate and calcium carbonate, and that this is considerably 
cheaper. 

The experiments outlined Indicate that more extensive trials should be made 
wttiii dry ebmicals for the treatment of seed wheat and barley. Similar ex¬ 
periments with oats are contemplated. The results also emphasise the neees- 
idty of oMainhot yldld data in connection wit^ experiments involving the 
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tfttatm^&t of grain or tbe aipraylng of cropa whether it la deatred to eUminai^ 
woods ot to control disease. 

Wbeat seed li>eatiiient against stiidtiiig smnty W. Kbassowska and J. 

(Pom. Pan/ist fnat. Nauk, Oosp. Wie}$k» Pulaw^oh (irdm. Inst 
Nutt PolunuisMwn, Burule Pulawy), 1 A, No. £» pp, Of 

germtnability to a considerable extent followed stewing of seed wheat for 2 
hours with HgCla; Uspulun, formalin, soda, and KMnOi caused but little injniy. 
Treatment during 15 minutes caused much less Injury. Germination was re¬ 
tarded by these preparations. Uspulun gave nearly disease-free plants even 
for the shorter immersion. Soda for 2 hours considerably reduced attack "And 
for 15 minutes almost as much. Potwium permanganate did not reduce 
attack by stinking smut. 

Soil temperature as a factor affecting the pathogenicity of Ooiticinm 
Tagam on the pea and the bean, B. L. Richabds (Jour, Agr, Research [U. 
S.], 25 (1929)t No, 11, pp, Ifil-iSO, pis. 2, flffs, 5).—In previous publications (B. 
S, R., 45, p. 543 ; 49, p. 847) the author described the effect of soil temperature 
on tlie pathogenicity of C, vagum on the potato. In the present paper the 
parasitism of the organism on the pea and the bean, together with observations 
on the reaction of the fungus to temperature, are described. 

The investigations show that the fungus may become a vigorous parasite 
on the underground parts of both the pea and the bean, the severity of damage 
being conditioned by the temperature of the soil. C, vagum may produce 
lesions on the pea through a soil temperature range of from 9 to 29**’ G., the 
greatest damage resulting between 12 and 26®; with a definite optimum for 
tissue destruction at 18® (64.4® P.). Essentially these same temperature 
relations were found for the pathogenic action of the fungus on the bean. 
The temperature requirements for the pathogenic action of C, vagum on its 
hosts is believed to be definitely a fixed inheritable characteristic of the fungus 
which is more or less independent of the temperature relations of the host 
on which it becomes parasitic. The temperature range as indicated by the 
minimum and maximum temperatures for the pathogenicity of 0, vagum is 
said to approximate closely the temperature range found for its saprophytic 
activities. The optima for these physiological processes, however, vary widely. 
^No direct relation was found in the temperature requirements for maximum 
^Vfithogenldty. 

Bacterial leaf sfiot of clovers, L. R. Jones, M. M. Wuxiamson, F. A. Wolf, 
and L. McCxmiocH (Jour, Agr, Research [U, 8.], 25 (1929), No. 12, pp, 471- 
490, pis. 6, figs, 5).—This is a Joint paper giving the results of independent and 
cooperative investigations carried on at the experiment stations of Wisconsin 
and North Carolina and at the U, S. Department of Agriculture. 

The disease was first noticed in Wisconsin in 1916, and the following year it 
was observed In Noiti Carolina. While originally found on the red clover 
it has since been found on other species, the known hosts being TtiftMum 
prutense, T. medium, T, repens, T, repens latum, T. hgbridum, T. inoarnatum, 
T. atemmdHnum, and T. pannonieum. The disease is said to occur In Wis¬ 
consin, Iowa, Indiana, Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina and is probably 
widely prevalent. All abovegromid parts of the plant except the fioral orgMS 
are known to be subject to attadn The spots may appear at any time through- 
oak the growing season, and the lesions on the leaves at first are minute, 
tranelucent dots which ehlarge and at length become irregular, blaifidrii-teoe^ 
Ifoture leaves are i^eriomted and frayed, due to the 
por^ons of the Under favmsdile molatniw^ 

a milky white bacterial Ukudate is fonned on the lower leaf 
and hpon dryltig this becomes a delicate inerusting film. 
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with the type strain from Wisconsin, infection was secured only on the 
red clOTers, but with the strains from North Carolina inoculations were mad^ 
on the red, white, and alsihe clovera ^ 

Field observations are said to indicate tliat the disease is disseminated 
through the agency of rain or dew and of leaf*eatlng Insects. It is con¬ 
sidered probable that the organism may be disseminated with the seed and as 
a consequence form in new plants centers of infection. 

The organism causing this disease is technically described as Bacterium 
trifoliorum n. sp. 

On the vitality of cotton seed, G. F. Lifbcomb and G. 1^. Cobley (Science, 
57 (19B5), No. 14S7, pp. 741, ) —Attfmtion is called to the fact that treating 

cotton seed with fungicides or with hot water has not proved practicable for 
the control of cotton anthracnose due to Colleiotrichwm possypii. 

An account of experiments is briefly given in which the authors report that 
the temperature which cotton seed can endure without affecting the vitality 
of the seed depends upon the amount of moisture present in the seed, whether 
heated in dry or moist atmosphere, and whether there is oxygen present during 
the process of heating. By thoroughly drying and heating cotton seed in a 
vacuum or any inert atmosphere, such as nitrogen, to prevent oxidation of the 
fats and proteins in the seed, a temperature of boiling water can be endured 
for several hours without affecting their vitality. The seed of one variety of 
cotton was subjected to a temperature of lOO** C. for 26 hours without impair¬ 
ing vitality and with complete destruction of the anthracnose fungus. The seed 
so treated are said to have had a much higher percentage of germination 
than untreated seed. 

A bacterial disease of foxtail (Cliaetochloa lutesccens), H. U. Hosbn (Ann, 
Afissouri Bot Gard,, 9 (1922), No, 4$ PP* S3S-402, pis. 7, fig. 1), —In a previous 
note (B. S. E., 40, p. 643) the author called attention to a disease of foxtail 
common in Arkansas. No concerted effort was made to discover the disease on 
other grasses, but artiflcial inoculations show that the pathogen is infectious 
on wheat, oats, rye, barley, corn, Sudan grass, millet, and perennial foxtail, a 
large number of cereal varieties being subject to attack. Artiflcial inoculations 
Indicate that the organism may do serious damage, particularly to seedlings of 
oats and barley. 

The disease appears to be different from any otlier known bacterial disea^i 
of grasses. Entrance to the host is gained by means of stomata and water 
pores. The organism, which is a single flagellate rod, white in culture, with 
colonies surrounded by a characteristic colorless area followed by a white 
precipitate on slightly acid media, is described as a new species. Pseudomonas 
alboprecipiians. 

Treatment of millet for smut, W. Kbassowska and J. Tbzebij^ski (Pam, 
Pa4$t, Inst Nauk. Qosp, Wiejsk, Puiawach (M5fn. Inst, Natl Polonais £con, 
Rurale Pulawy), 1 (1921), A, No, 2, pp, 211, -Treatments with aqueous 

solutions applied to millet (Pankmm miliaceum) seed Infected with smut 
(UstUago panioi mUaoei) gave the best results with Uspulun, formalin, and 
corrosive sublimate. Potassium permanganate gave no defense against smut. 
Washing three times in pure water slightly diminished smut attack. 

Experiments on the control of onion smnt, T. Whitehead (.four. Min, 
Apr, IQt Brif.l, No, 5, pp, -—Onion smut (Urocystis 

cepiam), first called to attention in England by Cotton in 1919 (E. a E., 42, 
p. 4T), appears to be localixed In a few centers, supposedly spreading but 
slightly, If at ah; though in Northumberland (the original outbreak in wbich 
is described) a loss of 90 per cent of tbe crop may be expected in an unfavor- 
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ftfele growing season. Ib^riments In control are outlined, in wMch it appears 
l^t the most effective treatment is fonnaldehyde, killing or, more likely, 
temporarily incapacitating the spores. The solution is fed into the drill in an 
opm pipe sufficiently long to prevent splashing the liquid* 

Studies on the degeneracy in the potato at the Marie (Loire) Station, 
0. PicawEr (Min, Agr, IFranoe}, Am. Apiphytiee, 9 (ilMSd), i, pp, 
W-dP).—This review of potato pathology in connection with weather and other 
causes of loss gives attention also to causes and forms of degeneration in 
varieties, and to the improvement of local varieties and Importation of others 
with regard to resistance. « 

The immunity of potato varieties to Pfaytophthora infestans and Rhixoc* 
tonia solani, M. S. Utkin (Trudy 2. Vfferosa, Ent. Fitopat. Sezda^ Petrograd, 
192 O 9 pp, 1S&-152 ).—^The waste of potatoes In Eussia from disease is esti¬ 
mated at about 300,000,000 bu. per year, the principal fungus disease being 
that due to P, infestans. Temperature and moisture are important factors in 
the production of infection by this fungus. 

Tbe results of the author's experiments showed no correlation between the 
resistance of leaves and that of tubers. In sandy soil tbe percentage of af¬ 
fected plants was considerably less than in a soil rich In organic matter. The 
thickness of the skin of potatoes had no apparent relation to the disposition to 
infection, though the structure of the outer layer was important in this respect. 
Close relation was noted between the disposition to infection and the structure 
of the leaves. Such varieties as Royal Kidney, Courrier, and Siberian B. 222, 
having numerous hairs, which tend to keep water on the leaves, are readily 
Infected. 

Experiments were made also on the infection of potatoes by R. solani. No 
varieties showed immunity to this fungus, which infects also certain weeda 
Varietgr No. 246 of the Agricultural Academy was found to be least affected, 
^ving 07.2 per cent by weight of a normal crop. The least resistant variety 
was Grazia, giving 25,3 per cent of a normal crop. 

Sprayi]^ potatoes for blight in Berkshire (Jour. Min. Agr, [Qt. Brit.], 28 
(1922), No. 11, pp. 1046, 1047 ). —^An experiment carried on for nine years at the 
University College Farm, Beading, yielded results from which the conclusion 
is drawn that spraying has increased not only the total crop but also the per- 
^tage of sound salable tubers. The percentage of seed tubers by weight shows 
a alight reduction in the case of the sprayed plats, and there was a dednlte 
reduction in percentage occurrence. Spraying also reduced the percentage 
occurrence on the average of diseased tubers on all the plats and particularly 
in the late sprayed and the doubled sprayed plats. 

Potato leaf curl demonstrations, A. D. Cotton (Jour. Min. Agr. [Gt BrU.], 
28 (1922), No. 11, pp. 1019-‘1021). —^With a view to showing practically the ef¬ 
fect of potato leaf curl,; the Ministry in 1021 established trials at the 12 ad¬ 
visory colleges or institutes situated in the 12 provinces into which the country 
is divided for agricultural purposes, the test variety selected being Arran 
Comrade produced from seed growu at Edinburgh. 

The results show usually from leaf curl infected tubers (produced by plants 
only mildly attacked the previous season) only about one-half the yield obtained 
from normal seed tubers. 

spindle tidier, D. Voxjam (Maine 8ta. But. 812 (1929)^ pp, 21^44, 
is a nontechnical bulletin giving the results at 
m^S9ks6dl imuy by the Maine Btatloa and the U. S. Department of 
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author claims that spindle tuber is an important cause of poor tuber 
shape and of potato de^neratlon or runnlng-out The effects of the disease 
upon vines end tubers are generally alike fei different varieties, but not exactly 
so. Spindle tuber is said to be perpetuated In the tubers and other Juice-con¬ 
taining parts of the plant, without showing any effects until more or less time 
has elapsed after the original introduction of the cause of the disease. It has 
been found that spindle tuber spreads from diseased to healthy plants, and it 
may be transmitted by aphids and by artificial methods of Juice transfer. It is 
thought that probably weather and climate conditions Influence the disease and 
rate of its spread. 

The securing and isolation of the disease-free stocks are considered more 
advisable as control measures than tuber selection, hill selection, removal of 
diseased hills, or attempts at insect control.. 

Dry top rot of sugar cane, a vascular disease, J. Matis (Jour, Dept Agr, 
and Labor Porto Rico, 6 (1922), No, S, pp, 28-i7, figs, 5).—Further observations 
have been made on the distribution of sugar cane dry top disease, and data 
regarding its transniisslbility have been obtained since the publication by the 
author of the description (K, S. R., 46, p. 550) of the causal organism, Plasmo- 
diophora vaacularum. The distinguishing features are herein published in 
greater detail. 

Gumming disease of sugar cane, J. Matz (Jour. Dept. Agr. and Labor Porto 
Rico, 6 (1922), No. S, pp. 5-21, pi L ftVB. 5).—The history of sugar cane gum¬ 
ming disease Is outlined more particularly as recorded for Porto Rico, but also 
as occurring elsewhere. 

The disease Is particularly serious on account of its preventing development 
of the growing points and of the second generation canes, and on account of 
Its interference with crystallization In the vacuum pans at the mill. 

The apparently greater freedom of the ratoons as compared with that of 
plant canes is really due to early death of the infected sprouts, leaving the 
stool perhaps apparently disease-free, for a time at least, though the few re¬ 
sulting canes may show the disease at harvest time. 

The yellow gumming exudate which constitutes the principal symptom of the 
disease may vary in color and abundance. The leaf striping effect or mottling 
is due primarily to the partial infection of some of the fibers. 

Difficulties at first experienced in demonstrating Bacterium vascularum as 
the cause of the gumming disease were proved to be due to strong acidity in the 
agar medium. Apparently soil is not a favorable medium for the transmission 
of the disease, which is transferred probably by Insects, tools, and driving 
rains, but not through the soil The varietal resistance is striking In the case 
of yellow Caledonia, contrasting with high susceptibility in Otahelte, which acts 
as a carrier to other susceptible canes. The red cane Cuvengerie and another 
red cane, D-109, show a hopeful degr^ of resistance to gumming diseases. 

Recent developments In the study of the nature of mosaic disease of 
sugar cane and other plants, J. M^tz (Jour, Dept. Agr. and Labor Porto Rico, 
6 (1922), No, S, pp. flge. Recapitulating the facts set forth in his 

article previously noted (B, S. R„ 44, p. 846), the author cites also confirmatory 
or related findings by Kunkel (B. S. R. 46, p. 743) and by Palm (B. S. R., 49, 
p. 148), with discussion of published claims and of methods. 

Researches on the root disease of sugar cane, B. A. Bourns ([Bridge- 
tom:! Barbados Dept, Agr., [1922!, pp, pU, 5).—This papm* is the out¬ 

come of extended research with a view to determining those factors possibly 
conti^butiiig toward root disease of sugar cane in Barbados, and to appl^ng 
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fjtwm TO^r controlled escperUnental conditions in or<to to establisli definitely 
Uieir relationship to the disease. 

In the light of the researches indicated it wonld appear that the main factors 
caotrihnting toward root disease may vary from one country to another. It is 
claimed that root disease is not confined to any specific type of soil. Plant 
canes do not appear to be seriously attacked^ but ratoon canes seem to be espe* 
dally susceptible under certain conditions. Either EhizootatUn sckwi or R, 
has been found associated with freshly diseased and dying cane roots 
in typical cases of root disease. In advanced stages the basal portions are in* 
fested by one or the other of these fungi, sometimes vrith the addition' of 
Fusarium. Marasmius sacchari has been isolated only from dead canes. 

Becommendations include the planting of healthy cuttings of varieties found 
to be resistant; the suitable rotation of crops so that the parasitic root fimgi 
are forced to live saprophytically, thus reducing their virulence; proper tillage 
and drainage to provide good soil aeration and root space, this conducing to 
maximum vitality; and proper trashing of fields of young plant and ratoon 
canes to conserve soil moisture and to keep down temperature. 

Control of damplng«off and foot rot of tomatoes, W. F. Bewley (Jour, 
Min Agr. IGt Brit.], 28 (1921), No. 7, pp. 653, 654).^Tomato seedling damping- 
off has been further studied since the publication of previous accounts (B. S. 
R., 45, pp. 546, 652), and the remedy, herein designated as Cheshunt Compound, 
has been elaborated. The preparation contains 2 parts by weight of copper sul¬ 
phate to 11 parts of ammonium carbonate, both reduced to a fine state and thor¬ 
oughly mixed. The dry mixture Is kept tight in glass or stone before using, 
for which purpose it is dissolved in a little hot water and made up to 1 gal. 
of water for 0.5 oz. of the mixture. 

Though plants attacked usually die eventually, the soil organisms may be 
killed by the solution, Immediately after which planting may occur without 
injury but with gain of vigor to the young plants. Detailed descriptions are 
given. 

The treatment described has proved its value against damping-oif of many 
seedlings besides tomato, though in case of very delicate seedlings the solution 
must he more dilute. Preliminary experiments with the preparation upon 
other root diseases have also proved satisfactory'. 

A study in disease snsceptibility, B. T. Dickson (Quehev Soo. Protect, 
Plante, Ann, Rpt, 15 (1922-23), p. 60, pi 1). —Discussion, with illustrations, is 
given regarding comparative susceptibility of tobacco plants to mosaic. 

A tiacterial disease of turnip (Brassica napus), S. G. Jones (Jour, Agr. 
8 ci, [MnglandJ, 12 (1922), No. 3, pp. 292-305, pi. i).—During recent years a dis¬ 
ease of root crops has been known in North Wales, in the course of which the 
heart or core of the root is converted into a soft putrid mass, the rind and 
mature foliage remain^ intact The disease is likely to appear on land 
created with lime as a preventive agaAst Plasmodiophora braaeicae, or on 
land which has received a heavy dressing of nitrogenous fertilizers which tend 
to force the crop and so produce watery, sappy roots. The author found that 
the organism isolated refused to grow on any media which were not neutral 
or alhaline. This disease was observed and investigated on a crop of white 
turnips grown on the farm of the University College of North Wales* the 
land haring received a dressing ef sodium nitrate. Close eaaniiiiation showed 
that ^ very young leaves at the center of the crown had been destroyed, 
a tiny weimd Into which a probe could be pushed 8 or 4 in# 
^hhiMomd was often concealed tar time to five secondary c^wns ah Irndnif 
hetl^ luxuriant foltoge* soft rot was always confined to the core 
the roptr with a browh-coiored zone at the boundary of ihe diseased area. 
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!nie {Murty maas in the care showed bacteria, whidx were etadieiL The 
characters ot the organieme are described ia comparlBoa with those of others 
prodadng somewhat similar effects. While^the organism isolated shows many 
characters in common with PMeudomonas campestris and with BaoiUus ole- 
fooeoe, it appears most nearly related to P. deBtrwstam, of which it Is 
regarded as a var&etal form. 

Silver leaf disease of fruit trees and its occurrence in South Africa, V. 
A. PuTTEBiu. (C^nion 6'o, Africa Dept. Agr., Sci. Bui. 27 (1923), pp. 19, fige. 
10 ).—^Distinction is drawn between false silver leaf (physiological) and the true 
disease. The latter is due to the fungus Btereum purpureum, which enters at 
wounds and spreads to living wood, usually killing the tree. This fungus was 
found formerly at three places in South Africa, but not definitely associated 
with a silvering of the foliage. Recently 8 . purpureum has been isolated from 
trees typically silvered, and reinoculatlon reproduced the silvering in the 
spring. 

The control measures recommended are protection by means of tar of any 
wounds and the cutting out and immediate burning of diseased wood, being 
careful to cut beyond the zones showing discoloration and to sterilize pruning 
tools. 

Resistance or immunity may offer a solution of what appears to be a 
situation increasing in importance. 

Some results from spraying and dusting apples in Quebec, C. E. Fetch 
(Quebec 8oc. Protect. PlanU, Ann. Rpt., 15 (1922-23), pp. 94-96 ).—During four 
years spraying systems were tested In the same orchard on the apple variety 
Fameuse, chosen for its high susceptibility to apple scab (Venturia pomi) and 
many common insects, especially the apple maggot {RhagoletU pomonella). 
Results, as tabulated with discussion, show greater injury to foliage by Bor> 
deaux mixture than by lime sulphur, particularly w’hen wet weather followed 
the application. The Bordeaux plat showed 6 per cent of scab, the lime sul¬ 
phur less than 4 per cent. 

Calcium arsenate w^as equal, as regards insect control, to lead arsenate, but 
is preferred on account of greater cheapness and freedom from chemical re¬ 
action when mixed with lime sulphur. Injury due to combined lead arsenate 
and lime sulphur during 1921 is described. 

Dry lime sulphur did not give satisfactory control of apple scab on the most 
important local varieties, McIntosh and Fameuse. 

Dusting continued to give satisfactory results, reducing scab to 1 per cent 
in one Fameuse orchard. Bordeaux dusts cause bronzing and russeting each 
year, so that their use is not recommended. Wheat flour is the only adhesive 
that receives favorable mention. 

lAmertcim gooseberry mildew and its control], W. Konopacka and J. 
TszkbiAski (Pam. PaAat. In$t. Nauk. Gosp. Wiejek. Pulawach (M^m. Imt. 
Natl. PolonaU iSlcon. Burale Pulawy),^ (1921), A, No. 2, pp. 158-163). — Rihee 
gro8BUlafia, sy^rayed with milk of lime (10 per cent) before the leaves appeared 
and three times after blooming with different solutions, showed the best re¬ 
sults from arsenical preparations (As^t and NaAsOs) in aqueous solutions 
of strengths of 0.01 and 0.05 per cent The branches were but little infected 
and the berries were practically clean, but the leaves were severely scorched. 
A similar but less severe irdnry was done by a solution of Schweinfurt green 
(0.06 per cent, with (K2 per cent lime), and by liver of sulphur tt 0.25 per 
cent Following applications of soda at 1 per cent very little infection occurred. 

)A adw I|rp6 of orange rust on blnekberry, B. O. Dodge (Jour. Agr. Be- 
25 No. 1% pp. 491^-494).—The author describes an Inter- 
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xiiediat^ form of orange rast on blackberry in which the sori are darker ahd 
morfe reddieh orange than In the typical long-cycle met on the name leaf, wMle 
the fiqporea correi^nd in shape and size with those of the typical long^cyde 
form. The possible systematic relations of this new form are described. 

Effect of the orange mats of Rubas on the development and distribution 
of stomata, B. O. Dodge (Jour. Aqt. Eeaearch [U. S.], £5 (ipgd), No: ig, pp« 
4^5^00t pi 1 , fig. i).—The author claims that by an interaction of host to para¬ 
site there are developed about as many stomata on the dorsal sides of black¬ 
berry and raspberry leaves as on the lower sides when the plants are attacked 
by the orange rust. 

Blue stem of the black raspberry, J. F. HocKmr (Quehec 800 . Protect. 
PUmti, Ann. Rpt, 15 (192S^2S), pp. 92, 95).—The black raspberry blue stem 
condition as noted by Lawrence (E. S. R., 28, p. 348) was found during the 
season in localities indicated and is briefly discussed in connection with studies 
made. These leave still in doubt the Identity of the fungus, which is said to 
resemble closely Acroatalagmus oaulophagus, 

A fungus of economic importance on the avocado (Persea americana), 
E. M. Doidqe (BothaUa, 1 (1922), No. S, pp. 179-^186, figs. 7).—During 1921 
twigs of avocado trees appearing in bad condition showed the presence of a 
fungus, the effect of which resembled that produced by Physalospora cydonUie 
on apple limbs and twigs. The fruits were also affected in a way apparently 
identical with the effect mentioned in a paper by Stevens (E. S. R., 43, p. 550). 
The organism, regarded as a new species, is described under the name 
P. perseae. 

Diseases of cacao in Trinidad, W. Nowetx (Agr. 8 oc. Trinidad and Tobago 
Proc., 22 (1922), No. 5, pp. .^85-^93).—Trinidad cacao diseases, as here dealt 
with from the standpoint of practical protection locally, Include die-back, 
Dlplodia pod rot, algal disease, thread blight, Roselllnia root disease, black 
pod rot, and canker. 

Heart rot in Tectona grandls, T, Alton a (Tcatona (Boschbouwk.Tijdschr.), 
16 (192S), No. 6 , pp. 456-47S, pi. 1). —In many plantations of teak (T. grandie) 
in Bodjonegoro, Java, a heart rot occurs which extends Inward, spreading also 
both laterally and vertically. The disease, which is probably due to a fungus, 
shows itself outwardly by the occurrence of numerous adventitious buds, by 
dead tops, and by clefts in the bark. The typical final effect on the tree is 
not yet known. The disease may attack other species, which show like 
symptoms, 

A study of soft rot of iris, J. K. Richardson (Quebec Soc. Protect. Plants, 
Ann, Rpt, 15 (1922-23), pp. 195-120, pU. 5).—Of the 250 varieties of iris which 
have been grown at Macdonald College, about 120 have died out from disease 
during five years, mainly a soft rot also found near the college, London, Mon¬ 
treal, and Toronto. l!be disease Is described as occurring and progressing In 
different plant parts and under certain conditions, as shown by studies outlined. 
This rot is increasing in importance and is probably already widely distributed, 
being economically important also on account of its destructiveness. 

The disease, a typical soft rot attacking the rhizome parts as well as the 
foliage, is said to be caused by two forms of Bacillus carotovorus, which has 
been claimed to be identical with B. oleraoeae, B. omndcorus, and B. apimtm. 
Tihi pathogene destroys the host; hf a dissolution of the middle lamdtee of 
csSbL a gradual destruction of the cdl contents, and finally a total diMuttlgia^ 
bf the disease tissues. 

J. a DoOxsoff (Q^bec 800. Froteot^ PUims, 

S7-ir0, pt$. the two summers during iHiiCh pikby diri^^ 
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h$ive been under obeervaticm at Macdonald College moat varieties have shown 
severe infection* and indlcationa are that diseases of peonies are widespread in 
Quebec and Ontario, The troubles noted Indlude Botrytis blight (B. paeonlae)^ 
dadosporlum leaf blotch (O, paeotUae), Septoria leaf spot (S, paconiae hero- 
/mentis)* mosaic, two leaf spots of unknown causation, and a disease of the 
undei^ound parts. The most troublesome of these is the Septoria leaf spot. 

ECOKOXIC ZOOLOGY—EHTOXOLO&Y. 

Animal life in deserts, P. A. Buxton (London: Edward Arnold d Co., 
pp. XV+iTd, p/t. H, figs, tO ).—A study of the fauna In relation to the environ¬ 
ment 

The book of the otter, R. Clapham (London: Heath Cranton, Ltd,, 1922, 
pp, IBB, pis, 7, figs, 5), —This work is intended as a manual for sportsmen and 
tiaturallsts. 

Directory of officials and organizations concerned with the protection of 
birds and game, 1923, O. A. I.awykr and F. L. Eabnshaw (U, S, Dept Agr,, 
Dept, Circ, 298 (1923), pp, 16), —This twenty-fourth annual directory (E. S. R.. 
48, p. 51) shows the officials and organizations concerned with the protection 
of birds and game, and the publications issued by each. 

The biology of birds, J. A, Thomson (Ketc York: Macmillan Co„ 1923, pp, 
Xf+4B6, pis. 9, figs. B9 ).—This work considers the chief characteristics of 
birds; external features (biologically considered! ; adaptations of the bird’s 
skeleton; the flight of birds; food—its capture and utilization; the internal 
economy of the bird’s bi>dy; adaptation to haunts; migration; courtship and 
sex; birds’ eggs; parental care and nest making; senses, instincts, and intelli¬ 
gence ; the pedigree of birds; birds and evolution; and birds and the web of 
life. A bibliography of 11 pages is included. 

Propagation of wild birds, H. K. Jon (Garden City, N, Y,: Douhleday, Page 
d Co., 1923, pp, XX1-\-30B, pis. 62). —A mununl of applied ornithology treating of 
practical methods of propagation of quail, grouse, wild turkey, pheasants, 
partridges, pigeons and doves, and waterfowl in America, and of attracting 
and increasing wild birds in general, including song birds. 

A natural history of the ducks, J. C. Phillips (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1922, vols. 1, pp. XI+264, 4^: 2, pp. Xn+409, pis. (>J).~ -The first volume 

of this four-volume work, which is Illustrated by plates in color and in black 
and white from drawings by P. W. Benson, A. Brooks, and A. G. Fuertes, deals 
with the subfamilies Plectropterlnie. Dendrocygnlnse, and Ana time (in part), 
of the family Anatidse. Volume 2 deals with the genus Anas. 

Inland birds; Northern observations by a sportsman, H. M. Batten (Lon¬ 
don: Hutchinson d Co., 1923, pp. 288, pis, 31). —This book, with an introduction 
by H. Maxwell, is an account of the author^s observations. 

Game birds and wild fowl of Great Britain and Ireland, A, Thobbubn 
(London and New York: Longmans,, Green d Co., 1923, pp, vn+79, pis, dt/).— 
The author presents 30 plates in colors showing 58 species specially prepared 
for this volume of game birds and wild fowl that inhabit or pay passing visits 
to the British Islands, accompanied by descriptive accounts 

iMrds of the Netherlands, I, E, D. van Oobt (De Vogels van Nederland, 
,Hague: Martinus Nifkaff, mt, pi. J, pp, XU+250, pis. 87, figs. 3).—The 
first toltune ot the atithor% work on birds of the Netherlands deals with the 
<PILi-2e),Procellarllformes (pp. 27-45, 237, 288), P^e- 
dshilforfiies (pp. 4d-d0), Ardcdformea (pp. 61-109), and Ansenformes (pp. IWK- 
2W). Descriptive accounts are given of 71 forma with colored plates of each. 

gtm^m —d 
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tM^an Irird lifet M. R* N. Hohuvk (Lonthn and Bombay: Humphrey MUfiitrd, 
pp. IXJ+iW, pi. i)»—-Thla is a smaU popular account, including three ep* 
pendixea, which present tabular summaries of InfOrmatlcm. 

The parasites of Australian birds, J. B. Gust and (Bop. Boo. Bo. Aatf. Trans. 
and Proc., 46 (iaf2). pp. 85-ijra).—Part 1 of this paper (pp. 87-liH> owmists 
of a list of recorded parasites of Australian birds, part 2 (pp. KHMLIS) of para* 
sites of Australian birds that have come under the author's notice. 

Researches on the insect metamorphosis, O. W. Tiros (Roy, Bor. Bo. Awft. 
Tran$, and Free., 46 pp. S19-527, p7«. 16, flgi, 8).—Part 1 of this work Is 

mi the structure and postembryonic derelopment of a chalcld wasp, Naaonia 
brevicomta or N. abnormia Boh., a parasite on eiqposed muscid pupte in the 
United States and Australia (pp. 326-492), and part 2 is on the physiology 
and interpretation of the insect metamorphosis (pp. 492-504). A bibliography 
of 70 titles Is included. 

Insect pests and their control, I\ J. Fryer (In Insect Peata and Fungua 
Diseases of Fruit and Uopa. Cambridge: Univ. Frees, 1926, pp, 85-478, p/s. 
12 , figs, 229), —This first part of tho work on insect pests and fungus diseases 
deals with insect pests and their control. An introductory account of insects 
first presented (pp. 27-46) is followed by accounts of Insect pests (pp. 47-385) 
and of insecticides as means for Insect control (pp. 387-476). Eight plates are 
presented in color. 

Ihistlng with insecticides: Rcsnlts of dry application as compared with 
iprajiug in Hawaii, H. T. Osborn {Facta About Sugar, IS (1921), So, 24, pp. 
^72, 478).—^This Is an account of the experimental use of dry insecticides against 
aeop pests In Hawaii. In work with the sugar cane leafhopper nicotin dust 
gave a rather better kill on the plats than spraying at the strengths employed. 

Ohsenratioiis on the bionomics of the bod bng, Oimex lectularius L., with 
special reference to the relations of the sexes, F. W. Craqg (Indian Jour. 
Uad^ Research, 11 (192S), So. 2, pp. 44^^-478).—Studies here reported have been 
summarized as follows: 

** Both sexes of Cimex are fully mature soon after the final molt, and the 
female may be impregnated before either sex has fed. The female will feed 
as readily before impregnation as after. The eggs do not begin to develop 
imtil they are fertilized, and only a few eggs are lai<l until after the female 
has had a meal of blood. The number of eggs is dependent on the amount of 
food the female obtains, but also on the state of the male. Females Impreg* 
oated by unfed males do not produce so many eggs as females Impregnated by 
fully nourij^ed males. ’ Copulation is very frequent during normal life A 
male can fertilize at least three females in 24 hours, and it is probable that 
copulation occurs not less than once a day In nature. 

One impregnation does not enable the female to lay indefinitely. In two 
experiments in which the impregnating males bad not been fed, 48 and 48 
normal eggs were laid; in two experiments in which the males were fed the 
females laid 173 and 188 normal eggs. Toward the end of these experlmenia, 
when the suiq>ly of spermatozoa was becoming exhausted, only malformed and 
stiBdle eggs are laid. The presence of more than one male makes no differenee 
in the number of eggs laid. The spermatozoa are not retained intact by the 
female during periods of 8tarvati<ni at temperatures suitable for oviposltloni 
If the jperiod le sufficiently prolonged no eggs are laid wlnm feeding is respiiiedL 
It rnffidifiotis are otherwise favorable to oviposition, shortage of w^weatoeoe 
vaeblm in the produetion of f^ormed and sterile eggs, while lade et 
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Ail expei^meiitiil study of the sheep trypanosome (T» melophagitiin Flu, 
10OS)t and Its transmission by the sheep ked (Melophagas oTlnns L.)* 
O. A. Hoarb (Para^iMofnft 15 (192$), No. -|,1pp. 565-^^24, pin. 5, ftifa. 5).—This is 
a report of studies of Trifpmosoma meloplmpium, a pnraslte of Europewn 
domestic sheep, in the blood of which it occurs in very scanty numbers and 
can be detected by the cultural method. 

** In England it has been fmmd In 80 per cent of sheep examined. The 
infection is of fairly short duration and does not produce an immunity in 
idieep, since the latter can easily be reinfectcMl. In all probability T, ntelch 
ph4iffktfn prfKluces no pathological effect in sheep and is Incapable of infect¬ 
ing laboratory animals. Morphologically the sheep trypanosome is closely 
allied to the cattle trypanosome, T. theileri. The intermediate host of T 
melophapium is the sheep ked, M. ovinun h., in the alimentary canal of wliich 
it passes through a definite cycle of development ending in the production of 
infective forms (metacydic trypanosomes) in the hind-gut of the Insect. 
The mode of transnjission Is contaminative, the sheep acquiring an Infection 
by ingesting the ked. Infection of sheep did not result from the bite of the 
ked, through abrasions of the skin, or from inoculation of cultures of the 
trypanosome. T, mrlophaffinm^ Is easily cultivated at JIO® C. [Sd® F.]. Its 
evolution in cultures la similar to that in the invertebrate host.” 

The distribution of the pink hollworm in Porto Rico, G. N. Wolcoit 
(Porto Bico Dept. Apr. and Lalior t^ta. Circ, 85 (192$), pp. $-7, ftp. !)•—^Thc 
author reports upon a second survey (B. B. R., 48, p. 58: 49, p. 549), made 
during the winter and spring of 1922-28 and conducted with a view to deter¬ 
mining the effect of the continued presence of a few cotton plants as compared 
with destruction, the direction of the wind, and the climatic differences of the 
north and south sides of the island upon the spread of this pest. 

Tlie survey has shown the entire north coast except around Bayamon and 
Catafio and around Carolina, Canovanas, and T^lza to be Infested by the pink 
hollworm. It was found that normal dispersion by flight is greater In extent 
from commercial plantings of cotton than from scattered wild plants, that 
night is to some extent aided by winds, and Is almost, If not entirely, pre¬ 
vented by arid or semiarid conditions. It was found by J. D, More that 20 
per cent of the larvae collected from January to April have a resting stage 
averaging 128 days In length, the maximum period being 185 and the minimum 
42 days. This permits the moths from such caterpillars to emerge in June, 
July, and August, rather than from February to April, as did 80 per cent 
None of the larvae collected In September and October had a resting period, 
but all transforxfied to pupae, and adults emerged in October and November. 

The pink hollworm situation, W. D. Mv^rm (Calif, Dept Apr. Mo. Bui,, 12 
(1928), No. 6, pp, 287-^94). —This is an address on the present status of the 
pttik hollworm problem and means for Its control. 

Codling moth control in western districts of the Cape Province, F. W. 
Parrihr (UnUm Bo. Africa Dept, Apr!Jour., 7 (192$), No. S, pp, 268-275), — In this 
disbusslon of the subject the author calls attention to some of the reasons why 
fruit growers are falling to control this pest. 

Begin te light the com borer now, W. P. Flint, J. 0, Haokleman, aud P. 

0. (irnmu Bta, Cite. 274 (192$), pp. 8, flps. 8).—This is a brief summary 

of Inhmnatloh dn the European com borer, in which it Is pointed but that it 
he bfUUifht into the State at imy time in commercial shipments of itbiested 

: A dn the toxleitr of adds for mosguito larvae, J. H. BonxNs (Bid 

Miol 4$ (iH$)f No, 8, pp. Mosquito 

litfaa ICalea plpkm) were fmasd to be extremely resistant to rather high 
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eopiieiitMitloiis of various,adds; The order of toaddty of the acldi need is 
»alicyUc>oxalic>HCI>biityrlc>aoetle. The ehemicals seem to peaetrate the 
animal orally and not cutaneously. Animals withstand rather high conoentra* 
tion of HgCla, considerably in excess of that found for other organisms cited/* 

The Chlronomldiae of Belgium and particularly of the Flanders sone« 
M. Goetghebueb (M^m. Mu%. Roy. EM. Eat. Bely., 8 (18tt)y Eo. 4* pp. 
pU 1, fiy$. 238). —Following a general discussion of the Chironomidae (im« 8--16), 
the author presents a descriptive catalogue of the Chironomidae of Flanders, 
in which 196 forms are recognized (pp. 16-55)* This is followed by tables 
for the separation of the genera and species of Chironomidae occurring" in 
Belgium, with descriptions of new species (pp, 56-166). Descriptions of addi¬ 
tional species are appended (pp. 167-184), as is a catalogue of the Chirono- 
niidae of Belgium (pp. 185-199) and a bibliographical index (pp. 201-2()4), An 
index to the genera and species is included. 

Nc»tes on larval characters In the genus Sarcophaga, F. M. Boot («Aoan Par* 
anitoU 9 (1923), Eo. 4, pp. 227-^229 pi. fIn the course of the author*8 studies 
larvae of nine species or varieties or Sarcophaga have been obtained, of which 
seven were reared to the adult stage and identified. All of these are said to 
be common species, whose larvae live either in fecal matter or in decaying 
meat. The structural differences observed are reported upon. An examination 
of even this scanty material shows that there are some decided differences be- 
* tween the spiracles of different species or groups of species. 

Observations on the morphology and life history of Herpetomonas mus* 
cae-domesticae in North American muscoid flies, E. R. Brckee (Jour. Par* 
ositQl., 9 (1923), Eo. 4. pp. W9**213, pi. 1. figs. 5 ).—*016 author’s studies here re¬ 
ported ha\’e led to the following conclusions: 

** H. muscae*d' lestioae was found to be entozoic in the North American 
muscoid flies, Muaca domeatioa, Phormia regina, LuciUa nericata, CaUiphara 
eryihrocepkala, Cochliomyia macellaria, and Sarcophaga buUata. The seat of 
infection is throughout the length of the alimentary canal. The flagellate In 
its life history exhibits the adult long flagellated form, the cyst, and the Inter¬ 
mediate ^ges from the crithidial to the trypanifonn t.\ 7 ie. The parabasal body 
stains with Janus green after the typical mitochondrial fashion. The only 
method of multlplloition found was binary fission. During division the chro- 
matin of the nucleus is iv^ived into a number of fragments, usually four in 
each of the daughter ctriii;}. Feeding experiments indicated that the flagellated 
form of the parasite is infective, and that there is no obligatory cycle which 
must be cos^ileted before the parasites of one host are infective to another. 
No evidence for hereditary transmission of E. fivu9oae*dofne$ticae was found. 
Attempts to find Infected larvae or to experimentally infect them were fail* 

BxperUiiaiits with joertain Diptera as possible transmitters of bovine 
«mo]ioemt|niiSt T. H. Johnston and M. J. Bangboft (Roy. 8oe. QueeuaUmd 
Proc., ($929) f pp* figa. fd).—A brief survey of the literature Is fd- 

himH by a r^Kurt of investigations by the authors^ which have been summaxipaS 
as follbws: 

^Aj;i eommlaatioa of the followtng flies captured In the Eldsvoid iltstileb 
iriwne worm nodnlei are hnown to occur in cattle, failed to reveal 12m pson* 
mk 0 0^ Mrrmt (X) ftapanus ciroumdaim, (2) «*, moslsrwl, (# 
(4) T* mnpm, 0) r* auairalUm, (6) Jfifisoe fmpmmk'0 
|r« (g) If, (9) Fomifo sp. The 

sr. T. T. amtfrnom^ aa w^ ae |||i^8^ 

Umm M spi, failed to become tefei^ yiNlI; 
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hirvae whm fed on freshly cut worm nodules. A second species of (^ochooerca 
<G. hof?is Fiettre) Infests Australian cattle. T. oirewnda4us is commonly 
parasitised hy a filarial larva iAganu>t^ana tabandoola), while the three 
museids, in addition to harboring larval Babronema mu$cae and H. mega^ioma, 
are iti|ested by t'ertain other larval nematodes. A species of B^annia commonly 
associated with cattle also harbors a larval nematode/’ 

Yhe Ufe histories of Musca australis Macq. and M, vetustlsslma WIIem 
T. H. Johnston and M. J. BANCRorr {Roy, 8oc, Queensland Proo.t SI {1919), pp. 
ISl^OSf figs. 20), — ^This is a rejiort of stadies of two bush files, both of whidi 
are abundant during the summer in the Upper Burnett District, Queensland, 
conducted in the course of studies of Australian Dlptera as transmitters of 
certain nematode parasites of livestock. 

Fruit fly and cold storage {Union 8o. Africa Dept, Agr, Jour,, 7 {192$), Bo. 
4f pp* $04* SOS) •— This is an account taken from a report byC.P.Lounsburymade 
to the Secretary for Agriculture. Attention Is called to the demonstration by 
Mally that fruit-fly larvae may live In cold storage at about for six weeks, 
and then successfully transform to flies. This greatly emphasises the need for 
the packers of export fruit, most particularly of peaches and nectarines, to 
select fruit for export with extreme care to avoid the inclusion of any that 
have become infested by the pest. 

Fleas found on wild animals in the Bitterroot Valley, Mont., L. H. Dunn 
and K. R, Parker {Pub, Health Uptn, It/.S.], $8 {192$), No. 47,pp.276d--2775).— 
The authors report upon identifications made of 25 fleas, representing 2,275 
individuals taken from 17 host animals, ur 388 individuals. Four species are 
described as new, of which one represents the new genus Mieropsytla. A 
host index is included. 

The life of the weevil* J. H. Fabre, iruns. by A. T. m Mattob (New York: 
Dodd, Mead A Vo., 1922, pp. [7J-h5-}6’).—This third volume of Pabre’s work on 
lieetles (F. S. K., 42, p. 455) consists of the essays on weevils contained in 
the Souvenirs Kntoniologiques (K. S. li.. 5(1, p. 151). 

More beetles, J, H. B'abre, trans. by A. T. dk Mattos {New York: Dodd, Mead 
ii Co„ 1922, pp. [8J+8£2). — This Is the fourth and last volume on beetles in the 
Collected English Edition of B'abre’s entomological works. 

The mystery of the hive, E. li^viiARn. trans. by B. Miall {London: Methuend 
Vo., Ltd,, 192$, pp, l4}+$09), —^This is a translation of a popular w^ork by the 
author. 

Catalogue of Australian bees, H. Hacker (Afem. Queensland Mus,, 7 
(1921), No. $, pp. 99--16$). —^The author lists 872 species of bees, representing 50 
genera, from Australia. 

A wasp that hunts cicadas, W. M. Savin {Nat. Hist., 23 {192$), No. 6, pp, 
B09-475, pi. 1, figs, 8).—^This is an account of observations of the habits of 
Spheoius speoiosus. 

A new Maeroeentms reared from the strawberry leaf roller, S. A. 
HoHwaa {Ent, 8oc, WosA, Proa, 25 (192$), No, 7-8, p. 168). —Under the name M, 
ancgUvora the author describes as new a braconld parasite reared from the 
larvae of Ancylis oomptana, at Riverton, N. J. 

Rotes oh the chalcid parasites of mnscoid flies In Australia, T. H. John> 
STW and M. J. Bancbovt {Roy, 8oc. Queensland Proc., $2 (1920), pp, 19-40, 
7)*—^The studies here reported upon, in connection with a bibliography of 
21 titles, have led to the following summary: 

^ There exist In Eastern Australia at least five hymenopterous parathtes 
#htOli destroy files (Incltidlug sheep maggot flies), namely, Spdtangia musd- 
damkr bswioornis, OhaieU mUiphorae, Dirrhinus sarcophagae, and 

Jfi0oh0O0r0p0$a0Us dubius. Of the various hymenopterous parasites known 
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elsewhere as destroying fly pupae, three others appear to be of outstanding lm> 
portance, namely, Alysia manduoator, Aphaereta cephalotes, and MelittobUi 
amsta. The last named acts also as a hyperi)araslte of many useful insects (In¬ 
cluding A, manduoator and tachinids), and should not, in the light of our presoul 
Imowledge, be Introduced into Australia. The other two could apparently be 
safely introduced if desired to assist those parasites already present The 
first named seems to be especially valuable in this connection.” 

POODS—HUMAN NUTEITION, 

Oare of food in the home (17, S. Dept. Apr., Farmers' liul. JS7i pp. 

//-f-id).—In this revision of Farmers* Bulletin 375 (E. S. It, 22, p. 107), the 
subject matter has been greatly condensed to present in the most concise 
manner possible the various causes of spoilage in foods, the proper means of 
food storage in the home, and simple rules governing the care of the various 
types of foods. 

[Food and its preparation], Chicago State Hospital, D. D. CoFFEnr (Jit. 
Imt, Quart,, J4 (J9B3), No. 1, pp. 194-200 ),—In a reorganization of the kitchens 
and dining rooms, the ration of the patients has been increased from 100 gm. 
protein and 3,000 calories of energy to 120 gm. protein and 3,(UK) calories. The 
replacement of oilcloth by linen tablecloths has been found to l>e more satis¬ 
factory and ho more expensive. 

[Foods at] Lincoln State School and Colony, S. A. Gkaham (HL Jnsi. 
Quart,, 14 (1923), No, 1, pp, 205-213 ).—Data are given regarding the food for 
boys and girls in this institution for feeble minded. The meals, it Is stated, 
provided on an average 115.87 gm. protehi and 3,410.5 calories per patient. 

[Diet kitchens v* a central kitchen], Peoria State Hospital, 0. A. 

(III,, Inst, Quart, I 4 (1923), No. 1, pp. 186-191 ).—On the basis of exi)erionce, the 
conclusion is drawn that diet kitchens for the various cottages and groups are 
superior to central kitchens. 

The neni system of feeding, T. I... BiuNUEJUi (Minn. Med.. 6 (1923). No. 10. 
pp, 579^85, figs. 2 ).—This is a brief dhscussion of the essential A'atures of the 
Pirquet nem system of feeding, wltli illustrations of the method of determining 
sitting height and charts showing the application of the method. 

Studies on the digestibility of proteins in vitro.—-11% On the digestibility 
of the cottonseed globulin and the elTeet of gossy 5 )ol upon the peptic, try|»- 
tic digestion of proteins, D. B. Jonijs and II. C. W.vrnu.MAN (Jour. Jiiol. (Mum,. 
56 (1923), No. 2, pp. 501-511, figs. 4)- —Continuing tiie series of studit^s previ¬ 
ously noted (E. S. R., 48, p. 01), the autliors have studied, by methods outlined 
in earlier par>er8 of the series (E. S. it, 40, i». KUi), the comparative digesti¬ 
bility in vitro of cottonseed globulin and casein, of pure cottonseed globulin 
and cottonseed globulin to which 1 per cent of gossypol had been added, and 
of pure casein and casein containing 1 per cent of gossypol. The object of 
making the comparison of the pure cottonseed globulin and the mixtures with 
gossypol was to determine whether the inferior values obtained by various 
workers in determinations of the digestibility of cottonseed meals and hours 
are due to the presence of the toxic principle gossypol, as suggested by the work 
of Withers and Carruth (E. S. R., 38, p. 085). 

The results obtained tend to confirm this opinion. The digestion of the pure 
cottonseed globulin by tlie successive action of pepsin and trypsin proceeded 
at abofit the same rate and to the same extent as that of casein, but the addi* 
tion of if^ossypol interfered markedly with the digestion of the cottonseed gU)h- 
uito ^ pepsin and trypsln and by pepsin alone, as well as the digeiKd<^ fit 
casein by pepsin a^d trypsin. 
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The tentative conclusion is drawn that the incomplete digestion by animals 
of the protein content of cottonseed press cake preparations is due to an 
inhibitlve effect of gossypol. 

Intermediary metaboUsm of carbohydrates, P. A. Shakfkb ( Physiol. Rev,, 
S (192S), JSTo. S, pp. S94-4B7), —This is an extensive review and discussion of 
the literature on the reactions of glucose in the animal body as representing 
the intermediary metabolism of carbohydrates. The reactions involved are 
classified in three groups. Tlie first involves only reversible rearrangements 
within the glucose molecule, particularly the formation of 7 -gluco 8 e and its 
condensation to polysacchurlds (glycogen), in which little or no energy change 
takes place. The second group includes the reactions from glycogen or 7 -glucose 
to lactic acid, involving no oxidation and but little energy change, but a 
splitting of the 6 -carl)on molecules into 3-carbon fragments. The third group 
deals with the oxidation of the 3-carbon fragments of glucose, during which 
the bulk of the energy is liberated. A bibliography of 202 titles is appended. 

Influence of a milk diet on the skeleton, V. Koekncukvsky and M. Care 
(Biochem, Jour,, 17 {192S), No. 2, pp. 187-20S. figs. 6 ),—The investigation re¬ 
ported in this paper consisted of a study of the effect on the skeleton of rats 
of large, medium, and small doses of frt^sh, heated, and oxidized milk. In 
each case the milk was divided into three parts, one of wliich was used fresh, 
one heated in a flask in a batii of lH>iiing water for seven hours, and one 
heated in the same way btit at the same time aerated by a brisk stream of air. 

In the first series of experiments the milk was fed ad libitum, with 3 per cent 
of cane sugar added to increase its caloric value. To be certain of adequate 
B and O vitamins, the rats each received daily 3 gin. of a paste composed of 
starcii 57 gm., yeast 11.4 gm., orange Juice 13.0 and oxidized milk 18 cc. 
For control purposes, during the latter part of the exi>eriment some of the 
rats received in addition to this paste O.OH gm. daily of cod liver oil. The 
feeding was begun at weaning and continued for about three months. 

No ai)preciable difference was noted In the weight curves of the different 
groups nor in the chemical coinpositl<»n of the skeleton, tints showing that 
with the large amounts of milk used oxidation did not destroy all of the 
vitamin A. In one exi>eriment. which was carried into the second generation, 
the young were not normal In external apiiearanco, but chemically the skeleton 
was normal in structure, although showing considerable osteoi>orosis. 

In the second series the amount of milk was limited to from 15 to 30 cc. 
daily, tlie caloric value being made up by extra starch incorporated In the 
vitamin paste or in some cases by a 17 per cent solution of cane sugar with 
which the milk was diluted. The ruts were first fed from 13 to 34 days on oxi¬ 
dized milk ad libitum and then transferred to the restricted milk diet. At 
the end of the experimental iMjriod the composition of the skeleton of the 
animals fed on the milk diluted with the sugar solution \vas much worse than 
that of the animals fed even smaller amounts of milk with starch, tlie water 
content being about 8 per cent higher and the calcium content about 16 per 
cent lower. 

In the third series of experiments the effect was studied of the addition 
of small doses of milk, 5 cc., to a vitamin A-dcficient diet upon which the 
animals had, been kept for some time previously. The addition of this small 
amount of milk had a favorable effect upon the growth of the animals. 
This was most marked in the case of tlie fresh and least in the case of the 
oxidized milk. Similar differences could be noted In the composition of the 
sk^oton, the oxidized milk causing no or only slight improvement. 

In commenting on these results, attention is called to the fact that heating 
the milk at 100^ C. for seven hours almost invariably decreased to gome ex- 
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tent both the growth-promoting an^ antirachitic properties of the milk. Since 
this could not be explained by the separation of calcium salts, and since pre* 
vious observations had indicated that simple heat does not destroy the fat- 
soluble factor, the possibility is suggested that ** milk contains besides a fat- 
soluble factor another special factor which to some extent is disintegrated by 
boiling.*’ Attention Is also called to the fact that on oxidation no consider¬ 
able decrease in the growth-promoting properties of the milk took place with¬ 
out simultaneous loss of antirachitic properties. ThLs Is not in agreement with 
McCollum’s observations concerning the relative decrease after oxidation of 
the antixerophthalmic and antirachitic vitamins in cod liver oil In explana« 
tioii of this discrepancy three possibilities are suggested: (1) That the differ¬ 
ence is due to the much lower content of antirachitic vitamin in milk fat than 
in cod liver oil, (2) that the physical condition of the milk fat in the whey 
may alter the conditions of oxidation of the fat-soluble factor, or (3) the 
possibility, as suggested above, of the existence of a special factor in milk 
different from the fat-soluble factor. 

The availability of calcium salts, H. Stei nbock. K. 11 Hart, M. T. Sell, and 
J. H. JONI-IS (./our. Biol Chem,, 5G U92S), No. 2, pp. 375-~S86, pi. /, ftp. i).--In 
tliree aeries of feeding trials conducted on young rats with diets furnishing 
equivalent amounts of various calcium salts to the extent of 0.3. 0.4. and from 
0.133 to 0.14 per cent of the ration, no difference could be detected in the avail¬ 
ability of calcium lactate, carbonate, phosphate, silicate, or sulphate. 

Action of light on growth, II Woli.man and M. Vagitano (Compt, Rend. 
Acad. ScL [Paris], 176 (1923), No. 2^, pp. 1653-1655, fip. /).* -The growth curves 
are given of three lots of 3 rats eacli, all of which were kept on a basal diet 
of purilied casein, polished rice, and salts, with the addition of 2 per cent of 
yeast extract and 5 per cent of fat. In the first group the fat consisted entirely 
of butter, while in the other two groups it wa.s composed of 1 [ler cent of butter 
and 4 per cent of olive oil The animals were kept in tiie dark, but those In 
the second and third groups received daily irradiation of from 8 to 5 minutes 
from a mercury vapor quartz lamp. 

The growth of the irradiated animal'^ on 1 i»er cent of butter was as marked 
as that of those on 5 per cent of butter and superior to that of the nonlrradiated 
animals on 1 per cent of butter. Wlieu the diet contained no butter Irradiation 
produced no effect. It is concluded that light does not have the power of 
compensating for the absence of the fat-soluble growth-promoting factor, but 
has a favorable effect in the presence of an InsuiBcient quantity of this vitamin. 

Studies on yeast.—VI, On the continuous growth of Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae In synthetic mediums, E. I. Fulmer and V. E. Nei.son (Jour. Infect. 
Diseases, 33 (1923), No. 2. pp. 130-133). —This paper, which is a continuation of 
the series of studies on yeast previously noted (E. S. II., 49, p. 562), is essenti- 
uUy a reply to the paper of Rol)ertson and Davis (E. S. R., 49, p. 460) in 
which the conclusion was drawn that yeast can not continue to grow in a 
synthetic medium. 

The authors consider that failure to secure growth of yeast In a synthetic 
medium may be due to one or more of four causes: “ The medium may not 
be the best synthetic medium under the condition of the experiment; the 
wrong temperature may be used for a medium otherwise satisfactory ; the 
culture Is impure; the culture is subcultured too rapidly.*’ Illustrations are 
given of failures from these various causes. In reply to the suggestion Of 
Robertson and Davis that the use of impure chemicals was the cause of 
success in subculture, it is stated that yeast grew equally as well in media 
containHig sugar which had previously been extracted for 7 days with 96 
per cent alcohol as in media containing unpurified sugar. 
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The synthesis of ** bios by yeast grown in a solution of purified nu- 
trients^ M. B. MacDonald (Jour. Biol Chem., 56 (192S), No. 2, pp. 489-499 ).— 
Experiments are reported which appear to furnish convincing evidence tiiat 
vitamin B and bios, or the yeast growth stimulant named by Punk vitamin 
D, are not identical. 

The method employed was similar to that described in a previous paper 
ill which evidence was furnislied tliat yeast synthesizes vitamin B (E. S. R., 
48, p. 760). Suspensions of .yeast cells, which had been growing witli fresh 
inoculation every week for two years on one of the synthetic media employed 
in the previous study, w^ere added to the sterile medium, to which were als(» 
added extracts of yeast grown In different media, or extracts of wheat germ, 
malt, peptorH', autoclaved steak, and Liebig’s beef extract. The effect of 
the addition of these extracts was determined by filtering off the yeast at 
the eighth day of the experiment and comparing the weight of the dried 
product with controls not receiving the extract. In all cases the addition of 
these extracts was followed by increased production of yeast. In similar 
experiments In which the original stHMlings of yeast were so smnll that there 
was no growth in the <’ontrols, titere was als(> a measurable Increase in 
the flasks containing the extracts. 

The autiior concludes that yeast is able to synthesize its bios, but that 
“bios does not function in the manner of a vitamin, since development in 
an animal is Impossible in the absence of an Indispensable nutrient principle 
of this class which the organism d(»es not elaborate. Rather bios api»ears 
to l>e a .substance wldch, while capable* of .‘syntlu‘sis by the yeast cell, is 
formed with some difficulty. Yeast cells di^veloping slowly In a blos-free 
nutrient solution uccunnilate the suhstance, so that extracts made from them 
a<*celerate tlie growth of seedings by providing it in abundance.” 

Fat^soliible vitamin, X1--X11I {Jour. BioJ. ('hem., 50 {1928). No. 2, pp. 821- 
SIS, figs, U ),—In continuation of the series previously noted (IC. S. U.. 47. 
p. 464), three papers are presenttnl. 

XI. SUmtge of the fat-soluhfe vitamin, H. Steciibock, M. T. Sell, and E. M. 
Nelson (pp, 327-^14*1).—The questi<ui of the storage of vitamin A in the body 
was studied by a comparison of the growth, nutritive condition, and lengtli 
of life of young rats placed on a diet deficient in vitamin A after having been 
on an ordinary stock ration, as comparet! with others on the same deficient 
diet after having been on a ration the vitamin A content of which had been 
enriched by the addition of 5 parts of cod liv<»r oil to be (»f the other IngrtKli' 
ents. The stock ration consisted of yellow corn 76, linsoi^l oil meal 16. crude 
casein 5, alfalfa 2, sodium cldorid 0.5, and calcium carbonate 0.5 parts, with 
whole milk ad libitum. The enri<!hed ration was fed to the nursing females 4 
days after tlie birth of their young, and was thus ii(»cessible to the young. 
The vitamin A-deflclent ration consisted of hot alcohobextracted ca.sein 18. 
salts 4, yeast 2, agar 2, and dextrin 74 parts. The litters were reduced to 6 
soon after birth, and the animals were put on the experimental ration at the 
age of 24 days in the case of those widch had previously had the stock ration, 
and 22 days for those which had had the vitamin A-rich ration. The average 
weight of the animals at the lieginning of the exia^rimental period w’as 50 and 
56 gm., resiHJCtlvely. The inaximuiii weights reached by the two giHJups wereSS 
and 176 gm., the length of life 10 and 15 wwks, and the time of developing 
ophthalmia 7 and 13 weeks. All of these results point to a storage of vitamin 
A in the tissues of the rats which had been on the vitamin A-rlch ration. 

In the second series of experiments a comparison was made of the growth 
of three groups of 4 rats each, one of which was started on the deficient ration 
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Immediately after weaning, another after having been for 1 week* and the 
third for 2 weeks after weaning on the vitamin A-rich ration. In the following 
8 weeks the animals of the first group gained an average of 4, the second group 
of 127, and the third group of 135 gm. All of the animals in the frst group 
develoi^ed ophthalmia in 8 weeks, and died within 11 weeks, during which time 
all of the animals in the other two groups remained normal. 

That vitamin A is stored in the livers of animals on diets rich in that vitamin 
was sliown by feeding experiments in which livers of rats on diets varying in 
their content of vitamin A were used as the sole source of the vitamin, both for 
young rats immediately after weaning and for others which had been allowjed 
to fall on a vitamin A-deficlent diet. In both cases the content of vitamin A 
in the liver was found to vary with the previous diet of the animal from which 
the livers were obtained. 

In conclusion, the advisability is suggested of using as a basal ration for 
experimental work a diet containing a sufficiency of vitamin A for normal repro^ 
duction and rearing of the young, but not furnishing a largo excess of this 
vitamin. Even with this precaution it is considered imi)eratlve to place the 
>’Oung on the experimental rations at as early an age as possible. 

XIL The fat-soluble vitamin content of milleis, H. Steenbock, M. T. Sell, and 

H. Jones (pp. 345-354).—The conflicting iitorature on the vitamin A con¬ 
tent of millets is reviewed, and experiments are reported In which four different 
varieties of millet seed were tested for vitamin A by the methods employed In 
the previous and other studies In the series. The finely ground seed was fed at 
40 and 84 per cent levels in a ration complete in every resi)ect but vitamin A. 
At the 40 per cent level normal gn»wth was not obtained with any of the mil¬ 
lets, and ophthalmia and respiratory infectifm.s were frequent. Most of the 
cases of opiithalmia, however, were too late in appearing to warrant the con¬ 
clusion that the seed was entirely free from vitamin A. At the 84 per cent 
level none of the samples furnished enough vitamin A for continued well-being, 
although a difference was noted in the different samples. No cases of ophthal¬ 
mia develoi)ed until the twelfth week, wlien 2 out of the 10 .showed signs of it. 

The failure to grow, combined with the absence or delayed api>earance of 
ophthalmia and indirect evidence of abnormal bone formation, has led to the 
suggestion that growth was delayed on account of hick of antirachitic vitamin 
A to a greater extent than of the antiophtlialmic vitamin A. 

Attempts to correlate the vitamin A content of the millets with yellow pig¬ 
mentation showed no apparent relation between the two. The ('oiumon millet 
and Hog millet were low in both vitamin and pigment, the White Wonder some¬ 
what richer in both, and the Japanese millet richest In vitamin A and poorest 
in yellow pigment. 

XIII. Light in its relation to ophthalmda and growth, H. Steenbock and B. M. 
Nelson (pp. 355-373).—The authors review the literature on the relation of 
light to ophthalmia and growth, discussing in particular the paper of Hume 
(E. S. 11., 49, p. 60). In explanation of the results obtained by her, the theory 
is advanced that the growth response to radiation was due to a compensation 
by radiation for insufficiency of the antirachitic vitamin as distinguished from 
vitamin A and continued until vitamin A was exhausted, when ophthalmia and 
rapid failure of growth ensued. To test this theory, two series of experiments 
were conducted. In the first 16 rats from 21 to 24 days old and weighing from 
40 to 59 gm. each were divided Into four groups, all of which were fed a vitamin 
A-free ration. One group was kept under ordinary laboratory conditions Ui 
diffused daylight, one was exposed daily for 10 minutes to ultraviolet light 
from Sj^uartz mercury vapor lamp, and the third and fourth groups were gl^ven 
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2 per cent of aerated cod liver oil in addition to the basal ration, the fourth 
group receiving the ultraviolet light treatment as in the second group. In the 
second series of experiments 12 young rats (6^ and 6$ ) were kept on the basal 
ration until they ceased to grow, and then were divided into four groups under 
the same conditions as in the first series. The conditions under which aeration 
of the cod liver oil destroyed the antiophthalmic fat-soluble vitamin without 
the antirachitic were first determined by experiments Involving the use of 108 
rats. It was found that 20 hours of aeration at 100** C. was sufficient for this 
purpose. 

The results obtained in both series of experiments are thought to support 
the theory advanced. In the first series those on the basal ration and not 
exposed to radiation grew for the first few weeks and then maintained their 
weight for a short time, after which ophthalmia or respiratory Infection oc¬ 
curred. In the animals receiving radiation or treatment with aerated cod 
liver oil, growth continued until after the appearance of ophtliaimia. In the 
second series there was a jirompt response in growth with exposure to ultra¬ 
violet light or the addition of aerated cod liver oil, but ultimately ophthalmia 
develoi>ed and death resulted. 

Tlie conclusions of Hume and of Goldblatt and Soames (E. S. R., 49, p. 61) 
that radiation is without effect when applied in the late stages of maintenance 
on a vitamin A-free ration are thought to indicate that the animal can re8i)ond 
to antirachitic agencies only as long ns vitamin A is present in sufficient 
amounts. Tliis is thought also to explain why a certain amount of vitamin 
A in the diet Is necessary to the production of rickets in rats. Without it 
in the diet, unless the animal has a large reserve of it stored away, the 
animal fulls completely from ophthalmia and respirator^' infections before 
the reserves of the antirachitic factor are exhausted and rickets can become 
manifest. 

Food values and vituiiiin.s from the manufacturer's standpoint, A. 1). 
Holmks (Am^r. Food Jour., J8 {192S}, No. 7, pp. 321-3^3 ).—Information is 
summarized regarding work wlilch has been done and work which the author 
considers desirable in connection with the study of manufacturing uses of 
oleoiimrgarln. The author discusses the subject on the basis of his experience 
in experimental studies of fats of different sorts. 

Intensive localized distribution of the spores of Bacillus botulinns and 
probable relation of preserved vegetables to type demonstrated, J. 0. 
UEiOEa and H. Benson {Ful, Jlialth Hpts, [V. .S’.], 38 {1923), No. 29, pp. 1611- 
1615 ).—In the exaiidnutiou for B. hofuHnus of tlie soils of a certain ranch in the 
State of Washington and of vegetables grown on this soil, it was found that 
the soil contained B. botulinuB, type B. while from two lots of home-canned 
string beans and one of home-canned corn prepared on the ranch, tyj>e A toxin 
was obtained. The explanation advanced for these anomalous results is that, 
probably both types of organism were present in the soil, but that the food 
substances offered a more favorable medium for tlie growth of type A and 
suppression of type B. Experimental evident^? favoring this theory was fur¬ 
nished by the results obtained on Incubation under anaeri»bic conditions of 
commercial canned com and string beans with soil containing type B, controls 
being run with both soil alone and vegetables alone. Of two specimens of 
soil alone In 1-gm. amounts, one produced type B toxin. Of eight l-gm. 
samples of the same soil, with the addition of autoclaved com, four yielded 
toxin of type A. Of the same number of samples with the addition of beans, 
two yielded type A and one type B toxin. 
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BITect of spices on growth of Clostridium botulinum, F. M. Bachmann 
{Jour, Infect. DiseaHei, S3 (1023), Xo, 8, pp. 236-239 ),—Mince meat and meat 
containing various ground spices in amounts of 1, 2, and 2.5 per cent were Inoc* 
ulated with C. botulinum and Incubated under such anaerobic conditions as were 
obtained by the layer of fat over the meat. No checking of the growth of the 
organism was noted in the samples a>ntaiDiDg 1 and 2 per cent of spice, but 
some retardation of growth was noted with allspice and cloves when used in a 
concentration of 2.5 per cent. Toxin formation was noted in all cases. It is 
concluded that spices as used in flavoring foods do not render the food safe if 
contaminated with C, botulinum, and that such foods as mince meat should be 
sterilized or else heated to the boiling point before l>eing tasted. 

ANIMAL FBOSUCTION. 

The internal secreticnis of the reproductive organs, F. H. A. Marsuaix 
KPhysiol Rev,, 3 {1923), Xo. 3, pp. 333~35S).-^~Thi8 is essciilially a review of the 
literature relating to the part played by liie internal secretions of the repro* 
ductive organs in the production of oestrum and pregnancy, and the physio¬ 
logical developments associated with them. 

The evidence indicates that oestrum is due to an ovarian hormone, probably 
secreted by the mature follicle. The ovarian interstitial cells are apparently 
responsible for secretions which maintain normal uterine nutrition during preg¬ 
nancy. The action of the interstitial cells on the mammary gland is limited to 
the slight hypertrophy before ovulation or at the beginning of pregnancy. The 
corpus luteum “is responsible for the changes wlikth take place in the accessory 
female generative organs and mammary glands during pregnancy and pseudo¬ 
pregnancy.’* 

The active corpus luteum apparently doiulnates the ovary during pregnancy. 
It prevents the formation of secretions essential for bringing akuit oestrum, and 
also of those which might stimulate pituitary secretions, which would in turn, 
If not prevented, tend to contract the uterus and bring about parturition. The 
effect of the secretions of tlie ovaries and testicles on the development of primary 
and secondary sexual characters is discussed. Experiments in vasectomy which 
have resulted in supposed rejuvenation are cited, but the results are difficult to 
explain. It seems evident, however, that any rejuvenating Influence of va- 
.sectomy must be due to an atrophy of the glandular substance and a hypertrophy 
of the interstitial cells of the testicle. 

The alleged effects on body growth and gonad development of feeding 
pituitary gland substance to normal white rats, C. S. Smith {Amer, Jour. 
Physiol,, 65 (1923), JS/o. 2, pp. 277—231 ).—In studying tlie offec't of feeding desic¬ 
cated pituitary gland on the body growth and development of the sexual organs, 
two series of feeding tests were conductecl with white rats at the Hull Physiolog¬ 
ical Laboratory of the University of Chicago. The pituitary material, consist¬ 
ing of anterior or poifterlor lobe or whole pituitary, was fed In the form of a 
bread pill before giving the rats tlieir daily ration. Desiccated brain substance 
was similarly fed to the controls. Thirty mules and 26 females were fed In ttie 
first experiment which lasted 16 weeks. Records of live weights only were re¬ 
corded in this test. For the second test which lasted 4 weeks, the 25 males and 
24 females used were killed by ether and weights of their testes, ovaries, and 
uteri recorded. Sections for microiwoplcal examination were also made. 

The results, which are presented in tabular form, show no significant effect on 
growth or gonad development from feeding desiccated pituitary gland subetanee 
in amounts varying from 0,05 to 0.8 gm. ix'r day to white rats. 

0 
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An improved procedure for metabolism experiments, G. H. Cowoitj. 
(Jour. Biol. Chem., 56 (192$)^ No. 3, pp. 125-161; ab9. in Soc. Expt. Biol, and 
Med. Proc., 20 (1923)^ No. 5, p. 268). —Since a lack of vitamin B In the rations 
of dogs has been found to destroy their appetite, the author suggests the daily 
feeding of a minimum dose of material containing vitamin B in a gelatin cap¬ 
sule, apart from the regular food in metabolism experiments. In addition to 
this, he suggests that the diet should contain a mixture of Isolated food sub¬ 
stances which will supply all tlie requirements of the body, with the t)ossible 
exceptions of vitamin B and the single material that Is to be tested. 

A screen used in photographing animals, i\ C. Haydkn {Jour. Dairy Svi.. 
6 (1926), No. PP* 299-602, figs. 6). —A screen used at the Ohio Experiment Sta¬ 
tion for photographing exi>erlmental animals is described. It consists of a 
platform on which the tinimnl stands, a background, and a 6-in. mesh adjustable 
screen placed Just far enough away from the background so that the animal 
may stand between them. The camera is alway.s placed the same distance away. 

Concerning the vitamin B content of the velvet bean, .1. W. Head (Science, 
51 (1926), No. H81, p. 750, fig. 1). —In a continuation of the studies of the nu¬ 
tritive value of velvet bean meal (beans and pods gnmnd together) (E. S. R., 
49, p, 668), “the writer has found that tlie velvet l>ean meal carries a good 
concentration of the B vitamin even after nutocliivlng for 1 hour at 15 lbs. 
pressure. “ 

Economic feeding.— Oil cake for livestock feeding, V. Di <*HA>rH]iE (Rer. 
Zootech. [Baris], 2 (1926), No. 6, pp. 44^-4io). —The brief results of several ex¬ 
periments which are noted indicate tliat c<»pra cake, peanut cake, and paint 
nut eake are satisfactory and e<*onoinlcal feeds for growing calves. pro<bictj< » 
of milk by dairy cattle, and fattening swine, ral>bits, and poultry. 

Oat hulls and their use in feeding stuffs, Kastiiam and 1.. V. Baker 
{Canada Dept. Agr., Seed Branch Cin\ It (1922), pp. 4).—\ discussion of the 
use of oat hulls In mixed feeds, with suggested methods for their detection. 

Analyses of commercial feeding stuffs and registrations for 1023, C. S. 
Cathcabt (New Jermey Stan. Bui 387 (1926). pp. 10. fig. 1). —^Thls is the usual 
report of the analyses of feeding stuffs inspected during 1922 (E. S. R„ 47, p. 
r»70), giving the protein, fat, and fiber content. A list of the manufacturers 
registering feed for sale in 1923 is also given. 

Ck>niniercial finding stuffs, J. L. Hills, C. H. .Tones, ami G. F. Anderson 
(Vermont Sta. Bui. 266 (1926), pp. 3-61). —This is the usiial report of the offi¬ 
cial inspection of feeding stuffs for 1923 (E. 8. R.. 4S, p. 660). The 328 brands 
w*ere analysed according to the crude protein. <Tude fil>er, and crude fat con¬ 
tent and classified according to those meeting their guaranty and according to 
the grade of the Ingredients which they contained. 

Observations on animal breeding in the Orient, I>KrTWEiLER iJjindw. 
Jahrb., 58 (1926), No. 4* PP* 4^1^81), —This consists mainly of a discussion of 
the methods employed in animal breeding and the types of horses, asses, mules, 
cattle, buffalo, sheep, goats, swine, and fowls found in the Balkans and In 
European and Asiatic Turkey as observed in five trips to these regions in 1913, 
1916, 1917, and 1918. Body measurements for a number of types of sheep 
and cattle are presented in tabular form. The possible application of some of 
the findings in this study as an aid to the solution of biological problems is 
suggested. 

Breeidlng for beef, P. J. v. n. H. Schreudkb (Union So. African Dept. Agr. 
Jour.* $ (192S), Noe. i, pp, 29-65* figs, 5; 6. pp* 245-252, flge. 4; 5, 446-451, 
flge, 8; 6* pp. 519-528, figs. 7).—Improvenumt in the type of beef raised in 
Union of South Africa and the use of purebred bulls of good quality are reemn- 
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mended. General discuesione of care, management, and feeding of the herds, 
and the relative desirability of the different breeds are also discussed. The 
results of experiments in fattening cattle of different tyiws are briefly snm* 
marised, which show the economical advantage of beef of better type. 

Origin of the Aberdeen-Angus and its development In Great Britain and 
AmeHoa (Chicago: Amer, Aherdeen-Angua Breeders' Ansoc,^ 1922^ 5. ed., pp, 
40 ),—^Thls is a brief account of the history and origin (»f Aberdeen-Angus rattle 
in Great Britain with reference to tbelr first importations and development 
In America. 

Brahman (zebu) cattle, V. V. Paur (f/. S. Dept. Agr., P'armers' But. JMt 
pp. n+21y figs. 9 ).—This is a discussion of the characteristics of Brah¬ 
man (zebu) cattle, which are the humped cattle of India. The Nellore, Oir, 
Guzerat, and Krisna Valley breeds, which are the more prominent ones in 
Texas, are described, as well as the more desirable types found in India. The 
success which has attended importations and crosses with the beef breeds has 
been largely due to the adaptability of Brahman (zebu) cattle to sections of 
the country having a hot climate, droughts, and where cattle pests are preva 
lent. 

Steer feeding experiments fat the Charlottetown Experimental Station], 
.1. A. Clakk (Canada Expt. Farmiiy Chariot tetoim (P. K. 1.) St a. Kpt. Supt. 
1922, pp. 9^11). —In a steer feeding test, 4 lots of 4 steers, ('arh averaging about 
860 lbs. In weight, received daily rations per lot of 40 ll>s. of liay. 150 lbs. of 
turnips, and 25 lbs. of grain. The amount of grain was gradually Increased 
to 45 lbs. at the end of the test, which lasted 147 days. In lot 1 the hay and 
turnips were fed whole, whereas in lots 2, 3, and 4 they were chopped. In 
lots 8 and 4 they were mixed together, being moistened with water In lot; 4. 
The feeds were all fed separately In lota 1 and 2. The grain mixture con¬ 
sisted of crushed oats, middlings, bran, oil cake, com meal, and cottonseed 
meal in the proportions at the start of the test of 10:10: 5:1.5:2.5:2.5, and 
at the close of the test of 13:16: 5:2: 7:5:2 . 

The average daily gains made and the estimated profit per steer were, re¬ 
spectively, lot 1, 2.09 lbs. and $11.90; lot 2, 2.43 lbs. and $16.86; lot 3, 2.26 lbs. 
and $14.47; and lot 4, 2.37 Ib.s. and $15.97. 

Steer feeding [at the Scott Experimental Station], Id. .1, Ihivr.iNK (Canada 
Ewpt. Farms, Scott (Sask.) Sta. Rpt, Supt. 1922, pp. 8-10, fig. 1 ).—Ficonomic rec¬ 
ords of five years’ steer feeding show that in all but 1920-21 substantial profits 
of from $17.77 to $25.74 per head were made. In 1920-21, ijowever, there was 
a loss of $11.80 per head. 

In comparing 2-year-old steers and yearlings when fed on rations containing 
silage and rations containing no silage, 4 lots of 6 steers each were selected, 
consisting of 2 lots of 2-year-olds and 2 lots of yearlings. The yearlings re¬ 
ceived daily grain rations of about 2 lbs. per head less than the 2-year-olds, 
but both lots of the same age received an equal amount in each case, Gne 
lot of yearlings and 1 lot of 2-year-olds received as roughage, straw and 20 lbs. 
of silage per day, while the comparative lots received straw only. At the start 
at the test the lots of yearlings averaged 764 and 750 and the 2-year*oIds 
1,062 and 1,082 lbs. in weight. 

In the 159 days of the test the yearlings and 2-year-olds receiving silage 
made average daily gains of 1.5 lbs. each. The other lot of yearlings gained 
14 lbs. per steer daily and the 2-year-oldB 1.1 lbs. It required 4.8 and 5.$ lbs. 
of grain to produce 1 lb. of gain by the yearlings with and without silage, 
reitfectively, and 6.8 and 8.2 lbs. of grain were required to produce 1 lb. et 
gg^by the respective lots of 2-year-olds. 
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To determine the effect of deiiornlng on steers when placed in the feed 
lot, 85 steers were dehorned, and their gains during the first month and during 
the feeding period were compared with the gains of 17 hornless steers. The 
dehorned steers gained an average of 32'6 lbs. per steer during the first month 
and 186,8 lbs. during the feeding period, whereas the hornless steers gained 
an average of 59.9 lbs. per steer during the first month and 281.1 Ihs. during 
the feeding period. 

Sheep feeding.——XTI, Fattening western lambs, 1922—23, .1. H. Skinneu 
and F. O. Kino (Indiana Sta, ;?«/. 27.1 (192S). pp. JS ).—Tn continuation of the 
lamb feeding trials previously noted (E. S. R., 48, p. 268), comparlsi)ns were 
made between soy beans, soy bean oil meal, and cottonseed meal; ear corn and 
shelled corn; corn silage and corn stover; and self-feeding and hand-feeding. 
This experiment was carried on much as the previous ones, with 8 lots of 25 
lambs, each averaging about f»4 lbs. The mixed grains and the roughage were 
fed twice dally except where self-ft^eders were used. 

Tlie rations and the average dally gains per lamb during the 70-day feeding 
period on each ration were us follows: Shelled C(»m. soy bean oil meal, corn 
silage, and clover hay 0.878 lb.; shelled corn, whole soy beans, corn silage, and 
clover hay 0.403 lbs.; shelled corn, whole soy beans, mineral mixture, corn 
silage, and clover Iniy 0.804 Ih.; shelled corn (self-fed 1, cottonseed meal, corn 
silage, and clover hay 0.405 Ih.; shelled com (self-fed), cottonseed meal (self- 
fed). com silage, and clover hay 0.414 lb.; ear corn, cottonseed meal, corn 
silage, and clover hay 0.407 Ih.; shelled corn, cottonseed meal, corn silage, 
and clover hay 0..880 lb.; nnd ear corn, cottonseed meal, corn stover, and 
clover hay 0,341 lb. The results thus show that soy beans in connection with 
the feeds employed in these rations have a high feeding value for lambs, the 
most economical results (‘orning from the lot of lambs receiving the whole 
soy beans with the addition of a mineral mixture. No advantage was shown 
for feeding shelled corn In place of ear corn, nnd the feeding of corn stover 
Is to be discouraged according to the.se results. 

The gains made by the lots receiving corn, self-fed. indicates that self¬ 
feeding is practical provided necessary pre<*autions are taken in accustoming 
the lamb.s to the self-feeders. The calculated profits per lamb over feed 
costs were greatest ($1) in the lot receiving ear corn, cottonseed meal, corn 
silagc\ and clover hay, whereas the lot receiving corn stover lost 6 ets. i)er 
lamb. The second lowest calculated profit was 7.8 cts., in the lot receiving soy 
he&n oil meal. 

Care and management of the ewe and lamb, L. ,T. Hoiit.acher (Ky. Ayr. 
Col Giro, 151 {1925), pp, 15 ).—This is mainly a discussion of tlie general 
principles of sheep breeding, management, and feeding. 

Quality and character of wool, A, R. van deb Mekwe (Union So, Africa 
Dept, Ayr, Jour,, 6 (1925), No, S, pp. 257-239).•--A discussion of the factors that 
determine quality in wool, with explanations of why certain characteristics 
are desirable, 

Tliiily«fourth annual wool review, Winchcomue, C.\bson, Ltd, (Sydney: 
lAuthore], 1925, pp. 52 ).—A review of wool production in Australia, witli spe¬ 
cial reference to the Sydney and Brisbane markets. Is given as In the previous 
report (E, S. E., 48, p. 70). The meat and fat stock trades are also very 
briefiy summarised. 

[ShepeHments with swine at the Scott Experimental Station], M. J. Tin- 
line (Canada Ewpt. Fanm, 8oott (6a$k.) Sta. Rpt. Supi. 1922, pp. Ex¬ 

periments in crossbreeding pigs have been carried on to determine the most 
efficient breeds for fattening. The crossbred pigs used were from Yorkshire and 
Berkshire sows sired by Yorkshire, Berkshire, and Duroc-Jersey boara They 
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were fed from 10 weeks of age until ready for market (100 daye) and their 
rates of gain and economy of gain compared. The lots received the same 
ration and the same amounts of feed at the start of the test but the amount 
was Increased as the pigs seemed to need it. The average dally gains made 
per pig by the different crossbreds were YorkshIre-Berkshire 1,06 lbs., Berk¬ 
shire-Yorkshire 0.99, Duroc-Yorkshire 0.84, Duroc-Berkshlre 0.71, and by pure¬ 
bred Yorkshires 0.95 lb. The calculated feed costs per pound of gain were 
5.25 cts., 5.75, 6.76, 7.69, and 6.04 cts.. respectively. The first mentioned 
breed in the cross denotes the sire used. The following average numbers of 
pigs per litter have been produced during several years: Purebred York¬ 
shire 9, purebread Berkshire 4.4, Yorkshlre-Berkshlre 7.5, Berkshire-Tork- 
shire 7.6, Duroc-Yorkshire 7.6, and Duroc-Berkshire 10 pigs. 

In comparing whole grain and crushed grain for growing pigs, 2 lots of 6 
pigs each were selected and fed for 120 days on a ration consisting of 1 part 
of barley and 3 parts of oats at the start of the test, which was gradually 
modified until it consisted of equal parts of barley and oats at the end. One 
lot received whole grain and the other lot crushed grain. Both lots were fed 
a small amount of oil cake meal near the end of the test. Average gains of 
0.7 and 0.85 lb. per pig per day were made by the lots receiving whole and 
crushed grain, respectively. It required 662 lbs. of whole grain and 541 
lbs. of crushed grain to produce 100 lbs. of gain. 

In comparing self-feeding and band-feeding, 1 lot of 6 pigs averaging 43.3 
lbs. in weight were hand-fed 3 times a day for 120 days and made average daily 
gains of 0.85 lb., consuming 541 lbs. of feed per 100 lbs. of gain, whereas the 
comparative lot receiving the same feed in self-feeders made average dally 
gains of 1.1 lbs., and required 594 lbs. of feed to produce 100 lbs. of gain. 

In a test comparing barley and rye for the growing pigs, 2 lots of 6 pigs 
each averaging 43.3 li)S. were fed for 120 days on rations of 3 parts of oat 
chop and 1 part of rye in one lot, and barley in the other at the start of 
the test. The proportions of barley or rye were gradually increased in each 
ration to form one-balf of them, and a little oil-cake meal was given each lot 
toward the end of the test. The lot receiving rye made average dally gains of 
0.8 lb., consuming 576 lbs. of feed per 100 lbs. of gain. The lot receiving barley 
made average daily gains of 0.85 lb. and required 541 lbs. of feed to produce 
100 lbs. of gain. 

To test the value of buttermilk for growing pigs, 1 lot of 6 Yorkshire pigs 
were fed for 43 days on a ration of oat and barley chop and shorts, and made 
average gains per pig of 28.6 lbs., as compared with gains of 54.8 lbs. made by 
a lot of pigs receiving the same ration w ith the addition of 7 lbs. of buttermilk 
I>er pig per day. The buttermilk lot consumed 2.5 lbs. of grain per pound of 
gain, whereas the other lot consumed 4.7 lbs. Three of the pigs from the butter* 
milk lot w^hen on rape pasture at the conclusion of this test made average 
gains of 73 lbs. In 08 daya Three of the pigs from the other lot averaged 69 
lbs. gain. The other 8 pigs from each of the 2 lots were feci for 68 days in 
dry lot without buttermilk. The pigs which had previously received buttermilk 
averaged 50 lbs. gain, as compared with 37 lbs. for the pigs which had not 
received buttermilk. 

In studying the methods of winter housing for swine, 1 lot of pigs wintered 
in a warm piggery made gains at practically the same rate, and reciulmd 
approximately an equal amount of feed as pigs wintered In a cheap hcHf cabin. 
One pig in the warm house was lost from rheumatism, emphasising the danger 
due to the collection of dampness in tight buildings. 
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The gains made on rape pasture were compared with gains made in dry lot, 
2 lots of 6 pigs averaging about 80 lbs. in weight being selected and placed on 
self-feeders containing 2 parts of oat chop and 1 part of rye chop for 66 days. 
The lot having access to rape pasture made average dally gains of 1.03 lbs. 
While the other lot made corresponding gains of 0.618 lb. The respective 
amounts of feed required to produce 100 lbs. of gain were 550 and 893 lbs. 

[Experiment with sheep at the Scott Experimental Station], M. .1. Tin- 
link {Canada Expt. Farms Scott (Sask.) St a. Rpt. Supl. 1922, pp. 10-12). —A 
flock of 36 Shropshire ewes was divided into 3 lots and each lot mated with a 
ram of different breeding. Prom 12 ewes a Shropshire ram sired 18, a 
Cheviot ram 18, and a Ilamhouillet ram 19 lambs, of which 14, 11, and 15, 
respectively, were living at 7 months of age. Their respective average weights 
at this age were 70.1, 79.9, and 79.6 lbs. 

In comparing the relative feeding value of .sunflower silage, roots, and no 
succulent feeds for lambs, 8 lots of 13 Iambs each a verging from 76.2 to 77 
lbs. were selected. All lots received an equal ration of grain (oats 180 parts, 
barley 90, bran 30. and oil cake meal 18 parts) with oat straw. The average 
daily gains made in the 71 days of the test were lot 1 0.18, lot 2 0.13, and lot 3 
0.1 lb. at estimated feed costs per pound of gain of 8.5, 12.8. and 14.4 cts., 
respectively. Ijot 1 consumed 511 lbs. of silage and 1,7.50 lb.s. of oat straw, 
and lot 2 con.snmed 502 lbs. of turnips and 2,625 lbs. of oat straw. The oat 
straw consumption of lot 3 was the same as that of lot 2. 

Pour lots of ewes were selected for determining the value of potassium 
iodld for preventing goiter in lambs. One lot f»f ewes liaving access to salt 
containing 2 per cent of potassium lodid gave birth to heavier and stronger 
lambs than were prodm'od In the other lots on the same or different rations 
witliout potassium iodld in the salt. There wa.s 38 per cent of goiter in the 
lambs from the lot receiving tlie same feeds, but none occurred in the lot 
having access to the potassium iodld and salt mixture. 

Garbage for fattening pigs, F. S. Jiri/rz and T>. F. Ili nvi: (ir;/om»a.<; Sia. 
Hill. 135 {1923), pp, 19-26, ftp. /K -Tlie n^nlts of tlie experiments in feeding 
garbage to pigs, previously noted (E. S. R., 49, p. 470), are reported in more 
detail, and in addition the results of two otiier experiments are also given. 
In one experiment 9 pigs averaging 83 lbs. in weight were fed on garbage 
alone, gaining an average of 1,0 lbs. ]>er day and consuming 1,309.5 lbs. of 
garbage per 100 lbs. of gain, at a ciilciilated cost of $9.17. 

Three lots of 10 pigs each averaging 84 lbs. in weight were selected for 
another experiment. The method of feeding and the feed required to produce 
100 lbs. of gain were, respectively, for the different lot.s, full feed of garbage 
twice dally 1,336.5 lbs, of garbage; 1 i>er cent ration of rolled barley and full 
feed of garbage 103.15 llis. of barley and 934.44 lbs. of garbage : and the same 
amount of garbage ns fed to the aliove lot with rolled barley and tankage 
self-fed 898.63 lbs. of garbage, 112.51 lbs. of Irnrh y. ami 14.9 lbs. of tiinkagc*. 
The average daily gains per pig were 1.33 lbs. in each of the first two lots and 
1.84 Iba in the last lot The calculated profits per pig were 17 cts. on garliage 
alone. $1.92 on garbage and barley, and $1.45 on garbage, barley, and tankage. 

A pig feeding experiment (indoor v. outdoor feeding), W. O. R. Patkr- 
SON (Highland and Apr. Soc. Soot. Trans., 5. ser., 35 {1928), pp. 43-53, ftps. 2). — 
In comparing outdoor and Indoor feeding at the West of Scotland Agricultural 
College, two lots of 8 pigs each were selected and fed on ttie same ration, lot 1 
being In dry lot and lot 2 on pasture. The pigs in both lots average about 27 
lbs. at the start of the test on June 6. During 14 weeks the pigs fed inside made 
average gains of 111 lbs., and those on pasture of only 64 Ihs, 
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The author attributes the poor showing of the outdoor lot to two possible 
causes; (1) The unusually cold weather and (2) the fact that the pigs were not 
raised out of doora During a final 4 weeks* finishing period during which both 
lots were fed inside, lot 1 made average gains of 41.2 and lot 2 of only 84 lbs. The 
Indoor fed pigs were much ipore economical producere of meat than the outdoor 
fed pigs in both tests. The dressing percentages of the two lots were nearly the 
same, but it required 7 weeks longer to get the outdoor lot ready for killing. 

Experiments in fattening suckling pigs with clover weed seeds, B. K. 
Koitdybeff {Izy PetrovsJc. Sclak, Khoz, Akad. {Ann. Acad, Apron. Petrovak,), 
1919, No. 1-4, pp. 34-59, pis. 4)—Experiments in fattening 2 to 2.5 months old 
pigs with clover weed seeds are reported from the Petrovsky Agricultural Acad¬ 
emy, Moscow. The pigs were fed for 3 months on potatoes, barley, and varying 
amounts of weed seeds separated in refining clover seed. The results showed 
that the feed containing a great proportion of weed seeds was not satisfactory. 
The pigs were not healthy, and their growth was retarded. Barley combined 
with potatoes gave the best results, but was considerably more expensive than 
weed seeds mixed with equal amounts of barley (calculated for starch equiva¬ 
lent). This mixture was good in all respects. 

The cost of feed per pound of gain was about C cts. for the barley group and 
4.5 cts. for the groups rec;ehing weed seeds and the mixcnl ration. 

A critical histological investigation of the basis of horse breeding in the 
Serb, Croat, and Slovene Kingdom, I, Bla^evac {Versucti einer Historisch- 
Kritischen Schilderung der Grundlagen der Pferdezucht im Kimigreichc dor Scr- 
hen, Kroaten, und Slorenen. Inaug. Dias., Univ. Bern, 19B2, pp. 91). —This is an 
account of an Investigation into the history and development of horses in 
Yugoslavia, with suggestions of methods for improving the present horses. A 
bibliography of 113 references is api>ended. 

Breaking and training colts, V. G. Stambauuh (U. S. Dept. Apr., Farmers' 
But. 1368 (1923). pp. figs. 16). —This revision of Farmers* Bulletin 067 

(E. S. R., 33, p. 271) has been made by J. O. Williams and E. B. Krantz. 

Growing experimental chickens in confinement, C. A. IIebbick, .1. E. 
Ackebt, and B. L. Daniieim (Jour. Agr. Research [V. B.], 26 (1923), No. 11, pp. 
451-*J455, pis. 2). —Chicks raised in confinement at the Kansas Exi)eriment Sta¬ 
tion on rations of cereals, bone ash, and green alfalfa were found to develop 
leg weakness in from 8 to 10 weeks. The use of well lighted pens with clean 
straw Utter and the supplying of a diet of common grains, a dry mash, green 
feed, skim milk, oyster shelKs, charcoal, and water has l>een found to prevent 
the condition except in the fall of 1920. Insufficient Utter and overcrowding 
seem to reduce the activity of the chicks, resulting in a iierverted appetite 
and leg weakness. Ample light, ventilation, cleanliness, and proper rations 
must also be supplied. 

[Poultry experimemts at the Scott Experimental Station], M. J. Tinline 
(C(mada Expt* Fat'ms, Bcoit (Sask.) Sta. Rpt. Supt. 1922, pp. 82, 83, 84-87, fig. 
i).—In comparing 0gg production of pullets and hens at the station, pullets 
have averaged 11 eggs per month during the year and 7.2 eggs per month 
during the five winter months as compared with 6.9 eggs per month for the 
hens’ annual production and 2.9 eggs per month for their winter production. 

In testing puUets* and hens* eggs for hatching, it was found that 93.2 per cent 
of the hens* eggs and 90.6 per cent of the pullets* eggs were fertile, of which 63,4 
and 50 per cent, n^spectlvely, hatched. The death rate of chicks hatched from 
puUets* eggs was nearly double the death rate of chicks hatched from hens* eggs. 

In a test of the different makes of incubators, the following hatcliing per* 
centages of fertile eggs were obtained; Buckeye 47.2, Prairie State 49.9, Tamlin 
61^ Queens 64, and similar eggs hatched by hens 52.4. The Queens Incubator 
and the hens were only used for late hatches, and the results may have hem 
CO^espondingly affectetL 
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TJie time of hatching has been found to have a marked effect on the hatch- 
ability of fertile eggs, as during April 43 per cent hatched, during May 53.3 
per cent, and during June 68.2 per cent Approximately 90 per cent of the 
eggs were fertile in each month. 

In a test of the comparative value of beef scrap and skim milk for egg produc¬ 
tion, puUets receiving beef scrap laid an average of 26 eggs during the winter, 
while those re<!elvlng skim milk averaged 36 eggs for their winter production. 
The calculated costs i^er dozen eggs were, resi>ectlveiy, 24.4 and 20.5 cts. 

Records of the cf>8t of raising ch!(‘k.s to November 1, exclusive of the cost 
of eggs and labor, show that tlie expenses were $18.14 for kerosene for the in¬ 
cubators, $28.50 for coal for the brooders, and $99.96 for feed, or a total cost 
of $146.60, from whicli should be deducted $70.83 which was received for 
broilers and cockerels sold. The stock on hand November 1 consisted of 140 
choice pullets, 46 choice cockerels, and 41 inferior birds. 

In comparing different rations for crate fattening, 5 lots of Barred Rock 
cockerels made average gains on different rations during a 10-day fattening 
period as follow’s: Ground jieas, oats, corn, and milk 12.8 oz., ground hull-less 
oats and milk 9.3, ground rye, oats, and milk. 9.3, ground barley, oats, and 
milk 9, and crushed oats and milk 6 oz. Another lot receiving free range with 
dry mush and w’hole grain made average gains of 0.3 oz. 

A comparison of home prepared mash with several more exi>eiisive commer¬ 
cial mashes resulted in average egg i»roduction during 4 months of 36 eggs 
when the home-prepared mash was fed and 30 eggs when the commercial mash 
was fed. The home-prepared mash consisted of oat chop, barley, wheat, bran, 
and shorts In the proiK>rtions of 30:15:7.5:20:10 during the first 3 months 
of the test, and during the fourth month the ratlmi consisted of oat chop, pea 
meal, corn, shorts, bran, and bet^f scrap In ibc pro]H»rtions of 4:1:1:1:1:1. 

Does the chick require the fat-soluhle vitaniiiis? A. !>. Kmmett and G. 
PiilACOCK (Jour. Biol Chem., 50 {J923). Ao. 2, pp. 670-693, ftps, 7).—In testing 
the vitamin ref|uirement of White Ii<>ghorn chicks, different lots of chicks 
varying in age from 24 t(» 77 day.s were fed on complete synthetic diets and ori 
synthetic diets lacking vitamin A or vitamin H, and on a ration of white milled 
rice only w’hich lacked both vitamins A and B. The presence or ab.sence of 
vitamin C in the control ration .seemed to have pra<‘tlcally no effect ou growth, 
hut W'hen the diet lacking vitamin B was fed 91 per cent of the chicks de¬ 
veloped beriberi, and of those thi t dietl 24 per <*ent showt*d the presence of 
urate.s upon examination. When the diet lacking vitamin A was fed, 11 per 
cent devtdoped rickets, 83 per cent showed ophthiilmia, and of those that died 
77 per cent showed urates. 

The feeding of the wlilte milled Hoe lacking both \ itnmin.s A and B produced 
chicks of w^hlch 10 per (.*ent show’ed rickets, 52 per cent ophthalmia, and 50 per cent 
beriberi, and in 66 per cent of those that died accumulations of urates w’ere ob¬ 
served. Of 126 chicks receiving a diet lacking vitamin A which slunved ophthal¬ 
mia, 63 were cured by administering preparations containing vitamin A. The au¬ 
thors conclude that young chicks require the fat-soluble vitamin for normal growth, 
and that young chicks suffer more from a deficiency of vitamin A than older ones. 

Feeding for egg production, L. E. Caiu> (llUnoin Sta. Circ. 275 (192$), pp. 
12, ftffi. 6 ). — The general principles of feeding for egg prtxliiction are discussed. 

Feeding for egg production, E. 0. Foreman (Mich. Apr. Col Ext, Bui, 28 
(192$), pp, £4], flg. i).— ^The principles of feeding for egg production are briefly 
noted, and rations are suggested. 

A method of Judging fowls for egg production (Ariz, Agr. Col Ezft Circ, 
4S (192$), pp> 7, figB, 2). — The principal characteristics indicating egg produc¬ 
tion In fowte are presented as formulated by representatives of the poultry 
departments of several agricultural experiment stations. 
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The TAriation of eggs In the rate at which they lose weight* II, L. C. 
Dunn (Pmltry 8oi., fS No, 5, pp. In continuing the series of 

studies of the rate at which eggs lose weight (E. S. R., 48, p. 768), a study of 
the effect of egg size on loss of weight Is reported. 

The coefficient of correlation between the fresh weights and the percentage 
of weight lost by normal fertile eggs during 7 days of incubation was —0.331 
±0.04. A correlation between fresh weight and percentage of weight lost by 
Infertile eggs during 20 days* storage at 50® F. was -~D.357±0.068. A coefficient 
of only •4-0.187±0.044 was calculated between the fresh weight and the abso¬ 
lute loss of weight in incubated eggs. Calculations show that with the heavier 
eggs the surface is less in proportion to the weight than with lighter eggs. To 
determine the possibility of any variation in the texture of the shell of large and 
small eggs, the weight lost per unit of surface during 20 days* storage was cor¬ 
related with the fresh weight of the egg, and a coefficient of —0.226±0.074 was 
obtained. All eggs with abnormal shells were dlscanled, and the surface area 
was calculated by the formula previously noted (E. S. R., 49. p. 274), 

The author concludes that the relationship betw^een the size of the egg and 
the rate of evaporation is due to the fact that larger eggs have less propor¬ 
tionate surface area and their shells are more impervious. Estimates indicate 
that the latter condition Is a little more Important than the former in reducing 
the amount of evaporation from the larger eggs. 

Temperature experiments during the incubation of lien eggs, A, G. 
Philips and F. D. Bbooks (Indiana Sta. Bui. 215 (1925)^ pp. pjs. 5). —The 
results of a continuation of the experiments dealing with the temperature.s 
of incubation of hen eggs, previously noted (E. S. R., 36, p. 770), are reported. 
A stndy of the relative temperatures of tlie standing and lianging thermometers 
showed that the differences between the two were somewhat dependent upon 
the temperature of the operating room. Tiie difference between these ther¬ 
mometers was also found to decrease as the period of Incubation progressed. 

Based on a summary of all the trials, the percentage of dead genns, based 
on fertile eggs, did not seem to l)ear any direct relation to the temperature of 
incubation, the smallest percentage occurring in white eggs at an Incubation 
temperature of 102-103-104® F. and in brown eggs at 100-101-102®. The 
temperatures producing the smallest number of dead in the shell and the 
smallest total mortality of embryos were for white eggs 102® and for brown 
eggs 101* throughout the Incubation period. The authors, therefore, conclude 
that the optimum temperature for Incubation is between 100 and 103®. Lower 
or higher temperatures than this were equally disastrous. The following 
table gives a summary of the results obtained in all tiie trials at the different 
temperature limits for wffiite and brown eggs: 


Summary of the hatching percentages of all experiments at different incubation 

temperatures. 


\ 

Inoabatlng (empemtore. 

Number of 
eggs set 

Percentage 
of total eggs 
infertile. 

Perceotage 
of fertile 
eggs low¬ 
ing dead 
germs. 

Percentage 

offertlle 

■srsir 

hatS^. 

White. 

Brown. 

1 

Brown. 

1 

1 

Brown. 

1 

1 

White. 

i 

1 

MO? F. or below....!. 

Above 100* F. and below 103* F. 

Overi03*F. 

075 

1,790 

815 

975 

1,724 

825 

18.02 

8.27 

6.99 

10.15 
12.7D 
12.12 

11.80 

8.06 

A81 

1A61 

1A41 

18.06 

27.74 

18.08 

81.60 

82.90 

21.89 

84.06 

80.44 

78.84 

80.08 

51.08 

94.18 

47.96 
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Other data indicated that the eggs of some hens hatch best at definite tem¬ 
peratures, but that the bulk of the flock showed no consistent preference for any 
one temperature. The losses In weight were practically the same for brown 
and white eggs during Incubation, but the lower temperatures produced slightly 
less evaporation. In 1921 the brown eggs used for the tests were slightly 
heavier than the white eggs and the chicks hatched from them were also slightly 
heavier, but in 1922 the white eggs (laid by hens) were slightly heavier than the 
brown eggs (laid by pullets), though the chicks hatched from the brown eggs 
were slightly heavier. 

Florida poultry production, N. W. Sanborn (i»7o. Vniv. Ext, Buh 38 (1933), 
pp, 27, figs. H ).—Practical direciioiis for poultry production in Florida are 
given. 

Breeds and inanag:emeiit of turkeys, A. Owen-John (Union So. Africa 
Dept. Agr, Jour., 6 (1923), No. 3. pp. 265-272, figs. 4 ).—The more popular types of 
turkeys in South Africa are described, with suggestions of methods for breeding, 
management, feeding, incubation, and marketing. 

DAIEY FAEMING—DAIEYING. 

I Dairy cattle excperiineiits at the Agassiz Experimental Farm], W. H. 
Hicics (Canada K.rpt. Farms, Agas.^iz (B. (>.) Farm, Ept. Supt. 1922, pp. 6-9 ).— 
The results of the following feeding experiments with dairy cattle are reported, 
part of which are in contiuuatitm of the studies of silages previously noted 
(E. S. R., 40. p. S78) : 

Sunfloicrr Hilagc r. vlovcr silage.- An a test <*ouductcd thiriug January and 
February, sunflower silage was compared with clover silage for milk production 
when fed Mith u ration of 12 lbs. <»f grain, 20 lbs. of mangels, and 5 lbs. of 
clover bay. The cows receiving 45 Iba of sunflower silage produced an average 
of 22.42 lbs. of milk and 0.81811 lb. of fat per day at an average cost per 100 lbs. 
of milk of $1.79. The cows receiving 45 lbs. of clover silage produced an average 
of 22.92 lbs. of milk and 0.8732 lb. fat iH*r day at an average cost per 100 lbs. 
of milk of $1.92. 

Dried beet pulp v. mangels.- Two cows were fed for 3 i)eriods of 2 weeks each 
on rations consisting of 12 Ib.s, of grain, 00 lbs. of clover silage, and 5 lbs. of 
mixed hay per <lay, supplemented by either 15 lb.s. of pulped mangels or 
6 lbs. of dried beet pulp. The avexage dally milk production \\er cow while on 
mangels was 89.99 lbs. and on beet puip 41.73 lbs. With mangels at $5 and beet 
pulp at $44 per ton, the cost of 100 lbs. of milk was calculated at $1.17 when 
mangels were fed and $1.25 when Ijeet pulp was substituted. 

Peanut meal v. earn meat .—A compurisoii of ptMinut meal and corn meal for 
milk production was made with 12 cows during 8 i>eriods of 2 weeks each. The 
grain ration (Hmsisted of oat chop, bran, oil meal, and corn meal in the propor¬ 
tions of 4; 3: 1:1, except that in the i>eanut meal period an equal quantity of 
{K^nut meal replnce<l the corn meal. The cows received 12 lbs. of the grain 
mixture and 40 lbs. of clover silage \yer day. and in addition they were pasturetl 
at night. While receiving i)eauut meal tliey averaged 27.24 lbs. of milk and 
0.924 lb. of fat i)er day, and when rewiving wm meal they pnxlucetl 27,84 lbs. 
of mlik and 0,952 Ib, of fat per day. With each ration the calculated cost was 
$1,25 per 100 lbs. of milk. 

Sunflower silage v. com silage .—In comparing corn and sunflow'er silage for 
milk production, 10 cows were fed dally rations of 12 lbs. of grain and 76 lbs. 
(when sunflower silage was used or 80 lbs. with corn silage) of a mixture com¬ 
posed of 500 lbs. of sunflower or corn silage, 200 lbs. of pulped mangels, and 
100 lbs. of cut mixed hay. When sunflower silage was fed the cows protluced 
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an average of 23.62 lbs. of milk and 0.79 lb. of fat per day at a calculated cost 
of $1.87 per 100 lbs. of milk. When com silage was substituted in the ration 
they produced an average of 26,14 lbs. of milk and 0.88 lb. of fat at a calculated 
cost of $1.75 per 100 lbs. of milk. 

Biver Ridge experiments with artichokes, J. C. Sibley (Jersey Bui. and 
Dairy World, (im), No. SI, pp. 1597, 1598, figs- —By feeding the green 
stalks of the Mammoth French White artichoke (B. S. R., 48, p. 265) to the 
author's dairy herd during July, August, and September a relatively higher 
summer milk flow was maintained than was previously found possible in 
nearly 50 years of dairying. Artichoke silage and cut tubers have also been 
found to be satisfactory winter feeds. 

Effect of feeding green alfalfa and green corn on flavor and odor of 
milk, G. J. Babcock (U, 8. Dept. Agr. Bui. 1190 (1923). pp. 12, figa. S). —Contlm 
uing previous work with silage (E. S. R., 48, p. 79), the results of experiments 
to determine the effect of feeding different amounts of green alfalfa and green 
corn on the flavor and odor of milk are reported. Jersey and Holstein cows 
in various stages of lactation were divided into groups of two each, and the 
test feeds were fed to the different groups for periods of five days, after which 
no alfalfa was fed for two days. The animals In the different groups were 
then rearranged and the experiment repeated. In addition to the green 
alfalfa or green corn fed, in each case a basal ration consisting of a mixture 
of several grains and cured alfalfa hay was also supplied. The samples of 
milk from each cow were Judged for the presence of off flavors or odors, the 
percentage of the samples from cows receiving different amounts of green feeds 
and at different times before or after milking being classified In the following 
table according to the normal or degree of undesirability of the flavor: 


Classification of opinions of the flavor and odor of samples of milk from cows 
receiving green alfalfa and green com in addition to a basic ration. 


Method of fording. 


Check ration for neen alfalfa.. 

15 lbs. of green alndfa 1 hour before 

tytllking . 

90 lbs. of green allhlfa 1 hour before 

Twillrin g . 

15 lbs. of (^n alfalfa Immedtotely 

alter mtitiii g. 

30 lbs. of green alfalfa immediately 

after xnil&ig. 

30 lbs. of green alfalfa 3 boars before 

milkine. 

SO lbs. of green alfalfa 5 hours before 

milking... 

Check ration for green com. 

IS lbs. of green com 1 boar before 

tnUIrlTig ... 

?5 lbs. of green corn iinme^tely 
afterxhillaDg.4. 



Flavor. 


Odor, 

Normal. 

Very 

slightly 

off. 

Slight¬ 
ly off. 

Off. 

Normal. 

Very 

sliglHly 

off. 

SUght. 
ly off. 

Off. 

Per d. 

Per d. 

Per d. 

Per d. 

Per d. 

Per d. 

Per d. 

Per d. 

90.30 

8.20 

1.20 

0.30 

88.7 

6.7 

4.3 

0.3 

27.00 

12.70 

29.90 

30.40 

25.4 

9.8 

24.9 

39.9 

18.10 

7.90 

27.10 

48.90 

13.8 

7.1 

21.9 

S7.2 

93.60 

3.40 

1,70 

1.30 

9X3 

5.6 

1.3 

.8 

98.35 

.55 

.55 

.55 

97. S 

1.7 

.0 

.5 

23.40 

21.30 

30.80 

24.50 1 

22.4 

14.9 

30.8 

31.9 

88.70 

aso 

7.60 

.90 

87.7 

2.8 

5.7 

3.8 

92.50 

7.50 

.00 

.00 

93.8 

3.7 


.0 

79.40 

lAOO 

6.60 

.00 

86.0 

5.6 

S.i 

.0 

39.80 

7.10 

3.10 

.00 

91.8 


3.1 

.0 

1 


The author concluded from the results that the feeding of from 15 to 80 lbs. 
v)f green alfalfa 1 to 8 hours before milking produced objectionable flavors and 
odors, but proper aeration in one test was found to materially reduce them. 
Feeing the green alfalfa five hours before milking or immediately after mllk- 
lig, however, had no effect oh the flavor of the milk. Feeding green corh one 
'0 
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hour before milking produced only slight off flavors and odors, which would 
probably not be noticed by the average consumer. 

Effect of feeding turnips on the flavor and odor of milk, C. J. Babcock 
(17. S. Dept Agr, But 120S (UtS), pp, 8, fign. 2).—To study the effect of the 
feeding of turnips on the flavor and odor of milk, a test was carried on similar 
to the one reported above. Four groups of two cows each were selected. One 
group received only the hay and grain ration, w^hereas the other groups re¬ 
ceived in addition 15 lbs. of turnips one hour before milking, 30 lbs. of turnips 
one hour before milking, and 30 lbs. of turnips immediately after milking. The 
results of the opinions on the flavors and odors of the samples of the milk 
produced are given In the following table: 

Classification of samples of milk produced by cotes receiving turnips. 


K ind of ft'ed. 


Flavor. 

Odor. 

' Very 

NomuU. fili(;huy i 
off. 

Slightly 

off. 

Off. 

[ Very 

NormaL! slightly 
' off. 

Slightly 

off. 

Off. 

\p(r ct. 

Perct. 

1 Ptr ct. 1 

Ptr ct. 

1 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per a. 

Perct. 

i 97.5 

2.3 

: 0.0 

0.0 i 

94.0 

6.0 

0.0 

0.0 

, 30.7 

29.1 

27.2 

1.3.0 

218 

3a3 

29.9 

15.0 

1 31.0 

19.3 

: 19.1 

10.4 : 

46.6 

19.9 

20.7 

12.8 

6.7 

25.8 

33.3 

! 34.2 

4.2 

18.7 

37.6 

39.6 

i 28.9 

35.7 

' 19.7 

15.7 

22.9 

35.3 

23.7 

l&l 

j 87.9 

6.9 

4.3 

• 9 

84.5 1 

1 

5.2 

1.7 


The results indicate that feeding turnips at tiie rate of from 15 to 80 lbs. 
before milking produ<‘es undesiralde flavors atid odors, but that aeration tends 
to eliminate some of the undesiruhie qualities. When 30 lbs. of turnips were 
fed immediately after milking, little detrimental effect resulted. Cream from 
the aerated milk produced from cows receiving turnips one hour before milklug 
showed a greater percentage of the more undesirable flavors and odors than 
the milk from wddcli tlte cream w’as .skimmed. 

Cost of raising calves, W. A, Munbo (Canada IJxpt, Farms Fosthern (Sash,) 
Sta, Rpt, Supt, 1922, pp. IS, 14 ).—Uccords kept on tlu* feed consumption of 4 
heifer calves born in April .showed an approximate cost of $47 to raise a calf 
to 1 year of age. These calves W4»re fed wliole milk for the first 3 months, and 
skim milk from 3 to 6 months of age. During the first G months they also re¬ 
ceived whole oats, wdilch were left in a box at all times, salt, and hay or green 
feeds w’hen pasture was not available. During the winter they received mix¬ 
tures of oats, barley, bran, oil cake, etc., roots and silage, and hay or green 
feeds. 

Dairying in New Zealand and Australia, .1. A. ItromcK [Canada Dept, Agr, 
But $4, n. ser, (192$), pp, 3S, figs. 28).- Thi.s is a description of the conditions 
under which milk and its products are produced in New Zealand and Aus¬ 
tralia, as observed in a recent visit by the author. Data showing the cost 
and amount of milk and milk products produced in some of the factories are 
also given. 

Streptococci of feces and mouth of cows.-—V, Studies of the strepto¬ 
cocci, S. H. Ayers and C. S. Mudoe (Jour. Infect, Diseases, SS (192S), No, 2, pp, 
155-idd).—In continuing the studle.s of streptococci at the Dairy Division, U. S. 
D. A. (B. S. R., 60. p. 270). the tyiflcal streptotH>ccus of cows’ feces was found 
to be Streptococcus bovis. Two types were observed, one of which fermented 
inuiin. In describing the cultural characteristics of S, bovis, the authors 
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State bovis is characterized by the fermentation of rafflnose and often 
inulin, by the Inability to produce carbon diox id from peptone or dextrose, am¬ 
monia from peptone, and lack of power to hydrolyze sodium hlppurate. The 
colonies on blood agar plates seem to present a typical appearance.” The 
application of this Information for detecting fecal contamination of milk Is 
noted. 

liime content of milk and its influence in cheese making, G. Koestlbk 
{Schweiz. Milchztg., 49 (1923), Nos. 55, p. [i]; 55, pp. [5, 4]; 57, p. [i]; 58, p. 
[i]; 55, p. [i]; 40y pp. [5, 4\; 41, p. [5]; 42, pp. [J, 21; abs. in Creamery and 
Milk Plant Mo., 12 (1923), No. 7. pp. 4^, ^5, 50). —Tlio calciuiu content of milk 
and the form of the calcium are discussed, as well as the relation which the 
calcium seems to bear to the coagulation of milk for cheese making. Milk 
that is unsatisfactory for the manufacture of cheese because of abnormalities 
in its coagulability is classlfled into three types. One type seems to l>e due to 
an intlammation of the udder caused by certain types of bacteria, but the cause 
of the otlier two types lias not been determined. The Inability of this milk 
to coagulate is probably not due to any lack of calcium in the milk, but may 
be related to the compounds with which the calcium is united. The addition 
of calcium chlorid to certain types of this abnormal milk will remedy the 
defect, and it will then coagulate normall 3 \ 

Feeding experiments indicated no relationship between the amount of cal¬ 
cium in tlie ration and the amount and form in which it is found in the milk. 

How acidity aflccts the quality of the mix, It. C. Fisher {Ivc Cream Trade 
Jour., 19 (1923), No. 9, p. 77).—A discussion of the acidity of ice cream mixes 
and the results of three exijerlments in freezing mixes of dilTerent acidity are 
given. A mix having an acidity of 0.19 per cent which was homogenized at 
3,000 lbs. pressure was reported as .smooth and velvety in body and texture, had 
an overrun of 95 per cent, and the tlavor was fresh, delicate, and creamy. 
Two other mixes containing 9.115 and 9..‘i p<*r cent m hiity, nspcclivily, were 
homogenized at 2,500 lbs. pressure. The body ami texture in both cases 
were velvety and overruns of 99 and 95 i>er cent, resptn tiveiy, were obtained, 
but the flavor in both eases, though excellent and fairly good, lacked freshness. 

The author states that the assumption that the development of acidity in 
the ice cream mix is necessary In order to secure the desired overrun and 
smoothness of body and texture is a theory wiiich has been passed on from 
the days before liomogenizers. 

Studies in sweetened and unsweetened (evaporated) etmdens<Hl milk, 
VV^ G. Savage and li. F. Huiswicke ([Gi. Jirit.j Dept. Sei. and Indu.s. livsearch, 
food Invest. Bd., Spec. Ilpt. 13 (1923), pp. 1 figs. 2). .Studies of sweet¬ 

ened and unsweetened condensed milk are reported, dealing especially with 
their bacteriological contents and referring to tbe methods by which the 
bacteria may be reduced. 

For the study of the sweetened condensed milk, the contents of 95 cans of 
condensed milk, 19 samples of sugar, 8 cultural plates of the air in condensed 
milk factories, 12 samples of fresh milk, and 2 samples of deposits from pipes 
used to convey condensed milk were examined bacteriologically. Various types 
of organs were found, but yeasts seemed to be the most common causes of 
spoilage of the sweetened milk, especially wiiere the cans were blown. Prac¬ 
tically all the samples seemed to contain micrococci. Many other types of 
organisms were also present in certain of them. 

As a result of the study, it Is suggested that the milk to be condensed 
should be produced and handled in as sanitary a manner as possible, and that 
the k^>lements and containers with which the milk comes ih contact should be 
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thoroughly sterilized and precautions taken to prevent dust or dirt from 
getting Into the product from the air of the condensery. The necessity of 
air-tight containers for canning the milk is also empliaslzed, since the experi¬ 
ments thoroughly demonstrated that the presence of sugar in the condensed 
milk was not sufficient to prevent bacterial growth, but that the keeping out 
of air seemed to be the most important single consideration in preserving the 
milk. 

In the study of unsweetened eotidensed milk, bacteriological examinations 
of 104 cans of unsweetened condensed milk were made. It was found that 
85 per cent of the shop samples and 7(> i:)er cent of the factory samples were 
sterile. P^irty-seven of the samples examined were unfit for use, and the 
cause of the spoilage was determined for 33 of the samples as follows: 
Sporing anaerobes 3, micfococci 18. cnccoidal bacillus type 5, yeast 1, and gas 
producing aerobic bacilli 0. It may thus be seen that the yeasts are not as 
important sources of similnge in un.sweetened condensed milk as they were 
in the sweetened milk. From a practical viewpoint, the authors suggest that 
the manufacturer has essentially to guard against the survival of nonspore- 
liearing bacteria, r(‘ferriiig es[K‘Ciull.v to the mt»re resistant t.vix^s of micrococci 
and the admission of air tlirougli minute leaks which may enable dormant 
forms to multiply and cause decomposition, 

VETEEINARY MEDICINE. 

Textbook of clinical diagnosis of the internal diseases of domestic ani¬ 
mals, J. Mabkk {Lehrbuch der KliniHChen Diagnontik tier Jnneren Krankhciten 
der Haustierc, Jena: (Jmtav Fincher. 2. ed., rvw. pp, XII-^-859^ pin. 29, figs. 
505)* —This revised c*ditiun of ihe work previously noted (K. S. K., 26, p. 677) 
includes 40 additional figures. 

Special pathological anatomy of domestic animals, E. .Ioest {SpezieUe 
PathoiogUche Anatomic der llaustictr. Hcrlin: Rirhurd Schoetz* 1921* vol.2* pt. 
2, pp. 405-650, pin. S, fign. IJf). —This second part of volume 2 of the work pre¬ 
viously noted (E. S. R., 46, p. G81) deals with tlie central and the peripheral 
nervous system. 

Veterinary ophthalmology, U. Schi.kich {Ticraugcnhcilkunde. Herlin: Ju- 
Uu$ Springer, 1922, pp, VIJ1+259* figs. ,!l).—This textbook of ophthalmology in¬ 
cludes classified bibliographies. 

The anatomy and physiology of capillaries, A. Kkogh {New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press; London: Humphrey .Milford, 1922* pp. A 17/-f276', figs. oi).—The U5 
parts of this work, presented at Yale University as the eighteenth of the series 
of the Sllliman memorial Itn^tures, deal with the subject as follows: Intro¬ 
ductory—the distribution and numl>er of capillaries in selected organs; the 
independent contractility of capillaries; the structure of tlie capillary wall; 
the innervation of capliluries; the reactions of ouplllarles to stimuli; the 
hormonal control of the capillary circulation; the mechanism of some capil¬ 
lary reactions, especially in tlie skin of man; th(» exchange of substances 
through the capillary wall; and some applications of the physiology td’ capil¬ 
laries to complex processes in health and disease. A bibliography of nine pages 
is Included. 

Action of serum on lymphocytes In vitro, A. Caiuiejl and A. H. Kbblino 
(Jour. Ewpt. Med., 58 (1925), No. 5, pp. 515-2)19, pis. 2. fig. /).—The authors* 
conclusions, under the conditions of the experiments reported, are as follows: 

“ Lymphocytes and large mononuclear cells can live and Increase greatly in 
numbers in blood serum, while fibroblasts are not capable of doing so. While 
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liTlng in serum, lymphocytes and large mononuclear cells manufacture and 
secrete substances which may be used as food material by the fibroblasts. 
It is probable that lymphocytes and large mononuclear cells syntljesize from 
the nitrogenous compounds contained in serum the substances which fibro¬ 
blasts and epithelial cells require for their multiplication.*’ 

The correlation between the chemical composition of anthelmintics and 
their therapeutic values in connection ivith the hookworm inquiry in the 
Madras Presidency,—XX, Carbon tetrachlorid, J. F. Caius and K. S. 
Mhabkar (Indian Jour, Med. Research. 11 (1923), A’o. 2, pp, Uepurt- 

Ing upon studies of carbon tetrachlorid, the authors conclude that it is a power¬ 
ful vermicide for hookworms, acting equally well on ankylostoines and neca- 
tors, but that no positive conclusions as to the safety of the treatment can be 
reached until a large number of tests are repeated. 

The correlation between the chemical composition of anthelmintics and 
their therapeutic values in connection with the hookworm inquiry in the 
Madras Presidency,—XXII, Summary and coneliisions, J. F. Caius and K. 
S. Mhaskab (Indian Jour. Med. Research, 11 (1923). No. 2, pp. 311-315). —The 
authors’ studies have led to the following conclusions: 

“Carbon tetrachlorid, thymol, betanaphthol, and ascarldol (oil of chen- 
opodlum) were found to be most effective against hookworms and equally 
efficacious. The four substances are carbon compounds of simple molecular 
composition and structure. If taken Individually it may be proved that the 
therapeutic value of the substance is correlated with some particular grouping 
or structure In the molecule—the cumulative effect of the halogen atoms In 
carbon tetrachlorid, the free phenolic hydroxyl group in thymol .nnd beta¬ 
naphthol, the peroxid structure in ascarhiol. However, the four compounds dif¬ 
fer so very much in molecmlar compo.sitlt»n and structure that no general correla¬ 
tion can be said to exist between anthelmintic proiierties and chemical com¬ 
position or structure. Anthelmintic action on hookworms is. therefore, 
specific.*’ 

Notes on sscaricides, ,T, F. Caius and K. 8. Mhaskah Undian Jour. Med. 
Research, 11 (192S)j No. 2, pp. 311-392).- In studying the relative efficacy of 
various drugs in expelling roundworms, it was found tliat santonin is the 
most efficient, and that ciienopodium oil, betauuphtlioi. thymol, and carbon 
tetrachlorid have ascaricidal properties. Of the Iinlian anthelmintics only one, 
Butea frondosa, removes roundworms, and its efficiency does not compare 
favorably with any of the above-mentioned drugs. 

Santonin was found to have no vermifugal action and to be a poor vermicide. 
Seven santonin derivatives were iirepjired and their respective anthelmintic 
power compared with that of santonin. It is concluded that the lactone group 
in santonin has no bearing on Its anthelmintic action. 

Foot-and-mouth disease and its control, IT.] Krrr (Landw. Hefte, No. ^9- 
50 (1922), pp. ^5, ftgs. 6). —This is a summay of Information on the knowledge 
of this disease and means for its control. 

Bird migration and the introduction of foot-and-mouth disease, 8. Stock¬ 
man and M. Gabnett (Jour. Min. Agr. [Qt. Brit.], SO (1923), No. 8, pp. 681-995, 
pis. 6; also in Vet. Ree., S (1923), No. 50, pp. 903-913, figs. 6*).—This is a report 
of further investigations (E. S. R., 45, p, 281) of bird migrations as the 
source of the outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in Great Britain. 

The authors find that there are most remarkable relations, both as regards 
seasons and localities, between the movements of birds and the initial out'* 
breaJui of the disease. “ Some of these outbreaks, however, do not correspond 
what are believed to be the known facts us regards bird movement. On 
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the other hand, these facts are admittedly Incomplete, and the circumstantial 
evidence as a whole is very far short of being able to establish a negative/* 

I>ead bacilli and tuberculin reactions, K. Coulaud (Compt Rend, Sac. Biol, 
[Pons], 89 (1923)t No, SS, pp. 102S, 1024).—The author reports that the sensi¬ 
tiveness to tuberculin produced in rabbits by the intravenous injection of dead 
tubercule bacilli depends not so much on the size of the dose as on the extent 
of the lesions produced, these being greater the less homogenous the suspen¬ 
sions used for Inoculation. 

Avian type of tuberculosis in cattle: Injection and testing, 0. Eldicb and 
A. M. Lee (Wyoming Bta. Bui, J36 (1923), pp, 29-41, figs, 3). —In this experi¬ 
mental study of the possibility of infecting cattle with avian tubercule bacilli, 
range yearling steers which had given negative ophthalmic, intradermal, and 
subcutaneous tuberculin tests were Injected, two intradermally with 0.1 and 
0.2 cc., two subcutaneously with 1 and 2 cc., and two intramuscularly with 1 
and 2 cc. of a pure culture of avian tubercle bacilli proved virulent by control 
exi>erinients with chickens. F<iur animals were left iminjected as controls. 

Pour months after the Injection, tlie two animals Injected subcutaneously 
and one of the two injected intraniuscuiurly showed nodules at the site of 
injection. All of the animals were given the three tuberculin tests (ophthal¬ 
mic, intradermal, and subcutaneous), using B. A. I. tuberculin. Positive and 
suspicious Intradermal reactions were given by the animals which had de¬ 
veloped local lesions, but no reactitm to the ophthalmic test was obtained, and 
the rise of temperature following the subcutaneous test was too slight to be 
considered a positive reaction. 

It is concluded that cattle can l>e Infected with avian tubercle bacilli when 
injected subcutaneously or Intramuscularly in comparatively large doses, and 
that the Intradermal test is the nu).st reliable of the three for detecting tuber¬ 
culosis In cattle when Infected with avian tiil>ercle bacilli. 

The dish towel as a source of tuberculous infection, C. Pix)yd and L. 
Sikorsky (Amer. Per. Tuhercvlosis, 7 (1923), \o. 2, pp. 117-119 ),—The possibil¬ 
ity of dish towels being a source (»f tuberculous Infection In homes where there 
are active cases of tul>erculosls was studied by the inoculation of guinea pigs 
with wasliings of disli towels used by tul^erculous patients. 

In the series of 25 cases thus examined, n(» positive results were obtained. 
Negative results were also obtained in three control experiments In which 
gauze was thoroughly Impregnated with tubercle bacilli and then thoroughly 
washed, after which tests were made as in the ca.se of the disli towels. It is 
thought that the most reasonable explanation of these negative results Is that 
any viable tubercle bacilli which might have been caught in the me.shes of the 
dish towel were either killed or weakened by the strong alkali soap or soap 
powder used In washing the dlsiies and towels. 

Sterility of the cow and reinversioii of the uterus (Porto Rico Dept, Agr, 
and Labor 8ta. Giro, 88-81 (1923), Spanish vd., pp. 3-8, fig, 1). —^The first of 
these two circulars is a f)oi»ular accrount of the Sterility of the Cow, by A, 
liivera (pp, 3-5), and the second of the Reinversion of the Uterus, by J. Bagu^ 
(pp. 7. 8). 

Cloncerning infectious abortion, F. A. Rich (Vermont Sta. Bui. 231 (1923), 
pp, 3^32, fig, 1), —The first imrt of this bulletin (pp. 4-8) reports upon studies 
of methylene blue, carried on in continuation of the work previously noted 
(E, S. R., 30, p. 184), it having been used in 4 herds and methylene blue 
and cresol In 31 herds. The author concludes tliat there Is no indication that 
the use of either methylene blue or cresol will inhibit all cases of abortion, 
nor does it even seem certain that their use will tend In that direction. However, 
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it is concluded that its use was followed by a somewhat lowered percentage of 
abortion. 

The second part of this account (pp. 9-15) reports in detail upon 28 years’ 
experience with the university herd, records of the prevalence of abortion in 
the herd being presented in tabular form. Part 3 (pp. 1^2) consists of a 
summary of control measures for the disease, which includes a review of the 
literature on the subject. 

Some experimental work in hog cholera, E. W. Pouter {Jour, Amer , Vet 
Med. Aeeoc., 6S (1923), No. 5, pp. Studies of various problems aris¬ 

ing in connection with hog cholera control are summarized briefly. 

Samples of antihog-cholera serum of known potency were kept frozen for pe- 
riods of 3, 7, and 14 days, respectively, and were then thawed at room tem¬ 
perature and tested in doses corresponding to the protective dose of untreated 
serum. All of the animals treated with the frozen and subsequently thawed 
serum remained well, while the control died on the twelfth day of acute 
cholera. It is concluded that freezing does not alter the potency of antihog- 
cholera serum. 

The possibility of the transmission of hog cholera by fowls was tested by 
giving several White leghorn hens access to pens in which were kept 3 virus 
pigs and 3 susceptible pigs, respectively. As controls 3 pigs receiving no 
treatment were kept in a pen to which the fowls did not have access, and 1 
pig receiving serum as well as virus was placed in the pen containing the 
virus pigs. All of the controls remained well, while the virus pigs showed 
elevation of temperature on the fourth day, with loss of appetite and other 
evidences of Infection from the eighth to the ninth day. T\i'o of these animals 
died on the eleventh and 1 on the seventeenth day. Thirteen days after the 
appearance of the temperature reaction in the virus pigs, all of the pigs in the 
exposed pen showed an elevation of temperature, and 2 died on the second 
and 1 on the third day following. It Is concluded that chickens, at least 
when confined in close quarters, may l)e an important factor in the transmission 
of hog cholera. 

The relative virulence of whole and clarified hog-cholera blood at different 
periods of from 9 to 139 days after carbolization was tested by duplicate 
series of experiments with susceptible young pigs. No loss in the activity 
of the virus was noted up to a carbolization period of 139 days. Whole bloo<l 
virus treated for this length of time was still active, but clarified blood was 
inactive. A further proof that clarified virus is efficient as an immunizing 
agent was afforded by the results reported of tlie hyperimmunization of 212 
hogs previously immunized wltii 2 cc. of clarified virus and from 30 to 50 cc. 
of serum. These animals were hyperlmmiinlzed by the Intravenous injection 
of virulent cholera blood at the rate of 5 cc, i)er pound of body weight. The 
length of time intervening between tlie Immunization and hyi)erimmunlzation 
was from 5 months and 7 days to 8 months and 24 days. None of the animals 
developed even a temperature reaction. 

The possibility of producing active immunlfy to hog-cholera by tlie adminis¬ 
tration of virus alone at varying intervals after seinim-alone treatment was 
tested by giving each of 24 shotes, averaging about 50 lbs. in weight, an intra¬ 
abdominal injection of 40 cc. of clear serum. Once each week for 6 weeks 
thereafter one lot of 4 pigs was given an injection of 2 cc. of hog-cholera 
Tiros. With one exception all of the animals remained well up to and 
including the fifth we^, while all receiving the virus on the sixth week showed 
an elevation of temperature on the fourth day and loss of appetite on the 
stxtll^day. Five weeks thus appeared to be the duration of the passfve 
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immunity secured by serum alone. Tlie active immunity resulting from the 
Inoculation of virus remained absolute for at least 7 months. 

The value of antihog-cholera serum as a curative agent was tested on 16 
susceptible pigs averaging about 40 Iba in weight, all of which were infected 
on the same day. In one lot 3 were used as virus controls, and 3 were given 
protective doses of serum simultaneously with the virus. In another lot 
2 were used as controls and 3 given curative doses of serum at the first rise 
in temperature, and in a third lot 2 were used as controls and 3 given curative 
doses of serum at the first pliysical evidence of infection. All of the control 
animals sickened and died. The serum animals in the first lot showed tem¬ 
perature reactions but no other evidences of infection. The animals In the 
second lot, which were treated on the fourth day after receiving virus, 
developed typical cholera temi)eratures, with slight temporary loss of appetite, 
but made complete recoveries. The s<*rum animals in the third lot, which 
were treated on the sixth day, did not resr>ond to treatment and died on the 
fifteenth and sixteenth days. It is concluded that antihog-cholera serum has 
curative value when used in the Initial stages of infection, but is of no value 
if administered after physical evidences of infection have appeared. 

Glanders and bovine infectious aboilion complement fixing antibodies in 
two apparently normal horses, F. lioKRNLn, jk. {Jour. Amcr. Vet. Med. Assoc., 
6 S No. S, pp. oOt-rJJS). —In the ctuirse of conducting conii»leinent fixation 

and intradermal mallein tests for glanders on about 2,000 horses in the city of 
Philadelphia, 2 horses were found which reacted to the complement fixation but 
not to the mullein test. Negative results were obtained with both animals with 
the intradermal test applied to the other eye nutl with the ophthalmic test. Re¬ 
peated complement fixation tests with several antigens of Bacillus mallei were 
positive. Positive reactions were also obtained with the sera of both animals 
when tested with several antigens of Bacterium abortus. The si>eciflclty of the 
reaction to both antigens was further proved by anticomplementary and absorp¬ 
tion tests. Negative results were obtained wdth antigens prepared from B. 
typhosuWt Bacillus tuberculosis. pnevinio<HK*ci, and gotiococci. Roth animals were 
killed, but on autopsy show’ed no lesions of glanders or scar tissue indicating 
healed lesions. 

In discussing the significance of tliese results, the i>ossiblllty is suggested 
that the complement fixing antibodies found in botli horses were of the nature of 
natural or native hemolytic aml»oceptors. 

Vitamins and their relation to poultry diseases, F. R. Rkaudette (New 
Jersey Stas. Hints to Boultryincn, Id {IddS). No. 2. pp. 4. figs. 2). —This is a 
brief popular account of vitamins in wdiich their relation to disease is pointed 
out 

Control of bacillary white diarrhea, 11122^23, G, K. Gage and O. S. Funt 
(Massachusetts Sta. Control Ser. Bui. 2S (192it). pp. 10, fig. 1).—This is a re¬ 
port In continuation during 1922-23 (E. S. R., 48, p. 778) of control w^ork with 
bacillary white diarrhea. It Is pointed out that the work is centered around the 
attempt to establish disease-free fiocks from which day-old chicks and hatching 
eggs may be obtained. During the year the blood of 33,602 breeding hens was 
examined by the macroscopic agglutination test, of which 7.6 per cent reacted. 
As a result of the work, 20 poultry piauts in the State were found to be free 
from the disease. The livability of chicks furnished to poultry farms from 
bacillary white diarrhea free flocks was increased from about 15 to 20 per cent 
to an average of over 00 per cent 

Clostridium botnlinum type C« a pathogenic anaerobe associated with a 
tlmbemeck*like disease in chickens and dneks, R. Gbahxm and I. B. Bouoh- 
TON {Illinois sta. Bui 24$ (1928), pp. 8-84, figs. 0).—From a number ot cases of 
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llmbemeck occurring spontaneously among chickens In different parts of the 
State, an organism has been isolated which appears to be identical with C. 
hotidinum type 0 isolated from the larvae of Lmilia caesar by Bengtson (B. S. 
R., 47, p. 258) and the anaerobe isolated from bovine cases of bulbar paralysis 
by Seddon (E. S. R., 48, p. 181). A detailed report is given of the studies con¬ 
ducted on 11 specimens obtained from 4 of these outbreaks. The history, clin¬ 
ical symptoms, gross pathology, and bacteriological findings are given for each 
case with a description of the cultural characteristics of the organism when 
grown in pure culture. 

The chief cultural characteristics differentiating C. botulinum type (• from 
types A and B are summarized in the following table: 

Cultural characters differentiating 0. botulinum types A and B from type C 
and parabotuHnm of Seddon. 


Medium or 
diaracteristic. 


C. boltiUnum types A and B. 


Otacoeeagar. 

Do. 

Glucose broth 

Do. 

Meat mash... 

MUk. 

MotUity. 

Spores. 


Gas. 

Disc colonies. 

Even cloudiness. 

Add and gas. 

Very flue gas bubbles on surface 

No change. 

Motile under cover glass. 

Resistant to heat. 


C. botulinum tym C or parabotulinus 
TSeddon). 


No gas. 

Branching coloiiios. 

Flocciilent growth. 

Add. 

Gas bubbles large and along sides of tulie. 
Add. 

Nonmotile under cover glass. 
Nonresistant to heat. 


In the affected flocks thus far observed, type C botulism appeared to be less 
fatal than type A. Weakness of the cervical muscies was not so frequently 
noted as in type A outbreaks, and healthy chicks and other animals were less 
susceptible to filtered and unfiltered cultures of tyi»e C than of type A. Wlien 
subcutaneously injected, both unfiltered and filtered cultures were more quickly 
fatal to horses, cattle, and sheep than when fed. Chickens of low vitality, 
suffering from contagious epitlielIonia, proved much more susceptible to type C 
toxin than did liealthy fowls. 

An antitoxin prepared from goats and calves by repeated Injection of the 
culture filtrate of C. botulinum type C has proved of propliylactic value for 
guinea pigs and appears to be useful in identifying the toxin In immunologic 
tests where the type C organism is suspect<»d. It has not been tested sufficiently 
to determine whether It is of value in the treatment or prevention of type C 
poisoning in poultry and other animals. 

The organism was found in the soil of two poultry yards several months 
after an outbreak of disease in the chickens on the premises and also in the soil 
of a barnyard where horses had died of a paralytic disease. That the toxin 
can be formed in feeds is demonstrated by its development in shelled corn inocu¬ 
lated with toxin-free spores and sealed in glass bottles. Other feeds and soils 
similarly Inoculated, however, gave no positive tests. 

KVBAL ENOIKEEBINO. 

Tbe economical use of Irrigation water baaed on teats, H. S. OtrDB, W. 
Qabdueb, and O. W. laBAELSKir (Bngin. Netca-Rec., 91 (19SS), No. H, pp. 

S5t, flffa. 8 ).— In a contribution from the Utab Experiment Station, a mathe* 
matlcal method of Interpreting Irrigation experiments and of determining 
the economical use of Irrigation water under various conditions of water 
suigrtjr, irrigable land, cost of crop production, and value of crops produced 
is Mgac nted and discussed, bssed on the results of typical experiments In 
OauAmla, Idaho, and Utab. The method Is applied where water ta avaUabi* 
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at B given price, where there is a large area to be Irrigated and a limited water 
supply available, and where an area is partly dry farmed and partly Irrigated. 

The H-ion concentration of a creek, its waterfall, swamp, and ponds, 
R. P. Cowles and A. M. Schwitalla (Ecology, 4 {1928), No. 4, pp. 402-416, figs. 
S). —Studies are reported which showe<l that the varirnis sections of a creek sit¬ 
uated on the campus of Johns Hopkins University showed decided differences 
in pH values. In ponds the pH was modified hy the aquatic fauna and flora, 
although under certain conditions ponds maintained a practically constant pH. 
The pH of water flowliu: sinwiy over decaying vegetable matter was lowered, 
but when water flowed rapidly over a clean bed, most noticeably at falls and 
rapids, the pH was raised. This is considered to be a probable result of 
aeration. 

The results are taken to indicate that in this creek the free carbon-dloxld 
content is apparently a determining faetor in establishing and maintaining pH 
values. A marked tendency toward diurnal variation of the pH was observed 
in certain sectiojis of the creek, this being readily brought into harmony with 
the variations in the free carlK»n-dloxid content. 

The development of the \V(‘sl iind€*r irrigation, E. (Jkunsky {Engin. 
Ncws-Rce., ni (7.92,5), .Vo. IS, pp. 715-71S ).—This is the second of a s<*ries of 
articles on Federal reclamation of arid lands, in which Government aid in 
Irrigation and tiie future «>xfimsion of irrigation are e.specially discussed. 

Homemade irrigation de%ices, II. K. ^Itkikk k .and J. U. H.\iiker {Mont, 
Agr. Col, Ejct. [Cub.] No, <i0 pp. 28, figs, 78).—Homemacle irrigation de¬ 

vices for use under Montana conditions, including ridging, ditching, and water 
diversion a[>pjirntus. are described ami illustrated and hills of material given. 

Farmers’ storage reservoirs, diversion dams, and dikes, H. J'^ Mchdock 
and B. FPRCfUSoN {Mcmi. Ayr. Col. Ext. lf*ub,] No. 59 (1928), pp. 78, pgs. 12). — 
Practical Information on the fdanning and construction of farm irrigation 
structures such ns storage reservoir.s, diversiem dams, and dikes is pre.sented 
in this publication. 

Tnstaliing farm drainage systems, W. P. Mim.kk \()ltio Agr. fvd. Ext. BuL, 
18 {1922-28), No. 10. pp. 26. figs. 10), —Practical information on the installation 
of farm drainage systems under Ohio conditions is presented in this Inilletin. 

Correct methods of farm drAinag(% H. B. Ron {Brick aiul (Uag Rrc., 68 
{1928), Nos. 5, pp. 822-828, rigs. 10: 0, pp. 400-412. figs. 7})." In a contribution 
from the Minnesota Kxperlmen: Station, information is presented on Iiow 
farm lands should be tilled to produce the l>e8t drainage results, with empha¬ 
sis on the structural features of the work. 

Origin, problems, and achievements of Federal land reclamation, F. H. 
Newell (Engin. News-Rec.. 91 (7.92,5), No. 17. pp. 060-678. tigs. J). -This is the 
first of a series of articles on the history and performance of Federal land 
reclamation, dealing with the problems and achievements in a broad general 
sense. 

Extension of construction charges on reclamation projects (C. House 
Represent.. 67 Cong., 4 Scss., Com. Irrig. Arid Lands Hearings on S. i}787, pt. 
S (1928), pp. lf+4'l^-(00+n). —The text of the hearings to extend the time for 
payment on charges due on reclamation projects and for other purposes is 
presented. 

The strength of concrete: Its relation to the cement, aggregate.^, and 
water, A. N. Talbot and F. E, Rich art (f/i. Unit\, Engin* E.rpt. Sta. Bnl. 187 
(192S), pp. 118, figs. 46). —This bulletin reports studies resulting In a statement 
of relations between the compressive strength of concrete and the amount of 
the cement and voids contained therein. Methods for studying the concrete¬ 
making properties of fine and coarse aggregates and for the comparison and 
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acceptance of aggregates are developed, and means for designing concrete 
mixtures for different densities and strengths are outlined. Means are sug¬ 
gested for estimating the effect upon the strength and density of concrete 
which accompanies an increase in the amount of mixing water beyond that 
which would give minimum volume. A large amount of data is included. 

Some compressive tests of hollow tile walls, H. L. Whittbmokk and B. D. 
Hathcock {U. 8. Dept Com.y Bur, Standards Technot Paper 238 {1923), pp. 
513-^27, pi 1, figs, 5).—Tests of 32 walls built of hollow tile are reported. The 
walls were either 6, 8, or 12 in. thick and 4 ft. long by 12 ft. high. About 
half were built with the cells of the tile vertical and half with the cells hori¬ 
zontal. A few walls of each construction were tested under a load having 
an eccentricity of 2 in. 

Considerable <liflPerenc(»s in the strengths of the individual tile did not have 
an appreciable effect upon the strength of the walls. No relation was found 
between the ultimate strength and the load at first crack. 

The stress at failure computed on the net sectional area was remarkably 
constant for tile on end, being Independent of the size of the tile. Walls having 
the cells of the tile vertical had, on the average, more than twice the strength 
of those having the cells horizontal. Walls loaded with an eccentricity of 
2 in., over one-half the widtli of the wall, had about one-half the strengtli of 
similar walls axially loaded. Apparently this ratio was indei>endent of the 
thickness of the wall. No relation was established l)etwtH>n the modulus of 
elasticity of the walls and that of the tile. 

Apparatus used in highway research projects in the United States, C. A. 
Hogentoqleb {But Natl. Research Potinvil, 6 (1923), No, 3,5, pp. 91, figs. 70 ).— 
This report, prepared by the V. S. D. A. Bureau of Public Roads in coopera¬ 
tion with the Advisory Board on Highway Research of the National Research 
Council, describes the principle and construction of different devices and ap¬ 
paratus used in various highway researcli projects in the United States and 
by the Bureau of Public Roads, and discusses the purpose for which they were 
designed. 

The use of marl in road construction, C. H. Dow {Minn. Ihiiv., Engin. 
Expt Sta, Bui, 1 {1928), pp. VJII+61, figs. It). —The results of laboratory and 
field experiments on the use of marl in road construction in the State of Minne¬ 
sota are reported. 

The laboratory experiments showed that marl-sand Is a weaker combina¬ 
tion than clay-sand. On slaking, the marl-sand did not muddy or discolor the 
water being practically insoluble. This Is taken to indicate that less marl- 
sand surfacing will wash away in rainy weather than clay-sand. Marl-sand 
did not long remain suspended in water, and when dry It resisted the penetra¬ 
tion of water for a long time. In comparison, clay-sand showed an immediate 
affinity for water. Marl-sand dried out nearly as slowly as clay-sand, and 
mixtures thereof were very compressible, retaining their molded shape under 
pressure 

The field studies of experimental roads, while not conclusive, showed that 
the marl-sand surface proved entirely satisfactory as a slab to bear up the 
weight of traffic, and also* withstood heavy rains without noticeable injury. 
Beyond a certain amount of absorption, it seemed to be impervious to water. 
The application of a uniform coating over the width of the road with a very 
low crown seemed to be confirmed in principle. The mixture as used was 
homogeneous and yielded a smooth surface, without waves or chuck holes. 
Aiter protracted dry weather and under heavy traffic, the surface became very 
di^y» the dust being somewhat more offensive than the ordinary kinds. I^ight 
tpMBc produced Uttle or no dust even during protruoted dry weather^ 
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The remits are taken to Indicate that for light traffic the surfacing of a 
sand aubgrade with marl-sand is satisfactory from every standpoint, and is 
a great improvement over the loose sand through which it is built 

Movable and long^span steel bridges, O. A. Hodl, W. S. Kinivk, et ai^ {New 
York and London: McChraw-Hill Book Co,, Ino., 192S, pp. XJV+496, pis. 7, figs. 
Sll ),—This volume is one of a series of works on civil engineering and has been 
compiled by a staff of specialists in subjects relating to movable and long- 
span steel bridges. It contains sections on bascule bridges, vertical lift bridges, 
swing bridges, continuous bridges, cantilever bridges, suspension bridges, steel 
arch bridges, analysis of three-hinged arch bridges, analysis of fixed arches, 
and analysis of two-hinged arches. 

Experimental production of straw gas, H. K. Kokthk ( U, S. Dept. Agr. BuU 
IBOS (i92S), pp. 11, fiffs, S ).—^This is a brief description of the experimental ap¬ 
paratus and presentation of the results of work conducted at the Arlington. 
Va., Kxi>erlment Station on the production of gas from air-dried wheat straw. 
Tlie ecpiipment used consisted of a cylindrical steel retort, a steel scrubber 
and coiideiiHer combined, and a steel water-seal gasometer. 

It was found that with this apparatus a ton of sun-dried wheat straw gave 
approximately 10,000 cu. ft. of purified gas, 025 lbs. of carbon residue, 10 gal. 
of tar, and a large quantity of ainmoniacal liquors. This gas bad a heating 
value of about 400 II. t, u. per cubic foot and the straw about 6,000 B. t u. 
per pound. The gas was foun<l to burn with a clear blue flame in a Bnnsen 
burner, and produced a very satisfactory light in a mantle lamp. It was aliso 
very satisfactory for operating stationary Iniernal-coinbuHtlon engines, giving 
the best results wlien admitted to the explosion chamber with the addition of 
but little air and Ignited under a corapres.slon greater than that found in the 
ordinary tyi»e of farm engine. It contains a rather high percentage of poison¬ 
ous carbon monox id. 

It is estimated that about ;i00,000 cu. ft. of straw gas would be consumed 
yearly on the average northern farm as fuel for cooking and lighting purposes 
in the home, for heating the house, and for heating water. From 45 to 50 tons 
of dry straw would be needed for the production of 300,000 cu. ft of purified 
gas, and, on the basis of an average yield of 1.14 tons of straw per acre of 
small grains, each farm would thus need from 40 to 45 acres in small grains 
for the production of gas alone. 

The results are takeu to indicate that the type of straw-gas-produclng plant 
used Is not practicable as a unit for farms, chiefly on account of its initial 
cost and upkeep, the length of time required to produce suitable quantities of 
gas, and <*ertaln lueoiivenlent features of the retort and scrubber. It Is con¬ 
cluded that, while gas produced from straw may be used successfully for light¬ 
ing and heating and as a motor fuel, apparently the destructive distillation of 
straw and similar material for the production of gas on the farm is not 
practlcabla 

Bensol as a motor fuel, A. C. FiELUNsa and G. W. Jones {Chem. and MetaXl. 
Engin., 29 (192$), No. 12, p. 543 ).—Comparative engine tests with crude, acid re¬ 
fined, and silica gel refined motor bensol, conducted at the Pittsburgh Experi¬ 
ment Station of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, are reported. 

The results allowed that crude motor bensol can not he used satisfactoiily 
In an internal-combustion engine. Acid refined or silica gel refined bensols 
developed no engine troubles and were satisfactory for use therein, provided 
the refining process in either case was complete in removing the gum-forming 
conatltttents. Variation In the air-fuel ratio in these tests showeil on definite 
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ittlliteiice on the quantity of gummy deposits formed. It is stated that a motor 
bensol fu^ which gives an evaporation residue less than 0.01 per cent by 
weight should not give gummy depositions in the intake manifold and on tiie 
intake valves when used in an internal-combustion engine. 

The application of electricity to agriculture and the honseholdt L. na 
Cabtikb n’YvE {Min, Agr, [Belgium], Admin, Agr, et Hort,, AtHs Cult, No, $0 
(1923), pp, 86, flga, 28 ),—General information on the application of electricity to 
household requirements and to small belt work on Belgian farms is pre¬ 
sented. 

A new system of electrical cultivation, N. FokssblajD (Vd^terde, Sweden: 
Vditmanlands Allehandatt Aktleholags Tryckeri, 1928, pp. 14, ftgn, 4).—A"system 
of cultivation by means of an electric tractor with attached plow and overhead 
electric cable winding on a drum is described and illustrated. The field is 
so divided as to reduce as far as possible the distance through which the plow 
has to be driven along the headlands while keeping the number ot guiding 
ridges as few as possible. An open furrow is left midway between two ridges, 
and the headlands are plowed last of all. 

During a short test the rubber-insulated cable showed no signs of wear, 
which is taken to indicate that wear from contact with the ground is of small 
importance. During a long-time test a cable under stress was drawn over the 
pulleys at the mast and over a part of the cable drum, n distance equivalent to 
4,600 miles, without being ruined. 

Agricultural technique and farm engineering in Germany, S. Nussba^um 
(Jntematl, Rev, Sci, and Pract, Agr, IRomc], n, fter,, 1 (192ii), No, 1, pp, 49-60, 
figs^ 8 ).—Statistical data on the development of farm machines and their uses in 
Germany are briefly presented. The suggestion is advanced that all agricul¬ 
tural countries should unite to establish a central international ofiice where 
agricultural and technical ext)ert8 could investigate the fundamental princi¬ 
ples of a-systematic application of machinery to agriculture. 

Heat treating in a California tractor plant {Amcr. Mach,, 59 {192$), No, 19, 
pp, 679-681 flg$, 5 ),—Information on the equipment used, Its capacity, and the 
work done, and data on the steels and fuels used in the heat treating processes 
in a tractor plant are briefly presented. 

Tractor and plow usage in the first breaking of peat land, J. L. luAasoN 
{Jour, Boo, Automotive Engin,, 13 {1923), No, 4, pp, 285-295, fige, The sub¬ 
stance of this contribution from the Minnesota Exx)eriment Station has been 
previously noted from anotlier source (E. S. R., 49, p. 686). 

The care of farm Implements and tools, L. Si'evenson (Ontario Dept, Agr, 
BuL 800 {1928), pp. 15, flge. 12).—Information on the proper care of farm imple¬ 
ments and tools, with particular reference to protection from the weather Is 
presented in this bulletin. 

Some factors in scientific dairy ham design, M. A R. Keixbt and G. L. 
Bdiok {Agr. Engin,, 4 {192$), No, 9, pp, 189-142^ flffs, 5 ),—In a contribution from 
the tr. 8. D. A, Bureau of Public Roads, data are presented on sizes of cow 
stalls, installation of water bowls, and the design of gutters in dairy bams, 
based on studies conduc*ted in various States. 

Making the old bam new, J. L. Steahan {Building Age, 4$ (1928), No. 10, 
pp. 66-68, fige. 10).—In a contribution from the Massachusetts Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, information on the reconstruction of barns to meet modem farming 
oonditions is presented, together with numerous Illustrations and line draw- 

ipg a 

13ie pit Mlo, J. W. SjrocnsN {Colorado 8ta. Bui 288 (1928), pp. 12, flg$. 9).^ 
r^jjphis bulletin gives practical information on the construction of a pit silo. 
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Howe inralttfeloa and fuel conaamptiiHit H. J. Buirr {Concrete [De^roil], t$ 
{19iS), No. S, pp. 117, iiS).-«l>ata an the heat loesea through walla and roofs of 
farioiia types of materials are presented and disenssed. 

Notes on the proper placing of tb^ slots in Imholf tanks* J. R. Dowmes 
{Pub. Wcrke, $4 {1923), No. 11, pp. 863-465, fi0o> summary of a large 

amount of data, some of which was obtained at the New Jersey Sewage Ex¬ 
periment Station, Is briedy presented It indicates that the slot of a 2-story 
tank should be placed with due consideration for the progress of digestion 
which will have been attained at the time when the fresh solids, without 
shrinkage, have accumulated to a depth equal to the distance between the 
hopper and the slot, and that the horizontal dimensions of the tank should 
be such that the solids will he evenly distributed in so far as possible. 

EITEM. ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOOT. 

The wheat sitnation, H. C. Wallace {U, 8. Dept. Apr., 1923, pp. IV+126, 
flga. 39 ).—report is made to the President, in which survey and statistical data 
are summarized and graphically presented in 87 tables and numerous charts, 
setting forth the price and purchasing i>ower of wheat, the world bread grain 
situation, the distribution of the wheat crop of the United States, freight rates 
as a factor in the wheat situation. Canadian competition In wheat produc¬ 
tion and tlHJ tariff, the financial situation of farmers In the wheat regions, 
the cost of pmducing wheat, costs and other factors in the marketing of wheat, 
and wheat produdion and agricultural readjustments in the principal wheat 
regions. 

Present low pri(fes ar<» attributed to the large world supply of wdieat, for 
which there is at present not an effective demand. The evidence indicates, 
moreover, that cfonu^etition in wheat prmluction will increase very materially; 
hence, the American farmer must be prepared to meet the competition of 
foreign producers on the world markets. Taxes, machinery, wages, freight 
rates, and prices of food and clothing are out of proportion to the price of 
wheat and the earalngs of the wheat farmer. 

Fundamental and far-reaching adjustments in production and marketing 
which farmers themselves must make as a part of a long-time program are 
discussed. Hec^ommendatlons are offered with respect to remedial measures 
which can be instituted by the Government, among them that the War Finance 
Corporation should make special efforts to finance the exportation of wheat 
in line with the Joint resolution of Congress of January, 1921. To meet the 
emergency a reduction of at least 25 per cent in Interstate freight rates on 
wheat and wheat products originating in the distressed wheat areas would be 
helpful, and it Is suggested that an effort be made to review the entire struc¬ 
ture of Interstate railroad rates and make or submit recommendations for 
adjustments. The partial substitution of taxes based on income in the place 
of the present property taxes would provide a measure of relief, as would 
also a further shifting of the cost of good roads to the users of them through 
taxes on gasoline and motor vehicles. The farmers themselves are urged to 
adopt methods which will reduce production costs and conserve the cash in¬ 
come, also to produce certain classes of milling wheats that are in special de¬ 
mand. Still another concrete suggestion Is that the Government set up an 
export corporation, the prime duty of which would be to restore, as far as 
possible, the pre-war ratio between wheat, and other farm products of which 
we export a surplus, and other commodities. 

A stiidtr of the cost of prodndnf wheat and oats in central and southern 
Imdlaiiat M. H. OvsftTon {Indiana 8ta. Bui. 272 {1923), pp. 24, figs. 5).—-Rec¬ 
ords were secured on 79 farms having in cultivation 2,170 acres of wheat, on 
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76 farms baring 1,080 acres of threshed oats, and on 8 farms haring 45.5 
acres of handle or nnthieshed oats in coltiratlon in Hancodc Ooimt^t Ind. 
In Washington County records were taken on 81 farms with 1,086 acres of 
wheat, 45 with 588 acres of threshed oats, and 48 with 426 acres of handle 
or unthreshed oats in cultiration. This study is based on records for the one 
year’s harrest, that of 1921. 

Wlieat cost from $1.09 to $4.15 per bushel, and oats from 26 cts. to $1.87 per 
bushel in Hancock County. The cost of wheat rarled from 90 cts. to $4.57 
per bushel, and that of oats from 31 cts. to $1.67 per bushel in Washington 
County. Tabulations ai'e made of the average cost per acre, the range in net 
cost per bushel, and of various phases of the labor requirements. Oh an aver¬ 
age three times as much man labor and ten times as much horse labor were 
required to sow an acre of wheat on plowed ground as were required to sow 
In standing corn, and an increased yield of 5 bu. per acre was secured. Twice 
as much man and horse labor was required to sow on plowed ground as was 
required to sow after cut com, and an Increased yield of 1.7 bu. was secured 
for the extra effort. The amount of labor used per acre w*as very nearly 
the same for drilling and broadcasting oats. An increased yield of 5 bu* per 
acre was secured by drilling. 

A statistical analysis of farm management data, C. C. Tayloe (Jour. Farm 
Bcon.f 5 {192S)t No. 3, pp. 15S--162, fig. 1). —A set of gross and net correlations 
between labor earnings and acres operated, months of labor, the value of 
working capital, and tlie value of buildings are worked out, and a number of 
coefficients of correlation are reached for 237 farms In Tama County, Iowa, 
In 1921. 

It is concluded that increasing the size of the business in the direction of 
land at costs and prices prevailing in 1921 decreased labor earnings about 
$5 with each acre; that increasing size in the direction of labor decreased 
labor earnings about $63 for each month; that expanding the hog enterprise 
Increased labor earnings nearly $44 for each added sow; timt every 100 lbs. 
of dead hogs decreased labor earnings about $12.50, a sum which is greater 
than the value of the hogs due to inferior hogs remaining, the necessity of 
selling cheap com, and the loss of the profitable use of other resources; and, 
laatly, that increasing rent $1 per acre on farms averaging 205 acres decreased 
labor earnings $175 per farm, indicating that only a small part of the higher 
rents were in consequence of more productive farms but were, on the other 
hand, due chiefly to less advantageous bargaining. 

Agriciiltiire in Crawford, Dubois, Perry, Pike, Spencer, and Warrick 
Counties, W. Q. Fitch {Purdue Agr, Ext. Bui. lie (1923), pp. 40, flg$. 35). — 
This is a report of a survey of six counties in southern Indiana which preceded 
the formnlation of an agricultural program. It covers soils and crops, dairy¬ 
ing, poultry, roads, and miUrketlng. 

Dairy farm management in New Hampshire, H. C. Woodworth {N. JET. Agr. 
Col. Ewi. Bui. 20 (1922), pp. SI, figs. 14 )-—^The dairy industry in New Hamp* 
shire and Its markets are briefly described. Bstimates are made of the cost 
of producing milk, and suggestions are offered with reference to the organisa¬ 
tion of a dairy farm and the maintenance of soil fertility. 

Organization of the agiicultiiral industry in Queensland, J« D, 

Stoby and J. F. F. Bum (Queensland Agr. Jour., 19 (192S), Nos. S, pp. ISe-^Pth 
fig* 1; 4f pp* 258-237; 5, pp. SSShSeS; 6, pp. 4^M38).— In the first article of this 
series the Ammdcan Farm Bureau Federation is described and compared with 
the plan of the Queensland Producers* Associatlcm. In the second Inetallment 
various phases of American marketing methods relating particularly to fruit 
'JSre discussed. The thifd article deals with primary producers* marketing proh- 
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lems and cooperation in general The concinding article covers agricultural 
organisation, education, and extension, and discusses the applicability of tested 
modem methods to conditions In Queensland. 

Oar land system and the national food supply, H. P. Wright {Jour. Univ, 
Col. Wales, Agr. DepL, 12 {192S), pp. S-H ).—The attempt is made to ref ate the 
argument that German agriculture is more productive than that of Great 
Britain. It is demonstrated that the German farmer uses his land for tlie 
production of crops giving the maximum quantities of human food or converts 
his products economically into human food. One of the chief hindrances to a 
maximum food production in England and Scotland is said to be the fact that 
the game laws protect the animals which are crop pests. The agriculture of 
Germany is carried on mainly on small holdings while the land of Great Britain 
is devoted to large farms and more extensive cultivation. 

Farming partnerships in Spain (fioL Agr. Toe. y Keen. [Spain], 15 {1923), 
No. 173, pp, 485-500). —This is a discussion of the forms of partnership contracts 
and share leasing prevailing in the principal provinces in agricultural districts 
of Spain. A bibliography of 11 titles is ai>pended. 

The Agricultural Credits Act of 1923, V. X. Valoren ( Amn\ Ectm. Rev., 
IS {1923), No. S. pp. 44^-^400). —The events leading up to the eria<'tment of the 
Agricultural Credits Act of 1h2Il are briefly related, and the act itself is 
outlined. 

Commenting upon tlie various criticisms which have been offered, the 
author holds that wdiether or not the capital provided under the new act Is 
to l)e ade<inate will be proved only as a result of actual experience. It is 
tK>inted out that wdille the fanner does need credit for a term longer than 
the three or six months* limit hitherto granted by the ordinary commercial 
hank, this is by no m€*ans true of all the credit used by him. The charge of 
paternalism is met with the suggestion that the need for better rural credit 
facilities had bec^ome fully r(M.‘ogni5w»d. and only by direct governmental action 
could results be quickly accomplishe<l. The provision for exempting the 
new intermediate credit banks and ihelr detientures from income or other taxes 
except taxes on real estate Is regarded as the ground for one of the strongest 
objections. 

The question of coupling the new bunks with the existing Federal land 
banks is said to have cau.sed a considerable controversy. With these banks 
closely associated wdlh the existing land hanks and managed by the same 
officers and directors, a nucleus exists which may he quickly expanded as 
demand for Intermediate credit dictates. The assets and liabilities of the 
Federal and the Intermediate credit banks are entirely separate and distinct, 
and the author holds that the existence of the new banks can scarcely affect 
the marketability of bonds issued by the Federal land hank as such. 

Tlie increase in the limit of mortgage loans to individual farmers from 
$10,000 to $25,000 as provided in an amendment to the Federal Farm Ix>an 
Act is deemed particularly important to the States of the Middle West where 
farms are relatively large in spite of high land values. The importance of 
the Federal intermediate credit hanks to farmers’ cooperative associations, 
particularly after the War Finance Corporation will have withdrawn its sup¬ 
port, can scarcely be doubted. The effiK't of the new legislation upon the 
cost of credit may l>e expected to be Important in such districts as comprise 
parts of larger deficiency areas from the point of view of loanable funds. 

Form credit In North Carolina^——A survey of 800 farms, F. R. Yoder, H. 
S, Bsabdslkt, and A, J. Honevcutt {N. C. Dept. Agr. Bui., 1923, May, pp. 28, fig. 
1). —^A survey of 800 farms In three sections of North Carolina established the 
fket tegATdinz credit conditions in 1921 that more than half of all credit 
obtained for current expenses was advanced by stores and less than one-sixth 
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by banka Advances from landlords to tenants were almost equal to ail 
short-term bank advances to farmers. More than one-half of all credit obtained 
for long-term purposes on land mortgage security came from indivlduala com¬ 
mercial banks furnishing not quite one-fifth. The average rate of interest 
charged for short-term advances from banks was 6.3 per cent, as compared 
with 26.6 i)er cent from stores. Collateral was required for less than 5 per 
c^t of the short-term advances made by banks, whereas more than 40 per 
cent of the advances from stores were fully secured. Credit unions or 
cooperative societies especially chartered under State law by the North 
Carolina State division of markets are advocated as a means of improving 
the credit facilities for farmers. Increasing the supply of garden truck and 
feeds grown on the farm and the better use of legumes and livestock are 
recommended as reducing the need for large credit extensions. 

Farm labor supply and business, G. O. Haas {Jour. Farm Econ., 5 {192S). 
No. 3j pp, 16S-165y figs. i?).—^The puipose of this discussion Is to throw some light 
on the reliability or accuracy of the estimates secured by the U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics with referenct^ to the supply and demand 
of farm labor on April 1 of each year and to show the reiationship betwe<m farm 
labor conditions and the business cycle. A remarkable ct)rrespondence between 
the farm labor and the business cycle indexes confirms a theoretical analysis 
of the relationship between the two. 

Agricultural wage earners in Prance, V. 15. Tt’unkr (/’. K. Dept. JMhor, 
Bur. Labor Btatis., Mo. Labor Rev., 17 (1923), No. 1, pp. —This review de¬ 

scribes the land divisions in France, tabulates tlie number of agricultural 
workers as given by the census of 1911, discusses the causes and some suggc^sted 
remedies for the exodus from the land, and descrilK»s foreign labor in French 
agriculture, trade unionism, wages, cost of living, and hours through a period 
of years up to and including 1922. 

Agricultural wages and hours of labor in Scandinavian countries in 
X9E1 and 1922 {XJ. F. Dept. Lahffr. Dvr. Labor Statis., Mo. Labor Rev., 16 
(1923), No.'S, pp. 129-131 ).—Account Is taken In the tables and notes presented 
here of the season of the year and tlie sex and occupation of the worker. The 
item of board and lodging is shown where available, and comparisons between 
the rates for 1921 or 1922 and those of 1913 or 1915-16 are esUibllshed. 

Possibilities of improving marketing through better organization, H. B. 
Pbice (Jour. Farm Econ., 5 (1923), No. 3, pp. 129-146, figs. 2).—The problem of 
marketing organization is upproa<*hed from the point of view of interunit 
organization, which has to do with the number and type of the marketing units 
between the producer and the consumer, tlie division of marketing functions 
between these different tjT)es of agencies and their relation to each other, and 
Intraunit organization having to do with the internal organization of each 
of the several types of marketing unit. Three aspects of the latter phase 
of the problem are distinguished as economic, business, and financial organiza¬ 
tion, and this discussion is limited to the first two. 

A wide variation is noted in costs per unit of output, labor and management 
costs being the most elastic. A comparison of commissions charged by fW- 
erated and Integrated farmers* cooperative marketing associations seems to 
indicate that there are some small economies in large scale cooperative mar¬ 
keting, but the important service which these associations may render is held 
to be rather the better adjustment of supply and demand or both to the mar¬ 
ket Reference is briefly made to the scarcity of high-grade management as a 
limiting factor on more efficient Intraunit and interunit marketing. 

The discussion of this paper, which was read before the meetixig of the 
'^Skmerican Farm Economic AEKKdation, December 28, 1922, was contribiited by 
X. M. Green. 
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A growei**8 markettng machine. It E. Hanley {Jour, Farm Boon,, 5 (191^), 
3, pp* —^Thls paper, read before the meeting noted above, gives a 

brief description of the Federated Fruit and Vegetable Growers, Inc., a coopera* 
live growers* national marketing organization which not only famishes a sales 
corps distributed among the markets, but supplies to those associations re¬ 
quiring them sales managers at shipping headquarters who conduct the sales 
operations under the counsel of the growers. At the close of the shipping period 
in one district, these sales managers and their assistants are transferred to 
other active shipping districts. 

Markettng northivestem apples, H. H. Maynakd (.Vc?io York: Ronald PreSM 
Co,, J92S, pp, T7/+19d, pi. 1, ftg9. 2), —This bwk outlines the methods of market¬ 
ing boxed apples and include.s discussions of problems of Intensive production, 
grading and standardization, rail tranniiortation, sales in distant markets, and 
large scale assembly and cold storage. 

Cooperative marketing of livestock in Ohio, 1^21—22 .—A preliminary 
study, B. A. Wallace {Ohio Agr. Col. Ej‘t. Cirv., H {]922~2S), No. 8, pp. 28, flg$. 
18 )*—Suggestive chart.s arc presentcMl dcpi<*ting the fluctuations In the business 
of cooperative )lv(‘Stock associations In Oliio in 1021, 1922, and 1923. 

<Organizing farmers for economic and political action, C. 0. Taylob 
(Aokt. I^ociol. tsoc. 17 <1923). pp. 194-199). —In this par)er, presented at 

a conference on rural sociology held by the American Sociological Society, 
De<!eraber 27-29, 1922, farmers are said to be all now a part of an agrarian 
movement which has arisen out of the knowledge of the use of machinery 
with which to gain political and economic ends. It is called a parallel in 
social p.s.vchology to the labor movement and the Industrial revolution. This 
movement will challenge some of the major practices In our economic world 
and some of the dominant traditions and habits in our social life. 

Agrarian reform in Ksthonia: A means of suppressing the racial minor¬ 
ity, G. lioGDANOFF {Berlin: Jtalti»chcr VerUtg u. itfttbuchhandl. <i. in. h. H., 1922, 
pp. 16). —^This is u crltl<‘lsm of leglsUitloii enacted since 1919 from the point of 
view of the dispossessed owners of baronial estates, who were largely Balto- 
Saxons. 

International yearbook of agricultunil legislation iliist. Jntcrnatl. Agr. 
[Rome], Ann. Intcrnatl. Tj^g. Agr., 12 {1922), pp. IJl 1^-1056). —This volume 
presents the text of current legislation for 1922 continuing the series pre¬ 
viously noted (E. S. R., 48, p. 792). 

What farm women are thinking, (J. A. Lundovist (\Jinti. Agr. Ext. Spec. 
Bui. 71 (1923), pp. 24^ figff* 7).—The replies of 892 farm woineji of Minnesota to 
a questionnaire calling forth tlieir views uinm the production unit on the 
farm anti tin* liumaii .and social unit are i>resented here. The average size 
of farms rejantetl approximates very closely tlmt of the average farm in the 
Staie. Of the answers received, were in the aftirniative as to the favorable 
human ami .social a-spet ts t*oijntry life. 

The statutes in use by Swiss aigricnltural associations, Komg and Rubat- 
TKL {See. Paysans Suinseii Pnha. No. 62 {1922), pp. 306). —This volume repro¬ 
duces a large number of statutes and rt*guIations which have heim adopted by 
agricultural organizfitions of various types. 

International yearbook of agricultural statistics, 1922 ilntermtl. 

Agr. IRonte], Internatl. Tcarhook Agr. Stntif*., 1922, pp. XL) 114-364 ).—This 
report Kupph*ments the data for the previ<»us years noted (E. S. R., 48, p. 494). 

Statistical annual of the Kepubllc of Chile.——VII, Agriculture, 1920— 
21, (An, Entadis. Chile, W20-.2J, Sect. VIL pp. [.jl-ffjO).—Statistics of agri¬ 
culture for the year 1920-21 are tabulated in these pages, continuing the 
series of reports previously noted (E, S. R., 49, p. 895). 
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[Agriciiltaral statl 0 ttc 8 of France* lOEl and S.IIEE] (Amt. HiatU. 
iPrmce^, SI imi), pp. 88 (1982), pp* ^<^4, Tiiese an¬ 

nual reports continue the series previously noted (E. S. R,, 46. p. 882)» 

AGBICULTVBAI EBTTCATIOV. 

The professional traininis of rural leaders* E. L. Moboan (Amer, Sociol. 
800 . Pub$., 17 (1928), pp. 185-^190).—This paper was presented at a conference 
on rural sociology held by the American Sociological Society, December 27-29. 
1922. 

Leadership is recognized as one of the prime needs of the small ^town and 
open country, and those wlio are to serve as leaders must be siiec^lfically trained 
for the ttisk. The courses of instruction and supervised field work offered at 
the University of Missouri In rural social service are described In detail. 

Rural sociology as a college discipline. P. L. Voor (Amer. SocioL Sot\ 
Pubs.s 17 (1923), pp. 100-194 ).—In this paper. i»resentcd at tlie conference noted 
above, it is stated that rural sociology provides a knowledge of social environ¬ 
ment required for adequate life adjustments, fosters mental development, 
and utilizes the laboratory method of study of the students' own experi¬ 
ences and observations. Rural life ofi'ers an ample field for study. The 
teacher of rural social science has the opi>ortuiiUy for engaging In pioneer 
research and for developing in his students scientific attitudes and methods. 

Agidcnltural instruction [in Ireland]. P. I lor; an (Ireland Dept. Apr. and 
Tech. Instr,, Ann. Oen. Rpt., 2t (1020-21), pp. Reports for 1020-21 are 

made with reference ro the agricultural colleges and sclauds In Ireland, and 
notes are presentetl on Itinerant instruction, deinoastrations, short courses, and 
competitions, as noted for earlier years (K. S. R., 47. p. 5071. 

Data regarding high school students of agriculture in Oregon. K. K. ICi.- 
LiOTT (Yoca^. Pd. Mag., 2 (1928)9 No. 2, pp. 108-100 ).—Tliis is a suiunwiry of re¬ 
plies to a questionnaire sent out to each of the agrlciiUnral Instructors em¬ 
ployed in Oregon and collected hy them from students in their classes. The 
effort was made ti) secure information as to the reason w!i.\ the student Sfdected 
the subject, his plans for attCMiding college or s»)ine other Insthution. his pref¬ 
erence among all the studies in which he Inid etirolled, a siahuiiciit of the agri¬ 
cultural study pursued eacli year ami the gra<le earned, and the average grades 
for all other high school subjects f(«r the years t>reeediiig enrollment in agri¬ 
culture. 

It is revealed that a very large number of these agrieultural studoms luivc 
the fixed Intention of returning to the farm or of liiiking up their future e.ireers 
with agriculture, and the majority of those planning for advamfed ediu-ithm 
are thinking of the agricultural college. 

Deriving courses of study in vocatioiial agriculture from occupational 
analyses of farming employments, C. K. (Ienuiy ( Vovat. Pd. Mag., 2 (1028), 
No. 4, pp. 271-278 ).—^Three types of occupati<»nal analyses ai*e dlfferentiutCKi us 
preliminary surveys, outline job analyses, and .supervised farm studies. Teach¬ 
ers are urged to define for themseJves definite ohjeiriive siandards of attaiiimeut 
in teachng, to carefully adapt the course content to the agriculture of the 
region and to the age and experience of their students, to determine the em¬ 
phasis to be given to different enterprises, and to arrange courses taking Into 
consideration the time available, the demand for tlexlblllty and development, 
and the correlation of ^terprlses. An outline Is presenUHl of suggesKMl pro¬ 
cedure in so arranging a course of study. 

Analysis of the management of a farm business, C. H, SenorMEYKB (Fed. 
Bd. Vooat. Ed. Bui. 88 (1928), pp. ¥+26 ).—The managerlahtraiuing content of 
the type Jobs of a farm as a business unit has been analyzed. The 80 Jobs 
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which have l>ot»n separated Into factors or elements and for which is listed the 
kind of information needed for applying those factors are hh follows; Pro¬ 
curing a farm; determining what enterprises to conduct, the extent of each 
enterprise, nnd what farm Hn<1 farmstead Improvements to make; financing the 
farm business; deternuning what records to keep; taking the Inventory; keep¬ 
ing tlie records; summarizing the records and accounts at the close of the ac¬ 
counting period; interpreting the re<*ords and accounts; buying building ma¬ 
terials, tools and machinery, fencing material, fertilizer, and feeds; insuring 
farm buildings and eoulpraent, stored grain, feed, and other commodities and 
supplies, livestock, and growing crop.s; hiring farm labor; handling farm em¬ 
ployees; making returns for lax assessments: paying local, State, and income 
tnxei;; finding markets for farm commodities; establislilng relations with 
neighbors; affiliating wiUi agricultural organizations; and determining what 
support to give local or Stale proposals ]M?rtahnng to publit- utilities or public 
services, and governmental proposals nr niovcraents affe<*ting the welfare of 
the farmer. I»uldkati<ms of the T:. S. Department of Agriculture relating to 
farm management are listed. 

Standards of accomplishiiient in hotiie econoinicn instruction, I. P. 
O’Lkauv < VocmK /’(/. Uflg.. 2 So. 2, pp. This article discusses 

certain minimum standards of accomplishment in home ec^onomics instruction 
as they have been worked out in the vocational schools of New Jersey. It is 
recognized that the vocational scIkk)! girl is a transient in education, and for 
this reason the Instruction is arranged In units complete and well balanced 
in so far as possible in order to insure these pupils a working knowledge of 
the bare essentials of housekeeping. Block 1, which is presented here, out¬ 
lines a minimum period of cooking instruction. Blocks 2, 3, and 4 include the 
more elaborate processes to be taught in longer i)eriod8. 

A plan for home economics <Ml«catloii as a part of a four-year teacher 
training course, R, MicHAEi>i (Vorat. Ed. Mufj., 2 (E^2S)r So. 4, pp. 299-^01 ).— 
Pour unit courses (jont^rned, respectively, with the development of home eco¬ 
nomics work, its organization and administration, methods of teaching courses 
in home economics, and flim:to<l teiuhiug mit outlined here, it is exi>ected 
that these courses will la? given In the Junior and senior years when the quarter 
or term system is used. If the semester plan is followed It Is deemed advis¬ 
able to place unit 1 in the second semester of the sopliomore year, units 2 and 
3 in the Junior, and unit 4 in the senior ybar. 

The home project as a regular part of a two-year vocational home eco¬ 
nomics program, C. N. Fiemingtox and M. Hopkixs tVocot. Ed. Map., 2 
(192S), So. 4^ pp. SOISOS, ftg$. 2). —Diagrams are drawn Illustrating how home 
project work may be related to classroom InstTUctlon In home economics and 
related subjects. 

Chill] care and nursing in the home, J. ll.vMii.Tox (Vorat. Ed. Mag., 2 
(1922), No. 4^ PP> S04 )-—Five projects are outlined here, texts are recom¬ 

mended, and a brief bibliography is given. 

Courses of study in agriculture (Ifarrinburg: Petm, Dept. Pub. Instr.. J92S, 
pp. 127 ).—Syllabuses in prevocational agriculture for rural schools and for 
Junior high schools, as well as for both general and vocational agriculture for 
high schools, are reproduced in these pages, with numerous bibliographies. 
Outlines of unit courses in farming subjects are also given. 

Productive vegetable growing, J. W. Li^ovn {PhUadelphia and London: J. B 
Lippinwtt (?o., 19fNt, 4. ed., rev., pp. X///+34^, pl- i. fi99. 194)--The manual 
and textbook previously noted (E. S. R„ 38, p. 398) has been slightly revised. 
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Alabama College and Station.—Dr. W. E. Hinds, professor of zoology and 
entomology and station entomologist, has resigned to become entomologist in the 
lonleiana Stations, beginning April 1. 

Illinois University. —^The new agricultural building, built and equipped 
under an appropriation of $500,000 granted by the legislature of 1921, was dedi¬ 
cated January 25 as a part of the closing program of farmers* week. The prin¬ 
cipal addresses were given by Dr, Eugene Davenport, dean and professor 
emeritus of the College of Agriculture, on the subject of Making Headway in 
Scientiiic Agriculture, and by Dean H. W. Mumford, who 8p(»ke on The Influ¬ 
ence of Bducation and Resejirch on Agricultural Progress. 

Tlie building is a 3-story and basement, brick structure. 800 ft, long and 95 ft, 
deep in the wings. It will be used primarily as a classroom and office building, 
containing over 50 office rooms and 25 classrooms, two of large size, and a 
spacious reading room and seminar for the agricultural library. It will consti¬ 
tute the center of a new group of university buildings. A similar building for 
the College of Agriculture will eventually adjoin it and constitute with it a 
unit structure. A building for the College of Commerce will face It, construc¬ 
tion to be begun In tlie near future. 

Urometre 145095, a 3-year-old colt purchased by J. L. Edmonds after au 
inspection of the French breeding establishments Iasi summer, has l)een in¬ 
stalled at the head of the university stud of Percherons. 

Iowa College*—Horace J. Andrews, assistant professor of forestry, has re¬ 
signed to take effect May 1, to t>ecome director of the Michigan land economic 
survey. 

Kansas College.—A rjidio agricultural course, broadcasted duriug the week 
of February 11 and arranged by tiie extension service, is descril)etl in a recent 
issue of the Kanmn InduHtrUilist. Tiie lectures, interspersed with music, lasted 
for one hour each evening and included for the live evenings iwultry husbandry, 
dairying and livestock, crops, truck crops and soils, agricultural economics, and 
home economics. Written examinations were provided ft)r enrolled students at 
the completion of the course, together witli certificates of graduation. 

liouisiana Stations.—The field work of the Sugar Station, Uxrated for many 
years at Audubon Park, New Orleans, has been transferred to the new college 
farm at Baton Rouge, where a tract of about tHi acres is available for plat 
experiments. About 1,600 sugar cane .seedlings have been [danted, and from 
2,500 to 3,000 additional seedlings obtained from tiie U. S, Department of 
Agriculture will be set out this spring. 

A contract for the erection of the new sugar house for the use of the sta¬ 
tion and the Audubon Sugar School was awarded February 15, authorizing an 
exiiendlture of $67,000. The portion of th<* huiidlng in wiii<*h the equipment, ex¬ 
clusive of the crusher and mills, will Iw* phiced, will la? four stories in height 
and provided with a gravity system. The building will be only partially 
equipped witli sugar machinery this year, from $125,000 to $160,000 being re¬ 
quired for its full equipment for experimental and teaching purposes^ 
i W. G. Taggart, assistant director in clmrge of the Sugar Station* cMmtinues 
in charge of the work in its new location. 
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BOnnesotJi Unlvertltir.—^The new dairy building bas been completed with the 
exertion of the third floor, which la to be left unfinished to permit of further 
expansion. The building provides eight classrooms with a total seating ca¬ 
pacity of 240 students, as well as a large reading room and library, several 
laboratories for both Instruction and experimental work, and a seminar room. 
The basement and wing contains the products division with a testing room, 
two laboratories for short-course work, animal experimenting rooms for the 
dairy chemistry and nutrition sections, and facilities for the manufacture of 
butter, cheese, ice cream, and the handling of market milk. 

New York State Station.—The station has leased from Vassar College a 
building to be uschI for laboratory purposes in connection with the special insect 
and plant disease investigations under way in the Hudson River Valley. 

The Cortland apple, one of the most promising of the new varieties origi¬ 
nated by the station horticulturists, lias been awarded the Wilder silver medal 
for new fruits hy the American Pomologlcal Society. 

H. O. Beattie, assistant chemist, resigned February 1 to accept a com¬ 
mercial position. 

Oregon College and Station.—t'laude Isaac lx^wis, head of the horticultural 
work of the college and station from 10(10 to 1919 and one of the most widely 
known horticulturists of the country, died at Chicago, III., January 15, at the 
age of 4S years, 

Professor Ix>wis was l)orn in ('ardiff. Wales, in 1880. coming to Massa¬ 
chusetts In Infancy. He was graduate<l from the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College In 1902, and spent the three years following as professor of natural 
science and agriculture at Alfred University, organizing agricultural Instruc¬ 
tion at this Institution and laying the foundation.s for Its subsequent develop¬ 
ment into the New York State School of Agriculture at Alfred University. 

In 1000 he obtained the M. S, degree fn^ra < ■ornell University, and soon afUu*- 
ward W’as appointed p»of*^.sor of horticulture in the Oregon College, horti¬ 
culturist in tlie station, and State horticulturist. In the ensuing 111 years 
his ability as an organizer hnl to the development from very meager l>e- 
ginnings of one of the strongest horticultural divisions In the country. Such 
was the confidence he inspired among the fruit and nut growers of the 
Northwest that his efforts led not only to generous State appropriations for 
his own work but also pluyetl a hirge part in the expansion of the institu¬ 
tion as a wiiolc. One of the very first, and for a long time the largest, fruit 
by-product laboratories at any agricultural college was built and equipped as 
a result of his initiative. 

Over 50 bulletins dealing with orciiard mmomics, the luindling of fruit, 
horticultural by-products, fertilization and jMilUnarion, pruning, etc., were pre¬ 
pared personally or under his supervision, as well as a long list of contribu¬ 
tions to horticultural and other Journals. He also l)ecame in great demand 
as a spi^aker on horticultural subjects, and conducted an exceptionally heavy 
correspondence throughout the coast region. His efforts to utilize the logtin- 
berry, his promotion of nut culture, his orchard management studies, and the 
fundamental investigations Itegun under his direction on the principles of 
pruning and plant nutrition may Ih» cited ns typical of the manifold projects 
undertaken. During the last of his .stay at the collegi a he also served as vice 
director of the station. 

Becoming especially Interested in tl>e commercial aspects of orcharding and in 
the possibilities of cooperation, he resigned in 1919 from the college and station 
staff to become organizing manager of the Oregon Growers* Cooperative Asso¬ 
ciation, and in this capacity founded and edited the Oregon Grotver, In 1922 he 
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was appointed managing editor of the American Pruii Qtwer Mapaaine, with 
headquarters at Chicago. In these various capacities he exeircised much ta* 
fluence. He was a member of the National Agricultural Conference called by 
President Harding in 1922, and one of the small group of agricultural editors 
summoned In an advisory capacity by Secretary Wallace of the U. S. I>e- 
partment of Agriculture in 1923. 

Porto Rico Federal Station.—^Hobert L. Davis has l)een appointed plant 
breeder vice Thomas Bregger, who has accfepted a position with the Government 
of Argentina. 

South Carolina Station.—Dr. N. B. Winters, head of the division, of boU 
weevil control, has accepted an appointment with the division of cotton inves¬ 
tigations of the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture. 

Virginia Station.—The legislature has appropriateti to the station $02,900 
for the fiscal year beginning March 1 and $02,900 for the ensuing year. In 
addition to the above amounts, allotment has l)een made through the State 
Department of Agriculture of $9,075 and $9,055, respectively, for the two fiscal 
years for the support of substations in Augusta, Henry, and Charlotte Counties. 
The net increase in State support for the work of the station for the new 
biennium is slightly above 20 per <!ent in comparison with the prewullng 
biennium. 

Wisconsin University and Station.—The \Vis<*or»siii Kxperiment AMSOioation 
has presented a portrait of R. A. Moore, chairman of the department of 
agronomy, to the College of Agriculture in recognition of his services to the 
agriculture of the State in Improving farm grains by selection, breeding, and 
in other waya D. H. Reid, assistant professor of poultry husbandry and 
assistant poultry husbandman, has resigned to l)ec()me head of the poultry 
department in the Texas College. 

Potato Association of America.—The tenth annual meeting of this asso¬ 
ciation was held at < ■inciiumti, I)ecemi>er 27-20, 1023. In addition to the usual 
reports of comml.tees, the program provided for syinp(»sla dealing with fer¬ 
tilizers, grading and marketing, and 8c*ab control. 

The outstanding features in the relation of sciencf^ to the potato Industry 
during the past 75 years were shown in a paper by Stuart to l>e the de¬ 
velopment of a distinct race of American varieties of potatoes beginning with 
the Garnet Chili, Early Rose, Peerle.ss, ITolifjc, etc-; the development of Inseirt 
and fungus disease contr(»l methods: the origin and perfection of Bordeaux 
mixttire; the development of automatic horse-drawn potato [dantera and 
diggers; production of high grade seed potatoes: di.slnfection of seed potatoes; 
the use of chemical fertilizers: the study of virus diseases and their relation 
to the so-called degeneration of potato varieties; group classification of varie¬ 
ties; varietal or group adaptation to environmental conditions: and standardiza¬ 
tion of varieties. 

Ofii('ers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, A, G. Tolaas 
of Minnesota; rice president, S, G. I*eppln of Prinwi Edward Island; and 
secretary-treasurer, W. Stuart of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Association of Southern Agricultural Workers.—The twenty-fifth annual 
convention of this association was held at Birmingham, Ala., January 10-12, 
with delegates from all the agricultural cf»Ilegcs and expc^riment stations of the 
South and a considerable numlier from the U. S. Department of Agiicultuie. 

The president of the association, D. C. Hull of Mississippi, In the opening 
address declared that the future of the Southern States and of their pecpie 
is Irrevocably linked with agriculture. The South has other major resources, 
both actual and prospective* but there is a logical and necessary interdependence 
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between the development of theHe vast deposits and the development of the 
soils. The entire economic structure of this seirtion must forever rest upon 
the agricultural program, and from this program and from the business and 
industry which it supports must come the revenues for the nmintenance of the 
educational institutions and the religions movements. ** In the face of this 
large dei^eudence of business, education, and the institutions of the church upon 
the produce of our farms, the agricultural pna-cdure of the entire South re¬ 
mains. Mdtli some hopeful but minor exception, tragically primitive.’* He dis¬ 
cussed soli erosion, the one-crop system, farm tenancy, disparity iietween pro¬ 
duction costs and consumers’ prices, and competition l>etween agriculture and 
industry for labor, as factors iiinderlng agricultural progress. TIu* present 
tariff laws were pcdnted out as enhancing unduly the value of the industrial 
workers’ labor and depreciating the worth of the farmers’ tolL In discussing 
the demand for constructive information. Dr. Hull referred to the need of 
unanimity and agreement between legitimate counselors and advisors. 

Attention wa.s called to the industrial development of the South and the 
opinion expressed that there must be diversification in industry as well as in 
agriculture. “ The era of industrial development, now' surely setting in towards 
the South, will mean a vastly larger population and a vastly increased wealth. 
It will mean bigger business, larger taxable values, larger research programs, 
better supported colleges, a more intelligent people. It must be made to mean 
a new day for .soutitem agriculture; and, in that new day, I confidently expect 
that the inexorable logic of events will bring to the agricultural college and 
to the competent agricultural worker that prestige in leadership which though 
long withheld can not he fM^rnuuiently denied.” 

Discussions of methods for the control of the boll weevil and their compara¬ 
tive success occupied a prominent pla<*e in the mec*tings. Results obtained in 
boll weevil contnd in 11)23 by the calcium arsenate method were reported on 
by B. R. Coad of the Bureau of P^ntomology, IJ. S. D. A., the Florida method by 
W. New’ell of Florida, and the molasses-calcium ar.senate mixture by D. R. 
Coker of South Carolina. The program for boll w'eevll control In 1024, as 
recommended by the general committee on cotton production and boll weevil 
control and adopted by the asso<dation, calleil for greater acre production 
instead of increaa<Hi acreage, gave directions for the province, time, and prac¬ 
tice with each of the three weevil control methods; advised fall destruction 
of green c<»tton stalks; urged community action in weevil control; called for 
approved varieties and cultural methods; and nn'ornmended seed treatment, 
rotation, and resistant varieties to avoid diseases. 

Resolutions were passed urging increased appropriatious for experiment 
stations and boll wu^evil control inve.stigatious. and the protection and increase 
of Insect and rodent eating birds by legislation, refuges, and other means. 

The prt>gram provided for the usual sectional meetings, comprising the 
agronomy section; the animal husbandry section, dealing with teaching and 
control, livestock extension, and Investigation programs; the dairy section; 
the witomology section; the horticultural .se<*tion: the phytopathologieal sec¬ 
tion ; and the resident teaching program. 

The following offl(fers were elected: President, J. N. Harper of Georgia; 
secretary-treasurer, H. W. Barre of South Carolina; and additional members 
of the executive committee. H, A. Morgan of Tennessee and D. C. Hull of 
Mississippi. 

Agricultural Education in Brasil. —^An address w'as ret‘ently given by Dr. 
P. H, Rolfs, president of the College of Agriculture and Veterinary Science of 
Minas Geraes, before a special meeting of the Brazilian National Society of 
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Agriculture at Uio de Janeiro. The subject of the address was The Agricultural 
College of Minas Geraes and the National System of Agricultural Colleges. 

The main building of the college is now under roof. The director’s residence 
has been occupied, and about 200 experimental plats varying in size from less 
than a meter square to one-tenth hectare have been laid out. The work is at¬ 
tracting very favorable attrition. Weekly demonstrations In the use of agri¬ 
cultural implements, methods of seeding and planting, and methods of using 
fertilizers are being given. 

The current budget of the Federal Ministry of Agriculture authorizes the 
establishment of an agricultural school in Macahyba, Eio Grande do Norte,, and 
of another in the municipality of Barrelros, Pernambuco. The Government is 
further authorized to establish, in the Agricultural Sch(K)l of Sfto Bento de Lage, 
Pernambuco, a school for teaching the liigher branches of agriculture. 

Facilities Offered by Rothamsted to Research Workers.--Arraugem^ts 
have been completed whereby graduate students, including those from overseas 
countries, may pursue investigations at Rothamsted as a part of graduate work 
under either the University of Cambridge or the University of London. The 
degrees of M. Sc. and Ph. D. may be obtained from either Institution or 
that of D. Sc. from the University of London. The requirements of the latter 
institution include a minimum of two years’ residence at Rothamsted, while 
those of Cambridge prescrltie a minimum of one term for the M, Sc, degree or 
three terms for that of PIi. D., with five and six terms, respectively, to be spent 
at the university. Further particulars may be obtained from Sir E. J. Russell, 
director of the Rothamsted Station. 

Sugar Research Institute in Czechoslovakia.—The dedication of this insti¬ 
tute took place at Prague, September 22, 192H. Dr. V. Stan^^k has been ap¬ 
pointed in charge of the institute, whicJi is being sponsored by the Central 
Association of the Czechoslovakian Sugar Industry. Considerable historical 
interest is attached to the oi)eniag of the new Institution, as It Is clalmeil that 
the first experiment station in tlie world to be devoted exclusively to sugar 
research was established in Prague about 1850, later being removed to Vienna. 

Miscellaneous.—^The late William Prescott has bequeathed £20,000 to the 
University of Liverpool to found a chair of agriculture or a chair for the 
furtherance of one or more of the following subjects: The chemistry of agri¬ 
culture; the cultivation of land; the care, breeding, and raising of crops; 
the diseases of crops; or any other subject connected with agriculture. The 
university is given a period of 12 months for tiie acceptance or refusal of this 
bequest. 

The American Legation at Belgrade reports that the Serbian Agricultural 
Service has decided to send each year 20 young people of farm origin to 
Czechoslovakia for their enlightenment along agricultural lines. Their so¬ 
journ would continue from March to November. 

Robert L. Pendleton, Ph. D. (University of California, 1017), director of 
agriculture In Gwalior State, India, has been appointed professor of soil tech¬ 
nology and in charge of the work in soils in the department of agronomy, 
College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines. 

The University of Saskatchewan is building a laboratory for animal research. 
Seymour Hadwen, D. V. S., has been appointed research professor of animal 
diseases and A. J. G. Mow instructor in poultry husbandry. 

The Fourth International Soil Conference will be h^d in Home during the 
latter half of May. 
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It is sometimes suggested that the work of the experiment sta¬ 
tions has reached the stage of diminishing returns. This is not said 
in a critical or doubting way but rather by comparison with the 
earlier years, when the oppoi’tunity for quick returns was open in 
many lines. It is a recognition of the fact that, in general, a more 
difficult stage has been reached in agricultural investigation which 
requires Jiiore time to accomplish desired ends, and hence may lead 
to a decrease in volume of quickly applicable results of striking im¬ 
portance. 

lii a sense the suggestion is a rational one and not without founda¬ 
tion. The extent to which it is true depends upon the measure em¬ 
ployed in evaluating the product. The output of the stations in the 
first 25 years of their existence was so large and varied as to make 
a tremendous impress. It first won the confidence of the public, and 
this made possible far-reaching reforms in nearly every branch of 
the industry. In this way many of the questions requiring less in¬ 
tensive study and for which existing facts of science could be drawn 
upon liave been given attention. But while this has been going on 
an increasing amount of fundamental research has been put under 
way and the technique and devices for it worked out; and beyond 
this, workers have been trained in quite large numbers who have the 
outlook and the understanding of original inquiry. This may serve 
to offset the tendency which would otherwise make itself felt. 

In how far the product of experiment and investigation may di¬ 
minish in relation to workers, funds, and facilities will depend to 
considerable extent on the attitude of those engaged in this field, 
and the use they make of their opportunities. In the possibilities 
for profitable work there is manifestly no decline, and the larger de¬ 
pendence which now i-ests upon research makes the field an increas¬ 
ingly stimulating one. There will be need for experimentation for 
many years to come—always, as far as can now be seen. The field 
appears larger than ever before. But the character of the problems 
and the kind of information needed have notably changed. Certain 
types of work and certain kinds of information have become inade¬ 
quate. Kesults of limited applicability and information which sup- 
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plies rules but not reason only partially satisfy the demand in the 
present stage of enlightenment. Facts which can not be intelligently 
interpreted in relation to local conditions do not meet the need of the 
extension forces. 

A conspicuous product of agricultural investigation has been an 
increasing appreciation of the type of work which gives understand¬ 
ing as well as bare facts, an expression of the desire for greater in¬ 
telligence and more intimate knowledge. The value of suqh effort 
has been borne in on the public and its advisers as reseilrch has ad¬ 
vanced. It recognizes the force of Bacon’s contention that “ex¬ 
periments of light are even more to be sought after than experi¬ 
ments of fruit,” and accords with Vergil’s view that “ fortunate 
indeed is he who perceives the causes of things.” Our own Armsbj' 
spoke a great truth when he said that “ one principle well founded 
is worth a thousand facts, because it includes them all.” Not every 
Avorker can be so fortunate as to develop a new principle, but he may 
be able to uncover facts which lead to a new point of view or help to 
clarify what has been wholly empirical. 

There is admittedly quite wide variation in the returns from 
money and effort invested in research. This has always betm so, and 
it i.s probably no wider now than in the earlier stages. It lies in the 
nature of research, the outcome and the time limit of which can not 
l>e predicted. But omitting what was in reality extension work, it 
will hardly be questioned that the experiment .station.^ are giving 
a greater actual return to farming and the public than at any 
earlier period, lliey are enabled to do this because their work 
has steadily advanced, emlmdied the new insight which has been 
gained, changed its point of view, and improved its technique. The 
results are more definite and accui-ate, more SJife of interpretation, 
and the really new information is often supplied by a more dirwt 
and even Jiiore rapid process. 

If the law of diminishing returns has already begun to operate 
with respect to certain types of experiments, it is because of inhertmt 
difficulties with the methods. In certain lines investigation by cA)n- 
ventional methods appears to have proceeded about as far as it can 
be expected to yield results commensurate with the outgo of time, 
money, and human energy. The limitations of such common prc»- 
c.edure have become quite obvious, and have made it clear that 
without new avenues of attack some of the large fundamental prob¬ 
lems of agriculture will not be solved. The profitable stage of the 
gross attack, with the extensive collection of complex data in the 
hope that ultimately it would enable deductions or lead to generali¬ 
zations has largely passed, except as a preliminary step. Ihe tend¬ 
ency is toward simplification of the problem and of the conditions 
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of experiment, the breaking up of complex problems into their 
^integral parts, the narrowing of the objective and the intensification 
of the method. It is marked also by the study of relationships, so 
that the effect of conditions may be better understood. Where this 
course is not followed results are less important than at an earlier 
stage, and the procedure fails to adequately represent advance in 
method and interpretation. 

There is no science without progress. Isolated facts, however 
pumerous, do not constitute science. “ Science does not consist in 
the accumulation and cataloguing of such information, but in the 
establishment of relations between observed facts.” Facts of ob¬ 
servation were 'recorded long before they were understood. The 
determination of their meaning is a later step. Since science and 
discovery move forward by an evolutionary process, the means of 
. adducing facts must likewise be a process of development. This 
comes as a result of progress in science and change in the point of 
view respeerting the matter under investigation. Hence study of 
the method in oi-der to improve the plan of attack is hardly less 
essential than study of the results secured by it. Without such study 
of both method and results, the making of experiments is relatively 
simple and may be a matter of routine. 

A good observer is not necessarily a skillful investigator. His 
woi'k may be that of a collector instead of u student of reactions 
and relationships and factors influencing them. Or his deductions 
may s(oj> with coniparisitns, may not express the attitude of mind 
which travels from facts to conclusions. And so inadetjuacy in the 
plan of attack may escape him, or at least not result in correction 
which makes it iuore efficient and more original. Naturally such 
change ought not to be so abrupt as to sacrifice or endanger work 
long under way, but it ought not to be too long delayed. The 
leal situation ought to be faced alike by investigators and those in 
authority. (Itherwise the mistake will be made of clinging to means 
w'hich in themselves have preved inadequate to carry through to 
final results. 

There seems sometimes to be an exalted idea of the value of con¬ 
tinuity—the continued pureuit of a subject by a fixed set of experi¬ 
ments studiously adhered to from year to year. Important as con¬ 
tinuity is in following through an investigation, it may be as sub¬ 
ject to criticism as fragmentary and vacillating effort unless the 
means and ends of research are being advanced. If it becomes 
stereotyped it is likely to degenerate into a round of routine, and 
it will not reflect progress in visualizing and pursuing the problem. 
There ought of course to be real intelligence behind every series 
of experiments, not alone at the outset but throughout succeeding 
stages. A protracted series especially ought to be inspired by 
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purpose and reason, and guided by critical judgment as to where 
and when it is necessary to supplement the usual line of observa¬ 
tions. Neglect to digest the data and give them to the public in 
other than comparative foim may be construed as mute evidence 
of the ineffective character of the work. 

The conventional type of experiments still constitutes a consid¬ 
erable part of the station program. It is among these that the 
question of commensurate return in future finds most foundation. 
The weakness of some of them if subjected to discritninating 
analysis would be disclosed, and their justification might be ques¬ 
tioned. The attempt to set forth succinctly the real problem they 
were aimed at and weigh the competence of the procedure to give 
final results capable of interpretation would show their compli¬ 
cated nature and the reason for their failure to advance. 

One extensive series of experiments in operation more than 20 
years was found to embrace some 20 sepai’ate questions, not intimately 
related to each other or to a general problem; and yet reliance 
throughout was placed on routine determinations by conventional 
methods and without attempt to exercise definite control over the 
larger factors of variation. It may have been of such a series that 
a recent writer remarked upon the “many figui-es” obtained and 
commented that “it is difficult to understand how accurate results 
could be expected when, to an already little understood complex 
substance, such as soil, is added a series of substances whose effects 
are practically unknown.” 

Besearch implies not only a problem but a tyj>e of mind with an 
impulse to wonder, to inquire, and to understand. It also implies 
time to think and study, as well as to carry out experiments and rec¬ 
ord data. Learning to think is one of the most important funda¬ 
mentals in the making of an investigator. The exercise of the faculty 
of thinlring is indispensable to good investigation of any type, al¬ 
though sometimes too little provision is made for it. Dr. F. M. 
McMurrj’, speaking at the recent Chicago Convention, remarked that 
eating and digesting are two different processes; thinking is the sum 
of the activities that provide for the digestion of facta Accordingly 
he emphasized as essential to success “ the ability to tliink, openness 
of mind so Uiat one is receptive of new influences, and energy to 
think and execute.” These are as essential in experimenting as in 
teaching, the subject under discussion; and so also is his further 
declaration that “ to meet the demands of life, no matter in what 
field one is at work, success is not something resulting solely from 
past knowledge and activity; it is due to new effort, to a new adjust¬ 
ment. We can not live on our past alone.” Thinking in experiment¬ 
ing must therefore be current, and it must guide future steps. 
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Closely related to the element of returns is the effect of too many 
projects, itself quite a common cause of decreased output. This may 
sound paradoxical, but the attempt of an individual or a station to 
cany more lines of experiment and investigation than can be prop¬ 
erly cared for may easUy defeat the real purposes, for reasons men¬ 
tioned above. It may lead to widely scattered effort, too superficial 
attempts to get at the facts, too limited thinking about the method 
and results and, added to this, too meager support for any of the 
undertakings. It may and often does hold back results, liecause there 
is not time to compile and digest them and make them ready for 
publication. Sometimes it is responsible for unwarranted repetition 
because the investigator falls behind in his subject or continues a 
couise of experiments after it has ceased to be productive. 

What a station may do is rather definitely limited by its staff and 
its funds. In their zeal, vrorkers may be over ambitious; they may 
overestimate their capacity for doing many things well, and under¬ 
estimate the amount properly involved in the various projects to 
make the work adequate and complete. If the funds are not sufficient 
to go around, something must be omitted, and too frequently that 
something is an important essential. 

Obviously financial support will play a large, part in detennining 
the volume of ivturns. nds is due to the fact that more elaborate 
and exi>ensive facilitie.s ai*e nmled than formerly sufficed, and to the 
fact that a dollar does not go as far as it did a decade ago. An in- 
ci-e4i.S4* in I’csearch funds will help a station to spread its work over a 
wider field and in this way to perform a larger service, but it will not. 
strengthen its I'esearch effort unless it strengthens the research staff. 
If a station continues to be restricted by a fixed scale of salaries 
applying throughout the college, it can not hope to stimulate, the 
younger w’orkers to better prepare themselves, hold those of demon¬ 
strated ability, and attract to itself investigators of the highest type. 

Unless the station organization is free to reward the exceptional 
researcher, in position and in remuneration, increased funds will not 
necessarily lead to increasing the amount or raising the grade of in¬ 
vestigation, and they may not be used to the highest advantage. The 
need is not primarily for more money to do more work of the same 
grade as in the past; it is to sti'engthen the search for new informa¬ 
tion, in degree as well as in scope. The range of activities needs to 
be extended to include branches and subjects which the stations can 
not now enter upon, and in these lines the best available material is 
the cheapest in the end. 

There are many indications of the realization of these essentials. 
Indeed one of the notable signs in agricultural research is the nar¬ 
rowing of problems as they are attacked, without however losing 
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sight of the whole problem as presented in practice. This is a nat¬ 
ural outcome of studies made for many years on the broader aspects 
of such questions. Such study has disclosed the real nature of such 
complex subjects and enabled analysis of them so that research may 
be more definitely directed. This limitation of the scope of inquiry 
brings it within a range where it can be made more searching and 
with larger chance of taking at least a small step in advance. 

This is a very important development and has a definite relation to 
the future returns. The piocess is wholly in accordance .with that 
in various departments of science. It means close study of the means 
adopted and of the results as they are developed. It is the opposite 
of gathering results over a broad field for study after a large volume 
has been accumulated. 

In the more advanced ty{x*s of seasoned inquiry it may safely be 
said that the stage of diminishing returns has not been reached, con- 
.sidered either from the standpoint of importance or the opportunity 
open to it. The returns may seem slower because of the study in¬ 
volved. But they have a larger element of originality, are less a 
confirmation or adaptation of other work, and give a different kind 
of information. They are more informing and more conclusive. 
They teach more things that are w*, and less that involve a high 
degree of speculation. 

This may be expected to continue in future. True, epoch-making 
discoveries are in large measure due to the relatively few, but the. 
aim is to inciTase both the number and the proportion who partici¬ 
pate in them, and this is the basis of the appeal for thorough training. 
If an investigator may not himself Ix'come a leader, he ought to be 
!30 prepared and .so circunustanced that he can follow leadership and 
take advantage of the new advances and methods supplied by the 
leaders in science. This ability will mean more than the adoption 
of new suggestions or technique merely for the results secured with 
them, instead of as a tool or a new approach in studying an actual 
problem. The former sometimes occurs, as for example in the study 
of hydrogen ion concentration or of colloid properties purely from 
an abstract point of view. A new idea or a new tool is quickly taken 
up by a multitude of workers, but not always with a view to em¬ 
ploying it in going to the heart of a concrete problem. The labors, 
therefore, are concerned with details relating to the process, and 
hence are. incidental. WhUe not to be minimized, they are routine as 
compared with the constructive product of original inquiry. 

But the volume of experimentation and research of the best and 
most thorough type has assumed larger proportions than at any other 
stage, and it is unexcelled by any similar group of institutions. It 
has noticeably increased since the war, even though funds have grown 
bdt slightly. The reason for the lai^r volume cui tmly be found in 
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the more broadly and severely trained forces, with forward look and 
ability to adjust themselves to changing conditions. 

Furthermore, the results of station work are being placed before 
the public, on the whole, more promptly than ever. The output can 
not be measuied alone by the bulletins and reports, a,s it formerly 
could. A large volume of the results are now published in scientific 
journals where they re^ch and help other specialists in advancing 
their studies—a return of no secondary importance to the effort as 
a whole- For the more practical results the bulletins and annual 
reports arc supplemented by press notices, now gi-eatly increased in 
amount, and by dim-t communication through the extension force®. 

The stations as a l)ody give no evidence of a decline in their output, 
tior may it l)e expwted if there is care to keep the work progressive 
in spirit and methfal. They can not afford in fut\ire to see their use- 
fuhu'S.s as a i-eavirch agency imj)iii)vd. or the extent of their I’eturns 
as mmsun^l by their importance, diminished. They are alive to this, 
and to the. fact that avoidance of sueh a calamity rests primarily on 
the working .staff. It is first of all an individual matter; after that 
it is an institutional problem. 

I'he individual may well ask hiimself whether his research is grow¬ 
ing in effectivene.ss, whether it is giving the returns it once did, and 
whether it is merely inciva.sing in volume or advancing in kind. The 
prosp<wl for the futui'e of projects umlei- way, and wduit may reason¬ 
ably !« exjx'cted of the ultiniate harve.st in view of the. advances made 
in analogous projects, are matters foi- unprejudiced study. There 
is le,ss justification than formerly for failure to recognize the stage, 
of diminishing or vanishing returns. Such an overeight is out of har¬ 
mony with the scientific method. 

For the institution, the station, the question of effectiveness and 
steady giowth of individual projects is one of successful administra¬ 
tion. This is to be applied critically but not impatiently or un¬ 
sympathetically to the individual members of the .staff and their lines 
of work. Perhaps some assistance may l)e needed to enable a worker 
to see his own work in its true proportion or. again, he may be guided 
into a line where he fits better and gives a more commensurate re¬ 
turn for the effort he puts forth. These arc matters for the admin- 
ist.rative officer. The study of his staff is something that can not be 
neglected. He needs to know and understand them, to realize where 
stimulation will be helpful and where restraint or criticism is war¬ 
ranted. In the last analysis the station and the public alike will 
depend upon him to make the most of the resources and facilities, and 
to guard against effort which has become ineffective or unprofitable. 
Then there will be no real diminution in returns. 
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Studies with phytosterols.—-Phitosterols of corn oil» cottonseed oil, 
and linseed oil, R. J. Anderson and M. G. Moore (New York State Sta. Tech. 
Bui, 95 (192S)y pp, 5-16; also in Jour, Amer, Chem. Soc., 45 (1928), No, 8, pp. 
1944-1958). —Following the study of the phytosterols in the fat of corn pollen 
previously noted (B. S. R., 49, p. 309), a similar study has been made of the 
unsaponifiable constituents of corn oil, cottonseed oil, and linseed oil. 

None of the.se yielded phytosterols sinilliir to those found in corn pollen. 
Corn oil yielded unsaponifiable matter to the extent of 2.01 per cent of the 
crude or 1.(58 per cent of the refined edible oil. This consisted largely of a 
phytosterol identical with sitosterol. Cottonseed oil contained at least two 
phytost«‘rols differing in melting point and probably in opthal rotation, but 
difficult to separate. Linseed oil also contained two fractions separable with 
difficulty by fractional crystallization. The melting points of the various 
phytosterols and corresponding acetates were as follows: For corn oil 187.5 
and 127° C., respectively; for linseed oil, fraction one 188 and from 129 to 180'', 
and fraction two 134 and 124®; and for cottonseed oil, fraction one fnnn 188 to 
139° and 124°, and fraction two from 134 to 135° and 110°, respe(*tively. 

Chemical examination of ** chufa,*’ the tubers of Cyperiis esculentns, 
F, B. Power and V. K. Chesnut (Jour, Agr, Research [P. K.], 26 (1928), No. 2, 
pp, 69-75). —Tlu* tubers of C, esculentns, varhuisly known as chufa, earth al¬ 
mond, and rush nut, have been subjected to chemical analysis at the Bureau 
of Chemistry, U. S. D. A. 

The most important constituent is thought to be the fatty oil, a yield of 28.9 
per cent of which was obtained on extraction with light petroleum. An analysis 
of this oil is reported in the paper noted below. Other constituents Isolated 
were sucrose and starch, both of which are present in considerable amounts in 
the tuber. The sucrose is accompanied by a reducing sugar and a gummy ma¬ 
terial, which makes its complete separation difficult. The yield of starch, as 
separated directly from the tuber, was 12 per cent. A small amount of gum 
was separated by basic lead acetate. An enzym capable of hydrolyzing 
amygdalln was found present Negative tests were obtained for alkalis in 
general, caffein, asparagln, cholin, and betaln. 

The constituents of ** chnfa ** oil, a fatty oil from the tubers of Cyperns 
esculentns, W. F. Bat:ghman and G. S. Jamieson (Jour, Agr. Research [17. i5.], 
26 (192S)t No. pp. 77-8)!).—A chemical examination is reported of the oil ob¬ 
tained in the above study. The chemical and physical constants are given as 
follows: Specific gravity 26V25° 0.9120, refractive index at 20"* C, 1.4680, lodlu 
number (Hanus) 76.5, saponification value 191.5, unsaponifiable matter (per 
cent) 0.6, acid value 15.7, acetyl value 10.6, Relchert-Melssl number 0.2, 
Polenske number 0.3, saturated acids (per cent observed) 18.3 (lodin number 
6.6), unsaturated acids (per cent observed) 74,6, saturated acids (per cent 
corrected) 17.1, unsaturated acids (per cent corrected) 75.8, and iodln number 
pf unsaturated adds 96.9. 
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The distribution of glyceride of the rarious fatty acids in the crude oil was 
found to be as follows: Glycerld of myristic acid, trace; of palmitic acid, 11.8 
per cent; of stearic acid, 5.2; of arachidic acid, 0.6; of lignocerlc acid, 0.3; 
of oleic acid, 73.3; and of linollc acid, 5.9 per cent. 

A phytosterol melting at from 134* to 135* 0. was Isolated by F. B. Power 
from the unsaponiflable material. 

A itadj of the darkening of apple tissue, E. U Ovebholses and W. V. 

Cruess (CaUfomia Bta. Tech, Paper 7 (1923), p. 4d).—The extensive investiga¬ 
tion reported in this publication was undertaken with a view to suggesting some 
other method than the use of sulphurous acid for preventing the darkening of 
fruit on drying. Various terms occurring In the report are defined as follows: 
“(1) The oxidizing system is considered to consist of a peroxidase and an or¬ 
ganic peroxld and is designated by the term oxidase. (2) The peroxidase is 
considered to be that part of the oxidizing system which has the power to 
cause the rapid transfer of the oxygen derived from the organic peroxid—^nor¬ 
mally occurring in most fruits, or derived from hydrogen peroxld—to the com¬ 
pounds which undergo oxidation, and behaving as an accelerator of this oxida¬ 
tion process. (8) The organic peroxld is considered to be that portion of the 
oxidizing system which, In the presence of peroxidase, liberates oxygen in an 
active state. (4) The chromogen is considered to be a substance of tannold 
nature found in apples, which upon being oxidized gives rise to a brown 
pigment” 

In the preliminary study of the nature of the darkening process it was 
found that positive tests for peroxidase In the fresh juice and scarified tissue 
of yellow Newtown apples were given with benzldin, tincture of gualac, 
guaiacol, and a-naphthol. Benzldin in 1 per cent aqueous solution proved the 
most satisfactory Indicator of the four. Positive tests for tlie presence of 
organic peroxids were obtained with chromic acid and with potassium lodid 
and starch, using acetic acid in place of the ferrous sulphate in the latter test. 
The first test proved satisfactory for the apple Juice, and the second was pre¬ 
ferable for apple tissue. 

A systematic study was then made of the relationship between the various 
components of the oxidizing system. It was found possible to separate the 
organic peroxld and peroxidase from the chromogen of tiie apple Juice by pre¬ 
cipitation of the enzyms with 95 per cent alcohol, as shown by the fact that 
browning of the solution freed from alcohol did not occur until a solution of 
the enzym precipitate containing the peroxidase and organic peroxid was added. 
Apple Juice boiled to destroy the peroxidase and organic peroxld did not darken 
on the addition of various inorganic catalysts with hydrogen peroxld until the 
acidity was reduced almost to the neutral point. 

Qualitative tests to determine the nature and distribution of the apple chro¬ 
mogen or tannin Indicated that it belongs to the catechol group and Is quite 
evenly distributed in the tissues. 

For the practical purpose of the Investigation, as previously stated, a sys¬ 
tematic study was then made of the effect of various factors upon the chromo¬ 
gen, peroxidase and organic peroxld of apples. 

The peroxld was found to be more susceptible to heat than was the peroxi¬ 
dase* The former was activated at from 73.6 to 78* C. and the latter between 
90 and 100^* 

The storage of apples In rarlous gases and vapors gave satisfactory results 
only In the case of nitrogen. Apples stored for one month in nitrogen remained 
normal In appearance even after removal from the gas and gave positive re¬ 
action for peroxidase and organic peroxld. Apples which had been stored in 
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earb(»i dloxid, hydrogen, oxygen, or in the vapor of carbon disulphld, formalde¬ 
hyde, carbon tetrachlorid, benzene, ether, gasoline, and ethyl alcohol browned 
very rapidly and gave negative reactions for organic peroxid. 

Immersion of slices of apples in 5 per cent solutions of sodium chlorid, hydro¬ 
chloric acid, sodium sulphite, or cane sugar for 3 days prevented darkening of 
the tissue after removal from these solutions, but after similar immersion in 
tap water and in 5 per cent solution of sodium nitrite, sodium nitrate, or 
sodium carbonate darkening occurred. When the slices were immersed for only 
5 minutes in various solutions, 5 per cent hydrochloric acid and 5 per cent 
sodium sulphite prevented, but sodium chlorid, cane sugar, and sodium nitrate 
reduced but did not prevent, subsequent browning. It is thought that the solu¬ 
tion of sodium chlorid checked browning by inhibiting but not destroying the 
activity of the peroxidase and the peroxid. As far as could be Judged by labo¬ 
ratory tests, a satisfactory dried apple product could be obtained after immer¬ 
sion in from 3 to 5 per cent sodium chlorid solutions, although the color was not 
so light as that obtained with sulphured lots. 

With apple juice, browning was almost entirely prevented by n/ 10 solutions 
of ammonium chlorid and of chlorids of barium, calcium, lithium, magnesium, 
potassium, and sodium, while n/ 100 solutions retarded but did not prevent 
browning of the Juice. Sulphates in similar concentrations had no effect in 
checking the browning of apple Juice, with the exception of potassium aluminum 
sulphate, whicli retarded the darkening process. Nitrates increased, acetates 
and tartrates had no appreciable effect upon, and oxalates checked the brown¬ 
ing of the Juice. 

A list of 33 references to the literature is appended. 

Chemical studies of grape pigments.—The anthocyans in Norton and 
Concord grapes, R. J. Ajvdebson (New York State Sta. Tech, But (192S), pp, 
S-19; also in Jour, Biol, Chern,, 57 (1928), No. 8, pp. 795S13). —Using the meth¬ 
ods described by Willsthtter and Zollinger (E. S. R., 34, p. 709), the author 
has isolated and analyzed the coloring matter of two varieties of grai)es, the 
Norton (Vitiff aestivaUs, V, labrusca) and the Concord (F. labruaca). 

The anthocyans In both these varieties were found to be identical and to 
consist of a monoglucosid anthocyanin differing from oenln derived from V. 
vinifera only in the color reaction with ferric chlorid. In water solution the 
color with this reagent changes to purple, but fades quickly to a light brown, 
while in an alcohol solution an intense blue color results, changing in a few 
minutes to a purple, which very slowly changes to a wine red. The anthocy¬ 
anin chlorid corresponds to the formula CaBHaOnCl and yields on hydrolysis 
with boiling Hcl 1 molecule* of glucose and 1 of anthocyanidin chlorid 
OitHibOtOI. This separates in prismatic crystals, which are easily soluble In 
various alcohols and in dilute hydrochloric acid. On treating an aqueous so¬ 
lution of anthocyanidin with ferric chlorid, a momentary purplish color is 
formed which fades Immediately, leaving a nearly colorless solution. The 
same color change takes place in an alcohol solution except that the final solu¬ 
tion Is pale yellow. 

The spectrum of anthocyanin chlorid was found to consist of one broad band, 
with indefinite margins extending from the yellow into the blue. 

A study of the formation of gum levan from sucrose, W. L. Owen (Jour, 
Bad., 8 (1928), No. 5, pp. 421-^445; aUo in La. Planter, 71 (1928), Nos. 17, gp. 
SSl’-SSS; 18, pp. 858, 8541 19, pp. 878, 874). —An investigation is reported of tne 
conditions under which gum levan is formed from sucrose. The results of the 
Investigation have shown that the gum is formed directly from the sucrose by 
derivaJSilves of the potato group of bacteria. The presence of invertase de¬ 
creases gum formation in the proportion in which It hydrolyzes the sucrose 
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and to a degree dependent upon tbe H-lon concentration of the solution. The 
optimum pH value for the development of gum levan is between 6.7 and 7. 
The ability that bacteria of this type have of forming gum levan is thought 
to be easily acquired and fairly easily lost, and to represent “a means by 
which an organism secreting no invertase may convert the unasslmllable di- 
saccharid sucrose Into assimilable forms, and into products whose combined 
osmotic pressure value is lower than that of the original sucrose. In this 
manner the material for supplying the energy for the organism is provided, 
and the environment, if its osmotic value is too high, is rendered more favor¬ 
able for the continued growth and development of the organism.” 

The conditions for acquiring this property are to be found in cane sugar 
factories. The gum-forming bacteria are brought into the mill on particles of 
soil adhering to the cane, but, owing to the resistance of the spores to heat and 
their ability to withstand the osmotic pressure of high density sugars and 
molasses, are able to survive the conditions of the factory. A considerable 
amount of the bacteria Is returned to the soil in the filter press cake and also 
in manure from stock fed the final molasses from the factory. 

The influence of heat on certain chemical and physical properties of 
cows’ milk, R. A. Dutchek {l^ennaplvania Sta. Bui, 181 (1923), pp, 18, 19 ).— 
The properties of raw and pasteurized milk have been compared by J. R. Haag 
and S. R. Shlmer by analyzing the protein-free serums from each kind of milk 
for calcium, phosphorus, and nitrogen. Freezing points, H-ion concentration 
determinations, and nutrition studies with rats have also been made, but no 
significant differences have been observed between raw and pasteurized milk. 
Chemical analyses of the calcium, phosphorus, and nitrogen content of the 
intermediate layer between the sediment and cream line of samples which had 
been centrifuged also failed to reveal any differences between raw milk and 
milk which had been heated from 85 to 212° F. 

Rotation of chemical elements In agriculture, W. Giltnkb and R. M. 
Snyder (Michigan Sta. Quart, Bui., 6 (1923), No, 2, pp. 72-7-}, fig. 1). —A brief 
discussion, with illustrative chart, of the cycle of carbon In nature. 

The titrimetric adjustment of the H-ion concentration of bacteriologlc 
culture media, I. C, Hall (Jour. Boot., 8 (1923), No, 4, pp. 387-Jf92 ),—^The 
technique employed by the author for the titrimetric adjustment of the H-ion 
concentration of culture media is essentially as follows: Assuming a pH value 
of 7 as the optimum reaction, the medium is first tested for alkalinity or 
acidity by adding 0.3 cc. of a 0.04 per cent solution of bromotbymol blue In 
50 per cent alcohol to 10 cc. of the medium in a white evaporating dish or 
in a beaker against a white background. A yellow color indicates an acid, a 
blue color an alkaline, and a green color a neutral medium. If the medium 
is acid sufficient dilute sodium bydroxld is added to bring the color to the 
exact shade of a standard buffer solution adjusted to pH 7 and containing the 
same amount of indicator in a similar vessel. The adjustment of the entire 
lot of the medium is then made, followed by a check test, and by another test 
after sterilization. 

It is emphasized that the standard buffer solution must be prepared with 
great care and checked by the electrometric method, but that subsequent lots 
may be made by the titrimetric method, using the residue of the lot to be re¬ 
placed for the color standard. It has been found that the buffer solution can 
be diluted to a considerable extent wdth ordinary distilled water without any 
color change. Titration without boiling is advocated as a routine procedure. 
The concentration of the Indicator can be varied from 0.1 to 1 cc. of a 0.04 per 
cent alcoholic solution in 10 cc. of the standard buffer without altering the 
reaction. Too great a dilution of the medium should be avoided. 
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Notes on some analytical methodSt H. P. L. Btschoff and B. de 0. Mab- 
cHANo {Jour* Bo. African Chem. Inst., 6 (19B3)f No. 2^pp.53S0). —Oommentson 
various analytical methods for soils and fertilizers are given as follows: 

I. The determination of available potash in soils ,—The method employed in 
this determination consists in shaking 200 gm. of air-dried soil for 24 hours in 
a rotary shaker with 2 liters of 1 per cent citric acid, evaporating 1,500 cc. 
of the filtered solution to dryness, and igniting the residue to destroy organic 
matter. The residue is then treated by the Neubauer method (E. S. R,, 17, 
p. 731). To determine whether any loss of potash occurs in the various pro¬ 
cesses subsequent to the first extraction, the determination was conducted on 
two types of soil, one containing but little calcium and the other rich in 
calcium carbonate. A known amount of potassium chlorid was added at 
each stage of the operation and the amount of potassium recovered compared 
with that known to be present. No loss of potassium was noted. 

II. The determination of citric soluble phosphoric oxid in basic slag.-^A 
study is reported of the effect of variations in several factors on the determina¬ 
tion of citric soluble phosphoric acid in basic slag by the method previously 
noted (E. S. K, 41, p. 411), As tested on four different samples of slag, 
Including a composite sample, it was found that the time of shaking and type 
of shaker have very little effect on the amount of phosphoric oxid going into 
solution. Increasing the amount of 2 per cent citric acid by 50 per cent raised 
the amount to a slight but not marked extent. 

III. The influence of fine grinding on the solubility of bone and of rook 
phosphate in citric acid. —^Determinations of citric-soluble phosphoric acid are 
reported for samples of bone meal of different degrees of fineness obtained by 
grinding to pass through 1 mm., 1 mm., and 100-mesh sieves. A marked increase 
in the percentage of citric-soluble material was noted with Increasing fineness 
of the sample. It is recommended that for this determination the samples 
should not be ground or sifted. 

The determination of potash in mixed fertilizers, E. C. Rees and G. 
Ingham (Jour. Bo. African Chem. Inst., 6 (1928). No. 2. pp. 49-52).--The sources 
of error in the Official (alternative) method of determining potash in mixed 
fertilizers are outlined and discussed. Attention is called to a method known 
as the method of Oorenwlnder and Contamine included in Scott’s Standard 
Methods of Analysis under the heading of modified chloroplatinate method. 
In this, after heating to char the organic matter and expel the ammonium 
salts, the residue is boiled for a short time with a little concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, diluted with water, boiled 15 minutes longer, and then made up 
to mark. An aliquot is treated with sufficient platlnic chlorid to combine with 
all the bases present, evaporated to dryness, and treated with 80 per cent 
alcohol in the usual way. The residue is then treated with hot water to 
dissolve the potassium platlnic chlorid, and the solution is heated to boiling 
and treated with sodium formate, which reduces the platinum salt to colloidal 
platinum. A small amount of hydrochloric acid is added and the solution 
boiled, after which the platinum is washed on the filter with hot water until 
free from chlorids and is finally ignited and weighed. 

This method is said to have the advantage of being much shorter than the 
Official method and to be free from the objection to the latter on the ground 
of possible occlusion of the potash in the heavy precipitates obtained by the 
addition of barium hydroxld and ammonium carbonate. 

Some observations on the sulphate-molybdate method of determining 
phosphoric oxid, V. A. Bbcklit and A. Maeais (Jour. Bo. African Chem. Inst., 
e? No. 3, pp. 55-^3).—Attention is called to errors that may arise In the 
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(letermliiation of phosphoric acid by the sulphate-molybdate method of Mar- 
chand (B. S. R., 41, p. 411) through dissociation of the phosphomolybdate 
precipitate, with consequent increase in acidity during the washing of the 
precipitate with sodium nitrate. The theory of this dissociation is discussed, 
and practical directions are given for avoiding it. It is recommeiided that the 
precipitate be washed carefully by decantation three times with 3 per cent 
sodium nitrate solution, and that in the succeeding washings the wash bottle 
be used as little as possible in transferring the precipitate to the crucible. 
The washings should be made with 20 cc. quantities, and the suction so ar¬ 
ranged that the 20 cc. run through in not more than one minute. The acidity 
of the filtrate should be cnrefully watched from the fifth washing, and care 
should be taken that the precipitate does not stand undrained. As soon as 
the filtrate gives a red color with plienolphthalein on the addition of 0.05 cc. 
n/10 sodium hydroxid, the washing should be stopped. 

Investigation of different methods of testing Babcock milk bottles, 0. 0. 
WnjJAMS (So. African Jour. ScL, 19 (1922). pp. 1S2-136). —A comparison is re¬ 
ported ol' three methods of calibrating Babcock test bottles, namely, the volu¬ 
metric and gravimetric methods using distilled water and the gravimetric 
method using mercury. The volumetric method is considered to be the least 
open to error of the three and the most practical for constant use. 

The chemical analysis of cotton.— ^l, The absorption of methylene blue 
by cotton, C. Biktwell, D. A. Cltbbens, and B. P. Ridqb (Brit. Cotton Indus. 
Research Assoc., Shirley Inst. Mem., 2 (1923), No. IH, pp. 227-243, fig. 1). —A sys¬ 
tematic study has been made of the absorption of methylene blue, as determined 
by colorimetric or titrimetric methods, by a large number of samples of 
bleached cotton from different sources in the form of loose fiber, yarn, or cloth. 

One of the determining factors in the extent of absorption was found to be 
the origin of the cotton. Egyptian cotton, wherever grown, showed consistently 
higher absorption than American cotton. Another factor influencing the ab¬ 
sorption was the alkalinity of the ash of the cotton, which depends upon the 
efliciency of the washing process. For this reason it is necessary to wash all 
samples carefully with acid before making the methylene blue test. With the 
same type of cotton the absorption of methylene blue is a measure of the effi¬ 
ciency of the bleaching process. If the scouring process does not remove all 
of the noncellulose impurities of the raw material, the resulting absorption is 
high. The addition of soap or olein in the process of bleaching also results 
in ail increased absorption of methylene blue. Processes such as calendering 
and mercerizing have no effect upon the absorption. 

With cotton material of known origin it is thought that the methylene blue 
absorption test furnishes a method of following quantitatively the purification 
of the cellulose during bleaching and of measuring the success of the bleaching 
process. If the bleaching process is known the test can be used to furnish 
information on the origin of the raw cotton, particularly in distinguishing 
between Egyptian and American cottons. 

Peterminatioii of reducing sugars, W. D. Horne (Facts About Sugar, 17 
(1923), No. 18, pp. 41^t 413). —This is a brief description of the method developed 
by Lane and Eynon for the volumetric determination of reducing sugars by 
means of Pehling's solution with the use of an internal indicator (E. S. R., 49, 
p. 310). 

Neutral clarification and how to secure it, A. H. Aij.i:n (La. Planter, 71 
(1923), No. 8, pp. 151, 152). —Corallln is recommended in place of litmus in de¬ 
termining the reaction of raw sugar Juices for subsequent neutral defecation. 
The method is described, and data are given on the effect of neutral defecation 
on the lime content of the Juice. 
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Bacterial decompoaition of oliTes during picklingt W. V. Cbubsi and B. H. 

Guthieb (California Sta.Bul, S68 (1923), pp, 3-15, figs, 6).—Investigations con¬ 
ducted during the olive picking seasons of 1921-22 and 1922-23 on the causes of 
bacterial decomposition of ripe olives during pickling are reported, with recom¬ 
mendations for the prevention of such spoilage. 

The bacterial decomposition was found to occur more frequently during the 
washing of the fruit following the final lye treatment than at any other 
stage of the pickling process. The spoilage is marked first by the development 
of a characteristic sour odor and flavor, followed by bleaching of the olives, 
the formation of gas in the olives and brine, the appearance of “ floaters on 
the surface of the water or brine due to the formation of gas pockets, and 
finally the putrefaction of the olives. It is stated that the financial loss in 
California from this cause was over $75,000 in 1921. 

The investigation of the various factors responsible for the spoilage showed 
that the condition is caused by several types of organisms which may or may 
not be gas formers, and that the source of the infection is originally bacteria 
present in the olives and subsequently contamination of the tanks. Difteront 
varieties showed varying susceptibility to infection in decreasing order of 
Sevillano, Ascolano, Manzanillo, and Mission. 

The temperature of the wash water was found to be an important factor in 
the development of infection. Spoilage was comparatively rare when the tem¬ 
perature of the water in the pickling vats was lower than 60® F. and also un¬ 
der conditions of storage in brine for several weeks before pickling. 

As a control measure It is recommended that the olives be stored in brine 
for at least 25 days before pickling. The brine should have a concentration of 
from 6 to 7 per cent of salt for the first week, with an increase to 10 per cent 
for the remainder of the period. In factories where the wash water is cold 
(40 to 50®) the fermentation may be arrested by lye treatment, but in factories 
using water above 60® the olives fermenting during pickling should be pasteur¬ 
ized at 190® for 15 minutes, cooled to room temperature, treated with dilute 
lye to the pit, exposed 24 hours to the air to darken, and washed free from lye 
as rapidly as possible. 

In factories in which bacterial decomposition has become established, the 
vats should be sterilized with boiling water and the washing process should 
be hastened as much as possible. The fruit should be stored no longer than 
necessary In dilute brine after pickling and should be canned as soon as 
possible. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Collected scientific papers of John Aitken, edited by G. G. Knoti’ (Cam¬ 
bridge: Vniv, Press, 1923, pp. XXI’^591, pis. 5, figs. 62; rev. in Nature [London), 
112 (192$), No. 2814, pp, 425, This is a collection of 38 papers selected as 

the more important of the hundred or more scientific contributions of Aitken, 
which covered a rather wide field of physical research. Fourteen of the papers 
deal with what Is considered Aitken’s most notable contribution to science, 
viz, his studies on the relation of dust to condensation of water vapor and 
other atmospheric phenomena. The collection also contains papers dealing 
with the formation of dew, the dynamics of cyclones jand anticyclones, and vari¬ 
ous other subjects. It is of Interest to note that Aitken’s conclusions (1885) 
that dew results mainly, if not entirely, from the condensation of water vapor 
arising from the soil and that dewdrops on leaves of plants are the condensed 
ezhalations of the plants, are in general accord with results and conclusions 
pievionsly reported by Levi Stodcbridge (1879). 
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Weather proverbe and paradoxes, W. J. Humphbeys (BalWnore: WilUams 
d Wilkins Co.^ 192S, pp. VIII +125, pis. 16, figs. 2). —This differs from other col¬ 
lections of weather proverbs and sayings in that it attempts to separate the 
true and helpful from the false and misleading,” and to show that many of 
them are ” based upon abundant and accurate observations ” and are therefore 
reliable and useful. 

Olimatic cycles, H. I. Jensen (Queensland Agr. Jour., 20 (1928), 2fo. 5, pp. 
36J, S62). —In further brief discussion of the dependence of terrestrial weatlier 
upon sun spot periods (K. S. R., 50, p. 315), the author emphasizes the im¬ 
portance of further study of the factors which determine the solar cycles. 

Group distribution and periodicity of annual rainfall amounts, K. E. 
UoRTON (V. 8. Mo. Weather Rev., 51 (1928), No. 10, pp. 515-521, figs. 2). —In 
this study of the annual rainfall at Padua, 1725-1900; Havana, 1859-1914; 
New Bedford, Mass., 1814-1913; Cincinnati, 1850-1914; Albany. 1820-1918; 
and San Diego, 1850-51 to 1917-18, the author develops and applies a formula 
which Is designed to facilitate group distribution of rainfall records and to 
afford “ a more direct and precise criterion of periodicity.” 

New rainfall maps in Brazil, M. Jekfekson (Oeogr. Rev., li (1024), No. 1, pp. 
121-185, figs. 4). —^This is a brief critique of the recent contributions of Morize, 
(-arvallio, and Ferraz on the dstribution of rainfall in Brazil. 

The cotton plant in relation to temperature and rainfall, C. B. Williams 
(Rgypt Min. Agr., Tech, and Sci. 8erv. Bui. 82 (1928), pp. [i]+5, pU. 2).—Data 
from various sources regarding temperature and rainfall in different cotton 
growing regions, including among others those of Egypt, the Sudan, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Madras, Nigeria, Turkestan, and Texas, are shown In diagrams whicli 
are briefly interpreted. 

With regard to temperature, these countries are considered of three types, 
those in w'hich (1) cotton is a summer crop, (2) a winter crop, and (3) a 
year-round crop. In the first group cotton is planted on a rising temperature, 
in the second on a falling temperature. Tlie possible extremes of temi)erature 
are from —20® 0. (—4® F.) in Texas, Turkestan, and Chosen to 55.5'" C. 
(131.9® F. ) in the Sudan. The average temiierature at planting varies from a 
little over 10° C. (50 F.) in Turkestan to over 32° C. (89.0® F.) in the Sudan. 
The average extremes at this time are from about 3 to 40® C. (37.4 to 104° 
F.). The average temperature of the period of growth is between 24 and 28® 
0. (75.2 and 82.4° F.). There is wide variation in rainfall, which in some 
cases is tlie determining factor. As in case of temperature, however, tliere is 
a ” gradual increase in the constancy of conditions as we reach the time of the 
first picking. ... By the time the bolls begin to ripen there is, in none of 
the countries showm, more than 50 mm. (2 in.) of rain in a month, and fre¬ 
quently the fall for several months about this time is negligible,” the deficiency 
being made up by irrigation. 

Monthly Weather Review (XJ. 8. Mo. Weather Rev„ 51 (1928), Nos. 9, pp. 
487-495, pis. 11, figs. 22; 10, pp. 497-560, pis. 84, figs. 19). addition to de¬ 
tailed summaries of meteorological, climatological, and seismological data and 
weather conditions for September and October. 1923, and bibliographical in¬ 
formation, reprints, reviews, abstracts, and minor notes, these numbers con¬ 
tain the following contributions: 

No. 9. —^The Law of Pressure Ratios and Its Application to the Charting of 
Isobars in the Lower Levels of the Troposphere (Ulus.), by C. L. Meislnger; 
The Winds of Oklahoma and East Texas (Ulus.), by J. A. Riley; Upper Air 
Observations at Sea, by F. G. Williams; The Anticyclone of September 12-18, 
1923 (illus.), by A. J. Henry; Frequencies of Monthly and Seasonal Rainfalls 
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of Various Depths at San Jose, Calif. (Ulus.), by E. S. Nichols; Typhoon at 
Guam, M. I., March lQ«-27, 1923 (Ulus.), by J. H. West and J. D. Swartwout; 
Weather and the Berkeley Fire, by G. W. Alexander; Record-breaking Raln- 
faU In Southern Michigan (Ulus.), by R. M. Dole; and Tornado at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, September 28, 1923, by M. V. Robins. 

No. 10. —Hernandez on the Temperature of Mexico (Ulus.), by Henry (B. 
S.R.50,p. 116); Climate of San Jose, Calif, (illus.), by Nichols; Group Dis¬ 
tribution and Periodicity of Annual Rainfall Amounts (Ulus.), by R. E. Hor¬ 
ton (see p. 415); East Winds on the North Pacific Coast (Ulus.), by E. L. 
Wells; and Note on Trade Winds in Hawaii (Ulus.), by T. A. Blair. 

Weather infiuences in the British Isles, C. E. P. Bbooks (Nature [London], 
112 (1928), No. 2828, pp. 884-886). —It is stated that “the weather of the Brit¬ 
ish Isles, apart from seasonal temperature changes, is almost entirely terres¬ 
trial in its control, being dependent on the distribution of pressure over the 
North Atlantic and Arctic Oceans and the Continent of Europe.** The domi¬ 
nant factors of control are “ the area of low pressure which is generaUy found 
in the neighborhood of Iceland or southern Greenland, and is termed the 
Icelandic minimum; the area of high pressure which occupies the eastern 
Atlantic near and south of the Azores, termed the Azores anticyclone; and in 
winter, the area of high pressure which is centered in Siberia and extends in 
a west-south-westerly direction towards the Azores anticyclone.’* If it were 
possible to forecast definitely the position and intensity of these three centers 
of action, “ we .should be well on the road to true long-range weather forecast¬ 
ing.** This is not possible with present knowledge, but such information as is 
now available encourages further research. 

The influences which control British weather are so many and so diverse 
“ that small fluctuations of the solar constant elicit no obvious response. . . . 
Periodicities in weather there undoubtedly are, but they are usually either so 
small in amplitude as to be of academic Interest only or they show baffling 
changes of phase and amplitude.** For example, “ the standard deviation from 
normal of a month’s rainfall in London is about 60 per cent, while the varia¬ 
tion attributable to the Briickner cycle is less than 3 per cent A similar 
criticism applies to Sir William Beveridge’s periodicities in the price of 
wheat.** 

The climate of the Netherlands Indies, I-III, C. Bhaak (K. Magnet, en 
Met. Ohserv. Batavia. Verhandel. 8 [1921’-!923], pts. 1, pp. VI-^68+18, pis. 2; 
2, pp. in+65-^147+19-^0, pis. 8, figs. 19; 8, pp. in+149-^21+51--89, pis. 7, figs. 
3 ).—These are parts of a general treatise, in the Dutch language with full Eng¬ 
lish summaries, on the climate of the Netherlands East Indian Archipelago. 
The first part is descriptive of the earlier meteorological work and of the gen¬ 
eral climatic features of the Archipelago as a whole. The second part deals 
with the local climate of the different islands. The third part deals, specifically 
and in detail, with rainfall and the conditions which influence its amount and 
distribution throughout the Archipelago. 

The available data regarding rainfall are summarized as a rule up to 1921, 
The rainfall varies widely as regards time and place but is generally large, 
annual rainfalls of less than a meter being a great exception. The greatest 
rainfall recorded is 6,829 mm. (271.86 in.) and the smallest 530 mm. “ When 
leaving the Equator and approaching Australia, the distribution of rainfall 
over the year changes more and more. A division into a dry and wet season 
becomes apparent, which is most clearly marked in the extreme southeast** 
Excessive droughts occur perhaps once in 10 to 20 years. Among the factors 
controlling the rainfall which are discussed are (1) condensation in the 
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tropical rain belt, (2) the monsoons, (3) phenomena during monsoon changes, 
and (4) local inlluences. Observations are recorded which show a daily varia¬ 
tion of rainfall at sea nearly the reverse of that of typical land stations. 

SOILS—FERTIUZEES. 

The auxotaxic curve as a means of classifying soils and studying their 
colloidal properties, A. E. Vinson and C. N. Gatlin (Jour, Agr, Research [U, 
26 (192S), No, i, pp, ll-J3y figs. 4)- —a contribution from tlm University 
of Arizona, four auxograph charts drawn by a few southwestern soils are 
presented and briefly discussed. 

The belief is expressed ** that every dry soil on swelling in distilled water 
at a given temperature will produce a characteristic auxotaxic curve that can 
be duplicateJd repeatedly. This curve appears to integrate at least four prop¬ 
erties of the soil: Texture, colloidal organic matter, colloidal inorganic matter, 
and soluble salts, and, indirectly, specific gravity, the original thickness of 
tlie 10-gin. disk being determined l)y this factor. In addition to these prop¬ 
erties of the soil itself, the curve Integrates temperature, viscosity, and the 
presence of electrolytes and colloids in the medium in which the swelling occurs. 
... It is believed that if a large number of auxotaxic curves drawn on the 
same coordinates and representing the recognized soil types were recorded, 
they could i)e used in the classification of soils to the greatest advantage along 
with other methods now in use.” 

Studies of methods of determining the rate of swelling in soils showed that, 
while the auxotaxic curve of any soil in distilled water under standard con¬ 
ditions is fixed, it may be modified by the addition of electrolytes, molecules 
such as sugar, or colloids. Electrolytes in the water accelerate the rate of 
swelling. Twenty per cent of cane sugar retardi*d the swelling of calcareous 
clay. Small amounts of gelatin accelerated the rate of swelling, and large 
amounts retarded it. “ The fact that the same concentration of colloid has a 
markedly dliferent effect on tlie rate of expansion of diflerent soils suggests 
that here also may be found another means of studying the colloidal properties 
of different soils. Small amounts of electrolytes accompanying strong solu¬ 
tions of gelatin also greatly modify its effect.” 

An instance is cited in which the lateral crushing of a tile line was ex¬ 
plained by the auxotaxic curve. 

Methods of measuring the plasticity of clays, F. P. Hall (U. S. Dept. 
Com., Bur. Standards Tecdmol. Paper 234 {1923), pp. 345-S6(}, figs, i?).—Criti¬ 
cisms concerning the more important methods of measuring the plasticity of 
clays are given in the first part of this publication. The second part is dtv 
voted to tlie presentation of experimental data collected with the use of the 
Bingham idastometer, an instrument which has been recently brought forward 
for measuring the plasticity of paints, greases, and other semirigid materials, 
and which, in effect, is a modified capillary tube viscosimeter. 

The survey of the methods for measuring plasticity led to the conclusion 
that none of them Is entirely satisfactory, and that plasticity is a resultant of 
two factors and perhaps more. It w’as very difficult to obtain concordant results 
with most of the methods, and on account of the heterogeneity of the system 
clay-water it was very difficult to formulate mathematical equations that 
would satisfy the observations. It was possible to detect slight changes of 
consistency In clay slips with the Bingham plastometer. It is believed possible 
to determine roughly the relative plasticities of clays when comparing plasto¬ 
meter curves over the same range of flow and with the same capillary, but the 
results are not independent of the dimensions of the capillary used. They are 
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thus empirical, and are comparable only when they are obtained with the game 
capillary. 

It is considered highly probable that with the nse of some type of plasto- 
meter other than the capillary tube type absolute values of the two plasticity 
components, namely, yield value and mobility, can be determined, but that 
with the capillary tube type the case is complicated by the presence of such 
phenomena as slippage, end effects, etc. 

On the mechanical analysis of soil containing heavy minerals, B. uk 0. 
Marchand (»So. African Jour. Sol., JS (1922), No. S-i, pp. 228^226). — An attempt 
is made in this article to solve the problem of the mechanical analysis of soil 
containing heavy minerals. It Is shown that the whole question is complicated 
by the nature of the heavy mineral present, and that when the proportion of 
such modifying constituents is large, mechanical analysis Is almost worthless 
as a basis of comparison. 

The valne of mineralogical examination in determining soil types, with 
a method of examination and a comparison of certain English and Scot¬ 
tish soils, J. Hendrick and G. Newlands (Jour. Agr. Sci. [England], 18 (1928), 
No. 1, pp. 1-17, flg. 1). —In a contribution from the North of Scotland College 
of Agriculture and the University of Aberdeen, the results of examiuations of 
soils from a number of different localities in England and representative of 
a number of different types are reported. 

A mechanical analysis was first made, and the resulting fine gravel, coarse 
sand, and fine sand, after ignition, were further separated by means of the 
heavy liquid bromoform into three mineral groups, which comprised the ortho- 
clase group characteri7ied by potash feldspar, the quartz group characterized 
by quartz, and the ferrosllicate group characterized by ferroniagneaian sili¬ 
cates and iron oxids. 

It was found that the soils, all more or less of glacial drift origin, differed 
considerably in mineral content. This depended upon the nature of the rock 
from which the drift was derived. Soils arising from glacial drift, originally 
of sedimentary formation, were generally composed almostly entirely of quartz 
with comparatively small amounts of silicates, while at the other extreme soils 
of which the original material was of basic igneous formation contained al¬ 
most no quartz and were rich In silicates. By means of the methods of separa¬ 
tion used, combined by microscopic examination, it was found possible to con¬ 
trast mineralogically certain English and Scottish soil types. The fine sand ob¬ 
tained by mechanical analysis proved most useful for this purpose. 

The results as a whole are taken to Indicate that a short mineralogical ex¬ 
amination affords a useful method of grading soils according to the reserve 
of bases which they contain in the form of silicates, and of distinguishing 
those which have little of such reserve from those which have rich reserves 
of the principal bases required by plants. 

Livingston County soils, J. G. Mosieb, S. V. Holt, F. A. Fisher, B. E. De 
Turk, and H. J. Sniper (Illinois 8ta. Soil Rpt, 25 (1928), pp. 55, pis. 4, figs. 
4). —^This survey deals with the soils of an area of 659,041 acres lying entirely 
within the Wisconsin glaciation in northeastern Illinois, and reports chemical 
analyses of the prevailing soil types. The topography varies In general from 
flat to rolling. Apparently the entire county is well drained. 

The soils are grouped as upland prairie, upland timber, terrace, swamp, and 
bottom land, and residual soils. The upland prairie soils cover the greater part 
of the area and the brown silt loam and black clay loam are the prevailing 
types, covering 75.8 and 16.9 per cent of the area, reisg;>ectively. 
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A general dlgcussion of the Important principles of soil fertility is appended, 
and data from experiment fields on the crop adaptations and fertility require¬ 
ments of the prevailing soil types are embodied in a supplement. 

Sandy soils of northern Michigan* M. M. McCool {Michigan St a. Quart, 
Bul,f 6 {1923) f No. 2, pp. fig* 1). —^The results of some of the studies of the 

sandy soils of northern Michigan are briefly presented, indicating that the 
agricultural value and moisture-holding capacity depend largely upon tlie 
thickness and nature of the bro\sTi layer. 

Soils in relation to forestry* J. O. Veatcu {Michigan Sta. Quart. BuL, 6 
(1923)f No. 2t pp. 67-69). —The results of recent studies are briefly summarized, 
suggesting a correlatl(»n between soil types, forest types, and plant associations 
in the State. 

Soil survey of St. Louis County* Mo.* H. H. Khuskkopf and 1). B. Pbatapas 
{U. S. Dept. Agr., Adv, Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1919, pp. 111-^-517-562, 
pis. 4, fig. 1, map 1). —^This survey, made in cooperation with the Missouri Ex¬ 
periment Station, deals with the soils of an area of 360,960 acres lying at the 
northeast edge of the Ozark region in east-central Missouri. Approximately 
three-fourths of the county, including the northern and eastern parts, is pre¬ 
vailingly gently rolling. The southwestern part of the county is hilly. The 
drainage of the entire county flows through short streams into the Missouri, 
Mississippi, and Meramec Kivers. 

The upland soils of the county are said to be predominantly brown in color, 
silty in texture, well drained, and of great depth. The principal soil material 
is loess, and difl'erences in soil character are mainly due to weathering rather 
than to origin. Including rough stony land and riverwash, 26 soil types of 19 
series are mapped, of which the Memphis and Clinton silt loams cover 31.4 
and 13.2 per cent of the area, respectively. 

Soil survey of Onslow County* N. C.* li. 0. Jurney et ae. ((/, S. Dept, Agr., 
Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1921, pp. III+101-127, fig. 1, map i).--This 
survey, made in cooiKU-atioii with the North Carolina Department of Agriculture 
and the North Carolina Station, deals with the soils of an area of 480,000 acres 
in the Coastal Plain region in southeastern North Carolina. The topography 
varies from flat to gently rolling and rolling. It is stated that natural drain¬ 
age has not been established over a large part of the county. 

The soils are derived from unconsolidated sands, sandy clay, and clay. In¬ 
cluding muck, swamp, tidal marsh, and coastal beach, 22 soil types of 13 
series are mapped, of which the Norfolk fine sand constitutes 15 per cent 
of the area and is the most extensive type. The Norfolk fine sand and fine 
sandy loam, Dunbar and Onslow fine sandy loams, and Susquehanna clay 
loam are the important agricultural soils. 

Piedmont peat [Italy]* T. Sola {Staz. Sper. Agr. Ital., 55 {1922), No. 1-3, pp. 
29-33). —A brief study of the peats of the Piedmont secti(^ of northwestern 
Italy is presented, including chemical analyses of nine samples. These showed 
that the ash content of these samples varied from 10.94 to 41.94 per cent 
The calorific power of the peat gas ranged from 4,850 calories per cubic meter 
in the peat containing 10.94 per cent of ash to 2,763 calories in that con¬ 
taining 41,94 per cent of ash. The sulphur content was relatively low, while 
the nitrogen content was relatively high. It Is concluded that this material 
is susceptible of profitable industrial development. 

Soil survey notes.—The Darrang District, H. R. Cooper and C. li. Hauler 
(Indian Tea Assoc., Soi. Dept. Quart. Jour., 1923, No. 1, pp. 20-30, pis. 5).—This 
paper deals with the soils of the Darrang District, which Is a strip of land 
lying between the Brahmaputra River and Himalaya Mountains. These soils 
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Include infertile sandy soils, rich loams, and old red soils. Tabular and 
other data on the mechanical and chemical composition of these soils are 
included. 

Some observations on barren soils of lower Bari Doab Colony in the 
Punjab, S, M. Nasib {Agr. Research InsU, Pma, Bui, 145 (192S), pp. [l]+fi).— 
This report deals with the physical, chemical, and biological properties of the 
arid soils of an area of about 300,000 acres in the Punjab. 

Chemical studies indicated that the infertility of these soils is due to the 
fact that the total water-soluble alkali salts are very high and are sufficient 
to prevent crop production. In this connection it is shown that the con¬ 
tents of clilorids and sulphates are much above the toxic limits. 

No active bacteria were found on examining an aqueous suspension of the 
soil under the microscope. Microscopic examination of soils inoculated with 
six different soil organisms showed that after three days* incubation the 
organisms In the original set had already perished, while where conditions 
were made suitable by neutralizing the excess of alkali they were able to 
continue their existence, although the growth was retarded. 

Ammonification studies showed that, while the figures for ammonlfication 
in the case of alkali soil were very low In comparison with those for normal 
soil, the ammonifying bacteria were still active and able to tolerate large 
quantities of toxic salts, in the presence of which higher plants could not 
flourish. 

Reclamation experiments indicated that the most efficient and economical 
way to restore soil fertility and to remove the toxic agents is the installation 
of artificial drains and the application of gypsum, followed by flooding with 
water, thus removing the alkali salts from the soil entirely. 

Keprosentative Transvaal soils.—IV, The high veld sandy soil, B. m C. 
Mabchand (Union Bo, Africa Dept, Agr. Jour., 7 (1923), No. 1, pp. 82-85).—In 
the fourth contribution to the subject (E. S. R., 46, p. 712), data on the nature, 
origin, and mechanical and chemical composition of the high veld sandy soil 
occurring on the high veld of the Pretoria, Middelburg, Bethal Ermelo, Carolina, 
and Heidelberg districts are presented. This soil is said to be gray, brownish- 
gray, or occasionally red in color and is light in texture, but passes in many 
cases into a sandy loam. A sharp distinction can generally be drawn between 
the soil and subsoil. 

The mechanical analyses indicated that this soil is a sand of medium texture. 
The percentage of clay was very much higher in the subsoil than in the surface 
soil, and the subsoil is classed as sandy loam. A considerable portion of the clay 
in these subsoils consisted of finely divided hydrated ferric oxid. The surface 
soil was extremely pervious to water and the subsoil considerably less so. 

The chemical analyses indicated that the percentages of lime and magnesia 
were invariably Iqp^r, and the soil had the character of one from which all basic 
material had been removed by leaching. The reaction was always decidedly 
acid, and in many places, due to the accumulation of sour humus, the high veld 
sandy soil passed Into an extremely acid peaty soil. The percentage of potash 
present was very moderate, and there was a marked deficiency in phosphoric 
add. 

Brief Information on the fertility treatment of this soil is presented. 

The measurement of the H-ion concentration In South African soils in 
relation to plant distribution and other ecological problems, J. W. Bews 
and R. D. Aitkee (So, African Jour, Sdi,, 19 (1922), pp, 198-206), —Some of the 
preliminary results of studies of the H-ion concentration of certain South 
African koils are presented and discussed, with particular reference to the in** 
fluence of^soil addity on plant distribution. 
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Samples of low veld soils were found to be slightly acid, while a typical 
sample taken from under a specimen of thorn tree proved to be neutral. High 
veld soils from an altitude of about 4,300 ft on steep slopes showed a very 
acid reaction, while soil from the center of the bush on lower slopes was 
neutral. While all high veld soils are acid, forest soils on the whole are ap¬ 
parently not so acid as open grass veld soils. Soils from an open grassy north 
slope were considerably more acid than those from a forested south slope. 

Suggestions for future studies are included. 

The moisture equivalent of heavy soils, A. F. Joseph and F. J. Maktin 
{Jour, Agr, Sci, [England], IS (192S), No. 1, pp. 49-59, flg. 1 ).—Studies con¬ 
ducted at the Wellcome Tropical Research Laboratories at Khartum on the 
relations between the moisture equivalent of soils and such soil properties as 
salinity and alkalinity are reported. The soils used were for the most part 
very heavy, consisting of over 50 per cent clay, and were usually situated 
under climatic conditions necessitating the use of heavy Irrigation. 

The results Indicate that the moisture equivalent of a normal soil diminished 
as the weight of soil taken for the determination increased. Some soils were 
found to be particularly impervious to water in thick layers. In these cases 
the moisture equivalent increased as the weight of soil taken and sometimes 
became very large owing to water-logging. Dilute solutions of flocculating 
salts, such as calcium sulphate or ammonium nitrate or sulphate, reduced and 
sodium carbonate increased the moisture equivalent. 

The effect of sodium carbonate was complicated. With gradually increasing 
concentration, the moisture equivalent first diminished and then increased to 
a maximum, after which there was further diminution. Soil samples which 
easily showed water-logging in the Briggs-McLane apparatus had a higher 
concentration of OH ions than those which did not. While the colloidal con¬ 
tent of a clay seemed related to its moisture equivalent, no such connection 
appeared to exist for substances such as kaolin or aluminum hydroxid. 

A brief description of certain experimental methods used is appended. 

The clover v. timothy rotation experiment on the station farm at Geneva. 
R. 0. CoLLisoN and J. D. Habi.an {New York State Sta. Tech. Bui. 94 {1923), 
pp. 6 , S6-40 )*—^This is a brief statistical study of experiments reported in Bulle¬ 
tin 405 of the station (E. S. R., 42, p. 326). 

Fertilizer experiment with hot composted stable manure, O. Kron (Mitt. 
Deut. Landw. Oesell., 38 {1923), No. 28, pp. 380-384, figs. 2 ).—This is a report 
of the second year of experiments with composted stable manure, previously 
reported by Bornemann (E. S. R., 46, p. 818). 

The results of two years’ experiments with wheat and of one year with 
potatoes indicate that the fertilizer value, with specrial reference to the nitrogen 
content, of artificially composted stable manure is about twice that of ordinary 
manure which has not been composted. It was noted that the losses of nitrogen 
through composting were from 15 to 20 per cent as compared to a loss of 
more than 30 per cent from stable manure conserved by other methods. The 
use of a so-called manure silo for composting is briefly discussed. 

Cause of nitrogen losses from urine, solid manure, and other organic 
substances, O. Nolte {Landw. Vers. Sta., 99 {1922), No. 4-5, pp. 287-292 ).— 
Studies are reported which indicated that there is apparently no relation 
between nitrogen losses and the formation and subsequent destruction of 
nitrates in liquid and solid manures, urine, etc. It was found that nitrogen 
losses from stored manure were less under anaerobic than under aerobic 
conditions. 

Fertilizer plat experiments on the station farm at Geneva, R. C. Coixi- 
aON and J. D. Habian {New York State Sta. Tech. Bui. 94 {19143), pp. 6, 7, 40 - 
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56, 61S5, fig, i).—^The resulte of eight years of fertilization experiments on 104 
A-acre plat**! on a part of the station farm are reported. The soil was made 
up of Ontario loam and Dunkirk clay loam of rather high productivity. The 
plats were divided into six series, two of which were cropped with a rotation 
of com, oats, and two years of alfalfa, and had a fertilization plan different 
from the other four series which were cropped with a rotation of potatoes, 
wheat, and two years of alfalfa. 

The alfalfa maintained the production level without a falling off during 
the 8-year period, but whether or not at the expense of soil nitrogen could 
not be stated definitely. The element most needed seemed to be potassiuiPi 
although the total supply of potassium was large. A need for this element in 
available form was evident in all the plat series, but not on all crops ?n all 
series. The soil did not respond definitely to phosphorus, although when acid 
phosphate was applied with manure a large increase over manure alone was 
secured on oats and alfalfa. 

Nitrogen applied with phosphorus gave increased yields on potatoes but 
not on any of the other crops. The response of crops to nitrate applications 
was not marked, although the two series on the soil with the highest total 
nitrogen content responded least to the application of sodium nitrate. 

Rock phosphate applied at the rate of 1,000 lbs. per acre proved as efficient 
a source of phosphorus on this soil as acid phosphate at the rate of 600 Iba 
per acre, although this comparison was made on a soil which did not resi>ond 
definitely to applications of phosphorus. Gypsum at the rate of 1,000 lbs. 
per acre was apparently not beneficial in increasing crop yields either when 
added alone, with rock phosphate, or in a complete fertilizer. 

“ Field experiments need better planning and more rigid control, rather than 
radical changes in the field method of research. Many of the more exact 
laboratory methods might well be applied to field work and still keep the plant 
and the soil in their natural environment.” 

[Chemical studies on the general fertilizer plats at the Pennsylvania 
Station], J. W. White and F. J. Hot.oen {Pennsylvania Sta. Bui 181 (1928), 
pp. 8-11 ),—Studies of the organic matter of composite samples taken in 1921 
from plats treated with manure showed that after 40 years of continuous crop¬ 
ping an average of 85 per cent of the organic matter applied was lost from the 
soil. The plat treated with lime and manure showed more residual organic 
matter than where the same amount of manure was used alone. The heavier 
the manure application the greater was the relative loss of applied organic 
matter. Plats treated with sodium nitrate and ammonium sulphate contained 
less organic matter than plats receiving no nitrogen but otherwise treated the 
same. Soils treated with nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, nitrogen and potash, 
limestone, and land plaster contained less residual organic matter than those 
of the untreated plats. Soils treated with land plaster, nitrogen, burnt lime, 
limestone, and potash contained less residual active humus than those of the 
untreated plats. 

Nitrogen studies showed that after 40 years of continuous cropping an aver¬ 
age of 63 per cent of the total nitrogen applied in manure and of 74 per 
cent applied in mineral fertilizer had been lost from the soil. Soils treated 
with land plaster, nitrogen, potassium, phosphorus, burnt lime, pulverized lime¬ 
stone, nitrogen and potash, nitrogen and phosphorus, and 48, 72, and 24 lbs. 
of nitrogen in ammonium sulphate contained less residual nitrogen than soils 
treated with phosphorus and potash only. Plats treated with manure showed 
a 13 per cent increase in nitrogen over the complete fertilizer plats, and plats 
treated with complete fertilizers showed only 52 lbs. per acre of nitrogen 
more tha& the phosphorus-potash treated plats. Soils treated with lime and 6 
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tons of manure contained more residual nitrogen than those treated with 6 tons 
of manure without lime. 

Comparative studies with burnt lime and limestone showed that, after 40 
years of cropping, the plats treated with burnt lime contained as much organic* 
matter as the limestone plats. 

Studies of the organic matter and nitrogen contents of the soil in permanent 
sod as compared to a 4-year rotation system showed that after 41 years of 
cropping the grassland soil contained more organic matter, active humus, and 
nitrogen in every case, and that land kept in permanent sod, where the surface 
was undisturbed by tillage, maintained its organic matter content better than 
a rotation system even where manure was applied. 

Comparative studies of acid phosphate and rock phosphate on three soil 
types showed that acid phosphate produced an average of 17 per cent more 
grain and 13 per cent more clover and timothy hay than rock phosphate. On 
DeKalb soil, acid phosphate produced 22 per cent more Kentucky blue grass 
hay, while rock phosphate producwl 115 per cent more sweet clover hay when 
applied in amounts sufficient to furnish four times as much phosphorus as ap¬ 
plied in acid phosphate. Data on the relative values of hydrated lime and 
pulverized limestone in the production of corn, wheat, oats, and hay on three 
different soils were somewhat in favor of the hydrated lime. 

Importance of the use of nitrogenous commercial fertilizers, O. Enget^s 
iZUohr^ Pfiansenemdhr, u, Diingung, 1 'No, id, Wirt$chaft.~Prakt,, pp, 
i57^4'T8 ).—Considerable experimental data from different sources are briefly 
summarized in support of an argument for a more general and more efficient 
use of nitrogenous fertilizers in German agricultnre. The opinion is expressed 
that for many crops and soils the maximum efficiency of nitrogenous fertilizers 
lias not been reached. 

Nitrogen fertilization experiments of the Deutsche Landwirtschafts-Ge- 
sellschaft during 1922, 0. Noi.te {Mitt Deut. Landw, Geselh, S8 No. 

S2f pp, 429-436 ),—The results of a large number of experiments with ammon¬ 
ium sulphate, sodium nitrate, lime nitrogen, and ammonium sulphate nitrate 
on such crops as rye, <mts, sugar beets, and potatoes on a wide range of soils 
are summarized In tabular form. The fertilizers were applied In increasing 
amounts, partly as top-dressings and partly mixed in the seed bed. 

It is noted that the yields obtained with nitrogenous fertilizers were in gen¬ 
eral rather large. This is taken to indicate the Importance of nitrogen in Ger¬ 
man agriculture. The results showed that previously assumed practical maxi¬ 
mum applications of nitrogenous fertilizers for these crops on the soils used 
are generally incorrect and frequently too small. 

Action of physiologically acid and alkaline nitrogen fertilizers, F. MtiN- 
TEE {Deut Landw, Presse^ 4^ {1922), No«, 83-84* pp> 534* 535; 85-86, p. 543 ).— 
Experiments begun in 1920 at the agricultural experiment station at Halle, 
to determine the Influence of physiologically differently acting nitrogenous 
fertilizers on the action of phosphatic fertilizers and their assimilation by such 
crops as wheat, are briefly reported. The soil used was **1 mixture of one- 
third sandy loam and two-thirds sand. 

The results showed that ammonium sulphate favored the assimilation of 
phosphoric acid by wheat, while sodium nitrate hindered it. Lime also 
tended to hinder assimilation. Fertilization with both lime and sodium nitrate 
had the most injurious Influence, both on yield and phosphoric acid assimila¬ 
tion. The results also Indicated that the amounts of fertilizer used in actual 
practice on the better soils will have much less influence on the soil processe.s 
than the large amounts used in pot tests with sandy mixtures. Long-time ex¬ 
periments with several other crops generally showed greater yields with 
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sodium nitrate than with ammonium sulphate. However, when ammonium 
sulphate was used with Thomas meal it gave larger yields. 

Action of sodium nitrite in the soil, R. H. Robinson (Jour, Agr, Research 
[17. fif.], 26 (1928), No. 1, pp. 1-7).—Studies conducted at the Oregon Experiment 
Station to detennine whether nitrites, when used in quantities comparable to 
those used as a fertilizer, will change rapidly to nitrates in clay loam, gravelly 
loam, brown clay loam, and medium sandy loam soils are reported. 

The results showed that sodium nitrite is rapidly decomposed in acid soils 
and the nitrite nitrogen lost. The nitrite nitrogen is gradually lost In neutral 
soils and more slowly in alkaline soils. The oxidation of nitrites to nitrates 
w’as nil under the experimental conditions. The addition of calcium carbonate 
and calcium hydroxid to the acid soils retarded the decomposition of nitrites, 
but did not aid their nitrification. It is considered inadvisable to apply a fer¬ 
tilizer composed mainly of sodium nitrite to an acid soil. 

Utilization of synthetic urea as a nitrogenous fertilizer, G. Oheva^lteb 
(Prog. Agr. et Vitio. (Ed. VEst-Cewtre), U (1928), No. 86, pp. 257-260, lig. f ).— 
Pot tests of urea on washed sand are briefly reported, showing that in com¬ 
parison with six other common nitrogenous fertilizers it had a progressively 
favorable influence on the growth and yield of wheat. It is concluded that 
synthetic urea Is a fertilizer comparable In effectiveness and economy to 
sodium nitrate. 

A field test of different carriers of phosphorus, F. D. Gabdnee (Pmnsylr 
vcmAa Sta. Bui. 181 (1928), pp. 6, 7).—The progress results of experiments be¬ 
gun in 1920 showed that when used without manure acid phosphate was much 
more effective than rock phosphate on wheat following corn, but when used 
with manure the difference in yield between these two sources of phosphorus 
was less marked. Flour of sulphur applied with rock phosphate Increased the 
availability of the phosphorus, as Indicated by better yields of wheat. 

Phosphoric acid fertilization once and now, O. Nolte (Ztschr. Pflarir- 
zenemahr. u. Diingung, 1 (1922), No. 8, Wirtachaft.-Prakt.^ pp. 878-888, fig. 1 ).— 
The history of the development and use of phosphoric acid fertilizers is 
briefly outlined and discussed. 

The basis of the present fertilizer industry—acid phosphate, W. H. Wao- 
GAHAN and H. W. Easteewood (Chem. and Metall Engin., 29 (1928), No. 12, pp. 
528-582, figs. 4 ).—In a contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Soils, the 
manufacture of acid phosphate is briefly described as a huge industry that 
does credit to the engineer and the plant manager but involves a tremendous 
waste of raw material at the mine and losses due to inadequate fundamental 
research. It is concluded that, from the standpoint of the efficient, use of raw 
materials and the economical handling and shipping of the finished product, 
acid phosphate does not measure up to the other manufactured fertilizer 
materials. 

Potash from kelp: Early development and growth of the giant kelp, 
Macrocystis pyrlfera, R. P. Beandt (U. 8. Dept. Agr, Bui. 1191 (1928), pp. 
40, figa. 16 ).—Following an introduction by J. W. Turrentine, the results of two 
years* study of the life history of the giant kelp, M. pyrifera, undertaken as a 
part of the broader study of the economic utilization of the giant kelps of the 
Pacific for the manufacture of potash, are presented. 

These showed that kelp grows only where it has good anchorage, the most 
favorable depth of water being from 40 to 50 ft. A temj)erature above 25 • C. 
(77° F.) destroys it, storms tear out many plants, but wind, currents, and 
waves favor growth. The heaviest mats of kelp are seen late in autumn and 
dgaln In spring, fruit being most abundant in winter. 
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Macrocystls branches by the splitting of its leaves, a frond living from four 
to seven months, and a new frond growing up when an old one perishes. It 
may die and disappear suddenly when conditions are very unfavorable for 
growth, and gradually under less adverse conditions. Black rot is the most 
Important natural destroyer of kelp, destroying^ many floating fronds in warm 
calm water where no cutting is done. Harvesting apparently controls the dis¬ 
ease, and thorough cutting through periods of from two to four weeks, at in¬ 
tervals of from three to four months, is beneficial. 

The yield-increasing action of silicic acid in the presence of insufficient 
phosphoric acid for plant nutrition, O. Lemmermann and H. Wiessuann 
(Ztschr. Pflanzenernahr, n, Diingung, 1 (19^2), No, 4* Wiss., pp, 185-255, figs. 
18), —Studies are reported, the results of which showed that silicon in proper 
form is able under certain conditions to increase crop yields materially. 

The most marked yield-increasing effect of silicon occurred when there was 
a deficiency in phosphoric acid. This effect was much less when there was a 
deficiency in potash and was absent when there was a deficiency in nitrogen. 
Silicon apparently had a favorable influence upon crop yield even when fertiliza¬ 
tion including considerable phosphoric acid had been practiced. 

Colloidal silicic acid gave the best results on quartz sand of any of the silicon 
compounds tried, and apparently it had a directly favorable action on the crop. 
Silicic acid apparently did not increase the yield of grasses, but increased the 
yields of legumes and cruciferous plants. In several cases as high yields were 
obtained where silicic acid was added with phosphoric acid as where three 
times as much phosphoric acid was added alone. The greater the amount of 
silicic acid available to the crops the greater was the total crop yield and the 
smaller was the increase in yield produced by additional phosphoric acid fertili¬ 
zation. 

Phosphoric acid fertilizers apparently had a better effect the greater the 
amount of silicic acid they contained. The active value of phosphoric acid in 
a medium containing no available silica was quite different from that in a 
medium containing more or less available silica. The practical significance of 
these results is discussed. 

AGEICirLTirRAL BOTANY. 

Some observations on the temperature of the leaves of crop plants, E. C. 
Millse and A. R, Saunders {Jour, Agr, Research [(/, S.], 26 (1923), No, 1, pp, 
15-i5, figs, 8 ),—^Whlle engaged in investigating the water relations of various 
crop plants at the Kansas Experiment Station the authors, by means of a 
thermoelectrical device which is described, made a study of the relationships 
of the temperature of the air to that of attached leaves of com, sorghum, 
cowpeas, soy beans, alfalfa, pumpkin, and watermelon growing under field 
conditions. The temperature of the leaves was studied to determine the 
relation of leaf temperature to the rate of transpiration, the temperature of 
the leaves during the day and night, the temperature of different portions of 
the leaf, and the temperature of the leaves in direct and in diffuse sunlight. 

It was found that the temperature of a leaf is Influenced by the tempera¬ 
ture of the air, by the available water supply In the soil, by air currents, 
by the type of the leaf, by the intensity of the light to which It is exposed, 
and by other factors. Under ordinary field conditions during the daylight 
hours, the temperature of the leaves and of the surrounding air was found 
not to be constant even during so brief a period as a few seconds, but to show 
sudden and marked fluctuations that may vary as much as 4"* 0. 
g702S--24-8 
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For a large number of determinations during the hours from 9 a. m. to 4 
p. m. the average temperature of the wilted leaves of corn, sorghum, soy beans, 
and cowpeas was found to be 1.85, 1.55, 2.8, and 4.65® higher than the tem¬ 
perature of the turgid leaves of these plants under the same conditions, 
with the exception of the amount of water in the soil. During the transpira¬ 
tion-temperature experiments the percentage of available water in the soil 
above the wilting coefficient was from 2 to 4 per cent for the wilted plants 
and from 10 to 12 per cent for the turgid ones. The average transpiration 
rate of the turgid leaves was much higher than that of the wilted leaves, 
the ratio of the rate of transpiration of the turgid leaves to the rate of trans¬ 
piration of the wilted leaves being 2.5:1 in the case of corn and sorghum 
and 3.5:1 in the cnse of cowpeas and soy beans. 

During the hours of early morning and evening and when the general cli¬ 
matic conditions were relatively mild, the temperature of the turgid leaves was 
slightly below the temperature of the surrounding air. During the night the 
temperature was approximately the same as that of the surrounding air. 
During the day, however, from 9 a, m. to 4 p. m., different species of plants 
showed a different behavior of the temperature relationship of their turgid 
leaves and the surrounding air. The temperature of the turgid leaves of 
corn, sorghum, pumpkin, and watermelon in direct simliglit was found to 
fluctuate slightly above or below air temperature, l)ut the avi?rage tem¬ 
perature of the leaves was approximately that of the surrounding air. 

The experiments with the leaves in direct sunlight showed that the tem¬ 
perature of the base of the leaf was always lower than the temperature of 
the tip region, the difference varying from 1 to 1.5®, depending upon the 
nature of the leaf and upon the available water supply. 

The data obtained are said to show that in diffuse sunlight the temperature 
of attached turgid leaves of the plants studied was always lower than that 
of the surrounding air, the average difference being from 0.1 to 3®, with a 
maximum difference of 5®. In direct sunlight the temperature of the turgid 
leaves of most plants fluctuated above and Mow the air temperature, but 
as soon as a cloud obscured the sun the leaf temperature was found to drop 
below the temperature of the air almost iinniedlately and to remain there until 
the leaf was again exposed to direct sunlight. 

Limiting temperatures for growth and life in the Saccharomycetes and 
the corresponding cell size and form characters as criteria for classiflca- 
tion, H. Will (CentU. Baht, [eic.], 2. AU., 55 {1922)y No. 21-24^ pp, 465-480),—- 
The four Saccharomycetes studied were found to yield usable data as diagnostic 
criteria In response to the methods employed, which are indicated. 

The use of the methods of colloid chemistry in phytopathology, F. Boas 
and F. Merkknschlage» (CentM, Baht, [eic.], 2. Aht., 55 (1922), No, 21-24, pp. 
508-515, ftps, 3). —Kxpressed sap of young seedlings of Liipinm luteus shows 
clearly the alterations caused by the action of certain salts on the colloidal 
constituents of the plasma. The cations of the alkaline earths, particularly 
calcium, cause an immediate and striking flocculation of nitrogenous materials. 
The structure of protoplasm is thought to be profoundly altered in the presence 
of the alkaline earths. Since normal life activities are closely bound up with 
certain structures, it is apparent that lupines, which have very calcium-sensi¬ 
tive nitrogenous components, are susceptible to injury by very small additions 
of calcium. The destructive effects of the cations of the alkaline earths on 
lupines may be strikingly demonstrated in the laboratory. 

The lime sensitiveness of lupines is related to the cations. Both calcium 
and magnesium cause profound alterations as to physical conditions in the 
smt^est collections of nitrogenous materials. Lack of carbohydrate becomes 
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more important as a factor under such conditions. The plasma, showing a 
partial flocculation of its proteins, undergoes increased alteration and defunc^ 
tlonallzation. For example, the mobilization of iron is lessened. 

The Injurious effects observed in cultures of calcium and magnesium are, 
therefore, explained by their severely flocculating effect. 

The chemistry of the vegetable cell, V. Grafe (Cheniie der Pflanzemelle, 
Berlin: Bomtraeger Bros., 1922, pp. VlJI-i-4^0, figs. 32; rev. in Bot. Oaz., 74 
(1922), No. 2, p. 222). —^This book, delayed as to its appearance tor about eight 
years by conditions in Europe, has been revised before publication so as to 
include results of more recent work of fundamentally important character. 

The subject matter is grouped under the headings of the physicochemical 
laws of cell phenomena, light and heat as energy factors, the cell wall, the 
protoplasm, and dynamic chemistry. The first two sections deal with the 
problems of diffusion and osmosis, the colloidal state, imbibition, adsorption, 
electrolytic dissociation, energy transformations, and catalysis. The third deals 
with the structure, composition, and chemical transformations and modifications 
which occur In the walls of cells during development and maturation. The 
fourth considers the colloidal structure, chemical constitution, enzyms, 
toxins, precipitlns, and pigments of the cell, particularly the chlorophyll and 
anthocyanln pigments. The last and longest section considers the chemical 
transformations of (;ell activity. 

The book is Intended as a general text for students. The list of literature 
comprises nearly 1,000 references, some of which are not considered in the 
text. 

Studies on cell structure in Iris, P. A. Danc.i:ari) {C<nnpt. Rend. Acad. 8 ci. 
[Paris], 174 (1922), No, 26, pp. 1653-1659, figs. ^). - A further development is 
attained of the study and description previously indicated (E. S. R., 44, p. 822) 
of cellular elements, the changes and relations referring here more particularly 
to Iris. 

Chemical studies on safflower seed and its germination, Y. A. Tamiiane 
(India Dept. Agr. Mem., Chem. 8 cr., 6 (1923), No. 7, pp. [2]’\>223-244^ pi. 1 ).— 
It is stated that the safflower seed contains reserve materials chiefly in the 
form of oil and protein matter. In the resting seed there is no starch, glucosid, 
or tannin and but a small proportion of non reducing sugars capable of in¬ 
version, with probably no cane sugar. 

The experiments cited led also to the conclusion that not all acidification of 
the oil during germination was due to enzymic action, though what the other 
cause may be has not yet been ascertained. Furthermore, the action of the 
lipase seems to be a terminable one, hence the effect produced is limited. 

CarboM assimilation, D. Thoday (8o. African Jour. Sci., 19 (1922), pp. 52- 
63 ),—^This is largely a synthetic and critical review, with implications and in¬ 
ferences, of recent findings by workers named regarding some of the funda¬ 
mentals of carbon assimilation, that is, the factors, stages, rates, and limita¬ 
tions involved. 

Pseudo bases of anthocyanidins In plant tissues, R. Combes ( Compt. Rend. 
Acad, Boi, [Paris], 174 (1922), No, 1, pp. 58-61). —In the course of studies as 
here outlined, on relations between the tannins and the antJiocyanic pigments, 
the author has obtained results tending to indicate that the substances con¬ 
sidered by Noack (E. S. R., 42, p. 129) as pseudo bases of anthocyanidins are 
really phlobatannlns. 

Observattons as to the optimum altitude for flower coloration, J. Bouget 
(Comfit, Rend, Acad, Sd, [Paris], 114 (1922), No. 26, pp. 1723, 1724), —^The ex¬ 
periments here noted as made with various plants are said to add new ex¬ 
amples to those cited by Bonnier (E. S. B., 7, p. 653) regarding an optimum 
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altitude for leaf coloration, and to show by clear cases that the optimum alti¬ 
tude for coloration varies with species. 

The eftect of late front on the wood of Acer pseudoplatanus, J. Temple¬ 
ton (Tfotea Roy, Bot. Gard, JS?di»6., H (J92S), No, 66, pp, 9-^12, pla, 3).—Exami¬ 
nation of abnormalities of growth ring formation in the wood of A, pseudo- 
platanus appears to have shown that a frost period, March 30 to April 6, 1897, 
affected growth, interrupting the continuity of the medullary rays and restrict¬ 
ing the inward passage of sugar to the extent that the internal economy of the 
tree was impaired and a region of weakness developed as a consequence. 

The root system of Epigaea repens and its relation to the fungi of the 
humus, W. T. Councilman (Natl Acad, Sci, Proc„ 9 (1928), No, 8, pp, 279-285, 
floa, -t).—The author reports a study of the relations between E, repens arid the 
fungi Investing its roots, more particularly the very fine roots which are 
devoid of root hairs and very favorable for the investigation of such a rela¬ 
tionship. Tlie hyphae, in all places where most abundant, penetrate between 
the cells covering the roots and may extend in the tissue beneath them. They 
give off fine liaustoria often with clubbed ends penetrating the cells, the con¬ 
tents of which here appear more granular, these cells also appearing 
larger. The rapidly dividing hyphae often form what is called a glomenilus. 

Plants examined from localities in Maine. Massachusetts, Maryland, and 
northern Japan show essentially similar characters, this fact suggesting tha# 
this close relationship has existed during a very long portion of geologic time. 
Prom this and other facts It can not be assumed that the relationship is 
pathogenic in the usual sense. No plant lacks the fungus, and plants are 
vigorous in proportion to its abundance. The impression is strong that the 
fungus is here as definite an entity as the plant and the union no chance asso¬ 
ciation. The question is raised, among others, whether the intracellular bodies 
observed represent a food supply for the plant which is taken up In such 
special activities as blooming and seeding. 

Volutin in fungi, Zikes (CentU. Bakt. [efc.], 2. AM,, 57 (1922), No, l-S, pp, 
21-45 ).—^Method and results are outlined of a study on the presence and pro¬ 
duction of volutin in plants, with reference to temperature and other con¬ 
ditions. Volutin is produced on most fungi studied in minute quantity only. 
Young cells contain volutin in minute drops. These coalesce to form larger 
drops which disappear from older cells. 

Energy ratio in growth of Aspergillus niger, E. F. Tekroine and II. 
WUBMSEB (Compt, Rend, Acad. Sd. [Paris], 174 (1922), No. 22, pp, 1435-1487).— 
A utilization rate of 66 to 70 cent was reached with A. niger, in continua¬ 
tion of studies previously noted (E. S. R., 50, p. 125). 

[Production of anomalies in plants grown in salt water], P. Lesage 
(Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci, [Paris], 174 (1922), No, 1, pp. 56-58 ),—Seeds of Le- 
pidium sativum, showing in 1920 anomalies as noted previously (B. S. R., 47, 
p. 224), when cultured in three lots gave for the first, in salt water (1.2 per 
cent), 10 anomalous seeds on 11 plants; for the second, in spring water, 1 on 
22 plants; and for the third, under the same condition, no anomaly out of 11 
plants. These facts would indicate that mutation is not here Involved. 

The action of chlorln and other gaseous bodies on higher plants, P. 
GiTtem (Awn. Sd. Agron, Franc, et tirmg^re, 6, ser„ 88 (1921), No. 1, pp. 10- 
i^).-—Experimentation is briefly described, with discussion, in connection with 
observations made partly during the recent war, as showing the ^eets of 
dbilorin In particular, also of other gases or vaporous poisons on several 
higher plants. # 

inventory of seeds and plants Imported by the Office of Foreign Seed 
aad^Plant Introduction during the period from April 1 to 
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1922 (17. 8 , Dept Agr,, Bur, Plant Indue. Inventory No. 71 (1923), pp. Ill-{-62, 
pl$. 6). —^Notes are given on 6(X) lots of seeds and plants introduced between 
April 1 and June 30,1922, for testing in the United States. 

GENETICS. 

Biometrical studies on sweet cherries (Prunus avium) and sour cher¬ 
ries (P. cerasus), F. Kotowski (Pam, PaHet, Inet, Nauk, Oosp, Wiejek. Pula- 
wach (Mdm. Inst, Natl, Polonais £con, Rurale Pulawy), 1 (1921), A, No. 2, pp. 
213-224)- —Variability of fruit and leaves in black sweet cherries occurs ac¬ 
cording to normal unlmodal frequency curves with a certain skewness, which is 
positive in fruit and negative in leaves, the coefficient of variability being twice 
as small in fruit. 

The variability of monstrosities with special reference to some investi¬ 
gations with swine, F. Alverdes (Anat. Anz., 57 (1923), No. 1-2, pp. 1-17, figs, 
14). —An anatomical study of the feet and legs of five abnormal pigs from one 
litter is reported from the Zoological Institute at Halle. All of these pigs were 
abnormal as to the formation of the digits of one or more of their feet. In 
some cases two or more digits were combined, with or without a splitting of 
the bones of the phalanges near the distal end. In others the digits were 
divided. The abnormalities were not uniform for all the feet of any of the 
pigs. In some cases two or more bones of the carpus and tarsus were fused 
into one bone, and in one pig the carpus consisted of only two bones. The 
radius and ulna, as well as the tibia and fibula, were also fused In certain of 
the legs. The femur and humerus of some of the pigs were distorted so that 
the femur consisted merely of an egg-shaped bone in one leg, whereas it was 
normal in the other leg of the same pig. 

The author discusses several theories which might account for the occur¬ 
rence of these five abnormal pigs in one litter, but is unable to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion. 

The cause of giant and dwarf growth in the domestic fowl, B. Ren sen 
(Ztsohr, Induktive Abstam. u. Vererhungslehre, 31 (1923), No. 3, pp. 268-286, 
figs. 3).—In a histological study of tlie difference between the larger and smaller 
breeds of poultry, the author made observations on newly hatched chicks, 10- 
day incubated eggs, and the nuclear disk of the fresh eggs of the following 
breeds: Brahmas, Orpingtons, and Plymouth Rocks representing the large 
breeds, Leghorns representing an average size, and Mille Fleurs, Campine ban¬ 
tams, German bantams, and Wyandotte bantams representing the small breeds. 

In the newly hatched chicks the size of the nuclei of the liver and kidney cells 
was determined, and it was found that they were significantly larger in the 
large breeds than they were in the bantams. . The number of cells counted In 
the cross section of a round bone of Brahmas was about twice as great as was 
observed in individuals of the Mille Fleur breed. The Leghorn was midway 
between the two breeds. The results of the study of newly hatched chicks thus 
indicate that large or small size is dependent upon both the size and the num¬ 
ber of cells. 

Measurements of the cell lengths in the embryos of eggs which had been in¬ 
cubated 10 days showed that they ranged in about the ratio of 100 : 75 : 65 for 
the large, medium, and small breeds. The ganglion cells were larger In the 
bantams after 10 days of incubation, but at hatching time there was practi¬ 
cally no difference. There was also practically no difference in the size of the 
nuclear disk of the fresh eggs of the different breeds. The chromosome number 
was determined for all types at 12, and no significant difference in the size of 
the chromosomes was observed. 
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GDhe author concludes that there exists for each developmental stage of a 
variety a definite specific cell size which, though inherited through several 
size factors, can be changed by environmental influences such as temperature. 
A bibliography of 57 references is given, as well as an extensive review of the 
literature. 

Inheritance of some morphological characters in Orepis capillaris, Y. 

Rau (CaUf, Univ. Pubs. Agr. Sci., 2 (192$), No, 7, pp. 217-242, pis, 2, figs, 2 ),— 
C. capillaris proves to be a valuable species for genetic Investigations on ac¬ 
count of being a wild plant which has not been subjected to conscious selection 
by human agency, and for other reasons which are cited. Three quantitative 
characters studied in this plant were the length of the leaf, the number of 
lobes in the leaves, and the diameter of the flower heads. The findings are 
detailed. 

Inheritance of flower color and form in phlox, J. P. Kelly (Pennsylvania 
Sta, Bui, 181 (1923), p. 14 ), —brief account is given of genetical studies of the 
large-eyed (orbicularis) type of phlox. It was found that plants of this type 
are monobybrids exhibiting segregation on self-pollination into families that 
are one-half orbicularis, one-fourth small-eyed, and one-fourth astylls. The 
latter are characterized by having defective styles. Singleness in flowers was 
found to be sometimes completely dominant and at other times nearly recessive. 

Genetical research with maize, E. W. Ijlndstbom (Genetiva [The Hague], 
5 (1923), No, 3-4, pp, 327-356, fig, 1), —This summary of recent genetical work 
on corn, prepared at Iowa State College, comprises descriptions of the genetic 
characters of the ear, endosperm, plant, chlorophyll, and anthocyanic or plant 
colors and their inheritance, and discussion of studies of variegation and muta¬ 
tion, linkage groups of corn, relative frequency of crossing over in micro- 
.sporogeiiesis and in megasi)orogenesis, and effects of inbreeding in corn. The 
genetic factors in corn are listed alphabetically, and a bibliography is ap¬ 
pended. 

Correlation within pure lines of rice, .T. M. Caiunpin ( Philippine Agr,, 12 
(1923), No, 1, pp, 3-14)- —The study of correlations among pure lines within a 
variety of rice, and among individuals of pure lines in the same variety, led 
to the conclusion that among plants of a pure strain or tliose in a state of pure 
line, culm length may not be taken as an index of a high yielding plant. 
Tillering, number of bearing culms, and weight of straw were decidedly asso¬ 
ciated with yield; and length of panicle, number of nodes per panicle, and 
number of spikes per panicle were slightly associated with yield. The pure 
lines in a given variety did not show significant figures as to the association 
of yield and days to maturity. Correlation among varieties showed culm 
length and yield to be highly and positively associated. In varietal correla¬ 
tion, weight of straw was slightly correlated with yield. 

A recessive black variety of roof rat, H. W. Feldman (Science, 58 (1923), 
No, 1496, p. 163),—A factor for determining black in the roof rat (Mus alewan- 
drimis) is described which is recessive to agouti, instead of being dominant 
to it as occurs with the factor causing black in M, rattus. 

Investigations in intersexuality, III, U. Goldschmidt (Ztschr, Induktive 
Ahstam. u, Vererhungslehre, 31 (1923), No. 1-2, pp. 100-133, figs, 10). —^In con¬ 
tinuing the studies of intersexuality in the gypsy moth (E. S. R., 60, p. 226), 
further experiments in crossing Fs females (from the cross of females of the 
Ogi strain carrying the strong F factor and males of the Hokkaido strain carry¬ 
ing the weak M factor) with males of the Berlin and Sofia strains showed that 
by far the greatest proportion of the offspring were females, with strong inter- 
sexnal tendencies of the few males. Further matings between Ft females of 
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strong F strains and weak M strains with males of weak M strains gave similar 
results. 

Further experiments have shown that male intersexuality not only depends 
on the relation between the factors F and M, but also on the presence of factors 
T and D, which, when both are in the homozygous dominant condition, de¬ 
termine transformed females, whereas all grades of intersexuallty to com¬ 
plete maleness may be determined by different combinations of these two 
factors. 

Four series of experiments were carried out to see if the normal homozygous 
male behaved differently in breeding experiments from transformed males. 
The moths were mated in single pairs. In the first test Pi males from a cross 
of weak females with strong males were mated with females from a weak race, 
and in a second experiment similar males were l>ack-cros8ed with females 
carrying strong sex factors. By determining the ratio of the sexes of the off¬ 
spring in the individual crosses, it was shown that they tended to group them¬ 
selves according to the theoretical ratios for genuine males and for transformed 
males. There was, however, considerable variation in the sex ratios of indi¬ 
vidual matings. In the third and fourth experiments similar results were 
obtained by crossing the Ft feniale.s of the cross strong femaleXweak males 
with Fi males from the cross weak femalesXstrong males. All of these ex¬ 
periments thus tended to indicate that the genetic constitution of transformed 
males is really that of females. 

Stages in the iransformation of ovaries into testicles In the caterpillar have 
also been observed, wliich offers further proof of the soundness of the theory 
of intersexuallty. 

The results of an experiment in crossing weak and strong races in wldch 
practically no normal females were produced indicated that the F factor is 
always inherited from the mother. A graphical presentation of the theory of 
intersexuallty is given, slanvlng how the quantitative strength or weakness of 
the M factor determines the nornial male or transformed female or the inter- 
sexual condition. 

Distribution of sex forms in the phunerogumic ilora, C. and H. Tampol- 
SKY {Leipzig: Borntraeger Bros,, 1922, pp, 62), —In this volume 3 of Bibliotheca 
Genetica, edited by E. Baur, problems of .sex in the higher plants are regarded 
as having great economic sigiilflcance, notably in connection with the produc¬ 
tion of seedless fruits. Tlie .self-inc(mipatibiliLies in pears and other food plant.s 
are thought to be expressions of grades of strength in one or otlier sex. In 
the present study, whicli was undertaken to ascertain the relative proportions 
in which such forms occur, Kiigler and Prantl’s Nuttlrliclie Pflanzeiifamilien 
with the supplements to 15)12 was used. Tlie resulting lists of genera and 
species are confessedly incomplete, and tlie studies are to be continued. 

Further observations on the inheritance of acquired characters, H. Fick 
{Ztschr, Induhtive Ahslaw. u, VcrerhungHlehrc, SI (1923), No, 1-2, pp, 134-- 
152). —This is a discussion of the inheritance of acquired characters, in which 
the phenomenon of heredity is treated as a chemical reaction. 

The inheritance of seed coat color in certain crosses in grain sorghum, 
A. B. OoNNEK and II. E. Kakpek (Jour, Amer. Sue, Agron., 15 (1923), No, 8, pp. 
S38-3H ),—Natural crosses between Dwarf White miio and Dwarf Yellow mllo, 
Ked kafir and White kafir, and Pink kafir and White kafir were grown and 
.studied at the Lubbock, Tex., Substation. 

The complete dominance of the Yellow milo seed coat over White mllo seed 
coat color was shown. Fi of Blackhull White katirXKed kafir have a pale red 
seed coat, almost exactly intermediate, and a similar condition of intermediacy 
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is foimd in Fi of BlackhuU WhiteXPink kafir. Only single factor differences 
were demonstrated. 

The so-called varieties of milo and of kafir seem to differ from one another in 
seed coat color by a single factor, whereas it has been shown (E. S. H., 88, p. 
435 ; 47, p. 633) that different class^ or groups of sorghum, such as feterita 
and kafir or feterita and Red Amber, differ by two or more factors affecting 
seed coat color. Moreover, the lack of hybrid vigor in any of the crosses of 
milo on milo or kafir on kafir would indicate a close relationship between the 
miles and between the kafirs, especially in growth factors. In all cases ob¬ 
served, crosses between classes) or groups of sorghum have shown extraordinary 
liybrid vigor in the Fi generation, further indicating that there are more genetic 
differences between classes or groups than exist between the different forms 
of milo or kafir. 

Flax pollen and degeneracy in varieties [of flax] cultivated for fiber, 
L. (Compt Rend. Acad. 8ci. [Paris], 172 (1921), No. 25, pp. 1603, 

1604). —Hybrids of several annual cultivated varieties of flax with Linum an- 
gustitolium usually proved to be fertile, though possessing pollen partly abortive 
and seeds variable as to contour and dimensions. All annual varieties culti¬ 
vated for seed were early, homogeneous, perfect, and uniform jis to pollen. 
The fiber flaxes were mostly heterogeneous. From a Russian flax the author 
has isolated a strain said to be regular, precocious, and very stable, with per¬ 
fect and very regular pollen. 

FIELD OEOFS. 

Technique of field husbandry experimentation, T. M. Stevenson (Sol 
Agr., 4 (1923), No. 2, pp. 41-^4). —^The history and development of agricultural 
experimental work in Great Britain, United States, and Canada are reviewed 
briefly, and methods are presented for laying out experimental fields and breed¬ 
ing nurseries, classifying work according to size of unit, check plats and 
replication, collection of records, and the use of machinery. 

A statistical study of some field plat yields, R. 0. Collison and J. D. 
Hablan (New York State Sta. Tech. Bui. 94 (1923), pp. 5-64, fig* D* —This com¬ 
prises three studies noted elsewhere in this issue (pp. 421,437), and an introduc¬ 
tion to these studies, which includes a discussion of methods of interpreting data. 

[Field crops work in Pennsylvania], C. F. Noll and J. S. Cobb (PennsyU 
vania Sta. Bui. 181 (1923), pp. 7, 8). —Oats and barley continued to lead in the 
comparison of different spring grains (E. S. R., 49, p. 222). Victory, Crown, 
and early selections of Japan oats, and Pennsylvania 44 (Fulcaster) and Red 
Rock wheat were prominent among the varieties. Potato seed studies reported 
on briefly concerned sun sprouting of cut dormant tubers and the productivity 
of different eyes. 

Report of the Dominion field husbandman, E. S. Hopkins (Canada Expt. 
Farms, Div. Field HusO. Rpt. 1922, pp. 21, figs. 6).—The investigations described 
comprise cost studies with oats, hay, silage corn, and mangels; comparisons of 
com with sunflowers for silage, and of sweet clover with alfalfa, timothy, 
and mixtures; and rotations. The average yields are tabulated from a rota¬ 
tion of mangels, oats, clover hay, and timothy hay, receiving farm manure and 
commercial fertilizers alone and in combination. 

Report of the division of forage plants, G. P. McRostie and R. I. Hamil¬ 
ton (Canada Expt. Farms, Div. Forage Plants Rpt. 1922, pp. 42, figs. 4), —^Ex¬ 
periments reported on for the year 1922, in continuation of previous work (E. 
S. R, 48, p. 31), include variety tests of corn and sunflowers for silage, millet, 
oats, and barley for hay, mangels, swedes, turnips, field carrots, and sugar 
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beetg; comparisons of hay and pasture mixtures; and breeding work with root 
crops, sunflowers, timothy, western rye grass, orchard grass, meadow fescue, 
Kentucky blue grass, redtop, awnless brome grass, alfalfa, and red clover. 
The dry matter, sugar content, and characteristics are given for each variety 
of root crops except sugar beets, and representative mangels and field carrots 
of varieties tested are illustrated. 

[Report of field crops work at the St. Kitts-Nevis Experiment Stations, 

192O--1022], P. Wati's et al. (West Indies Imp. Dept. Agr.y St. Kitts-Nevia 
Apr. Dept, lipi.y 1920-21^ pp. 2-^10, 2S-^y 29, SO; 1921-22, pp. S-U, 18-21, 29Si, 
35, 41, 42 ). —The continuation of earlier experiments (E. S. R., 47, p. 32) is re¬ 
ported, 

[Field crops work In Aberdeen, Scotland] {North of Scot. Col. Agr., Guide 
Eicpts. Craibstone, 1923, pp. 9-32, 34-^6, fig. 1). —Investigations with field crops 
(E. S. R., 48, p. 228) at Craibstone farm near Aberdeen are reported on for 
1022. 

[Report of field crops work in the Central Provinces and Berar, India, 
1021—22], S. T. D. Wallace, S. G. Mutkekab, J. H. Ritchie, J. C. Mc- 
Douoaix, U. G. Aixan, et al. {Cent. Prove, and Berar [India] Dept. Agr., Agr. 
Stas. South. Circle Rpt. 1922, pp. 1-9; West. Circle Rpt. 1922, pp. 2-18; East. 
Circle Rpt. 1922, pp. 2-12,18-23; North. Circle Rpt. 1922, pp. 3, //, 5, 17-31, 45- 
47, 58; Expt. Farm., Agr. Col., Nagpur, Rpt. 1922, pp. 3-5, 8-18; Agr. Col., Nag¬ 
pur, Bot., Chem., and Mycol. Research [etc.] Rpt. 1922, pp. 11-13). —The contin¬ 
uation of work with fielcl crop« along the same general lines as heretofore 
(E. S. U., 48, p. 620) is reported. 

[Report of field crops work in Madras, 1921—22], H. 0. Sampson {Mad¬ 
ras Dept. Agr. Rpt. 1921-22, pp. 7-12, 14, 16). —The continuation of work noted 
earlier (E. S. R., 48, p. 620) is reviewed. 

[Field crops experiments in Mysore], L. C, Coleman et al. {Mysore Dept, 
Agr. Rpt. 1921-22 pts. 1 , pp. 4-7, 8 , 9; 2, pp. 0, 7, 15-24, 20-32, 55-59, 60-62).— 
The progress of earlier investigations (E. S. R., 48, p. 434) is reported. 

By placing a small piece of wet filter paper within a cell and dusting ragi 
pollen on the inside of the cover glass, V. K. Badami found that the pollen 
would germinate within 10 minutes. To get large auantities of ragi pollen, 
the cut ends of stalks with fresh flowers are placed in water in a stoppered 
bottle or cylinder In the evening, with the stalks held erect by insertion In 
holes In a circular card. Between 7 and 9 a. m. the next day the anthers 
protrude and can be easily removed to watch glasses or dishes. When brought 
into dry air and light, the sacs soon burst and liberate healthy pollen grains. 

The ragi flower is ordinarily self-fertilized, and the minute florets make It 
almost impossible to prevent self-fertilization and emasculate the flowers. 
Observations that on a cloudy and rainy day the anthers of ragi flowers hung 
out intact, and that the pollen was liberated after the dew left and light 
appeared, led to a method wherein bell jars lined with moist Alter paper are 
placed over the plants in the evening, and the next morning masses of intact 
anthers are projected. 

[Field crops work in Taaganyika], A. H. Kiimv {Tanganyika Ter. Dept, 
Agr. Rpt. 1922, pp. 4 - 14 , 15, 16). —Varietal, seeding, cultural, anti improvement 
tests with cotton, variety tests with tobacco, and trials of various field crops are 
reported on, with an account of the cotton industry In the colony. 

The fertilizing of meadows, P. Wagner {Arb. Deut, l^andw. Gesell., No. 
308 (1921), pp. 141 )- —^Experiments carried on near Darmstadt during from 4 to 
14 years and reported on in summary form were primarily concerned with 
‘the questions of yield and composition of hay aiul the relative needs of 
nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorus with untreated meadows and the effects 
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of nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorus salts alone, In combination, in different 
forms, and in different times and rates of application on the stands and ratio 
of grasses and clovers. Other tests had to do with the residual effects of these 
plant nutrients and with the use of stable manure, compost, sodium chlorid, 
and lime on meadows. ' 

Some valuable additions to our useful pasture grasses, J. N. Whittet 
{Agr. Qaz. N, S, Wales, S4 (1923), No. 8, pp. 5Jft-55t, figs. 5),—Notes on the 
characteristics and uses of the plants and their adaptation to New South 
Wales are given for Panicum antidotale, Rhodesian buffel grass (P. maxi¬ 
mum), Kokoinn grass {RottboeUia exaltnta), Kolhapur grass (Andropogon 
purpureo-sericeuft) (E. S. R., 46, p. 30), buffel grass (Pennwetum cenchrqides), 
false brome grass {Brachypodhim pirmatiim), and slender brome grass (Rro- 
mus marginatus). 

Outline of general microscopic characteristics of vegetable textile fibers, 
L. Savron {Color Trade Jour., 12 (1923), No. 5, pp. 22j, 225). —The chief micro- 
chemical reactions for a number of vegetable fibers and their cross sections 
when treated with the iodin-sulphuric acid reagent are listed. Some of the 
reagents especially useful in differentiating the groups include nitric acid 
containing nitrous oxld gas, anilln sulphate dissolved In water, cochineal in 
alcohol solution, and plilorogluciuol dissolved in water. 

Grading, baling, and inspection of Philippine fibers (Philippine Agr. Rev., 
16 (1923), No. 2, pp. 57-84, 131-153, figs. 2). —Regulations in English and Span¬ 
ish govern the grading, baling, and Inspection of abaca (maiiila hemp), ma¬ 
guey, sisal, cantala, pacfol, and canton fibers. The average tensile strengths 
of the different grades of abaca, sisal, and maguey fibers are tabulated, with 
detailed descriptions of the standard grades of abaca fiber. 

The fiber elements of some liber agaves and Mauritius hemp, V. 0. Aldaba 
(Philippine Agr. Rev., 16 (1923), No. 2, pp. 120-129, pis. 5). —Methods of prepa¬ 
ration and quality of the fiber of Agave cantala, A. sisahuta, A. fourcroydes, 
A. zapupe, and Purcraea gigantca are described briefly, and from microscopic 
studies the dimensions and characteristics of tlie fiber cells are indicated. A 
key to the identification of the fiber agaves and Mauritius hemp is appended. 

The deterioration of abaca fiber, E. Sablan and M. F. Vm.AitAZA (Philip¬ 
pine Agr. Rev., 16 (1923), No. 2, p. 100-103). —Measurement of the tensile 
strengths of the different standard grades of abaca fiber stored for a year, 
sacked and exposed, demonstrated that the cleaner the fiber is (the less pulp 
retained) the longer it may he stored with very little deterioration under ordi¬ 
nary conditions. Sacking did not affect deterioration. 

Problems of germinating the various blue grasses, E. H. Toole (^eed 
World, 14 (1923), No. 3, p. 23, SO). —Investigations in progress at the Seed Test¬ 
ing Laboratories, U. S. D. A., are described. 

The fundamental requirement for the germination of either Kentucky blue 
grass or Canada blue grass is to subject the uniformly moistened seed to a 
dally sharp alternation of temperature of at least 10° C. Six hours at 30° 
and 18 hours at 20° is probably the best of many possible temperature alter¬ 
nations. Kentucky blue grass will germinate promptly and completely under 
these conditions, but with most samples of Canada blue grass the temperature 
alternation should be supplemented by exposure to light, either natural or 
artificial, for a part of the day and also by moistening the seed with a dilute 
solution of potassium nitrate. These conditions are fulfilled at the Washing¬ 
ton laboratory by germinating Kentucky blue grass on top of blotters, trans¬ 
ferring the tests, after about 6 hours in a 30° chamber, Into a 20° chamber for 
the remainder of the 24 hours. Canada blue grass is put in petrl dishes on 
sensual layers of paper toweling moistened with a 0.2 per cent solution of 
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potassium nitrate. When it is possible to maintain the room temperature at 
approximately 20®, the dishes are put in a north window for over night and 
are transferred to a chamber at SO® for 6 hours during the day. 

Bed clover culture, A, .1. Pieters (t7. 8. DepU Agr.^ Farmers' BuL 13S9 
{192S), pp, II+SS, figs. 21 ).—^This is a revision of Farmers’ Bulletin 465 (E. S. 
R., 25, p. 637). Notes on the insect enemies of red clover, by W. R. Walton, 
are included. 

Clover seed from southern Europe fails on Indiana farms, G. I. Christie 
{Indiana 8ta, Circ. II 4 (1923), pp. 4 , figs. 2 ).—Because of the poor results ob¬ 
tained with clover seed from Italy and other parts of southern Europe, iu 
investigations conducted by the experiment stations of Indiana and adjoining 
States (E. S. R., 45, p. 532; 47, p. 829), Indiana farmers are urged to deter¬ 
mine definitely the source of clover seed before buying. 

Relative adaptability of home grown and foreign grown red clover seed, 
R. G. WioGANs (Jour. Arner, 80 c. Agron., 15 (1923), No. 12, pp. 500--5Q7). —Ad¬ 
ditional tests (E. S. R., 40, p. 729) at Cornell University, employing red clover 
seed from Tennessee, Idaho, Michigan, Bohemia, north Germany, Hungary, 
Chile, Italy, and France, gave striking indications that home grown or native 
red clover seed produces better yields than foreign grown seed, especially 
where the winters are severe. Red clover seed grown for several generations 
under climatit* conditions at least as severe as those where the seed are to be 
sown will probably give best results. If foreign red clover seed must be used 
in the northern United Stales, seed produced iu continental European coun¬ 
tries as far north as possible should be obtained rather than that from sea¬ 
board countries. 

Corn breeding, E. W. Lindsthom (Wisconsin 8 ta. BuL 356 (1928), pp. 40, 
figs. 10 ).—A practical discussion of corn breeding, dealing with pollination, 
structure and color of the grain, general characters of the seed ear, heredity 
of grain and ear cliaructers and abnormal plants, earllness, inbreeding, heter¬ 
osis, show cliaructers, and methods of corn breeding. 

For the average corn breeder who does not wish to experiment, field selec¬ 
tion of tJie best ears on the best plants, before liarvest when the liiisks are 
beginning to show brown, apiiears to be the most practicable method of main¬ 
taining quality and possibly of effecting some improvement. “ Improvemeut 
of corn by modem genetic methods is too complicated to be practicable for the 
general farmer, but must he left to the special plant breeder or trained seed 
grower.” 

What makes soft corn in Iowa? H. A. Wallace (Wallaces' Farmer, 48 
(1923), No. 40 f p. 3).—Seven of the last 33 Iowa corn crops have been charac¬ 
terized by high proportions of soft corn. An analysis of climatic data indi¬ 
cates that, while the softness was apparently caused by frost, the frost in the 
“soft” years was very little earlier than in otlier years, and that it was the 
cold, wet summer weather that allowed the frost to do severe damage. Under 
Iowa conditions a warm and moderately dry June seems of prime Importance 
in preventing soft corn, and warm weather during August and September 
with moderately dry weatlier during May and July are also lielpful. So far 
as the quality of the corn is concerned, cooler weather than usual during 
November appears of value. The increasing popularity of Reid and similar 
high yielding types has apparently enlarged tlie possibility of soft corn dam¬ 
age in Iowa. 

Utilization of Pima cotton, H, H. Willis (U. 8 . Dept. Agr, BuL 1184 (1923), 
pp. 27, pU. IS, figs. 5).—The extension of the American Egyptian cotton indus¬ 
try is reviewed, the uses and manufacturing qualities of Pima cotton are de- 
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scril^d, and objections current among manufacturers and remedial measures 
are indicated. 

Pima cotton has been used successfully in tire yams» tire fabrics, and bal¬ 
loon and airplane fabrics (E. S. K., 44, p. 138), where strength and elasticity 
are the chief requisites, and is being manufactured satisfactorily into fine 
yarns and shirtings, dimities, lawns, and voiles. The yarns when mercerized 
are as lustrous as Sakellaridls or Sea Island yarns (E. S. B., 35, p. 137). Pima 
cotton grown under suitable conditions and properly ginned and well handled 
is equal to either variety for the manufacture of fine yarns and sheer goods. 

The most serious objections offered by the manufacturers of Pima cotton are 
too great variation in length of staple, poor ginning and rough handling^^ high 
percentage of waste, mixed packed bales, too many neps, production on card 
reduced, and considerable amount of fiy. Suggestions made to obtain greater 
uniformity (E. S. R., 48, p. 229) include field Inspection and field segregation; 
all the cotton in the same bale to be of uniform length and strength, clean, 
smooth, and well handled and ginned; better methods of ginning and sampling; 
compressing, preferably at a slow rate; and storage soon after ginning. 

The action of light on cotton, P. W. Cunijffe {Brit. Cotton Indus, Research 
Assoc,, Shirley Inst. Mem., 2 (1923), No. 19, pp, 244-^48). —A summary of the 
literature. 

Jassld-resistant cottons, L. Wobkali. (Union So. Africa Dept'. Ayr. Jour., 7 
(1923), No. 3, pp. 225-228, figs. 2). —The term “ jasaid-resistant ” refers to the 
natural hairiness of some of the strains or varieties of American Upland 
cottons. These hairy types are not wholly immune from injury by a Jassid 
(Chlorita fasoialU), but so resist this insect that the plant is able to mature 
its bolls before it becomes injured. Sea Island and Pima-Egyptlan were the 
first species to be injured in studies carried on in Transvaal, while American 
Upland species were more or less resistant to the attacks. 

The compression of cotton for exjperimental purposes, A. M. Williams 
(B 7 'it. Cotton Indus. Research Assoc., Shirley hist. Mem., 2 (1923), No. 17, pp. 
225, 226, fig. 1). —By means of a screw pastille-press, cotton may be compressed 
into the form of plugs more convenient to handle than loose cotton. Some of 
the properties of the plugs are described. 

Influencing the quality of flaxseed by means of the time of harvest and 
rate of seeding, K. Opitz and A. von Panuek (Faserforschung, 3 (1923), No. 3, 
pp. 234-240). —^When flax was reaped at green-ripe ,yellow-ripe, and dead-ripe 
stages of maturity, the capsule weight, 1,000-kemel weight, and germlnability 
increased with the progressive ripening of the plant up to the dead-ripe stage, 
while viability was greatest in seed harvested in the yellow-ripe or intermediate 
stage. Observations on flax seeded at rates of from 40 to 240 kg. per hectare 
(35.6 to 213.6 lbs. per acre) showed the number and average weight of cap¬ 
sules to increase with the spacing, i. e., the lightest seedings resulted in 
stronger plants with more and heavier prolific capsules. Rate of seeding and 
spacing apparently had no influence on the 1,000-kernel weight, and germin- 
ability was only slightly affected. Viability was highest in the produce of light 
seedings. 

Mauritius hemp (Furcraea gigantea), with reference to its inferiority 
to abaca, maguey, and sisal, R. B. Espino and T. Novebo (Philippine Agr. 
Rev., 16 (1923), No. 2, pp. 108-119, pis. 3, fig. 1). —Mauritius hemp is described 
and the fiber compared with the other fibers named as to yields, reactions to 
chemicals, tensile strengths, and economic value. Since the fiber of Mauritius 
hemp is shown to be comparatively weak and the plant is relatively short¬ 
lived and a light producer of fiber, while abaca, maguey, sisal, and pineapple, 
capable of producing fiber of proved commercial value, already grow 
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ill the Philippines, the culture of Mauritius hemp on an extensive field scale in 
the islands appears to be impracticable. The possible use of its fiber as an 
adulterant of abaca also disfavors its culture. 

Standard grades for potatoes, H. O. Moo&Ei (Michigayi Sta. Quart, Bui, 6 
{1923), No, 2, pp, 47-50, fig, 1). —The Michigan standard grades for potatoes, 
effective Octolier 1,1023, are the same as the United States grades for potatoes 
(B. S. B., 48, p. 34). Requirements for grades and marking of containers are 
described briefly. 

ISringing up of new breeds of soy beans in Manchuria {Light of Manchu^ 
ria. No, 15 {1921), pp, 24-42, figs, 4), —Selection work with soy beans, carried on 
during six years at the Kungchuling, Manchuria, Experimental Station and 
reported in some detail, resulted in three stocks of superior quality, each 
of which was characterized by yields and oil contents about 10 per cent 
greater than in the original stocks. 

Tobacco Investigations at Baldwlnsville [N. Y,], II. C. Colmson and J. D. 
Haklan (New York State Sta, Tech, Bwl, 94 {1923), pp, 5, 6, 12-36, 58-60 ),— 
statistical study was made of the crop yields in two tobacco experiments near 
Baldwlnsville, N. Y„ conducted In cooperation with the Office of Tobacco 
Investigations, U. S. D. A. 

On Miami gravelly loam in an unmanured rotation of corn, tobacco, wheat, 
and clover, each one .year, tobacco yields were not maintained by commercial 
fertilizers alone. The practice of using farm manure on tobacco appeared 
to be favored for the section. On this soil nitrogen seemed to be a limiting 
factor, while liming greatly increased the tobacco crop. This crop responded 
to phosphorus and potash to a smaller extent. 

On silt loam of the same series, in a rotation of tobacco, wheat, and two 
years of alfalfa, tobacco production was maintained better, although the 
production level was considerably lower* than on the gravelly loam. With 
proper and adequate liming this soil grew alfalfa successfully, and alfalfa 
seemed to fit into the rotation very well. While the response to nitrogen on 
this soil was not marked, the response to phosphorus and potassium was 
quite noticeable. 

According to the results in the two experiments, the kind of plant indicators 
used, as well as the soil type, may have a large influence in determining 
fertilizer response. 

Tobacco experiments, O. Olson {Pennsylvania. Sta. Bui. 181 (1923), p. It ).— 
Fertilizer tests with tobacco (E. S. R., 49, p. 737) were conducted at Ephrata 
on a limestone soil and at Lock Haven on a river bottom soil, both with 
an abundance of manure. 

Acre applications of 5 and 10 tons of manure, supplemented with a moderate 
amount of cottonseed meal, acid phosphate, and potassium sulphate, were 
shown to increase the yield and improve the quality of tobacco. Application 
of 1,500 lbs. of cottonseed meal, 300 lbs. of acid phosphate, and 200 lbs. of 
potassium sulphate gives yields equal to and better leaf than heavy applica¬ 
tions of manure alone or supplemented with fertilizer. Potassium sulphate 
has given a better quality of leaf than potassium chlorld. 

Notable among the improved strains are Hlbshman Seed I-eaf, Ramm 
Havana, and Olson Seed Leaf. 

Recent Strampelli cereals, N. Strampelli (Italia Agr., 60 (1923), No. 9, pp. 
535-369, pl8, SO ),—^New varieties of wheat developed by the author and de¬ 
scribed and illustrated in color Include Dante, Francesco Strampelli, Car- 
lottina Bianca, Carlottina Eossa, Vittorio Veneto, S. Michele, Gorizia, Trieste, 
Trento, Fiume, Zara, Cantore, Enrico Totl, Villa Glori, Montana, Goito, Peles- 
tro, Castelfldardo, Stamura, Italo GigHoli, Fausto Sestini, Attilio Fabrini, 
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Oubonl, Marsala» Caprera, Oalatafimi, Volturno, Sapri, Mllazzo, Senatore 
Oapelli, and Dauni. 

Preliminary studies on the hard wheats of Morocco, E. Mii:0E 
Pr^Uminairea aur lea Bl€a dura Marocaina, Rahatt Morocco: Dir Q6n. Agr,, Com. 
et Colon., 8erv, Agr., 1922, pp. yTTr+128, figs. S7). —^The principal varieties of 
hard wheat in Morocco are described, illustrated, classified, and compared with 
varieties from North Africa, and their distribution and agricultural value 
are Indicated. The types known as Zr^ah, Trikkia, Asker, and Malzza are con¬ 
sidered the most important 

Varieties of wheat recently grown at Oowra, J. T. Pridham (Agr. Qaz. 
N. 8. Wales, $4 (1923), No. 9, pp. 649-654)- —The information, tabulated for 144 
varieties of wheat from different parts of the world, is similar to and supple¬ 
ments that noted earlier (E. S. R, 45, p. 42). 

Testing of New Zealand grown wheats, L. D. Foster (New Zeal. Jour. Agr., 
27 (1923), Nos. 1, pp. 1-7; 2, pp. 89-95; 3, pp. 167-174, figs. ^).—Milling tests of 
samples of wheat from different localities in New Zealand showed the flour 
yield of varieties to average as follows: Pearl 73.3 per cent. Velvet 72.4, Col¬ 
lege Hunters 71.2, Victor 73.7, and Solid-straw Tuscan 72 per cent. 

In studies of strength of flour, Velvet was generally conspicuous as the best 
wheat grown in its district. Burbank Super, Thew, and Huron, although often 
represented by single samples, gave promise of being wheats of good strength, 
and John Brown, Dreadnought, Marquis, and Eymer appeared to be good 
wheats of medium strength. Variety and climate were observed to have a con¬ 
siderable Influence on strength. 

Judged by loaf volume in baking tests, strong and medium strong New 
Zealand wheats compared favorably with typical Kansas wheats (E. S. R., 25, 
p. 860) of the same classes. High protein content was observed to be gener¬ 
ally associated with high loaf volume, Burbank Super and Velvet being out¬ 
standing in this respect. 

Oorrelation of wheat kernel plumphess and protein content, C. H. BAiLiinr 
and J. Hendel (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 15 (1923), No. 9, pp. 345-350). —Obser¬ 
vations at the Minnesota Experiment Station on samples from the 1911, 1912, 
1913, 1921, and 1922 crops of hard spring wheat grown in the Northwest, 
showed relatively large variations in crude protein (or crude gluten) content 
and kernel plumpness. No significant correlation was found between wheat 
kernel plumpness and crude protein (or crude gluten) content when the 
plumpness was measured in terms of either weight per 1,000 average kernels 
or weight per bushel. 

The contamination of milling wheat: The effects of strong-scented weed 
seeds (Agr. Qaz. N. 8. Wales, 34 (1923), No. 9, p. 628). —One, 3, 5, and 7 per 
cent, by count, of seed of Hexham Scent and of sweet clover were allowed to 
remain for seven days in milling samples of washed wheat in air-tight Jars, 
and were removed by a sieve prior to milling. Bread baked from flour milled 
from wheat contaminated with 3 and 5 per cent of either seed was satisfactory 
in texture, flavor, and appearance, but the odors were distinct. It was doubt¬ 
ful whether the characteristic odors could be detected in bread from 1 per cent 
contaminated wheat. 

Further experiments with contaminated milling wheat (Agr, Qaz. N. 8. 
Wales, 34 (1923), No, 12, p. 852). —^After the removal of seed from wheat con¬ 
taminated as above, 1 per cent by weight of freshly burnt ground lime was 
mixed with each lot and allowed to remain in air-tight Jars for a week. Bread 
bal^d from flour milled from these lots after the lime was removed, seemed 
satisfactory in odor, flavor, and appearance. 
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The chief crops of Poland from the standpoint of seed production, M. B. 

Janibzowski (Jntematl, Rev. 8ci,. and Pract. Agr, [Rome], n. ser„ 1 (1925), jVo. 
2, pp. 575-^78).—The leading varieties of wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, and 
forage crops used for seed in Poland are listed, and comment is made on the 
status of improvement work with these crops and sugar beets. 

Oertidcation of seed grain in Germany in 1922, W. Edi-eb (Mitt. Deut 
Landw. Gesell., S8 (1923), No. 57, pp. 488-496, -^97, 4^8, 489). —^The areas of va¬ 
rieties and selections of cereals inspected in 1922, tabulated for the several 
divisions of Germany, amounted to totals of 31,991.6 hectares (about 79,000 
acres) of 55 sorts of winter rye, 745.3 hectares of 4 sorts of spring rye, 20,183.9 
hectares of 119 sorts of winter wheat, 4,911.4 hectares of 41 sorts of spring 
wheat, 3,480.3 hectares of 23 sorts of winter barley, 15,220.6 hectares of 112 
sorts of spring barley, and 25,719.5 hectares of 110 sorts of oats. 

How to nse the seed laboratory, O. A. Stevens (North Dakota Sta. Circ. 22 
(1928), pp. 12, figs, 5).- -The information in this circular concerns sampling, in¬ 
terpreting reports of tests, and the reasons for testing certain agricultural 
seeds. 

What is a w^eed? E. G. Campbell (Science, 58 (1923). No. 1490, p. 50). —^The 
following definition is offered: A weed is an independent plant whose species 
is persistently obnoxious on cultivation areas.” 

The identidccition of Italian dodders, (1. CampAxNJlk and G. B. Tkaverbo 
(Stas. Sper. Agr. Jtal,, 56 (1925), No. 1-3, pp. 5-25, figs. 7). —The principal spe¬ 
cies of (^uscula in Italy are described, with notes on their distribution. 

Garlic-scented penny cress, a weed new to Britain, W. M. Ware and J. E. 
Chambers (Jmir. Min. Agr. [Ot. Brit], 30 (1923), No. 6, pp. 535-538, pis. 2 ).— 
Garlic-scented pennym’ess {Thlaspi alUaceum) is recorded as a weed new to 
Great Britain. It is described, imd its (»rlgin, Imrniful pr(»perties, and eradica- 
tirm inetho<ls are indicated. 

Vicia hirsuta and its importance as a vreed, Lindemiith (Mitt. Deut. 
Landw. GeselL, 3 (1923). No. 38, pp. 502-505, figs. 7). —The distinguishing char¬ 
acteristics of V. hirsuta are (‘onipared with those of V. tetraspenna, V. cracca. 
V. villosa, y. angusiifolia, and V. sativa, other important vetches in north 
Germany. The life history of V. hirsuta is detailed, with notes on its dis¬ 
semination and control. 


HOETICTJLTTIEE. 

[Horticultural investigations at the Pennsylvania Station] (Pennsylvania 
Sta. But 181 (1923), pp. 21-24 ),—Similarly to that of the preceding year (E. S. 
R., 49, p. 232), this report consists of brief progress notes. 

Of the three tomato varieties Matchum, Penn State Earllana, and Nittany, 
developed and widely disseminated by the station, the first two are reported by 
0. E. Myers as having given general satisfaction. As a result of two years* 
studies of the relation between plat treatment and solidity of head In the 
Copenhagen cabbage, W. C. Pelton concludes that the water-holding capacity 
of the soil is an Important factor in determining the hardness of the head. 
Heads were less solid and possessed tenderer flesh and milder flavor at the 
height of the cutting season than at any other stage. In the case of cabbage, 
that fertilizer treatment W'hich promoted the largest total yield also gave the 
largest early yield. However, with the tomato the largest pro^rtion of early 
fruit, though not the largest total yield, was produced by half-starved plants. 
In a study of the effect of lime used in connection with various fertilizer treat¬ 
ments, the sulphate of ammonia plats were the only ones to show a consistent 
response. Lime In the form of pulverized stone apparently had more effect on 
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total than on early yield, 40 plats showing benefit In early yield as compared 
with 67 in total yield. A study of 19 soils and soil mixtures as media in 
which to grow early cabbage plants indicated that a considerable amount of 
sand in the medium leads to the production of larger roots and smaller tops 
than when grown in rich soils. Notwithstanding the presence of acidity, ap¬ 
plications of lime and acid phosphate to soils rich In organic materials failed 
to stimulate the growth of seedling cabbages, leading to the conclusion that 
the plants do not remain in the seed bed long enough for minor unfavorable 
soil conditions to produce appreciable effects. 

As reported by R. D. Anthony, experimental results in Franklin County 
apple orchards continued to show that trees In sod respond, while trees under 
cultivation and cover crops fall to show any benefit from nitrogen fertilizers. 
In one instance 5 lbs. of nitrate of soda per tree, applied two weeks before the 
flower buds burst, gave as good or better results than did 10 lbs. applied after 
blooming. In another orchard, trees in sod receiving an application of nitrogen 
gave as satisfactory results as did similar cultivated trees. A IS-year com¬ 
parison of legumes and nonlegiimes as cover crops for apple orchards showed 
no difference in favor of either class. 

[Horticultural investigations at the Fredericton, N. B. Experimental 
Station], C. P. BA 1 T.EY (Canada Expt Farm^, Fredericton (N. B,) Sta. Rpi. 
8 upt, 1922y pp, 33-47 ).—In a comparison of sprays and dusts for apple tree pro¬ 
tection, the larger percentage of perfect fruit was produced by the dusted trees. 
The removal of hay from a portion of a sod orchard resulted in a marked re¬ 
duction in yield as compared with that In which tlie grass was left as a mulch, 
despite the fact that the entire orchard was treated with nitrate of soda at the 
rate of 3 lbs. per tree. The results of varietal tests of apples, plums, cherries, 
and various small fruits and vegetables are presented. 

A pruning test with tlie tomato Indicated that two stems per plant results 
in larger yields than does one stem. The cost of pruning and staking was 
found prohibitive except when grown on a small scale and for the production 
of early fruit. 

[Horticultural investigations at the Nappan, N. S., Experimental Farm], 
W. W. Baird (Canada Expt. Fanm, Nappan (N. 8.) Farm Rpt. 8upt. 1922, pp. 
32-38, 40-47 ),—Seedling No. 12, Joanne d’Arc, Pearl, and Ste. Antoine de Padua, 
in the order named, were the most productive strawberries in a test of 42 
varieties. In a trial of boards, drainage tiles, and earth for blanching celery, 
the best results were obtained from the earth. Tiles under 6 in. in diameter 
were not satisfactory, resulting In decayed leaves. Carrots thinned to 2 in. 
apart in the row were more productive and of better market quality than those 
thinned to either 1.5 or 3 In. Results of time of planting tests with garden 
peas indicated that sowing several varieties of different seasons at one time 
is a more satisfactory process than that of sowing one variety at different 
intervals. 

A manual for spraying, K. L. Cockbrham (New York: Macmillan Co., 1923, 
pp. XI+87, ftps. 8).—A small handbook dealing with spray materials, their 
preparation, a’nd their application. 

Cover crop problems, O. M. Morris (Wash. 8tate Eort. Assoo. Proo., 19 
(1923)f pp. ^6^0).—Fertilizer experiments conducted in a Grandview, Wash., 
18-year-old Winesap orchard (trees 80 ft apart on the square) Indicated that 
nitrogenous materials alone are able to produce significant effects on growth, 
muriate of potash and superphosphate apparently having no effect. In an¬ 
other Grandview orchard in which alfalfa had been grown for several years, 
no'beneflcial effect was noted from nitrogen fertilizers, indicating that where 
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cover crops are grown fertilizers may have little value. The soil management 
of orchards Is discussed in considerable detail. 

Orchard stand of trees, W. A. Luce {Wash, dilate Hort. Assoc, Proc., 19 
(1923), pp, 23-25 ),—Records taken of the comparative number of spurs and of 
extra fancy and fancy fruit produced to a height of 12 ft. in the exposed and 
shaded quarters of apple trees planted 15 by 25 ft., with lines running north 
and south and east and west, and with the 15'ft. space In the east and west 
direction, showed a much larger number of spurs and of high-grade fruit on 
the uncrowded quarters of the tree. To determine the effect of removing some 
of the crowding trees upon the remainder, records were taken upon the amount 
and quality of apples produced on trees before and after release. The greatly 
Increased percentage of high-grade apples produced in the zone 0 to 5 ft. eleva¬ 
tion following removal of crowding trees was peculiarly significant. Averages 
estimated from the 102.3 crop produced up to 10 ft. height on 9 close planted 
and 9 released apple trees showed the remarkable value of abundant sunlight 
In producing first-grade fruit. 

Changes In the respiration rate of ripening apples, A. M. Burroughs 
(Amer. Soc, Hort. Set. Proc., 19 (1922), pp. 225-235 ).—That the time of harvest¬ 
ing has a significant effe<!t on the respiration in apples was shown in an in¬ 
vestigation carried on at the Marble Laboratory, Canton, Pa., in the fall of 
1922, with fruit gathered at frequent intervals previous to, concurrent with, 
and after the commercial picking season. Determinations of the rate of car¬ 
bon dloxid evolution at 68.5° F. showed in all five varieties utilized, namely, 
Wealthy, Wagener, Baldwin, Northern Spy, and Ben Davis, a marked increase 
in respiration shortly after removal from the tree. In all Wealthy samples 
and In the fruit of the other varieties picked during the regular commercial 
liarvest this increase seemed to begin immediately after picking. Immature 
Baldwins and Wageners held the low initial rate for some time. In the ease 
of Wagener there was a decrease In respiration rate after three or four weeks 
at 68.5°. The last picked fruits of all varieties except Northern Spy showed 
a marked increase in the initial rate of 00a evolution, and in that the Wagener, 
Baldwin, and Ben Davis apples were exposed before gathering to a tempera¬ 
ture as low as 20° It is believed that this low temperature affected the rate 
or respiration. 

Determinations with Wagener apples picked October 5 and held at 32, 48, 

and 86° agreed with the findings of Gore (E. S. R., 25, p. 729), namely, that 
the rate of COa evolution increases according to the temperature coefficient 
rule, usually known as the van’t Hoff’s law. Immature fruit held for a .short 
time at 32° prior to placing in 08.5° respired at abnormally high rates ill the 
higher temperature, attaining in some cases a higher rate than fruits gathered 
at the same time and held continuously at 68.5°. Mature fruits were stimulated 
less by this low temi)erature than were immature specimens. 

Wageners gathered throughout the season and tested for hardness with the 
Murneek pressure apparatus (E. S. R., 46, p. 641) showed a reduction of only 
0.75 lb, from September 23 to October 13, leading to the deduction that this 
test is of no practical value for this variety. Other fruits held in the cellar, 
* where the mean temperature was only a little higher than outside, softened 
more rapidly. Determinations of the dry weight of Wagener apples gathered 
at successive intervals from September 23 to October 24 showed a general in¬ 
crease during the period. On the other hand, the percentage of fixed acids 
was found to decrease during the same interval. 

Pruning and fertilizing the D*AnJou pear, G. G. Brown and L. Childs 
(Wash, State Hort Assoc. Proc., 19 (1923), pp, 3-7 ).—In a comimrison of late 
87028—24-4 
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siunmer and early spring pruning on 8-year-old Anjou pears, it was found 
that pruning at either period reduced growth, as Indicated by changes In trunk 
circumference, the summer pruning being the more limiting. Based on two 
years’ observations, unpruned trees averaged approximately 1 In. larger In 
circumference than summer pruned and 0.75 in. larger than winter pruned 
trees. The crop in 1923, following three successive annual pruriings, was 2.5 
boxes for unpruned trees, 1 box for summer pruned, and 0.75 box for winter 
pruned trees. In 1922 limbs of certain of the trees lightly pruned in the 
early spring of 1921 and 1922 were forced down to a horizontal position, with 
the result that the 1923 crop per tree approximated 1.75 boxes. In that 
unpriined trees were bushy, thick, and bore their fruit on the outer branches, 
this system of management is designated as unsatisfactory. 

Pruning greatly stimulated fruit production in a 15-year-old, badly crowded 
Anjou orchard, where low yields obtained despite liberal fertilizing. It is 
believed that under the crowded condltlon.s prevailing previous to the pruning 
there had been a reduction of nitrates and an accumulation of carbohydrates in 
the trees. Pruning, by reducing the carbohydrate reserve, caused the balance 
between the two materials to become properly adjusted for promoting fruit¬ 
fulness. Heavily thinned and headed trees averaged 12, while thinned trees 
averaged but 9 boxes in 1922. In the succeeding year tlie thinned trees greatly 
outyielded the thinned and headed trees, leading the authors to suggest , that 
continued heavy pruning can not be successfully practiced without devitaliza¬ 
tion of the tree. Whereas fertilizers retarded fruiting in younger trees, the 
older trees required ample fertilization. It is concluded that the Anjou pear 
requires ample space in the orchard so that sunlight may reach all parts of 
the tree. 

Notes on the pollination of cherries applied to commercial cherry groov¬ 
ing, C. H. Hoopeb {Jour. Pomol, and Hort. S No. pp. 185-190 ).— 

With varieties arranged according to the order of blossoming, information is 
presented concerning the ability of eacli to set fruit when self-pollinated, and 
in most cases satisfactory varieties for interplaiiting are recommended. Prac¬ 
tically all the varieties of cherries tested were found to be self-sterile or so 
nearly so as to make mixed plantings a necessity. The Wye and ordinary 
Morellos were found perfectly self-fertile and tlie Flemish and Kentish 
Preserving to be self-fertile to some extent. Other varieties, including Turk, 
Knight Early Black, Victoria Black, Bundles, Amber Bigarreau, and Florence 
occasionally set some fruit with their own pollen. 

Strawberry varieties for Michigan, H. D. Hootman {Michigim Sfa. Quart, 
Hul, *6 {1928)f No. 2, pp, 45-47 ).—In a test of 25 strawberry varieties at the 
Graham Substation, Kellogg Premier not only greatly outyielded other varieties 
but maintained the size of the berries throughout the entire picking season. 

Cocoa cultivation In the British tropical colonies, S. H. Davies {Jwir, 
Roy. 8oa, Arts, 72 {1924), No. 3714, pp- 158-168 ).—This article, originally de¬ 
livered in the form of two lectures, contains comprehensive information con¬ 
cerning the botany and early history of the cocoa tree, discusses methods of 
curing and production, and presents statistical data regarding production, ex¬ 
ports, imports, etc., of the British colonies. 

Planning rural school grounds, 0. P. Hallioan {Michigan 8ta. Quart. 
Bui., 6 (1928), No. 2, pp. 5.5-60, figs. 2 ).—A discussion of the general principles 
involved in the planning and planting of school grounds, supplemented by a 
list of planting materials adapted for light and heavy soils. 
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POEESTRY. 

Silvicultural research and experiment, C. Lkavitt ( Vanad. Forest and Out- 
doors, 19 (192S), 'Nos. 11, pp, 712, 71S; 12. pp. 791, 792).—A review of the present 
status of forestry education aiid research In the United States and Canada, em¬ 
phasizing the great need of further advancement in order to place the forests 
of North America upon a permanent producing basis sufhciimt to meet the 
needs of a rapidly growing population. 

Some effects of cover over coniferous seed beds in southern Eng¬ 
land, J. W. Toumey and E. J. Neetiiling (Vale Univ. School Forestry BuL 9 
(1928), pp. 39, pis. 4, flfj. I).—As « result of detailed studies upon the compara¬ 
tive development of coniferous seedlings grown under uniform soil conditions 
hut submitted to different shading treatments, namely, (1) standard seed box, 
(2) no protection, and (3) 2.5-in. mulch of partially decayed leaf litter, the 
authors report that germination was best in the partially closed bed, particu¬ 
larly in the case of small seeded species such as Norway sT)ruce, larch, etc. On 
the other hand, with large seeded species such as mnariemis, P. palus- 

iris, and P. pinaster^ tiie lypr* of cover had little apparent effect on germi¬ 
nation. Although germination in the majority of the 11 species studied was 
earliest in the open bed, the Douglas spruce showed earliest germination in 
the closed and tlie Norway spruce in the mulched bed. No correlation was noted 
between the first and Inst germination of the various species and the different 
types of cover. Determinations of moisture in the surface soil layer showed 
the greatest retention in the mulched bed. 

A study of the rate of root penetration for each of the 11 species under the 
open bed treatment showed an extremely rapid penetration In nearly all eases, 
for example, tlie root tip of P. palustris attained a depth of 3.25 in. the day 
following the appearance of the shoot above ground. The larch, Norway spruce, 
and balsam were slower growing, their roots penetrating to 1 in. at the same 
stage. Since roots of none of the species were at any time out of moist soil. 
It is concluded that only under conditions of prolonged drought following 
germination is there any likelihood of injury to conifers in southern New 
England and then only to the shallow-rooted species mentioned. 

Temperatures recorded at the surface in all three beds showed much higher 
degrees in the o[)en bed. The high rate of mortality observed in the open bed 
following hot dry days in late May and early dune was found to be largely 
associated with lesions on the stems of the partially developed seedlings. The 
lesions are believed to be due to high temperatures luvurriiig under condi¬ 
tions of direct insolation and low humidity. No lesions and comparatively 
slight mortality were recorde(i for the covered bed, lending to the conclusion 
that better survival in coniferous seed beds under partial shade is due largely 
to lower temperatures. The surviving plants in the open bed were heavier 
and larger at the end of September than plants similarly exposed in the shaded 
bed. Irrespective of species. In general conclusion, it is empliasized that 
the heat relation is probably mucli more important than the water relation 
in limiting the survival of must coniferous seedlings in the open In southern 
New England. 

Use of fertilizers in a coniferous nursery, T. S. Hansen (Jour. Forestry, 
21 (1923), No. 7, pp. 732-735, fig. 1 ).—study of tlie effect of 15 fertilizer 
treatments upon Norway and white pine seedlings sown in prepared beds gave 
negative results, the control plants being among the best, as Indicated by tbe 
weight of 100 plants dried to a constant weight. The author believes that 
coniferous seedlings require very little plant food from the soil, and that even 
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in light, sandy soil such as used in the test sufficient nutrients are present to 
produce healthy seedlings over a period of years. 

White pine germination, A, Gbisch and G. Lakon (Ltmdw, Jahrh, Schweiz, 
S7 (192S), No, PP- 391-i07), —In an experiment carried on jointly by the Ger¬ 
man Seed Testing Station at Hohenhelm and the Swiss Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station at Oerllkon, It was found that, using the same material at both 
localities, much higher germinations were secured at the latter station. A 
study of the situation showed that the success of the Swiss station lay pri¬ 
marily in a method of treatment whereby seeds moistened in spring water were 
laid away in a cool cellar for 30 days, after which they were brought into a 
warm chamber with temperature ranging between 22 and 27® C. This Jtreat- 
ment of seeds resulted in a very rapid and complete germination. The authors 
present tabulated results of parallel tests at the Swiss and German stations of 
the old and new methods of technique, the results showing in almost every 
case an increase in favor of the new or Swiss method. It is believed that the 
influence of the cool storage upon moist seeds lies not alone in the intake 
of water but also in the stimulation of internal chemical changes which favor 
germination. It is thought that these chemical changes result not only from 
an Increased water content but also from the effect of low temperature. 

The recovery and growth of loblolly pine after suppression, H. H. Chap¬ 
man (Jour, Forestry, 21 (1923), No, 7, pp, 799-711). —^Ix)blolly pine, forming a 
varying percentage of the stands of mixed pine and hardwood located on 
poorly drained alluvial bottoms in the Southeastern States, is greatly stimu¬ 
lated by heavy cutting, fire, or tornadoes which suddenly open up the stand. 
Records taken on six 143-year-old trees which were released after 63 years 
of suppression and upon 20 76-year-old trees which were never suppressed 
showed that the suppressed trees were able after release to attain a maturity 
and size exceeding that of the normal trees. Since the average diameter of 
the suppressed trees was but 4.5 in. at the time of release, they had made a 
subsequent diameter growth nearly equal to that of the normal trees. How¬ 
ever, the normal trees in 76 years attained a height of 101 ft., while the 
suppressed trees reached 103 ft. in 143 years. The rate of diameter growth, 
on the other hand. Jumped to 367 per cent after release. As a practical 
deduction, the author suggests that greater precautions be taken to preserve 
small suppressed loblolly pines when lumbering, since these trees are potentially 
capable of rapid development Into merchantable sizes. 

Signillcance of a 255-year age class in an eastern Kentucky forest, F. W. 
Haasis (Jour, Forestry, 21 (1923), No. 7, pp. 700-704). —Observations taken in 
Letcher County, Ky., in 1915 and 1916 upon the stumps of 198 trees between 
241 and 390 years old showed 82 per cent to have been between 241 and 255 
years old in 1015, indicating that some catastrophe such as fire had occurred 
about the year 1660 that destroyed most of the older trees. A study of the 
growth development by decades of certain of the older trees Indicated definite 
periods of vigorous growth and corresponding periods of slow growth. One 
of the latter was coincident with the period of the suggested catastrophe, 
which may have been drought and fires, or insects, fungi, or a period of ex¬ 
tended cold, wet weather. 

Logging, R. 0. Bbyant (Netv York: John 'Wiley d Sons, Inc,; London: Chap- 
mm d Hall, Ltd,, 1923, 2. ed,, rev., pp. Jill+556, pi. 1, figs, 164).—A thoroughly 
revised and reset edition of a previously noted text (E. S. R., 80, p. 44). 

Soiling woodlot products, «T. C. De Camp (Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui, 6 
(1923), No. 2, pp, 62-64).—The author, pointing out the rapid rise in the value 
of lumber, especially that of white ash, during recent years, urges more care- 
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ful mauagement of the woodlot and advises delay in cutting and greater 
thought in marketing. 

Poiaoning green timber, P. A. Hsbisert (Michigan Sta, Quart. Bui, 6 (IBBS), 
No. 2, pp. 60, 61 ).—In an attempt to prevent sprouting, stumps of Carolina pop¬ 
lar 3 to 6 in. in diameter, were wounded by gashes or borings and treated 
with various poisonous substances, including arsenic trioxid, phosphorus 
pentoxld, sulphuric acid, phenol, and hydrocyanic acid. None of the trees 
showed the slightest effect In duplicated tests with sugar maple, white ash, 
basswood, beech, American elm, ironwood, Jack pine, and Carolina poplar, 
some small Jack pines, to which arsenic was applied in deep gashes at the 
base, were the only trees to be killed. Further experiments showed tentatively 
that complete girdling will kill stumps. Death, however, is hastened by 
applying arsenic solution consisting of 1 lb. of arsenic and 1 lb. of washing 
soda dissolved, after boiling together for one-half hour in a small quantity of 
water, in 4 gal. of water. 


DISEASES OF FIAETS. 

[Report of the department of plant pathology, Pennsylvania Station] 

(Pennsylvania Sta. Bui 181 (1928), pp. H-16 ).—According to investigations 
conducted by R. C. Walton,’it was found that for the control of black rot 
of apple better results were secured with dust than previously, although not 
equal to those obtained with commercial lime sulphur. A detailed account 
of the experiment is to be given in a subsequent publication. 

The same author has made a study of the time of infection by apple blotch 
and found that in the spring of 1922 it started very early, petiole infection 
being evident on May 23 and fruit infection the first week of June. A similar 
experiment conducted in the spring of 1923 indicated that infection started 
later than in the previous years. It is believed that weather conditions are 
largely responsible for the time of infection by apple blotch. As a result 
of the investigations it is believed that it is not a safe procedure to start 
spraying 3 weeks after tiie petals fall, but that a 2 weeks* or possibly 10 
days’ application would be more beneficial. 

A report is given of studies of diseases of certain truck crops caused by 
Sclerotinia and Botrytls, the Investigation having been carried on by W. S. 
Beach. The repetition of experiments with formaldehyde for the control 
of lettuce drop is said to have given uniformly' satisfactory results, and the 
treatment has proved its value under practical conditions, particularly on 
the soil in cold frames. With Sclerotinia complete control was secured, and 
with Botrytls the control was suificiently perfect to be profitable, especially 
with lettuce transplanted from a sterilized seed bed. Kotatlon has proved 
of value in reducing the loss caused by 8 . lihet'tiana and Botrytis sp. upon 
lettuce, carrots, and celery under field conditions, but it was less effective 
against 8 . minor. Bordeaux mixture applied at the rate of 1 gal. to ]. sq. 
ft. of surface did not prevent the germination of the sclerotia of 8 . libertiana. 
Tests were made of a largp number of other chemicals which failed in vary¬ 
ing degrees to kill all the sclerotia of 8 . libertiana. 

C. B. Orton and J. P. Kelly report briefly on potato wart, studies of the 
varietal resistance to which were begun in 1919 (E, S. R., 49, pp. 443, 444). 
Soil treatments for the eradication of the fungus have not been completed. 
Several treatments are said to be promising from the point of view of con¬ 
trol, but none were economical as regards cost. 

A summary is reported by Beach of a previous publication on the crown 
rot of rhubarb (E. S. R., 48, p. 48), and further Investigations on control are 
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said to sliow that the setting of disease-free roots in a new location is the most 
practical measure to recommend at present. 

The results of 2 years’ work of spraying and dusting for apple scab in¬ 
vestigated by H. W. Thurston are said to show the superiority of lime-sulphur 
or dry lime-sulphur sprays over sulphur dusts for controlling apple scab on 
the varieties Staynmn, McIntosh, Rowe, and Baldwin* The best results with 
dust were obtained by the use of dusts containing nicotin as well as lime and 
sulphur. The experiments are said to also emphasize the necessity for timely 
spraying and the value of a prepink spray for controlling scab in the central 
part of Pennsylvania. 

Beach briefly reports the existence of a bacterial disease of lilma beans as 
indicated by the failure of copper fungicides to check the disease. 

F. D. Kern claims that tests for the control of oat smut indicated that copper 
carbonate and nickel carbonate give as effective control as the formaldehyde 
treatment. 

Liquid v. dust spraying, E. N. Cory (Pmimula TIort, Soe, [Del] Trans,, S5 
{1922), pp, 63-^7). —Bringing to date and summarizing the extensive available 
information on dusting as opposed to spraying, the author attempts to show 
the comparative values of the two methods. Difiiculty is found in comparing 
the data on apple protection owing to differences in composition of the dust 
used, in time, topography, meteorological conditions, and varieties used In 
the tests. Taking the results as though truly comparable, it seems that chewing 
insects are in many instances controlled as well by dusting, but that adequate 
control of scab by dusting is still very doubtful and tliat other diseases must 
still receive a good deal more attention involving increased experience. 

Dusting peaches is still in the experimental stage, being often recom¬ 
mended to supplement spraying but never to supplant that method. 

The success of copper, Fonzes-Diacon (Prog. Agr. ct Vitic. {Ed. VEst- 
Centre), 44 (1923), No. 29, pp. 88, 89). —A brief discussion Is given regarding the 
alleged failure, as fungicides, of spraj^s lacking copper. 

Specialization in Erysiphe horrldula, S. Blumee {Oenthl. Bakt. [etc.], 2. 
Abt., 55 (1922), No. 21-24, pp. 480-506, figs. .5). —study of Erysiphe resulted 
in the separation of the forms on Boraglnaceae from those on the Compositat, 
and the inclusion of the former under E. horrldula extended. This form is 
discussed as to tlie nature, amount, and assumed causation of the differences. 
The morphological and the biological differences do not run parallel. 

The biology of Uromyces plsi, A. Buchheim {Centhl. Bakt. [etc.], 2. Abt., 
55 (1922), No. 21-24f pp. 507, 508). —Uredospores of U. pisi on Lathyrus pra- 
tensis Infect Pisum sativum and P. arvensfe, also L. nissolia and L. articulatm. 

A study of the environmental conditions Influencing the developing of 
stem rust in the absence of an alternate host.—Infection studies with 
Puccinia graminis tritici Form Ilf and Form IX, G. L. Peltier {Nebraska 
Sta. Research Bui. 25 {1923), pp. 52, pis. 12). —Following methods previously de¬ 
scribed (E. S. R., 48, p. 45), the author made a detailed study of two biologic 
forms of P. graminis tritici to determine whether or not their reaction on the 
differential hosts remained consistent under various environmental factors and 
at the same time to ascertain the Influence of environmental factors on the 
growth of the differential hosts and on the development of the disease. 

The factors controlled in the investigation were soil temperature, soil 
moisture, and air temperature. In no instance was there found a change in 
the general type of infection of either biologic form by reason of the environ¬ 
mental factors, nor did the source of the inoculum or the source of the seed of 
the hosts Influence results. 
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The main types of infection obtained were in agreement with those described 
by Levine and Stakman (E. S. R., B9, p. 454), althougii a heterogeneous type 
of Infection was obtained on three varieties of (Jurum wJieat. 

The best development of the differential iiosts at the seedling, stooling, joint¬ 
ing, and lieadlng stages occurred at 15 and 20"* O. The optimum temperature 
for the development of the disease with both forms on plants in the stjedllng, 
stooling, and Jointing stages was between 20 and 25'". From this it appears 
that the temperatures at whicli the plants make their best growth are gen¬ 
erally the same as lli(»se at wliicii the best development of the disease takes 
place. 

Tlie i>eriud of incubation of Form IX was extended over a long period of 
time (7 to 0 weeks) by submitting inoculated plants to a low temperature. 
The length of this period is said to depend not only on the temperature but 
also on the stage of development of the organism in the leaf tissues of the host. 

Smut experiments [Canada], L. H. Newman {Canada llipt. Carma, Cereal 
JHv. l^pt, 1922, p. 7).—The li(»t water treatment introduced in 1921 was again 
tested by the same inethoils, with some additional treatments. Tlie grain was 
immersed for periods vjiryiiig from 5 to 15 minutes at 122 to 128® F. Tlie 
results indicate that the treatment of 15 minutes at 122 to 124® not only low^ers 
the percentage of smut enormously but also gives increased germination. 

As to the Influence of soil on the pniportioii of plants attacked, it was found, 
in confirmation of last year’s finding, that a smaller proportion of smutted 
plants are produced on heavy clay soil than on sandy soil. It appears that the 
sliallower the oats are sown, the smaller will l)e the proportion of smutted 
plants. This was in keeping with the results of the previous year. Repeated 
washings increased the freedom from smut, and washings with 1 per cent of 
caustic soda further reduced the percentage of smutted plants, though many 
spores still renniined. Early Ripe oats was the variety least subject to smut 
attacks, Daubeiiey Ottawa 47 appearing to be the most susceptible. 

Diseases of alfalfa in California, (’. E. Scott {Caiif. Dept. Agr. Mo, J$ul., 
12 {1923), No. S-4, pp. 151, 152 ).—thilifornia alfalfa diseases here listed as 
among the more imporJant include leaf si)ot {Pseudopeziza medicaginis), leaf 
rust {IJromyces incdicaginiH), root rot {Salerotinia trifoliorum), crown wart 
{Urophlyvtis alfalfae, not Bacterium iumefaciens), and downy mildew {Perouo- 
upora t rifolionim ). 

The stem nematode of alfalfa In California, E, H. Smith {Calif. Dept. 
Agr. Mo. Bui., 12 {192S), No. 3-//, pp. 136-138, fig. 1 ).—The data here pi’esente<], 
said, to be summarized from contributions by McKay (E. S. K., 44, p. 839) and 
by Smith (E. S. R., 47, p. 751), are given chiefly to supply the information 
now available on this subject and as an aid in the detection of the attack. 
This account deals with the symptoms, the organism {TylenehuH dipsaci), its 
history and known distribution, plants affected, transmission, and spread and 
control of the di.sease. Recommendations are oifered pending further knowl¬ 
edge regarding control measures, including rotation and avoidance of over¬ 
irrigation, in particular standing water in any portion of the field. 

Report on black fruit disease of pepper vines in Sarawak, A. Shauplks 
{Malayan Agr. Jour., 11 {1923), No. 5, pp. 120-128).—A. disease threatening dis- 
aster to pepper interests was diagnosed as due to attack by Cephaleuros 
mycoidea^ generally a harmless saprophyte found on many plants which are 
supposed to be injured slightly, if at all, by shading principally due to the 
fungus. 

Potato diseases and their control, J. Cuauzit {Prog. Agr. et Vitic. {Ed. 
VEst-Centre), H {1923), Nos. 28, pp. 63-71; 29, pp. 89-95; SO, pp. 115-118; 31, 
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pp. A succinct account is given of diseases of the potato plant prev¬ 

alent in portions of France* 

Potato hopperburn (tipluirn) control with Bordeaux mixture, T. H. 
Paeks and E, B. Clayton (Ohio Sta. BuL $68 (19ZS), pp. 243-2S8, figs, 7).— 
After briefly describing hopperburn and the relation of potato leafhoppers to 
the disease, the results are given of two years* work on the control of the 
disease through the repression of the insects. 

Preliminary experiments are said to show that kerosene emulsion did not 
control the leafhoppers, and that the addition of nicotin to Bordeaux mixture 
did not give sufiiciently greater results to warrant the additional expense. In 
the progress of the experiments marked differences were noted In the resistance 
of varieties of potatoes to the disease. Early Triumph was the most suscep¬ 
tible and Irish Cobbler the least damaged among the early varieties. Green 
Mountain varieties resisted the attack better than the Rural varieties, though 
spraying gave profltable increases for both types. In 1921, 60 fleld tests 
were made in 9 counties with a 5-7.5-l)0 Bordeaux mixture, and the average 
increase in yield from these tests was 31.6 bu. per acre, a net gain of $41.58 
for spraying. In 1922, 70 fleld tests were made in 13 counties, and the average 
increase in yield for the spraying was 31 bu. per acre, representing a net gain 
of $30.28. 

Four or five sprayings are considered the most profitable number of applica¬ 
tions. Potato dusting mixtures containing dehydrated copper sulphate and 
nicotin were less efficient in controlling hopperburn than liquid Bordeaux 
mixture, and the higher cost of the dusting materials reduced the net gain for 
dusting to $2.13 per acre. 

Leaf roll and mosaic of the potato in Ireland, P. A. Mukphy (Jour, Natl, 
Inst, Agr, Bot, No. 1 (1922), pp, 47-^0 ),—The probability, appearing in 1921, 
that an abnormal accumulation of starch In certain of the leaves of plants 
affected with leaf roll is a constant symptom of this disease, was confirmed 
in 1922, when it was found to hold, without exception, in the 23 varieties 
tested. The experimentation Is briefly outlined. 

It is concluded from results indicated that one of the earliest effects of 
the leaf roll disease is to interfere with the translocation of carbohydrates 
from the leaf, and that the rolling of the leaves is a direct consequence of 
this disturbance. The presence of abnormal quantities of starch in potato 
leaves is not confined to plants affected with the leaf roll disease, as it is 
also found sometimes in the upper leaves of stalks which are partially broken 
across or are Injured near the base, in the still green upper leaves of the 
plants attacked by black stalk rot (Bacillus atrosepticus), and in plants which 
show temporary rolling of the upper leaves due to obscure causes. 

The cause of the failure to translocate carbohydrates from rolled leaves 
can not be ascribed to necrotic phloem, because the appearance of disease In 
the phloem Is subsequent to the first accumulation of starch, and because . 
(assuming that the phloem is the main channel through which carbohydrate 
translocation takes place) the amount of disorganization found in.this tissue 
does not appear to be sufficient, except perhaps in the most extreme cases of 
leaf roll, to explain the nonconduction of carbohydrate. Supporting consid¬ 
erations and inferences are given. 

In the course of experiments extending over two years and including potato 
plants of many varieties immune to wart disease which were affected with 
leaf roll or mosaic or both, no grounds were found for the contention that 
the presence of these diseases causes a breakdown of immunity to wart dis¬ 
ease in such varieties. 
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A VerticiUlum rot of potato tubers, E. Foex {Min. Agr. [France], Ann. 
Fpiphyties, 9 {1923), No. 2, pp, 121-^133, figs. 15). —Potato tubers were found to 
be attacked near the insertion of the stolon by a species of Vertlcillium show¬ 
ing analogies to V. alboatrum. 

Die-back and apple tree rosette, J. F. Adams {Peninsula Hort. Soc. [Del.] 
Trams., 35 {1922), pp. ^8-77).—During 1921 a study was made of a twig blight of 
Williams apples appearing for some years near BridgeviUe, Del. The typical 
rosette and die-back symptoms are discussed. Physalospora cydoniae was 
found on many of the shoots which had died only after the season’s growth 
was completed. 

Lack of soil moisture appears to be the direct predisposing factor, others 
named as conducive being crown gall, shallow root system, hardpan, and 
light soil with little humus. Injury due to Insects {Eccoptogaster rugulosus 
and Elaphidion villosum) associated with affected trees is suggestive of a 
devitalized condition. 

The chief control measures suggested are to maintain a more even moisture 
supply throughout the growing season, increase the humus content, extend the 
number of cultivations, and remove diseased wood in fall or early spring. 

Copper injury upon apples, J. F. Adams {Peninsula Hort. Soc. VDel.] 
Trans., 35 {1922), pp. S2--89, figs. 2). —Apple fruit and leaf injury from Bordeaux 
mixture, designated by various names, is described, and varieties are classified 
as to degree of injury from this cause. Recent work indicates no counter¬ 
acting effect from the use of excess lime. Reduction of the copper strength in 
the spray appears to be advisable. 

Recommendations include substitution of lime sulphur, the use of a spreader 
(to prevent undue accumulation), and the addition of sugar (1:16) to pre¬ 
vent the settling out of the copper. 

Some apple diseases not controlled by spraying, J. F. Adams {Peninsula 
Hort. Soc. [Del.] Trans., 35 {1922), pp. 77~8/, fig. 1). —Experience and observa¬ 
tions are briefly recounted as relating to certain nonparasit.ic apple fruit dis¬ 
orders variously designated but mostly characterized by more or less deep- 
seated spot formation and dryness, presumably referable mainly to lack of 
balance between water supply and loss. Control measures are preventive and 
are based on orchard practice as controlling and normalizing conditions of 
development. 

Cool storage of apples: An investigation of flesh collapse, K. Wateks {Ice 
and Cold Storage [London], 25 {1922), No. 295, pp. 2Jfl, 242). —A disorder of 
shipped apples, damaging the interior portions while the exterior remains for 
a time apparently normal, i.s reported as the result of a study begun in 1920. 
A theory advanced in this connection is to the effect that this condition is due 
to prolonged exposure to low temperature, causing certain physical changes. 
The effects of temperatures higher than 32^ F. have been brought under inves¬ 
tigation. 

Brown heart, a functional disease of apples and pears, F. Kidd and C. 
West {[Qt. Brit.] Dept, Sci. and Indus. Research, Food Impest. Bd. Spec. Rpt. 
12 {1923), pp. /X+54, pis. 19, figs. 17). —The abnormal condition of apples to 
which it is proposed to give the name brown heart, supposedly identical with 
that above described by Waters under the name flesh collapse, was first ob¬ 
served by the present authors in the winter of 1918. The conclusion then drawn 
and since corroborated was that brown heart is liable to appear in storage 
apples under the concurrent conditions of certain high carbon dloxid and low 
oxygen concentrations. Recently this observation has become of economic im¬ 
portance, as it has been found possible to diagnose as brown heart an abnormal 
condition of apples in shipments from Australia and to trace the cause of 
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serloa^ losses which have occurred tp no, excess, of carbon dioxid combined 
with a low oxygen concentration in the holds. An account is given in the 
l^resent report of typical experiments in which brown heart was produced 
imder known conditions as regards temperature* oxygen* and carbon dioxid. 
{Preliminary results are also given of further research* as well as observations 
on Australian apples shipped and later showing brown heart symptoms* and 
considerations are presented suggesting that brown heart may be due to 
essentially the same immediate cause as hitter pit. 

Brown heart may occur at any stage in the storage life of the fruit, and the 
conditions causing it can produce their effect in a short time. Low tempera¬ 
tures increase the susceptibility of the fruit, and varieties and even individual 
apples differ markedly In this respect 

Attention has been confined chlefiy to tlm concentrations of carbon dioxid and 
oxygen which are probable in case of fruit under gas-storage conditions* 
namely* in gas-tiglit chambers with little or no ventilation. Under these con¬ 
ditions the concentration of carbon dioxid rises* that of oxygen showing a cor¬ 
responding fall toward zero. The occurrence of brown heart under the in¬ 
fluence of carbon dioxid can not be prevented by artificially maintaining a 
high oxygen concentration. 

The danger limit of carbon dioxid differs for different varieties and at 
different storage temperatures and possibly also for different stages of ripe¬ 
ness and for different concentrations of oxygen. The lowest injurious concen¬ 
tration of carbon dioxid found Is 13.6 per cent. It has been shown also that 
brown heart may be produced by simply exposing the apples to high tem¬ 
peratures (113® F.). 

The suggestion is made that bitter pit in the orchard may l)e due to a tem¬ 
porary excess of carbon dioxid in the Internal atmosphere of the apple. 

A form of disease, similar to soft or .Jonathan scald, has been found to 
occur under storage conditions characterized by lack of oxygen. This has been 
described and is termed “ deep scald.” In common with brown heart and in¬ 
ternal breakdown, It appears more readily in apples stored at low tem¬ 
peratures. 

Internal breakdown has been briefly described and reasons given for con¬ 
sidering its cause to be distinct from that of brown heart. Internal breakdown 
appears more prevalent in apples stored at low temperatures. 

A new tumor of the apricot, A. Khazanoff {Jour. Ayr. Heaearch [U. /Sf.], 
26 (192S), No. 2, pp. k5-60, pis. IS ).—A description Is given of a disease of old 
apricot trees investigated by the author In California in 1916. The gall dis¬ 
ease, which is descril>ed, is said to be more striking than injurious. It may be 
readily distinguished from aerial crown gall, with which it is sometimes con¬ 
fused, through the fact that the galls are bark outgrowths In which wood 
tissue is not mingled, whereas in crown gall the wood Is Involved In the forma¬ 
tion of the tumor. In the case of the gall disease described the galls are said 
to be thoroughly permeated with gum. 

The etiology of the disease was not established with absolute certainty, but 
a fungus, a species of the genus Monochaetla, was isolated that is believed to 
be the causal agent of the disease. The fungus is said to differ morphologically 
from the known species of the genus, and it Is described under tlie name 
U, <msmwaJAia n. sp. 

Ko young trees were found naturally affected with canker. Control meas¬ 
ure based on excision and the api^lication of Bordeaux paste are said to have 
Sdv^ satisfactory results. 

^ rot of picaoliea* W. C. TnAvmB {PmimuU Hort, Boo, 

iM^ Trons., S6 (1922), pp, 62^),—timonmep6sLti(m is: made, toe the purpose 
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of brown rot control, of destruction by burning or burial of all diseased fruit, 
removal of all wood showing cankers, spraying from the period between the 
bud and the blossom stage to that within two weeks of ripening with self-boiled 
lime sulphur (^-8-50), except the last spray, for which atomic sulphur is 
preferred. Arsenlcals should he added to control insects. 

Dusting, though showing some special advantages, sucli as superior porta* 
blllty in wet weather, has not proved so generally satisfactory with brown rot 
or scab as has lime sulphur. The discussion points to a better marketing 
condition in case of spraying as opposed to dusting. 

H«ion concentration and the development of Hclerotinia apothccia, W. 
N. liJzEKiEL (Science, 38 (1928), No, 1496, p, 160), —Recent exiwriments are said 
to have demonstrated a marked relation between the growth of the apothecial 
stage of the Sclerotlnia causing brown rot of stone fruits and the H-ion con¬ 
centration of the substrate. The experiments showed remarkable acid tolera¬ 
tion in developing apothecia, and it seems probable that slight alkalinity of the 
soil Hhouid l)e siiftlcient to inhibit their growtli. 

Treatments for peach leaf curl in the Khone Valley, C. Chahrohn (Prou. 
Agr, et Vitic, (Ed. VEst-Centre), 44 (1923), No. 29, pp. 86, SH ).—From tests de¬ 
scribed it is concluded that peach leaf curl (Exoascm deformatis) is absolutely 
controlled by means of a very alkaline Bordeaux spray applied late in Novem¬ 
ber, also by neutral copper acetates or lime sulpliur at the same period, though 
the last named is markedly injurious if used in February when the trees are 
mure susceptible to the disease. Treatments after March 1 are only partially 
effective. Treatments at the beginning of winter (November or December) 
are beneficial also against Clasterosporinm carpophilum. 

Potassium permanganate for grape Oidiuni, L. l)EGKUi-i.v [Prog. Agr. et 
Vitic, (Ed. VEsUCentre), 44 (1928), No. 28, pp. 36, o7).-“-Suii)hur occasionally 
failing to control grape Oidluin under certain conditions, attention is called 
to the fungicidal effects of potassium permanganate. This is added (125 gm. 
in 50 liters of water) to lime (3 kg. to 50 liters of water) and applied with an 
ordinary sprayer, giving a quick and positive effect. 

lioot knot on grape, R. L. Noucaket (Calif. Dept. Agr. Mo. Bui, 12 (1923), 
No. S-4f PP- 189-150, figs. 4 )-—Conditions locally favoring infestation willi the 
grape root knot nematode {Deterodcra radicicola) include soils permitting 
pronounced seepage and capillary movement, moderate soil temperatures, and 
moderate irrigation and drainage. 

Control must depend mainly upon preventive measures, the most hopeful of 
which appears to be varietal resistance. Two lots of grapevines (RlpariaX 
Rupestrls 3356 and RiparlaXOordlfolla-liupestris 106-8) showed evidences of 
root attack by the sugar beet nematode (if. schachtii). 

The root knot nematode in relation to deciduous fruit trees and grape¬ 
vines, D. <4. MiLiiiiATii (Calif. Dept. Agr. Mo. Bui, 12 (1928), No. 8-4, PP- 127- 
135, figs. 7 ).—The root knot nematode (Uetcrodera radicicola) as a parasite* on 
the roots of deciduous fruit trees and grapevines has become an impoitaiit 
economic factor in the fruit industry of California. This Importance has de¬ 
veloped, on the one hand, througii the increased infestations on the roots of 
young deciduous fruit trees and grape rootings intended for planting, and, on 
the other hand, through the frequent injury to trees and grapevines in orchards 
and vineyards. 

The control of the parasite in the orchard and vineyard appears to be a 
matter of prevention of its introduction and the discovery and propagation of 
immune rootstocks. Fertilizer and chemical control has not proved efficient, 
though it appears probable that In some cases the life of the orchard can be 
slightly prolonged (thqugh without profit) by such means. 
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Bicii] 0 rohyiIrcNioiiioiie ms m prerentlTe of spot disease on rubber, B. O* 
Bishop and V. B. Qbebnstbeet (MiOayan Afff'- Jour,, 11 {192S), No, 5, pp, 129-- 
ISl),^The results here present^ In tabular form show that dlchlorohydrogui- 
none is efficacious In preventing the formation of mold in crgpe rubber. An 
amount equivalent to 35 cc. of a 4 per cent solution to 0.75 gal. of latmc 
containing 15 per cent of rubber is sufficient; when added to the latex direct. 
I'his is equivalent approximately to 0.27 per cent of sodium dichlorohydroqui- 
none on the dry rubber or about 6 oz. of the pure chemical per 100 gal. of 
latex containing 1.5 lbs. of rubber per gallon. By soaking crepe rubber in 
the solution, mold growth is not prevented to the same extent, although it 
may be retarded. The amount of antiseptic necessary to prevent mold growth 
does not interfere with the normal maturation of slab rubber. These small 
quantities of the chemical do not appear to affect either the tensile properties 
or the rate of vulcanization. 

Address to the members of the International Conference of Phytopathol¬ 
ogy and Economic Entomology, E. van Siogteben {Haarlem, Netherlands: 
Nobels Bros,, 192$, pp, 24, figs, 16), —In this address of the phytopathologist for 
the bulb district, delivered at Lisse, Netherlands, June 28, 1923, the speaker 
dealt with the relations to bulbs of Tylenchus devastatrix in regard to the 
transmissibility of the nematodes from one crop to another (biological 
strains), movements in the soil, and treatment of infected stock (in the field 
or in a dry state). 

Since 1910 a nematode disease of Narcissus has been known locally which 
was supposed to originate from an adapted strain of nematodes in hyacinths. 
Tests with cross inoculations involving over 6,000 of each plant failed to 
develop the disease in any case. From this it is concluded that there is 
little or no danger at present of infection crossing over between these plants. 

As regards movements of the nematodes, it was found that they easily 
pass through a vertical distance of at least 90 cm. (35.4 in.) in soil. 

The pest can live in the soil. It is shown to be necessary, and effective, 
to remove both the bulbs and soil over an area of from 1 to 2 sq. ft. around 
an Infection. A treatment with water at 43.5® C. (110.3® F.) for from 2.5 to 
4 hours kills both the nematodes and Narcissus files {Merodon equesiris and 
Eumerus strigalus). The beneficial and injurious effects of this treatment 
will vary greatly, however, with the duration of the treatment and the 
development and condition of the bulbs. Damage to bulbs by heat can be 
remedied and growth promoted by storing in a heated bulb house. 

Observations on a nematode parasitic on cultivated plants, B. F. RioFufo 
(Inst, Gen, y Tdo, Valencia, iMb, Hist, Nat, Trab, No, 12 {1922), pp, 11),—-X ne¬ 
matode, apparently Heterodera radicicola, is noted as causing loss locally 
by attacks on numerous economic plants which are indicated. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOOY—ENTOHOLOOY. 

* A preliminary survey of the bird life of North Dakota, N. A. Wood {Mich, 
Univ., MUs, Zool Misc, Pub. 10 (192$), pp, 96, pis, 7).—^Three hundred and 
twenty-one forms are recorded, and a bibliography of 74 titles is appmided. 

Studies on the influence of inanition on the development and the dura¬ 
tion of life in Insects, S. Ko3E>nd (Biol. Bui, Mar, Biol, Lab. Woods Hole, 40 
(1924), No, 1, pp, i-3f}.-~This is a report of experiments conducted on cater¬ 
pillars of the ^psy moth at the Government Institute for agricultural research 
at Bulawy, Poland. The paper includes a list of 30 references to the literature. 

M4|on concentrations ^thiiii the alimentary tra^ of insects, W. J. 
Chotea (Jour, Gen. Physiol., 6 (1924), No. $, pp, 269-^1$, fig, author 
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reports that *Uarvae of Psychoda and of Ohironomus (Dlptera) maintained 
in solutions of appropriate indicators show that the typical acidities (pH) 
prevailing within the several regions of the digestive tract are: Esophagus 7.1, 
cardiac chamber 6.2, mesenteron 7.5, the latter being functionally an intestine. 
The acidity of the hindgot, pH 6.4, la due to the discharge of the malphlgian 
tubules.’’ 

The Inhalation of arsenical insecticide dusts, [A.] Kelsall and J. H. 
Campbbxl (fifot. Apr., 4 (1924), ^o. 5, pp. 61).—This is a report upon deter¬ 

minations made of the actual arsenic which would be inhaled by men engaged 
in different positions exposed to arsenical dusts. Whether the amounts found 
may be a menance to health and the precautions which may be adopted as 
measures of safety are considered. 

The principal parasites of the peach, W. W. Chase (Oa. State. Bd. Ent. But 
61 (1922), pp. 4S, pl8. 12). —^This is a revision of Bulletins 43 and 57 (B. S. R., 
85, p. 447 ; 43, p. 238), and deals particularly with the peach borer, plum cur- 
culio, San Jos6 scale, and shot-hole borer and means for their control. 

The possibility of transmitting insects on bud wood with special refer¬ 
ence to the avocado, G. F. Moznette (CaUf. Avocado A$soc. Ann. Rpt 1921- 
1922, pp. 56, 57).—The author calls attention to the possible transmission of in¬ 
sects on bud and grafting wood. 

Papers from the department of forest entomology (N. Y. State CoL For¬ 
estry, Syracuse Undv., Tech. Pub. 16 (1922), pp. 118, pis. 9, figs. 81). —^The pa¬ 
pers here presented are as follows: An Ecological Study of the Hemiptera of 
the Cranberry Lake Region, New York, by H. Osborn and C. J. Drake (pp. 
5-^6); Life History Notes on Cranberry Lake Homoptera, by Osborn (pp. 87- 
104); Contribution Toward the Life History of Oaleatus peckhami Ashm. (pp. 
105-110), and The Life History of the Birch Tingltid, Corythucha paUipes 
Psly. (pp 111-116), both by Drake; New Species of Ipidae from Maine (pp. 
117-130), Two New Bark Beetles from Colorado (pp. 137-141), and Descrip¬ 
tion of Hylocurus parkinsoniae n, sp., with Revlslonal Notes on Hylocurus 
Eichh. and Micrals Lee. (pp. 142-148), all by M. W. Blackman; and The Life 
History of Two Species of Nabidae (Hemip. Heterop.), Nabis roseipennis 
Rent, and N. rufusculus Reut., by P. G. Mundinger (pp. 149-167). 

Insects affecting livestock, S. Hadwen (Canada Dept, Ayr. Bui, 29, n, ser, 
(1923), pp. 32, figs. 19). —^This is a summary of information on the more im¬ 
portant insects attacking livestock and means for their control. 

Textbook of medical entomology, E. Martini (Lehrbuch der Medizinischen 
Entomologie. Jena: Oustav Fischer, 1923, pp. XVI+462, figs. 244).—Following 
an Introductory account of the organization and classification ot arthropods 
(pp. 8-71), the subject is dealt with under the headings of arthropods as poison- 
, ous animals (pp. 72-94), as parasites (pp. 95-269), and as transmitTters of 
disease (pp. 276-463). The concluding section (pp. 404-429) deals with con¬ 
trol measures. Bibliographies accompany the subsections. 

Entomology [at the Pennsylvania Station] (Pennsylvania Sta. Bui 181 
(1923), pp, 16-18). —^In reporting briefly upon studies by J. L. Horsfall of the 
green peach aphid on spinach, it is stated that the average reproductive period 
in the insectary was 14.8 days, during which time an average of 21.2 young 
was produced by each female. Nicotin sulphate 40 per cent, at a dilution of 
1-606, using soap as a spreader and activator, gave efficient control Applica¬ 
tions of either a 1.25 per cent free nicotin dust or a 2 per cent nicotin sul¬ 
phate dust were .the most satisfactory and economical of any of the several 
materials appliec^ as dust sprays. The cost of dusting was more than the 
spraying, although the efficiency was the same at the strengths stated. 
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Life history studies of the cAbbage maggot by Horsfall, continued during 
19^, indicate the occurrence of a first and a partial second and third brood in 
eastern Pennsylvania. Two important parasitic enemies of the maggot, namely, 
Baryodma ontarionia Casey and Cothonaapia gilletei Wash., were reared from 
pupae. Observation showed the last week in April to be the usual time that 
corrosive sublimate should first be applied. In preliminary work with corro¬ 
sive sublimate, fields of early cabbages not seriously infested with maggorts 
exhibited as much as 20 per cent earlier heads than their respective checks. 
No differences were obtained between plats treated with corrosive sublimate 
1-1,000 and those receiving a strength of 1-1,600. Costs of treatment, in¬ 
cluding labor and materials, were from 50 to 80 ots. per each 1,000 plan^p. 
Life history studies of the red-banded leaf-roller (Eulia v^utinana Wlk.) were 
completed, and similar studies of the four-banded leaf-roller (E, quadrifaaciana 
Fern.), a second injurious species, were commenced by S. W. Frost. 

Millipedes, which in many sections are largely responsible for the poor stand 
of lettuce and carrots obtained in fall-seeded cold frames, were controlled by 
Horsfall by the use of sodium cyanid dissolved in water and applied at the 
rate of 150 lbs. per acre, sprinkled over the surface of the soil at least 10 days 
before seeding. Nicotin sulphate in water, 1--500, also furnished control when 
applied 1 day before seeding. Very favorable results were obtained with a 
nicotin sulphate dust in a kaolin carrier, at a strength of 2 per cent actual 
nicotin. Comparative tests, by Frost, of contact dusting materials v. liquid 
sprays for the control of sucking and chewing insects are briefly referred to. 

Report of the Dominion entomologist for the t'wo years 1919 and 
1920, A. Gibson (Canada Dept. Agr., Dominion Ent. Rpt., 1919-1920, pp. 40, 
figa. $).—In this report a general account is given of Investigations for the years 
1919 and 1920, discussed under the following headings: Insects affecting field 
and garden crops (pp. 7-16), insects affecting forest and shade trees (pp. 16-19), 
Insects affecting fruit crops (pp. 20-24), insects affecting greenhouse and 
ornamental plants (p, 24), Insects affecting man and domestic animals (pp. 
24, 25), insecticides (pp. 25, 26), and the natural control of insects (pp. 26-28). 
The second part dlscus.s€s the administration of the regulations under the 
Destructive Insect and Pest Act (pp. 28-32), the third part the national col¬ 
lection of insects (pp. 32, 33), the fourth part branch laboratories (pp. 33-35), 
and the fifth part miscellaneous topics, including gopher control by means of 
chlorln. 

Sbot hole borer of tea: Damage caused to the tea bush, F. E. Speyer 
(Ceylon Dept. Agr. Bui. 60 (1022), pp. 16, pla. 12). —This is a summary of in¬ 
formation on Xyleborua fon/doatua in Ceylon. 

Orauge-tree bug (OncosceUs sulciventris), H. Tbyon (Queensland Agr. 
Jour., 20 (192S), No, 4, pp. SOI, S02). —^Thls is a brief report of control work 
with O. sulciventria, which indicates two methods by which the pest may be 
successfully controlled. 

The raspberry cau^ aphid (Horn.), P. W. Mason (Ent. Soc, Wash, Proo., 
26 (192S), No. 9, pp. 188-100). —Under the name Amphorophora aenaoriata, 
the author describes a new aphid, commonly known as the cane aphid, which 
occurs from Massachusetts south to Maryland and west to Kansas and Minne¬ 
sota. 

Mealybugs ou house plants: Life history and control of these trouble* 
Mhie itreenhouse and house-plant Insects, E. 1, McDaniel (Michigan 8ta* 
Quart: BuL, 6 (1923), No. 2, pp, 69^71, flga. 9).—This is a brief summary of in- 
CorUMatlon on the two species of ntealybugs which occur commonly tndoOrs Ih 
the North, namely, the oltros mealjd>hg Imd the ibug-talied mealybug (i^seudo- 
coOm loni)^pinu« Targ.). 
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A preUmiiiarjr report on paddf fly lnTe8tigations« G. D. Austin {Ceylon 
Dept Ayr, But S9 (1922), pp, 22). —This is a report of studies made at Anurad- 
hapura from December, 1020, to June, 1^1, of the life history and habits of 
LeptocoriBa varicomis and means for its control. 

Some preliminary notes on the cocbnnt caterpillar in Ceylon (Nephantis 
serinopa)« J, C. Hutson (Ceylon Dept. Ayr. Bui. 58 (1922), pp. 12, pis. 3 ).— 
This is a report of studies of a lepidopteran which has beeti a source of injury 
to the coconut on areas situated on both the east and west coasts of Ceylon. 

Paradichlorobenzene (p«c«benzene) for controlling the peach tree borer, 
A. Peterson (New Jersey Htm. Ciro. 150 (1923), pp. 12, figs. 8). —In this re¬ 
vision of Circular 126 (E. S. R., 46, p. 156), it is pointed out that paradichloro- 
benzene may be used for the control of the peach borer In orchard peach trees 
0 years of age or older, but for trees in the nursery or 1 and 2 year-old trees 
in the orchard the advisability of its unreserved use is still doubtful. Peach 
l>orers in greenhouse-grown peach trees 6 years of age or older may be controlled 
with it. . ParadJchlorobenzene may l)e used in the control of peach borers in 
plum and cherry trees 6 years of age or older, but it is very toxic to apple trees 
and blackberry bushes, and borers in these plants can not be safely controlled 
with It. 

A catalogue of the Trinidad Lepidoptera Rhopalocera (butterflies), W. 
J. Kaye (Trinidad and Tohago Dept. Ayr. Mem. 2 (1921), pp. 163, pi 1 ).— ^This 
catalogue lists 462 forms. 

The life history of Ohirononius cristutus Fab. with descriptions of the 
species, H. E. Branch (Jour. N. Y. Ent. Soc., 31 (1923), No. 1, pp. 15-^0, pis. 
S). —This is a report of studies of the life cycle of a nildge, the larva of which 
lives in waters charged with milk waste, at Adams Center, N. T. 

A bacterium pathogenic for common flies: Bacterium delendae-muscae 
n, sp., E. Roubaud and J. Descazeaux (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. IParis], 177 
(1923), No. 16, pp. 716, 717). —Under the name B. delendae-muscae n. sp., the 
authors describe a coccobacillus which is apparently the first bacterium known 
to produce a specific disease in flies. The organism was isolated during the 
course of a spontaneous outbreak which took place among stable flies being 
reared experimentally, all of which succumbed within from 2 to 30 days. Other 
species of flies inoculated succumbed to the disease in from 18 to 24 hours, as 
did cockroaches and the larvae of Galleria. The virulence of the organism 
was not increased by repeated passage. The disease was reproduced through 
ingestion, but only in flies (house fly, flesh flies, etc.) and particularly in the 
larval stage. The adult flies do not appear to contract a fatal disease even 
when they ingest pure cultures of the organism. 

The life history of Habronema in relation to Musca domestica and na« 
five flies in Queensland, T. H. Johnston and M. J. Bancroft (Roy. Soc. 
Queenslcmd Proc., 32 (1920), pp. 61-88, figs. 7). —“ Various flies, both native and 
introduced, are capable of acting In Queensland as transmitters of one or more 
of the three species of Habronema Infesting the stomach of horses. H. musoae 
and H, megastoma may be transmitted by the rausclds, Musca domestica, M. 
vetustissima, M. fergusoni, M. terrae-reginae, M. hilU, and Pseudopyrellia 
(cobalt blue sp.)—^also by Saroophaga misera; no doubt by other Sarcophaga 
spp. also. Anastellorhma augur can become infected with Habronema; prob¬ 
ably other blowflies with similar habits could also. They are not, apparently, 
normal transmitters of the parasites. JET. microstoma undergoes Its larval de¬ 
velopment In Btomoxys calcitrans and not In M. domestim. We have not 
spedailljr tested any of the other flies as possible transmitters of the parasite. 
Lyperosia exiyUa is suggested as an intermediate host for this species. 
Hahroimna spp. chn make* their escape from Infected flies into saliva. This 
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is a| 2 parently the normal Thus horses become infected by larym 

esbsping from parasitized flies settling on the mouth.** 

The effect of food on longevity and reprodnetton in flies,, E. W. Qiasee 
(ifowr. E^pt, Zooh, S8 (iPflfl), Eo. 3, pp. $88-412), —^The author’s experiments 
with the house fly hare been summarized as follows: 

** In the summer, house flies reared in captivity without food die in from 
1 to 2 days. Beared house flies live only a short while (1 to 8 days) on a 
diet of proteins or products of protein hydrolysis, and no eggs are laid. 
Reared house flies live only a short while (2 to 8 days) on a raw starch 
diet, and no eggs are laid. On a diet of sucrose the longevity of the flies is 
increased, but no eggs are laid. On a diet of sucrose and distilled water the 
longevity is approximately the same, and a few eggs are deposited. Oma diet 
of sucrose and bouillon, sucrose and blood serum, glucose and bouillon, and 
glucose and blood serum the longevity and degree of egg deposition reach 
their maximum. On a diet of soluble starch and bouillon or hydrated starch 
and bouillon the longevity of house files is high, and eggs are deposited.” 
Thus, the experiments led to the conclusion that sugar or some form of starch 
that can be eaten and assimilated is an Important factor in the longevity of 
adult house flies. 

•"On the most suitable foods the longevity of Mtt9oa domeatica I». varies 
from 2 to 57 days, with an arithmetical mean of 20+ days. The longest lived 
individuals had an arithmetical mean of 84+ days. The preoviposition period 
of M. domestica varies from 11 to 24 days, with an arithmetical mean of 15 
days. Female house flies when isolated from males lay fewer eggs than 
females that have associated with males. As was expected, eggs laid by 
females in pure female sex lots did not hatch when placed in breeding Jars 
on suitable media. Eggs laid by females in mixed sex lots hatched when 
placed in breeding Jars on suitable media. In general female house flies live 
longer than males.” 

Experiments with the stable fly are summarized as follows: 

Beared Stomoxys engorge readily on deflbrinated, whole horse or cow blood 
when the latter is warmed to a temperature of 35 to 37® C. [95 to 98.6* F.]. 
I'he longevity of reared Stomoxys fed on deflbrinated blood varies from 3 
to 46 days, with an arithmetical mean of 20+ days. The longest lived indi¬ 
viduals had an arithmetical mean of 35+ days. When fed deflbrinated blood, 
reared Stomoxys in mixed sex lots oviposit from three to seven times and 
lay many eggs. Beared Stomoxys permitted to engorge daily on a cow (un* 
deflbrinated blood) live as long and lay as many eggs as flies fed deflbrinated 
blood. 

••Female Stomoxys when isolated from males lay fewer eggs than females 
that have associated with males. Eggs obtained from mixed sex lots hatch, 
develop, and produce another generation of flies. Eggs obtained from pure 
female sex lots do not hatch. The preoviposition period of Stomoxys va¬ 
ries from 9 to 13 days, with an arithmetical mean of 10+ days. Stomoxys 
will engorge on eitbfer the smrum or the cellular fraction of the blood. On a 
diet of serum alone, the longevity is not as high as on a diet of deflbrinated 
blood or when flies under experimental conditions are permitted to feed on 
cows. No eggs are laid. On a diet of the cellular blood elements the lon¬ 
gevity is very low. No eggs are laid. When the two blood fractions are arti¬ 
ficially combined again longevity and oviposition become normal” 

Jn experimcmts with the hom fly (Lyperoakb irritcms), it was found that 
gratid females removed from dattle .and placed in hrei^ing Jars lay manj 
essi^ but op to the present this Insect can not be reared artificially beyond 
Urst generation of adults since oviposiUon dots |iot tahe place in cap* 
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ttvity. ^W114 malatt aa4 fi^oiakw taken £r«Hii cattle and fed twice dally with 
defihrinated, warm caw blood remained alive in capttivlty for from 2 to 25 
days, bnt cease laying eggs In from 8 ot 5 daya Experimental evidence Is 
advanced to iOkow titiat the reproductive organs of the reared and artldcially 
treated females are aifecte<i Observational evidence is advanced to show that 
the reproductive organs of the reared and artificially treated males are af¬ 
fected* Beared Lyperosia, artificially fed, live from 1 to 24 days. The longest 
lived individuals had an arithmetical mean of 20 days. From two experiments 
it was possible to show that the preovipositlon period of Lyperosia probably 
does not lie far from the thirteenth or seventeenth day after emergence.** 

A bibliography of 20 titles is included. 

A revision of the Trypetldae of northeastern America, V. T. Phillips 
(Jour, N. y. Ent 8oc>, SI (1923)^ No. 5, pp. pU. 2). —^The,author pre¬ 

sents a key to the genera and species of North American Trypetldae. The 
genera Aleomyla and Xanthomyia are erected, and four species are described 
as new. 

Notes on the biology of the cadelle, Tenebroides maurttanicus L., R. T. 
Cotton (Jour. Agr. Research [17. S.], 26 (1923), No. 2, pp. W-d8).—^This is a re¬ 
port of detailed studies of the life history and habits of the cadelle at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., much of the data relating to which are presented in tabular form. 
The author finds that the adults and larvae of all stages pass the winter in 
hibernation, and that the overwintering adults lay eggs in the spring which 
hatch and develop to adults by midsummer. These midsummer adults lay 
eggs, the larvae from which overwinter in all stages of maturity, many becom¬ 
ing full grown by fall, but probably none transform until the following spring. 
The larvae that overwinter transform in the spring, and the emerging beetles 
lay eggs all through the summer and hibernate the following winter. It is 
thought that farther south, in tropical and subtropical climates, development 
Is more or less continuous, and that there may be several generations a year. 

The click beetle (Pyrophorus luminosns Ill.), G. N. Wolcott (Porto Rico 
Dept. Agr. and Labor 8ta. Giro. 80 (1923), Spanish ed., pp. 8, figs. 3).—A brief 
account of an elaterld, the larva of which is principally carnivorous and an 
enemy of white grubs (Lachnosiema spp.). 

The destruction of the white grubs or larvae of the cockchafer (Melo- 
lontha vulgaris), H. Faes and M. Staehklin (Ann. Agr, Suisse, 24 (1923), No. 
2, pp. 101-*105 ).—^The authors* experim^its here reported show that the cock¬ 
chafer is remarkably resistant to contact insecticides. Carbon disulphid clearly 
affected the cockchafer, but the action of hydrocyanic acid gas and of chloro- 
picrin was much moi'e rapid and complete. 

Cane pest combat and control, E. Jarvis (Queensland Agr. Jour., 20 (1923), 
No. 6, pp. 376, 377; also in La. Planter, 71 (1923), No. 22, pp. 44^» 443, 444 ).— 
This is a further report by the entomologist at Meringa, summarizing the 
results of experiments with paradichlorobenzene for the control of root-eating 
scarabaeid cane grubs (S. S. B., 48, p. 753). Paradichlorobenzene was ap¬ 
plied with the Jarvis injector on both sides of cane rows, from 12 to 18 in. 
apart, fi in. deep, and 4 in. from stoola 

“A fortnight later the odor of the fumigant was noticeable 2 in. below injec¬ 
tions and had penetrated upwards to the surface, impregnating a strip of land 
alK>ut 20 in. wide situated direcUy under the lines of stools. This fumigation 
of the soil had been accomplished by an evaporation of only. A oe. paradi- 
dilorobenzene (one-sixth of the 025-oz. injection), still leaving ss^lclent in 
spU (5 scrdples) to maintain such fumigation fbr 10 weekl longer, ^ree 
ihWtiM after aj^UcaUmst^t^ was T to a ft. high, and upon looking down 

"' o mano: ... m. 
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txom n, height of about 12 ft one eookl at otioe notice tiie green edgea of 
treated areas sharply bounded by the y^owing borders of the gmiHliilesled 
Chech i^ts, . . . When emnined B weeks later (May IT) this contrast be¬ 
tween green and yellowing gnibamitt^ cane had beoome very marked fndeedt 
and upon eonnthig the stools in 6 treated and the same number of check rows 
it was found that out of 1,800 treated stools 69 appeared to be grub-affected, 
while in the 6 untreated rows 1,854 out of 1,800 stools were decidedly grub 
smitten.*’ 

Two new Ckmotrachelns from topical fruits (Ooleoptera* Onrcnli-* 
onidae), H. S. Babbek (Eni. 8oc, Wtuh. Prao., iS (19$S), No. 9, pp. 189^185, 
figi. i ).—€. aguacatae, Infesting young avocado fruit at Muascata, Jalisco, Met., 
and C, aapotaet the larvae of which were found tunneling through the flesh^of 
Aohfxia aapota in Habana Province, Cuba, are described as new. 0» aguadaiae 
was observed in May, 1923, to have destroyed a large percentage of the crop 
of avocado at Huascata, which was lying on the ground. 

Observations on the bionomics of the apple blossom weevil, Anthonomns 
pomorum L., H. W. Mtuhb (Ann. Apph Biol, 10 (19BS), No. S-i, pp. 343-389, 
pis. 2, figa. 11 ).—‘^The life history of the apple blossom weevil, A. pomorum, a 
serious pest in apple-growing districts, has been worked out and is herein 
described. The adult, of which a full description including that of the all- 
mmitary and genital systems is given, spends the winter hibernating in or near 
apple orchards. In spring the adults leave their winter quarters and, prior 
to mating, feed by piercing the fruit buds and sacking the Juices. Egg laying 
is performed when the development of the buds is in the stage known as 
* cluster-bud.’ The egg is thrust into the center of the young flower by the 
ovipositor of the female. The stages oval, larval, and pupal are described, 
followed by a discussion of the habits of the young adult, which is shown to 
feed on the undersurfaces of the leaves. Natural enemies, including birds, 
insects, and fungi, are shown to play an important part in limiting the extent 
and distribution of the weevil.” 

Besults of cotton dusting experiments for 1921 together with sum* 
mary of dusting results for past three years, D. C. Wabben (Ga. State Bd. 
Ent, Bui 62 (1922), pp. [13]).—This is a report upon dusting experiments for 
control of the boll weevil in continuation of that of the preceding year (E. S. B., 
46, p. 58), and carried on at Valdosta, Tbomasville, and Baxley. 

The increased yields from dusting at all the stations were much smaller 
than the preceding year. This Is attributed to the very dry, hot weather 
throughout the month of June, during which time a very small percentage of 
weevils hatched from Infested squares, the checks or undusted blocks thus 
being protected by a natural control. A summary of the three years* work 
shows the gain in seed cotton from dusting short staple cotton to have been 
206 lbs. per acre and Sea Island cotton 159 Iba It is pointed out that since 
on an average 100 lbs. of seed cotton should pay for the expense of poisoning 
a considerable gain resulted. Eecomm^dations for Dusting Recommended by 
the Board for the Tear 1922 (pp. 12, 18) are presented by I. W. Williams. 

Habits and activities of bees, F. Jaoeb (Minn. Agr. Estt. Spec. Bui 73 (192S), 
pp. $0f flga, i4).—A popular summary of information. 

The liii|K»ii»d plue sawfliy, W. MmpigroN (U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui 1182 (1026), 
PP* 2i2, iiga. 3).—This bulletin contains descriptions of the principal stages of 
Diprkm aknile Htg. and gives lutormatiop on its life history, host plants, 
distribution, and Importance, togsrimr with a brief discussion of its control 
The account Is based upon investfgaUons conducted at the eastmm Held station 
of rim TJ. ft D. A. Bureau of Sk^tom<^ogy, at East Falls CSmich, Va., tetm 
Auftu^ 1916, to taie aprlng of WBfIB, The spedea which now oceim tn Oobh 
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itectkmt, New Yei^, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey and has been received 
from Massachusetts and recorded from Indiana, appears to have been Intro- 
dnced from Europe with imported nursery stock. Studies of this s>eat by Brit* 
ton and Zappe at the Connecticut station have been noted (E. S. B., S9, 
p. 760)- 

Prosjpaltella bmrlesei Mow,, parasite of Diaspis pentagona Targ., J. ns 
Oahvos Novass (Bol, Agr, [^ao Paafo], Yd. ser., No. ii-iY (192$), pp, 
figs* YY).-—This is an account of a parasite of the mulberry scale, P, berletei, 
with detailed technical descriptions of the host and parasite. 

The biology of Schisaspidia tennieornis Ashm,, a encharid parasite of 
Oamponotns, C. P. Clausen (Ann. Ent, 8oc. Amer., IS (192S), No. S, pp. 195- 
219, figs. 15 ).—^Thls is an account of the life history of a parasite of the large 
C. herculemus japonicus Mayr. at Koiwal, Iwate>ken, Japan. The eggs of 
this parasite are placed en mass within the buds of various trees, where they 
pass the winter. The larvae, upon hatching out in July from dead buds attach 
to visiting ants and are carried to the nesta 

F00DS-.EITMAH NUTRITION. 

Flat sours, I, ll (Michigan 8ta. Tech. Bui. 59 (192$), pp. 29 ).—^This investi¬ 
gation of the cause of the so-called flat sours In canned ftK)ds is reported in 
two parts as follows: 

1. An interesting ihermophile encountered in canned string beans, Z. N. 
Wyant (pp. 3-10).—This deals with the cultural and morphological properties 
of an anaerobic therniophile isolated from several cans of a single pack of long- 
processed, cold-packed string beans. All of the cans in this pack (quart Mason 
Jars) contained more or less of a white sediment and showed no signs of leak¬ 
age or swell. When opened the beans were found to be decidedly sour (pH 4.4) 
and to have a putrefactive odor which gradually disappeared on standing, but 
liecame intensified on heating. The liquor from the beans was not toxic for 
guinea pigs. 

The thermophlle is described as a straight rod growing in pairs and short 
chains with terminal or subterminal spores. The minimum and optimum 
temperatures for its.growth in suitable media are from 40 to 50** and from 
55 to 65® C., respectively, while it is not killed by temperatures as high as 70*. 
It is an active gas former. It grows anaerobically in many media, forming 
gas with a peculiar odor. Its most striking characteristic is the low visibility 
of the colonies on agar media. This is thought to be due to a similar refracti- 
bility of the organism and media. 

** Since tbermophlles are not infrequently found in canned foods and because 
of the discovery of this peculiarly growing anaerobic thermophlle, it seems 
desirable (1) that the microbiologists in food research laboratories should 
make a practice of culturing all spoiled foods, canned or otherwise, both aero¬ 
bically and anaerobically not only at room and body temperatures but also 
at a temperature sufficiently high to demonstrate the possible presence of ther- 
mophlles; (2) it seems that att^tion should be directed to the improvement of 
technique designed to overcome the dlfliculty of demonstrating organisms of low 
vlsiblUty of the type described or ultramlcroscopic organisms.** 

IL Bacteriological studies of flat sours of oold-^packed canned peas, Z. K. 
Wyant and B. L. Tweed (pp. 11-29),—In the systematic study of fiat sours in 
raided peas, a pea agar simulating as closely as possible the imposition of 
capped peas was used for anaerobic and aerobic culture at 29, and 55* C. 
Tlyp of the cans proved to be ^rlle. Plates from the third contained acid 
cobles 4n 24 hours at 87 and S5* and In 48 hours at 20* both In aerobic and 
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iiiiA«rat>le culture. On transi^rrintr typlcel colonies to pen agar ahaltes and 
reeulturing at the dllferent temperatures employed* two general types of colo¬ 
nies were Isolated, one concentrically ringed and tbe other smooth and round. 
From these colonies 7 representative pure cultures were examined for mor¬ 
phology, cultural characteristics, and physical and biochemical features. Of 
particular interest In connection with canning problems are the observations 
that all grew well at 20**, but that the optimum temperature for growth was from 
B7 to 55*, and that when grown anaerobically at varying temperatures the rise 
in acidity was as rapid or even more rapid at 20* than at 55”, indicating that 
souring caused by these organisms would develop at room temperature as 
readily as at higher temperatures. ^ 

These results were confii^med by inoculation of sterile cans of different 
vegetables and incubation for a considerable period of time. The Jars whose 
contents had pH values below 5.8 were flat sours, and with all the organisms 
tested the greatest number of flat sours was produced at 20*. The practical 
conclusions drawn are that **flat sours may develop (1) when blanched prod¬ 
ucts are allowed to stand, (2) when cans are not cooled quickly after process¬ 
ing, and (3) when storage temperature is too high. In both of the latter cases 
the assumption is that the product is not sterile. From a scientific standpoint 
it would be well to sterilize all canned goods, but from a practical standpoint 
this may not be advisable. All cans, however, should be cooled rapidly after 
being processed and stored at a low temperature.” 

Indexes of nutrition, T. Clabk, E. Sydenstbickeb, and S. D. Oollins {Pub. 
UetUth Rpta, [U. 8.}, S8 {1928), No. 28, pp. For the purpose of 

comparing the different standards at present employed to classify the nutri¬ 
tional condition of children, three of the more common standards now in use, 
the Wood standard (height, weight, age tables), the Dreyer standard of stem 
length and chest circumference (E. S. R., 47, p. 164), and the Plrquet 
”pelidisl” standard (E. S. R., 48, p. 462) have been applied to a selected 
group of 506 white children. These children were of native parentage and 
native grandparents, had no physical defects, and were in a good or excellent 
nutritional state according to certain definite clinical evidence. 

On application of the various standards, it was found that 20 per-cent of the 
children were more than 10 per cent underweight according to the Wood stand¬ 
ard, 13 per cent according to the Dreyer standard, and 17 per cent according 
to the Plrquet standard. Of the entire number of 506, 210 were classed as 
underweight by one or more of the three standards, while of this number only 
15 were dassifled as underweight by all three standards. Moreover, several in¬ 
dividuals classed as underweight by one standard were classed as overweight 
by one or both of the other standards. 

Indexes of nntiition (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 81 (1928), No. 15, pp. 1286, 
1387).-—In this editorial comment on the above investigation, the conduslon is 
drawn that instead of applying too rigorously the present standards of nutri¬ 
tional condition ”we should await more information, as one report insists, 
to place both eortective work for malnutrition and general procedures In health 
education on a more secure scientific basis. However, a mediocre average— 
the mere attainment of a uniform * standard* of excellence—should not be 
the goal of Amerldm public health effort” 

B a s el metabdisin and tlie mrastniiil cyde, G. Waxxuam (Jour. Biot 
Ohm., 56 (1926}, No. 2, pp. 68&^67, flgs. 4).^The results of M basal metabol¬ 
ism de^rminattons on 24 youhg wdmen subjects immediately before^ dndng, 
and after their menstrual peilo«ls are reported in tabular fdm, inditdliig 
tba abntel basal metaboUam aa tmiculated from the tables of Banbom, tod 
tile l^g^taie above ot normal of eadh of the datermbiatioim VOo 
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d«ita are further analysed by plotting theiM percentage variations from normal 
horizontally with reference to the first day of the nearest mmistrual period 
and vertically with reference to the normal, a graph being drawn connecting 
the means of successive 5-day periods. Boch of the data of Blunt and Dye 
(B. S. E., 46, p. 166) as could be oHented with reference to the first day of 
the menstnml period were plotted in the same way, and In addition data 
from various individuals in both studies were given the same treatment 

The analysis of the data of the present investigation and also that 
of Blunt and Dye Indicated that there is a distinct fall In basal metabolism 
during or Immediately after menstruation. The data of the present inves¬ 
tigation also indicate a premenstrual rise in basal metabolism, but this was 
not evident in the data of Blunt and Dye. The data are also thought to 
indicate that basal metabolism is considerably higher on the average in 
those engaged in strenuous labor than in those of sedentary occupations, and 
that the variation due to the menstrual cycle is greater in the former than 
In the latter case. It is also thouglit that the basal metabolism fluctuations 
in those living under uniform conditions are less tlian in those whose mode 
of life is more varied, and that causes producing too frequent menstruation 
are likely to- be accompanied by high basal metabolism, while those that 
delay or suppress menstruation are likely to be accompanied by low basal 
metabolism. 

An oxidative mechanism in the living cell, F. G. HocicrNS (Lamet [Lon> 
don], /, No. 25, pp, 1251’-1254 ).—In tins more popular account of gluta¬ 
thione (E. S. R,, 48, p. 311), brief mention is made of a further property of 
glutathione in it.s reduced form of hastening the oxidation of unsaturated 
fats. The explanation advanced for this is that during autoxidation of the 
sulphur group in glutathione an unstable peroxid is first formed, and the 
oxygen thus taken up is transferred in whole or in pdrt to the fat. It is 
noted that the oxidation of the fat by reduced glutathione in the absence of 
fresh tissue always comes to an end before It is complete, while in the pres¬ 
ence of tissue the oxidation may go on to completion. The explanation of 
this is that, since fat has no power of retiucing the —S—S— group of the oxi¬ 
dized form of glutathione to the —SH group of the reduced form, the reaction 
comes to an end after the —SH group has become completely oxidized, while 
in the presence of tissue the —SH group as oxidized is being continually 
reduced by the tissue. 

“ We see then that the oxidation of a substance involving one type of 
change (let us say hydrogen transport) may control the oxidation of another 
substance Involving another type of change (oxygen transport). We may 
recognize here an indication of that correlation and organization of chemical 
events which is so characteristic of living tissues. The facts adumbrate, or 
perhaps even indicate, lines on which we, can come to understand how in the 
body the oxidation of fats may depend upon the oxidation of carbohydrates.'* 

Insulin and glycolysis, G. S. Eadie, J. J. R. Macjlkou, and E. 0. Noble 
(Amer. Jmr, PhyHoh, 65 (1925), No, 3, pp, 462-476 ).—Insulin was found not to 
aifect the rate of glycolysis in vitro in mixtures of blood or saline and muscle 
or muscle juice. Glycolysis also proceeded at the same rate in normal blood 
and In blood removed from animals immediately after injecting insulin or at 
a later period when hypoglycemia had become pronounced, insulin was 
found to haye no effect on the rate at which sugar disappeared from sterile 
pus dr on the rate of femmitation of glucose by yeast. These results are 
taught td Indicate that the more rapid disappearance of gluc^ in the tissues 
ae a result of insulin injectidn is depen^nt upon the integrity of the 
Restated, then, the problmn to be solved is whether insulin acts in the hloodr— 
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in conjanctloQ drcolNitiag com^sm-^o wei aetiire 

(7?) form of glucose or a cotupound of glucose which then passes into the 
tissue cells (Iscludhig those o^ the liver), or wheth^ it passes Into ^ tissue 
cells before it causes these changes.'* 

Biologieal food tests.~XII, IV (Amer. Jour, PhuHol, 65 (J9MiS)p No* 5, pp» 
401 -^O 2 p flQB, S; 66 (16f^$)p No. S, pp. 215-^81, ftgn. f).—A continuation of the 
studies previously noted (B. S. E., 00, p. 09). 

ni. Chafpgeo <n vitamdno A and B of ths globe artichoke due to various 
vanning and drying processes, A. F. Morgan and H. D. Stephenson.—The 
globe artichoke (Cyanara sccflymus) was subjected to proximate analysis 
and to a study of Its contait of vitamins A and B as ordinarily cooke^ and 
after canning by the cold-pack fractional sterilization and steam-pressure steri¬ 
lization processes. The edible portion of the artichoke, obtained by boiling 
the whole heads in water for 1.5 hours, draining^ and scraping off the soft part 
of the leaves and heart and drying the pulp at 70* C., was found to have 
the following composition: Moisture 6, ash 7.3, protein 12.3, ether extract 
2.6, and total carbohydrate 71.8 per cent 

In preparing the vegetable for testing its potency In vitamins A and B, the 
usual methods of fractional and steam-pressure sterilization were used. In the 
first process it was estimated that the artichokes were submitted to a possible 
maximum temperature of 100® for a total of 180 minutes and to varying tem^ 
peratures between room temperature and 100® for about 8 hours, while in the 
steam-pressure sterilization the maximum temperature was 121* for 60 minutes, 
with varying temperatures between this maximum and room temperature for 
about 2 hours. For the freshly cooked product the vegetables were cooked with¬ 
out added water in glass jars in a boiling water bath for 90 minutes, and for the 
dried product freshly cooked material was scraped to obtain the edible portion 
and this was dried rapidly at 70®. 

Groups of 4 rats each were fed from weaning on the basal vitamin A-free 
ration described in the previous study with 4 gm. of the wet edible portion of 
the two types of canned and of the freshly cooked vegetable as the source of 
vitamin A. It is reported that the growth curves were steeper than normal in 
each case. In the case of the freshly cooked product the dose was decreased 
gradually to determine the least amount sufficient for normal growth. This 
was found to be 2 gm. of the material, representing 0.3 gm. of dried material. 
The dHed artichoke, when fed in 1 or 0.5 gm. dally amounts, famished sufficient 
vitamin A for growth at the normal rate. Smaller amounts were not used. 

In testing the same materials for vitamin B, it is reported that growth at 
nearly the normal rate took place on 4 gm. of the freshly cooked material, but 
that 2 or 8 gm. proved insufficient. With the two types of canned products, 
4 gm. of the edible portion promoted growth at somewhat less than the normal 
rate, but the animals refused to eat a larger quantity. Of the dried product, 
doses as large as 2 gm. did not provide sufficient vitamin B for normal growth. 

The conclusions draif^ by the authors from their observations are that both 
typ 0 s of canning decre^ the vitamin A value of artichokes about 50 per cent, 
while the longer fractional sterilization period produces a greater destruction 
of vitamin B than does the pressure sterilization. This and the greater destruc- 
ticm of vitamin B than of A on drying are thought to indicate that the destruc- 
of vitamin B by canning and drying is relatively rapid, and is more com* 
ptetely brought ahoUt by long eiqENisure to relatively low temperatures than by 

the protein and the vitpmfn ^ content of the mgUeh unamt^ M li. 

value of the potetim Of ^^^1^ 
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lifth WAlnut and of ita conteiit in vitamin A, using mice and rats as exp^imental 
animals. 

In t^e study of the proteins, liand*btanched nuts were ground in a meat 
grinder and the oil removed by preisure in an ordinary hand tincture press 
and then by extraction with ether in a Soxhlet extractor. The resulting meal 
was fed to rats and mice as the sole source of protein at 18,12, and 9 per cent 
levels in a diet otherwise adequate. A comparison of the growth curves and 
condition of the animals in the three series indicated a requirement of 12 per 
cent for uniformly satisfactory nutrition. About the same amounts of the 
isolated globulin were required as of the mixed protein. The residue left 
after the extraction of the globulin from the fat-free meal when fed at an 18 
per cent level permitted almost normal growth for some time, but eventually 
produced alimentary disturbances. 

The distribution of nitrogen in the walnut globulin, as determined by the 
Van Slyke method in terms of total nitrogen, is given as follows: Oystin N 
0.86, amid N 9.99, humin N 1.84, arginin N 39.13, histicUn N 5.74, lysin N 10.61, 
monamino N 80.36, and nonamino N 0.88 per cent. 

The vitamin studies included both curative and protective tests, using the 
whole walnut, the ether-extracted walnut oil, the residue left from the oil 
extraction, and the hot alcohol extract of the walnut. 

Of the whole meal, 6 gm. dally was required to induce appreciable growth, 
but normal growth was not obtained even at this level. Of the cold-pressed 
and ether-extracted oils, 20 per cent did not furnish enough vitamin A for 
normal growth nor to cure the eye disease or bring the animals back to normal 
condition. The meal left after the oil had been extracted, when fed in 2 gm. 
daily amounts, protected the animals to some extent but did not bring them back 
to normal One gm. daily was sufficient, however, to prevent or cure ophthal¬ 
mia, and an equivalent amount of the whole nut (about 3 gm.) also prevented 
or cured ophthalmia. The extract obtained from the whole nut by hot alcohol 
contained sufficient vitamin A for normal growth for at least 150 days when 
it constituted about 20 per cent of the diet as the sole source of both fat 
and vitamin A. 

Several cases of phosphatic renal calculi were noted In the course of the 
experim^t. 

Association of manganese with the so-called vitamins, J. S. AIcHabouk 
(A b«. in Science, 58 {192S), No, H97, p, 186), —Attention is called to the ap- 
parait correlation between the occurrence of manganese and vitamins [vitamin 
A?] in animal organs, egg yolk, cod liver oil, and certain fruits. “ The author 
concludes that manganese is closely associated with vitamins and is responsible 
for the origin of the vitamin factors in some way as yet undetermined, prob¬ 
ably catalytically." 

The vitaiiil]i content of raisins and raisin by-products, K. A. Dutcheb and 
J. OUTHousx (Permeylvania Stu, Bui 181 {192S), p. i8).~It is briefly reported 
that two types of raisins (Thompson Seedless and the large Muscat) do not 
contain vitamin A or vitamin O in measurable amounts, but that vitamin’B 
is present In both types of raisins and in raisin seeds. Basin-seed oil showed 
no vitamin activity. 

FaHiogenests of the ocular lesions produced by a deficiency of vitamin A« 
A* M. TunxxN and B. A. Lambbet (Jour, Expt Med,, S8 (192S), No, 1, pp, 17-4K{, 
pit. 4).-^Thia and tbe following paper deal with the pathology of vitamin A de^ 
flciency as manifested in the ocular leelons known as keratomalacia, xero|>h- 
timhoMa, etc. The invettigatton r^rted in the present paper consisted of a 
^ttalled histoloilcal study of the eyes and adjacent structures of rats in dlf- 
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«tag^ of detailed ^SouMptiooB am giToa of the fiadiitii, 

togotiief with iUaatrative i^atos. 

^ IBto eoncluaioiia itoiwa froaoi tMa same aa ^osa of 

aa earlier stialy (H S« JL« 48, p. 868), that the earlieat lesioiiB are iolatzima- 
tory leaions of ihe coaiunctiTa of the lid and that the involvement of the 
cornea is a secondary phmiomenoii. The fact thAt bot& eyes are generally in¬ 
volved simnltaiieonsly is thought to suggest the possibility that the oondition Is 
a systmnie disturbance, which may be due to a deficient production of anti- 
lilies or to a diminution of some protective substances in the secretion of the 
paraocular glands. The rapidity of development of the lesions and the degree 
Of destmction are thought to depend on the type of bacterial infection. « 

Changes in the paraocular glands accompanying the ocular lesions which 
result from a deficiency of vitamin A, R. A. Lamsert and A. M. Ytokin 
(Jour, Ewpt, Med,, SS (1929), No, 1, pp, 25^, pie, 4), —In this histological study 
of the paraocular glands of rats in various stages of ophthalmia, the findings 
in the Meibomian, lacrimal, and Harderlan glands are considered separately. 
The Meibomian glands are specialized sebaceous glands which lubricate the mar¬ 
gins of the lid. The conjunctival secretion proper is supplied by both the 
lacrimal and Harderian glands, the secretion of the former being more watery 
and the latter more fatty in character. In man the Harderlan gland is small 
and of little significance, While In the rat, mouse, and rabbit it Is quite promi¬ 
nent. 

The histological study of these glands showed questionable changes in the 
first two, but marked degenerative infiammatory changes in the Harderian 
glands as the result of a deficiency in vitamin A. “ The regenerative changes 
consist of swelling, vacuolation, and occasionally complete epithelial disin¬ 
tegration. The inflammatory lesions may he either acute or chronic. The 
acute reactions are sometimes diffuse, but are more often focal. Definite 
suppuration occasionally results. The acute process generally passes over 
into a chronic lufiammation with mononuclear cell infiltration, fibrosis, and 
atrophy. The changes demonstrated indicate a serious disturbance in the 
secretion of the Harderian gland, such as may conceivably render the con¬ 
junctiva susceptible to infection.*’ 

The effect of exercise on vitamin requirements, M. H. Keith and H. H. 
Mxtchkll (Amer, Jour, Phyeiol, 65 (1923), No. 1, pp, 128--1S8, fig, 1).—^A com- 
l>arl8on is reported of the condition and weight changes of exercised and un¬ 
exercised rats on rations deficient in vitamin A or B, other conditions being 
kept as uniform as possible. The rats to be exercised were kept for a certain 
length of time each day in a cylindrical box made to revolve uniformly around 
a horizontal axis. The size of the box and the rate of revolution were such 
that the rats traveled at about the rate of 0.5 mile an hour. The duration of 
the exercise was gradually brought up to about 6 or 7 hours per day in two 
periods with rest between and with shorter periods on Saturday and Sunday. 
Control expbriinents w^e run with normal young and full-grown rats on a com¬ 
plete ration to determine udiether exercise would In itself affect the weight 
curves. 

In the control es^riments consistent results were not obtained, the advantage 
in jmme cases appearing to lie with the exerdsed and in others with the uon- 
s^elsed rats. Similar results wes^e obtained with the animals m rations 
%e^g in vitamin B, no clear ^ evidence being obtained that the amount and 
muscular work mvoived l^^^ any effect on the reqilremmit for this 
In the vitamin A axpm^in^ts, exercise uniformly hastened tlie 
1 )^^ symptoms of vitaml^ 4.^ and the death of ihe es^tedaie^^ 
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animals* It Is oomclnded that Titainiii A mast be involT^ed in the nietalK^llsm 
liici4e»t to increased activity of the voiimtary musclecu 

Stndies la the j^slolegjr of vitsmlas.'.-lit Pareateral adadalstratlon of 

vitamla B-—^mammaHan eapai*inieiits« G. R* Cowoxix (Amer. Jour. PhysM,, 
S€ {1923), No. h PP> IBhJyS, figi. 2).^A stiidy is r^rted of the curative eftect 
for the pathological coDdltlon in dogs x»t>duoed by a d^dency of vitamin B, 
as noted in the first paper of the series (E. S. R., 40, p* 7fi0), of parenteral in¬ 
jection of a concentrated vitamin B preparation. For this yeast vitamin 
powder (Harris) was selected as being rich in vitamin B and free from protein. 
This WBB dissolved in water, neutralized with litmus, and centrifuged to romove 
the precipitate. 

In two of the three cases in which the preparation was injected into the 
Jugular vein in amounts equivalent to 10 gm. of the powder, relief from severe 
convulsions resulted In 0.5 hour and 4.25 hours, respectively. The results ob¬ 
tained in the third case were inconclusive, as the animal died 15 minutes after 
the injection was finished. 

Intraperitoneal injections in amounts of 1, 2, and 8 gm., repeated at fre¬ 
quent Intervals, resulted in complete recovery on the third day of tlie experi¬ 
ment In two other experiments in which 5 and 10 gm., respectively, were in¬ 
jected as a single dose, relief from convulsions was obtained in 8 and 2 hours, 
respectively, but death followed in about 10 hours. 

Subcutaneous injections proved of no value in the case of two animals having 
convulsions, while in the third, having only moderate symptoms, slow recovery 
followed. 

These results are considered to support the theory that avian polyneuritis and 
the pathological condition Induced in dogs by the absence of vitamin B are of a 
similar nature, and also to indicate that substances containing vitamin B do 
not require action upon them by the enzyms contained in the various digestive 
juices before the vitamin can be effective. 

A study of the vitamin content of Mollnsca.——The presence of vitamin 
O In the oyster, Rawdoin (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sei. [Poris], 177 (1923), No. 
10, pp, 498-dOl, fig. I).—^The author has tested oysters for the presence of vita¬ 
min O by using 15 gm. of the fresh chopped oyster as a supplement to the 
basal scurvy-producing diet of Lopez-Lomba and Randoin previously described 
(B. S. R., 50, p. 166). In the growth curves reported, two guinea pigs on the 
basal ration alone died of scurvy in from 28 to 83 days, with a loss of from 
25 to 85 per cent of their weight. Two others receiving the supplement of 
oysters maintained their weight and showed no s 3 m)ptoms of scurvy at the 
end of 45 days, and another gained in weight during this time. It is noted 
that these experiments were conducted in summer during the spawning 
Aason, and that probably in winter under more favorable conditions the use 
of a smaller quantity of oysters would have given as good results. 

Changes In tiie weight of the organs of the guinea pig in the course of 
avitaminosis C, J. Lomcz-LoicBA (Compi. Rend. Acad. Boi. [Poria], 17$ (1923), 
No. 24, pp. 1752^1753, fig. i).—^n this study of the progressive changes in the 
weight of various organs of the guinea pig during experimental scurvy, the 
time is divided into four periods somewhat as in a similar study of the weight 
chahges in the organs of pigeons on a diet deficient in vitamin B^ (E. S. R., 

^ In the first or incubation period, lasting up to about the sixth day, during 
which time there were no outward symptoms of scurvy, the thymus and thyroid 
were found to be atrophied and the ipleen and kidneys hypertrophied. In the 
second period from the sixth to the fifteenth day, during which time the animals 
wm said to be in a state of axcitabiUty, the adrenals and spleen showed marked 
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find the ki^sn ftnd thyhms iiill^lit atrophy, trx the third period* Urom 
the fifteenth to the nineteenth day of np to the hpi^rance of heznorrhagyM, 
loee in weight, ete, the adfesikle,^^ee^ ahd tidneya continued to atrophy, while 
the thymus zetumed to Its original else and the thyroid began to hypertrophy. 
The liver, which i]^e» to this time had shown no change, underwent marked 
atrophy. The most marked changes in the final period were slight atrophy of 
the testicles, marked atrophy of the thymus, slight hypertrophy of the liver and 
thyrdid, and marked hypertrophy of the adrenals. 

Tlie action of light on the variations in the calclttnci content of thg seram 
of rachitic children, £2. Ijcsna, L. de Gennisb, and Gxjuxavmxn (Compt Bend. 
Acad, 8oi, [Paris], 177 (1923), No. pp. 291--29i ).—^Determinations of the cal¬ 
cium content of the blood of 20 rachitic Infants examined between March and 
July showed a content of less than 10 mg. per 100 cc. of serum, while edmilar 
determinations made on the blood serum of 2 children aged 8 and 8 years gave 
values of 11.8 and 11.4 mg., respectively. A lowered calcium content is thus 
thought to be an index of the active period of rickets rather than the cause of 
the condition. 

On subjecting some of the rachitic infants daily for 30 minutes to artificial 
light from a 14 ^ candlepower arc lamp placed at a distance of 1.2 meters 
(4741 in.), the calcium content of the serum increased to normal values in about 
8 weeks and remained at this level for about 30 days after the last light treat¬ 
ment The only exception was in the case of 2 colored children, who showed 
no change In calcium content and.no Improvement after 24 treatments. Parallel 
with the increased content of calcium in the other cases was an improvement 
in the rachitic condition. 

It is also noted that several of the subjects showed signs of spasmophilia, 
as well as rickets, and that amelioration of this condition also took place 
followli^ the light treatment. 

lshull pbodvction. 

Normal growth of domestic animals, F. B. Mumfori) ei' al. (Missouri Sta. 
Research Bui. 62 (1923) y pp. 3-38, figs. 54 )^—This publication is the result of 
the combined study by several investigators at the station of the rate of growth 
In the dliferent farm animals. 

Growth curves for beef steers, A. G. Hogan and H. D. Fox (pp. 8, 7).— 
Growth curves have been constructed for beef steers, based on data furnished 
by T. L. Haecker, showing the live weights of steers from 1 to 28 months of 
age. The feeding of these steers was described in Minnesota Station Bulletin 
193 (£!• S. R., 44, p. 569). The monthly gains in weight give some indication 
of cyclic growth, which the authors state is not more pronounced since maxS- 
mum growth was probably not attained. 

Growth at the SerefardrSherthom steer, O. R. Moulton (pp. 8-17)*—The 
monthly live welghts^^ height at withers, length shoulder to ischium, width of 
hips, and hmrt girth for the three groups of steers, L e., full fed, fed for 
maximum gros^ without fattening, and fed for poor growth, previously 
deeeribed (E* B B., 46, 66), are presented in tabular and chart form for 

ages from biith to 4 yeara The curves Indicate growth cydes except for 
at withers* The maximupx rate for live weight is near 10 end 

^ii Is ako a hie^ point la the yate of growth of the other parts measured* 

^ at the 4¥r2 caWf & Blody and A* 0, Bagsdale (pp* 
je^talns essmiitiaUy the mm» malmdal as has been preylbudy noted from the 
the mte ef oow (Bl S* B*, 40, p. 974)., desltal 

(E* S* B.«48, P; 2I74), 
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Chvwth mrve$ of ooUo, D. W. Chltteaden, SL A. Trowbridge, and Hogan (pp. 
2Q, 27).-rTlie monthly weights of 1 filly from birth to weaning at 6 months 
and of 4 fillies and 8 geldings from weaning to nearly 2 years of age^are 
given, and growth carves plotted. 

Oroicth curves of sheep, Fox, Trowbridge, and Hogan (pp. 28-^).—<hirves 
and tables showing the monthly weights and gains of 14 Shropshire ewes, 10 
Hampshire ewes, 8 Shropshire rams, 6 Hampshire rams, and 14 Sonthdown 
Wbthers in the station fiod^ and of 29 Snffolk ewes and 80 Shropshlre^Merino 
ewes from the work of Murray, previously noted (IS. S. B., 40, p. 672), are 
given. ^The animals have apparently grown in two cycles, the maxima of the 
first being near birth and of the second at about the seventeenth month for 
Hamsphire and the twelfth month for the other breeds. 

Growth curves of swine, Mumford, Hogan, and P. M, Bernard (pp. 36-89).— 
The biweekly weights and gains of the more uniform pigs produced in the early 
breeding project are tabulated and plotted. The results are based on litter 
weights up to weaning (8 weeks) and on individual weights from weaning to 
80 weeks of age. Weekly weights of 121 hogs from birth to 34 weeks of age 
are also charted from U. S. D. A. Farmers’ Bulletin 874 (B. S. R., 38, p. 169). 

Bate of growth of the domestic fowl, H. L. Kempster and E. W. Henderson 
(pp. 40-32).—^Based on data from various State experiment stations and from 
other sources, the weights and rates of gain have been determined for chick 
embryos and for chickens of the following breeds: White Bocks, White Leg¬ 
horns, and Rhode Island Reds. Fairly definite cycles of growth were shown 
for most of the data. The occurrence of maximum growth, however, varied 
with the different breeds. 

The equivalence of age in some domestic animals, Brody and Ragsdale (pp. 
53-37).—^This is a brief account of the paper previously noted (B. S. R., 48, 

p, 660). 

Progress in animal breeding, W. Toole {8ci, Agr,, 3 (1923), No. 10, pp. 
341-344 ).—^This is a discussion of livestock breeding in Canada and the United 
States, emphasizing the need of more rigid selection of animals in our present 
breeds rather than the development of new breeds to meet special conditions. 

A method of preparing sections of mammalian hair, J. A. F. RosEBti 
(Jour. Roy. Micros. 8oc., 1923, No. 2, pp. 198-200, figs. 3 ).—A method is described 
for sectioning mammalian hair for microscopic study in genetic, wool, or fur 
investigations. 

Resistance of pigeons to the lethal action of iletin (insulin), with ob¬ 
served effects on reproduction, O. Riddle (8oc. Expt. Biol, and Med, Proc., 20 
(1923), No. 6, pp. 244-^47 )*—In experiments carried on at the Carnegie Station 
for Experimental Evolution, Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y., ovulation was reduced 
to about 10 per cent of what was expected in 10 pigeons by subcutaneous in¬ 
jections of iletin, a proprietary form of ii^ulin. This lowered the sugar con¬ 
tent of the blood to 0.08 per cent (about one-half of normal) for a period not 
exceeding 4 hours twice dally. 

These results tend to substantiate the conclusions previously advanced 
(E. S. R., 48, p. 273), that a low percentage of blood sugar tends to suppress 
ovulation. The insulin injections did not suppress ovulation that would occur 
wiihin 48 hours, but three eases of degenerating ova and two cases in which 
no ova had been able to pdss Into the final stage of rapid growth were observed 
in S birds that were killed. A tharked resistance to the lethal action of the 
extract was evidenced in piguons by idving them doses varying from 1 to 10.3 
uifits* F<mr fatalities occurvM in the 20 birds treated, and impaired vision 
ivas also common, though convuMoas occurred in but 8 of the 4 birds killed by 
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WM^ con and silage oomi for silage, C. C. Hayobn and A. E. Pebkxbs 
(Ohio Sta. Bia. 369 (1933^ pp. 361^88).^-Thin is a detaUed report of the in¬ 
vestigation briefly de^rlbed in an earlier paper by the senior author (E. 6, H., 
10, p. 175). 

Tile Italian method of ensiling hay, W. H. PnrBBSOSf and L. A. BxJBKnY 
(i^oord’s Dairyman, 66 (193S), No. 4, p. 50).—The authors have esperimentedmt 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station with the method of ensiling hay as advocated 
by Samaranl (E. S. H., 47, p. 805.) Two experimental silos 4 ft. in diameter 
and 8 ft in height were flUed with alfalfa containing from 30 to 40 per ^ent of 
moisture and sealed. Records of the weights, temperatures, bacterial content, 
and analyses of the alfalfa and the composition of the gases In the silo were 
taken at intervals during 100 days. 

The composition of the alfalfa remained more nearly the same during the 
period than has been found to be the case with corn silage. The bacterial con¬ 
tent of the alfalfa was also much lower, and there was not the loss of dry 
matter and production of heat through fermentation that occurs in silage con¬ 
taining more moisture. Alfalfa preserved in this form was also very palatable. 

Eifect of autoclaving upon the toxicity of cottonseed mt^al, C T. Dowjgli. 
and P. MsavAUL (Jour. Apr. Research [V. iS*.], 26 (1923), No. /, pp. 3, 10). — ^Two 
experiments with small pigs, which were supplied daily with an amount of 
cottonseed meal equal to 1.88 per cent of their body weight in addition to 
darso, skim milk, and alfalfa, are reported from the Oklahoma Experiment 
Station. The cottonseed meal supplied to one lot of pigs in each experiment 
had been autoclaved at 15 lbs. pressure for 20 minutes and then dried. The 
average gains of this lot in the first experiment were 33 lbs. in 73 days, and in 
the second experiment, u.slng a different cottonseed meal, 25 lbs in 00 days. 
The corresponding gains of lots receiving the untreated cottonseed meal were 
23.5 and 20 lbs., resi>e<'tively. A control lot receiving tankage in tlie second 
experiment in place of the cottonseed meal also gained an average of 25 lbs. 
per pig. The two pigs receiving the untreated meal in the first experiment 
died 5 and 10 days, resiiectively, after the experiment closed, but none of the 
pigs in the second experiment died even after 90 days' feeding. 

No dilEereuce between the toxicity of autoclaved and untreated cottonseed 
meal was evident in two experiments in which sheep were fed for 00 days. 

Quantitative botanical analysis of cattle feeds, J. A. Ezxndau: (De KwanH- 
tatieve Botamsehe Analyse van Veevoedemiddelen. Proefschr,, Landb. Hoogesoh.^ 
WagenJngen^ 1921, pp. W+S4, pis. 6 ).—^This consists mainly of a description 
of a microscopic method of feed analysis devised by the author, with reviews 
of other similar methods. The detection of rice, barley, peanut, coffee, cocoa,' 
soy bean, and linseed hulls has been given special attention, and micrographs 
of some of these products are presented. 

[Sunflower silage v. tnmips for fattening steers], W. A. Mxtnbo (Camda 
BwpL Format Rosthem (Bask,) 8ta. Rpt. Supt. 1922, pp. 7, 8).*—To compare 
sunflower sllagfl and turnips for fattening steers, three lots of 20 steers each 
averaging about IDOO lbs. were fed for 106 days on mixed oat and barley 
meal, oat straw, and hay, and in addition lots 1 and 2 received 20 lbs. (in 
oreased to 30 after feeding 1 xnpotb) of sunflower silage per 1,000 lbs. of live 
Weight, and lot 3 received turnips at the same rate. During the period of the 
the test the steers receiving sunflower silage made average daily gains of 147 
lt)a, and thpee reoaivixif turnips 189 lbs. 
author concludes from the gains made and the calculated feed coi^ of 
|d|{|f that stinflowmr silage and turnips are nearly egual in feeding value 
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wlien fed With fall ^aia ratkma. The silage and roots were stopped 45 days 
before shipping the steers to Winnipeg, bat daring shipping they lost an aver¬ 
age of 71.5 Iba each after being fed and watered. 

A report of the committee of liiqidrjr In respect to the cattle industry of 
gonthem Eiiodesla« 19d83, E. A. Kobbs m al. (SalUbury, Rhodesia: (Ryot, 
iB$S, pp. This is the report of a committee appointed to invee^gate 

the cattle industry in Rhodesia. The more important findings reveal the lack 
ofS marketing facilities for beef cattle and the poor quality of the animals 
produced. It Is recommended tliat efforts be made to find markets and to 
establish freezing idants in the country, especially In view of the fact that the 
pastures are only carrying about one-fifth of their capacity. 

[Experiments with sheep at the Agassiz Experimental Farm], W. H. 
Hicks (Canada Expt Farms, Agassiz {B, O.) Farm Rpt Supt 19^, pp. 12^ 
14) •—The report of the sheep Investigatfons includes the results of the following 
experiments: 

IBirth weights and growth of lambs of different breedingTi ,—The average 
birth weight and daily gains to about 80 days of age made by lambs of 
different breeding were, respe<!tively, as follows: Second cross Oxford rams 
on foundation ewes 9.63 and 0.7 lbs., purebred Dorsets 8.07 and 0.686 lbs., 
Dorset-Oxford crosses 8.65 and 0.682 lbs., and third cross Dorsets 7.68 and 
0.073 lbs. 

Breeding ewe lambs v. breeding as shearlings ,—In studying the advisability 
of breeding ewe lambs as compared with holding them over and breeding them 
as shearlings, 5 lambs bred in the autumn of 1921 were compared with 5 
unbred lambs. The 6 bred lambs averaged 129.8 Iba on November 1, 1921, and 
161,8 lbs. on November 1, 1922, and produced an average of 1 lamb and 8.62 
lbs. of wool. The unbred lambs averaged 126.8 lbs. on November 1, 1921, and 
177.6 lbs. on November 1, 1922, and produced an average of 10.4 lbs. of wool 
during 1921, 

Farly v. late shearing .—Ten ewes that had lambed in March or April produced 
an average of 8.77 lbs. of wool when shorn on May 20,. and 4 pregnant ewes 
shorn in February produced an average of 7.35 lbs. of wool. Three shear¬ 
lings shorn In February produced an average of 8.6 lbs. of wool, as compared 
with 10.43 lbs. produced by 15 other shearlings on May 20. 

Wool yields from differetit gmups of sheep .—^The average yields of wool 
produced by sheep of different breeding were as follows: Shearlings, purebred 
Dorset 10 lbs., third cross Dorset 10.54, second cross Oxford 11.25 lbs.; and 
mature ewes, purebred Dorset 7.85, second cross Dorset 8.85, third cross Dorset 
11.7, and first cross Oxford 9.98 lbs. 

Cost of feeding lambs, S, Ballani vne (Canada Expt. Farms, Kapuskasing 
(Ont) Sta. Itpt. ^upt. 1922, p. 22).—To iletermlne the cost of feeding lambs, 11 
lambs averaging 98.7 lbs. were selected on December 1 and fed a daily ration 
consisting of 15 lbs. of clover hay, 10 lbs. of oats, peas, and vetch silage, 15 
lb& of pulped roots, and 5.5 lbs. of oats per day. The 11 lambs gained 136 
tbs* during the test at a calculated feed cost of 30.6 cts. per pound of gain. 

[Experiments in fattening swine at the Pennsylvania Station], M, F. 
Ozmxs (Pennsylvania Bia, Bui 181 (1923), p. 13).—-Two experiments in com¬ 
paring different feeds for fattening swine are reported. 

Proiotn supplemmts to com for fottming swine ,—In a comparison of tank¬ 
age containing 57.5 per cent of protein and 21.8 per cent of ash with tankage 
COUjbiining 49.7 per emit of protein and 27.6 per cent of ash as sux^lements to 
shelleO com hand-fed, the lot of pigs receiving the tankage having the higher 
made slightly greatm^ and more economical gains and the camsses 
hlgliir. 
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tliw to pigs in 4}iry lot tat 108 ^ orto is wbich they pro^iioM 

hii^oBt and most proOtabio ga^ lbs yatloas wars sliollod com and i^nlcbga ; 
sbdlod corup t^a^^taityap mol^^ and tankage; stale cakes and tankage; wd 
stale bxwad and tankage. Tbe pigs reoelving stale bread re^^ased to eat It after 
being on a fuQ teed for a abort time, and it was found necessary to add some 
com to tbls ration. 

CSbCfterimmts with swine the Agassiz. Baperimehtal I'aariii], W. fL 
ShCHS (Comida Mapt Farms, Apassisf (B, C.) Farm Bpt Bupt, 192B, pp. IS-- 
18).--*^®^ results of the following experiments are reported: 

Breeds eitperiments rcith swine.—A comparison of sows bred at different 
ages showed that 3 sows which farrowed at 12, 24, and 30 months of age 
awaged 580 Iba on December 31, 1922, whereas 8 sows that farrowed at Id, 
24, and 30 months of age averaged 450 lbs. at the same time. One sow far¬ 
rowing at 12 and 18 months of age weighed 475 lbs. at this time. 

Fish meal v. soy bean meal, v, oil cake, v, check ,—^To compare the relative 
value of fish meal, soy bean meal, and oil cake for fattening hogs, 4 lots of 6 
pigs each averaging about 60 lbs. were started on a feeding test lasting 11 
weeks. Each lot received equal amounts of skim milk and cooked potatoes and 
In addition a basal grain ration (fed to lot 1 without supplements) consisting 
of screenings and shorts equal parts. Lots 2, 3, and 4 received protein sup¬ 
plements of fish meal, oil cake meal^ or soy bean meal, respectively, in amounts 
sufQcient to make 11 per cent of the grain ration. The average daily gains 
of the lots per pig were, respectively, 1.52, 1.45, 1.72, and 1.72 lbs. The costs 
per lOO lbs. of gain were calculated at $7.48, $8.73, $7.64, and $7.76, respec¬ 
tively. Oil cake and soy bean meal were considered as approximately equal 
in feeding value, but the fish meal was not relished and was, therefore, un¬ 
satisfactory. 

Wintering brood sows in portable cabins in the bush v. brood sows in the 
piggery ,—^Four sows wintered in a piggery with the allowance of a yard during 
good weather farrowed 47 pigs, of which 29 were raised to 6 weeks of age, 
at which time they averaged 25:45 lbs. in weight Four other sows allowed 
the run of a bush, but sleeping in portable houses, farrowed 39 pigs, of which 
29 were raised to 6 weeks of age, at which time they averaged 23.62 lbs. In 
weight 

Purebred v. crossbred pigs ,—^Four purebred Yorkshire sows bred to a 
Duroc-Jersey boar farrowed an average of 11.75 pigs, of which 7.75 per sow 
were raised to 6 weeks of age, at which time they averaged 24.9 lbs. in weight. 
For a comparison, 3 purebred Yorkshire sows were bred to a Yorkshire 
boar. They farrowed an average of 10.83 pigs each, of which 8.38 were 
raised to 6 weeks of age, at which time they averaged 22.88 lbs. in weight 
AU the pigs were farrowed between March 9 and 25, and on May 15 the 
crossbreds averaged 41.29 and the purebreds. 86.8 lbs. in weight After 
weaning, the pigs of b|pth types.of breeding were fed In grass paddocks on a 
ration of screenings barley, shorts, and skim mi^ for 119 daya During the 
first 92 days erossbiecto gained an average of 1.28^ lbs. and the puiehreds 
1.16 iha per day, and during the last 27 days they gained 1.;^ and hij ite. 
In ttm respective lots. The crossbreds made an estimated average pr<At per 
pig oyer teed cost of $A7i, as compared with $8.68 for the purebreds. 

ai etetear pastwe dover paieiire and tiie neU-imdatyt* 
B, i$Ai^rxHx (Cotiada f'arpiai^ 
eonipare red dofor 

' IM % waS'\|Mipd4^ dry ,lot» .lot ;8’'teas 
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pafituref lot $ wiui ielf-£e<l on red clover paetnre^ The lots received 
tlbe senao grain mlxtHrea and equal amounts of skim milk. At the start of 
the test the pigs averaged about 45 lbs. in live weight, and during 01 days 
made average daily gains of a4, and 1.12 lbs. in lots 1, 2, and S at 
calculated feed costs per 100 lbs. of gafh of $14.28, $8.65, and $8.89« respectively. 

Cowpeas v« soy beans for pigs (Union 8o, Africa Dept. Agr. Jour., 7 (19BB)^ 
No. if pp. ISf H ).—^In a comparison of cowpeas and soy beans as forage crops 
for pigs at the Oedara Department of Agriculture, Union of South Africa, 
2 lots of 4 pigs, each averaging about 64 lbs. were pastured for 44 days, 
the one lot on i acre of soy beans and the other lot on i acre of cowpeaa The 
amount of pasture was limited by a movable fence so that the forage crop 
was cleaned up before additional pasture was allowed. Each lot received 435 
lbs. of corn meal during the test period. The lot on soy beans made average 
dally gains of 0.69 Ib,^ whereas the lot on cowpeas made average daily gains 
of 0.49 lb. 

The feeding of animals by Che method of equivalent feeds.-—The practi- 
cjd feeding of hogs* A.-M. Leaoy (Rev. Zootech. [Portal, ^ Ifo. 5, pp. 

876-885, figs. 4 ).—^The use of a graphical method for hog feeding is suggested 
which is similar to the one recommended for sheep (B. S. R., 49, p. 269). 

[Poultry experiments at the Agassiz Experimental Farm], W. H. Hicks 
(Canada Expt. FartnCf Agassiz (B. C.)Farm Rpt. 8upt. 1P22, pp. 58-57).---The 
results of poultry experiments are reported as follows: 

Commercial feeds v. home mixture .—In comparing home mixed and com¬ 
mercial feeds, 1 lot of Barred Rock and 1 of White Leghorn hens recehed a 
commercial scratch mixture and a commercial mash and laid an average of 
82.5 and 161.3 eggs, respectively, daring the year. Similar lota received a 
home mixed scratch feed of equal parts of wheat and oats and a home mixed 
mash of 100 parts of bran, 100 parts of shorts, 100 of crushed oats, 100 of com 
meal, and 50 parts of soy bean meal and laid averages of 85.8 and 106.5 eggs, 
respectively, per hen. 

Confinement v. range .—^Two pens of 35 Barred Rocks and 2 pens of 40 
White Leghorns were selected for testing range conditions against confine¬ 
ment for laying hens. The confined pen of Barred Rocks laid 5,855 eggs, and 
the range lot laid 6,270 eggs. The confined White Leghorns laid 7,806 eggs, 
whereas the White Leghorns on range laid only 7,678. The condition and 
health of the range pens was the better. 

[Investigations with poultry at the Snmmerland Experimental Station], 
R. H. Hxlkicr (Canada Expt. Farms, Summerlatid (B. C.) 8ta. Rpt. Supt. 1922 
pp. 85-96).—Results of the following experiments with poultry are briefly re¬ 
ported : 

% EIgg production. — ffe^is v. pullets by months .—^The monthly records of hens 
and pallets are given for comparison. The hens averaged 128.41 eggs during 
the year, as compared with 187.5 eggs for the pallets. 

[Methods of using males }.—In studying different systems of mating, the 
i-esults of 3 years’ experiments show that by the dally alternation of single 
males between different flocks 75.8 per cent of the eggs produced were fertile, 
an$ 52.4 per cent hatched. By alternating pairs of males the fertility was 
raided to T7.t per cent and the hatchabiUty to 57.8 per cent. By leaving 1 
male in a flock continuously the fertility of the eggs was 747 per cent and the 
hatehablllty 55 per cent 

Pi itointer prpdnoHon upon fertility and hatchabiUty.--tbsavy winter 
pf birds did not appear to affect the hatching percentages of the 
fia|$ spring. The eggs from hens laying over 100 eggs before 

7fl.i per cent fertile, and 55.9 per emit of the eggs hatched. 
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Whea from 76 to 100 and tmn 00 to 76 etsa laid bafova March }»the 
fertility waa respectively, 79.1 and 72 per cent and the hatdiahility 611 and 
69*7 per cent 

Xnouhation an^ prodacllon.—The average winter egg production of birds 
hatched on March 17, April 3, April 26, and May 4 was, respectively per bird, 
71.6, 69.5, 54.1, and 41.6 eggs. 

[Loss of weiifht during inoubationl.—A study of the loss In weight of eggs 
during Incubation showed that eggs that hatched lost an average of 12.7 pec 
cent from the first to the fifteenth day of incubation. The weights were also 
taken and reported for the third and seventh days during incubation. 

f'erUUiy and The egg records, fertility, and hatcfaablli|y of 

the first and second years* eggs are given for 88 birds. The author concludes 
that the eggs of certain birds having high fertility during the first year will 
be infertile the second year, but ordinarily hens ^ving good records the first 
year will continue to do so the second year. 

In another test of 18 birds which produced all infertile eggs the previous 
season, 14 again produced infertile eggs in the spring of 1922. Three of the 
other 4, liowever, showed over 92.3 per cent fertility. 

Preservation of epp«.—Eggs packed in June with different preservatives 
were tested in March after sealing with commercial preservative grease and 
packing in cartons the eggs showed evaporation, and the yolks had dropped, 
but they were quite edible. Eggs packed in water glass were in splendid con¬ 
dition compared with the other treatments, whereas eggs packed in dry dairy 
salt were unfit for use due to evaporation. 

[Poultry experiments at the Kapuskaslng Experimental Station], S. 
Baixanttne (Canada Expi, Farms, Kapuskusing (Out.) 8ta, Rpt SupU 1922, 
pp. 88-67).—^The results of the following experiments with poultry are re¬ 
ported; 

Skim milk v. heef scrap, —To compare skim milk with beef scrap for egg pro¬ 
duction, 98 Barred Rock pullets were divided into two lots for a test which 
began November 1, 1921. Both lots received the same feeds except that the 
mash fed to lot 1 contained 15 per cent beef scrap, whereas lot 2 received skim 
milk ad libitum. The pullets In lot 1 laid an average of 81.82 eggs and those 
in lot 2, 42.88 eggs during the six months, November to April. The calculated 
cost per dozen eggs in the respective lots were 42.19 and 38.65 cts. 

Crate fattening chickens, —^In a study of comparative rations for crate fatten¬ 
ing cockerels, 72 cockerels were divided into 6 pens and crate fattened for 21 
days. The flowing rations were fed: Fens 1,2,8, and 4, oats, barley, and wheat, 
equal parts, with skim milk in pens 1 and 8, and 15 per cent of tankage and 
water in pens 2 and 4; pen 5 oat flour, com, and middlings, equal parts, and 
skim milk; and pm 6 oat flour, com, and middlings, equal parts, with 15 per 
cent of tankage and water. The average weights of the lots varied from 8 
lbs. 5 oz. to 3 lbs. 10 oz. at the start of the test. The average gains during the 
fattening period wexe^pen 1, 2 lbs* 8.6 oz. *, pen 2,1 lb. 8 oz.; pen 8, 2 lbs. 6.6 oz.; 
pen 4,1 Ih. 9.8 oz.; pen 5, 2 lbs. 1,6 oz.; and pen 6, 2 lbs. 2.6 oz. The birds con¬ 
sumed an average of 6J2 to 54 oz. of feed per day. The calculated profits per 
Wid in the dilfer^t pens were, respectively, 48.8 cts., 27.66, 49.88, 29.2, 41.5, and 
48 cts. above feed cost when the birds were valued at SO cts. per pound both 
at the beginning and the mud of Bie test 
[Poultiry experiments at tlia Rosthern Experimental StatlonJi W. A, 
Mimao iCamda Mapt. Farms, floethem (Sash,) 8ta, Rpt Supt. im, pp. 28, 
!X8ie results of expertnmiits^ work in poultry are briefly noted as foliowei 
inophation and eomphrlion of the hatddng veaults In thtee dtf- 

iMlpt makes of ineiilmtm OsomA Hiit 81 per omit at ^ iggs haldied U His" 
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Buckeye* 24.5 per ceat in tkelpypiiere, and 30.2 per c^t in the Tmnlia. The 
eggs set in the Buckeye were 94 per cent fertile* those in the Cyphers 77 per 
cent* and those in the Tamlin 78 per cent fertile. 

MatcfUna from hen$ e. p«il2ets.~"A comparison of the hatching results with 
eggs from hens and pallets showed that 37.5 per cent of the hens’ eggs were 
fertile and 39.5 per cent of the pallets* eggs. In the case of the hens* eggs 
50 per cent of the fertile eggs hatched* whereas only 27.6 per cent of the fertile 
pallets* eggs hatched. 

lOost of rearing ducks].—The cost of rearing 35 ducks hatched on June 12, 
weighing a total of 2.9 lbs., to 8 weeks of age, at which time they weighed 
115.9 lbs., was $8.60.' In making this growth 388.5 lbs. of mash and 564.75 lbs. 
of milk were consumed. 

The effect of the antineuritic vitamin (acessory food factor B) on the 
cffg production and condition of laying hens* A. J. Souba* H. G. Knandsl* 
and K. A. Dutcheb {Pennsylvania 8ta, Bui. 181 {192S), p. 26).— Feeding a com¬ 
mercial yeast product containing corn meal to White Leghorn pullets and hens 
had a distinct beneOcial effect on their production when they were forced to 
undergo a longer feeding and exercising period by the use of artificial light. 
The birds also ate slightly more feed. When artificial lights were not used 
no benefits resulted from the feeding of this product, and the authors conclude 
tliat the yeast feeding is probably not commercially profitable. 

Report of egg-laying contests for 1023, R. R. Hannas and P. H. Olick- 
NUB {Neio Jersey Stas., Hints to Poultrymen, 12 {1928), No. S,-pp. i). —Prelimi¬ 
nary reports of the third (pullet) year of the Bergen County and the first 
(pullet) year of the third Vineland international egg-laying and breeding 
contests are given. Previous contests have been noted (E. S. R., 48, p. 576). 

Betermlnatioiis of the dressed, drawn, and edible percentages of various 
kinds of domestic birds, M. A. JvLh and W. A. Maw {Soi. Agr., S {192S), No. 
10, pp. S29-S38, figs. 4).—^The dressed and edible percentages of different classes 
of poultry as determined in experiments at Macdonald Ck)llege are reported. 
In fattening roasters the dressed weight averaged 88.98±0.22 vor cent of the 
live weight, the feathers 7.01±0.27 per cent, and the blood 4.01*0.19 per cent 
of the live weight. In roasters weighing 3 to 4 lbs. dressed, the drawn weight 
made up 76.28*0.27 per cent and in 4.5 to 5.50-lb. roasters 77.33*0.17 per cent 
of the dressed weight. 

The edible percentages of other classes of birds were also determined as re¬ 
ported in the table below. The edible material refers to the boneless drawn 
carcass plus the heart* liver, and gizzard. 

Dressing and edible percentages of different classes of poultry. 
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[Balrf Cfttlle eacperlmenti at the PeansylTajiia Statlonl, P. S. Wzilxahs 
(P eiint^leati^ai 6ta, Bui, 181 (1983), p. 20). —The results.of two experiments with 
dairy cattle are reported, both of which are continuations of those previously 
noted (k S. Rm 49, p.274). 

A Btudy of the state of maturity of ensilaye com, —^Feeding tests indicate 
that medium mature silage (ears in roasting stage) will produce about 8.6 per 
cent more milk than green silage (cut before the com had reached the milk 
stage). 

The effect of leaving milk in the udder at the last milking preceding the 
regular semiogloial monthly test of purebred cattle, —total of 80 Individual 
trials of leaving one-fourth of the milk in the udder at the last milking pre¬ 
ceding the semiofficial test was found to cause increases of 1.027 per cent in 
the milk yield, 0.082 per cent in the butterfat test, and 1.851 per cent in the 
butterfat yield. 

A oompairison of early^ medium^ and late maturing varieties of silage 
com for milk production, W. h. Slate, jb., B. A. Bbown, G. 0. White, and 
L. M. Chapman (Jour, Dairy 8ci,, 6 (1923), No, 5, pp, 382-392)The results of 
a second year’s Investigations of the comparative feeding value of early, 
medium, and late maturing silage corn for milk production are reported. The 
procedure (with slight modifications) and the varieties of corn used were the 
same as in the first experiment (E. S. R., 48, p. 77), and similar results were 
obtained. All animals received 50 lbs. of silage dally exc^t one in the early 
and one in the late groups. Six lbs. of hay were fed daily instead of 4 lbs. as 
in the first experiment. The feed consulnption per 100 lbs. of milk produced 
was slightly greater in the case of the silage and hay, but less for the grain 
than in the previous trial. 

The average dally production of milk In the early, medium, and late maturing 
silage lots was 25.5, 20.7, and 22.3 lbs., respectively. The grain required to 
produce 100 lbs. of milk In the respective lots was 28.9, 34.8, and 89.6 lbs. 
Based on the composite results for the two years, the authors calculated that 
0.77 acre of medium maturing and 0.82 acre of late maturing silage would be 
required to produce the same amount of milk as 1 acre of early maturing 
silage. 

Feeding citll beans to dairy cows, O. £. Reed and J. E. Buenett (Michigan 
Bta, guart, Bui, 6 (1923), No. 2, pp. -^45).—In a test comparing culled beans 
with cottonseed meal^ as an ingredient of a grain ration consisting of 250 Iba 
of ground oats, 200 lbs. of hominy, 200 lbs. of wheat Ipran, and 175 lbs. of 
gluten, it was found that by the addition of 124 lbs. of c«u:tonseed meal to 
*ilihi lation the cows lost less weight and produced more milk and butterfat 
^an irhen ^ lbs. of culled beans were added to the rathm. Two groups of 
e^tcows each wPr^ u^ in making the tests, which lasted for three jperlods of 
go ^ys each. The ladk of paiatabllity of the beans was an imiKmtattt faetpr 

_ growth ^ Ihe gei^y^e^ O. W. Tubneb, a. 0. BAmhAm ahdtlL 

gilbT <ilbur. iMry Bplp d (ll^k 3, pp, 481-433^ 
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FitcCort pevcmtage of fat la lalllc, T. E. Woox^wjm (Jouk 

Da4rv Soi,, 6 (i^)» No, 5, f^p. 4^478 ).—In studying the factors influencing 
the fat content of milk, the results of experiments carried on at the U. 8. 
D. A. Dairy Division Experiment Farnl, Beltsvitle, Md., are reported. 

In view of the fact that prickly pears, which are high in mineral and water 
content, have been found to lower the fat content of milk, rations containing 
different amounts of magnesium carbonate, epsom salts, or calcium in the 
form of steamed bone meal were fed to lots of dairy cows receiving normal, 
subnormal, and supernormal amounts of water. No significant changes in 
the fat content of the milk resulted, however, in tliese tests. 

By substituting cottonseed meal or linseed meal for three-fourths of a grain 
ration consisting of a mixture of 2 parts of hominy, 2 parts of ground oats, 
2 parts of wheat bran, 1 part of linseed oil meal, and 1 part of cottonseed 
meal, it was possible to produce significant Increases in the fat percentages of. 
the milk, but practically no increase resulted when gluten feed was sub¬ 
stituted. The fat percentage was also increased by feeding 0.7 to 1 lb. of 
linseed oil per cow dally. Later experiments showed that the increased fa\ 
percentage due to linseed oil meal only lasted about 10 days, as the cows 
then returned to their normal percentage when continued longer on the linseed 
oil meal. It is concluded that the rise in the fat content was due to the oil when 
cottonseed meal and linseed meal were fed rather than to the high protein 
content. 

Tests of the effect of exercise on the fat content showed that in a total of 
22 comparisons all except two individuals showed an increased fat content 
of the milk when they were exercised as compared with the fat content dur¬ 
ing periods of rest A study of the butterfat tests in July and January of 
830 samples of milk of both grade and purebred Jerseys, Guernseys, and Uol- 
steins showed that the average differences for each breed were from 0.04 to 
0.72 per cent, averaging 0.33 i>er cent higher in January than in July. The 
results thus indicate that hot wehther tends to lower the fat content of the 
milk. 

Paying for milk on a quality basis as a meiins of improving the supply, 
L. H. CooLBDOB and O. T. Goodwin (Michigan 8ta, Cm\ BtU, 61 (1928)y pp^' 
figs, 3).—A comparison of tlie quality of the milk delivered at a city ndlk 
plant during the years 1920, 1921, and 1922 has been made by the colorimetric 
H-ion method. During 1920 there was no supervision of the supply and the 
quality was very low. During 1921 a quality contest, previously described 
(E. 8. R., 47, p. 281), resulted in good quality milk while the contest lasted, 
with a return to poor-quality milk after the conclusion of the contest. In 
1922 a bonus of 15 cts. per 100 lbs. was paid for 3.5 per cent milk having a 
pH score of over 75, and by this method the quality of the milk was main¬ 
tained at a fairly high level throughout most of the summer. 

Other studies indicate that proper cooling was the biggest factor in main- 
talnlug good quality, and that milk produced by renters was of lower grade 
than that produced by farm ownera. 

The baeterial content of cow feces, P. W. Aijjjn (Jour, Dairy iSoi., 6 (1929)^ 
NOk St ppy, 479-4B2 ),—^In studying the bacterial content of cows* feces, cultures 
were inade on standard beef street agar at the Illinois and New York Clomell 
Experiment Stations from 50 samples of feces when fresh and after being dried 
at 21^ 0, tor 48 hours on porous plate covers. Tubes of litmus milk were 
then inoculated with 260 of the representative colonies and Incuteted 80 days 
at 20"*. The orgimisms were then dassified. The study revealed that the 
samples dried feces contained many more bacteria per gram than the fresh 
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feeec Tlie ba^stertal counts per gtW of tt^A f»m vmtM from to 

dMOOO^OOOi whereas diM samples taclod from 5OO>OaO,O0P to xe,60a»- 
OOftOOO. 

Croamerf IwpodSoii fas Hew Jmojry F. C. Button (New Jereey Btae, Oirc» 
ISt (iHtd), pp* fiffe, S).^This is the usual report of the creamery inspectious 
la New Jmey tor tb» year ended June d 0 » ld28 (H S« R., 48» p. 176). 

tSho r 6 latl 0 & of the oxidizability value and the amino and ammonia nl« 
trofon eonteut to the quality of cream and butter^ L. W. Fbbbxs (Jour, 
JkUrp Bol.» $ No, 5, 412-426),—A study has been made of the re¬ 

lation of the oxidizable value and the amino and ammonia nitrogen content to 
the quality of the cream and butter of IS factories, based on the methbds for 
the determination previously described (£3. S. R., 4$, p. 206) and In an article 
by the author and othera^ Samples of cream and butter were submitted from 
each factory, specifications were made as to whether the cream was considered 
as first or second grade, and the results were grouped accordingly. 

The amino nitrogen and ammonia as percentage of the total nitrogen aver¬ 
aged in the samples from^the different plants for first grade cream from 1.0 
to 9.6 per cent and for second grade cream from 8.1 to 12.6 per cent, and for 
the butter made from first grade cream from 0.8 to 6.8 and from second grade 
cream from 4.7 to 6.7, except for one factory In which the content was 12.9. 
The high content from this one factory was explained as due to a delay in 
making the analyses. The plants producing butter containing the smaller 
amounts of amino nitrogen and ammonia as percentage of the total nitrogen 
(0.8 to 1.2 per cent) had a low oxidizable value (0.4 to 1.1) and scored high 
(98+). There was a general decrease in the score and an increaM in the 
oxidizable value of the butter made from cream with a high amino nitrogen 
and ammonia content Bacteriological counts were made on the cream from 
two plants, but no definite relationship to the other factors studied was noted. 
The amino nitrogen and ammonia as percentage of the total nitrogen in the 
samples of milk from 11 individual cows varied from 2.2 to 3.6 per cent, 
averaging 2.8 per cent 

A study of the action of certain bacteria, yeasts, and molds on the keep¬ 
ing quality of butter In cold storage, M. Gbimes (Jour. Dairy Set, 6 (192S), 
No. 5, pp. 4^7-445).-—This study is reported from the Iowa Experiment Station. 
Raw sweet cream was pasteurized at 145* F. for 25 minutes, and samples of 
butter were made from it after receiving the following treatments*: Lot 1 
sweet xmsteurized cream having an acidity of 0.14 to 0.21 per cent, lot 2 pasteur¬ 
ized sweet cream with 10 per cent starter added but not ripened, lot 3 
pasteurized sweet cream with starter added and ripened to serum x 0.0068, 
and lot 4 pasteurized sweet cream with starter added and ripened to an acidity 
of A5 to 0.61 per cent Lots 2, 8 , and 4 were divided into several portions, 
and pore cultures of the microorganisms to be tested were added to the diff^ 
ent portions before churning. 

The organisms tested, in addition to those in the starter (Streptooooom lacHe 
and JS. paracHrovorus), included Bacterium ichthyomiys, 0i4hm kwtia, three 
types qf cotmnon white yeasts, two types of yeast forming spreading colonies 
on whey ggar, hzmI pink yeasts. The types and numbers of bacteria In the cream 
before and after pasteurization, the acidity of the cream before churning, and 
the bactm^lal content aud scoi^ of the butter before and aftmr storage are 
larded in tables. Fastenrtzhig the cream destroyed an average of 99.65 
of the oiianisiste in the raw sweet Of tlm oiiMthls^ 

eimm 7^ )^ the fif. kwtu type, im 
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survived piviteurlsatlon. No molds or yeasts were found iu the pasteurised 
ttmm* 

The hotter made from cream inoculated with proteolytic otfauismB, B. 
ichthyomiuB, O* laeti$, or the molds 41d not show auy slgnlflcaut decrease Ih 
score even after six months* storage at --6® F. Bacterial counts of the butter 
indicated that a few types of organisms, notably resistant strains of 6* l&eU»t 
slow 8, laotis type, 8. paradtrovoruSt lactic acid forming, noncoagulating, non- 
citric acid fermenting streptococci, various types of micrococci, inert types, 
alkali-forming types, and proteolytic types, lived over in the butter after isdx 
months* cold storage. The score of some butter made from cream to which 
starter had bemi added decreased from a score of 92 to 88 per cent during 
storage, while comparative samples of sweet cream butter practically held 
their scores. 

Evidence was preseiited to show that 8. laotis and 8. paradtrovorus are not 
a direct cause of deterioration, since sweet cream batter churned from cream 
to which starter had been added had a higher score after storage than regular 
sweet cream butter. 

Problems In the mannfactnring of ice cream, W. B. Combs (PennsyU 
vania 8ta, Bui. 181 (192S), p. 20 ).—A continuation of this study (B. S. R., 49, 
p, 277) by the use of the McMlchael viscosimeter Indicates that the development 
of viscosity In the ice cream mix is not in direct ratio with acid development. 
The rate of viscosity development is most rapid daring the first 48 hours. 
Pasteurization tends to decrease viscosity, but during aging a large part of 
the viscosity may be regained. A pressure of 2,000 lbs. or more Is recommended 
for efficient work on the viscosity process. 

A study of the relation of the composition of the mix to the quality of 
the finished fee cream, A. S. Ambbose (Jour. Dairy 8d., 6 (1928), No. 5, pp. 

The effect of changes in the composition of fat and solids on the 
quality of ice cream mixes, as determined by texture, resistance, body, flavor, 
and stability, was studied at the lUionis Experiment Station. Twenty different 
mixes were compared containing 8, 10, 12, and 14 per cent of fat, with 8, 10, 
12, 14, and 18 per cent of milk solids-not-fat with each fat percentage. All 
mixes contained 12 per cent of cane sugar and 0.5 per cent of gelatin. 

The results were tabulated and compared as to the effect of total milk solids, 
milk solids-not-fat, and butterfat content. Mixes low in total milk solids and 
sollds-not-fat were coarse in texture, light in body, and lacked resistance, 
whereas the mixes high in those constitutents were too resistant and soggy in 
bpdy. The effect of the total milk solids seems to be more dependent on 
whether they are the result of a high fat content or a high content of solids- 
not-fat than on the total amount of solida The Ice cream high in solids-not-fat 
often developed a condensed milk flavor and sandiness when stored. With 
the proper amount of milk solids-not-fat, additional amounts of fat seemed 
to produce smoother texture, greater resistance, a more desirable body, ahd 
better flavor, but there is an upper limit beyond which the amount of fat 
should not go. 

A gpreenisli-black discoloration of chocolate ice cream, A. 0. DAHXBsm 
(Jour, Dairy 8d,, 6 (1922), No, 5, pp, 455-480).—The occurrence of a greenlsh- 
hladk color in chocolate ice cream on standing is described from the New York 
State Experiment Station. This condition was found to be due to a chemi¬ 
cal reaction between tannins present in the cocoa and rust spots on the oana It 
may be prevent by the use of well t^ned or paper lined cans or the use Of 
eoepa ^at does not contain tannins of the type which form this compound. 
puty 8 of 8 samples of cocoa examined were able to produce the colors 
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A;iwictl>aolc 0f H. Zmsaiai aad F« F. Rvsssix (Nm ForJb and 

JCoffdofi; D. 4i9fiMoad Oo^ 5^ (9d.» ret^. and enl., pp, XlV+ll^St ftp*, 
hx this revtnioii of tHe Toloine previously noted (B. S. Rt, 89* p. 288) the 
subject matter has been almost entirely rewritten, with several chanaes In the 
manner {^ presentation and the incorporation of much new material as well as 
tlm elimlnatioii of some of the material of the previous edithm* In the sec* 
tion bn technique many methods no longer in use have been omitted, and the 
nbwer methods of titration have been added. The general section on infection 
and immunity has been slmplifled. In the section on pathogenic org^isms 
more emphasis has been placed upon prevmition by the addition of clinical 
data and the discussion of the principles underlying sanitary procedure. Of par¬ 
ticular interest in this section are the chapters on the anaerobic bacilli, BaciUu$ 
anthraois and anthrax, R. mallei and glanders, and B. meUtemie^ B. bronchi- 
eeptiouB, bacillus of cattle abortion, bacillus of guinea pig pneumonia, and B. 
pyocpaneus. 

The section dealing with pathogenic molds has been rewritten by J. 0. Hop¬ 
kins. The sections dealing with the chemical metabolism of bacteria have been 
revised by J. H. Muller, and the chapter dealing with the anaerobic infections 
concerned in traumatic Injuries by A. Kuttner. 

InvestlgaMons into the ocenrrence and classiflcotion of the hemogloblno* 
phllic bacteria, M. Kbistenskn (Copenhagen: Levin d Munkegaard, 19£i, pp. 
B72t pis. 8, figs* i).—The first part of this work (pp. 18-64) consists of a histori¬ 
cal review. The parts that follow, which deal with the author’s investigations, 
relate, rei^>ectively, to Pfeiffer’s bacillus (pp. 67-07), analysis of the bacterial 
group “Pfeiffer’s bacillus” (pp. 98-204), a comparison between Pfeiffer’s 
bacillus and other hemoglobinophilic bacteria (pp. 205-224), and technique 
(pp. 225-247). 

Tbe results of recent studies on pathogenic anaerobes, M. Knorb (Zentbl. 
Gesam. Eyg., i (1988), Nos. 8, pp. 81-100; pp. 161-180 ).—^This is a review 
of the literature on pathogenic, anaerobic, spore-forming microorganisms, par¬ 
ticularly those responsible for tetanus, botulism, anthrax, and malignant 
edema. A list of 861 references to the literature is appended. 

Vac^duation by ingestion, A. Calmette (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 37 (1988), No. 
lOf pp. 900-920).—A critical review of the literature on the subject, particularly 
with respect to the use of the oral route for vaccination against typhoid and 
paratyphoid fever, bacillary dysentery, cholera, tuberculosis, pyogenic infec¬ 
tions, diphtheria, and rinderpest. 

MkwMe virulence and host susceptibility in parotyphoid-enteritldls 
iufeelslon of white mice«->--»ini The immunity of a surviving population, 
L. T. WxasTEU {Pomr. Bxpi. Med., 89 (198f), No. 1, pp. 129-185, ftps. 8).—In this 
continuaticm of the investigation previously noted (E. S. B., 49, p. 882), a 
study has been made of the nature of the resistance to further ontbreaks of 
mouse typhoid of those which survived a previous outbreak either through 
actuatty renting the disease or recovering from it. The eonduilons drawn 
aminIbUom 

which aurvive a i^ehmlnary dose per os of paratyphMd^teri^lls 
bac^ are more miiiatant to a jeeond dose per os of a slmlilar ^demle mouse 
strain than are mice which have received no prebmmafy culture. 
.'-pmioht of thia related to the pathogmddty of tim mm* 

Sbmm mare than to :lte antigenic similarity to the secobd MMte. 

os of pamt3^ldamiid^ 
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t»ae0U tern more roaMant to a loUtal doie ot morcary bl^blorid par os tliaa 
are mioe which have not received the prelimlaary bacterial culture. Mice 
which Mve resisted and mice which have recovered from a prelimlaary dose 
per os of paratyphold«enteritidls bacilli are more resistant to a lethal in- 
traperitoaeal dose of an epidemic mouse typhoid strain than are mice which 
have not receved the preliminary culture. Mice in which the preliminary 
dose of paratyphoidHsnteritidis bacilli has induced a chronic infection readily 
succumb to a second dose of such bacilli. These findings indicate that the 
resistance mechanism of the host contains important nonspecific factors which 
vary in degree with the individnal mice.*’ 

The absorption of specific agglntinlns in homologons semm fed to calves 
during the early hours of life, T. Smith and R. B. Lxttlb (Jour. Es^pi. Med., 
SJ (iPgd), No. 5, pp. (TTf-ddd).—Further data are rej^rted which confirm the 
conclusions previously drawn concerning the Importance of colostrum to the 
newborn calf tE. S. R.. 48, p. 86) and the possibility of substituting cow serum 
for colostrum (E. S. R., 48, p. 180). 

O 8 newborn calves receiving colostrum all sunived In normal condition. 
Of 8 receiving ordinary milk 2 died and 1 remained normal, and of 4 receiving 
cow serum all survived but 1 became affected with pneumonia, resulting in 
extensive necrosis of the long tissue. The semm was fed in one case in three 
small doses of milk and in the other in one dose of from 500 to 650 cc. without 
milk. In all of the cases absence of agglutinins at birth was demonstrated, 
with prompt rise in agglutinins following the Ingestion of colostmm or semm. 
The blood titer was not Increased by feeding after the first meal, nor did the 
feeding of serum 3.5 to 18 days after birth alter the blood titer. 

** The facts presented have certain bearings on practice. The newborn calf 
should receive its protective meal as soon as possible after birth. This may be 
fed from a nursing bottle if the animal is too weak to stand up and suckle the 
dam. When the udder of the dam is diseased or suspected of carrying danger- 
ous infectious agents, such as tubercle bacilli, and the calf worth raising, cow 
semm may be fed in place of the colostmm. The protective action of serum 
appears to remain intact for months if it is properly collected and stored. It 
should not contain antiseptics until the harmlessness of such agents has been 
proved. One meal of 500 to 700 cc. Is protective, but It should be reinforced 
whenever possible by subcutaneous or Intravenous injection soon after birth if 
the serum is clear and free from molds.” 

Studies of cottonseed poisoning.—1, The pathological tissue changes re¬ 
sulting from continuous feeding of cottonseed meal, S. A. Goldberq and L. 
A. Maynabd {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., (1929)f^No. 4, pp. 450-457, ftps. 
6).—This is a report of pathological studies conducted by the departments of 
comparative pathology and animal husbandry at Cornell University. The 
authors find that the lesions In cottonseed injury are generalized edema; tiiat 
the initial lesion, apparently, is ascites; and that the poisonous substance may 
be transmitted thrill tMe mUk. 

Annuel repmrt on veterinery work for the year 1922 (Aarsheret. Vet. 
Fpsikat. [Denmark}, lOM, pp. VI+102, pi. i).—This is an annual report on the 
oceurrenos of end work with diaeeees of livestock in the 23 departments of the 
oountry. 

Aimiiel edmialsisfellon reports of the Bombay Veterinary College^ Olaad- 
and Parey Deimrtmentt and Ckvtl Veterinary Department In the Bons> 
lor <in€ladlSNg Bind) for the year 1922-22, K. Mibwijht, E. S. 

^ Mounxycmni and J. EL G. Jssaoic (Bombay Vet. Cot., Blmdore 
Dept., and cm Vet. Dept. Ann. Admin. RpU., im4^, pp. dl).— 
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!I%q 86 annual reports (B. 8. &, 48. p. 480) preset information, targoly In 
tatolar form, on Oie occurrence of inlectioius diseases of liVestoOlc, etc^ 

Antmal reports on the Pnnjab Veteriiiery OoUeget Civil Vetwinstrjr lie^ 
partment, Panlabt end the Oovernment Cattle Farm, Hlssavi for the 
years 1910^80; lOSMMat, 1021-^82, and 1982^8, S. M* Jacobs, C. A. 
H. TowNsENU, D. Milne, et al. (Punjab Vet Cot and Civ* Vet* Dept* Afm* Epte*, 
XWWJO, pp. l4i]+XXVi//, p^s. 6; im-2t PP. 1403 +xxr///, pl8* S; 

PP. Wl+xxy///, pU* s: 1022 - 23 , pp* lS71+XXVin, pU* 3)*--^hem, the usual 
annual r^rts (B. S. R., 45, p. 882), include data on the occurrence of and 
control work with Infectious diseases of livestock. 

On the serum therapy of glanders with special reference to glanders in 
man, B. A. Watson (Jour. Amer. Vet Med* Aeeoe*, 3J^ (1023), No* 2, pp* Ijfi- 
X58).—Reports are given of three cases of human glanders which were treated 
successfully with antimallein serum prepared by the method of Watson and 
Heath (B. S. R., 47, p, 881). The details are also given of the production and 
titration of the serum used. 

The cultivation of the rinderpest virus in vitro, P. C. Minett (Jour. 
(Tompar. Path, and Ther., S6 (1023), No. i, pp. 205-216 ).—^The author reports 
upon attempts to cultivate the virus of rinderpest in vitro after the method 
described by Boynton (B. S. R., 31, p. 877). The results obtained strongly 
suggest that the apparent success of Boynton in cultivating it is sustreptible 
of other explanations than that the virus acttially multiplied. 

Btaggers or shivers in livestock, S. Dodd and M. Henut (N. S. Walea Dept 
A(fr„ Sci. Bui. 23 (1,935), pp. 24 ).—This is 0 i>opnlar summary of information 
on an enzootic and apparently noncontaglous affection of horses, cattle, and 
sheep occurring in certain parts of New South Wales. 

Tnbercnlin sensitiveness caused by dead tubercle bacilli, A. B. Obawfobd 
(Jour. Amer. Vet Med. Aaaoc., 64 (1923). No. 2, pp. 228-230 ).—Data an* re¬ 
ported from the Experiment Station of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. 8. 
D. A., on the sensitiveness to tuberculin, injected intra-abdoininally, of guinea 
pigs previously injected with varying doses of killed tubercle bacilli suspended 
In physiological salt solution. 

Sensitisation was first observed about two weeks after the injection of the 
dead bncllll. It increased until at the end of four weeks an injection of 2 cc. of 
tuberculin per 500 gm. weight, and at the end of the seventh week an Injection 
of 1 cc„ was generally fatal. Prom the seventh to the eighteenth week the 
degree of sensitization was stationary, and after 28 weeks a marked decline was 
apparent. 

Opntagious almrUon of bovines and its prevention, J. T. Bdwabds (ReiK 
Zooftdc* [Buenoa Airea], 10 (1023), Noa* 120, pp. 257-271; 121, pp. 289-304; 7Z2, 
pp. 59i-537).—*A summary of information on this disease. 

The ocottirenee of the abortion bacillus in the milk of infected cows, 
A. L. Sheawsb (Jour. Compar* Path, and Ther., 30 (1928), No, 4 , pp. 286- 
266).—‘This is a confr&otion from the Research Institute in Animal Pkthology, 
Royal Veterinary OoHege, London. 

^ Bxaminatlon of 50 examples of milk obtained'from animals giving positive 
teddOam bo the agglutliiation test for contagious Sbortlon has shown 
abortion bacilli were present In 17 of them. The presence of the badRI was 
di^Mted by indchlating guinea and testing their blood at inteivnis 

by agglutinatloxi. IM ^4w of the necesitity of detecting afi htfeetbd 
In a herd f6r the purposes of control of contaglOim abbition, 
give positive ^ more than 14 |»r cent^of OiM 
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calm tliat wlier la not « auttabte aubatitiite fbr aenrni. The grmt dlTergence 
ol the resttlts obtained in agglutisatlos teats with whey and serum indicates 
that there is no constant relationship in their agglutinin content’* 

Fvogreaalae perniidoas anemia of^bovines in Cochin China^ G. LnXx)incT 
and L. Bboudin {But 8oe. Path. Exot, 16 (1628), No. 8, pp. 575~d8(?),—This is 
a preliminary note in which the anthors record the oecnrrence in Cochin China 
of a specific disease, not previously described as occurring in that country, 
which causes a high mortality and to which they give the name progressive 
l)erniciaus anemia of boviues. This disease, which xjuay bi^coiue episootic, has 
been observed to cause the death of 200 out of 800 animals. 

Progressive pneumonia in sheep, H. Marsh (Jmr. Amer, Vet. Med. Amc., 
62 (1923), No. 4, pp. 458-^73, fios. 8).—This Is an account of an affection of 
sheep which is the cause of a considerable loss every year in Montana. The 
inorUility is considered to be 300 per cent, and in affected bands the annual 
loss averages from 2 to 10 per mit. The author reports the details of six 
cases as illustrative of the different pathological conditions found In the dis- 
ease. Cooperative experiments are now being carried on by the Montana Live- 
si ock Sanitary Board and the Montana Experiment Station in an’attempt to 
determine the etiology of the disease. The pathological condition found in this 
disease is apparently confined almost entirely to the lungs and the thoracic 
lymph glands, and there are no recognizable symptoms until the invcdvement 
(»f the lung is sufficient to cause labored respiration. Brief references to 
this disease have been noted (B. S. R., 48, p. 877; 50, p. 182). 

The signifleance of post vaccination trouble, E. A. Cahill (Jour. Amer. 
Vet. Med. Assoc., 64 (1928), No. 2, pp. 171-188 ).—In order to obtain definite in¬ 
formation on the CJiuse of so-called “cholera breaks” in hogs subsequent to 
vaccination for hog cholera, samples of blood were obtained from 210 animals 
in the height of the attack. Two presumably susceptible pigs were inoculated 
with from 6 to 10 cc. of each sample and were then kept in confinement from 
8 to 10 days. If the animals remained well they were each Inoculated with 
2 cc. of hog cholera virus of known strength to prove their susceptibility. 
The blood was also tested bacterlologlcally and by injection into rabbits, mice, 
or guinea pigs. 

Of 152 samples of blood obtained from sick hogs vaccinated from 4 to 30 
days previously, 80.3 per cent proved negative to hog cholera and 10.7 per 
cent positive, while of 48 samples obtained from sick hogs vaccinated more 
than 80 days previously, 08.8 were negative and 31.2 per cent positive. The 
bacteriological studies conducted on the 140 cases' in which hog cholera virus 
could not he identified gave negative results In the blood in 41 cases, Inngs 37, 
liver 100, spleen 85, kidney 115, and glands 103. Microorganisms found in 
significant numbers were Pasteurella suiseptioa and Bacterium paratpphosum B. 
The cases from which these were Isolated presented clinical evidence of these 
infections. 

The immunity of 18 herds which had been vaccinated with the same serum- 
virus used in Borne , of the cases in which outbreaks had occurred was tested 
by inJectloB of the animals with 10 cc. of virus. No susceptible animals 
wete discovered^ The immunity of 86 other herds was t^ted by subjecting 
the aiilmais to hyperlmmunisatlou. Again no susceptible animals were fdund. 

^e obvious eondusion to be town from this survey is that in the particu* 
liur cmM investigated the cholera breaks which occurred were not the result 
of iaablitty on the part of the products to accomplish their purpose, but that 
the desired rwRts failed of aoeompilshment because some undetermined factor 
unbalanced ^ normal relattonship between host and antigen.'* 
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!Clie intniraiow in^mm m mIk^ii pf fotm^d^jriae in pm^w^ 
toat 0 fTliiiirlci» in fimiet, IfoOtrerif (OMdd* F«<. ^cc., 4 UB^), 4* 

The autikor raporla bflefty aiKm succeaaful results obtained after 
lutravenoas ti^tmi^at with formaldehyde solutioa. From one to three tojec- 
tidus of 1 os. in W os. of sterile water each were given. 

idnihmieck of fowls p«>d«ced hjr fijr larvae, F. C. Bishop (Jour. Pam- 
9 (I99Sh No, ft, pp, —^F^ding mcperimeuts with fty larvsB are 

brlefty r^rted np<m. It was found that Cfhry»omyixi macelUtria larvie reared 
la carcasses of limberneck fowls and fed to healthy fowls are capable of pro¬ 
ducing llmbemeck, and that other blowfly larvee may cause the disease under 
like conditlona *• 

** The causative agency of limberneck may be carried by larvie reared in a 
llmbemeck carcass through the pupa and adult stage to the larvse of the next 
generation reared In beef. Meat from limberneck carcasses fed to fowls will 
cause llmbemeck. Larvae which have ceased feeding on infective carcasses,' 
either on account of becoming full grown or through removal, and have more 
or less cleaned themselves by voiding infective material from the digestive 
tract and'by burrowing through soil are less likely to produce limberneck 
when fed to fowls. Washings from maggots fed on limberneck material are 
apparently not very toxic when given to fowls by mouth. A considerable 
amount of infected material is necessary to produce marked cases of Umber- 
neck in fowls. Certain breeds may be more resistant to limberneck than 
othera 

** Blowfly larvae reared on putrid beef offal and liver are often nonlnjurious 
to fowls even though eaten in large numbers. Putrid liver and beef offal and 
carcasses of healthy chickens are often nontoxic even though eaten by fowls 
in considerable amounts, and larvae of flies from such nontoxic material will 
not produce limberneck. In other words, it api>earB that there is a speciflc 
causative agency, whether Bacillus hotulinm or some related form, which when 
partaken of in quantity, either in meat or in fly larvae which have fed on such 
infested material, may produce limberneck. The need of disposal by burning 
Of all carcasses, especially those which have died of limberneck, is further 
emphasized.” 

ObserratioBS on the life cycle of Davainea proglottina in the United 
States, A. O. Chandubb (Amer, Micros. 8oc. Tram,, 4ft (iSftft), No, ft, pp, 

H7, figs, ft).—The author reports having discovered D, proglottina during exam¬ 
inations of slugs (AgtioUmax agrestis) at Houston, Tex. The cysticercoids 
were identlfled by feeding to hens, in the droppings of which active proglottids 
of D. proglattinti were discovered 20 days later in considerable numbers. The 
occurrence of D, proglottina in the United States was recorded by Ransom 
(B. S. Em 28, p. 488) in 1809 from Pennsylvania and Maryland, thus Indicating 
a rather wide distribution in this country. 

^ wimALmammaxa, 

twmtg of redamatloii, F. H. Niwell (Mngm. New$-Bee., 91 (iMft), 
No. iBBf pp, figs, ft).*—is one of a series of articles on the hisi^iy 

and p^orinance of fedamatlon by the U. S. Reclamation Service in wh^ 
the ^ years of aeriyiries are review special attention briing drAvm to idte 
l^blems encouht^ abi the cbndftimiB affecting the success of rechtofeto>^ 
It to e(>hcluded that the rtota^tofhm law has been a siiooesi» but thkt it 

a gtoator stMcess If the creation of ri^si 
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Ammil repmt of tBo Boclmnation B^rricOt E/F. Dbake (Can¬ 
ada Dept Intf Beolam. Berv. Ann, Rpt,, pp, VI+102, pl», fiffo. i-J).— 

ms toport preseBta data and informtlon 00 the work« exponditnrea, and 
progress of public and prlrate Inigition enterprises in Canada during the 
fiscal year 1921-22. Among other special features, the progress results of duty 
of water Investigations at Brooks, Vauthall, and Coaldale ere presented. 
These Indicate that even during the past five dry seasons in southern Alberta 
there has been enough precipitation, when added to the legal duty, to produce 
the optimum possible duty. 

A study of some of the smaller undeveloped water powers of Tennessee, 
J. A. SwiTSBB (Tenn, Dept Ed„ Div, Qeol, But SO (102S), pp, 2+ pie, SB, flg, 
1 ),—^Thls report briefly describes the important features of some of the smaller 
undeveloped water powers of Tennessee, and presents engineering informa¬ 
tion of value ip their development. 

Experiments on loss of head in valves and pipes of one-half to twelve 
Inches diameter, C. I. Cobp and B, O. Ruble (Wis, Univ, Bui, Engin, 8er„ 
9 (1922), No, 1, pp, US, pi, 1, figs, 5^).—^The results of 2,200 tests on 48 dif¬ 
ferent gate and globe valves and the results of 425 tests to determine pipe 
friction are presented in this bulletin. 

The loss of head due to gate valves from } to 12 in. in diameter was measured 
for openings of ), J, f, 1, and i In., and for full openings. The loss of head 
due to globe valves from 4 to 2 in. in diameter was determined under fully 
open conditions. The loss of head in pipes of from J to 12 in. in diameter 
was determined as a part of the valve experiments. 

The results showed that the loss of head due to valves and other fittings 
occurs in part within the valve or fitting and in part as an added loss In 
the pipe line downstream where normal flow has been disturbed. Measure¬ 
ment of the loss of head where the downstream piezometer was attached too 
near the valve Indicated a loss in excess of that actually produced. From 20 
to 25 pipe diameters beyond the valve gave usually the best position for the 
downstream piezometer opening. It is considered undesirable to have a 
greater length of pipe In the gauge length than Is actually needed to include 
the valve loss. 

The loss of head in new, clean wrought iron pipe from i to 12 in. in diameter 

0 0319 

was found to be indicated approximately by the formula ^1.9 

in which H Is the loss of head in feet per 100 ft. of pipe, v is the velocity of 
flow In the pipe in feet per second, and d is the pipe diameter In feet. Globe 
valves offered from 15 to 40 times the resistance of gate valves of the same size. 
This ratio Increased with the increase in the size of the valves. 

The length of straight pipe of the valve size which produced the same 
loss of head varied from t to 4 ft. for fully open gate valves and from 20 to 
35 ft. for fully open globe valves. In the case of globe valves, the smaller 
valves were equivalent to the greater length of pipe measured in pipe diameters. 

A bibliography and numerous i^pendixes giving tables of data and analyses 
of specific features of the subject are included. 

OosI of pumptng for irHgatioii, O. L. Waller (Wask. State Col, Eatt, Bui, 
iOS ilOWrpp* 2St fip. i).-—Practical information on the cost of pumping fOr ir- 
Hgatitm, with sp^al ^femice to conditions in the State of Washington, is 
plesented in this bulletin. ^ 

Vile irr^gntioa of sugar cam In Hawaii, W. P. Ai^cxAimiB (Eowolnhi: 
BamM, Sugar Planlers* Sta,, 19^S, pp, [BI+109, fige, g5).—A detailed descrip¬ 
tion of Irr^tion practices in the growing of sugar cane in Hawaii is presented 
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foot of soil at deotlis of I and 2 ft The more compact soil had a ranae of 
from S to 84 acre-in. at lower depths. The results are taken to indicate that 
the satnration of these soils with water is reached when the percentage of 
molstnre Is a trifle over 80, and that irrigation water applied after this point 
is reached is wasted. 

In warm weather the wilting point of cane oocorred when the soil molstnre 
was helow 21 per cent. In winter the soil molstnre went as low as 20 per cent 
without causing wilting. 

' Studies on soil water movement showed practically no capillary movement 
of the water from the lower to the upper strata of the soil. The drying out 
process proceeded downward, being rapid in the first 2 ft. There was a 
tendency for gravity to pull the water down for a period as long as 48 hours 
after Irrigation water was applied. The opinion Is expressed that the appli¬ 
cation of soil moisture determinations to the plantation routine, in order to 
decide when and how much to irrigate, is not practical under ordinary con¬ 
ditions. 

A large amount of data from a number*of other experiments from different 
sources is summarized and discussed, and a bibliography is appended. 

Irrigation in India, 1921—22 (India Dept. Indus, and Labor^ Pub. Works 
SroMChf Irrig. India Rev. 1921-22,pp. IS]+18+27).—A comprehensive account of 
the State irrigation works in India during the fiscal year 1921-22 is presented 
in this report ' 

Sodatol, a new agricultural explosive, A. J. Adams (Michigan 8ta. Quart. 
Bui., i (1928), No. 2, pp. 52, 58).—A brief description is given of Sodatol, a new 
agricultural explosive consisting of a combination of sodium nitrate and TNT. 
It is stated that Sodatol overcomes the majority of the drawbacks of picric 
acid and TNT. It has been found to be fully as powerful as 40 per cent 
dynamite. 

Boad materials of Kansas, O. H. Scholer (ITan^. Engin. Ea>pt. 8ta. Bui. 12 
(1922)f pp. 51, flgs. 5). —A summary of the results of tests made upon the nat¬ 
ural road-building materials of Kansas is presented in this bulletin, which is 
in two parts. Part 1 sets forth the desirable materials for use in highway 
construction, based very largely on the results obtained by the Kansas Highway 
Commission, and Includes a brief, nontechnical discussion of the methods used 
in testing highway materials. Part 2 presents the results of tests tabulated 
by counties and by classes of materiala 

Beport of hdgliwiiy research at Pittsburg, Calif., 1921 and 1922, L. 
AtnmoH and J. B. Lbonabd (Baoramento: Calif. Dept. Pub. Works, 1928, pp. 146, 
figs. ltd).—The methods and results of the highway tests at Pittsburg, Calif.* 
conducted in cooperation with the U. S. Departmeit of Agriculture, are pre¬ 
sented in detkil and discussed in this report An Introductory statement by 
A. B. Fletcher and L. X. Hewes is included. Progress reports of these tests 
have been noted fimm time to 

finhl results uh&Eud tbit the method of constmeting the siAgrade on 
pagte Soli by plowing, soaiifyt^ sprinkling, end rolling in 6-k 

layers so reduced the ohjectlonal^te features of this material that a r^bte 
foundation for the pavemmits resulted. This subgrade ivss ^t injured by tim 
wa^r which filled the udde iBtcties for three months. The uiisiirlaotf 
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reifaited att mirtacd wear due to solid mbber-tired traffic. The 
limited metal*ttred traffic was found to cause au early failure of the surface, 
with sufficiently heavy loads. Early morning traffic was potentially more in¬ 
jurious to the pavement than the day traffic. Observed deflections of the 
pavements were very nearly directly proportional to the loads. 

^ Those sections that had steel placed in such positions as to enable it to resist 
the tmision flexural stresses were more durable than those sections of the same 
dimensions that did not contain steel so placed. Rock ballast was less efficient 
than the earth subgrade. 

{Shingle and shingle nail experiments at the Pennsylvania Stationlv J. A. 
FsBOtTSON (Penmvlvania 8ta. Bui. 181 (1&2S), p. iBi).—Studies of the durability 
of treated and untreated shingles, begun in 1909 and including untreated west¬ 
ern red cedar, redwood, and chestnut, and creosoted loblolly pine, pitch pine, 
and chestnut, showed after 14 years no notable difference in the durabilities 
of the woods, but considerable difference in the physical properties that make 
them valuable for use In shingles. Pitch pine showed a tendency to excessive 
warping, curling up at the ends, and splitting. Loblolly pine shingles, on the 
other hand, lie flat with little checking, the physical properties comparing favor¬ 
ably with western red cedar and redwood. Creosoted chestnut shingles showed 
less warping and splitting than those not creosoted. 

A sliingle nail experiment begun in 1914 showed that after 9 years no dif¬ 
ference could be noted in the lasting qualities of wire nails, bine cut, zinc clad, 
pure zinc, and copper nails. 

On the drying of timber, R. T. PA'rroN {Hoy, 8o(\ Victoria Proc,^ n. ser., $S 
(iPflg), No. i, pp. 6S--85, flffit, 10). —Studies on the factors involved in the drying 
and seasoning of timber, including moisture content, diffusion of moisture, 
evaporating surface, thickness, humidity, and temperature, are reported, with 
particular reference to Australian timbera A considerable amount of graphic 
data is given, but no conclusions are drawn. 

Low temperature tars and wood preservation, R. P. Soule {Anier, Wood 
Preiervera* Aosoc. Proc., 19 (192S), pp, 114-127, flgs. 9), —Studies are reported, 
the results of which are taken to indicate that the low temperature creosotes 
have the same penetration and absorption as ordinary creosotes. Their re¬ 
sistance to evaporation and leaching is greater, their toxicity is considerably 
higher, and they are even less corrosive to steel and brass than the coke oven 
and gas works products. 

Reinforced concrete, R. J. H. Hudson {London: Chapman d Hall, Lid., 1922, 
pp. XXIV +S18, pis. 8, figs. 1^1).—This is a practical handbook which explains 
the theory of reinforced concrete, and includes tables, charts, data, and other 
information for practical use in deigning and executing reinforced concrete 
constractlon. It Is divided into three parta Part 1 deals briefly with ma¬ 
terials, and construction. Part 2 Is devoted to the design of beams, slabs, and 
pillars, the preparation of materials, and contains a chapter on the complete de¬ 
sign of a floor supported by pillars. Part 8 discusses secondary stresses in mono¬ 
lithic structures. Numerous appendixes dealing with specific phases of rein¬ 
forced concrete design are included. 

XntFa-eompanjr standardisation and its relation to general standmrdiaa- 
tlom, E. A. Johnston and O, B. Zimmebman {Agr. Engin., 4 (1923), No. 12, pp. 
lBf-190,191t fig. i).—This paper outlines the general principles of the standardi¬ 
zation of farm equipment, with particular reference to design^ development, 
and mandfaeturei 
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ao^oiootive power io the miAtm leading iodostrleB, and of the meehanteal 
details of deferent aoitniic^Te apparatus. A special sectloit deals wi1& the 
farm tractor* its dealiQ, application, and econ<»^ 

Dgwamosiieler tests of automobile tires* W. L. Holt and P. L. Wobubley 
fiL Dei^. Bar. Standards Tachml Paper ^40 (19iS), pp. $59^79, pis, 
d, jtpSr ii&)4---<bntinuing work previously noted on power losses In automobile 
tires <E. S. R., 48, p. 90), i)ower loss Uuts made on a large number of 3.5*, 4-, 
and 5*111. tires, both cord and fabric, are reported. 

An analysis made of tlie effect of the different parts of the tire oh the 
power loss showed that the carcass is responsible for the greater part of the 
10^. It is concluded that in the average car, running on a ^lard, level road at 
20 miles per hour, approximately one-half of the power developed by the 
engine Is used in overcoming the rolling resistance of the tires. 

Fabric stresses in pneuinatic tires, H. F. Schippbx (Indus, and Jnpin. 
Chem., 15 (1999), No, 11, pp. 1121-1 f81, fign, H).—This is a mathematical an¬ 
alysis of fabric stresses in pneumatic tire earcasses. 

EIBcimicy of storage batteries, A. G. Ttlbr (Ai/r. Engm,, 4 (1928), No, 11, 
p, 176 ),—Studies conducted at the Universitj^ of Minnesota on the efficiency of 
three 32-volt lead acid batteries of different ages and makes under actual farm 
conditions are reported. The results indicate that no battery, new or old, 
of the kind tested will have an efficiency of much over 75 per cent, particularly 
when handled as they generally are on the farm. 

Conditions for supplying electric service to rural consumer^* E. A. 
Stewart (Agr, Engin,, 4 (1928),^o. 11, pp, 171-176, 18 $).—In a contribution 
from the University of Minnesota, the results of a study made in the State on 
the conditions to be met in supplying electric service to farms are presented. 
It is concluded that the best method of bringing electric service to the farm is 
that in which the lines are built by the public utility and the cost thereof paid 
by the consumer on an actual cost basis, with due consideration for the 
degree of benefit obtained. It is further concluded that service charges should 
be based on a low rate with a fixed minimum charge. A model plan of con¬ 
tract for securing such service is given. 

Paiiitry hottsing, A. W. Richardson and P. I. Fitts (N. H, Vniv, Ext. Oirc, 
58 (1928), pp> 15, figs, 10 ).—^Practical information on the planning and con¬ 
struction of poultry houses adapted to New Hampshire conditions is pre* 
seated, together with working drawings and bills of materials for specific 
structures. 

Bunding plans and bill of materials for O. A. U. 400««lien laying bouse, 

F. L. Kkowi/ton {Oregon Bta. Circ. 51 (1923), pp. 4, pi. 1, figs, 3).--Building 
plans and a bill of materials for the construction of a 400-hea laying house 
adapted to Oregon conditions are presented. 

Unit system layli^ house lor large flocks, A. F. Gannon (Qa. Agr. Col 
Oiro. 96 (1928), pp, 4* figs, 8).—Brief practical information on the planning of a 
unit system laying house for large flocks particularly adapted to Georgia con* 
dltltms Is given, bother with working drawings and a bill of materials. 

Oebdng water into the farm heme, V. OvmHOLT (Ohio Agr. Col. Bwi. ilid., 
JfS No. 14, 1^. 16, /IpA fg).—Practical information on the installation 

Of water in farm houses ia presented in this buUettn. 
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Wti4lep 0» tfne treatmen t maA tiie dlij^otal of 4aliT waoleti C; L. VfALwm 
vt AU yorib Cmiie^l Bta. Bui 4iS (192$), pp. 170, pis. 18, fips. 10).—Bttid- 
les are reported to determine (1) me^ods that may be employed In ettccees- 
felly treatloa the rarloes waatea derltoped in the dairy indogtry, and their 
relative value, (2) the necesaary degree of diletion of the wastes untreated 
or partially treated to prevent the deveh^oment of offensive conditions in 
streams and to prevent injury to life therein, and (3) the effect of the 
various wastes on dsh life. Nine different experimental units were used, 
and the wastes studied included only fresh milk and whey. 

It was found that natural processes tend to destroy these wastes and 
render them harmless in a manner similar to that in which they assist in 
the purification of other organic wastes, and that supplemental methods of 
purification are needed only when the amounts of waste prei^nt are in excess 
of those which nature can handle without the development of undesirable 
(conditions. In certain instances the introduction of fresh milk wastes into 
a stream actually benefited the stream in that they stimulated the production 
of fish food. The amount of wastes which a stream can satisfactorily dispose 
of was found to depend upon tlie temperature of the stream, the rate and 
volume of stream flow, the character of the stream, and the types of plant and 
animal life present. 

The investigations of supplemental methods of treatment showed tliat the 
rearing of bloodworms in large numbers for the direct consumption of milk 
wastes is possible, but that the difficulties attending the rearing of these 
larv® render the results of waste treatment by them uncertain. The milk 
wastes were successfully treated by chemical precipitation with iron sulphate 
and lime. This treatment produced a clear, luolfensive effluent, an(] the 
precipitated material is said to contain considerable fertilizer constituents. 

From 75 to 95 per cent of the organic nitrogen could be removed from whey 
by adding a slight excess of lime over that necessary to neutralize acidity, 
boiling, and then passing the cooled effluent through a septic tank and a sand 
filter. Such sand filter effluent was, liowever, even with a 1)5 per cent reduction 
of organic nitrogen, about two or three times ns strong as a strong domestic 
sewage before treatment, and therefore could not i)e discharged into a small 
stream without danger of causing a nuisance, or of killing fish. 

The activated sludge method of treating dairy wastes proved impracticable 
because of the large proportion of the offensive material in solution, the diffi¬ 
culty of developing sludge, and the difficulty and expense of operating such a 
plant where only small volumes of milk are handled and where* the waste Is 
discharged mainly in one or two hours. 

A sand filter was found to purify milky waste septic tank effluents at rates 
ranging from 75,000 to 100,000 gal. per acre per day. A stone or more porous 
filter, such as a lath filter, could purify such effluents at rates ranging from 
300,000 to 400,000 gal. per acre per day. Tliese filters, however, did not give 
as high a degree of purification as the sand filter at one-fourth these rates. 

Borne form of settling and holding treatment for milk wastes was found de¬ 
sirable. 8u<* treatment tended to reduce the total solids in suspension and 
the amount of organic nitrogen present, to decrease the loss on ignition of 
solids, and to render the wastes more alkaline. Settling and holding in 
an Imhdff tank were found undesirable, since the effluent from this tank is 
likely to clog filtering beds. The tank is also considered to be cokipUcated and 
expem^ve to conatruct Settling and holding in a septic tank are recommended, 
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tt l« «o&daaed ttat Mfitic tHln Aiwtd bf (Mtwemi to bold fron l to 8 ttat# 
flo«r o< waste, «a4 Maes Ijhs wnto gsoeraUr snters ia laris TManass tor a 
Mkort interval «t tiaw, fodod of rsteaMtoa to aacertato. Tbs ase of a grit 
Mmiabsr to reccnunmided to Intana^ dirt, aawdast, or oQwr iaonaaie atatter 
otoitaiiied la tlie wastes from a dalrg plaat The ass of poroas beds of saad, 
StonSt or otber auiterial to farther pailfjr Mie sflhisot ftom tits septic taak to 
also recomatended. These beds were found to treat tbe wastes at the same 
rate at which such filter beds woald treat aa average domestic sewage and 
ttmrefore at tbe same cost. * 

Secoudary sedimentation tanks are considered to be a necessary part of a 
treatment plant in which the filter material is coarse. 1%e retonthm of Mu 
waste in such tanks need not exceed 10 mlnates for the removal of more than 
00 per cent of tbe setUeable solids. 

Wiiey was found to have a toxic effect on fish life, causing death In a fSw 
iiours iu dilutions us great as 1 volume of whey in 25 volumes of water. At 
14* C. (57J2° F.), 1 volume of milk wastes to 15 volumes of water may or may 
not cause distress to fish, and as tbe temperature decreases the prc^rtton of 
milk wastes to water may be Increased. Fish showed little or no discomfort 
in a mixture of 1 volume of milk to 5 volumes of water when tbe tmnperature 
waa bMow 12*. Fish would not live In water containing more than 0.75 lb. of 
Wyandotte, Qoldenrod, or Perfection washing powders to 100 gal. of wafer. 

Milk wastes before or after tank treatment may cause tbd death of fisb 
tbnwgh suffocation by using up the available oxygen in Mu water. Short- 
time experlmmtts covering a period of 4 or 5 we^ Indicated that concentratliHis 
as great as 1 volume of waste to 3 volume of water, and in cold weather undi¬ 
luted waste, would not cause Mu deaMi of fish, including small-mouth black 
bass and brook trout 

Milk wastes could be so sufflcienMy puriflea oy tank and filter treatment 
that flah showed no distress In the undiluted effluent Fish did not seem to be 
much distressed when tbe dissolved oxygen content did not fall below IK 
parts per million. The blocbmnlcai oxygen demand of milk wastes was found 
to vary with treatment lenuiriug from 0 to 30 volumes of water to 1 volume 
at waater Allowing for abaorpMon of oxygen from the air, this ratio may be 
oooMderably reduced. 

A bUfitography of 77 references to literature la included. 

Snlplnr In sewwtot Bach (OwidhU. inpsn., 48 (i885). No. 88, pp. 870S77, 
fig. J).—Studies are reported which showed that the sulphur content of do¬ 
mestic sewage and of other sewage contaminated with decaying organic matter 
to Mu primary cause of foul odors. It to concluded that technical proceMes for 
sewage pnrlfieatloa mtist consider tbe condiMon of the sulphur oontmit, and th« 
necesMty far extending sewage fmalyses to cover tbe nature of the sMghar 
componnde to tbe lutwege and Madge to onphastoed. 

Simple proceasee for the removal of odors from sewage tanka by Mu totru- 
dncMon of mafertoto which either absorb or destroy hydrogen sutobid are din- 

VUML EGtmmLOS ASS SOCXOSOOT. 
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9, pp, 77+11; JO, pp. 65+1; 11, pp. 88+11; 12, pp. 22+1;^ IS, pp. SU+XVIII, 
rtPf. 89; U, pp. 126+11; 15, pp. 88+//; 16, pp. 68+1; 17, pp. 42+£; 18, pp. 60+1, 
pi. 1; 19, pp. 62+J; 20, pp. 96+1; 21, pp. 280+111; 22, pp. 96+JV, pis. 8; 28, 
pp. 84) •-—The hearings before the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry of 
the Sixty-seventh Congress, of whi<Ai S. Anderson was chairman, are pub¬ 
lished in these pages. Fanners, representatives of farm organizations and of 
distributors and processors of farm products, officials connected with the 
Federal reserve system and other Government institutions, mercliants, and 
bankers were heard. 

The agricnltiiral crisis andl its causes (U. 8. House RepresmL, 87. Cong,, L 
Bess., Bpt. 408, pi. 1 [1921), pp. 240, figs. 81 ).—^This is part 1 of the report of 
the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, submitted by S. Anderson, 
chairman. Hearings were conducted between July and November, 1021, for 
the purpose of investigating the causes of the present condition of agriculture 
and of the difference between the prices of agricultural products paid to the 
producer and the ultimate cost to the consumer; the comparative condition of 
industries other than agriculture; the relation of prices of commodities other 
than agricultural products to such products; the banking and financial re« 
sources and credits of the country, especially as affecting agricultural credits; 
and marketing and transportation facilities. The primary purpose of this 
report was to deal finally with the first of the major subjects, namely, the con¬ 
dition of agriculture and the factors that caused it, but it also considers to some 
extent the subjects of transportation and marketing and distribution. 

The commission has undertaken to measure the well-being of the farmer by 
the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar, the absolute prices of farm 
products as compared with those of other groups of commodities, the quantity 
production of agriculture as compared with that of other industries, and the 
Income or reward for capital invested and labor employed in agriculture as 
compared with that in other industries. It recommends (1) that the Federal 
Government affirmatively legalize the cooperative combination of farmers for 
the purpose of marketing, grading, sorting, processing, or distributing their 
products; (2) that the farmer’s requirements for credit corresponding to his 
turnover and having maturity of from six months to three years, which will 
enable payment to be made from the proceeds of the farm, be met by an 
adaptation of the present banking system of the country, which will enable 
it to furnish credit of this character; (3) a warehousing system which will 
provide a uniform liability on the part of the warehousemen and in which 
the moral and financial hazards are fully insured; (4) prompt action by the 
railroads and constituted public authority to effect an Immediate reduction of 
freight rates on farm products; (5) an extension of the statistical divisions 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, particularly along the lines of pro¬ 
curement of livestock statistics; (6) provision by Congress for agricultural 
attaches in the principal foreign countries producing and consuming agricul¬ 
tural products; (7) the development by trade associations and by State and 
Federal sanction of more accurate, uniform, and practical grades of agricul¬ 
tural products and standards of containers for the same; (8) adequate 
Federal appropriations for the promotion of better book and record keeping 
of the cost of production of farm products on the basis of the farm plant 
unit; (9) provision for an extended and coordinated program of practical and 
scientific investigation through State and National departments of agriculture 
and through agricultural colleges and universities; (10) more adequate whole* 
87028—24- 7 
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sale termilial facilities, particalarljr for handling perishables at primary inar* 
kets, and a more thorough organization of the agencies and fhcUities of 
dlstrlhatimi of the large oonfroming centers of the country; (11) the develop- 
mmit of better roads to local markets, Joint facilities at terminals connecting 
rail, water, and motor transport systems, and more adequate facilities at 
dipping points with a view to reducing the cost of marketing and distribnUcm; 
and (12) greater effort for the improvement of community life. It believes 
that the renewal of conditions of confidence and of industrial, as well u agri¬ 
cultural, prosperity is dependent upon a readjustment of prices for com¬ 
modities, to the end that prices received for them will represent a fair division 
of the economic rewards of industry, risk, management, and investment of 
capital. ) • 

Credit (U. 8. Some Repretent., 67. Cong., t. Sett., Rpt. 408, pt. 2 (1922), pp. 
169, pi. 1, flgt. 21). —^Part 2 of the report noted above deals with the banking and 
financial resources and credits of the United States, especially as affecting 
ain^cnltural credits. A detailed account of the Federal reserve systmn and an 
exposition of the fundamental principles underlying it and the banking 
machinery of the country are presented. 

The commlssl(m holds that there is a gap between the short- and long-time 
credit furnished by ecistlng banking agencies which can best be filled by adapt¬ 
ing these agencies to the fanner’s credit requirements. A system of interme¬ 
diate credits through a separate department in the Federal land banks is out¬ 
lined, and a bill along these lines is drafted. 

In connection with the preparation of this report an analysis was made of 
reports to the Comptroller of the Currency and the Federal Reserve Board from 
about 9,500 bankb throughout the country which are members of the Federal 
reserve system to ascertain what changes took place during the year ended 
April 28, 1921, in the loans of banks in agricultural communities as compared 
with the loans of banks in nonagrlcultural communities. All counties in the 
country were grouped as agricultural, semiagrlcultural, or nonagrlcultural, 
according to the value of their principal products. A report of this investiga¬ 
tion Ur given here. 

A minority opinion is added by 0. L. Mills, taking exertion to the statmnmtt 
that “ a change in the policy of the Federal reserve system with reference to 
discount rates would have accomplished a reversal in part of the psychological 
and economic factors which at this time [i. e., late in 1920 and early in 1921] 
were moving in the direction of lower prices.” 

Transportation (V. 8. Home Repretent., 67. Cong., 1. Sett., Rpt. 498, pt. S 
(1922), pp. ZJV+e86, pit. 21, flgt. 97).—This is part 3 of the report of the Joint 
Commission of A^cnltnral Inquiry and is the work of the transportation 
division of the commission composed of numerous committees and subcom¬ 
mittees. The inquiry was divided into the major subjects of the economic rela¬ 
tionship of agriculture, industry, and transportation; transportation by steam 
railroads; railroad management and organlzatiim; railway finance; railroad 
express companies? parcel post; electric railways, highway transportation; 
transportation'by water. Federal and State regnlatlon of transportation; 
foreign railway systems; and the history of railway transpwtation; and this 
report is presented that baM& ^e data presented were assembled by 
means of questionnaires and conferences. 

'The commission reports in brief that the tranQ>ortatl(»i rates, especially on 
the products of agriculture, bear a disproportionate rtiatlon to the prices of 
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such commodities. It recommendg immediate reductloQS in transportation 
rates applied to farm products and other basic commodities and greater con¬ 
sideration by public rate-making authorities and by the railroads in the making 
of transportation rates to the relativi^ value of commodities and existing and 
prospective economic conditions, as well as to the relationships between the 
price level and the level of transportation rates. The commission criticizes 
the pyramided percentage advances in rates, and holds that the railroads and 
the public rate-making bodies should seek to readjust rates back as far as 
practicable to the general relationship existing prior to 1918. It recommends 
further that the United States enter into immediate negotiations with the 
Dominion of Canada for the conclusion of a treaty for the improvement of the 
St. Lawrence River. 

Suggestions are offered with reference to the standardization of freight 
equipment, the central control and distribution of freight cars, their repair, 
refrigeration, and better equipment in general, as well as with reference to 
terminal facilities and numerous other details of handling freight. A pro¬ 
gram of State and county highway construction and maintenance is also ad¬ 
vocated. 

Marketing and distribution (U. S. Home Represent.^ 67. Cong., 1. Sess., Rpt 
408, pt 4 (1922), pp. IX+266, pis. 8, figs. 106). —In view of the fact that funda¬ 
mental data of a governmental or private character with reference to market¬ 
ing and distribution were lacking, the Joint Commission of Agricultural In¬ 
quiry developed a special organization to secure the necessary information. 
A committee was set up in each trade or industry, and with their assistance 
questionnaires were worked out, 15,000 of which covering more than 200 com¬ 
modities were sent out and returned. This part of the report of the agricul¬ 
tural commission is based upon the findings of the various committees. Chap¬ 
ters are devoted to the topics of marketing, grain, fruits and vegetables, wool, 
crop movement and markets, conversion or processing, wholesale distribution, 
retail distribution, total cost of distributing certain commodities, cooperative 
marketing, and the marketing and related activities in the Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Recommendations are submitted in support of standardization in the pro¬ 
duction of crops; organization among producers for coperative marketing; 
uniformity of grades and containers; the elimination of waste through the 
establishment of proper marketing agencies, warehouses, and other terminal 
facilities; the dissemination of information regarding consumers' demands; 
and other topics. 

The last chapter was prepared by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Weathert Crops, and Markets (U. S. Dept. Agr., Weather, Crops, and Mark^ 
ets, 4 (192S), Nos. 22, pp. 569-592, figs. 2; 23, pp. 593-616, figs. 4; 24, pp. 617- 
640, figs. 3; 25, pp. 641-664, figs. 2; 26, pp. 665-712, figs, d).—Tabulations and 
charts recording the temperature and precipitation in the United States during 
the weeks ended November 27 and December 4, 11, 18, and 25, 1923, are pre¬ 
sented in these numbers, together,^ith general and local summaries of weather 
conditions. The usual weekly and monthly reports with reference to the 
receipts and prices and the position in the market of important classes of 
crops and livestock and of specific commodities are given in each number. 
Among the crop reports which appear there is one in No. 22 summarizing data 
with regard to honey yields during the period 1913 to 1921. Tabulated statis- 
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tics showing tomatoes grown for manufacture, 1919-1923, are featured in No. 
23. No. 25 presents some statistics of cotton production in 1922 and 1928 and 
of cotton prices, 1919-1922. The usual summary statistics of Important crops 
are presented in No. 26, giving comparative figures for three years on 34 
crops and the aggregate value of crops by States; United States average- 
monthly prices of crops; current prices to producers, with comparisons; index 
numbers of prices; the average wages of farm labor by States for 1910, 1922, 
and 1923; and the December report on the acreage of winter wheat and rye 
sown in the fall of 1923. 

A farm account manual for New Jersey farmers, H. Kbxleb, jb. (Nevo Jer^ 
Bey Stas. Ciro. 160 (1823), pp. SI, figs. 32).—A set of directions is offered to 
farmers who have had no experience with bookkeeping. It describes the* equip¬ 
ment required, the principles and the various steps Involved in single entry 
bookkeeping, and the correct recording of transactions. 

The social areas of Otsego County, D. Sanoebson and W. S. Thompson 
(New York Cornell Sta. Bui, 422 (1823), pp. S-^O, pis. 3, figs. 6 ).—^This study 
was undertaken as one of several investigations of the significance of the rural 
neighborhood as a social unit, arranged by G. J. Qalpin, in which the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A., is cooperating. An earlier one has been 
noted (B. S. B., 46, p. 894). Various questionnaires were submitted through 
the district school teachers, and a county map of Otsego County, N. Y., was 
prepared showing the farm homes and school districts. The answers from 150 
of these neighborhood questionnaires were tabulated, and the following facts 
were determined: 

The neighborhoods averaged 12.5 homes and 2.25 square miles. The names 
of 71 neighborhoods were derived from families of early settlers or prominent 
jpersons, and the remainder were variously named from topographical features, 
nationalities, churches, mills, a post office, unknown sources, and miscellaneous. 
It is noted that there has been no change in their designation for an average 
of 87 years by 113 of the neighborhoods. The people Joined together In neigh¬ 
borhood activities and socially in their homes to a considerable extent, also the 
men helped one another in their farm work. In regard to the question as to 
whether the schoolhouse was used for any neighborhood meetings, social even¬ 
ings, public exercises, Sunday school, or any events other than school purposes, 
26 replied that the neighborhood had no school or that it was closed and 95* 
reported that no such use was made of the school. Eight schools were used 
for Sunday school and church, 9 for Christmas and holiday entertainments, 
for picnics at the close of school, 3 for school entertainments, 3 for occasional 
socials, and 8 were used occasionally. Of the 122 schools reporting, only 3 or 
4 indicated that the school was making any definite effort to do more than the 
regular school work. 

Brief descriptions are given of individual neighborhoods, and a classification 
is attempted of neighborhoods as the hamlet and Institutional, business, ethnic, 
kinship, topographic, and village neighborhoods. In general it is concluded that 
the rural nei^borho<ld in Otsego County is ceasing to function as a social unit 
except where it Is likely to center in some local institution. 

Another questionnaire was sent to each farm home, and to this about 1,000 
replies were received. Community areas including school districts and high 
school areas; church parishes; bank, hardware, and freight areas; rural free 
delivery and telephone exchange areas; and possible school communities were 
determined and mapped. 
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Bow farm tenants lire^ J. A. Dicxcky and IS. 0. Branson (N. €• UfUv. Emi. 

2 {1922), No. fi, pp, 4*^^ flQ^* 5)-—^Field studies in farm tenancy were made 
in the summer months of 1922 in Compact areas of Edgecombe. Chatham, 
and Madison Counties. N. C. A pr^iminary report covering 329 farm homes 
in Baldwin and Williams townships of Chatham County is made in these 
pages. Of this number. 153 homes belonged to tenants. 51 of whom were 
white and 102 black. The property owned per family by 38 white renters 
amounted to $526, that by 13 white croppers $426, by 66 black renters $409, 
and by 36 black croppers $123. The average cash income of 135 white farm 
owners in this area was $626. while that of the tenants ranged from $153 
for the white croppers to $289 for the black renters. The average gross cash 
income for the 329 farmers was $424 in 1921. Of the 51 white tenants. 25 
were renters living on and cultivating family lands, 13 were, with one ex¬ 
ception. the sons of landless tenant farmers, and 13 were transient croppers. 

Practically no Indication of overcrowding was found, but facilities for 
sanitation and medical care and school advantages were decidedly inadequate. 
The reading matter found in these homes, and the church and social afliliations 
are described. 

Child labor in North Dakota (U. S. Dept. Labor, Children's Bur. Puh. 129 
{192S)t pp. Y+dT, pU. 6 ).—This study covered the cities of Fargo, Grand Forks, 
and Minot, N. Dak., and six selected rural counties, including Pembina, where 
Imid values are high and potato production is important; Hettinger, where 
the soil is poorer and less adapted to the cultivation of crops than to stock 
raising; Pierce and Stutsman, representing the central sections of the State 
devoted largely to the cultivation of wheat; Logan, typical of territory in which 
the percentage of non-English speaking population is high; and Dickey, in 
which agricultural and social conditions are fairly typical of those in the 
southeastern part of the State. An inquiry into the extent and kinds of vaca¬ 
tion work and employment before and after school was made by means of 
personal interviews with all children under 16 attending public schools in the 
three cities. In addition the establishments most likely to employ children 
were inspected in order to ascertain the extent of child employment, especially 
during school hours, and a brief inquiry was made into the methods of ad¬ 
ministering the laws altectiug child labor. The investigation was planned and 
carried on under the general supervision of B. N. Matthews. The information 
with regard to rural child labor was analyzed by E. M. Springer, and that 
relating to the work of city children by H. A. Byrne and H. M. Dart. 

A total of 113 selected rural schools were visited, in which 1,992 children 
between the ages of 6 and 17 were interviewed with regard to farm work. 
Detailed information was obtained from all children under 17 years of age who 
reported that they had lived on a farm during the year previous to the inter¬ 
view and carried on farm work for at least 12 days of 6 hours or more, or 
who. while attending school, customarily spent 3 hours or more a day at 
chores. A study was also made of the causes of absence from rural schools. 
Of 845 children between 6 and 17 years of age who had done farm work 
during the year covered by the study, all except 29 had worked in the fields. 
Seventy-one peu cent of the children were under 14 years of age. Of 590 
children reporting the duration of their field work, 22 per cent had worked 4 
months or more during the year previous to the inquiry. The most important 
kind of farm work other than field work which was done was herding cattle, 
reported by 217, or 25.7 per cent of the children. One-fifth of the children 
(168 or 19.9 per cent) had worked away from home daring the year previous 
to the interview, most of them having been engaged to help in harvesting. 
One hundred and four ehlldim had been injured while engaged in farm work. 
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In a atady of tbe school records of 3,465 rural children in the 6 counties 
included in the study, the most important causes of absence ftom school were 
found to be illness, bad weather and bad roads, and work on farms or other 
work at home. Forty-two per cent of the 2,776 school children who were 
under 14 years of age and 59 per cent of those who were between the ages of 
10 and 14 had stayed out of school for farm or home work, contrary to the 
State child labor law. Two-fifths of the 2,541 children who were between the 
ages of 8 and 17 were retarded 1 or more years. Boys left si^ool at an earlier 
age than girls and in greater numbers and were more retarded in their school 
work, but the percentage of retardation for girls reporting farm work was the 
same as for boys reporting such work. 

The last third of the report pertains to the employment of children In the 
cities. An appendix gives a classified list of accidents reported by 104 of the 
845 children who had worked on the farms during 1921. 

Chnrch life in the rural South, E. deS. Bbxtnneb (New York: Qeorge E. 
Dorm Co., 1933, pp. XF+17-177, figs. 33).—Seventy counties in the States south 
of the Mason and Dixon line, with the exception of Virginia and Mississippi, 
were surveyed in a prelimnary way for this one of The Town and Country 
Series (E. S. R., 48, p. 493). Later six of these counties were selected for 
resurvey, including Orange and Durham Counties in North Carolina, Monroe 
in Georgia, Colbert in Alabama, Blount in Tennessee, and Rockwall in Texas. 
An account Is given here of the economic characteristics, the educational 
facilities and social life, and the religious situation, includng the negro rural 
church. 

Evangelism is held to be the keynote of the southern religious program. 
One great weakness in the religious organization is that the ministers remain 
with their churches for short periods only, and preaching has been regarded 
as the only function of the church. It is suggested, therefore, that in every 
parish a community program should be outlined which would give the church 
greater responsibility in regard to community problems, such as better roads, 
better housing and living conditions, better schools and agriculture, the care 
of the sick, the indigent, and the feeble-minded, and the elimination of vice. 
The effects of economic and social transitions make it incumbent upon the 
church to reach owners and tenants alike. Appendixes describe the methods 
used and give definitions. A brief list of recent books dealing with the rural 
South is also included. 

AOEICULTirEAL EDUCATION. 

Rural education, O. G. Bbim (New York: Macmillan Co., 192S, pp. XX/+ 
333).—^A r4sum4 is given of the various points of view of rural education and 
of proposed purposes of the school as related to the children, the solution of 
adult and community pibblems, and nonrural social forces and organizations. 
The nature of “the good life” both from the standpoint of the individual and 
from the social point of view is set forth, as well as the measure to which the 
present rural situation satisfies its requirements. Chapters are given to the 
analysis of rural life as related to general social principles, adult growth and 
social progress, and the essential conditions of child growth. 

It is held that the purpose of rural elementary educaUoB is the same as for 
elezbentary education anywhere, but that rural schools may be expected to 
differ from city schools in three ways, namely, the approach to study topics 
must ^ in terms of the rural environment; the reorganii&atioii, recx^nstroctJ^u, 
ahd tmnsfortnation of the chtld*s experience must be iu terms of his iuti^ 
dla:ib world rand the rural elenumtary school should be developed with flpfifKk 
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referen<^e to the lacks or needs of rural life in general and of its own com¬ 
munity In particular. Recommendations are then submitted with reference to 
the adaptations and applications of basic principles to the selection and 
method of various school subjects and their implication for the organization 
and community relations of the rural school. One chapter bears upon the 
preparation of the rural elementary teacher. An extensive bibliography is 
appended. 

The curriculum of the college of agriculture, 0. R. Woodwabd (Ed, Rev,, 
67 (1924), No, i, pp, 97-di).—It is here held that the agricultural college of to¬ 
day should train leaders, and that both the cultural and vocational aims must 
be given consideration in the curriculum. A study of the curricula of land 
grant colleges made by the New Jersey College of Agriculture at Rutgers and 
the report of the alumni course of study committee of the Massachusetts Agri¬ 
cultural College are noted in this connection. The conclusions of the two 
investigations are similar in that it is agreed in general that greater emphasis 
should be laid upon the courses in basic sciences and more time should be given 
to the liberal courses. 

A study of home economics education in teacher-training institutions 
for negroes, 0. A. Lyfobd (Fed, Bd, Vocat, Ed, Bui, 79 (1928), pp, VII+124, 
figs, 8), —This report is presented in five parts relating, respectively, to voca¬ 
tional and educational needs of negro girls and women, a survey of teacher- 
training institutions for negroes, recommendations for home economics educa¬ 
tion in teacher-training institutions, dormitory life as a factor in home eco¬ 
nomics education, and regional and State home economics conferences. 

In part 1 the public school facilities, home economics in land-grant insti¬ 
tutions, agricultural and home economics extension work, the work of private 
Industrial schools, private funds for negro education, and vocational education 
in home making are noted in setting forth the opportunities of negro girls 
and women. In part 2 a summary is given of observations made while on 
visits to many State schools, county training schools, and city and private 
schools, and specific recommendations are made. In discussing home economics 
departments, the author describes organization, teaching staff, and plant and 
equipment Under home economics curriculum are noted the character of the 
course, standards for admission, attendance, type of students, class teaching, 
and outstanding needs. 

Most of the State schools for negroes have been organized as boarding 
schools, and in all schools visited a majority of the students live within the 
school. The relation of problems of dormitory life to the courses in foods, 
household management, and laundry work is deemed an important phase of the 
education of the girls and women. 

Part 5 presents observations and recommendations with regard to a number 
of regional and State conferences. The appendix gives an extensive list of 
textbooks and other publications relating to home economics. 

Agricultural evening schools, J. A. Linick et al. (Fed. Bd. Vocat, Ed. Bui. 
89 (192S), pp, V+41, pi. J).—This describes the possibilities in evening agricul¬ 
tural school work under the provisions of the Federal Vocational Education 
Act, and gives some account of a few of the different types of organization 
under way in certain States where effective work has been done. Some ap¬ 
proved methods of establishing and conducting these schools for adult farmers 
are set forth. Among the topics discussed are organization and conduct, pupils, 
teachers, courses of study, methods of Instruction, supervised practice, build¬ 
ings, equipment, and the responsibilities, opportunities, and duties of possible 
cooperative agencies. 
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Oimme of itiidy in agticoltiira, 10S8» F. B. JmKB (Vt. BO. Bi. But. 1 
pi. 4, fip. pobUcatlon constitutes pert 4 of manual and 

bourses of study lor the high schools of Vermont The scope of the instmc' 
tlon described corers the last six grades of the public school course on a six 
and Biz plan, and is nonrocational, prerocational, and TocatioBal in aim. 
The work of the first and second years is intended to be an introduction to 
general science and a general sorrey of the field of agriculture, with mnphasis 
upon local problona That of the third and fourth years is Intended to be a 
(^finite, intenslTe study of farm problems, with emphasis on local needs. It 
is recommended that the work of the fifth and sixth years be rocational, 
and that an extensive farm project be a required part of the course. 

Course of stndy in home economics, 1028, 3. A. Winchixx. (Fi. Bd. Ed. 
Bui, 1 (19XS), pt. 5, pp. 54) •—This is part 5 of the manual noted above. Out¬ 
lines have been prepared setting forth the content and aims of courses in home 
economics, particularly in the Junior high schools. An extensive list of sug¬ 
gested reference books is given, as well as lists of bulletins and periodicals. 

Insect life, W. W. Kettegeb ( Grand Bapidt: Central High School, 392$, pp. 

This Is an elementary account 

Soggestlons for work in elementary agricultnre.>—Farm stock and 
dairying, R. F. Lunn (Conn. Bd. Ed. Bui 1 (1928-24), PP- IV+110, flgt. $4 ).— 
The plan of a course in farm stock and dairying for grades 5 to 8 is presented, 
together with suggested steps in teaching procedure. Lessons are drawn up 
in exhibiting garden produce and farm stock and poultry, and in various 
classes of livestock, pastures, soiling crops, and dairy products. Suggested 
topics for compositions and public demonstrations and lists of supplementary 
reading farm papers, elementary texts, and animal breeders' associations are 
given. 

Pig raising for club members, L. V. Stabkey (Clemton Agr. Col 8. C., Ewt, 
Bui 58 (192$), pp. 48, figs. 21). —Questions and answers are drawn up in these 
pages covering the principal points to be presented to club members in the 
Judging, care, and feeding of pigs. 

laSCELLANEOTJS. 

Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Station, 1928, [R. L. 
WATTS] (Pemuylvania Bta. Bui 181 (192$), pp. 28, fig. i).—This bulletin die- 
cusses brl^ the work of the station for the year ended June 80, 1923, in¬ 
cluding a financial statement for this period. The experimental work recorded 
Is fmr the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Quarterly Bulletin of the Michigan Experiment Station, edited by R. S. 
Shaw and E B. Hnx (Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui, 6 (192$), No. 2, pp. 41-78, figs. 
id).—In addition to articles abstracted elsewhere in this issue, this number con¬ 
tains the following: Glover and Alfal& Seed Movement, by 0. R. Megee; When 
the Tractor Goes Down, by H. H. Musselman; White Grubs, by B. H. Pettit; 
and The Bacteriology of Ice Cream, by F. W. Fabian. 
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California Unireraitf and Station*—The fruit products laboratory has de- 
Teloped a product known as “ Jelly Juice.” This consists of the Juice of one or 
more kinds of fruits concentrated and blended in such a way that on adding 
the proper proportion of sugar and boiling for two minutes a Jelly invariably 
results. The commercial preparation of this product lias been taken up by 
several firms under various trade names, and the utilization of considerable 
cull fruit in this way is anticipated. 

Four summer-session courses in subtropical horticulture will be offered this 
year for the first time. These courses will be given in the laboratories of the 
Citrus Experiment Station at Riverside, beginning June 28 and continuing 
until August 9. The purpose of the courses is primarily to fumii^ university 
Students and teachers of agriculture an opportunity to obtain training in these 
subjects in a region where this type of horticulture is regularly pursued. The 
courses will be equivalent to courses of the same designation given in the 
college of agriculture at Berkeley and will yield equal university credit. They 
will present both the scientific and practical side of the subjects treated. The 
instruction will cover such subjects as propagation, planting, varieties, breed¬ 
ing, tillage, fertilization, pruning, diseases and injurious insects, picking, pack¬ 
ing, and marketing. 

H. J. Webber, professor of citrlculture and director of the Citrus Experi¬ 
ment Station; C. M. Haring, professor of veterinary science and acting director 
of the station; M. E. Jaffa, professor of nutrition; B. B. Babcock, professor 
of genetics; F. M. Hayes, associate professor of veterinary science; and J. E. 
Dougherty, associate professor of poultry husbandry, have been granted a 
year’s sabbatical leave of absence for travel and study. J. W, Nelson, associate 
professor of agricultural extension, has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
to become secretary of the State Farm Bureau Federation, succeeding V. C. 
Bryant, who returned as assistant professor of agricultural extension Janu¬ 
ary 1. 

The resignations are noted of L. C. Holmes, assistant in agricultural exten¬ 
sion, effective January 1, and S. S. Gossman, assistant in poultry husbandry at 
Davis, effective May 1. Sylvia L. Parker, associate in , the department of 
biometry and vital statistics in the School of Hygiene and Public Health in 
Johns Hopkins University, has been appointed instructor in poultry husbandry, 
effective May 1, and Ada Robertson and H. D. Sylvester assistants in agricul¬ 
tural extension, effective January 1. 

Iowa College and Station.—^According to a note in Iowa Agriculturist, the 
d^rtment of poultry husbandry is soon to begin a series of breeding experi¬ 
ments covering a period of 4 years and including about 1,500 pullets. This 
work will necessitate the construction of additional poultry houses. 

Investigations are also emitemplated of ventilation in poultry houses in coop- 
ssmUon with the department of agricultural engineering, using houses com- 
irletely sealed and supplied with a deficiency, a large excess^ and intermediate 
amounts of air. 
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Homer Q. Bryson, instructor In agricultural journalism, has resigned and has 
been succeeded by 0. B. Smith. 

Massachusetts College and Station.—Analysis has recently been made of 
the occupations of the graduates of the four- 5 ^ear course. Of the graduates of 
the last 20 years, approximately two-thirds are engaged in agricultural occu¬ 
pations and 21 per cent in some form of practical fanning. Of the remainder, 
48 per cent are employed in agricultural occupations other than fanning, 
18 per cent in business, and 18 per cent in other nonagrlcultural occupationa 
Of the 1,190 living graduates whose occupations are known, 79 are agricultural 
college administrators and teachers, 60 pursuing like work in agrlcdltural 
schools, 27 station administrators and experts, 37 extension-serrice adminis¬ 
trators and experts, 82 State agricultural experts, and 53 administrators and 
experts in the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The Goessmann chemical laboratory, under construction at a cost of 
1800,000, is nearing completion. It will have a frontage of 197 feet, with wings 
70 hy 90 feet deep, refiqpectively. It will contain an auditorium seating 168, 
two lecture rooms seating 75 each, eight large laboratories and several small 
research laboratories, a departmental library, the Goessmann memorial alcove, 
and a seminary room. The chemical work of the college and station will be 
centered in the building, the station receiving a suite of rooms especially 
designed for research purposes. 

The State appropriation for maintenance of the station has been in¬ 
creased from $84,750 to $94,000. This is exclusive of control work for which 
an additional $31,100 has been appropriated. 

H. F. Tompson resigned January 15 as professor of vegetable gardening 
and director of the Market Garden Field Station at Lexington in order to 
devote his full time to his own farm, R. M. Koon, in charge of horticultural 
work in soldier rehabilitation at the University of Delaware, has been ap¬ 
pointed extension professor of vegetable gardening, beginning about February 
1 and taking over the extension work in that subject. Victor A. Tiedjens has 
been appointed assistant researcli professor of vegetable gardening and 
William L. Doran assistant research professor of botany, both being located 
at the Market Garden Field Station. 

Other appointments include Harold B. Wilson as laboratory assistant in 
pomology, Donald S. Lacroix as investigator at the Cranberry Substation, 
John P. J<meB as assistant research professor of agronomy, and George B. 
Dalrymple as analyst in the fertilizer control service. Dr. Arao Itano has 
resigned as assistant professor of microbiology to take effect at the end of the 
present college year, when he will return to Japan to have charge of the 
division of microblohigy and chemistry at the Ohara Institute for Agricultural 
BesisaFCh. Charles O. Dunbar has resigned as investigator in chemistry. 

President K. L. Butterfield has recently been elected a member of the 
IntematioiiaMnstltutl of Socic^ogy of Paris, of which M. Georges Olemenceau 
Is chairman. 

Conference of Negro liand-Grant College Presidents.—This organisation, 
Which has succeeded the Association of Negro Land-Grant Colleges formed 
at Tuskegee Normal and Industrial institute in 1928, held its first meeting 
at Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute March 8-d. The meeting was 
cidled by United States CoipmisBloner of Education, and the Federal 
Board for Voeatioiial Bducation and the United States Department of Agrl- 
cooperated in tlie program The special object of the meeting was to 
aid the member colleges in strengthening their courses in agi^Undturek heme 
ocmii|$tes, and trades and industries. Progress is reported In planning 
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a standard course in agriculture for negro colleges, and work will be con¬ 
tinued by committees with the cooperation of this Department, the Bureau 
of Education, and the Federal Board for Vocational Education. President J. M. 
Gandy, of the Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, was reelected presi¬ 
dent of the conference. 

Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture.—^The personnel of the scientidc 
staff of this college, which was fomally opened at St. Augustine, Trinidad, 
in October, 1922, consists of Sir Francis Watts, principal; H. A. Ballou, pro¬ 
fessor of zoology and entomology; S. F. Ashby, professor of mycology and 
bacteriology; S. C. Harland, professor of botany and genetics; F. Hardy, pro¬ 
fessor of chemistry and soil science; J. S. Dash, professor of agriculture; 
W. R. Dunlop, professor of economics; and B. C. Freeland, professor of sugar 
technology. There are also several administrators and lecturera A three- 
year diploma course is being given in general agriculture, and facilities are 
also provided for graduate work In various lines of tropical agriculture. 

The college is establishing a model sugar factory, for which British sugar 
machinery manufacturers are contributing equipment valued at £20,000. The 
factory is expected to be completed next year. 

The Colonial Research Committee of the British Empire has made a special 
grant to the college toward the expenses of carrying on investigations of the 
Panama disease of bananas. 

Tropical Agriculture is being published monthly by the college. The initial 
number consists mainly of numerous short articles by various members of 
the college staff and others. 

Phytopathological Service for France.—^The establishment of such a serv¬ 
ice is provided by a decree dated November 24, 1923. The service is charged 
with general oversight of conditions pertaining to plant production; the con¬ 
trol of invasions of insect, fungus, and other injurious plant pests; inspection 
of nurseries and fields of those engaged in the export business; and the issuance 
of certificates of inspection. 

Agricultural Institute at Lin 1 Hsien, Shantung, China .—An account has 
been received of an agricultural institute which was held in April, 1923, at 
Lin I Hsien, a market town about 50 miles north of Tsinan, under the auspices 
of the Tsinan Station Shantung Mission and the College of Agriculture and 
Forestry of the University of Nanking. Members of tlie staff of the college, 
students, and other visiting lecturers spent four days presenting the value of 
Improved cotton strains, better methods of cotton cultivation, and soil im¬ 
provement ; exhibiting improved farm crops material; demonstrating an Ameri¬ 
can plow; and giving plays in the local theater on themes relating to agricul¬ 
tural improvement and social betterment The exhibits were arranged in the 
local Taoist Temple. The magistrate of the district cooperated in the financial 
support and arrangements for the institute. 

The Institute is said to have been the first in the region and attracted great 
attention. At one evening session several thousand people attended an illus¬ 
trated lecture on the cultivation and fertilization of soils. It was hoped to 
repeat the institute in the fall. 

The missionary in charge had become convinced through his famine relief 
work that Christianity must be made more practical in Its expression to the 
country people, that famines would continue until better economic and social 
conditions prevailed as well as an altered spiritual life, and that the de- 
veloiunent of a self-respecting and self-supporting land depended on this. 

Necrology.—-The death of Dr. T. Wurth, director of the Malang Experiment 
Station in the Dutch East Indies, has recently been reported. 
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Dr. Wurth, after a conueetiou with the station for two years, was ai^inted 
director in 1911. Uinler his leadership the station developed in equipment as 
'Well as in its capacity to meet the demands of the associations of planters and 
others interested in the production of coffee, rubber, and other tropical crops 
and producta A new station building, In the construction of which he was 
largcdy concerned, was dedicated only a few months before his death. 

Dr. Wurth published many articles in agrioultural and scientldc journals 
on the culture, Improvement, and diseases of coffee and rubber. 

New Journals .—Cereal Chemistry is lliing published bimonthly by the Amer¬ 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists, which in 1923 united with the American 
Society of Milling and Baking Technology under the name of the former 
•organization. The editorial staff includes Dr. C. H. Bailey of the Minnesota 
University and Station as editor in chief. The contents of the Initial number 
-are as follows: Cereal Chemistry of To-day, by M. J. Blish; A yiscosimetric 
Study of Wheat Starches, by 0. S. Bask and C. L. Alsberg; Characteristics of 
the 1923 Hard Winter Wheat Crop, by K. S. Herman and A. R. Sasse; Abstract 
•of the Report of Referee on Cereal Foods, Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, by C. E, Mangels; The Physico-chemical Properties of Strong and 
Weak Flours—VIII, Effect of Yeast Fermentation on Imbibitional Properties of 
'Gluten, by P. F. Sharp and R. A. Gortner; and Physical Tests of Flour Quality 
with the Chopin Extensimeter, by C. H. Bailey and A. M. LeVesconte. 

The British Journal of Efcperimental Biology is being published quarterly 
'by the animal breeding research department of the University of Edinburgh 
with F. A. E. Crew as managing editor and an editorial board from several 
K>ther Institutions. It is the intention to publish original contributions in ge¬ 
netics, experimental embryology, comparative physiology, and histological, cyto- 
logical, or morphological subjects having a direct bearing on problems of experl- 
«mental interest. The initial nuTnl>er contains the following articles: Studies on 
Internal Secretion.—II, Endocrine Activity in B'etal and Embryonic Life, by 
L. T. Hogben and F. A. E. Crew; Studies on the Comparative Physiology of 
I>lgestion.—I, The Mechanism of Feeding, Digestion, and Assimilation in the 
Lamelllbranch Mya, by C. M. Yonge; Partlienogenesis in the MoUusk Paludes- 
trina ienkvnsi^ I, by G. C. Robson; Further Data on Linkage in Gammarus 
^ohevreuwi and its Relation to Cytology, by V. S. Huxley; Histological Studies 
^n the Gonads of the Fowl.—^I, The Histological Basis of Sex Reversal, by H. 
B. Fell; and Tissue Culture: A Critical Summary, by H. M. Carleton. An¬ 
nouncement is also made of a proposal to organize a British association of 
experimental biologists. 

The Potato News BuUetin is being issued monthly by the Potato Association 

America. The initial number contains notes on the status of the potato 
^op in various localities and brief abstracts of recent literature. 
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RECENT WORK IN AGRIWLTURAL SCIENCE. 


AOBICUITirKAL CHEMISTRY—AaiLOTECHKT. 

Suitability of various solvents for extracting vanilla beans, I, J. B. 

Wilson and J. W. Sale (Indus, and Engin. Chem., 15 (1923), No. 8, pp. 
782^784 ).—comparison is reported from the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. D. 
A., of the amount and nature of the extracts prepared from Mexican, Bourbon, 
and Tahiti vanilla beans and from tonka beans by various substitutes for ethyl 
alcohol, including is(^ropyl alcohol, ether, acetone, and carbon tetrachlorid. 
As standards for comparison, the analytical characteristics of extracts made 
with 65 and 95 per cent ethyl alcohol and with alkaline 65 per cent etliyl 
alcohol were used. 

From the standpoint of yield of extractive matter soluble in 65 per cent 
alcohol, the Vanilla beans were rated in decreasing order as Bourbon, Tahiti, 
and Mexican. The total extractive matter obtained with acetone was less 
than with the alcoholic solvents, but substantially more than that obtained 
with ether and carbon tetrachlorid. With tonka beans, the amount of extractive 
matter soluble in 65 per cent alcohol was also less in the case of the solvents 
other than alcohol. It is noted, however, that carbon tetrachlorid extracted 
from all the beans substantial amounts of a viscous tasteless material insoluble 
in 65 per cent alcohol. It is thought that on subjecting the beans to a pre¬ 
liminary extraction with carbon tetrachlorid, the removal of this insoluble 
substance will make it possible to use more dilute solutions of alcohol for 
subsequent extraction of the flavoring matter. 

A chemical and structural study of mesquite, carob, and honey locust 
beans, G. P. Walton (U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 1194 (1923), pp. 20, pU. 2).—In an 
effort to promote the utilization of mesquite beans, great quantities of which 
go to waste In the United Stales, the literature on the use of these beans as a 
feeding stuff has been reviewed, and analyses have been made of the whole 
fruit and of various parts separated by hand and by mechanical means. Since 
the pericarp or pod contains nearly all of the sugar and crude fiber and the 
seeds most of the protein and fat, it was thought that a better utilization 
cottld be effected by separating the fruit into these constituent parts. A fur¬ 
ther reason for such separation was that the seeds as present in the whole fruit 
pass almost unchanged through the digestive tract of animals consuming them 
and must, therefore, be ground to become available. Great difiSiculty has been 
enq^lenced in grinding the whole pod ‘on account of the tendency of the 
atteky material of the pod to dog the mill. 

The method of separation that proved most practical was essentially as 
follows: Tlie pods were dried in the air and then in a vacuum oven at 65’ C. 

601 
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The driM pods «rere broken 4n a coffee mill in such a way as not to rupture 
the seed capsule, and the resulting material was shaken In a 3-mm. adeve which 
allowed only pod and sugary material to pass, but left some of the latter ad¬ 
hering to the seeds. This was removed by grinding the seeds again In the 
coffee mill with the burrs set about 4 mm. apart. The material was again 
sieved and the portion passing through added to the pod material. The burrs 
of the coffee mill were set a little closer (from 2.4 to 3.2 mm. apart) and the 
seed capsules ground slowly through the mill, the operation being repeated. A 
further separation was effected by the a 3*mm. sieve, the small seeds 

pasing through being classed as seconds d'^ those remaining as first grade. 
The first grade seeds were separated from the broken husks by the u4e of a 
grain and bean cleaner and, after being tempered by standing overnight in 5 per 
cent of their weight of water, wft*e broken in the coffee mill, ground in a pestle, 
and rubbed through 2()-mesh and 40-mesh sieves. 

Some of the data obtained in the analysis of the various products are sum¬ 
marized in the following table: 

Composition of mesquite beans (moisture-free basis). 


Material analyzed. 

Crude 

protein 

(NX6.26). 

Ether 

extract. 

N-free 

extract. 

Crude 

fiber. 

Ash, 

V^nfilrA fruit, avATAgA of 14 samples___ 

Per ct. 
13.00 

Per ct. 
2.50 

Perct. i 
52.50 

Perct. 

27.40 

Perct. 

4.60 

Entire pericarp (sugary pod and seed capsule por¬ 
tion), average of 9 samples___ 

6.68 

1.00 

56.51 

31.30 

4.51 

Entire seeds, average of 9 samples___-. 

36.27 

4.90 

^7.23 

53.62 

7.63 

4.(^7 

Portions separate by mechanical means: 

Pod and sugary material___ 

laio 

2.27 

3a 04 

4.07 

Seed capsules or husks. 

4.34 

.60 

37.29 

54.33 

3.44 

Seed coats......... 

7.70 

.65 

77. Zi 

12.04 

227 

Se^ kernels.............- 

65.17 

7.76 

19.10 

2.80 

6.17 



Data were also obtained on tlie distribution of carbohydrates in the various 
samples analyzed. The pods contained about 20 per cent of sucrose. The seed 
coat material, which yielded almost no sucrose, contained over 14 per cent of 
pentosans, 20 per cent of galactans, and nearly 35 per cent of other readily 
hydrolyzable carbohydrates. Analyses of water extracts of various mesquite- 
bean products gave yields as high as about 57 per cent of sucrose, thus show¬ 
ing possibilities in the way of sugar manufacture. 

The seeds of the honey locust were also analyzed, and found to contain less 
protein than the mesquite seeds, but the whole fruit contained more protein and 
less crude fiber than the whole mesquite beaus. Carob pods contained more 
sugar and less crude fiber than honey locust pods, and the whole fruit contained 
from one-third to one-half as much crude protein as either the honey locust or 
the mesquite. ^ 

A list of 27 literature references is appended. 

Phjrsloo-clieiiiical studies of strong and weak flours.—The iuihibl- 
tlonal properties of the glutens from strong and weak flours, P. F. Bhahi* 
and R. A. Gobtnub (Jour, Phys. Chem., 26 (1922)^ No, ft pp, 191-186, ftps, 7)*— 
The studies reported in this and the following four papers were undertaken 
to test the hypothesis advanced in the first paper of the series (E. B. R,, 39, 
p. 468),^ that **the difference between a strong and weak gluten is apparently 
that b^een a nearly perfect colloidal gel with highly pronounced physico- 
i^emlcal properties, such as pertain to emulsolds, and that of a colloidal gel 
which these properties are mnch less marked, it Is suggested that such 
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<}iffereiice6 may be due to the size of the gluten particles, and that at least 
a part of the particles comprising the weak gluten may lie nearer the boundary 
between the colloidal and crystalloidal states of matter than is the case with 
the stronger glutens.*’ 

As none of the flours used in the previous study were available, it became 
necessary to repeat part of the work with the new samples to be used. In the 
present paper are reported data on the hydration or imblbitlonal properties of 
the new samples of flour. Tliese included a strong patent flour milled from 
northern spring wheat, a first ^}ear flour made in the same mill, and two 
patent flours milled from soft wheat. Flour analyses and baking tests are 
reported for these-flours and In addition the imblbltional properties of the 
flours in the presence of different strengths^f lactic and hjrdrochlorlc acids, 
and of potassium, sodium, calcium, bariumrknd ammonium hydroxlds; the 
effect of m/200 sodium sulphate on the rate of imbibition in solutions of 
potassium and calcium hydroxlds; and the optimum H-ion concentration for 
the swelling of discs in lactic, acetic, o-phosphoric, hydrochloric, and oxalic 
aaids. 

The rate of imbibition of tbe flours in the different acids and bases was 
lunch higher in the case of the strong than of the weak flours. Dispersion 
took place more rapidly and at a lower concentration with the alkalis than 
with the acids. The addition of sodium sulphate to potassium and calcium 
hydroxid lowered the imbibitional rate to a marked extent. Drying the glutens 
washed from the different flours in a vacuum oven at from 45 to 60® C. altered 
their physico-chemical proi)ertle8 to the extent of making them more nearly 
alike. 

“All of the data in tbe present paper confirm the postulation of Gortner and 
Doherty that a weak flour wliich owes its inferior strength to the quality of 
its gluten is weak because of the fact that its gluten possesses markedly Inferior 
colloidal pror)erties and is not so perfect a colloidal gel as Is the gluten of a 
strong flour.” 

Tbe physico-chemical properties n>f strong and weak flours.—Ul—VI, 
(Jmr, Phyd, Chem., 27 {J92S), Kos, 5, pp, 481-492, figs. 4; 6, pp. 567-876, figs. 
5; 7, pp. 614-^^^ fiff- 1> PP' 771-788, figs. 0). —In continuation of the above 
Investigation, four papers are presented. 

III. Visoositg as a measvre of hydration oapaoity and the relation of the 
M-ion concentration to imbihitton in the different adds, R. A. Gortner and P. IT. 
Sharp (pp. 481-492).—The viscosity of flour-in-wator suspensions was studied to 
determine the suitability of ibis as a method of determining the imbibitional 
properties of the flour proteins as affected by acids. The moisture in the flour 
was first determined, and to the calculated amount of flour required to make 
25 gm. on the dry basis sufiicient water was added to furnish a total of 100 gm. 
of water. The mixture was allowed to stand for one hour, with frequent shak¬ 
ing, in a room at a constant temperature of 25® C., after which the viscosity 
of 100 cc. of the mixture was determined with a MacMichael viscosimeter of 
the original type. Normal solutions of the various acids were then added in 
increasing amounts up to 10 cc. of n acid, and quadruplicate readings of the 
viscosity made after each addition. The H-ion concentration was determined 
electrometrically on 20 cc. aliquots of the flour-in-water suspension to which 
liad been added the proportionate amount of acid to correspond with the 
various points on the imbibition curve. 

The viscosity readings showed marked differences in the imbibitional capacity 
of the gluten colloids from the strong and weak flours. With the Afferent 
addi the same maximum was not reached nor was the order the same with the 
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two doursL The corves obtained by plotting the Imbibitional data against the 
pH of the mixture were all i^mllar in shape and tended to reach a maxlmnm 
at a pH of 8. Lactic add brought abont the least change in viscodty per unit 
of actual acid concentration, and is thought to be best suited for the measure¬ 
ment of the imbiblti<mal capadty by the viscosity methods 

IV. The influence of the cah of flours upon the cisoosity of flour^urfouter au$- 
penaionSf Qortner and Sharp, pp. 687-676.—^Using the methods of the previous 
study, the effect was determined of the presence of salts upon the measurement 
of the viscosity of flour-ln-water suspensions In each experiment the equivalent 
of 25 gm. of flour on the moisture-free basis was treated with enough water and 
salt solutlcm to make 100 gm. of n/ 100 salt solution, and the viscosity changes 
caused by the addition of varioim amounts of normal lactic acid were deter¬ 
mined. 

With both types of flour the sate fell Into two groups with respect to their 
effect on imbibition. In increasing order these were MgOh, NaOl, and K 3 HPO 4 in 
the group showing the least effect and MgSOi, KSO* and CaCh in the group 
showing the greatest effect. This indicates that the depressing effect was not 
caused solely by the anion or the cation, nor by the valency of each. 

To determine the effect of the soluble electrolytes present in the flour itself, 
these were removed by leaching with water, and the resulting ash-free residue 
was treated with various amounts of different acids. With the extracted flours 
a much smaller amount of acid produced a marked increase in imblbltiop as 
compared with the nonextracted flours, and the action of the different mono¬ 
basic acids was more nearly the sdkue. The maximum imbibition was again 
reached at a pH of approximately 3. 

The maximum imbibition obtained with sodium and barium hydroxids oc- 
cussed at a pH of approximately 11. The electrolytes present in the original 
flour did not have so great an inhibiting effect in the presence of alkalis as of 
acids. 

m 

It is suggested that the imbibition in alkalis may prove a more valuable 
method of studying the flour strength than will imbibition in acids. If acids 
are used the determination of the viscosity of suspensions of flour in water 
from which the soluble ash has been removed previously is thought to represent 
more nearly the true imblbitional powers of the proteins present in the flour. 

V. The identity of the gluten protein responsible for the changes in hydration 
capacity produced by acids, Sharp and Gortner, pp. 674-684.—^Evidence is pre¬ 
sented that on removing the alcohol-soluble protein gliadln from flour by extrac¬ 
tion with water the resulting increase in imbibition produced by 0.1 cc. of lactic 
acid on the residue in suspension was very marked and practically instantaneous. 
On extracting the gliadln with alcohol, the residue again showed an increase in 
viscosity but not to so marked an extent These results are thought to indi¬ 
cate that glutenin is the protein mainly responsible for the increase in im¬ 
bibition, but that iii|[the case of the alcohol-treated flour the lower viscosity is 
due to the denaturizing effect of the 70 per cent alcohol on the glutenin. Atten¬ 
tion is called to similar conclusions drawn by Woodman from entirely diffetent 
evidence (B, B. B., 49, p« 308). 

‘ strong ’ flour is apparently characterized by the presence of a glutenin 
possessing mailed colloidal properties, whereas the corresponding colloidal 
properties of the glutenin in a wehk flour aretmuch less pronounced.** 

VX. The relation betioeen the mawimum viscosity obtoinaile by the adAitioh 
bt laetie acid and the eoncentraUon of flour^in-vmter suspdhsions, Sharp and 
Gdftner, pp. 771-788.—This paper reports a comparison of the glutenin content 
viscosity and loaf volflme of the seizes of 11 flours tised Ih previous stodte 
by Oollatz and Bumsey (B. S. B., 49, p. 12). 
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Official method ot determining glutenln by Bubtracting from the total 
protein content the sum of the alcohol-aoluble protein and the potassium sul¬ 
phate-soluble protein on separate samples of flour was considered to give too 
low results, due to overlapping solubility. It is thought that a more accurate 
determination can be made by subtracting from the total protein content of the 
flour the sum of the amounts of protein extracted by 5 per cent potassium sul¬ 
phate Solution, followed by extraction with 70 per cent alcohol. 

In the flours examined the gliadin and glutenin were present in approxi¬ 
mately" equal amounta To determine the effect of concentration on the maxi¬ 
mum viscosity produced by the addition of various amounts of acids, the imbi¬ 
bition by 2 cc. of sirupy lactic acid of suspensions of different concentrations 
was tested. It was found that if the logarithms of the maximum viscosity 
readings were plotted' against the logarithms of the flour concentration the 
points fell in a straight line according to the equation 

Log of viscosity—a-fb (log of concentration). 

In this equation a is the logarithm of the viscosity readings when the loga¬ 
rithm of the concentration is zero and b is the tangent of the angle made by the 
logarithmic curve with the axis of the abscissa. These constants have been 
calculated for the various flours used. The values for the constant b were 
higher for the series witli the electrolytes present than for the series with the 
el^trolytes removed. 

The constant K obtained by dividing the product of the glutenin concen¬ 
tration^ and the constant b by the loaf volume showed considerable fluctuation 
with the electrolytes present. When the electrolytes were removed the con¬ 
stants fell into three groups, the first consisting of patent or straight flours 
suitable for bread making, the second of pastry flours, and the third of clear 
flours. 

“A relation between the quantity of glutenin, the quality of the glutenin as 
indicated by the constant b of the logarithmic equation, and the loaf volume, 
is indicated for the flours studied. Flour strength, in so far as the colloidal 
properties of the gluten are concerned, is apparently dependent upon the quality 
of the glutenin. A numerical value for glutenin quality is given in the constant 
b of the logarithmic equation.** 

gome research problems in the carbohydrates, J. C. Ibvinb (Brit, Assoc, 
Adv. Sd, Rpt,, 90 (1922), pp. 3S-48 ),—^Thls address deals principally with re¬ 
searches conducted in the author’s laboratory on the constitution of cellulose, 
starch, synthetic dextrins, and inulin. 

The chemical properties of cotton linters, W. F. Henderson (Indus, and 
Engin, Chem.y 15 (192S), No. 8, pp, 819^-822, figs. 8).—This paper reports a 
study of the physical characteristics, analytical constants, and Important chemi¬ 
cal reactions of cotton linters, the investigation being undertaken with a view 
to suggesting new-uses of linters. 

The analytical constants reported are moisture 5.5, extracted material from 
0.31 to 0,57, ash 0,13, and copper reduction 0.57 per cent On treating linters 
with strong acids, it was found Ihat the copper numbers were increased very 
rapidly when the acid concentrations were high. With weak acids the change 
in copper numbers was insignificant for all concentrations, and with alkalis 
the copper numbers remained practically constant 

A particular study was made of the esterification of linters, particularly 
tlm production of benzoate and of dthiocarbonate, or viscose. Tl^ preparation 
of the latter is described in detail. 

WissHtnrsdi tram eomcobs*~4[I, The Bureau of Chemistry experimeutal 
plant aafl process for furfural production, F. B. IaaFobob and G. H. Mazhs 
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{indus, and Wnffin, Chern., 15 {192$), No. 8f pp. 828-829, figi. 
prevjoas work (E. S, R., 49i p. 607), a detailed description is given of the Ex¬ 
perimental plant estftbliBhed by the Bureau of Chemistry, tJ. S. D. A., tot the 

' manufacture of furfural from corncobs and of the details of the process. 

It is considered that the process as devised Is commercially feasible, not 
only for corncobs but for other pentosan-containing vegetable wastes, such as 
oat hulls, rice hulls, bagasse, etc. 

Extraction of vitamins from yeast and rice polishings with various 
water«miseible solvents, C. Funk, B. Habsow, and J. B. Baton (Jour. Biol, 
Chem,, 57 (1923), No. i, pp. 153-152). —In this study of the relative^value of 
different water-miscible solvents for the vitamins of yeast and rice polishings, 
the extractions were carried out under uniform conditions and the various ex¬ 
tracts and residues tested as sources of vitamin B for rats and pigeons. The 
extracts were also tested for vitamin D in yeast growth experiments by the 
method of Funk and Dubin (E. S. B., 44, p. 861) and for coferment by the 
method of Harden, Thompson, and Young (£. S. R., 25, p. 9). Determinations 
were also made of the content of nitrogen and total solids in the extracts 
calculated to dry basis. The solvents tested with yeast included methyl, ethyl, 
propyl, butyl, and isohutyl alcohols in varying strengths from 50 to 80 per 
cent and acetone, methyl-ethyl ketone, and acetic acid in 70 per cent concen¬ 
tration. For the rice polishings ethyl alcohol in 50, 60, and 70 per cent concen¬ 
tration and propyl alcohol and acetone in 70 per cent concentration were used. 
The results obtained are presented in tabular form, the effect of the extracts 
and residues on pigeons and rats being given as the average gain or loss In 
weight per kilogram of body weight per day. The experiments in general ran 
for about eight days. 

In discussing the results obtained, two criteria of vitamin activity are taken. 
In one the standard selected is that not only must the extract be active, but 
the residues must be inactive. In the other the inactivity of the residue is 
considered secondary to the amount of nitrogenous impurities accompahying 
the extract. As Judged by the first criterion, 70 per cent alcohol would be con¬ 
sidered the best solvent for the yeast vitamin and by the second, 70 per cent 
acetone. For rice polishings 60 per cent alcohol proved better than 70 per cent, 
and acetone extracts proved unsatisfactory for pigeons but satisfactory for 
rats* In general the higher the content of vitamin B the higher was that of 
vitamin D, but no relation was found to exist between coferment and either 
vitamin B or D. 

A color test for water-soluble B, A. J^dbassik (Jour. Biol. Chem., 51 
(1923), No. 1, pp. 129-138, figs. 2). —In an effort to find a test which is charac¬ 
teristic of vitamin B, extracts were made with various solvents for vitamin B 
of several kinds of vegetable food materials botanically unrelated but all con¬ 
taining this vitamin. Similar extracts of the same materials were made with 
solvents which ipre known not to have the property of dissolving vitamin B. 
Finally extracts were made with solvents which do and do not dissolve ma¬ 
terials known not to contain vitamin B. The various extracts were then sub¬ 
jected to different tests In the ho^ that some test might be positive for all the 
extracts containing vitamin B and negative for all those not containing this 
vitamin. It is reported that such requirements are fulfilled by ferric ferrl- 
cyanid, which formed a blue color with all extracts containing vitamin B and 
gave negative results with extracts free from this vitamin. The teehnlQue 
for the test is described as follows: 

^ ** To the concentiaied aqueous Solutiou of the preparation ih quest^n acetic 

Is added to tlm conoehtration about 2^per cent The reagept is 
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by m of teiitii m<^ar ferric chlorid tod 

potmeu^nm ferricytoid eoiutioiifiL ^Tlie reagent la added as long as dtotii 
of tbe blue color Increases Tbe test tobe conttoiing tbe mixture is stopt^ted 
and allowed to stand 10 minutes* when iOe color Is observed. One to 5 volumes 
of distilled water are added to reach ft convenient dilution and the colmr is 
again observed. If there Is not a distinct blue color* or after standing for 
some time a bright blue precipitate* the test is negative.*’ * 

It Is pointed out that this test is in harmony with the observations of Abder- 
}ialden"(£. S. ,R.* 47, p. 859) and of Hess (B. S. R., 47, p. 862) that tissues 
possess a greater oxygen absorption capacity when derived from pigeons sup¬ 
plied with vitamin B than from those fed solely on polished rice. 

A new biochemical method for the determination of the viability of 
seeds, A. NfiMsc and F. Duoho^ (Ann, Set, Affron. Frane* et £trang^re, 40 
(192$), No, 3, pp, 121^150, figs, 8).—^The method described depends upon the 
theory that the viability of a seed is proportional to its catalase content. 

The application of the quinhydrone electrode to electrometric acld*»bas6 
titrations in the presence of air, and the factors limiting its nse in alka^ 
line solution, Y. K. La Mer and T. R. Parsons (Jour. Biol. Chem., 57 (1923), 
No. 2, pp. 613-031, fig. Jf).—A comparison is reported of the values obtained in 
the electrometric titration of hydrochloric, acetic, and boric acids and potas¬ 
sium acid phosphate, all of m/5 concentration, with sodium hydroxid, using 
benzoquinhydrone and hydrogen electrodes, respectively. 

Reliable results were obtained with the benzoquinhydrone electrode in buf- 
fei;ed solutions more acid than pH 8, but not in alkaline solutions. The various 
causes leading to incorrect results in the alkaline solutions are discussed with 
reference to their relative importance. It is concluded that the “benzoquin¬ 
hydrone electrode can be substituted for the hydrogen electrode as a more 
simple and more rapid way of accurately determining the titration end points 
of acids (but not bases) that are stronger than the secondary ionization 
constant of phosphoric acid.” 

Further notes on the estimation of potassium by the perchlorate and 
cobaltinitrite methods, and bn the removal of sulphates, R. L. Morris 
(Analyst, 48 (1928), No. 567, pp. 250-260). —^This paper includes a further dis¬ 
cussion of the perchlorate method of determining potassium (E. S. R., 45, p. 
814), with directions for its application when the phosphates of the alkaline 
earth metals are present and for the removal of the sulphate ion by a pro¬ 
cedure which is said to reduce considerably the loss of potassium in the usual 
barium sulphate method. Various modifications of the cobaltic nitrite method 
are also discussed. 

A modified test for phthalates, with particular reference to the deteo* 
tion of dlethjrlphthalate, R. £. Andrew (In(^us. atul Engin, Ohem., 15 (1923), 
No. 8, p. 838)i—rA modified test for the detection of dlethylphthalate used as a 
denaturant of ethyl alcohol in toilet preparations has been devised at t^e 
tlonnecticut State Experiment Station. The technique of the method is as 
fpllowa; 

“To 10 c€. of the sglutiou to be tested In a small porcelain capsule add 5 
drops of a 10 per cent sodium hydroxid solution. Evapofate over a steam 
bath to drynto^ and then add 0.5 cc. of a 5 per cent resorcin bolu^on and 
tofiin evaporate to dryness. Remove from the steam bath and at once add 
6 cC concentrated sulphuric acid and mix thoroughly by rotating the 
e^uta^ When cool add 10 cc. of water and transfer to a testM^ rinsing 
cc. of water.^ Add 5 cc. of a 10 per cent sodium hydroiid 
at once aiipear if the test is positive* the 
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color of the flooresceiioe vararing from greeo ^ yellow*>gi;oi^, aecor^ 
amouQt of phttelate preseiit'* ^ 

The reUitioii of glopiiol precipitate to J^lf^ng power of dtma poctitt 
tractSf B. JoMNSTnt and M« O, Dknton (Indue, md Sngin, Ohem,, 1$ (19iS)t No, 
a, pp, 7ra-^7ad),—Thls laveetlgation, condpcted at the OfBce of Home Economics, 
U. S. D. A^, deals with the preparation of pectin extracts from citras peel, 
and a comparison of the jellying power of these extracts with the pectin 
content as determined by the alcohol precipitation method. 

The pectin solutions were prepared in the open kettle and in the auto^ 
clave, with and without the addition of alcohol. The open-kettle process 
consisted in extracting 226.7 gm. of ground white peel (orange) three times 
with a liter of distilled water. The heating was carried on in shallow pans 
in which a concentration to about one-half the original volume took place In 
20 minutes, the extract then being filtered through cloth. In the autoclave 
three extractions were made with 830 cc. of water each time, using the same 
amount of peel as in the open kettle process. Pressures of from 8 to 20 lbs. 
and times of from 10 to 40 minutes were used. A similar series of extracts 
was prepared using n/ 10 citric acid in place of distilled water. 

The pectin content of all the extracts was determined by the alcohol pre¬ 
cipitation method and indirectly by the measurement of Jellying power. For 
this measurement from 4 to 6 jellies were made with each pectin solution, 
using 84 gm. of sugar, amounts of pectin extract ranging from 20 to 80 gm., 
enough n citric acid to bring the total acidity to 1.3 gm., and distilled water to 
bring the volume to 150 cc. This mixture was concentrated by boiling to 104* 
C, and poured into molds 1.25 in. deep and 2.75 in. in diameter. The arbitrary 
standard selected for comparison was a gel barely stiff enough to retain its 
shape when removed from the mold. In each series the jelly corresponding 
to this standard was selected, and the amount of pectin extract used was 
taken as a measure of the Jellying power of the extract. 

No agreement was found between the figures thus obtained and the results 
of the alcohol precipitation test. The extracts prepared In the autoclave gave 
much higher results in the alcohol precipitation test, but were decidedly in¬ 
ferior in Jellying properties. It is thought that at the higher temperature of 
the autoclave the pectin bodies are decomposed, and that the alcohol precipi¬ 
tate In this case consists chiefly of partially decomposed pectins, pectic acid, 
and possibly some hemlcelluloses which do not contribute to the jellying prop* 
ertiea 

The addition of acid increased both the alcohol precipitate and the jellying 
power, though not in tlie same proportions.. The effect of the acid was more 
pronounced with the orange than with the lemon peel. This is thought to 
be due to a difference in kind rather than in amount of pectin present. 

'*The true explanation for the discrepancies which have been pointed out 
involves a knowledge ,^f the pectin bodies both as regards their constitution 
and their colloidal nature, which at present is not available. 

** As a result of unfinished tests with purified pectins, the writers concIudM 
that uuantitative relations in sugar-pectin-acld gels can not he correctly In¬ 
terpreted, nor can any great advan<^ be made in the study of the eoll^&l 
properties of these solutions until there are availahle for careful ekperlmehta^ 
Hon pectins of a high d^ree of purity and of well-defined compositloa. 

f^ When the relatioh of jellying power to composition is once estahhshedt a 
very satisfactory method of estimating effective pectin based i^on 

]eDirib!ig power, can be dev^fmed^ Buch a meth<^ ho be capable of 
mtilili^tion, will reqidre an device for measutmg gel 
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of flinip.—-EfPocf of miat diastase upon the flltrattoB 

of aoiglmiB Jidce^ S. F« Shebwoob {Indus, and Engin. Chem., 15 (IBSS), No. 
8f gp. 78^78if figs. £).—-It has beea pc^ible to prevent the Jellying of sorgo 
Bin^ by a preliminary treatment of Juice with malt diastase. This in* 
creases the rate of filtration, prevents the formation of scum on boiling, and 
doSs not alter the taste or flavor of the sirup. The Jellying tendency is con¬ 
sidered to be due to the starch content of the Juice. The desirability is sug¬ 
gested of selecting for breeding varieties of sorgo, the Juice from which con¬ 
tains minimum quantities of starch at maturity. 

Ckmtnbiitloiis to chemistry of wood cellulose.—Ill, The acetolysis re« 
action applied to cellulose isolated from commercial species of wood, 
L. B. Wise and W. 0. Rtjssbxt. (Indus, and Engin. Chem.^ 15 (IBZS), No. 8, pp. 
815^18). —In this continuation of the studies previously noted (E. S. B., 60, p. 
206), cellulose isolated by the chlorination method from a number of com¬ 
mercial conifers and hardwoods was subjected to cold alkaline treatment 
The a-celluloses thus obtained, when acetolyvied under carefully controlled 
conditions, yielded appreciable amounts of cellobiose octa-acetate, which varied 
from 24 to 33 per cent of the theoretical yield. Under similar conditions, 
‘fibersilk* (from spruce) gave 24 per cent cellobiose octa-acetate, whereas 
carefully purified pine cellulose prepared by the sulphate process and normal 
cotton cellulose yielded 83 and 34 per cent, respectively. It is evident that as 
far as the cellobiose reaction Is concerned, wood cellulose from different 
sources, and that isolated by different methods from the same source behave 
very similarly, and that the cellobiose grouping is characteristic of all the 
celluloses studied.” 

The gelatinization of lignocellulose, A. W. Schobgeb (Indus, and Engin. 
Chein., 15 (19^3), No. 8, pp. 8I2-8U). —In this preliminary paper it is reported 
that the sawdust of coniferous woods, if ground with water in an ordinary 
earthenware ball mill, gelatinizes very completely. Under the same conditions 
hardwoods gelatinize very slowly, if at ail, but if ground with dilute alkali they 
gelatinize even more readily than softwoods. 

The quantitative estimation of hemp and wood fibers in paper pulp, W. 
Dickson (Analyst, 48 (J923), No. 669, pp. 313-319, pi. 1 ).—Directions are given 
for the identification and quantitative estimation of hemp and wood fibers in 
paper pulp by microscopic examination under ordinary and polarized light. 
Photomicrographs are included. 

METEOEOLOOY. 

Besults of work on solar radiation, C. G. Abbot (Smithm. Inst. Rpt. Bee., 
J92S, pp. i07-iid).—Briefly reviewing the work of the year on this subject under 
the aui^ices of the Smithsonian Institution, It Is stated that “ a comparison of 
two years of results on the variation of solar radiation observed at Mount 
Barqua Hala, Arlz., and Montezuma, Chile, shows close accord between the sta¬ 
tions and agreement between them in showing forth solar changes of both long 
and short interval types. Monthly mean values of both stations indicate a long 
cc^tinued decline of the output of solar radiation beginning in November, 1021, 
and continuing at least until September, 1922. This is in some respects the 
most remarkable solar change on record." The author thinks there can be no 
longer a reasonable question that the sun varies, or that our observations can 
iweal these yarlatlons satisfactorily^ It is now a question for meteorologists 
whether these variations are of importance in weather forecasting/* Claytoifs 
use of the radiation data in actual weather forecasts Is referred to. 
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of two yeors of roeofi! {>Hnts ttom ^reet 
lK$>dto(s^ (Ha> speetrol^ogmtQtf of the stm rm,6e at the Motmt ^Hsnui Solar 
Observatory seems to establish four general rules or prhciples as follows: 
**(1) Whea hMsmsed sua spot activity appears, either by aew spot gfoiips 
forming on the visible solar Oiabc, by the growth of spots already present, or 
by the cmair^ on of a new group due to the solar rotation, then on that very 
day the solar constant value increases. (2) When a sun spot Is carried by the 
solar rotation across the central diameter of the visible disk, then the solar con¬ 
stant value declines, and usually has a minimum on the day following such cen¬ 
tral transit. (8) When many spot groups, faeulae, or long strings of dark hydro¬ 
gen hocculi indicate that great solar activity is prevailing, the solar constant is 
high. (4) When a long quiescent period occurs in solar activity, the solar 
constant values steadily decline. These rules connecting the solar radiation 
with the sun’s visible appearance seem to hold some promise of quantitative 
development.” 

Immar periodicity in reproduction, H. M. Fox {Roy. 8oc, [London], Proc., 
Ser, B, 9S (1924)$ B 67i, pp. 623-S50, figs, 9 ),—^This Is a more complete review 
and discussion of studies briefly referred to in an article previously noted (B. S. 
R., 49, p. 115). It is stated in conclusion that ” a belief in a variation in the 
bulk of marine invertebrates which serve as articles of food, correlated with 
the lunar period, was general in ancient Greece and Rome and persists to-day 
in countries bordering the Mediterranean and at Suez. It is shown In this 
paper that, while the belief Is based on fact as concerns sea urchins in the 
Red Sea, it is false regarding sea urchins In the Mediterranean and other 
invertebrates In both seas. . . There is no lunar periodicity in the rate of 

growth of fruits.” The possibility of lunar photosynthesis in case of Blodea 
was tested with incohclnsive results. 

A list of 48 references to literature on the subject Is given. 

Correlatioii iu seasonal variations of weather, Vin, G. T. Walesr (Itir 
dian Mst, Dept, Mem,, 24 (192S), pt, 4, pp, 7$^1S1 ),—^This is a preliminary study 
of world weather, based on data recorded in 17 representative centers. The 
subject is discussed under the following chapter headings: Sun spots and 
pressure, sun spots and temperature, sun spots and winds, sun spots and cloud, 
sun i^ts and rain, discussion of the influence of sun spots, and solar radia¬ 
tion; relationships between centers of action; temperature variations; and 
physical interpretation of the relationships. For a review of the seventh con¬ 
tribution to this subject see a previous note (B. S. B., 48, p. 208). 

Climatological data for the United States by sections ((7. 8, DepU Apr., 
Weather Bur, Climat, Data,,10 (1923), Nos, 9, pp, pis, 4, fig, 1; 19, pp, 

ll&S], pts, 4$ l)j —These numbers contain brief summaries and detailed tabu¬ 
lar statements of climatological data for each State for September and 
Octc^r, 1928. 

[WeaHier reportf for Alaska, 1922] (Alaska Bias, Rpt, 1922, pp, 2, 13^ 
85).*—Tabular sununaries are given of observations on temperature, prech^ta- 
tion, and cloudiness at 84 Weather Bureau stations in Alaska. 

season of 1922 was unfavorable for crop production in Alaska. Frecipi* 
tatlon was excessive and the amount of sunshine sihall. As a result, gfhki 
maiiihred badly* cold wave in August, with temperature as low as F. In 
some places, alsp reduced the grain crop. 

the Mnssaehttsetts A^Ciitttii^ 

J. B. OstpaNxnos and H. H. Shspabs (jresesiSliiiisatls 
^ ppi 4 6^) .--Summaries df obSerr^tlb^^^ 

; oh teittpei^td^;hW predidthti^ 

and casual ph^omeua during November and 
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0eiit^ 12^ lseQen4 ctori^er of ttie weathor for November if briefty dloeneaed, 
and tbe Deeembet buUetin girea a atimmary for the year. The priadpU data 
in tbla aammary are aa foUowa: 

Meait preasure $0.02 la.; mean (bdur^) temperature 46.6^ F., maidimim OT* 
June IS, minimum —rl2^ January 81; total precipitation 89.49 in., anowfaU 
68.7 ifiu; doudineaa 1,686 hours; bright sunshine 2,773 hours; prevailing diree* 
tlcm of wind, west northwest, total movement 48,864 miles, maximum daily 405 
milea March 5; last frost in spring May 24, first in fail September 15; last 
snow April 15, first November 8. 

Weather observations, J. B. Thompson (Virpia Islands 8ta. Rpt 1982, pp. 
14t 15).—-A table compares the monthly and annual rainfall at the Virgin Is¬ 
land Station for the year ended June 30, 1922, with the average for the years 
1852-1911. Tbe year 1921-22, like the preceding year, was abnormally dry, 
the rainfall amounting to only 33.57 in. as compared with.the 60-year averai^ 
of 46.81 in. 

The climate of Brazil, H. Mobize (ContrihuiQdo ao Estudo do Olima do 
BrasU. Rio de Janeiro: Min. Agr., Indus, e Com., Observ. Nao. Rio de Janeiro^ 
pp. F//-t-il8, pis. 19),—This Is a classification and detailed description 
of the climate of Brazil, based upon a summary of available data up to 1920. 
The data are tabulated in detail, and typical climographs are given. This re¬ 
port forms part of a larger work entitled Historical, Geographical, and Ethno¬ 
graphical Dictionary of Brazil. 

The climate of Khartum, L. J. Sxttton (Egypt Min, Pub. Works, Phys. Dept 
Paper 9 (1923), pp. [3}+65, pis. 20 ).—^The available data regarding pressure, 
temperature, rainfall, evaporation, humidity, clouds and sunshine, and wind are 
summarized and charted. The climate is shown to be distinctly continental. 
The lowest mean monthly temperature is 22.5*’ 0. (72.5^ F.) in January, the 
highest 34,1® in June. The air is very dry, and the evaporation high. The rain¬ 
fall is small, averaging about 148 mm. (5.8 in.) per year. About 90 per cent of 
the rainfall occurs during July, August, and September. 

SOUS—FEBXmZEBS. 

Physical and chemical studies on heavy clay soils, B. Tacks and Abnd 
(Intematl. Mitt, Bodenk., 13 (1923), No. J-8, pp. 6-26 ).—^Laboratory studies 
conducted at the Moor Experiment Station at Bremen, to determine the influ¬ 
ence of different cultural treatments on the physical and chemical properties 
of heavy clay soils, are reported. 

Liming and fertilization apparently had no influence on specific weight or 
voldme weight, but timing alone Increased the vcfids and apparently improved 
the physical condition of unfertilized as much as that of completely fertilized 
soils. Fertilization alone apparently increased void space somewhat. Water 
dipacity was consequently found to depend in marked measure on fertilization 
and liming. Liming especially increased the absorption of water by both 
fOrtlllzed and unfertilized soils, but there was a vast difference between the 
witter capacity of unfertilized and that of fertilized but not limed soils. The 
Idmst figures were given by pasture soils. Liming of heavy clay soils decreased 
their hygrcMlcopl^^ It is concluded that in the cultural treatment of heavy 
dtay soils the most important physical defect to overcome is cohesiveness. 

^ showed that on heavy clay soils in the of more 

thah f ^ of silica to 1 molecule of alumina, and in which the ratio 
tp l^ses equaled unity or was less than unity, fertilization 

the form of snpdThosphate had no tevorable influ^<ie. 
Ilper sioite^ to the shme chtotcal conditions were bmieflted by suto toto- 
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pbatlc fertilissatlon. Potash fertilization had a partially similar effect on the 
clay soils, but this is not attributed to the molecular relation of alumina to 
bases. 

Egyptian soils under the regime of flooding irrigation, V. M. Mossfisi 
(Sultan, Agr, Soc,, Tecfh, Sect, Bui. 12 (1923), pp. 41, pi. i).—This is a de* 
tailed discussion of the irrigation of Egyptian soils by flooding, with parti^lar 
reference to the influence on the physical, chemical, and biological properties 
of the soil. The advantages of the newer methods of culture are also discussed. 

Rdle of soil cracks in permanent drainage and removal of salts from 
Egyptian soils, V. M. Mossfiai and C. A. Bey (Sulfan. Affr. Sac., Tech, fieot, 
Bui. 11 (1923), pp. 11, pis. 4), —^This publication discusses the cracks occurring 
in Egyptian soils during the periods of summer fallow, with particular refer¬ 
ence to their influence upon reclamation by drainage and alkali removal. Their 
most important function seems to be to improve soil aeration, since during the 
period of fallow the salts are apparently concentrated in the ridges between 
cracks. 

Factors affecting soil reaction.—I, The soil-water ratio, R. M. S alter 
and M. F. Mokgan (Jour. Phya. Chem., 27 (1923), No. 2, pp. 117-140, figs. 5).— 
In a contribution from the Ohio State University, studies made of the H-ion con¬ 
centration of nine acid soils at soil-water ratios varying from 1:1 to 1:8,125 
employing the hydrogen electrode method, and studies of sucrose hydrolysis 
at a range of soil-water ratios fr(uu 1:0.0894 to 1: 625 on five soils, are reported. 

The electrometric and sucrose hydrolysis methods were found to agree in 
Indicating a systematic variation of H-ion concentration with variations in 
soil-water ratio, the highest Il^on concentraton occurring at high sdil-water 
ratios, with a progressive decrease as dilution was increased. In general, the 
changes in H-ion concentration at varying soil-water ratios agreed with the 
distribution of H-ions between soil and solution. A slight tendency was noted 
with all soils to deviate from the theoretical adsorption values over a restricted 
range of dilution. With two of the nine soils studied, this deviation was suf¬ 
ficient to prevent the determination of a theoretical equation which would de¬ 
scribe the variations in H-ion concentration observed. 

The results obtained were taken to indicate that the reaction of a soil Is 
dependent upon, first, the total dissociated acid present, second, the adsorptive 
capacity of the soil for the H-lon, and third, the soil-water ratio. It Is con¬ 
cluded that the reaction of a soil, as ordinarily determined by either electro¬ 
metric or colorimetric procedures, is not an exact indication of the reaction 
of the same soil at normal field moisture contents. The authors suggest a soil- 
water ratio of 1:5 as being well suited to both colorimetric and electrometric 
procedures. Where a more accurate Idea of the reaction at low moisture con¬ 
tents is desired, this can be obtained by extrapolation of the graph connecting 
the H-ion concentration determined at three soil-water ratios, preferably 1; 5, 
1:25, and 1:125. 

Soil reaction in relation to calcium adsorption, O. O. Swanson (Jour, 
at the Kansas State Agricultural College on soils and other materials to which 
calcium In the form of calcium hydroxid was added in various amounts are 
r^rted. A €4[)eclal apparatus was used by which it* was possible to carry 
on six hydrogen electrode measurements at the same time. The pH values 
and the unadsorbpd calcium were determined both in the presence and abs^ce 
of potassium chlorid. Calcium carbonate was also used in sdme experiments, 

Tl^ general effect of potassium chlorid was to increase the H-ion concentra- 
tioii except in soils whidi contained a comparatively lar^ amount of caldum. 
It rf^uced calcium adsorption from 0 to 0.5, more being adsorbed with the 
larger amount of calcium hydroxid added. 
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The H-ion concentration was greater in the suspensions than in the extracts 
exc^t where there was an excess of OH ions. Leaching a soil did not decrease 
the H-ion concentration nor the adsorptive power, although the latter was 
decreased by ignition. The addition of calcium carbonate and calcium hydroxid 
did not materially affect the pH values unless there was a long period of contact 
with the calcium carbonate. The amount of calcium adsorbed from calcium 
hydfoxid was not affected by the presence of calcium carbonate. The adsorp¬ 
tive power of soil was more closely related to the clay content than to the 
original H-ion concentration. 

Fuller’s earth had a higher H-ion concentration and a greater adsorptive 
power than soil. The H-ion concentration and adsorptive power of soil when 
treated with hydrochloric acid and washed were the same, irrespective of the 
original calcium content of the soil. 

The addition of small amounts of 0.04 n hydrochloric acid increased tlie H-ion 
concentration proportionately to the amount added. Oxalic acid of the same 
concentration decreased the H-ion concentration with the smaller portions and 
increased it with the larger portions of acid. This increase was not as great 
as with equivalentr amounts of hydrochloric acid. The difference in the effect 
of the two acids is attributed to the formation of feebly ionized salts of a weak 
acid and strong base in the case of the oxalic acid. 

The fundamental cause of the acid condition of a mineral soil is considered 
to be found in tlie chemical changes which accompany weathering, during 
which the bases are removed and the acid alumino-silicates accumulate. The 
harmful effect of these alumino-sllicates is attributed more to the adsorption 
of calcium to such an extent that not enough is available for plant use, than 
to the higher H-ion concentrations, 

A comparison of the Jones calcium acetate method for line requirement 
with the H-ion concentration of some Quebec soils, E. A. Cerleton {Soil 
Sci,f 16 (1923), No, 1, pp, 19-dO, figs. 2 ).—Studies conducted at Macdonald Col- 
lege, Quebec, are reported, in which good agreement between the electrometric 
and the colorimetric methods for determining the pH values of 51 Quebec soils 
was obtained. Some correlation between the H-ion concentration and the lime 
requirement by the Jones method seemed to hold in a general way for soils of 
the same type. The Jones method gave a lime requirement for neutral and 
slightly alkaline soils up to a reaction of about pH 7.6. Soils treated with 
lime water as indicated by the Jones method gave values which were in 
general close to neutral. Soils of high lime retiuirement were generally 
still slightly acid, while those of low requirement were usually slightly alkaline. 

Soil acidity, an ecological factor, A. P. Kelley (Soil Sci., 16 (1923), No, 1, 
pp, 41-^4, figs. 2 ).—In a contribution from tlie University of Pennsylvania the 
results of an intensive study made of a region about Paoll, Chester Co., Pa., 
including five soil types, are reported. This study was conducted in order to 
determine the actual soil acidity In a small area throughout the year with its 
effect on root distribution and the ecological distribution of wild plants. 

The tests showed that the soil acidity increased to a depth of about 15 cm. 
(5*9 In.), after which It decreased, the increase being greatest in the most 
sterile soils. Soil acidity seemed to be correlated with soil productivity. 
Monthly tests revealed that there are slight variations from time to time in 
the soil acidity of a given spot, and that plants growing there can not be 
sensitive to small variations in the acidity. Excessive drying was usually 
aoeompanied by an increase in acidity, while heavy rains lowered it Addity 
wee also increased during freesing. Absorbing roots were found chiefly in 
the least acid portions of soil and associated with fungi in the top 15 cm. of 
the more acid soils, the fungi becoming less abundant in the more nearly 
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alkaline saiL Deseriptlons of tke soil types are given, Indicating a corre¬ 
spondence between not only the facies but also the whole flora and its habitat 
. Exchange acidity of mineral soilSt H. Libseganq and H. Kappen (Lcmdio, 
Vera, 8ta., 99 (1992) ^ No. -f-d, pp, figs, 2). —Studies on ion exchange 

acidity in mineral soils are reported in which neutral soils were treated with 
dilute acids and salts of aluminum and iron. 

All the acids used in dilute solution produced exchange acidity in neutral 
mineral soils. Apparently the aluminum ion was active in producing such 
acidity, while the iron ion was not. This is taken to indicate that the origin 
of exchange acidity in nature can not be attributed ^o any one acid, but ,that 
all phenomena contributing to the formation of acid in soils may participate 
in the production of exchange acidity. 

Bbth aluminum and iron salts produced exchange acidity in soils when used 
in very dilute solutions. When a n/50 solution of an iron salt was used, 
aluminum ions but no iron ions participated in the exchange. This is attrib¬ 
uted to the strong hydrolysis of ferric salts, resulting in a complete absorption 
of the iron as hydroxid, so that no iron ions but only dilute hydrochloric acid 
would act on the soil after it was treated with iron chlorid. , 

Artificial aluminum silicate, or permutit, showed exchange acidity, but only 
when treated with carbon dioxld. Other acids and salts of aluminum and 
iron had no acid-producing effect, as they were entirely decomposed by the 
permutit. The mineral analclte showed only a small exchange acidity when 
treated with acids and salts, which is thought to be due probably to the dif¬ 
ference between its structure and that of aluminum silicate. 

Further studies established the uselessness of the colorimetric method for 
determining the amounts of lime required to remove exchange acidity in soils, 
and the usefulness of the Daikuhara method for determining total acidity. 

Manganese content of some Netherlands soil types, D. H. Westeb (Inters 
natl, Mitt, Bodenk,^ 13 (1923), No, 1-2, pp, 1-5), —^Analyses of several samples of 
different soil types of the Netherlands, indicating especially their contents of 
manganese, are reported and discussed. 

These show that all the soils examined contained manganese. Intensely 
cultivated soils contained more manganese than unproductive and uncultivated 
samples of soil from dunes and deep borings. No constant relation was estab¬ 
lished between the iron and manganese contents. Loam soils contained the 
most manganese. That of truck soils was almost as high. The deeper older 
soil strata contained relatively more manganese than the newer formations. 
Phosphorite had a relatively high manganese content as compared with that 
of unproductive soils. 

No relation was established between the manganese content of soils and 
that of plants grown thereon. The dry plant contained somewhat less but 
the plant ashes contained considerably more manganese than the soils. The 
iron content of the soil, corresponded with that of the plants. 

Decomposition of neutral salts by humns materials, H. HniMANsr and H. 
Kappen (Ztschr. Pflanzenemdhr, u, Dungung, 1 (1922), No, 6, Wi$s., pp, 

393 ),—Studies are reported which showed that naturally acid humus soils re¬ 
acted with neural salt solutions in exactly the same manner as the humus 
matter extracted from them or artificially prepared from sugar. This action 
is attributed solely to the so-called humus acids, and took place in two ways. 
In the first of these apparently a direct balanced reaction took place between 
the neutral salt and the free humus acid, resulting in an insoluble humus 
acid JtoU and the setting free of the acid of the neutral salt In the second 
case jmparentl^ so-called iron or aluminum humates reacted directly witti 
nentrid salts, resulting in insoluble salts and acids of iron and alumhmm* 
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The oeccmd reaction is considered to be that which usually takes place when 
neutral salts are added to mineral soils, resulting in an acid reaction. In 
this case the part of the humus acids is taken by silicic acid or aluminum 
silicates, with the important difference that the free silicic acid does not set 
free an acid from the neutral salt, but, through the exchange of iron and 
aluminum with which it is combined, acts to produce an acid reaction with 
the neutral salt. 

Both types of reaction between humus and neutral salts could be produced 
under natural as well as artificial conditions. The simultaneous occurrence 
of these two types of reaction is thought to explain the lack of equilibrium 
between alumina and acidity which is frequently present in many humus soils. 

The results are taken to indicate that real exchange acidity can be pro¬ 
duced in soils by humUs materials only on treatment with such substances as 
aluminum chlorid and when the humus contains mono- and bivalent cations, 
such as sodium, potassium, and calcium, in the form of so-called humates. 
It was impossible to bring trivalent cations into exchangeable form by direct 
treatment of the free humus acids with salts of iron and aluminum. 

Phenomena occurring as the result of the action of acids on originally 
neutral humus soils are thought to be explained by the two acid-producing 
reactions described. Equilibrium was always lacking in neutral moor soils 
treated with acids in contrast to neutral mineral soils. This was attributed 
to the fact that the free acids dissolved and produced exchange acidity, setting 
free humus acids which decomposed neutral salts. 

Concentrated aluminum salt solutions produced exchange acidity with 
equilibrium, while dilute solutions failed partially or entirely to do this. The 
lack of equilibrium under the action of neutral salts was always much 
greater than under the action of aluminum salts. No final conclusions are 
drawn, and the studies are being continued. 

The determination of the number of bacteria in soil, C. L. Whittlics 
(»/oi(r, Agr. Sci. lEngland], in {1U2S), Eo, J, pp. pU, 3, figs. 5).—tin a 

contribution from the Cambridge School of Agriculture, studies are reported 
in which the usual shaking methods were examined and found unsatisfactory. 
As a result of this a method was evolved for the estimation of the number 
of soil organisms by a direct count. By this method the numbers were found 
to be very much higher than any previously reported. A method for the disin¬ 
tegration and dispersion of the soil particles and bacteria was also devised, by 
means of which plate counts were made which were comparable with direct 
counts. 

A comparison of the dispersive actions of shaking and vibrating showed that 
the former gave results which depended on the moisture content of the soil, 
while the latter gave results in which the effect due to the moisture content was 
not apparent. 

It is concluded that the most striking result of the use of the vibrator was the 
fact that the colonies grew so quickly and attained their maximum develop¬ 
ment both in size and in numbers in such a short time as 4 days, whereas 
from 10 to 15 days are required when the ordinary methods of shaking are 
adopted. It is suggested that this is due to the organisms having been free 
from tlie enveloping colloidal gels in which they are normally embedded. 
Their metabolic products gradually accumulate in the "gels and so Inhibit the 
growth of the colony. Dispersion of the gel Involves the removal of these 
inhibiting substances, and rapid growth results. 

fact that counts of the same order were obtained by the plate method 
as by the direct method is considered to be fairly conclusive evidence that the 
low counts obtained by the usual shaking methods have little or no value. As 
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such counts usually range between one and several hundred millions, which is 
only a small fraction of the number found, it is considered more likely that the 
variations so far recorded are rather a measure of the ease with which a soil 
can be dispersed than of its bacterial content. 

An extensive bibliography is appended. 

The relation of the reaction and of salt content of the medium on nU 
trifying bacteria, 0. S. Meek and C. B. Lipman (Jour, Qen, PhynM,, 5 {1922}, 
No, 2, pp, 195^04, fig, 1), —Studies conducted at the University of California to 
determine the relations between nitrifying bacteria and the reactions and 
concentrations of their media are reported. Garden soil, blow-sand soil,, and 
peat soil were used to obtain the necessary bacterial cultures. 

In a comparison of H and OH-ion concentrations for the freshly inoculated 
cultures with those first showing nitrification, it was noted that both nitrite 
and nitrate-forming organisms from the garden soil withstood extremely high 
concentrations of OH-ion, in one case pH 13 and in the other pH 13.1. 
Both organisms, however, while able to live and function in solutions of high 
pH value at the time when they began to yield their characteristic products, 
reduced the pH value of their media to 10.3 and 10, respectively. At the 
lower concentrations of sodium hydroxid employed, there was relatively little 
change in the OH-ion concentration from the initial value to that char¬ 
acterizing the solution when nitrite formation was observed. This was not so 
true of nitrate formation. After these organisms had reduced the pH values 
of their media more alkali was added, bringing the OH-ion concentration 
back to the original value, but nitrification was thereby stopped. 

There was much less resistance to OH-ion concentration in the case of the 
I>eat soil organisms than in the case of the garden soil organisms, and no 
nitrate formation took place at pH values above 9.5. Even those organisms, 
however, produced nitrites from ammonia at a pH value of 9.3. This is taken 
to strengthen the evidence to the effect that the resistance of nitrifying 
bacteria to high OH-ion concentration is exceptional. 

The organisms from the garden soil ceased the production of both nitrites 
and nitrates at pH values below 5.4. The peat soil, on the other hand, not 
only continued the production of nitrites from ammonium salts in solution with 
the pH value below 5.4 but did so at a pH value of 4.1, which was the most 
acid medium employed. 

The results are taken to indicate that the peat soil organisms can not with¬ 
stand as much OH-ion but can resist much more H-ion than the nitrifying 
bacteria from the other soils. While the data were not conclusive they seem 
to indicate, in general, that the nitrate-forming bacteria are slightly more re¬ 
sistant to alkalinity than the nitrite-forming bacteria. 

Studies of the resistance of nitrifying bacteria to high salt concentraticms 
resulted in the conclusion that the toxicities of sodium chlorid and sodium 
carbonate to nitrifying bacteria are of about the same order of magnitude, 
but that sodium sulphate is not nearly so toxic as either of the other salts. 

Progress of nitiiflcatioii with time, with special reference to the peri* 
odic influence of time of year, B. Schonbrukk (Centbl Baku [etc.], £, AhU, 
59 (1992) t No, 2S--24, pp* 545^65, flga, 6), —Studies are reported, the results of 
which showed that the progress of nitrification and ammonification with time 
were influenced the most by temperature. Time of year had no influence in¬ 
dependently of temperature and other physical weathering influences. During 
a period of five months, presumably in winter, bacterial activity was low and 
Its increase to a maximum was gradual It was considered posflUile^ there¬ 
fore, for a maximum to occur In the i^riog. 
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Microbiol^caf analysis of soil as an index of soil fertility*—-VI, Nitri- 
dcation, S. A. Waksman (Soil Sci,, 16 (1928), No. 1, pp. 55^, /iff. i).— -In a 
further contribution to the subject from the New Jersey Bxi>eriment Stations 
(B. S. R., 50, p. 118), studies are reported on the nitrifying power of the soil. 
Tiie results indicate that nitrification studies can yield information for the 
differentiation of soil fertility as well as the study of numbers of microorgan¬ 
isms in the soil 

On the growth and respiration of sulphur-oxidizing bacteria, S. A. Waks¬ 
man and li. L. Staekey (Jour. Oen. PhysM., 5 (1923), No. 3, pp. 285-310, figs. 
6 ).—In a contribution from the New Jersey Experiment Stations, the results of 
a series of studies on the growth and respiration of Sulfomonas thiooxidam 
are reported. 

These showed that S. thiooxidans oxidizes elementary sulphur completely to 
sulphuric acid and sodium thiosulphate completely to sulphate. This organism 
differed in this respect from various other sulphur-oxidizing organisms, which 
either produced elementary sulphur from the thiosulphate or converted It into 
sulphates and persulphates. Tlie organism was found to derive its carbon from 
the carbon dioxid of the atmosphere, but was incapable of deriving it from 
carbonates or organic matter. 

The ratio between the amount-of sulphur oxidized to sulphate and the 
amount of carbon assimilated cliemosynthetically from the atmosphere was 
31,8 with elementary sulphur as a source of energy and 64.2 with thiosulphate. 
The higher ratio in the case of the thiosulphate was due to the smaller amount 
of energy liberated in the oxidation of the sulphur compound than in the elemen¬ 
tary form. Of the total energy made available in the oxidation of the sulphur to 
sulphuric acid, only 6.Ci5 per cent was used by the organism for the reduction 
of atmospheric carbon dioxid and assimilation of carbon. 

Sulphates did not exert any injurious effect upon sulphur ()xidation by S. 
thiooxidans. Any effect obtained >va8 due to the cation rather than the sul¬ 
phate radical. Nitrates exerted a distinctly injurious action both on the growth 
and respiration of the organism. There was a definite correlation between the 
amount of sulphur present and the velocity of oxidation, very similar to that 
found in the growth of yeasts and nitrifying bacteria. Oxidation reached a 
maximum with about 25 gm. of sulphur added to 100 cc. of medium. However, 
larger amounts of sulphur had no injurious effect. 

Dextrose did not exert any appreciable injurious effect in concentrations less 
than 5 per cent. The injurious effect of peptone began at 0.1 per cent concentra¬ 
tion, and brought sulphur oxidation almost to a standstill in a 1 per cent con¬ 
centration. Dextrose did not exert any appreciable intiueiice upon sulphur 
oxidation and carbon assimilation from the carbon dioxid of the atmosphere. 

8. thiooxidans was able to withstand large concentrations of sulphuric acid. 
The oxidation of sulphur was affected only to a small extent even by 0.25 
molar initial concentration of the acid. In 0.5 molar solutions the injurious 
effect became marked. The organism was able to produce as much as 1.5 molar 
acid without being destroyed. Growth was at an optimum at a H-ion concen¬ 
tration equivalent to pH 2 to 5.5, dropping down rapidly on the alkaline side 
but not to such an extent on the acid side, particularly when a pure culture 
was employed. 

It was possible to study the respiration of the sulphur-oxidizing bacteria by 
using the filtrate of a vigorously growing culture to which a definite amount 
of sulphur was added and incubating for from 12 to 24 hours. 

Brasman soils and protozoa, M. Pietibe and P. de Souza (Compi. Rend. 
Aead. Affr. France, 9 (1923), No. 25, pp. drd-d8I).-—Experiments on soil pro- 
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tozoa conducted In connection with studies of unproductive garden and field 
soils and virgin soils, all of which were well supplied with organic matter and 
mineral nutrients, are reported. The microbic flora of these soils were abundant 
but gradually decreased. 

The results are taken to indicate that the progressive sterility of these soils 
is due neither to bacteria nor protozoa, but to the accumulation of toxic 
products resulting from the prolonged growing of the same crops, and to the 
consequent increasing unavailability of chemical substances in the soil indls* 
pensable to active biological fermentation. 

Some protozoa found in certain South African soils, I, 11, H. B. 

THAM and E. Tayxor {So. African Jour. Soi., 18 (1922), No. 8-4, pp. if7SS93; 
19 (1922), pp. 840-371 ).—Studies conducted at the University of the Witwaters- 
rand, Johannesburg, are reported. 

Examination by direct observation and by water culture of a number of 
South African soils from the Cape Province, the Transvaal, and Natal, under 
conditions of cultivation varying from virgin soil to heavily cultivated sugar 
land, showed the presence of genera of protozoa belonging to the Sarcodina, 
Mastigophora, and Cillata. The genera and species varied considerably both 
with the locality and with the degree of cultivation of the soiL 

Pew trophic protozoa were detected in fresh nonwater-logged soil, the or¬ 
ganisms occurring mostly in the encysted condition. The largest number of 
species obtained from any one soil was 22 and the smallest number was 1. 
Examinations of water-logged soil showed the presence of trophic protozoa, 
which were relatively abundant as compared with those of nonwater-logged 
soils, and contained some different genera. The relative abundance of any one 
kind in different soils varied considerably. The sequence of appearance of the 
different groups of protozoa in water culture was usually Mastigophora, Cillata, 
and Sarcodina. Cillata were the most numerous as regards species, and the other 
two groups were about equal in this respect. From the point of view of actual 
numbers, the flagellates were the most numerous. The ciliates persisted longer 
in a culture than any other class of protozoa. 

Room temperature of from 15 to 20® C. (59 to 68® F.) produced better growths 
of protozoa in cultures than did higher temperatures. Darkness seemed to 
inake little difference in the rate of development of cultures. Dark, heavy 
soils containing much humus yielded more kinds of protozoa than sandy soils, 
the amount of organic matter apparently being a limiting factor. Samples of 
soil taken near the surface usually yielded more protozoa than deep samples. 
Transvaal and Natal soils collected toward the end of the summer, the rainy 
season, yielded more kinds of protozoa than those collected in winter. Culti¬ 
vated soils tended to yield more species than uncultivated soils. 

Cysts of protozoa were very closely attached to the soil particles. It was 
experimentally determined that the more flnely the soil was pulverized the more 
protozoal cysts could be detected. 

Relatively few bacteria appeared to occur in Soutli Afl*ican soils, probably 
due to the dryness^ and large amount of sunshine, causing partial sterllifiition. 
The ingestion of bacteria by amoebae, flagellates, and ciliates was observed on 
only a few occasions. 

Th^ second paper includes examinations made of more South African soils 
from the Cape Province, Transvaal, and Orange Free State. Some soils from 
southern Portuguese East Africa were also examined. An ihcrease in the 
number of genera and species of protozoa In water-logged soils was noted. 

Cultures of virgin and cultivated Karroo soil taken at 6 and 9 in. 4sep 
shovi^ differences in numbers of both organifisns and genera. A comparison 
of these soils with one another ahd with Liesbeek soil taken at a depth of 6 In. 
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Hbowed that tliree flagellates and one clliate were common to all. Tlie other 
protozoa showed divergei^e. The same soils taken at 9 in. deep contained one 
thecamoeha, three flagellates, and one dilate in common, but these organisms 
common to each soil were almost entirely different from those common to the 
same soils taken at a depth of 6 in. 

The culture area exposed appeared to influence the number of trophic pro¬ 
tozoa detected, shallow cultures yielding more organisiras than deeper ones. 
Darkness and light appeared to have little influence on the rate of development 
of protozoa in cultures, with one exception, where a reaction was noted to the 
sudden application of light. Fertile soils appeared to contain larger numbers of 
Individual protozoa than infertile soils. Cultivated soils, in general, while not 
yielding more species of protozoa than uncultivated soils, contained more pro¬ 
tozoan individuals in cultures. With reference to the sequence of the appear¬ 
ance of protozoa in cultures of soil from different depths, the flagellates ap¬ 
peared to develop relatively early in cultures from any depth of soil. Some 
cUiata appeared much earlier in cailtures than others. Seasonal variation in 
the protozoan fauna of certain soils is indicated. 

Soil survey of Perry County, Ark., E. B. Dketeu et al. (U. S, Dept. Agr., 
Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1020, pp. JI1+4^S-SS6, fig. 1, map 1). —^Thls 
survey deals with the soils of an area of 353,280 acres situated entirely within 
the Ouachita Mountains slightly northwest of the center of Arkansas. The 
topography varies from level to rugged and mountainous. The areas with 
poor drainage are said to be small as compared to the well-drained, undulat¬ 
ing valley areas and ridge slopes. 

The soils are of residual and alluvial origin, the former covering much the 
larger part of the county. Including rough stony land and riverwash, 30 
soil types of 13 series are mapped, of which the Hanceville stony loam and 
stony fine sandy loam cover 40.8 and 11.4 i)er cent of the area, respectively. 

Soil survey of the Brawiey area, Calif., A. E. Kocheb et al. (V, S. Dept. 
Agr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1920, pp. IV+6il-716, pis. 5, fig, i, 
maps 2). —This survey, made in cooperation with the California Experiment 
Station, deals with the soils of an area of 391,040 acres occupying the northern 
part of Imperial Valley in the extreme southern part of California. Physlograph- 
Ically the area is part of a depressed basin, the greater part of which is below 
sea level. The drainage of the entire area reaches the Salton Sea. The area is 
located in the southwest desert region, and the hot and dry climatic conditions 
are said to be plainly reflected in the character of the soils. Excepting cer¬ 
tain areas of wind-laid soils, the soli materials in the section below sea level 
are mainly of heavy texture, compact, characteristically chocolate brown or 
pui^lish brown in color, stratified, calcareous, and deficient in organic matter. 
Including dunesand, riverwash, rough stony land, and rough broken land, 29 
soil types of 8 series are mapped, of which the Imperial clay and silty clay cover 
20.4 and 16.8 per cent of tlie area, respectively. 

Soil survey of Dickinson County, Iowa, J. A. Elwetx and J. L. Boatman 
{U. 8. Dept. Agr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur, Soils, 1920, pp. TII+599-€S$, 
fig. 1, map 1). —^Thls survey, made in cooperation with the Iowa Experiment 
Station, deals with the soils of an area of 240,640 acres In northwestern Iowa. 
The topography varies from rolling to undulating and level,, averaging a gently 
rolling relief. Drainage ways reach all parts of the area except the level drift 
plains, but the drainage is sluggish and the channels range from tortuous to 
moderately regular in development 

The soils are mostly of glacial origin and are grouped as upland, terrace, and 
bottomland soils. Including muck, 19 soil types of 10 series are mapped, of 
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which the Clarion loam, Lamoure silty clay loam, and Webster silt loam cover 
40.4,15.8, and 10.5 per cent of the area, respectively. 

Soil survey of Dubuque County, Iowa, J. O. Veatch and C. Orbben 
(V, S, Dept Apr,, Adv, SheeU Field Oper. Bur, Soils^ 1920^ pp, in+S4S--d69, 
fig. If map 1 ),—^This survey, made in cooperation with the Iowa Experiment 
Station, deals with the soils of an area of 384,640 acres in northeastern Iowa. 
The topography in general is rolling to' moderately hilly, with a considerable 
area of bluffs and broken land along the Mississippi River. A complete system 
of streams has been developed providing thorough natural drainage. 

The soils are grouped as (1) those composed mainly of silt and very fine 
sand to a depth of from 3 to 5 ft. or more, (2) those characterized by a com¬ 
paratively high percentage of mineral particles coarser than silt or clay and 
ranging from fine sand to coarse sand and gravel, (3) those characterized 
by light brown or grayish brown and dark brown surface soils underlaid by 
yellowish and reddish clay and an impenetrable substratum of limestone at 
shallow depths, (4) those including sand, silt, and clay soils which are de¬ 
veloped on terraces and are of the same geologic origin, and (5) those devel¬ 
oped from alluvial deposits of the first bottoms or flood plains along the 
streams. The soils in general are said to be naturally fairly well supplied 
with organic matter, moderately retentive of moisture and of durable fer¬ 
tility. Silt loams greatly predominate, occupying nearly 85 per cent of the 
total area- Including riverwash, 20 soil types of 13 series are mapped, of 
which the Clinton and Tama silt loams cover 50.4 and 19.6 per cent of the area, 
respectively. 

The comparative crop effect of fertilizer chemiedis, cow manure with 
straw bedding or with planer shavings bedding, and of the latter supple¬ 
mented with phosphorus or potassium, B. L. Hautwkll, S. C. Damon, and F. 
K. Crandall (Rhode Island Sta. Bui, 196 (1923), pp. 3-^12 ).—The results of 
nine years* studies with a 3-year rotation of oat and pea bay followed by 
rutabagas, silage corn, and timothy and clover hay on xV^^^re plats of Miami 
silt loam soil are reported. 

The crops receiving straw manure averaged about a tenth larger tlian those 
receiving planer shavings manure. H«ay crops receiving shavings manure 
supplemented with acid phosphate or with potasli salts responded about 
the same to each addition. The crop of rutabagas increased only with the 
phosphorus, but these larger crops seemed to depress the yields of corn during 
the next year. 

Where fertilizer chemicals and no manure were used, the yields were about 
equal to those where manure only was used. The soil contained less water, 
organic matter, and nitrogen during the ninth year following an unusually 
dry period where fertilizer rather than manure had been used. Applications 
of lime and ashes resulted in a pH value of about 5.7. Where shavings manure 
was used, the pH and active aluminum determinations indicated a slight 
tendency toward more pronounced acid soil conditions than where straw 
manure was used. 

A 10«year fertilizer test on muck soil, M. E. McCollah (Western Wash-' 
ington Sta, Bimo, Bul,f 11 (lB24)f No, 5, pp, —The results of a 10-year 

fertilizer test with, corn, potatoes, kale, and mangels In a 4-year rotation on a 
typical acid muck soil are briefly presented, continuing previous reports 
(B. S. B., 42, p. 517). 

Potassium caused a much greater crop response than nitrogen, phosphorus, 
or lime, and is consideredl to be the most serious nutrient deficiency in this 
soli. Cow manure produced the highest yields of ail crops. A compieta 
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fertilizer containing considerable potash was next except on potatoes, where 
potassium sulphate alone gave slightly better results. 

Mangels yielded poorly under all treatments except cow manure and com¬ 
plete fertilizer. The potato crop was the most sensitive to a potash deficiency. 
Kale and corn responded very little to any fertilizer treatments except cow 
manure and complete fertilizer. They seemed able to adapt their growth to 
small quantities of potash, provided nitrogen was suflaclently abundant The 
unfertilized muclc soil, although deficient in potash, supported fairly good 
crops of kale and corn throughout the 10-year period. 

Some of the fertilizer treatments notably increased the resistance of kale, 
mangels, and potatoes to plant diseases. This effect was very consistent on 
potato crops receiving treatments of cow manure, complete fertilizer, potash, 
and potash with superphosphate. 

Healing of “Sick” soils, O. Nolte {ZUchr, Pflanzenerndhr. u, Diinouitft, 1 
(1922)^ No, 11, Wirtschaft-Prakt., pp. 526SS0), —The results of studies of soils 
rendered unproductive in the neighborhood of smelters and other industries 
are briefly summarized. In all cases studied it was found that these soils 
regained their productivity after proper treatment with mineral fertilizers, 
especially lime and nitrogen. 

Investigations of the manufacture of phosphoric acid by the volatiliza¬ 
tion process, W. H. Waggaman, H. W. Eastebwood, and T. B. Turley (17. S’. 
Dept, Agr, Bui. 1179 (1928)^ pp. 55, pis. 12, figs. 10). —A summary of the work 
done by the Bureau of Soils, on the manufacture of phosphoric acid by the 
volatilization process i.s presented, the purpose being to show Its commercial 
possibilities. Most of this work has been noted in the Record from time to 
time from other sources. 

Special attention is drawn to the work which has demonstrated conclu¬ 
sively the feasibility of driving off phosphoric acid from run-of-mine phosphates 
in large-scale operations by means of burning fuel. It has been shown that 
a furnace can be constructed which will withstand the combined effects of 
extremely siliceous slags and the high temperatures attained in this process 
for a protracted period. 

It is concluded that, if the data taken at times when the furnace api)enred 
to operate efficiently are indicative of normal working conditions, the volatiliza¬ 
tion method of producing phosphoric acid appears to be economically superior 
to the ordinary sulphuric acid method or to the electric furnace process. 

The significance of mica minerals as a source of potassium for plants, 
V. M. Goldschmidt and E. Johnson {Norges Geol, Vnderspk. No. 108 (1922), 
pp, 89, fig, l; ahs, in Chem, Ahs,, 17 (1928), No. 5, p. 8^5).—Data on the occur¬ 
rence, distribution, and composition of potash-bearing minerals In Norway 
are presented and discussed, particular reference being made to the avail¬ 
ability, of their potash contents. The average potassium content of Norwegian 
rocks was found to be with feldspar 16 per cent, muscovite 5, and biotite 10 
per cent. The last two are apparently of the most importance in Norway 
because of their wide distribution and the relative ease with which their 
potash content becomes available through weathering. Experiments showed 
that the potash content of the mica minerals is more easily soluble in reagents 
than that of feldspar. 

It Is concluded that the acid and salt solutions in the soil have a marked 
solvent action on tlie potassium in mica minerals, and that this process is an 
important factor In plant life in Norway. Lines for further investigations are 
suggested. 

Tlie Influence of calcic and xnagnoslc additions upon the outgo of sol- 
phates from a loam soil as measured by lysimeter leachings over an 8- 
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year period, W. H. MacIntibe, W. M. Shaw, and J. B. Young (Soil Soi., 16 
(19^), No, i, pp, figs, 8).—The results of an 8-year study, conducted at 
the Tennessee Experiment Station, of annual sulphate leachings from tanks 
containing surface soil and surface soil plus subsoil, as Influenced by nine 
different calcic and magnesic materials in different amounts and carried out 
by the use of 46 field lyslmeters, are reported. 

At the 8-ton rate calcium oxld, magnesium oxid, calcium carbonate, mag¬ 
nesium carbonate, lOO-mesh limestone, dolomite, and magnesite materially in¬ 
creased the loss of sulphates from the surface solL Compared with the initial 
annual outgo, there was a distinct diminution In all of the losses from the 
surface soil after the first year. The tendency of the subsoil losses was to 
increase from minimum initial outgo, the amount of increase depending upon 
the solubility of the alkali-earth addition. The differences between the 8-year 
outgo of sulphates from surface soil and from surface soil plus subsoil were 
greatest in the case of the native carbonate treatments. 

At the 32-ton rate calcium oxid had a distinctly depressing influence in 
contrast to the activating influence of the magnesium oxid and the carbonates. 
The sulphate losses from the surface soil decreased for all treatments except 
calcium oxid after the first year. Those from the subsoil tanks were greatest 
for the magnesium oxid and magnesium carbonate treatments during the 
second and third years, while the smaller losses from the less soluble materials 
and calcium oxid did not become maximum until the third or fifth years. 

At the 100-ton rate calcium oxid was exceedingly effective in stopping sul¬ 
phate losses from the surface soil, but after the fourth year the heavy addition 
became active in forcing sulphate from the subsoil zone. All other materials 
increased the surface soil losses to excessive amounts during the first year, the 
magnesium oxid and magnesium carbonate being the most active in this respect. 
Dolomite caused a maximum surface soil outgo for the 8-year period. Magne¬ 
sium oxid and magnesium carbonate were the first to force surface soil sul¬ 
phates through the subsoil, the largest amounts coming during the third year. 
The less soluble materials showed increased losses from the subsoil during the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh years. 

The Influence of magnitude of treatment varied. An increase in the applica¬ 
tions of burnt lime was followed by progressive depression of surface soil sul¬ 
phate outgo, but only the heaviest application depressed the total below that of 
the control. No consistent increase in sulphate outgo from the surface soil 
resulted from an increase in the rates of treatment of calcium carbonate, lime¬ 
stone, or magnesite. The sulphate increases in the subsoil leachings were found 
to be more dependent upon the solubility than the quantity of the alkali-earth 
additions, and ran parallel with increased concentration of the applied base 
in leachings. 

With the exception of calcium oxid at 32- and 100-ton rates, every treatment 
at each rate caused (jl loss of more than one-half of the original sulphur con¬ 
tent of the surface soil. With the same exception all treatments caused losses 
in excess of the rainfall sulphur. All treatments at the 8-ton rate Induced 
sulphate losses approximately 85 per cent of the sulphur available from all 
sources. The same was true of all surface soil losses resulting from the 32- and 
100-ton additions of magnesium oxid, calcium carbonate, magnesium carbonate, 
limekone, and magnesite. 

The sulphnr loss from each of the seven treatments at eaOh rate was less 
than the amount originally present in the soil plus subsoil. With the exer¬ 
tion of calcium oxid and limestone at all rates, dolomite and magnesite at the 
84on rate, and calcium carbonate at the 32-ton rate, each of the seven materials 
cau^ subsoil sulphate leachings in excess of the amount of sulphate carried 
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by the rainfall Unaltered subsoil stopped large amounts of sulphates, and 
the influx of calcium and magnesium salts served to diminish and even over¬ 
come this property and in some cases to push sulphate through the subsoil. 

Influence of calcic and magnesic treatments upon sulphate leachings 
from soil alone and with additions of ferrous sulphate, pyrite, and sul¬ 
phur, W. H. MacIntibb, W. M. Shaw, and J. B. Young (SM Sci., 16 (mS), 
No. S, pp* 159-182^ fiPB. 2).—In a further contribution to the subject, sulphate 
analyses of 614 collections from 22 lysimeters over a 5-year period are reported. 
These analyses were made in connection with a study of the loss of native 
stores of sulphurous materials and recoveries of sulphur derived from rainfall 
and 1,000-lb, per acre additions of sulphur as ferrous sulphate, pyrite, and ele¬ 
mentary sulphur, as these are influenced by various forms and amounts of 
calcic and magnesic materials. 

The results'showed that economic and eciuivalent applications of namt lime, 
magnesia, limestone, and dolomite were practically identical in their accelera¬ 
tive influences upon the oxidation of native sulphurous materials. The oxida¬ 
tion of powdered sulphur was increased by small amounts of both lime and 
magnesia. It was found, however, that undesirable losses may be caused by 
the injudicious pse of these in amounts which may be considered as within 
the practical range. Pyrite Is considered as a source of sulphur where less 
rapid generation is desired, particularly in an acid soil, since both lime and 
magnesia depressed the amounts of water-soluble sulphates formed. The use 
of excessive amounts of either calcium oxid or magnesium oxid is considered 
to be inadvisable in connection with either sulphur or pyrite. 

A&EICULTUEAl BOTANY. 

Effect of seeds upon H-ion concentration of solutions, W. Uudolb's (Boi. 
Gaz., 7i (1922)f No. 2, pp. 215-220). —In the course of a study on the effect of 
single salt solutions with definite osmotic concentration values upon absorp¬ 
tion by seeds (E. S. R., 47, p. 730), it was found that the H-ion concentrations 
of the solutions changed markedly during the process of imbibition. On account 
of the interest and importance of this phenomenon in connection with seed 
studies, single salt solutions of magnesium sulphate, sodium nitrate, calcium 
nitrate, sodium chlorid, potassium chlorid, and potassium carbonate were pre¬ 
pared, ranging in osmotic concentration values from 0.001 of an atmosphere 
to 7 atmospheres, ^e seeds used in connection with these solutions being corn, 
spring wheat, white lupine, watermelon, Canada field pea, Japanese buckwheat, 
dwarf Essex rape, and alfalfa. The work and results are presented in tabular 
detail with discussion. 

The H-ion concentrations of the solptions were markedly increased by con¬ 
tact with the seeds, even when strongly alkaline solutions of potassium car¬ 
bonate were used. The initial H-ion concentration of the solutions of each 
salt increased slightly with the progressive decrease in the total salt con¬ 
centration, but the pH values of all but the very dilute, solutions after soaking 
the seeds in them for 15 hours showed a striking similarity. The effect of the 
seeds upon the H-ion concentration of the solutions is strikingly shown in the 
case of potassium carbonate. 

The maximum reaction change which the seeds were capable of bringing 
about iu the small quantities of solution here used was accomplished in a 
comparatively brief period of time. 

The exact cause or causes of the rapid reaction change of the solutions has 
not been determined with absolute certainty. There are doubtless several 
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contributing factors, but probably the primary and principal factor is that 
directly related to ion absorption by the seeds, the H4on concentration in¬ 
creasing as the cations are removed from solution by absorption at a more 
rapid rate than the anions. This accords with the work of Pantanelli (£3. S. 
R., 85, p. 483), who concludes that salt intake by the cells of living plants is 
an absorption phenomenon of single ions and attributes the reaction changes 
of solutions in contact with the roots of green plants to the fact that some 
ions are absorbed at a more rapid rate than others. 

A comparison of the absorption of inorganic elements, and of the buffer 
systems of legumes and nonlegumes, and its bearing upon existing the* 
ories, J. D. Newton (Soil ScL, 15 (1928), No. 5, pp. 181^04^ flffs. 12). —^Th5 pri¬ 
mary object of these experiments was to study the selective action of different 
plants as measured by the proportions in which they absorb different elements 
from soils and nutrient solutions. It was thought advisable to take plants 
which under ordinary field conditions are believed to differ considerably in 
composition and to grow them under more carefully controlled conditions in 
order to discover whether the differences are really characteristic or simply 
the result of different environments. 

A second object was to examine the theory attributed to F. W. Parker and 
B. Truog regarding calcium and nitrogen relationships in plants, according to 
which the building up of proteins in plants involves the production of organic 
acids as by-products, which are neutralized and precipitated by calcium. 
Another object was to study the plant sap of legumes and nonlegumes, with 
special reference to calcium absorption. 

As to the general type of experimentation, in nearly all cases the legumes 
and nonlegumes were grown side by side in nutrient solutions, soil or sand 
cultures, and the plants or solutions analyzed at various stages of plant growth. 
The plants for the sap studies were grown similarly and were frozen immedi¬ 
ately after harvesting. Later they were thawed out, the expressed Juice was 
titrated with the hydrogen electrode, and samples were analyzed for certain 
elements. 

Comparisons, at four different stages of growth, of percentage composition 
and of ratios in which ion equivalents were absorbed produced no evidence 
of characteristic differences in the types of absorption from nutrient solutions 
by barley and peas or by barley and vetch. The evidence Indicates a charac¬ 
teristic difference in the type of absorption of barley and beans in the early 
stages. Beans (Speckled Cranberry) absorb more calcium in proportion to 
potassium from a given nutrient solution than do either barley or peas. The 
quantity of calcium absorbed by a plant does not necessarily, it is claimed, 
depend upon the quantity of nitrogen absorbed or metabolized. Peas were 
found to contain a much higher percentage of calcium than barley, and a 
considerably higher percentage of magnesium when they were grown side by 
side in an adobe soil. 

The quantity of cai^on dioxid given off from the roots of pea plants grown 
in sand cultures was very much greater than that given off from barley roots 
of similar size. 

Evidence was obtained in the case of barley, peas, and beans that the H-lon 
concentration of the plant sap was not appreciably increased by limiting the 
calcium supply. Analyses proved in these cases that there was actually leas 
calcium present in the sap and a smaller percentage In the plant as a whol^ 
The buffer effect of barley and pea sup was similar, but was greater in the 
case^of beans. 
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The Tiecoeity of protoplaenit F. Wkbeb (Naturw, Wchmohr,, 57 (1922), Jfo. 
9, pp. A review is given of studies on protoplasm as recorded, with 

citations to about 60 related contributions. 

Study of the early products of chlorophyll assimilation of carbon, E. 
RoroB (Schweiz. Apoth. Zip,, 69 (1921), Nos. 11, pp, 157^161; 12, pp, 175-178),-- 
In the work here briefly described the author claims to have shown that ex¬ 
perimentation reported by Klmpflin (E. S. R., 23, p. 330) and work ascribed to 
Pollaccl do not prove the presence of formaldehyde in the living plant, though 
it is claimed as possible, in ways indicated, to show evidence of its presence 
during assimilation. Related substances are indicated as localized or detected. 

Photocatalyses in plants, K. Borebch (Naturwiasenschaften, 10 (1922), No, 
22, pp, 595-512). —^This is largely an account of contributions by others on 
photocatalysis, a list of references to which studies is furnished. 

Protective power against salt injury of large root systems of wheat 
seedlings, W. P. Gericke (Dot, Qaz,, 7k (1922), No, 2, pp, 294-209),—Having 
found that wheat plants can be made to grow very large root systems as com¬ 
pared with top growth by utilizing certain properties of nutrient solutions, 
also that under certain conditions large root systems of wheat seedlings from 
four to six weeks old play an important part in the number of tillers the plant 
may produce, the author undertook experimentation where differences in the 
extent of the root systems of the plants would enter as the variable factor. 
It seemed reasonable to expect that the relative physiological values or growth 
efficiencies of different nutrient solutions, and the tolerance of plants to salts, 
were perhaps considerably affected by the extent of the root development of 
the test plants when placed in the media. The present paper bears upon an 
investigation on these points as carried out with plants having extensive or 
limited root systems in solutions indicated and rated as good, medium, or poor. 
The work and results are described in. some detail. 

The extent of the root system appears as an important factor affecting the 
magnitude of growth obtainable from a given nutrient solution. It is conceiv¬ 
able, therefore, that the extent of the root systems of plants constitutes an 
Important factor when plants are grown in the field. The common observance 
in the field of a greater tolerance for salts of older plants than young ones 
apparently can well be accounted for in their root systems. This, however, does 
not mean that differences in extent of root systems any given kind of plant 
may have are due only to causes operative in the external environment. Dif¬ 
ferences in root systems may also be due to genetic factors. 

Excretions from leaves as a factor in arsenical injury to plants, 0. M. 
Smith (Jour, Apr, Research [U, 8,], 26 (1923), No. 4, pp. 191-194)- —In con¬ 
nection with studies of the effect of calcium arsenate when applied to cotton 
plants for the control of the cotton boll weevil, the author found that dew on 
cotton plants contained large quantities of salts which in laboratory tests acted 
upon calcium arsenate so as to increase greatly the water-soluble arsenic 
content. It is believed that excretions from leaves must be considered in 
explaining arsenical injury to plants, and that this factor may be of value 
in estimating the suital^llty of an arsenical for a particular purpose. 

Hot^'Water treatment of sugar cane for insect pests.—A precaution, P. 
A. Yodbb and J. W. Ingbam (U, 8, Dept. Apr,, Dept, Circ, SOS (192S), pp, 4).—In 
connection with experiments for the control of insect pests of sugar cane by 
treating tiie seed cane with hot water, the effect on the plant was studied and 
it was found that the eyes of the cuttings were not killed in the pieces of 
stalks bearing single eyes, with temperatures up to 50** 0. (122^ F.) for the 
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dtiration of 80 minutes. However, if the plants were beginning to sprout the 
treatment proved injurious. If subjected to hot water, cane cuttings that had 
sprouted during winter storage should not be used. 

The effect of slope exposure upon the climate and vegetation of a hill 
near Maritsburg, U. D, Aitken {8. African Jour. SoL, 19 {1922)^ pp. 201-217, 
fig, 1), —The results of this preliminary Investigation, as summarized, show 
that marked differences exist in the character of the vegetation between the 
northern and southern slopes of the hill at Pietermaritzburg chosen for this 
experimentation. These differences are supposedly due principally to differences 
in the climatic conditions, but partly also to differences in the soil conditions. 
The two slopes show, even in the course of a single day, marked differences in 
such environmental factors as sunlight Intensity, air temperature, evaporation 
rate, and soil temperature. The soil on the southern slope is considerably more 
moist than that on the northern. Trees of Cussonia spicata show a higher 
transpiration rate on the southern slope than on the northern. 

Naturalization of plants [in New Zealand], G. M. Thomson (In The 
Naturalization of Animalft and Plant a in New Zealand. Cambridge, Eng.: 
Univ. Press, 1922, pp. 363-501, 569-607) Part 8 (chapters 11 and 12) of this 
work deals with plants introduced into New Zealand, over 600 species of which, 
as listed, have become more or less wild, reproducing by means of seed and ap¬ 
pearing to be more or less permanent. Reference is made also to several species 
of plants which have resisted all efforts to naturalize them. To a number of the 
introduced plants referred to, the author has appended the names of insects also 
introduced which pollinate or at least visit the flowers of some si)ecles. An ex¬ 
tended bibliography and an index refer to both animals and plants. 

Agricultural bacteriology, J. K. Gbeamss (Philadelphia: Lea d Fehiger, 1922, 
pp. XV+17-4S7, figs. 4S)^ —The organisms wnsldereil in agricultural bacteriol¬ 
ogy are specifically the most numerous, chemically the most active, and 
economically the most important known. The present work, Intended for the 
use of teachers and students in agriculture, presupposes a knowledge of ele¬ 
mentary chemistry. In its preparation, the author has gone into considerable 
detail in dealing, for example, with soils, though in case of such matters as 
milk, water, and sewage, where good, complete volumes are already available 
only a bare outline is furnished. 

Lists of related literature are given in connection with most of the 36 chap¬ 
ters, and the last of these closes with a list of additional works which are 
recommended. 

Morphology and biology of bacteria, F. LbHNis (Centbl. Baht, [etc,], 2, 
Abt, 56 {1922), No. 23-24, pp. 529-544, pis. 2, fig. J).—Facts are outlined indi¬ 
cating that among bacteria, protozoa, lower fungi, and algae far more num¬ 
erous analogies exist than are to be expected from current statements regard¬ 
ing the uniformity and simplicity of bacteria. 

Further studies on the morphology of bacteria, H. Bergstiund (Jour. 
Boot., 8 (1923), No. 4, pp. 365-372, pi. 1, fig. J).—The author discusses! theories 
concerning forms in bacteria supposed to be organs of sexual and asexual mul¬ 
tiplication, describing Gfpherical, ovoid, or club-shaped bodies, found by himself 
in certain species, and regarded as chlamydospores. 

Helatin liquefaction by bacteria, M. Levine and D. G. OABPSNim (Jour. 
Bad., 8 (1928), No. 4, pp. 297-606, figs. 2).—Though liquefaction of gelatin is 
generally recognized and employ^ as a fundamental criterion for the differen- 
tiation of bacterial cQieeies, the methods in vogue for observing this property 
Eite itUl crude and unreliable. A method capable of being employed over a vride 
of temperature for measuring the rate of liquefaction of gelatin by 
bacteria is mpch needed. In this preliminary paper some observations are 
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recorded on the change in viscosity and formol (Sdrenson) titration of gelatin 
subjected to bacterial decomposition. 

The change in viscosity of a gelatin medium and simultaneous rate of in* 
crease of the formol titration was observed^ with seven organisms. The 
viscosity was found to drop before the formol titration began to rise. The 
rate of increase in formol titration serves to distinguish two types of gelatin 
liquellers. 

A standardized method for ascertaining the change in viscosity of gelatin 
culture media should be far superior to the present methods of detecting 
gelatin liquefaction. A temperature of 40° C., which is slightly above the 
gelation points is suggested as desirable for this purpose and is now under 
Investigation. 

GENETICS. 

Genetics, M. G. VKKrooRTEN {Rev, G6n. Agron., n. sen, IS (192S), Nos, 2, pp, 
SS’-iSt fig, 1; S-i, pp , 94-101, fig, 1; 5-6, pp , 105-126), —This is k popular pre¬ 
sentation of the principles of genetics, discussing Mendelism and related pheno¬ 
mena in particular. 

The modern theory of genetics and the problem of embryonic develop¬ 
ment, T. H. Moiujan (Physiol. Rev., S (1923), No, 4, pp, 608-627, figs , 8 ),— 
This is a brief review of the theory of genetics, with final reference to the lack 
of a scientific explanation of the manner by which the genes in tlie chromo¬ 
somes determine body cliaracters. 

Theories basing studies on Oenothera, E. Lehmann (Die Theories der 
Oenotheraforschung: Orundlagen zur Experimentellen Vererbungs- und Ent- 
ivivklungslehre. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1922, pp. XVlIl+526, pi . 1, figs. 207 ).— 
As a basis for experimental studies on heredity and development^ the author 
offers this comprehensive work with bibliography (374 titles) presenting 
theories and facts as known in connection with species, hybrids, and mutants 
of Oenotliera. 

Factors w^hich determine otocephaly in guinea pigs, S. Wkight and O. N. 
Eaton (Jour, Agr, Research [ If , E,], 26 (1923), No. -4, pp . 161-182, pi , 1, flgSL 
8). —^Eighty-two cases of otocephaly which have occurred in the stocks of 
guinea pigs at the U. S. D. A. Experimental Farm at Beltsvilie, Md., are classi¬ 
fied according to the grades of this condition shown and according to their 
breeding. The grades rangcnl from 1 in which there was reduction of the 
lower Jaw to 11 In which tlie proboscis and all the visible external organs of 
the head have disappinired except two small ears. Fifty of the 82 cases occurred 
in the inbred family No. 13 (E. S. R., 48, p. 263), 3 in the crossbred, stock and 
1 in the control stock, the balance being fairly well distributed over 9 other in- 
bred families. The i)ercentage of otocephaly, based on total young born, was 1.54 
In family 13, 0.93 per cent in family 19, and less than 0.34 per cent in all the 
other families, averaging 0.11 per cent for the inbred families after excluding 
family 13. A more careful study of family 13 sliowed that in certain sublines 
as high as 21.5 per cent of otocephaly occurred. The sexes of the abnormal 
animals were unequal, 55 being females, 26 males, and 1 undetermined. 

The factors influencing the cause of this abnormality seemed to be difficult 
to determine. The more frequent occurrence within certain inbred lines and 
sublines tends to point toward the operation of genetic factors, but, considering 
the rate of appearance in other strains and crossbreds, it secerns difficult to show 
cause for this condition on the basis of Mendelian segregation or mutation. 

Several hypotheses were offered but shown to be inadequate, the authors 
finally concluding that the fundamental cause was probably delay or irregularity 
In implantation of the embrjfb at a critical moment in ontogeny. Unfavorable 
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environmental conditions as measured by size of litters, percentage of young 
raised to 83 days of age, mortality of litter mates, birth weights, etc,, tend to 
increase the percentage of otocephall bom. Litter mates of otocephali are 
little if any more likely to suffer the defects than nonlitter mates. It is 
suggested that genetic factors may play a part in causing the condition by 
accelerating or inhibiting metabolism. 

Ohromosonie relationships and genetic behavior in the genus ]>roso* 
phila.«-r-lt A comparison of the chromosomes of different species of Bro* 
sophila, C. W, Mktz and M. S. Moses (Jour. Heredity, 14 (192$),]No, 5, pp. 
195--204f if 5).—The 12 different types of chromosome groups which 

have been found in the genus Drosophila are described, as well as the chromo¬ 
some group in the Oladochaeta nebuloaa. The possible relationship between 
tliese different types is indicated and discussed. 

The inheritance of spangling in poultry, G. Lefevue and E. H. Ruckee 
(Qeneticsy 8 (^1923), No. 4, PP- S67-Jt89, figs. 35). —A number of crosses to de¬ 
termine the mode of inheritance of spangling that exists in the Silver Spangled 
Hamburg have been made at the University of Missouri. A cross between a 
Brown Leghorn female and a Silver Spangled Hamburg male produced 3 black 
and 22 spangled birds with more or less solid black in the tail and in certain 
cases in the body feathers. In the reciprocal cross 19 spangled cocks with* 
black tails and 3 black cocks were produced, while the hens were all black 
with a little golden brown lacing on the neck. The Fa generation and back 
crosses made clearly demonstrated that the spangling character was due to a 
dominant factor located in the Z-chromosome. The black birds in the first cross 
and the black males in the second cross noted above were shown to behave 
genetically as birds heterozygous for spangling. The variations in the amount 
of black in spangled birds Indicate that modifiers for black are present which 
may obscure the appearance of spangling from certain birds or from the entire 
bird. Another unexpected condition was the replacement of the white in the 
spangling pattern of several birds by a golden bay color which is probably 
recessive to white. 

Heritable characters of maize, XIV—XVI (Jour. Heredity, I 4 (1923), 
Nos. S, pp. 243-251, figs. 6; 7, pp. 297-200, fig. 1; 8, pp. 349-251, figs. 2). —Previ¬ 
ous numbers of this series have been noted (E. S. R., 49, pp. 632, 826). 

XIV. Branched ears, J. H. Kempton.—The type of branched ear studied ap¬ 
peared among the progeny of a selfed ear of a Pawnee Indian variety and is 
characterized by from one to -many 4-rowed branches at the base of the ear, usu¬ 
ally with fully developed seeds. These branches are naked but are inclosed in the 
husks enveloping the ear. This form of branching was not inherited accord¬ 
ing to the Mendelian system, and It was not found possible to isolate a uni¬ 
form branch-eared strain or even to approach that condition. Repeated self- 
pollination did not serve to stabilize the amount of branching, and the percent¬ 
age of nonbranched plants did not decline. About five normal plants to one 
bearing branched ears were produced. The variability of branching is con¬ 
sidered as a phenomenon of expression rather than transmission. The branched 
charact^ seems to be recessive to the normal form. 

XV. Oermless seeds, M. Demerec.—^In germless seeds (Qm, gm), described 
as an inherited character, the endosperm is developed normally, but the em- 
brjo is almost or entirely lacking. Germless seeds were found in most com¬ 
mercial varieties of which selfed progenies were examined. The germless con¬ 
dition was found to be recessive to normal. Segregations in 63:1, 15:1, 8:1» 
and d : 7 ratios were observed, whicdi is held to indicate the presence of at least 
four genetic factors for germless. Three of them are triplicate genea 
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XVI. Dead leaf marffifts, J. H. Kempton.—^Dead leaf margins, a character 
becoming noticeable about the time the tassel appears but before the flowers 
are mature, affects the upper 6 to 8 blades, usually embracing a leaf or two 
below the ear node. Crosses made between plants showing the dead margins 
cliaracter and 10 or 15 other aberrant forms gave indications that in addition 
to the character dead margins the progeny is affected with some lethal factor, 
as many of the hybrid seeds fall to grow. Four hybrids, grown successfully, 
all had normal leaves in the Fi generation, while in the Fa dead leaf margins 
reappeared in about 25 per cent of the planta From an analysis of small 
progenies, dead margins seems to be unrelated genetically to brachytic culms, 
ramose Inflorescence, sweet endosperm, sun red plant color, two factors for 
lineate leaves, and a chlorophyll disorder, yellow leaf spot. 

An effect of X-rays on the linkage of Mendelian characters in the flrst 
chromosome of Drosophila, J. W. IVIavob (Genetics, 8 (1923), No, 4, PP- 555- 
366, figs, 2 ),—study has been made of the amount of crossing-over in the 
X-chromosome of the X-rayed and control stocks of Drosophila used in the 
exi)eriments on nondisjunction previously described (E. S. R., 50, p. 226). 
The technique employed in treating the flies is more fully described here than 
in previous papers. 

In the first experiment the doses given to the females before mating varied 
from 21 to 49 D (D equals a dose of 1 milliampere at a distance of 10 cm. 
from the target during a time of 1 minute, furnislied by a water-cooled 
Coolidge X-ray tube with tungsten target operated at 50,000 volts, root mean 
square, alternating current). The pairs of flies were allowed to remain in 
individual bottles for 6 days, after which they were changed to other bottles 
where they remained for 8 days. There was no significant difference between 
crossovers percentages of the offspring of the X-rayed and control females 
in the flrst bottles, but in the second bottles there were 28 i)er cent of cross¬ 
overs in the controls and only 12 per cent of crossovers in the offspring of 
X-rayed females. The results also indicate that the crossover values decrease 
as the X-ray dose is increased. 

In the second experiment 3 groups of flies were treated, the dose and the 
time in giving each varying as follows: Group 1 35 D treated for 3 minutes 
17 seconds, group 2 38 D treated for 2 hours 15 minutes, and group 3 36 D 
treated for 20 hours 20 minutes. The flies in this experiment were transferred 
to new bottles every 3 days. The following table shows that the crossover 
values were in conformity with those of the first experiment: 


Crossover values of offspring from X-rayed and control flies. 


Group. 

Egra of X-rayed females laid during 
dffterent periods after treatment. 

Eggs of control females laid during 
dilTereut periods after treatment. 

l-edays. 

4-6 days. 

7-9 days. 

10-12 

days. 

1-3 days. 

4-6 days. 




. Pir et. 

Perct, 

Peret. 

Perct, 

Perct, 

Perct, 

Per cf. 

Per ct. 

1 ... 

27,7 

210 

6,7 

9.6 

308 

30.4 

26.6 

25.8 

2 . 

26.3 

26.8 

11.6 

12.7 

29.0 

33.5 

26.7 

32.0 

« . 1 

27.6 

27.6 

11.4 

8.4 

29.4 

31.3 

32L7 

28.1 


No evidence of a decrease in the crossover percentages was shown by the 
offspring of the daughters of the X-rayed females. In explaining the results, 
the author states that the seeming reduction in crossing-over may have been 
due to an increase in the amount of double crossing-over, since eosin and 
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miniature were the only two loci involved. The most peculiar phenomenon 
was that the X-ray dose lasting 3 minutes 17 seconds was operative on the eggs 
laid over a period of 6 days. 

Further data on webbed toes, W. E. Castle (Jour. Heredity, H (IQtS), 
No, 5, pp. 209, 210, fig. i).—^More data on webbed toes (E. S. R., 48, p. 66) are 
presented, In which the abnormal condition occurred only In a part of the 
females in the pedigree given. The author suggests that if the usual method 
of transmission is in the Y-chromosome there has been a crossing-over of the 
gene to the X-chromosome. It is also stated that a simpler explanation would 
be that the character depends on a dominant gene located in an autosomep 

The mechanism and physiology of sex determination, R. Goldschmidt, 
trans. by W. J. Dakin (London: Methuen d Co. Ltd., 1923, pp. VIII+259, pU. 
6 , flge. 107). —This book Is an English translation of the work of Goldschmidt, 
with some revisions and additions by the author which have brought it up to 
date. The mechanism of sex determination is reviewed, but the greater portion 
of the book deals with intersexuality and the author’s theory as to its cause, 
based largely on observations with the gipsy moth and much other biological evi¬ 
dence which has been presented by different investigators. Secondary sexual 
characters, hermaphroditism, and parthenogenesis and their relation to sex 
determinations are also discussed. Other chapters deal with sex ratios and 
sex determination in man. 

Studies in intersexuality.—II, Sex reversal in the fowl, F. A. E. Cbew 
(Boy. 8oc. [London] Vroc., Ser. B, 95 (192S), No. B 667, pp. 256-278, pis. 2, figs. 
3 ).—description of the anatomical and histological condition of the genital 
organs of eight fowls which have been transformed with greater or less com¬ 
pleteness from females into males is given. The birds studied Include a hen 
which laid eggs and hatched chickens, but which in later life wa« gradually 
transformed to a male which was able to fertilize the eggs of another hen when 
mated with her. 

GHie histological studies of the gonads from these birds, in conjunction with 
Goldschmidt’s theory of the effect of internal secretions in the production or 
alteration of sex, has aided the author in establishing a hypothesis for these 
cases. He suggests that during embryonic life the female-determining sub¬ 
stances are in excess and oocytes are formed, but that at any time when con¬ 
ditions are unfavorable for the continuation of oocyte formation and growth, 
as might result through pathological conditions in the ovary or physiological 
exhaustion, spermatic tissue is differentiated in the ovary from the invading 
peritoneum and the animal takes on the characters of the male even to the 
production of active sperms. 

A review of similar cases reported by other authors is also given. The pre¬ 
vious study of this series has been noted (E. S. R., 50 p. 130). 

Histological studies on the gonads of the fowl.—The histological 
basis of sex reversal H. B. Fell (Brit. Jour. Expt, Biol, 1 (1923), No. 1, pp. 
97-130, pU. 3).—This is a report of the more detailed histological studies of the 
gonads of the eight intersexual fowls described by Crew as noted above. 

On different sex ratios in Drosophila melanogaster, G. Bonnier (Ztsohr, 
Induktive Abstain, u, Vererbungslehre, 31 (1923), No. 1-2, pp. 153-169, fig. 1 ).— 
Investigations of the action of lethal factors in modifying sex ratios in Dro¬ 
sophila are reported from the University of Stockholm. Individuals carrying 
the^o lethal factors h and If (previously described)* in one X-chromosome 
were crossed with another strain carrying a third lethal facto>r k, and the 

»Acta Zoo!., S (1922). No. 1, pp. 185-152. ^ 
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exceptional females resulting when crossed to wild type males produced off¬ 
spring having a sex ratio of 10 females to 1 male. The two factors li and Ir 
were shown in the earlier paper mentioned to produce sex ratios In the off¬ 
spring of 2.21 females to 1 male. The lethal factor k is thought to kill the male 
embryos during an early stage In their development. A fourth sex-linked 
lethal factor is also described and approximately located in the chromosome 
at locus 63. By its lethal action on the females it produces an approximate 
sex ratio of 1 female to 2 males. 

In discussing the primary sex ratio (sex ratio at conception) of Drosophila, 
the author has found that this ratio may be derived by the following equation: 

loo/l 

In this, a equals the ratio of males to 100 females in regular, and 6 equals a 
similar ratio in exceptional, flies. 

On “ maternal Inheritance,” H. Uda (Genetic% 8 (1923), No, i, pp, S22-SS5, 
fig. 1). —The behavior of brown and normal slate egg color in silkworms in 
crosses made at the College of Agriculture. Tsu, Japan, is reported. The nor¬ 
mal coUh' was apparently dominant to the brown, but the Fi generation was 
always like the female parent, though the Fs eggs segregated in ratios of 3 
normal to 1 brown whether the FiS were brown or normal. They were thus 
apparently genotypically the same. The author offers the explanation that at 
this early stage in development the sperm characters had not had sufficient op- 
IK)rtunlty to influence the color of the eggshell. The^ results of other experi¬ 
ments are cited which tend to substantiate this explanation. 

Studies in inheritance in cotton.—T, History of a cross between Gossyp- 
lum herbaceum and G. neglectuni, G. L, Koittjr (India Dept, Agr, Mem., 
Dot, Ser., 12 (1923), No. 8, pp. 71-133, pi. 1, figs. 7).-—An account of the charac¬ 
teristics and behavior of a cross between a pure line of the Kumpta variety 
(E. S. R., 44, p. 829 ; 45, p. 634) of G. herbaceum, known as Dharwar No. 1, and 
a pure line of G. ncglectum rosea isolated from the narrow-lobed, white-flowered 
type of Sholapur cotton. The parents were very similar as to general type of 
plant and seed weight, but had many contrasted characters. The characters 
considered in this study Included color of the cotyledonary stalk, shape of leaf, 
color of flower, length of petal, presence of nectaries, ginning percentage, and 
length of staple. The correlation between ginning percentage and staple was 
also dealt with. 

Delayed germination and the origin of false wild oats, R. J. Gakbeb and 
K. S. Qtjisenbebry (Jour. Heredity, U (1923), No. 6, pp. 267-274, figs. 2). —Ex¬ 
perimental evidence presented in tliis contribution from the West Virginia 
Experiment Station indicates that, in hybrids between Avena sativa and A, 
fatua, delayed germination characteristic of wild oats is an inherited recessive 
character and that it is somewhat loosely linked with the fatua type of seed 
articulation. The fact that delayed germination was not found in seed from 
homozygous false wild, heterozygous false wild, or sativa plants seems to show 
that the origin of false wild oats (E. S. R., 48, p. 33) is more reasonably ex¬ 
plained by mutations than by natural crossings. 

Oestrus, ovulation, and menstruation, G. W. Cobneb (Physiol. Rev., S 
(1923), No. 4, pp. This Is a comprehensive review of oestrus and 

ovulation, with the attending physiological changes in mammals and more 
especially with reference to their relation to the time of menstruation in the 
primates. The bibliography includes 81 references. 
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The governing growth factors, K A. Mitscherlioh, trans. by K. A. 
Bondobff (Nord. Jordbrugiforak., No, 1, pp. Jfii-i&i).—This article is a 
translation into Danish of a lecture on the subject given by the author at a 
meeting of the Danish Scientific Society. Pot culture and field culture experi¬ 
ments are discussed with regard to the control of different factors affecting 
the results and to the probable error, together with its elimination. The 
various growth factors are considered with reference to their relative impor¬ 
tance, and the numerical expression of their values is worked out and explained. 
In conclusion it is pointed out to what extent a determination of the values of 
soil and other growth factors is possible. 

[Soil reaction and plant development], 0. Abehenius {Meddel, Central- 
anst Forsoksv. Jordhruksomrddet, No. 245 (1928), pp. 14, fig. 1 ).—^Experiments 
were conducted in 1922 with 17 different field crops, the plants being grown in 
boxes, on soils given a definite H-ion concentration, ranging from pH 3 to pH 
10 with unit intervals except from pH 6 to pH 8 where the intervals were only 
one-half. 

The results, regarded as preliminary, indicated that while the soil reaction 
is an important factor in plant growth, the same H-ion concentration may show 
wide variations in plant production. Dwarfing of the plants occurred with a 
reaction of pH 3 to pH 4 and also when the concentration stood at pH 9 to 
pH 10, while chlorosis was generally associated with high alkalinity but oc¬ 
curred also on soils with acid reaction. The two H-ion concentrations giving 
the highest yields for a number of crops in the experiment were as follows: 
Dala oats pH 5 and pH 8, Rubin spring wheat pH 7 and pH 5, timothy pH 9 
and pH 4, red clover pH 6 and pH 5, alfalfa pH 8 and pH 7, flax pH 4 and pH 
6, and sugar beets pH 8 and pH C. Most of the other crops under investigatiou 
showed similar variations. 

The effect of one crop on another, R. W. Thatcher (Jour. Amer. Soc. 
Agron., 15 (1928), No. 8, pp. 3Si-338).—Review of experimental data revealed 
indications of a deleterious efCect exerted by some crops upon others when 
grown together on the same land in the same season. Under certain unfavor¬ 
able soil conditions as to soil acidity, an injurious effect upon the crop of a 
succeeding season may be produced by preceding crops. This is undoubtedly 
of a different order from the association effect and Is probably due to a 
definite chemical effect upon certain elements In the soil, notably aluminum, 
and seems to be remedied by maintaining a neutral soil reaction. No positive 
proof of the nature of the causative agent or agencies for either the beneficial 
or the injurious effect of one crop upon another has appeared, and definite 
proof that observed injurious effects on a second crop are due to toxic chemical 
substances in the soil produced by or in association with the first crop has 
not yet been established. 

Field crops, A. D. WmsoN and C. W. Wabbubton (Bt. Paul, Uinri.: Webb 
Pub. Co., 1928, rev. ed., pp. 515, figs. 167 ).—In this edition of a work noted ear¬ 
lier (E. S. R., 40, p. 622), statistics of acreage and production are brought 
forward as far as possible and other changes made which are believed to 
harmonize with the latest information. 

[Field crops work at the Alaska Stations], 0. C. Geobqeson {Alaska Btaa. 
Bpt?1922, pp. 2-7, pi. i),—Investigations reported on in continuation of earlier 
studies (B. S. E., 49, p. 426) comprised varietal and field trials with gprlng 
and winter wheat, barley, oats, alfalfa, clover, sweet clover, and field peas. 
Notj^jl are included on Yiela craeea and on oats, grasses, and other crops for 
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silage. Hybridization work with cereals, carried on by O. W. Gasser, is 
described briefly. 

Crops (Kam, State Bd. Agr„ Bien, Bpt 2S (1921-22), pp. 152-156, 169-184, 
figs, Articles of Interest to the agronomist include Wheat Possibilities in 
Kansas, by H. M. Bainer; Sudan as a Pasture Grass, by P. W. Bnns; Potato 
Baising in Kansas, by G. E. Kelsey; and Methods of Controlling and Eradicat¬ 
ing Bindweed, by L. E. Call (E. S. R., 49, p. 427). 

[Field crops work in Porto Bico In 1922], T. B. McCi^land, T. Bbeggisb, 
W. P. Snydeb, and J. A. Saldana (Porto Rico Sta, Rpt, 1922, pp. 4-d, 9, 10, 
11 )*—The progress of earlier work Is reported on (E. S. R., 48, p. 226). 

The effect of the length of day and consequently the season of planting was 
very pronounced on Tephrosia Candida, Of eight species of Crotalaria com¬ 
pared, C, junoea at 2.5 months after seeding had the best development. 

Key West led the sweet potato varieties, and S. P. I. No. 46801 was foremost 
among the yams. Staked yams gave a yield averaging 41 per cent greater 
than unstaked. Spacing tests were made with varieties of yautlas and taros. 
Breeding work carried on with c(»rn, rice, cowpeas, soy beans, and mungo beans 
is described briefly. In the progeny of a cross with black Venezuelan beans, 
blackness of the seed coat was found to be dominant over whiteness and 
glossiness over dullness. 

[Field crops investigations in the Virgin Islands, 1022], J. B. Thomp¬ 
son ( Virgin Islands Sta. Rpt. 1922, pp. 2-5, pi. 1, fig . 1). —Experimental work 
reported on in continuation of earlier work (E. S. R., 48, p. 332) Included the 
production and comparison of sugar cane seedlings and varieties; variety 
tests with cowpeas, soy beans, and sweet potatoes; and the development of 
a table corn resistant to the corn earworm (Heliothis obsoleta), A probable 
bud mutation In the Bigwig sweet potato is described. In growing sweet 
potato seedlings, unscarified seed germinated very irregularly, plants coming 
up from 3 to 75 days after planting. 

[Field crops work in Nova Scotia, 1022], W. W. Baird and W. S. Blair 
(Canada Expt. Farms, Rpts. Supts. 1922, Tsappan (N. S.) Farm, pp. 21S2, 37- 
39, ^7-67, fig. 1; Kentville (N. S.) Sta., pp. 15-21, 40-50, 55-66, fig. 1).—Investi¬ 
gations reported on comprise varietal trials with spring wheat, oats, barley, 
corn for silage, buckwheat, sunflowers, potatoes, mangels, carrots, swedes, and 
sugar beets; fertilizer tests with potatoes and on pasture meadows and 
marshland; seeding experiments with potatoes, alfalfa, sunflowers, miscel¬ 
laneous forage crops, and mixtures for hay; cost studies; and rotations. 

Third report on the activities of the Agricultural Council [Denmark,] 
(Beret. Landhr, Raadets Virks, [Denmark], 3 (1922), pp. 102+819, figs. 48 )-— 
The activities of the council for the year ended December 31, 1922, are briefly 
reviewed, and the commercial relations having a more or less direct bearing 
on the agriculture of Denmark are outlined, mainly in reports of the foreign 
service of the country. 

Experiments with grass mixtures at the Ijeteeusuo (Finland) experi¬ 
ment station, 1907—1919, E. F. Simula (Smmen Suoviljelysyhdist. [Finska 
Mosskulturfor,] TieteeU, Julkaisu. No. 3 (1923), pp. 103+15, figs. 2). —^Ten seed 
mixtures were seeded in 1906 on lowland moor, receiving from 100 to 400 cubic 
meters of loam and from 200 to 400 cubic meters of sand per hectare, and the 
hay yields and botanical composition of the plats from 1907 to 1913 are tabu¬ 
lated and discussed. In 1911, 11 grasses and mixtures were sown on a 
drained lowland moor where the water table was controlled by ditches with 
dams (E. S. R., 42, p. 29). Yield and botanical data were obtained from 
1912 to 1919, inclusive. Some of the plats in the second series were loamed 
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and others received from 1,000 to 3,000 kg. of lime per hectare (890 to 2,670 
Iba per acre). 

Weather conditions had a very large induence on the annual yield and the 
anality of the hay. Raising of the water table by means of ditches with dams 
noticeably increased production. Addition of loam and sand to the land greatly 
aftected the production and botanical composition of the hay, whereas the 
Influence of lime was not so distinct 

In the experiment started in 1906 the total yield of the mixtures on loamed 
and unloamed moor varied between 3,778 and 4,813 kg. per hectare. A mixture 
of Alopeourua pratensis 5 kg,tPhleum pratense 10, Festuca eJatior 5,TrifQUum 
pratense 7, T, hpbridum 3, Poa pratertsis 5. and Cynosurua cristatiis 4 kg. gave 
the best yields. On sanded and unsanded lowland moor the yields varied 
from 3,887 to 5,298 kg. per hectare, with the same mixture leading. In tlie 
test started in 1911 on drainetl lowland moor the total yield varied during 
eight years from 5,509 to 7,215 kg., with a mixture of Phleum pratense 8 kg., 
IT. pratense 6, T. hyhridum 3, Arena elatior 4, Anthyllis vulneraria 2, Lolium 
perenne 4, L, italicum 5, Bromus arvensis 1, and Mcdicago lupuli/na'2 kg., 
giving beat results. 

Alopecurus pratensis persisted well in both series, being much better on the 
loamed lowland moor than on the unloamed. Sanding also favored its per¬ 
sistence. P. pratense behaved admirably in both tests. The first cutting was 
always good; the second, however, was not siitisfactory in the first series, 
r. pratense was better in the first than in the second series and generally 
lasted much better on loamed and sanded lowland moor than on untreated 
land. T, hyhridum did not equal T, pratense, but where the land had been 
treated its duration was much longer than without treatment. Dactylis 
glomerata was not satisfactory on untreated lowland moor, doing better on 
the sanded and loamed land. F. elatior persisted somewhat better than D, 
ylomerata in the untreated land. Poa pratensis maintained itself well in the 
plats but increased rather slowly. L. perenne, B. arvensis, and C, cristatus 
behaved poorly in the first series and were worse in the second. They are not 
considered safe on lowland moor in the climate of Finland unless persistent 
stocks can be bred. Avena elatior, L, italicum, B, inermis, T, repens, Lotus 
uliginosus, L. corniculatus, Vida sefnum, M, lupulina, and Anthyllis vulneraria 
were of very limited duration In tlie test started in 1911. T. pratense from 
Scotland, Anthoxgnthum odoratum, Agrostis stolonifcra, and Carum oarui were 
also rather low in persistence. Native V. cracca and Lathyrus pratensis main¬ 
tained themselves fairly well in the series seeded in 1906. Phalaris arundi- 
nacea and arundinacea, each seeded alone, thrived well and produced, on 
the average, satisfactory first and second cuttings. 

Adventitious grasses found in the greatest numbers in some mixtures on the 
unloamed moor were F, rubra, F. ovina, A. vulgaris. A, stolonifera, Poa pra- 
tensis, P. serotina, Aira caespitosa, and Calamagrostis striata. Weeds appear¬ 
ing in the plats are listed. Their growth In meadows at this station has been 
noted earlier (B. S. R., 38, p, 141). In making up a mixture for lowland 
moor, It Is held that the height of the water table, cultural conditions of the 
soil, and the amount of ameliorants should be taken into account. Native 
persistent legumes and grasses above all should be chosen, together with in¬ 
troduced plants that have proved themselves persistent. 

fibers (Bui, Imp, Inst, [London], (1923), No. I, pp, 37-^).—Fibers re- 
^Celvpd by the Imperial Institute from British possessions and reported on for 
pi^rties and uses include manfla hemp (abaca), flax, sisal, cotton, kapok, 
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Growing alfalfa in Montana, E. N. Bbebsman (Montana Sta, Circ, 116 
(1928)f pp. 89, figs, 22).---A practical discussion of methods of growing and 
handling the crop for hay, pasture, and seed under irrigation and drydand 
conditions in Montana. See also earlier notes (E. S. R., 49, p, 430 ; 50, p. 134). 

The popping of pop corn (Netr York State Sta. Rpf. 1028, p. 32). —The 
most important conditions affecting the popping of pop com were found to be 
variety, moisture content of the corn, and temperature of the popper. Varie¬ 
ties with small flinty kernels pop best. The highest popping yields were ob¬ 
tained from corns having from 13.5 to 14.5 per cent of moisture. 

The iwor quality of pop corn sold in bulk at groceries is held due in part 
to the use of coarse, inferior varieties and to storage where it is too dry. 
During winter and spring an open shed is a good place to store pop corn, 
whereas in hot, dry summer weather a few days’ storage in an ice box will 
improve the popping quality. 

Establishing and maiutulning a desirable staple in cotton, It. H. Childs 
(Ga. Jgr. Col, Bui, 2S8 (1923), pp, 12, figs. 4). —Variety tests by the Georgia 
College of Agriculture (E. S. It., 44, p. 635; 47, p. 632 ; 48, p. 530) showed 
conclusively that, where the average of several years is considered, early small 
boll cottons with inferior staple do not produce as much lint per acre. The 
acre value is also less than can be obtained from well selected seed of the 
medium-early large boll varieties such as College No. 1 and Cleveland, which 
usually possess desirable stapb^s. 

A survey among cotton mills in the State showed short and mixed staple 
to be the principal defects in Georgia cotton observed by the spinners. Boll 
weevil stains, weak staple, poor ginning, and uneven grades were other defects 
noted. Although the bulk of the cotton used in the State has a staple of from 
} to 1 in., 1 and I'h in. staple aiipears to be in greatest demand not only in 
Georgia but in all other sections. Strict middling and middling cotton appear 
to be the grades in greatest demand, with only a slight variation in the grades 
used and tlmse preferred. Tlie premium for the better grades will often more 
than pay for any extra expense of picking as soon as open and eliminating as 
much trash and tinged cotton as possil)le. Cotton improvement, methods of 
selection, and community production are also discussed. 

Cotton trials at the irrigation experiment orchard, Berri, season 
1921—22, G. Quinn (So. Aust. Dept, Agr. Bui. 169 (1922), pp. iJg).— Cultural 
and varietal trials and cost studies show that cotton will thrive in the irrigated 
areas of the Murray Valley, producing lint of very high quality. Pima cotton 
appeared to be suitable for growing commercially in conjunction with irrigated 
fruits and vines. 

Equilibrium moisture of cotton, T, Fuvva and A. P. Godbout (Textile 
World, 64 (1928), No. 20, pp. 58, 55, figs. 2).—The equilibrium moisture for three 
kinds of natural cotton yarn, and of yam baked for five days at 160® C. 
(820* F.), was studied, the equilibrium points being obtained by a progressive 
dehydration of the saturated cotton to dryness, and then by hydration to the 
orl^nal point of saturation. Preliminary experiments had Indicated that the 
moisture regain of cotton at any given percentage of relative humidity varies 
considerably, depending upon whether equilibrium is approached from a dry 
sample or from one saturated with water vapor. 

The equilibrium moisture for cotton is best expressed by a narrow hysteresis 
loop and not by means of a single curve, as is indicated by the data of Harts- 
home and others. The equilibrum moistures of Arizona and Egyptian cot¬ 
tons are identical, and that of Peeler cotton is substantially the same under 
like conditions, being somewhat lower than the other two. Preliminary baking 
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for five days at IGO** somewhat lowers the equilibrium moisture, probably due 
to a change in the fiber structure with heating. 

Bias in technical literature. A. Bbosch {Der Flach$ in der Fdohliteraiur. 
Berlin: Verband DeuUcher Leinenindustrieller, 1922, pp, 86)» —comprehensive 
bibliography of fiax culture and processing In Germany and other countries, 
with titles dating from 1545 to the present time, is presented, together with an 
introduction to the history of German fiax husbandry and with cultural rules, 
maxima, and traditions concerned in flax production. 

Seed potatoes (Science, S8 (1928), No, 1502, p. i//).—New seed potatoes cut 
as usual and then dipped into a weak solution of sodium nitrate (3.5«lb8. 
to 10 gal, water) for from 30 to 60 minutes shortly before planting will sproht 
as quickly as seasoned seed, according to results of J. T. Rosa of the University 
of California. Seed treated by this method in an experiment started Feb¬ 
ruary 23, 1923, came up quickly with nearly a iOO per cent stand by April 3, 
whereas untreated seed was much slower in emerging and did not show a full 
stand until April 2L The treatment was found to be useless unless the tubers 
were cut before dipping in the solution. 

Certified seed in Irish potato production, A. M. Musbeb and C. A. Ludwig 
(South Carolina Sta, Bui. 218 (1923), pp. 16), —In cooperative tests in four 
counties In South Carolina in 1022 and 1923, certified seed potatoes gave aver¬ 
age increases over noncertified seed of 10.2 bbls. per acre and 14.6 per cent in 
stand. No one source of seed proved superior to the others in source of seed 
tests in 1921 and 1922. The importance of seed-borne potato diseases is 
pointed out. 

Rice in Malaya, H. W. Jack (Fed. Malay States Dept. Apr. Bui. 85 (1928), 
PP* l2]+II+96, pis. 21; also in Malayan Apr. Jour., 11 (1928), Nos, 5, pp. 108- 
119, pi 1; 6, pp. 189-169, pi. 1; 7-9, pp. 168-212, pi. 1). —^A rather detailed ac¬ 
count of rice production in Malaya, discussing distribution and areas, irriga¬ 
tion, soils, cultural methods and field practices, yields, harvesting, methods 
of milling, pests and diseases, economics of rice production, varieties, corre¬ 
lations (E. S. R., 44 p. 436), fertilizers and green manures, catch crops, ex¬ 
perimental error (E. S. R., 48, p. 733), and improvement of the rice crop. 

On the probable error in variety trials with paddy, B. N. Sabkae (Apr. 
Jour. India, 18 (1928), No. 5, pp. 475-486, pis. 2). —The investigations dealt with 
show that unless particular care is taken, variation of soil fertility may so 
affect yields of rice that the results of comparative variety trials may be mis¬ 
interpreted. So far as the estimation of probable error (and the accuracy of 
the results) is concerned, the effect of this variation can be minimized by 
reducing the distance between the centers of the experimental plats to 4 ft. 
and by comparing adjacent plats only. The relative accuracy of methods of 
comparing adjacent plats is also discussed. 

Time for testing mother beets, D. A. Pack (Jour. Apr. Research [U. fif.J, 
26 (1928), No. 8, pp. 425-150) .—Failure to recognize the erratic variations be¬ 
tween tests of sugar beets at harvest time and after storage until spring has 
probably led to confusion in the selection of desirable strains of sugar beets 
in breeding work. AdbowJing to data given in this contribution from the sugar 
plant investigations of the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. D. A., spring tests 
of sugar beets made after storage are not comparable with tests made at har¬ 
vest, being untrustworthy and giving erroneous values for the quality of the 
beets at harvest. Individual beets show great irregularity in the percentage 
and quality of sugar lost during storage. Beets high in sugar and sugar con- 
tend to lose more sugar during storage than do beets which are low in 
and sugar content 
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Since sugar beet factories cut their beets at harvest or within an average 
period of storage of about 40 days, strains selected as desirable for breeding 
purposes should be considered on the basis of fall rather than of spring tests. 
To understand clearly the comparative value of different strains of beets, the 
plant breeder should record both fall and spring tests and the conditions under 
which the beets were stored. 

Cane experiments in the Philippines, N. B. Mendiola (Sugar [New York], 
25 (1923), No. 11, pp. 602-60Ji). —^Breeding work with sugar cane in the Philip¬ 
pines is reviewed briefly, with descriptions of selected seedlings and notes on 
resistance to Fiji disease and a feeding test with canes of the Uba type. 

[Experimental work with tobacco in Canada in 1921 and 1022], F. 
Ohaelan, J. B. Monteeihl, D. D. Dioges, and H. A. Freeman (Canada Expt. 
Farms^ Toibacco Div. Interim. Rpt, 1921, pp. 1-52, figs. S; Rpt. 1922, pp. 58, 
figs. 6). —The progress of earlier work (E. S. R., 46, p. 836) is reported. Varie¬ 
tal work at the Central Farm concerned yields, disease resistance, and fer¬ 
mentation studies. Cooperative trials involved comparisons of broadcasting v. 
drilling fertilizer, different fertilizer formulas, distances of spacing with heavy 
applications of fertilizer, the effect of different sources of nitrogen on the yield, 
color, and quality of tobacco, the use of tobacco stems with acid phosphate for 
fertilizer, and miscellaneous tests. 

Tobacco seedlings were produced at Farnham, Que., at a cost of $1,215 per 
1,000 in 1921 and $1.15 in 1922, and tobacco at $259.63 and $199.67 per acre, 
respectively. Pointed laths were preferred to laths with wire nails. 

Seed-bed studies at Harrow, Ont, demonstrated the superiority of the glass 
covered semihotbed and the value of black compost for top-dressing and making 
the bed in the fall with 30 minutes’ steaming at 100. lbs. pressure for weed and 
disease control. On a fairly fertile soil with enough humus, a weak solution 
of sodium nitrate may be applied when the leaves are the size of a small coin. 
The rate of seeding should be governed by the germinative power of the seed, 
the flue-cured varieties being seeded more thinly than Burley. 

Considering both yield and color, a 4-year rotation of corn, tobacco, cereal, 
and grass was best for flue-cured, and a 5-year rotation of tobacco, corn, cereal, 
and grass (two years) for Burley, On land slightly infested with root rot, 
a good 4-year rotation omitting red clover will apparently eradicate tlie dis¬ 
ease. Despite heavy applications of manure and fertilizer, continuous tobacco 
showed marked decreases in yield and quality and increases in mosaic and 
rusts. Fall plowing for Burley gave higher yields and is deemed more eco¬ 
nomical than spring plowing. Closer planting of both flue-cured and Burley re¬ 
sulted in gains in yield and quality. 

Splitting the stalk at harvest resulted in an Improved color and quality and 
hastened curing about 10 days. ScafToldliig was slightly superior to piling in 
the field in that the leaves did not become so compacted, the rate of yellowing 
was more uniform, and the more exposed leaves did not ai>i>ear to become 
weatherbeaten so soon. In fair weather tobacco may be either piled or scaf¬ 
folded to advantage for not over 3 days, thereby conserving barn space, lessen¬ 
ing the danger of pole burn and strutting, and facilitating a more rapid cure. 

The Johnson tobacco-curing furnace did not appear to be practical under the 
existing conditions. Satisfactory results were obtained by flue-curing tobacco 
with steam heat. Observations on the relation of the relative humidity In the 
curing bam to the color of the cured leaf Indicated that for a medium-sized, 
rather sapless crop produced in a dry season, and for a somewhat heavy sappy 
tobacco, respectively, the relative humidity should be about 79 and 70 per cent 
when the bottom leaves begin to yellow, 72 and 62 when the middle leaves begin 
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to yellow, 60 and 52 when the tips begin to yellow, and 47 and 40 per cent when 
the tobacco Is yellow enough to begin fixing the color. With still heavier bodied 
tobacco the rate of decrease should be a little faster than recommended above. 
The best results were obtained with tobacco which was well ripened, not over¬ 
ripe, and which had faded out to a yellow color before being harvested. 

The nicotin content of the leaf and smoke of untreated domestic to«* 
bacco, H. Rhode (Ztsclir, Untersuch. Nahr, u. Oenussmtl, 45 (1928), No. 2, pp. 
112-115 ),—^Three lots of tobacco prepared by simply drying the plant con¬ 
tained respective percentages of water of 10, 16.3, and 17.4; and, based on dry 
weight, nicotin 1.28, 1.04, and 0.77, and ash 37.14, 29.22, and 33.49. The re¬ 
spective percentages of a heavy commercial and a light commercial tobacco 
were water 11.8, 9.3, nicotin 2.37, 0.68, and ash 17.62, 23.86. The ash content 
of the untreated tobacco w^a.s so high that this tobacco only charred at the tem- 
l)erature of the pipe, whereas tlie commercial tobacco was completely consumed. 
The smoke from the untreated tobacco contained more nicotin than that from 
the commercial tobacco. 

Turkish tobacco culture, curing, and marketing, W. T. Cladice (Cali¬ 
fornia 8ta. Bui, S66 (1923), pp. 637-676, figs. 18 ).—Practical instructions deal 
with varieties of Turkish tobacco, Improvement through selection, environ¬ 
mental needs of the crop, cultural and field practices, curing methods, and 
pests. Fermentation, grading, and marketing are discussed by A. Aram. D. S. 
Neuman reviews briefly the introduction of tobacco into southern Europe, indi¬ 
cates the components of nicotin, and gives his methods for bagging blossoms of 
selected plants and for handling leaves prior to curing. 

Blackhull wheat, L. E. Call and J. H. Pabkeu (Kana. State Bd. Apr,, Bien, 
Rpt. 23 (1921-22), pp. 184-192 ).—Blackhull wheat was selected by E. G. Clark 
of Sedgwick, Kans., from a field of Turkey. Blackhull can usually be identified 
by the bluish-black color of the glumes. The leaves and stems grow more up¬ 
right than those of Kanred and Turkey and are of a slightly different shade of 
green. The plants are characterized by vigorous growth w^hen wiieat first 
becomes active after the winter rest period. 

Experiments and observations by the Kansas Experiment Station and others 
indicate that Blackhull under some conditions may be described as rust-escap¬ 
ing, but not resistant to red leaf rust, nor is it known to resist black stem rust. 
Blackhull seems to have a slightly stiffer straw than Turkey or Kanred and is 
not BO likely to lodge on rich ground and in wet seasons. The variety usually 
tests from 1 to 4 lbs. heavier per bushel than Kanred and other hard winter 
wheats grown under the same conditions. 

Blackhull is ordinarily classed as a hard red winter wheat, although It 
somewhat resembles the soft red winter wheats in milling behavior (B. S. R., 
48, p. 136). Some bread made from Blackhull w'^heat has been fully equal to 
that from Kanred and Turkey, while In other cases it has been inferior. 

In experiments from 1919 to 1922, inclusive, Blackhull wheat has generally 
outylelded Turkey and Kharkof and has averaged about the same as Kanred. 
Experiments at the Colby Substation and In cooperation with the U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture gave evidence that it is not as winter-hardy as Turkey 
and Kanred and should not be grown in the northwestern comer of the State, 
or in other sections of Kansas or in other States where winter-hardiness is of 
primary Importance. 

Wheat on the Arctic Circle, 0. K. Miuheneb (Northwest MUler, 188 (1988), 
No, 5, pp. 481, 482, 477-488, piis, 8).—A discussion of the possibility of wheat 
prodhetion in northern Alaska, based mainly on work of the Alaska Experi¬ 
ment Citations. 

■'I) 
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Wheat, J. H. Bicabd et al. {Le BU. Cim/pie-Ren4u des Travaux de la So- 
maine Nationale du Bid, Paris: Imp, Dubois rf Bauer^ 19SiS, pp, SilT+IV, pis, 7, 
ftps,, 89), —A comprehensive report of National Wheat Week held at Paris from 
January 23-28, 1923, is presented. Tlie numerous papers Included deal with 
the production, milling and baking, and commercial movement of wheat, par¬ 
ticularly with regard to France and North Africa. 

The Seeds Act, 10E3, with the regulations made by the minister of agri¬ 
culture (Ottawa: Canada Dept, Agr., Seed Branchy 1928, pp, 27), —^The text of 
the Canadian law governing the testing, inspection, and sale of seed is set 
forth, together with regulations and the personnel of the advisory board pro¬ 
vided for. 

The eradication of bindweed, L. E. Call and R. E. Getty (Kansas Sta. 
Circ, 101 (192S), pp, 18, figs. 10). —A popular description is given of the bind¬ 
weed (Convolvulus arvensis), said to be the most destructive weed found in 
Kansas, with discussion of its manner of dissemination, distribution in Kan¬ 
sas, injury to crops, and methods for control and eradication. Small 
patches of bindweed can be destroyed by salting, continuous cultivation, and 
continuous cultivation accompanied by pasturing with hogs. The use of alfalfa 
and sorghum as smother crops (E. S. It., 49, p. 427) is deemed a promising 
method for destroying large areas of the pest. 

HOETICTILTUEE. 

[Horticultural investigations at the Alaska Stations], C. C. Geougeson 
(Alaska Stas, Rpt, 1922, pp, 10-18), —^A brief progress report (E. S. R., 49, p. 
434), in which breeding work with strawberries is again reviewed (E. S. R., 50, 
!>. 140), and accllmatizatiou and testing work with various vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers, are discussed. The Yellow Transparent apple, Petrowski turnip, 
and tile Japanese rose (Rosa rugosa) have showm merit for Alaskan condi¬ 
tions. The apple, however, does not usually mature except in very favorable 
seasons. 

[Horticultural investigations at the New York State Experiment Station] 
(New York State Sta. Rpt. 1923, pp. 48-47). —Similarly to that of the preceding 
year (B. S. R., 49, p. 38), this report contains brief progress notes upon in¬ 
vestigational activities. 

Grape pruning experiments at Predonia and Urbana (E. S. R., 43, p. 341) 
continued to show that the Knlffen four-cane system of training is the best 
practice in both localities. As indicated by studies which have extended over 
a period of 12 years, the age of the apple tree at time of planting has no 
material effect on the vig(»r or productivity of the future tree, nor upon the 
quality of the fruit; nevertheless, it is believed that a 2-year tree has some 
advantages over either the 1- or the 3-year-old. Results of plum stock ex¬ 
periments are again cited (E. S. R., 49, p. 340). The season's results in the 
liome Beauty orchard substantiated those of previous years (13. S. R., 42, p. 
344), namely, that nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potasJi are of no benefit on 
the soli type utilized in the experiment Fertilizer experiments in vineyards 
at Fredonia and Urbana showed that while nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash all have a beneficial effect on growth of vitie, yield, and quality of fruit, 
nitrogen alone is sufliclently valuable to warrant its purchase by grape grow¬ 
ers. Incidental to a test of melon and cucumber varieties, it was discovered 
that wire screen protectors used for excluding insects have, independent of 
Insect control, a beneficial effect on the vigor of the plants. 

[Horttcullmral investigations at the Porto Rico Station, 1923], T. B. 
MgClelland, T. Bbeggeb, W. P. Snyder, J. A. Saldana, and H. 0. Hknbiokssn 
895G2—24 
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{Porto Rico ma.^ Rpt im, pp. €-S, 10, 11, 12, IS, 15, 16, pi. 1, flg$. 4).— 
A progress report ttpon experimental activities of the year (E. S« B., 48, p, 
2S4). 

An unusually heavy crop of mangoes gave an opportunity to study some of 
the newer and more promising varieties, such as Mekongensis, Ohempadan, 
Fernandez, and Itamaracd. In a fertilizer test with 8-year-old coconut palms, 
common salt gave larger yields than did any other treatment. The yield of 
coffee was apparently more affected by nitrogen and potash than by phosphoric 
acid. The source of nitrogen was found to be especially important, as indi¬ 
cated by the fact that trees fertilized with ammonium sulphate made larger 
trunk growth and yielded 72 per cent more berries than did similar trees 
fertilized with nitrate of soda. Excelsa, the best of the Liberian coffees so 
far tested, is deemed very promising for certain sections of the island where 
the leaf miner severely damages the Arabian types. 

Pi generation eggi)lants resulting from a cross between New York Improved 
and the native striped Pompona yielded fruits intermediate In size between 
the two parents. Observations on the F* generation of sweet com hybrids 
between Henderson Sugar and a native white field variety showed 131 of 196 
to be vigorous and comparatively fruitful. The progenies of a number of in¬ 
dividual wilt-resistant tomato plants grown on soil on which wilt was prev¬ 
alent the preceding year, contained some plants showing apparent resistance. 
ProllfliCX Stone and Globe X Prolific produced fruits, some of which weighed 
1 lb. or more. Third and fourth generation plants of a native muskmelon 
crossed with Salmon Tint Pollock and with Hybrid Oasaba yielded fruits 
having both soft and hard rinds. Banana plants selected for resistance to 
the Panama* disease made slightly more vigorous growth than did unselected 
plants. Tobacco stems and wood ashes had no apparent effect upon this 
disease. 

Laboratory tests of various gases as media for hastening the coloring of 
citrus fruits yielded interesting results. It was found that practically all gases 
may produce spotting of the skin when they strike the fruit with some force, 
and that such spotting may occur when chemically active gases, such as chlorln 
or sulphur dioxld, are allowed to settle on the fruits. Vapors of ether, chloro¬ 
form, or ethylene imparted an odor to the fruit. Loosening of the stems, re¬ 
sulting in Diplodia decay, may occur when fruit is exposed for considerable 
time to any gas except oxygen. In fact all vapors or gases should contain ample 
oxygen to provide for unhindered respiration. It is suggested that the coloring 
chambers be provided with artificial air circulation provided by means of elec¬ 
tric fans. 

Horticultural investigations [at the Virgin Islands Station], J. B. Thomp¬ 
son (Virgin Islands 8ta. Rpt 1922, pp. 5-10, pis. 2 ).—^A large number of species 
and varieties of vegetables were tested during the year with varying degrees of 
success. Pole beans were generally more productive and drought resistant 
than were bush varieties. Red and White Bermuda onions were successfully 
grown on St Croix Island, indicating the possibility of developing a commercial 
enterprise. 

The small nursery, N. Coon (yew York: A. T. De La Mare Co., Inc., 192$, 
pp, VIII+125 ),—A small handbook devoted to the economic considerations in¬ 
volved in the establishment of a small nursery. Appended are articles on cost 
finding and on horticultural standards, the latter containing shipping and trad^ 
ing terms, abbreviations, telegraph codes, etc. 

The fruit industry in New York State (N, Y. State Dept Farms a/nd Mar- 
ketfLAgr. Bui. 147 (1922), pp. S44f flg^- 5^).—This Is a revised and greatlir 
abridged edition of an earlier noted bulletin (E. S. R., 35, p. 836), 
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The planting and early care of the commercial apple orchard, J. Oskamf 
(N. y. Agr, Col, {Cornell) Ext, Bui, 75 {1B2S), pp, 43, figs, 27), —Prepared In a 
general way for the benefit of prospective apple planters in the State of New 
York, there has been incorporated in this publication tlie latest knowledge at¬ 
tained as a result of scientific work throughout the country. Particular atten¬ 
tion is, paid to selection of the site, varieties, pruning, soil management, and 
fertilization. 

Studies in apple storage, II, J. K. Magness and A. M. Bubboughs (In Sior- 
age InvesHgatUyns, 1921-1922, Canton, Pa,: Marble Lab,, Inc., 1928, pp, 17-98, 
pi. 1, figs, 20). —This further contribution from the Marble Laboratory, Inc. (E. 
S. R., 49, p. 39), is prepared in two parts, the first of which, entitled The 
Storage of Apples as Influenced by Temperature, Humidity, Ventilation, and 
Type of Package, deals with miscellaneous experiments conducted with eastern 
and western grown apples held in natural and in ventilate^ and nonventilated 
cold storage. 

Hardness tests conducted with the Murneek pressure apparatus indicated 
that apples pass through a distinct softening process following picking when 
hard ripe. After a period this softening practically ceases, and the fruits 
tend to remain nearly of the same texture until decay sets in. The pressure 
tester is believed to be reliable only when a considerable number of apples of 
each sample are Included. Long keeping varieties, such as Wlnesap and 
Yellow Newtown, softened less rapidly than did early maturing varieties. Tests 
made of pared apples gave more satisfactory readings than did those of un¬ 
pared fruits. 

Apples held at 35® F. softened about one-lialf as rapidly as those held in 
common storage at 40®, and much more rapidly, except in the case of Yellow 
Newtown, than apples held at 32®. No consistent effect of ventilation could 
be detected in the rate of softening or ripening of apples held at 32®. The 
type of package had no significant effect on the rate of softening, which is 
believed to be mainly, if not entirely, subject to temperature. It is pointed out 
that the ripening of apples, especially early maturing varieties, may be delayed 
by prompt storage at 32®. Arranged in ascending order for toughness of skin 
are listed Baldwin, Jonathan, Spltzenberg, York, Delicious, Winesap, Rome, 
and Yellow Newtown. Toughness of skin increased after the apples were 
placed in storage. 

A wide variation was noted In tlie wilting tendency of varieties, the Delicious, 
Rome, Winesap, and Yellow Newtown withstanding low humidity, while Jona¬ 
than, York, Baldwin, and Spltzenberg wilted and shriveled badly in Similar 
environments, especially if stored in open receptacles. From data obtained 
in the various rooms, it was apparent that about 85 per cent humidity is neces¬ 
sary to prevent wilting of susceptible varieties stored in open containers, while 
fruit in barrels or wrapped in paper did not wilt seriously at 80 per cent. 
Humidities of 90 per cent or above Induced formation of mold. 

Observations on scald development in the various environments showed dis¬ 
tinctly more scald developing under conditions of high humidity and continued 
ventilaticm than under conditions of lower humidity and no intake of outside 
air. In respect to package, the largest amount of scald occurred in barreled 
fruit. In the experimental environments, none of which are thought quite com¬ 
parable to ordinary commercial storage, Winesap, Jonathan, Delicious, and 
Spltzenberg did not scald to any appreciable amount, York scalded badly, and 
Baldwin, Rome, and Yellow Newtown showed moderate injury. Conditions tend¬ 
ing to promote wilting of fruit tended to reduce scald injury. Since soft scald 
vfas prevalent on Rome and Jonathan in both ventilated and nonventilated 32* 
rooms/ entirely lacking in the cellar, and rare in the 35® chamber, the authors 
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believe that soft scald is associated with low temperature, which at one time 
dropped to 26^. General decay of fruit was most prevalent in the ordinary 
cellar and in the 35* ventilated room. In respect to package, the least amount 
of decay was observed in fruits wrapped in either plain or oiled paper and 
stored in boxes. 

Part 2» entitled Physiological Studies on Apples in Storage, deals with the 
results of respiration tests and chemical analyses. Determinations of the 
rate of COs evolution in Baldwin and Winesap apples in the various storage 
chambers and at different periods in the storage season sliowed the respira¬ 
tion rate of Baldwin to be slightly higher at all temperatures than t;^at of 
Winesap. The rate of CO* evolution was so slow in both varieties at 32® that 
it could not be accurately measured. Analyses of samples of gas from within 
Baldwin apples showed an increase in the percentage of CO» and a decrease 
in Ot correlated with increased storage temperature. The 0* content of fruits 
at low temperature was only slightly below that of the outside air, whereas 
at 65® the quantity was much lower, accompanied by a marked Increase In CO*. 

Differences between varieties in respect to gaseous content are believed to 
be due partly to differences In the permeability of the skin to gases. Winesap 
apples dipped In a nondrying oil failed to soften normally and were low In O* 
content as compared with control lots. At 32® bruised Winesap apples gave 
off 00* practically twice as fast as did normal or slightly cut fruits. However, 
at 65® cut fruits respired more rapidly than bruised or normal specimens. 
Prom tests of the effect of various degrees of wounding under conditions of 
high humidity, the authors conclude that any injury markedly Increases the 
rate of CO* evolution. The 0* supply may witiiin limits be a limiting factor 
In CO* evolution, yet, If the O* supply reaches a minimum, anaerobic respiration 
will occur, so that the total CO* evolved is not greatly reduced. 

Determinations of the catalase activity in tlie llesh of Baldwin and Wine¬ 
sap apples from the different storage environments showed in almost every in¬ 
stance a great increase following the removal of fruits from cold storage to 
65®. Catalase activity apparently followed respiration and appeared associated 
with total respiration rather tlmn with the rate at any particular time. 

Determinations made at intervals through the storage season of titratable 
adds in Baldwin and Winesap apples showed a rapid loss In the Baldwin and a 
moderate loss in the Winesap during the storage period, the losses being directly 
proportionate to the temperatures at which the fruit was stored. Sugar con¬ 
tent was much less affected by storage environments than was acidity, a steady 
increase for a few weeks being followed by a reduction so slow that it was 
scarcely detectable. The highest aroma and flavor was found shortly after 
picking in those fruits held at from 60 to 70®. In long continued cold storage, 
aroma gradually decreased without attaining the maximum degree. In general 
conclusion, the authors discuss the results of the investigation and point out 
their relation to practical storage problems. 

Studies in apple storage, HI, A. M. Bukeouohs (In Storage InveatigaHons^ 
CoMton, Pa.: Marble Lab,, Inc., mS, pp. 99^188, figs. 3).—-This 
paper, entitled Certaip Physiological Changes Taking Place during the Ripen¬ 
ing of Wealthy, Wagener, and Baldwin Apples, is a detailed report upon, 
previously noted work (E. S. R., 60, p. 441), 

Studies in apple storage, IV« L. M. Mabble {Canton, Pa.: Marhle Lab.^ Ino., 
pp. 89, pi. 1, figs. 6).-—A general report, in which the author for the most 
part reviews previously noted investigations. He places aphasia upon the 
poiiat that, where 32** immediate cold storage is unavailable, late fall and 
wl^f apples should be held In the open under sufficient cover to protest 
the sun and rain but exposed thoroughly to the air until settled ebld 
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weather begins. Observations are given upon the storage behavior of apples 
brought directly from the Pacific Northwest 

The pineapple pear^ J. G. Woodboof (Oeargia 8ta. Bui, H2 (1993)^ pp, Tt-- 
lOSt figs. g). —^Information is presented relating to the botany, history, and 
blight resistant qualities of the Pineapple pear, supposedly a hybrid between 
the European pear (Pyrua communis) and the Oriental pear (P. serotina). 

This pear is unique in that it can be readily propagated in sandy soils from 
cuttings. Its blight-resisting ability was shown in a test in which this 
variety was planted among a large number of common and resistant varieties. 
After 10 years of growth all the Pineapple pears were recorded as vigorous, 
showing no blight, and producing fair crops of fruit, whereas practically all 
the better known varieties were dead or badly blighted. Pineapple pear scions 
grafted on common varieties remained healthy, while the rest of the tree was 
diseased. The inoculation of flower clusters of the Pineapple pear with a pure 
culture of pear blight organism (Bacillus amylovorus) resulted in the death 
of the flowers, but in no case did the infection pass back into the older 
wood. Inoculation of young twigs gave a similar result. 

Peach breeding at the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 
making real progress, M. A, Blake and C. H. Connobs (N. J, State Hort, Soc, 
NewSj 4 (193S)j No 4, pp. 2, d, d, 7).—A comprehensive review of work to date, 
discussing the purposes, methods, and material utilized or available for use, 
and describing certain of the more promising seedlings, one of which, recently 
designated as Pioneer, is now being disseminated to the fruit growers of the 
State. 

Raspberries, blackberries, and dewberries, J. Oskamp (N. Y, Ayr, Col, 
(Cornell) Ext, Bui, 64 (1923) ^ pp, 16, figs, 6). —General information is presented 
relative to planting, propagation, fertilization, pruning, harvesting, varieties, 
diseases and insects, control, etc. 

A new method of grafting, T. R. Robinson (Jour, Heredity, 14 (1923), No, 
9, pp, 398-404, figs. 7). —An illustrated pai)er describing a modification of the 
Morris proximal slot graft, successfully used in Florida for the propagation 
of various subtropical fruits, Including citrus, avocado, and mango. The modi¬ 
fication of the original practice consists in fastening the scion to the stock 
with a fine brad instead of wrapping with cloth. 

A Journey to the walnut sections of Europe and Asia, 0. Thobpb (Los 
Angeles: Author, 1923, pp. [3)^101, pis, 24), —Interpolated with notes on the 
countries and the peoples residing therein, information is presented on the 
status of Persian walnut culture in China, France, Italy, etc. 

House plants and how to grow them, P. T. Babnes (Garden CUy, N, Y,: 
Doubleday, Page d Co,, 1923, pp, X+242, pis, 31). —A general discussion pre¬ 
pared for the amateur grower. 

FOKESTEY. 

Common forest trees of Kentucky: How to know them, W. R. Mattoon 
(Prankfinn, Ky,: State Dept. Agr„ 1923, pp. 72, figs, 70) .--Similar to that for 
the District of Columbia (B. S. R., 50, p. 241), this pocket manual, prepared in 
cooperation with tlie U. S. D. A. Forest Service, describes 70 common forest 
trees of Kentucky and gives notes on the value of the wood. Drawings of 
the twigs, leaves, and fruiting parts accompany the description of each species. 

Common forest trees of Georgia: How to know them, W. R. Mattoon and 
T. D. BiTEtuiQH (Ga, Agr. Col. Ext, BuU 291 (1923), pp, 80, figs, 7fi).—Similar 
to the above, this pocket manual describes 78 common forest trees of Georgia. 

Twenty years^ growth of planted Norway, Jack, Scotch, and white pine 
In nerth-central Minnesota, J. H. Aujson (Jour, Forestry, 21 (1923), No. 8, 
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pp, 7B6-M1 ).—Observations upon pure and mixed plantings of white, Jack, 
Scotch, and Norway pines located at the North Central Substation, Grand 
Rapids, gave certain indications, despite the ravages of a forest lire which 
swept over the mtire plantation, of the comparative value of the four species. 
Norway and Jack pines, apparently, were best suited to the soil, described as 
of a rather poor quality. In addition these species satisfactorily withstood 
droughty periods, and showed a capacity of producing a mean annual growth 
during a period of from 40 to 50 years of at least 0.75 cord per acre. Scotch 
pine started off well but developed poor form. The white pine suffered severe 
weevil injury and, consequently, made a poor start. Hence, it is recommended 
that plantings be confined largely to the Norway and Jack pines, and that in 
pure stands there should be from 300 to 400 Jack and from 500 to 600 Norway 
pines per acre at the age of 20 years. 

Current growth in Norway pine, T. S. Hansen (Jour. Forestry, 21 (1928), 
No. 8, pp. 802-806 ).—Measurements taken in 1922 in a mixed stand of Norway 
and Jack pine, the average ages of which at the time of the establishment of 
the plats in 1912 were 88 and 86 years, respectively, showed the Norway pine 
to have made considerably less growth during the 5-year period ended 1922 
than during the preceding 5 years. Since the Norway pines were in good 
physical condition and were 12 years below the estimated age at which current 
annual growth culminates, the author believes this retarded growth to have 
been due to some external and unexplained factor, such as rainfall, etc. Jack 
pine, on the other hand, was found to be in a decadent stage, and should hare 
been removed from the stand some years previous. 

Relative susceptibility of incense cedar and yellow pine to bole injury 
in forest lires, H. G. Lachmund (Jour. Forestry, 21 (1928), No. 8, pp. 815-817, 
fig. 1 ).—study based on 141 yellow pines and 45 incense cedars, scattered 
over two plats aggregating about 5.5 acres in area, showed the Incense cedar 
to have not only a higher percentage of fire-injured trunks (87 per cent as 
against 69 for the pine), but also to have scars of a more serious character. 
It Is believed that the differences in susceptibility to fire injury are due largely 
to differences in structure and composition of the wood and bark. In addition, 
a roundheaded borer was found to be extending the injuries in the inceni^ 
cedar to the healthy tissue surrounding the wounds. 

The importance of duff moisture content in the forest fire problem, H. T. 
OiSBOBNs (Jour. Forestry, 21 (1923), No. 8, pp. 8(>7-8a9).—Without presenting 
data, the author states that studies at the Priest River Forest Experiment 
Station, Idaho, indicate that the top 0.25 to 0.5-in. layer of duff is sufliciently* 
responsive to atmospheric moisture conditions to serve as a satisfactory indi¬ 
cator of increasing Inflammability. This fact is considered doubly important 
In that the duff Itself is an important receiver and carrier of forest fires, 
especially in white pine stands. 

Forest fires in Connecticut, 1910—1022, inclusive, A. F. Hawxs (Hart- 
ford: State Forester, 1923, pp. 28, pis. 4)- —Information is presented relative to 
the location, extent, and cause of fires, forest fire legislation, equipment, or¬ 
ganisation, assodatlons, etc. 

The hundred and fii^ report of the commissioners of His Majesty*s 
woods, forests, and land revenues, R. S. Sandebs and G. C. L. GowEit ([Ot. 
Bfit.J Oommrs. Woods, Forests, and Land Rev. Rpt., 101 (1923), pp. ISfia 
is the customary report (E. S. R., 48, p. 841), and consists as usual for the’' 
mofl^ part of tabulated data concerning revenues, expenditures, leases, sales 
of lumber, etc. 
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Administration report of the forest department of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency for the year ending March 31, 1922, D. T. Babby et al, (Madras 
Forest Dept, Ann, Admin, Rpt, 1922, pp, 89+XLIV+10),--In this, as in the 
preceding report (E. S. R., 47,. p. 748), there are included the statements of 
the chief conservator and of the administrative officers for the six forest 
circles and for the Madras Forest College at Coimbatore. Appended are the 
usual statistical tables relating to revenues, expenditures, alterations in area, 
grazing, yield of.lumber and various forest products, etc. 

Forestry commission report for the year ended June 30, 1923, R. 
Dai:;rymplk-Hay, N. W. Jolly, and W. E. Weabne (N. S, Wales Forestry Comn, 
Rpt, 192S, pp, H ),—This is the usual annual report (B. S. R.; 49, p. 342). 

Annual progress report upon State forest administration in South Aus¬ 
tralia for the year 1922—23, W. Gill (So, Aust State Forest Admin, Ann. 
Rpt„ 1922-28, pp, 12, pis. 8).—This is the customary report (E. S. R., 48, p. 
740) of the Woods and Forests Department. 

[Annual reports of the New Zealand State Forest Service, 1922 and 
1923], L. M. Ellis et al. (Netc Zeal, State Forest Serv. Rpt, 1922, pp. 26, figs. 
10; Ann. Rpt, Dir, Forestry, 1923, pp. 30, figs, 11 ),—^These reports for the yeaib 
ended March 31, 1922 and 1923, contain information concerning the activities 
of the recently organized forest service (E. S. R., 47, p. 41). 

Forests and forestry in New Zealand (Wellington: State Forest Serv., 1923, 
pp, 86, figs, 17 ),—This Is the official statement concerning forest resources ana 
forestry activities prepared for the Imperial Forestry Conference held ai 
Ottawa in 1923. Under the heading of research, it is stated that studies in 
the regeneration of commercially valuable native species Indicate that, undei 
conditions of partial shade and exclusion of fire and grazing animals, re^ 
production is certain. Other studies indicate that the mixed southern beech 
and taxad forests will give place after selective cuttings to pure beech 
stands, and that beech forests are gradually extending their range to tussock 
grasslands, Finns radiata is being spaced at 8 ft. in plantations, as a result 
of studies* which show that as clean trunks can be produced at this distance 
as at 6 ft. A study of mixed plantings showed that pure stands are more 
satisfactory. The average annual increment of P, radiata from 9 to 17 years 
of age was 398.6 cu. ft. 

Pulpwood and wood pulp in North America, R. S. Kellogg (New York and 
London: McQraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1923, pp. XII+273, figs. 88) .—A compre¬ 
hensive treatise presenting statistical information concerning production and 
consumption, processes of manufacture, logging and milling operations, species 
utilized and their special properties, present supply of pulpwood timber, and 
need of a constructive policy of production and afforestation. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Plant pests and parasites, preventives and remedies, H. J. Weight (Lon¬ 
don: Country Life; New York: Charles Scribner*s Sons, 1922, pp, 82, fig. 1 ),— 
This booklet deals with pests and parasites affecting flowers, fruits, and vege¬ 
tables from the directly practical point of view, outlining protective applica¬ 
tions. 

Formation of perithecia by Aspergillus oryzae, H. Zikbs (CentU. Bakt. 
• leic.], 2, Abt, $6 (1922), No. IJ^ld, pp. 839-3i3, figs, 3).—The details and re¬ 
sults are indicated of culturing, for from 8 to 21 days, A, cryzae. 

The distfibtttioii of (Raviceps, R. Stages (Centhl. Bakt [eta], 2, Abt, $6 
(1922), No, H-IS, pp, S29-SS9, figs. 9).-—A study is detailed of the biology of the 
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ditftribntioii of scl^otia of CfavicepM spp., Indicating unsolved aspects of the 
problem. 

Treatment of seed to control root and stalk rots^ B. B. BRkVwnmm (Adt. 
in Phytapathologpr Xt (idff), No. 1 , p. gd).*-S)xperiinents carried on at the Mia* 
sonri Experiment Station are said to bare shown the practicability of dlsr 
infecting seed by treating it momentarily in alcohol and then in corrosive sub¬ 
limate soltttioni 1:1,000, for one hour. 

Fnngns diseases and other seasonal conditions for 19161, T. F. Manss 
{Peninsula Mart. Boc. [Del,} Trans,, S5 (1922), pp, showed 

about 5 per cent late blight in Delaware during 1919 and fully 20 per cpnt in 
1920, but in 1921,' owing to dry weather and high temperatures, neither foliage 
injury nor tuber rot appeared. Wheat leaf rust lowered production from ^ 
to 40 per cent in 1919, infected heavily seedling wlieat during the mild 
autumn weather of 1920, and reduced yield fully 20 per cent in 1021, The 
com earworm is charged with loss due to its introducing Fmarium manUifome 
and Cephalosporiutn sacchari into the ear. Internal infection of corn pro¬ 
duced injury proportional to the amount of such infection. Several apple 
varieties were strongly marked by bitter pit as a result of drought Drought 
and the generally weakened condition of the trees from frost permitted heavier 
copper injury than usual. 

Other crop diseases, as briefly Indicated, were not quite so severe as usual 
during this season. 

[Report of the New York State Station] division of botany INeu) York 
State Bta, Rpt, 1929, pp, 31, 32, 33-35), —Previous experiments having indi¬ 
cated the superiority of liquid Bordeaux mixture over dust for the control of 
potato diseases, the work was repeated in 1923, the dust being applied every 
week at a greater concentration of copper than previously and compared with 
Bordeaux mixture applied every two weeks. Owing to extremely dry weather, 
Insect and fimgus attacks were not severe, and neither treatment gave much 
indication of Increased yields. Rogulng for the control of leaf roll and 
mosaic of potatoes was carried on for several years and has given oniy partial 
success in eradicating these diseases. 

Observations and experiments showed that late-planted beans were less 
liable to bacterial blight than early plantings, and at tlie station plantings 
made about June 15 gave the best results. Uneven ripening of red kidney beans 
is attributed to hard seed coats, and such beans can be eliminated by soak¬ 
ing the seed for 24 hours before planting, rejecting those that do not swell 
Investigations of black rot of canlidower in Long Island showed that the 
disease is carried over winter on old cabbage and Brussels sprouts plants, and 
not on cauliilower. Screening cauliflower plants with cheesecloth protected 
them from attack of black rot Spraying with Bordeaux mixture is said to 
have severely Injured the plants. A brief description is given of an obscure 
disease of cauliflower characterized by thick, narrow leaves, tlie plants pro¬ 
ducing no heads. Certain lots of seed are said to have shown a tendency to 
produce plants affected by this trouble, and that its occurrence was also in¬ 
fluenced by Sifll conditions and the fertilizers used. 

Experiments for the control of carrot blight, due to Maorosporkm 
by spraying with Bordeaux mixture showed that the foliage was not Injured 
by tba mixture and that the mixture was less readily washed off by 
was copper lime duet ^ 

ba eapeHineits for tbe amtreH of mildew of Lima beans, it was learned^ 

Ite beaa idant to qolto totoe«tlble to injury by ipr«y atxtnm 
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An'Account is gtven of raspberry disease investigations* most of the work 
having been previously noted (E. S. R., 49* p. 546). In continuation of previous 
work the results of rogulng plants for the elimination of mosaic are said to 
show that the average amount of mosaic in 13 varieties was 1.5 per cent where 
stock was obtained from plantings rogued for the first time in 1922. In con* 
neetion with the rogulng, an investigation was conducted on the possibility of 
the iq;)reed of mosaic to the border plants, and stock which was dug in 1922 
from the borders of the areas where mosaic prevailed produced plants that 
were infected from 8 to 24 per cent 

Beport of the acting plant pathologist, C. M. Tucnxa (Porto Rico 8tm. Rpt. 
pp. pi, 1, figs. 1).—According to the author, rice harvested from test 
plats at the station during 1922 showed, in many instances, jimall brown spots 
on the glumes of the grain. A study was made of these spots, and it was 
found that the disease was due to a species of Helminthosporium. Preliminary 
experiments for* the control of the disease indicated that chemical disinfectants 
were of little value. The most practical means of control is believed to be 
the selection of clean seed. 

A brief account Is given of a disease uffecting grapefruit trees in which the 
affected trees assume a chlorotic appearance, the leaves turn yellow, and the 
young growth shows more or less frenching.^ The disease apparently spreads 
very slowly, and while the roots of the trees showed the presence of a Fusarium 
It la deemed doubtful if the organism is responsible for the trouble. It la be¬ 
lieved more probable that it la due to some soil condition. 

Report of the mycologist, [W. P. Bewixy] (Expt. and Research Sta., Ches- 
hunit ^eris.f Ann. Rpt, 7 (1921), pp. B2-U )-—^The main problem stndietl during 
the year reported on was a cucumber leaf 5t>ot, but tomato seedling fool rot 
and damplng-off, and a new tomato nwt rot also received attention. Other 
diseases noted (some hitherto unreporte<i) include tomato mosaic, root rot 
(ScleroHum sp.),, and fruit rot (Botrytis sp.) ; cucumber leaf spot (Cladospor- 
ium sp.) and mosaic; Arum soft rot (BacUliis aroideae) ; carnation rust 
(Vromyces caryophyUinus); sweet pea and Antirrhinum wilt (Verticillium 
alboatrum) ; and broad bean, culinary i>ea, and clover streak (B. lathyri). 

Mycological report (Expt. and Research 8ta., Cheshunt, Herts., Ann, Rpt, 8 
(1922), pp, 84-4^).—During the year 1922 the mosaic diseases of tomatoes and 
cucumbers constituted the main object of research, but the new tomato root 
rot referred to In the previous report (see above) and stem rot of tomato also 
received attention. 

The tomato root rot is discussed as regards symptoms, inoculation experi¬ 
ments, the causal organism (Bclerotium setosum), and control measures. The 
disease appears to be introduced in straw manure. 

Tomato Botrytis stem-rot Infection occurs through leaf bases, attacking cor¬ 
tex, vascular tissues, and pith, producing a brown discoloration. Under suit¬ 
able conditions the fungus spreads rapidly through the stem, severing all con¬ 
nection between the healthy parts of the plant above and below the affected 
area, thus killing all parts above the lesion. Leaves and fruits are also at- 
tadted, becoming a dangerous source of infection to the stems. Ck>utrol measures 
aiw concerned with a careful regulation of the ventilation, circulation, and hu- 
Ittldity of the air and correct methods of defoliation and pruning. 

Tomato mosaic is readily carried on the hands of workers, also bf aphids 
^ tad by the white fly. Carrier plants may also exist. High temperatures and 
" growth accelerate the progress of the disease. Mosaic disease of tomato 
maf be readily transmitted to the petunia, tobacco, bittersweet, and black 
hightSbade, and less readily to the potato. It is also possible to cross inocu- 
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late between these. Mosaic disease of cucumber has not been transmitted es* 
perimentally to any of these plants. 

Diseases and pests of cnltiTated plants in the Dutch East Indies in 
C. J. J. VAN Haix {DepU Landd,, Nijv. en Handel [Dutch Ea$t /ndies], Meded. 
Inst Plantemiekten, No. 5S (1922), pp. -JO).—This report follows the general 
trend of those previously noted (E. S. K., 38, p. 548 ; 44, p. 351; 46, p. 348; 48, 
p. 144.) 

Diplodia zeae as an ear and root parasite of com, E. E. Clayton (Abs. in 
Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. 29).—The prevalence of D. zeae in seed 
corn is pointed out. When Infected seed was planted root rot developed severely 
at soil temperatures of from 21 to 24® C. (69.8 to 75.2 F.). At higher tem¬ 
peratures the organism was less active, and plants were not affected at from 
15 to 18®. Inoculation experiments with the fungus isolated from rotting 
roots infected ears of corn. Natural Infection of the ears was observed at 
various dates. 

Diplodia of com in Iowa, L. W. Durbell (Aha. in Phytot)athology, 12 (1922), 
No. 1, pp. 29). —Studies by the author are said to indicate that a high humidity 
is necessary for the optimum growth of this fungus. The temperature rela¬ 
tions were determined, and the optimum growth was said to occur from 29 to 
31® C. (85.2 to 88.8® F.). No growth was observed above 36® or below 10®. 
The infection of corn by the fungus is said to take place largely through the 
nodes. The shanks of the ears are frequently infected, and cultural studies 
indicated that the shanks become infected from the node. No constant rela¬ 
tion was found between Diplodia infection and the broken shanks and stalks. 

The relatioii of soil temperature to the development of the seedling blight 
of com caused by Helminthosporium sp., W. G. Stover (Aha. in Phytopa¬ 
thology, 12 (1922), No. 1, pp. 3d).—Experiments are said to have shown that 
the optimum soil temperature for the growth of corn roots was apparently be¬ 
tween 20 and 24® C. (68 to 75.2® P.) and for the growth of the tops from 24 to 
28®. Inoculation experiments indicated that blight develoi)ed to some extent at 
all temperatures tested but was more marked between 16 and 24®, At 20® 
practically 100 per cent of the plants were infected. 

Incidence of fungus disease.s on oat varieties in the seasons, 

K, Sampson and D. W. Davies (Welsh Plant Breeding Bta.. Aberystwyth, 
Ser. C, No. 3 (1921-22), pp. 55-69). —Since the season of 1920, which was 
remarkable for a severe outbreak of crown rust, oats have sustained compara¬ 
tively slight injury from fungus attacks. The greatest damage, probably, was 
due to loose smut in 1921 and to halo blight (on Odal) in 1922. These notes 
summarize the records made at the station during the two seasons, and indicate 
the extent to which different oat varieties have been attacked by fungus dis* 
eases, including crown rust (Puooinia toUi), black rust (P. graminis), mildew 
(Erysiphe graminis), loose smut (Ustilago avenae), covered smut (U. levis), 
stripe (Helminthosporium avenae), and halo blight. 

Infection capabilities of crown mst of oats, Q. li. Hoe&neb (Phylopa^ 
thology, 12 (1922), No. 1, pp. JhlS). —^The results are given of inoculation experi¬ 
ments with urediniospores of Puooinia coronata from several localities on 
about 80 species and varieties of grasses and cereals and with uredinloq^otes 
of P. ooji^ata and P. graminisi avenae on about 40 grass hosts. It is claimed 
that there were slight differences in Infection capabilities between the flour 
specimens of P. coronata used in the experiments. There were a mtniber of 
common hosts found for P. coronata and P. graminis avenae. The ed^erimeots 
are considered to show a host range for these rusts that it much more extensltai 
tMsJIWas formerly believed to be the case. 
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BscpMmeiits in the control of oat smut, B. T. Dickson, R. Sitmmeiiby, and 
J. 0. OouiaoN (Quebec Soc, Protect. PlanUt Ann. Rpt, 15 (1922--2S), pp. 102-- 
10Sy*^ltk cooperative small scale seed disinfection tests briefly noted, it was 
found that the germination of hulMess oats was materially reduced by formal¬ 
dehyde treatments, though copper carbonate and copper sulphate-lime treat¬ 
ments appeared to stimulate germination. In the control of smut both copper 
sulphate-lime dust and copper carbonate dust were as effective as the formalde¬ 
hyde spray within the limits of the experiment 

The effect of fertilisers on the development of stem mst of wheat, E. C. 
STAKMAxr and O. S. Aamodt (Ah$. in Phytopathology, 12 (1922). No. 1, p. SI). — 
Experiments conducted at the ^Minnesota Experiment Station are said to liave 
shown that the amount of rust was not changed directly by any fertilizer or 
combination of fertilizers, altliough date of maturity, degree of lodging, crin¬ 
kling, shriveling of seed, i>ercentuge of yellow berry, and yield were affected 
profoundly. Leaf rust developed most abundantly on plats fertilized with nitro¬ 
gen. Neither iK)tassium nor acid phosphate c<uinteracted the effect of nitrogen 
In lower yield on some tyix^s of s(»il. 

The Ophiobolus causing take-all of wheat, H. M. Fitzpatuick, H. E. 
Thomas, and K. S. Kiruy (Myeologia, H (1922), No. 1, pp. 50-57, pi. i, ffg. i, 
in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. 27 ).—In a previous publication (E. 
S. R., 44, p. 343) the wcurrenoe of take-all due to a species of Ophiobolus was 
reported in Monroe County, X. Y. A comparison of the fungus with that oc¬ 
curring in Europe and Australia showed that the species w'ere Identical, and 
studies of the tyi)e indicate that the organism should be known as O. cariceti. 

The take-all disease of cereals and grasses, R. S. Kirby in Phytopa¬ 
thology, 12 (1922)f No. 1, pp. 27). —The author claims that Ophiobolus cariceti 
has been demonstrated to l>e the cause of the take-all disease previously re- 
iwrted as occurring in New Ycirk on wdieat, rye, and Agfopyron rcpms. Inocu¬ 
lation experiments have shown that the fungus produces typical i>erithecia on 
wheat, barley, and rye, and on one or more species of Agropyrou, Bromus, Ely- 
mus, B^stuca, Hordeum, Hystrix, IjoUum, and Phalaris. 

Some recent invc^stigatlons on the control of Stieroiinia libertiana in the 
greenhouse on the muck farms of Bergen County, N. J., R. F. Poole (Phy¬ 
topathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, pp. 16-20, figs. 5). —Considerable losses are re¬ 
ported by the dnmping-<»ff of young celery plants in greenliouses in New Jersey. 
An investigation sbow'ed the fungus (S. libertiana) was carried into the green¬ 
houses In soli from fields where lettuce had been grown in rotation with 
celery. 

Tlie author claims tl»e disease can be controlled in the greenhouse by the use 
of virgin soil In the bods and by treating infected soils with formaldehyde. 

The control of angular leaf spot of cotton, C. A. Ludwig (Phytopathology, 
12 (19^2), No. 1, pp. 20-22 ).— A report is given of a test of the treatment of cot¬ 
ton seed with sulphuric acid and corrosive sublimate recommended by the South 
Carolina Exiieriment Station for the control of the angular leaf spot of cotton 
doe to Bacterium maliHtcearum (E. S. R., 41, p. 60). The results of the author's 
Inveitigfttlons are said to confirm previous re|K>rts that the treatment gives 
perfect control. 

Banana wilt and the manila hemp plant, H. A. Lice and F. EmSmutANo 
(PftfKppine Agr. Rev., 16 (192S), No. 2,*pp. JOf-idT).—The object of this article 
Is to describe a disease of the maulla hemp plant, commonly known as banana 
wilt, which is said to^have been described by Reinking (E. S. R., 41, p. 841) 
ai ahiea (manila hemp) heart rot and ascribed to bacteria undetermined as to 
tdenBty. iJiter increase in^serionsness led to investigations, the first steps in 
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which showed the disease to be detractive as yet only in the Provliioes of 
Laguna and Cavite. 

Isolation and. inoculation studie were carried out, and a Fusarium appeared 
to be pathogenic in this connection, apparently indistinguishable from F. cubeMe, 
This fungus, however, produce a set of symptoms on the manila hemp plant 
different from that on the banana plant, so far as yet tested. The organism 
can exist in the soil and can infect from that source. 

A bacterial stripe disease of proso millet, C. Elliott (Jour, Agr, Research 
[U, iSf.], 26 (1923), No. 4, pp. 151-160, pis. 4), —A description is given of a disease 
of proso millet first recognized at the South Dakota Experiment Station in 
1917. Later the author found the disease at Madison, Wis., and carried on 
an investigation as to its cause. It was found that the stripe disease was due 
to the organism Bacterium panici, which is described as a new speciea It is 
believed that the disease is probably transmitted by the seed, but no methods of 
control have been worked out. 

Diseases of Irish potatoes, T. O. Johnson (Peninsula Hort. 8oo. [Dei.] 
Trans., 35 (1922), pp. 147-152). —It is stated that in the territory covered by the 
membership of this society the average potato yield is only two-thirds or three- 
fourths of what it might be, owing largely to potato diseases. Regarding a 
few of these discussion is here given, Including scab, blackleg, mosaic, Rhizoc- 
tonia disease, and Fusarium wilt. Since some of the diseases are carried by 
insects, combination sprays are suggested. 

Potato diseases prevalent in Kansas and their control, L. E. Mblchebs} 
(Kans. State Hort. 8oc. Bien. Rpt, 36 (1920-21), pp. 124,125). —Earlier experi¬ 
mentation having shown that dipping uncut seed potatoes in barrels containing 
formaldehyde would control scab but not the new diseases (causing the prin¬ 
cipal damage), corrosive sublimate was tried out (as a war measure) and was 
found to be adapted to control some others of the seed-borne diseases (as 
blackleg and scurf) and to increase yields. Bordeaux mixture will eliminate 
early blight, and is under trial each year for tipburn. 

Collected leaflets on cultivation and diseases of potatoes (London: Min. 
Agr. and Fisheries, 1921, pp. 11+69, pls. 15, figs. 8). —Following up No. 1, Fun¬ 
gus Pests of Fruit Trees, and No. 2, Insect Pests of Fruit Trees, this third 
volume embodies Leaflets Nos. 23, 105, 117, 127, 137, 164, 173, 193, 232, 296, 362, 
and 373, concerned chiefly with potato growing, handling, and diseases, besides 
briefer discussion of other diseases or disordered conditions. 

Potato diseases, E. M. Doidge (Johannesburg: Specialty Press of S. A., Ltd., 
[1920], pp. 49, figs. 25).—A general account in some detail Is given of potato 
diseases in South Africa, including early blight or leaf curl (Maorosporium 
solani) ; scab (Actinomyces chromogenus) ; corky or powdery scab (Spongo- 
spora subterranea); black scab, canker, or wart disease (Synchytrium endobio- 
ticum); bacterial wilt (Bacteriim solanacearum) ; Rhizoctonia disease (Cor- 
ticmm vagum solaniy, late blight (Phytophthora infestans) ; and internal 
brown fleck. 

Potato black wart, B. Foflx (Rev, Hort. [Forts], 95 (1923), No. 20, pp. 442, 
443, pi. I).—^Potato black wart (Synchytrium endobioticum), occurring mainly 
In northern Europe (but also in America), is discussed as to the biology of the 
orga^dsm and practical phases related to its dissemination and control 
Bice investigations, L. G. Wxxus and J. O. Oarbebo (Porto Rico Sta. Bpt. 
1922, pp. 3, ^).—Previous investigations (E. S. R., 81, p. 816) are said to have 
shown that chlorosis of rice, doe to a lack of iron, is i^mociated with an 
of calcium carbonate in the soil The authors report additional in- 
vest^tions which seem to indicate that a similar effect is produced by 
some of the fertilizing materials used In growing the crop. Wherever fertilizer 
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compounds t^d to precipitate Iron the plants usually develop chlorosis, while 
fertilizers having nonasslmilable acidic residues were effective in preventing 
chlorosis on a moderately alkaline solL Other experiments are said to show 
that in all probability ammonium sulphate can be satisfactorily used for rice, 
pineapples, corn, sugar cane, and citrus fruits, as Its physiological reaction 
tends to prevent chlorosis. 

The authors claim that in their experiments with rice grown on a compact 
soil excessive applications of nitrogenous fertilizers caused a sterility which 
appeared to be the same as the so-called straight-head disease. A form of 
sterility of rice due to an excessive accumulation of nitrogen in plant tissues is 
also described. 

Soil not the source of cane mosaic, R. M. Ramos (Rev. Agr. Puerto Rico, 
11 (192$) t No. S, pp. lS-19 ).—Mosaic or yellow stripe of sugar cane has become, 
since its appearance in 1915, the most important economic and scientific 
phytopathological problem in Porto Rico. The disease does not originate 
in tile soil, nor is it due to soil conditions. Clean stock and varietal resistance 
are chiefly relied upon to control the trouble. 

Mosaic disease in Jamaica (We^t India Com. Circ., S8 (192$), No. 65$, pp. 
k$S, 4$6). —C. G. Hansford, microbiologist, is credited with information gained 
as the result of a tour of inspection of the central and western portions of 
Jamaica during the summer of 1023. 

Measures are recommended for tlie eradication of cane mosaic. Thcf^ in¬ 
clude roguing every wei'k for three or four months in cases where infection is 
less than 10 per cent Subsequent (secondary) outbreaks involving a few 
canes to a root may, in case of dry areas, he remedied by removing, during 
the life of the plant, tlie diseiiso<l canes as they appear. Infections exceeding 
10 per cent should be remedied by replanting. The utilization of Uba cane 
lor planting is also recommended. 

Diseases of the sweet potato, T. F. Manns (Penineula Ilort. Soc. [Del.] 
Trans,, $5 (1922), pp. 1$2-1$6 ).—In this paper the author summarizes 10 years 
of study and the results on sweet i>otato diseases and their control in field and 
storage on the peninsula. 

Storage and marketing of sweet potatoes [with reference to diseases], 
J. R. Eskridge (Peninsula Hort. Koc. [Del.] Trans., $5 (1922), pp. 1$6-1$9 ).— 
The plan and arrangement are described of a storage house at Seaford as de¬ 
signed to provide all possible conditions for the successful keeping of sweet 
potatoes, with an account of information gained as to advantageous storing and 
marketing practice. 

A new fruit rot of tomatoes, R. P. I^ooi.k (Pot. Gas., 74 (1922), No. 2, pp. 
210-214, pi. 1 ).—During the summer of 1921 a fungus growth following cracking 
of the fruit was noted on tomatoes in several localities of Burlington and other 
counties in New Jersey. The cracking was attributed to one or more physio¬ 
logical causes. An examination showed a very dense fluffy growth of Oidium 
(Oospora) lactis in the open cracks of ripe fruit on and near the ground. This 
fungus, under field conditions, penetrated the interior of the tomato, reducing 
the fruit to a soft rotten mass in from two to five days. The disease was com¬ 
mon in the fields observed. No infection was noted on uninjured ripe fruit, 
cracked green fruit, or other parts of the plant. Inoculations of ripe fruit were 
positive. Treatments with Bordeaux sprays and dusts gave but slight control 
of the disease. 

Tomato wilt experiments (Jour. Dept. Agr. Victoria, 20 (1922), No. 1, pp. 
$4‘-$6 ).—^A summary of experiments for the prevention of tomato spotted wilt 
gives little information, owing to the practical nonappearance of the disease. 
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Apple scab and its control, R C. Auchtsb (Peninsula Hort, Sac, [Z>e2.1 
Trans,f S5 (1922) ^ pp, 101-112)* —^Appie scab, noted first in Europe during 1819, 
reported from France in 1829, and recorded as In Pennsylvania and New York 
during 1834, has in recent years become an important factor in apple culture 
even In the Hocky Mountain and Pacific Coast apple sections. Now generally 
distributed over the country and inflicting injury upon apple interests in many 
sections, it has recently begun to cause serious loss in parts of Delaware, Mary¬ 
land, Virginia, and West Virginia. Information is furnished regarding the 
disease, degrees of susceptibility, and control measures, including a spray 
calendar for apples. 

Apple scald and its control, C. Brooks, J. S. Cooley, and D. F. Fibhebt ( V. 
8, Dept, Agr,y Fanners' Dul, 1380 (1923), pp, 2+17, figs, 12). —A popular ac¬ 
count is given of apple scald, a disease of storage and market apples, and sug¬ 
gestions are given for its control. Wrapping the fruit in oiled wrappers *is 
said to have given the most complete control, and aeration, particularly during 
delayed storage, is considered important. 

Brown rot of stone fruits, W. Laidlaw and C. C. Brittlebank (Jour, Dept* 
Apr, Victoria, 20 (1922), No. 7, pp. 4^2, 443). —The season of 1920-21 in the or¬ 
chards at Balrnsdale was a disastrous one, over 75 per cent of the peaches 
being destroyed by brown rot. The first work undertaken was to remove all 
diseased materials, the second to spray July 28 when the trees were dormant, 
a second time with the same preparations when the buds showed pink, and a 
third time three or four weeks before picking time. 

The best results were obtained with commercial lime sulphur (1 in 9, 1 in 
20, 1 in 30, and 1 in 40 for an extra spray in some cases), no brown rot, leaf 
injury, or aphids being present. Bordeaux and Burgundy with the different 
third and fourth sprays gave very good results, so far as brown rot was con¬ 
cerned, copper sulphate and copper acetate being the least effective. 

Spraying experiments for brown rot of stone fruit (Sclerotinia fructi- 
gena), A. A. Hammond (Jour. Dept. Agr. Victoria, 20 (1922), No. 3, pp. 182- 
189). —^Work done against 8. fructigena on stone fruits indicates that the brown 
rot fungus will be difficult to control during a wet season, though its eradica¬ 
tion is possible during a season unfavorable to its development. 

Treatment (to extend over at least three seasons) advised as the result of 
the season’s work includes destruction of all mummied fruits and infected 
wood; early plowing under of all diseased material; spraying cherries with 
12-8-90 Bordeaux, preferably when 10 per cent of the blooms have expanded, 
but earlier or later according to weather; spraying again with 4 - 4 -4 0 Bordeaux 
when* the fruit has set, and again with Woburn Bordeaux 14 days before ripen¬ 
ing ; treating plums the same as cherries; spraying peaches at the pink stage 
with full-strength lime sulphur or Bordeaux; and spraying again with self- 
boiled lime sulphur Immediately after the fall of the flowers, and again with 
sulphur spray 30 days before gathering the fruit. As to cost, the homemade 
sulphur washes were the cheapest and the copper acetate the most expensive. 

Citrus scab, W. V. Tower (Porto Rico 8ta. Rpt. 1922, pp. IS, 14, pis. 2). — 
An account is given of the successful use of Bordeaux mixture to which 0.5 
per cent of oil was added for the control of citrus scab. Several thousand 
grapefruit trees were sprayed, and the resulting crop was practically free 
from scab, while the check trees produced 50 per cent or more of fruit that was 
badly scabbed. 

[Palm bud rot in southern India], W. McRae (India Dept. Agr, Mem., Bot 
Ser., tl2 (1923), No. 2, pp. 15-70, pis. 2, fig. 1). —This account is In two main sec¬ 
tions, the first dealing historically with operations agaipst bud rot of palxns 
tn sd^th India, the second with inoculation experiments employing Pky- 
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tophthora palmivora on Boraasua flahelUfer and Cocoa nucifera. Subdivisions 
present in some detail accounts of the operations against the trouble in the 
districts of Godavari, Kistna, and Malabar; a general review of the operations 
and their results; the occurrence of palmyra bud rot in other parts of India; 
the occurrence of bud rot of the coconut palm; the spread of bud rot; and 
inoculation experiments with P. palmivora from the palm and from pure 
cultures. 

The disease travels persistently, even though (in the main) slowly, through 
tapping operations, rhinoceros beetle activity, rain splashing on the expanded 
infected leaves, and (occasionally long distances) through transport by man. 

It has been shown by others named that P. palmivora will infect living 
leaves of the palmyra palm, also that it will infect living leaves of the 
coconut and will Jclll seedlings. 

The present experiments confirm and amplify the work above mentioned, and 
show definitely that P. palmivora kills both the palmyra and the coconut palm, 
that it can pass from one tree to the other, and that all the sj^mptoms of bud 
rot have been reproduced in both palms as a result of infection by this fungus. 
When the organism penetrates the soft tissue of the stem below the growing 
point the tissue is killed and a rot ensues. Other organisms then begin to 
work and carry on the rot at a greater rate until the whole central part 
of the crown is involved. That the fungus is the primary cause of the rot 
and the controlling factor in the epidemic form in i^outh India is all that is 
here claimed. From the economic point of view these other organisms are of 
secondary importance, and they have not been worked out. These results are 
said to meet completely the criticism of Sharpies and Lambourne (K. S. R., 

48, p. 849) regarding the cause of but rot of palms in India. 

Report on resistant plants for root*knot nematode control, J. A. Me* 
Clintock {Georgia Sta. Circ. 77 (1922)^ pp, i ),—A brief report is given of tests 
made to determine what plants would be suitable to be grown in rotations for 
the control of nematodes. Of the vegetables tested, onions proved to be the 
only ones resistant. Severiil varieties of cowpeas, soy beans, all varieties of 
velvet beans, and peanuts were found to be resistant, and grasses and cereals 
showed slight infestation only. 

Attention is called to seedling peaches that are resistant, and to the fact 
that Marianna plums may be used as stocks since they are not subject to in¬ 
festation. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY—ENTOMOLOGY. 

Ou the numbers and local distribution of Illinois land birds of the open 
country in winter, spring, and fall, S. A. Forbes and A. O. Gross {IlL 'Sat* 
Hist Burvey Bui, H (192S), Art. 10, pp. SP7-455).—^This is a detailed report of 
investigations, conducted in continuation of those previously noted (E. S. B., 

49, p. 151). 

Some Ohio birds: Their food habits and value, H. A. Gossard {Ohio Sta, 
Mo, Bui, 8 (1928), No, 11-12, pp. 180-186, figs, 3 ).—^This is a brief popular ac¬ 
count, in which the food habits of a few of the more iraporhint bird friends of 
the farmer are considered with means for their protection. 

A valuable snail poison, A. J. Basinger (Jour. Econ. Eni., 16 (1923), No, 5, 
pp. —^Work by the California State Department of Agriculture at Ija 

Jolla has shown that a poison bait made of 1 part calcium arsenate and 18 
parts bran will eradicate Heliw piaana. It is also said to be giving excellent 
results in the control of H. aaperaa. 

Animal parasitology, D. Carazzi (Parasaitologia Animale. MiUm: Boc, 
Editrice lAOr., 1922, 2. ed,, rev, and eni., pp, [Xll+iOJ, pis, 4, figs. 236). —^Thls 
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work on animal parasites and animal transmission of paretic alfections of 
man and the domestic animals, the first edition of which was issued in 1913, 
treats of the subject In three parts. Part 1 is devoted to the Protoaoa (pp. 
0-204), part 2 to Vermes (pp. 205-327), and part 3 to Arthropods (pp. 829-450)* 

Beport of standing committee on arsenic, B. B. Coad et al, (Cong* 

65 (1925), No. 10, pp. 510-512). —This is a report of a standing committee of 
producers and manufacturers on the available supply and prospective supply 
of calcium arsenate, submitted by the Secretary of Agriculture. The report, 
which consists of a r4sum4 of the situation, was drawn up at a meeting of 
the committee held in New York on December 6, 1923. An earlier report has 
been noted (E. S. II., 48, p. 749). 

The constitution of oil emulsions, E. L. Gkiffin (Jour. Boon. Eni., 15 
(1923), No. 5, pp. iS0-i52). —This is a contribution from the insecticide and 
fungicide laboratory of the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry. 

“In an emulsion of mineral oil with soap and water, the mineral oil is 
divided into very small droplets which, are suspended In the watery medium. 
The soap is added to keep these droplets from coalescing and finally separat¬ 
ing out Its action is as follows: Part of it is broken^ down, the fatty acids 
being dissolved in the kerosene and the alkali remaining in the water; part 
of it forms a film between the oil and the water, preventing the droplets from 
coalescing, thus stabilizing the emulsion; and any excess soap remains in 
water solution and helps the spreading qualities of the spray. The breaking 
down of the soap may be prevented, or at least made negligible, by the addition 
of excess alkali, thus preventing an apparent waste of soap. Two emulsions of 
the type used in practice were analyzed and the distribution of the soap in 
them reported.” 

On the entomological publications of the United States Government, J. 
S. Wade (Ent. 8oc. Wash. Proc., 25 (1923), No. 1, pp. 52).—This is a comprehen¬ 
sive account of the entomological publications published by the United States 
Government. In addition to the discussion, the par)er includes a list of the 
more important bibliographical aids for research work among public docu¬ 
ments, of the principal series of publications issued by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture prior to July 1, 1913, the new series and the technical series of 
bulletins issued from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology, the numbers of 
publications of the Federal Horticultural Board, the Journal of Agricultural 
Research, of Farmers’ Bulletins, U. S. D. A. biographical works, circulars, 
etc., the publications of the U. S. National Museum, etc. 

Insects and other arthropods, except Ooleoptera and Lepidoptera, II. von 
Hanstein (Die Insekten sowie die Vbrigen Qliederfusser mit Ausnahme der 
Kdfer und Schmetierlinge. Wiesbaden: Pestalozzi Verlags-Anstali, 1925, pp. 
Vin+188, pis. 20, figs. 5d).—-This is a popular account, which includes 20 col¬ 
ored plates of insects. 

Contribution to the knowledge of noxious insects, F. Silvebtki (Bol. Lab. 
Zool Oen. e Agr. k. Bouola Super. Agr. Portid, 16 (1922), pp. 221-501, pis. 2, 
figs. 5d).—This contribution consists of descriptions and a brief summary of the 
status of knowledge of Insect pests and particularly of parasites of several 
Important pests, namely, Qypsonoma neglectana Dup., Epibleina penkleriana 
F. R,, the eye-spotted bud-moth, and Beourvaria nanella Hfibn. 

Predacious forms of beneficial insects, C. R. Cutbxoht ( Ohio Sta. Mo. Bui., 
8 (1925), No. 11-12, pp. 175-179, figs. 8).—This Is a popular summary of informa¬ 
tion in which the subject is discussed under the headings of dragon files, 
ahd soldier bugs, lace-wing flies, tiger and ground beetles, lightning bugs, 
la|ybird beetles, syrphld files, and wasps. 
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Oitriu pests in Braxil, G. Bondab (Bol Agr,, Com, e hidua, [Bahia'i, No, 
il9^2), pp, pis, 5, figs, S2).-—-This is a summary of information on the 
more important insect enemies of the orange and other Aurantiaceae in Brazil. 

The important forest insects, J. Will, rev. by M. Wolff and A. Kbausse 
(Die Wichtigsien Forstinsekten, Neudamm: J, Neumann, 19^, 2, ed„ rev, wnd 
enU, pp. XVJ+209t figs, 20S), —This is a brief accountaof the more important in¬ 
sect enemies of German forests. 

The protection of aircraft from the attacks of insects (In Supplement to 
Handbook of German East Africa, London: AdnviraHtg and War Office, 1928, pp, 
4&S8, pi 1), —^This is a brief discussion of the means of protecting finished air¬ 
planes and stores of spare parts from wood-boring beetles and termites. 

[Report of the New York State Station] division of entomology (New 
York State Sta, Dpt, 1923, pp, S9-4S), —A brief statement is made of the more 
important work of the year on major entomological projects. These include 
studies of apple and pear insects, control of insects by dusting, studies on 
paradichlorobenzene for peach borer, sulphid sprays for control of San Jos^ 
scale, control of cabbage maggot in cabbage seed beds, the currant aphid, 
raspberry insects, ecological investigation of grape insects, and studies on 
cucumber beetles, on cabbage insects, and on potato insects. A bulletin re¬ 
porting upon a series of experiments to determine the range of usefulness of 
tobacco dust as an insecticide with special reference to its toxicity to Myzm 
permcae has been noted (E. S. 11., 49, p. 552). 

Report of the entomologist [of the Virgin Islands], C. E. Wilson (Virgin 
Islands Sta. Rpt. 1922, pp. 15-lS). —This is a report of the work of 1922 up to 
August 31, when the resignation of the entomologist became effective. The 
report deals with scale insects, sugar cane insects, and tobacco insects, and 
Includes a discussion of trap pans as a control for truck crop insects. 

The autlior adds two species of scale insects, namely, Hemichionaspis minor 
strachani and Pseudaonidia tesserata to the list presented in the preceding 
report (E. S. R., 48, p. 354). 11. minor strachani did considerable damage to 
the keneppy tree {Melicocca hijuga ), and both species are said to have severely 
injured grapevines in 1920. The insects mentioned as injuring sugar cane in¬ 
clude the rhinoceros beetle (Strategus titanus), the West Indian sugar cane 
borer (Diaprepes abhreviatus), the fall army worm, and the sugar cane 
borers Lagochirus araneiformis and the sericeous palm weevil. While tobaccro 
is not now a commercial product in the islands, a brief account is given of 
insects attacking the crop and which will be of importance should the crop 
l)e grown on a commercial scale. The species mentioned are the tobacco 
worm moth (Protoparce next a) and tomato woi-m (P. rustica), the tobacco flea- 
beetle, tobacco suck-fly (Diogphus sp.), tobacco budworm (Heliothis vires^ 
tens) and bollworm. snowy tree cricket {Oceanthus niveus). West Indian 
sugar cane root borer (Diaprepes abbreviatus), and the cigarette beetle. 
The work with trap pans led to the conclusion tliat molasses does not 
attract small moths and that truck crop insects are not to be controlled 
by means of trap pans. Bulletins relating to insects commonly found attacking 
cotton (B. S. R., 49, p. 352) and those attacking truck crops (B. S. R., 49, 
p. 654) have been noted. 

Animal report of the Government entomologist [of Uganda], 1921, 
H. Habqbeaves (Uganda Dept. Agr. Arm. Rpt., 1921, pp, J7-64).—-This report on 
the occurrence of important insects of the year and work therewith is presented 
under the headings of the various crops attacked. 

HiHpa injury to citrus fruits, 0. P. Lounsbuhx (Union So. Africa Dept. 
Agr. Jour.^ 7 (1928), No. S, pp. 248-249) The author discusses the injury to 
89662—24-6 
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citrus in South Africa by a very small undetermined species of tbrlps that is 
widely prevalent While the species concerned is distinct from tliat occurring 
in California, the remedial measures effective in California, which are con¬ 
sidered at some length, are thought to be applicable in South Africa. 

Some insect pests of the coconut palm, J. C. Hutson (Ceylon Dept Agr» 
Yearbook, 19^8, pp, pis. 3).—This summary of information, based upon 

observations during the past two years, supplements that noted in an earlier 
report (B. S. R., 50, p. 455). 

Kernel spot of pecan caused by the southern green soldier bug, W. F. 

Txtbnbr (Jour. Evon. Ent, 16 (1923), No. 5, pp. 41)0-445, pi 1 ).—Studies by the 
Georgia State Board of Entomology have shown the kernel spot to be* a physio¬ 
logical trouble, resulting from the feeding of Hemiptera, particularly Nezara 
vifidula h. Such feeding causes the tissue of the kernel to break down for a 
short distance around the puncture, resulting in a hemispherical discolored 
portion which becomes bitter and imparts its bitterness to the whole kernel. 
Only the kernel is affected, and the trouble can not be detecte<i until the nut is 
cracked. The Insects can cause kernel spot only during the period when the 
kernel is hardening. They do not l)reed on pecans; only the adults feed on the 
nuts. Cowpeas and soy beans are important breeding hosts and should not be 
used as cover crops in the orchards. 

Factors affecting the control of the tea mosquito bug (Helopeltis theiv* 
ora Waterh.), E. A. ANDBi!.ws (London: Indian Tea Assoc., pp. [-H+Md, pis. 
46 ).—This is a detailed report of investigations conducted by the author, which 
deals with the various factors affecting the control of H. theivora, including 
spraying, climatic conditions, variety of plant, shade, cultivation, manuring, 
pruning, soil conditions, potash manures, chemical composition of the leaf of 
the plant, relation of the chemical composition of the leaf of the plant to that 
of the soil, etc. Diagrams and statistical data are appended. 

Life history of the tropical bedbug, Cimex rotundatus, in Panama, 
L. H. Dunn (Amer. Jour, Trop. Med., 4 (1924), No. 1, pp. 77-83).—This is a re¬ 
port of a series of studies of the life history, habits, etc., of C. rotundatus 
Sign, conducted by the author in Panama during the year 1921. 

The Douglas fir Chermes (€. cooleyi), R. N. Chbystal ([Ot Brit] Fores- 
try Comn. Bui. 4 (1922), pp. 50, pis. 9, figs. 12 ).—This is a report by the author 
in collaboration with F. Story of studies of the life history of C. (QUleited) 
cooleyi Gill., which has made its appearance on Douglas fir in Great Britain. 
The bulletin includes a bibliography of 36 titles, keys to the genera and species 
of Chermesidae taken from the monograph of Bdrner (B. S. R., 21, p, 159), 
biological keys, etc. 

Aleyrodidae of Brazil, G. Bondab (Aleyrodideos do Brasil. Bahia: See. 
Agr., Indus, e Obras Pub., Seeg. Path. Veg., 1923, pp. Ill+183, figs. 84).—This is 
a descriptive catalogue of the Aleyrodidae of Brazil. Nine genera are erected 
and 55 species d^cribed as new. 

The white flies (Aleurodidae) of Jamaica, 0. 0. Gowdkt (Jamaica Dept 
Agr., Ent Bui 3 (1923), pp. 3).—The author recognizes and describes seven ape- 
cies of Aleurodidae as occurring in Jamaica.* 

An aleurodid enemy of the pear and ash, Trialeurodes inaequalis a* sp*, 
C. Gautieb (Ann. 6oo. Ent France, 91 (1922), No. 4, pp. 337-350).—XJndsr the 
name T. inaequalis the author describes and reports upon extended studies of 
an aleurodid which was found in large numbers in a botanical garden at 
Lyon on espalier pears and also at Chatillon d'Azergues, 20 km. from Lffon, 
on espalier pears and ash. A chalcidid parasite reared from a number ot>,the 
^^aleurodid larvae differs slightly from Prospaltella conjugata, a parasite 
Aleurodes brassicae. 
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The effects of feeding punctures of aphids on certain plant tissuesi J. L. 
Hobsfall (Pennsylvania 8ta.Bul 182 (1923), pp. 3-22, figs, 15).— Following a 
brief introduction, the author reports upon methods and materials employed in 
tlds Investigation. This is followed by accounts of piercing setae and their 
objective, the setal sheath, results of punctures upon j|^e plant tissues, and the 
guestlon of injected materials. The studies present ^e effects resulting from 
feeding punctures of aphids on eight species of plants, in which four species 
of aphids were concerned. Tlie author finds that galls do not result from the 
punctures of tlie species studied. 

** The path of the setal proboscis, as a rule, follows the middle lamella or is 
intercellular. The route followed by the proboscis is more or less sinuous and 
the various branches of the path indicate the trial and error method of reaching 
the bundle. The objective of the beak is always a vascular bundle. Within the 
bundle, the tissue which is mo.st commonly reached is the phloem, particularly 
the sieve tubes. These sieve tubes may even become filled with sheath material 
from beaks which have pierced them and followed their course inside the tubes. 
In a few cases the setae pierced the trachael tubea Broken down phloem 
tissue was most common in Digitalis purpurea. 

“Pierced epidermal and parenchyma cells may remain distended with the 
normal turgor or may collapse partially or w^holly. Collapsed cells, contiguous 
to the setae but not actually pierced by them, are common in both cortical and 
bundle parenchyma in petioles of Rumcx crispua. There is a tendency for the 
nuclei of living cells adjacent to the path to be located on the side toward the 
plercng setae. Thiis condition exists in cells other than those immedioftely 
touched by the beak. The setal jiroboscis is surrounded by a sheath of calcium 
pectate and proteid material. The calcium pectate is evidently laid down by 
the plant cells, while the proteid material may possibly be injected by the 
aphid.” A list of 13 references to the literature Is appended. 

A note on the honeydew production of the aphid Longistlgma caryae^ 
Har., W. Middleton (Jour. Econ. Ent., 16 (1923), No. 5, pp. ^6-443). —Investi¬ 
gations by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology of L. caryae at Washington, 
D. C., showed that it remained active, excreting honeydew, later in the year 
1922 than had been previously recorded. Weather reports reveal late excesses 
of^ temperature associated with this record, and a brief summary of reports 
of the occurrence of the species with some extracts from literature are included 
in the account. 

Fighting pea aphids; effectiveness of aphidozer, A. G. Bugoles (Canner, 
S8 (1924), No. 6, pp. 23-26, figs. d).—^Work conducted in Wisconsin during the 
summer of 1923 is briefly reported upon. Tests of the mechanical effectiveness 
of an aphidozer led to the conclusion that further tests of this machine as a 
means of control of the pea aphid are justified and offer a fair promise of 
success. 

Tobacco dust as a contact insecticide, P. «T. Parbott and G. F. MaoLbod 
(Jour. Econ* Ent., 16 (1923), No. 5, pp. 424-430 ).—^Data secured in experimental 
work by the authors at the New York State Experiment Station have led to the 
conclusion that the finer grades of tobacco dust, containing 1 per cent of nico- 
tin, are highly toxic to the green peach aphid. Observations of the spirea plant- 
ings under treatment for this pest during* the past two seasons indicate that 
timely applications of fine tobacco dust will afford adequate protection. 

Fgg-kilUng washes, A. H. Lees (Univ. Bristol, Agr. and Hori. Research 8ta. 
Ann* Bpt, 1922, pp. 58-61),—This is a report of a year’s experimental work, 
which indicates that both lime sulphur and two proprietary fluids described 
have decided killing properties for eggs of the apple aphid. 
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Oantributlonii toward a monograph of sucking lice, III, G. F. FIsbis 
(Stanford Univ. Pubs., Univ. Ser., 2 (1922), No. S, pp. 1S5-X78, figs. SP).—In 
this continuation of the work previously noted (E. S. K., 46, p. 246), two 
genera are erected and eight forms are described as new. 

Life hiatmry of Mici;(>mus posticus Wlk., O, R. Cvtuight (Jour. Econ. Ent., 
10 (192S), No. 5, pp. 448-466 ).—^This is an account of the life history agd eco¬ 
nomic status of the hemerobiid larva M. posticus, which is predatory on aphids. 

Seasonal adaptation of a Northern Hemisphere insect to the Southern 
Hemisphere, J. C. Hamlin (Jour. Ecm. Ent, 16 (1923), No. 5, pp. 4^0-4^^)* — 
The author discusses the adaptation of the pyralid Melitara ftmctolmeellih 
Hulst, an insect indigenous to North America that was Introduced from Texas 
into Australia for the purpose of aiding In the control of prickly pear. The 
observed rapidity of development and the long summer of Queensland are 
said to strongly indicate that the final adaptation of the species to that environ¬ 
ment will be three broods yearly, instead of- two as occur in southwest Texas. 

The oriental peach moth (Laspeyresia molesta Busck), B. Tbouvbxot 
(Ret?. Zool. Agr. et Appl., 22 (1923), No. 1, pp. 14-22, figs. 2). —^This Is a sum¬ 
mary of Information on L. molesta, which was reported from Italy in 1921 
(B. S. R., 47, p. 760) and was reported by the author from the region of 
Frdjus, France, in 1922 (E. S. R., 49, p. 555). 

Life history of the codling moth in Arkansas, with special reference to 
factors limiting abundance, D. Isely and A. J. Ackebman (Arkansas 8ta. Bui. 
189 (1923), pp. 5-57, figs. 8). —^This report of work conducted in cooperation with 
the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology is reported under the headings of 
economic importance, synopsis of life history and seasonal history, weather 
during period of investigations, insectary methods, seasonal history, duration 
of stages, ovlposition, seasonal and local variations in abundance, the forecast¬ 
ing of broods, and remedial measures. The investigations reported upon were 
^ conducted at Bentonville, during the seasons of 1918 to 1921, Inclusive. 

“ During these four years, emergence of moths from the overwintering larvae 
began as early as April 13 and as late as April 30. The bulk of the emergence 
was always in May. Oviposltion began from May 3 to 9, and hatching was 
consistently 8 days later. However, ovipositlon in 1919, the year for which the 
earliest record was secured, was cheeked by cold weather almost immediately 
after beginning, and continuous ovipositlon did not begin until May 25, the latest 
date for the four years. The bulk of ovlposition usually occurred in a period 
of about three weeks in the latter part of May and the first few days of June. 
The bulk of hatching was from 5 to 7 days later. 

** During the two years for which summer brood records were taken, emer¬ 
gence of first brood moths began June 15 and 24, ovlposition began June 19 
and 27, hatching began June 25 and July 3. During the remainder of the 
season the broods overlapped, and codling moth infestation Increased until 
near the close of adult activity in September. 

^'The average duration of the different stages varied throughout the season 
with the variations in temperature. The average time required for the de¬ 
velopment of each stage at different periods of the season of activity is best 
Indicated by the shortest and longest average for any lO-day period. The 
range of these averages is as follows: Egg stage 4:56 days in midsummer to 
10 days in early spring; larval feeding period 16.14 days lu midsummer to 
81.42 days in late autumn ; prepupal period, summer broods only, 8.50 days to 
5.44 days; pupal stage 8.75 days in midsummer to 86.44 days In early spring; 
total period in cocoon, summer broods only, 18.56 days to 20.59 d^a The 
preotiposition period is usually 2 days, and heavy ovipositlon is normally 
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passed by the end of the eighth day. The period of ovipositlon may be greatly 
lengthened by cold weather. 

The codling moth is very prolific during midsummer. During one 10-day 
period the average ovlposition exceeded 110 eggs for each female moth. On 
the other hand, during the cooler part of the year, particularly In the spring, 
many moths fail altogether to deposit eggs. It has been found that light and 
temperature are important factors in limiting ovipositlon. At least partial 
darkness is necessary for heavy ovipositlon, and ovipositlon begins at a tem¬ 
perature above 62® P. This confines ovipositlon almost entirely to nights when 
the temperature is above 62® for at least a short period. The period of highest 
night temperature would normally be immediately after sunset.” 

A brief summary Is given of remedial measures recommended. Spraying 
with lead arsenate at the rate of 1 lb. powdered to 50 gal. of water Is the main 
dependence in codling moth control, a total of six or seven applications, as a 
rule, being necessary. 

Some notes on the relation of domestic animals to Anopheles, M. A. 
BABBEai and T. B. Hayne {Puh. Health Rpta. [U. St.], SO (1924), No. 4, pp. 1S9- 
144 ).—^The authors report observations on the relation of domestic animals to 
Anopheles in the United States under the headings of the attraction of man for 
Anopheles as compared with that of domestic animals, susceptibility to malaria 
parasites of Anopheles previously fed on pig blood, attraction of rabbits for 
Anopheles, and domestic animals as a factor in the production of Anopheles. 
The results of one experiment indicate that a feeding on a domestic animal will 
not affe(?t the subsequent susceptibility of Anopheles to malaria parasites. 

Some observations on the dispersal of adult Anopheles, M. A. Bauber and 
T. B. Hayne (Puh. Health Rpta. [U. S.], 39 (1924), No. 5, pp. 195-203).—This is 
a report of observations made by agents of the U. S. Public Health Service 
during the summers of 1920 and 1922 in a rice-growing region near Stuttgart, 
Ark., where Anopheles, especially A. quadrtmaculatus were abundant. 

“Nocturnal dispersion of A. quadrimacutatus from a resting place is nearly 
complete by the end of 6 days. When confined in such a resting place, mor¬ 
tality Is very high, in our experiments nearly all were dead within 0 days. Lon¬ 
gevity in midsummer and under natural conditions may be at least 25 days, 
but the proportion which could be recovered 3 days after staining was very 
small. Anopheles in effective numbers spread about a mile from rice fields 
into an open country.” 

The breeding of Anopheles maculipennis Meig. in captivity, G. H. H. 
Harouo (Jour. Roy, Army Med, Corps, 41 (1923), No. 4^ PP- 282-290 ).—The 
author reports at some length upon several experiments conducted. His ob¬ 
servations indicate that successful mating depends upon the female obtaining 
a feed of blood as soon after emergence as possible. 

Delayed emergence of Hessian fly for the fall of 1922, W. B. Cahtwbioht 
(Jour. Econ, Ent., 16 (1923), No. 5, pp. 422-4^5 )•—^The author reports upon a 
delayed emergence of the Hessian fly which took place within a triangular area 
bounded by the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and a line drawn eastward from 
St. Louis. Abnormal conditions of temi>erature and rainfall are said to have 
been the primary causes. 

Besnlts of an oil spray in treatment of box leaf miner (Monarthropal* 
pns buxi Labon., J. K. Primm and E. A. Hartley (Jour. Econ. Ent., 16 (1928), 
No. 5, pp. 425-440 ).—^A series of experiments conducted by the bureau of plant 
Industry of the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture indicate a limited 
usefulness for the molasses spray, while very satisfactory results were obtained 
with a heavy emulsifying petroleum oil, 1-20, and a pint of Blackleaf 40 to 50 
gal. of spray, making one or two applications. 
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The warble fly, its injury and control in Switzerland, A. Gansssb { Landw , 
Jahr'b. Bdhijoeiz, 37 (1923), No, 4, pp, 497-553, pi, 1, flffs, This is an account 
of Bypoderma bovis and H, lineatum, their occurrence, biology, and means of 
control, which was presented before the Society of Naturalists in Basel in 
May. 1922, 

Transmission experiments on the speciflcity of Herpetomonas muscae- 
domesticae in muscoid flies, E. R. Becker (Jour, Parasitol, 10 (1923), No, 1, 
pp, 25-34), —^“The type of Herpetomonas known as If, mueoae-doniesticae was 
found to be entozolc in the alimentary canals of the muscoid flies Musca 
domestica, Phormia regina, Lucilia aerioata, Sarcophaga hullata, CochlUmyku 
macellaria, and CaMiphora erythrocephala. The flagellate from any one of 
these six species of ‘wild* naturally infected flies was capable of producing 
a natural infection in the other five species of ‘clean’ laboratory bred flies 
when inoculated per os. That cross-infection was not due to accidental con¬ 
tamination was demonstrated by passing the parasites through a number of 
hosts of different species. Such infected flies are carriers capable of infecting 
other flies by fecal contamination of the food or proboscis of the fly. It Is 
extremely probable that .H, muacae-domesticae, H, luciliae, H, caUiphorae, H. 
aarcophagae, and the Herpetomonas from Phormia and Cochliomyia flies all 
represent the same species.” 

The relation of microorganisms to the development and longevity of 
flies, R. W. Giaser (Amer, Jour. Trop, Med,, 4 No, 1, pp, 85-107, figs, 

3 ),—^This is a report of studies at the department of animal pathology bf the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, at Princeton. N. J., made In con¬ 
nection with those on the effect of food on longevity, previously noted (E. 
S. R., 60, p. 436). The author finds the larval stages of flies to be‘dependent 
upon certain accessory growth factors which must be ingested with the food. 

“These accessory growth factors are obtained by the larvae from bacteria 
or yeasts, as well as from higher plant and animal tissues. When rearing 
flies on media sterilized at high temperatures, the necessary growth factors for 
the larvae are destroyed, but can be replaced by contaminating the media with 
living bacteria or yeasts, by adding large quantities of dead bacteria or yeasts 
killed at low heat, or by adding fresh sterile animal tissue extracts or fresh, 
sterile plant Juices. Nonpathogenic bacteria when ingested by adult flies 
shorten their life span and reduce the number of ovipositions. Microorganisms 
and their activities are not absolutely essential to the normal growth, develop¬ 
ment, and longevity of the flies investigated. Microorganisms are present in 
wild flies, especially in the larvae, because owing to their habits the ingestion 
of bacteria, yeasts, fungi, etc., can not be avoided. Microorganisms may be 
one of the principal sources for the accessory growth factors of some larval 
flies found breeding in certain types of media in a state of nature, but this 
assumption must not be regarded as a proved fact.” 

The apple blossom weevil, H. W. Miles (Jour. Min, Agr, [Gt, Rrif,], 29 
(1922), No, 7, pp, 637-642, pi, 1), —Studies of the life history and habits of 
AfUhommua pomorum L., extending through two seasons and of control meas¬ 
ures, are reported upon. 

Control of the apple blossom weevil, H. W. Miles (Jour, Pomol, and Jlort, 
8ci,, 3 (1922), No. 1, pp. 54-61), —further report of the work noted above with 
particular attention to control measures. 

The apple blossom weevil! Its life history and control, H. W. Miles (Univ. 
BriHol, Agr. and Hort, Research Bta. Ann. Rpt., 1922, pp, 49-52),—The author 
li^ves a brief account of the life history of this weevil and of methods of 
yimitrol, based on the studies noted above. Studies of its life history have 
also been noted from another source (B. S. R. 60, j>. 468). 
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Bees and how to keep them, 0. B. Goodebham {Canada Dept. Agr. Bui, 
n, sen (19^), pp, 60^ figs, 53). —^TMs is a suiniBary of information on aplcul- 
tnre. 

The normal and pathological histology of the ventriculns of the honey¬ 
bee, with special reference to infection with Nosema apis, M. Hebtig (Jour, 
ParaMiol, 9 (1923), No, 3, pp. 109-140, pis, 3). —^This account has been noted 
from another source (R S. R., 50, p. 156). 

The value of hive and wild bees in the production of fruit, C. H. Hooper 
(Fruit, Flower, and Yeg, Trades' Jour. [London], 44 (1923), Nos. 20, pp. 580, 
581; 22, pp. 633, 635). —^The author discusses the pollination of hardy fruits and 
the insects which visit fruit blossoms. 

The biology of two hymenopterous parasites of the grape pyralid 
(Ocnophthira pilleriana Schiif.), P. Voukassovitch (Compt. Rend. Acad. 
Soi. [Paris], 111 (1923), No. 19, pp. 906-908).—This is a report of studies con¬ 
ducted during the summers of 1922 and 1923 in the region of Carbonne (Haute- 
Garonne, France), where O. pilleriana has been present for some 12 years. 
The parasites reported upon, Oonioaus claripennis (Fdrst), a proctotrypld, and 
Angitia fenestralis (Holmgr.), an ichneumonld, have not been previously re¬ 
corded as attacking this pest. Q. claripennis is said to play an important part 
in the destruction of O. pilleriana, as high as 5 per cent having been observed 
to be destroyed by it in 1923, and 1 per cent by A. fenestralis. 

FOODS—HUMAN NUTEITION. 

The foods of France and its colonies, A. Ballanu ( Les AlimetUs de Fra^we 
et des Colonies. Paris: J.-B. Baillidre d Son, 1923, pp. 60). —Proximate analyses 
are reported of various food materials of French origin, including cereals and 
grains, flours and starches, food pastes, breadstuffs, i>astry, fresh and dried 
vegetables, fruits and fruit preserves, meats and fish, milk and milk products, 
soups, condiments, cocoa, coffee, and teii, and green and dried feeding stuffs. 

Nutrition problems during famine conditions in Russia, B. Slovtzov {Na- 
turc [London], 112 (1923), No. 2809, pp. 328-330). —brief report is given of 
some of the nutrition investigations which were carried on in Russia during 
the postwar famine period. 

Among the emergency substitutes incorporated in breads were various 
plants and roots. From metabolism experiments it was found that about 70 
per cent of Laminaria digitata, 25 per cent of Iceland moss, and quantities 
up to 50 per cent of various green plants could be utilized by the system. In 
attempts to utilize bran, the bran was fermented with lactic organisms at from 
40 to 45® C. for 15 hours, the process resulting in breaking up the ceU mem¬ 
branes and rendering the cell contents more available. Tliis was also ac-com- 
plished by increasing the acidity of the bran by the addition of from 0.1 to 
0.15 per cent of lactic acid and subjecting it to autolysis. Bread in which this 
autolyzed bran was incorporated is said to have been utilized from 5 to 6 
per cent better than control bread, particularly with respect to its proteins. 

In studies on the nutritive value of yeast, it was found that an adult can 
tolerate as much as 100 gm. of yeast dally without harm and with only a 
slight increase in the output of uric acid. Cultures of Endomyces vernalis 
under certain conditions were found to produce as much as 18 per cent of fat, 
calculated on the dry basis. This fat is said to consist chiefly of triglycerids, 
resembling olive oil in its composition, and to be well assimilated. As a 
practical means of cultivating the yeast for nutritional purposes, potatoes and 
other vegetables poor In fats and protein were sterilized and inoculated with 
the organism. After from 5 to 6 days’ growth the medium was dried and used 
as food. 
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Interesting ot^servations are also reported on the offtclal rations for different 
classes adopted at various times and on the effect of the starvation diets An 
outbreak of scurvy is reported to have occurred among groups of people whose 
<!iet was quantitatively satisfactory, but consisted chiefly of boiled millet, maize, 
etc. The lack of fats is thought to be responsible for various illnessess in 
infant institutions. A diminution in the fertility of women and the cessation 
of menstrual periods are also attributed to the faulty diet. 

Body weight and longevity {Metrop. Life Ins. Co., Statis. BuL^ S No. 

lit pp. St Attention is called to certain facts concerning body weight and 
longevity which have been derived from analyses of life insurance records. 

It has been found that while in younger men an excess in weight over the 
average for height and age is an advantage, in men over 40 it is a decided dis¬ 
advantage. In short men, below 5 ft. 7 in. in height, at the age period of 40 to 
44 years an excess of 20 per cent in average weight for height is said to in¬ 
volve an added mortality of 30 per cent and an excess of 40 per cent in 
weight an added mortality of nearly 80 per cent. Among tall men (above 6 ft. 
10 in.) at the same ages a 20 per cent excess in weight Involves a 40 per cent 
increase in mortality and a 40 per cent excess doubles the mortality. During 
these same ages undeweight becomes a decided advantage. 

“The important lesson taught by these propositions Is that there Is an 
optimum build with reference to mortality. The average build is not the best 
build. Those who weigh between 10 and 20 per cent below the average rhow 
the optimum condition of longevity at the most of the ages after early adult 
life.’* 

The importance of colostrum to the newborn infant, A. Kuttneh and B. 
liATNEB (Amer. Jour. Diseases ChiUre^it 25 (1028), No. 6, pp. ilS-^Si ).—^The 
question of the importance of colostrum to the newborn infant, as suggested by 
the work of Smith and Little concerning its importance to the newborn calf 
(E. S. R., 48, p. 86), has been considered through a study of the permeability 
of human placentas to diphtheria antitoxin and clinical observations on new¬ 
-born infants who never received colostrum. 

Evidence was obtained that, unlike the bovine placenta, the human placenta 
is permeable to immune substances. The concentration of qntltoxin in the 
cord blood corresponded to that in the blood of the mother, showing no ap¬ 
preciable loss of antitoxin In passage through the placenta. The colostrum 
was invariably found to contain a much smaller amount of antitoxin than 
that found In the blood serum of the mother or In cord blood. 

Clinical study of 18 infants known not to have received any colostrum 
showed no evidence of any harm as the result of artificial feeding. 

These results are thought to indicate that in infant feeding colostrum has no 
significance as compared with Its apparent importance in the feeding of the 
newborn calf. 

The inorganic constituents of human milk with particular reference to 
racial variations, tl. W. Bxjbhans and D. N. Smith (Amer. Jour. Diseases Chitr 
dren, 26 (1923), No. i, pp. SOS-^OS). —^Determinations of calcium, potassium, In¬ 
organic and total phosphorus, and chlorin are reported for 54 samples of 
imman milk from colored, Jewish, Italian, Slavic, and native American 
women. The data are further grouped in averages for the white and colored 
races and In corresponding averages for different periods of lactation and dif¬ 
ferent seasons. 

The averages in milligrams per 100 cc. for white races and the colored 
race, respectively, were calcium 80.79 and 25.41 mg., potassium 50.88 and 
58.18, inorganic phosphorus 5.45 and 4.8, total phosphorus 17.83 and 18.01, and 
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chlorlds 48.79 and 57.02. The average periods of lactation were 16 weeks 
for the white and 22 for the colored women. The lower content of calcinm 
in the milk of colored women was consistent in all cases. In only three 
specimens was the value higher than 30 mg. per 100 cc.. whljp in three cases it 
was less than 20 mg. While there was more variation in the individual 
phosphorus content, 7 of the 8 samples having a content of less than 4 mg. 
of phosphorus per 100 cc. came from colored women. The chlorlds averaged 
higher in late lactation than in mld-lactatlon. 

The data, averaged by seasons, showed a possible decrease in the in¬ 
organic constituents, particularly calcium, in the latter part of the winter 
and early spring, but the number of cases is thought to be too small to 
Justify any conclusions. 

A comparison of the value of milk and oranges as supplementary lunch 
for underweight children, M. S. Chaney (Amer. Jour, Diseases Children, 26 
(J923), No, pp. 337-3^8, figs, 2), —Observations are reported on the compara¬ 
tive value of oranges and milk in supplementary school lunches. The study 
was made at the Claremont School. Oakland, Calif. The children selected 
were all from middle-class homes and were 7 per cent or more underweight 
according to the Wood standards. The supplementary lunch was given on 
school days only, during tlie morning recess. No attempt was made to 
determine or alter the home diet, although at the end of the investigation a 
questionnaire was sent to each family concerning the amount of milk and 
oranges taken at home, and the cases receiving such supplements to the 
regular meals were dropped from the final record. The data obtained are 
given in the accompanying table. 

Compwrative gain of underweight children on supplementary lunches. 


Winter term (8 weeks). 


Spring term (8 weeks). 


Lunch taken. 


Orange (1 medium size) 

Orangeade, \ pint. 

Milk, J pint. 

Milk, { pint and orange 
Nothing. 


Num- 1 
berof 
chil¬ 
dren. 1 

Expected 
gain 
for each 
child. 

Observed 
gain 
for each 
child. 

Gain for 
each child 
above 
that 

expected. 


Kg. 

Kg. 

Per cent. 

10 

! 0.579 

1.397 

141.27 

11 

j .599 

1.122 

87.31 

28 

. 458 

.945 

106.33 

26 

1 .481, 

1.066 

121.62 

34 

.6:17 

.690 

28.49 


Num¬ 
ber of 
chil¬ 
dren. 

Expected 
gain 
for each 
child. 

Observed 
gain 
for each 
child. 

Gain for 
each child 
above 
that 

6xi)ected. 


: Kg. 

Kg. 

Per cent. 

38 

0.529 

I 1.162 

117.76 

30 

, .634 

1 .945 

76.96 

37 

I .509 

I .911 

78.97 

35 

1 

.544 

.589 

8.27 


In addition to the food materials listed in this table, each child in all but 
the control group in both terms and the orangeade group In the winter term 
received 2 graham crackers daily^ As shown by these data, the oranges 
brought about a greater gain than the milk. This is attributed to tlie fact 
that most of the children were getting an abundance of milk at home, while 
oranges were used less plentifully. The additional milk apparently had a 
slight depressing effect on the consumption of food at home, while the orange 
juice stimulated the appetite. 

It is thought that oranges may well be substituted for milk in the supple¬ 
mentary feeding of children who have a natural aversion to milk, or who are 
found to eat less at the regular meals when milk Is given between meals. 

In connection with this study a comparison was made of the percentage 
underweight of the children under observation according to the Wood and 
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rirquet standards Many of the children who were decidedly nnderweight ac¬ 
cording to the Wood eystem and were apparently In a poor state of nutrition 
had high pelidisi values. The author is of the opinion that the Plrquet stand* 
ard is inapplicablesto American childr^. 

The effect of the spray process of drying on the vitamin C content of 
milk««-—A pr^iminary report, G. W. Cavanaugh, K. A. Dutcheb, and J, S. 
Haix (Amer, Jour. Diseases Children, 25 (1925), No. 6, pp. 498-^92, flg. f).—In 
this reinvestigation of the question of the effect of the spray process of drying 
on the vitamin 0 content of milk, special care was taken to obtain the samples 
of raw and powdered milk from thq same source. The milk was taken from 
the mixed milk of 176 dairies, representing 1,276 cows. The samples to be 
used raw were cooled and shipped to the laboratory in sterilized vacuum bottles, 
while more from the same lot was pasteurized under conditions known not to 
destroy vitamin C and then dried by the usual spray process. 

Preliminary experiments showed a difference between the vitamin C content 
of winter and summer milk, but no appreciable difference between the raw and 
dried milk. A repetition of the experiment under more carefully controlled 
conditions as to standardization of the experimental guinea pigs led to the 
same conclusions. The animals were divided into six groups of 10 each, in 
addition to a control group| of 5 receiving the basal diet alone. The average 
time for the onset of scurvy in the control group was 14.8 days, in the two 
groups receiving 20 cc. of raw and of powdered milk 18.4 and 20.8 days, respec¬ 
tively, and in those receiving 30 cc. 21.1 and 22.8 days. In the groups receiv¬ 
ing 40 cc. of milk, 5 of the 10 receiving raw milk and 3 of those receiv¬ 
ing powdered milk developed scurvy but all recovered. At the time of writing 
tlie experiment was in its sixty-tirst day, and was being continued to deter¬ 
mine particularly the effect of aging on the vitamin C content of the milk. 

The presence of a yeast growth-promoting vitamin in cane sugar, C. 
Funk uikI L. Frkedman (Jour. Biol. Ghetn., 56 (1928), No. 3, pp. 851-860 ).—The 
authors report a small but practically constant growth of yeast in successive 
transplants on the synthetic medium described by MacDonal^ (E. S. R., 48, p. 
760) when ordinary commercial sugar was used. On purifying sugar by re- 
crystallization from alcohol or by shaking it with fuller’s earth, growth on 
synthetic media containing the purified sugar was negligible. This is thought 
to prove that yeast, or at least the strain employed in this study, is unable to 
grow in the total absence of vitamin D, and that consequently yeast can not 
synthesize vitamin B in the absence of vitamin D. 

* Can the checking of growth from lack of vitamins be compensated by 
inorganic substances? G. Suda (Biochem. Ztschr.^ 188 (1928), No. 1-3, pp. 269- 
273 ).—Attempts are reported to compensate for the lack of vitamins in the diet 
of mice by the addition of suitable amounts of arsenic acid, from 0.15 to 0.8 
mg. per kilogram of body weight. This supplement was found to be without 
effect upon the weight of the pigeons on the normal and vitamin-free diets. 

The compensat^iry influence of ultraviolet light on the avitaminous dis¬ 
turbances in the bone marrow, Ishido (Biochem. Ztschr., 137 (1923), No. 1-3, 
pp. 184-192, figs. 4 ).—^Attention is called to previous observations that ultra¬ 
violet light has a favorable action on bone marrow through increasing the 
number of cells and preventing the deposition of fat. Thp possibility is sug¬ 
gested that the therapeutic action of ultraviolet light in rickets is due to in¬ 
creased cell production in the bone marrow. 

To test this hypothesis a group of 15 rats about 16 weeks of age was 
selected. Of these 9 were fed on polished rice and salt mixture and the 
remainder on kitchen scraps and salt mixture. Of the first group 5 and of the 
s^nd 8 received ultraviolet light treatment for from 3 to 10 minutes a day. 
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The animals were killed at varying intervals, and examination was made of 
the bone structure and marrow of the femur and tibia. 

In the normally-fed animals the principal difference between those not 
receiving and those receiving light treatment was an increase in erythro- 
blasts and a decrease in erythrocytes in the latter, with slight hyperemia after 
prolonged treatment There was little fatty tissue in both groups. Of the 
animals on the vitamin-deficient diet, the bone marrow of those receiving light 
treatment was practically normal with the exception of marked hyperemia, 
while In those not receiving light treatment there was a marked deposit of 
fat in the bone marrow. 

On the behavior of platelets in vitamin A deficiency and oil the tech¬ 
nique of counting them, W. Ckamer, A. H. Dbew, and J. 0. Mottbau (BrU. 
Jour. Expt. Path., 4 (192S), No. 2, pp. 37-44) •—^This is essentially a reply to the 
paper of Bedson and Zllva (E. S. R., 49, p. 562), in which they reported a 
much higher blood platelet count in animals on a vitamin A-deficient diet than 
did the present authors (E. S. R., 49, p. 61). This discrepancy in results is 
explained on the ground of faulty microscopic technique on the part of the 
above-named authors. A detailed account is given of the technique of platelet 
counting, with special reference to the microscopic technique required to 
obtain reliable results. Further data are given confirming the authors* pre¬ 
vious conclusions that a diet free from vitamin A produces marked thrombo- 
penla. 

Investigations on the residual nitrogen content of the blood in avita- 
niinous and starving pigeons, D. Alpern {Biochem. Ztschr., 138 {1923), No. 
1-3, pp- 142 - 140 , figs. 2). —A comparison is reported of the residual and amino 
acid nitrogen content of starving pigeons and of pigeons maintained on a diet 
of polished autoclaved rice. A striking similarity is shown in the curves 
representing these values in successive periods, the tendency being to an in¬ 
creased content of nitrogen with periodic fluctuations. These results are 
thought to furnish evidence that avitaminosis is a type of chronic starvation. 

The significance of vitamins in the exchange of the* animal body.—II, 
The course of experimental avitaminosis in partial starvation, L. Tsciierkks 
(Biochem. Ztschr., 137 (1923), No. 1-3, pp..121-124, fws. 4).—In continuation of 
the series of studies previously noted (E. S. R., 49, p. 364), a single experi¬ 
ment is reported in which two pigeons were fed heated sunflower oil and two 
heated barley, both in amounts sufficient to furnish only 50 per cent of the 
caloric rcKiuirement. A fifth pigeon rweived unhealed barley to the extent of 
50 per cent of its caloric requirement. 

The two fed heated barley died on the tenth and fourteenth days without 
showing signs of polyneuritis, those fed the sunflower seed oil on the twenty- 
second and twenty-third days with symptoms of polyneuritis, and the control 
on the thirtieth day. These results are interpreted as furnishing evidence that 
carbohydrates and proteins hasten the progress of avitaminosis in partial 
starvation, as well as in cases of excessive caloric consumption. The absence 
of polyneuritic symptoms in the two pigeons on heated barley Is explained on 
the ground that a certain time is required before the appearance of char¬ 
acteristic symptoms of polyneuritis, and that as the result of a deficiency in 
both vitamins and calories death ensues before sufficient time has elapsed for 
the appearance of tliese symptoms. 

On vitamin underfeeding, W, Ciiameh (Brit. Jour. Expt. Path., 3 (1922), 
No. 6f pp. 298-306, fig. J).^Thls is a general discussion, illustrated by observa¬ 
tions from the author’s laboratory, of the effects of a deficiency, though not a 
complete lack, of vitamins in the diet. 
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Attention is first called to the differences observed between a stock of rats 
kept on a diet of bread and water supplemented with boiled com and rice and 
of others kept on this same diet , supplemented with materials rich in vitamins 
A and B. It is stated that on the first diet the animals were apparently normal 
in health and bred freely, but that the rate of growth was not normal, animals 
of a cerain age sometimes being only half as large as those of a correfi^ond- 
ing age on the vitamin-rich diet. It is suggested that “large classes of 
civilized mankind live on diets of a correspondingly restricted vitamin con¬ 
tent, adequate to prevent obvious ill health but not adequate to Insure the 
maximum development.” 

To test the effect of vitamin underfeeding in pregnancy and lactation, sev¬ 
eral female rats which had not attained their full growth were kept togetlier 
with male rats on the laboratory diet described above, while others, or in 
one or two cases the same animals at earlier or later periods, received the 
same diet supplemented with marmite as a source of vitamin B and cod liver 
oil as a source of vitamin A. Data were obtained on the weighjt of the 
mother at conception and after littering, with th^ loss or gain during 
pregnancy and lactation, and on the total weight and number of young of 
each litter. In all, four complete observations were made for animals on the 
laboratory diet and six on the enriched diet. 

The tabulated data show that on the laboratory diet there was either a 
small gain in weight or none at all during pregnancy and a decided loss 
during lactation, while on the vitamin-rich diet there was a decided gain In 
weight during pregnancy and In most cases a slight loss during lactation. 
Combining the periods of pregnancy and lactation, the weight- of the mothers 
remained practically unaltered on the vitamin-rich diet, but showed a con¬ 
siderable loss on the laboratory diet. No significant differences were noted 
in the weight or number of the young. 

The effect of vitamin underfeeding in Infants is illustrated by the weight 
curves of 6 rats from 2 litters kept in the same cage on a diet free from 
vitamin A, Three of the animals belonged to a litter taken from a vitamin- 
underfed stock and had been kept from birth on the laboratory diet, while 
the other 3 belonged to*a litter from a stock on this diet enriched by marmite 
and cod liver oil and had been kept from birth on this diet. 

In the former case the animals ceased to grow almost Immediately, 2 
developed keratomalacia within 8 or 9 weeks and died, and the third died 
of pneumonia in the ninth week, while the rats from the other litter continued 
to grow and remain well during the 20 weeks of the experiment, although re¬ 
ceiving no vitamin A. In this connection, it is stated that sometimes animals 
from a vitamin-rleh stock may grow even more rapidly when placed on a 
vitamin-free diet than animals from a vitamin-underfed stock when placed 
on a vitamin-rich diet. 

“These concluslQ|is open up a social aspect of the vitamin problem which 
has hitherto not been recognized, but which is at least as important as 
the actual production of diseases by a severe vitamin deficiency. They suggest 
that the physical make-up of a community is determined largely by the ease 
and regularity with which an abundant supply of vitamins is secured to the 
pregnant and nursing mother and to the growing child.” 

The effect of experimental rickets upon the weights of the various organs 
in ^hino rats, 0. M. JacKSOif and R. Oauleton (Amer. Jour* FhyHol, 65 
(IMS), No* I, pp. The weights of various organs of 81 rachitic rats be- 

t#een 2 and 8 months of age and 30 and 75 gm. in weight were subjected 
tDK^stittlstical analysis by comparing the weight of each organ with the norni 
fiOKT corresponding body length, as determined from Donaldson*s tables. Similar 
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comparisons with these norms were made with data obtained from 87 
normal controls of the same weight. The percentage deviation from the normal 
for each individual organ was th^n calculated for both test rats and controls, 
and these deviations were compared to determine whether the apparent 
changes in the test rats were due to the conditions of the experiment or were 
found in normal controls. 

From the data as thus analyzed, the various organs and parts of tl»e 
body in exi)erimental rickets are grouped as follows: Those showing a 
definite decrease in weight ^»>cliide the integument, hypophysis, dry skeleton, 
empty stomach and intestines, and especially the thymus. Organs showing 
an increase in weight Include the eyeballs, heart, gastrointestinal contents, 
and especially the submaxillnry glands, kidneys, and suprarenal glands. Those 
showing only slight or irregular changes include the head, ligamentous and 
moist cartilaginous skeleton, musculature, brain, lungs, liver, spleen, ovaries, 
testes, and epidldjTnldes. 

Studies of rickets in Vienna, 1019—1922 ([Gt. Brtf.] Med, Research 
Council, Spec, Rpt, Ser„ No. 77 (1923), pp. [S]-f-^5d, pU. 20, figs, 101 ),—^Thls is 
the complete report of the investigation on rickets conducted in Vienna from 
1919 to 1922 and which has previously been noted from preliminary reports. 
Following a preface by C. Pirquet, director of the Kinderklinlk at which most 
of the studies were made, the report is presented in six parts as follows: 

Part I consists of a brief historical introduction dealing more especially with 
various theories wliich have been advanced concerning the etiology of the 
disease. Part II, by H. Chick et al., deals wdth general observations upon the 
prophylaxis and cure of rickets at the University Kinderklinlk, Vienna, and 
has been essentially noted from a preliminary report (E. S. R., 48, p. 64). 
Part III deals more especially with the clinical aspects of rickets in the follow¬ 
ing papers: A Study of Developing, Florid, and Healing Rickets as Demon¬ 
strated by X-ray Photography, by H, Wimberger; Observations on Infantile 
Rickets at the Landes Zentral-KInderheira. Vienna; Prophylatic Treatment in 
a Large Institution, by M. Zarfl, E. J. Dalyell, and H. M. M, Mackay; Notes 
on the Clinical Signs of Infantile Rickets us Observed in Vienna and His¬ 
tological Investigation of the Significance of Enlarged Costochondral Junc¬ 
tions, both by Dalyell and Mackay. 

Part IV consists of the report of a special study, conducted under the direc¬ 
tion of B. M, Hume, of the vitamin A value of human milk and cow’s milk 
under varying conditions and of the interaction between vitamin A and light 
in the growth of rats. The papers comprising this report, with the principal 
results obtained, are as follows: 

(1) Routine Tests of the Vitamin A Value of llie Milks Used for Infants in 
the Observations on Prophylaxis and Therapy of Rickets and the Effect on 
Vitamin a Value of the Milk of Certain Alterations in Diet and Environment 
of the Cow, by Hume. Tests were made of the vitamin A value of the various 
milks used in the investigation proper as reported in Part II. These included 
a dried milk prepared from the milk of grass-fed cows; fresh milk from the 
largest Vienna dairy company and representing mixed milk from many herds, 
mostly stall-fed; milk from cows stall-fed on a controlled ration of grain, 
chaff, and roots; milk from cows on a controlled ration of hay, clover, and 
roots, and later green fodder; and milk from a single cow on the controlled 
ration of grain, chaff, and roots, but exposed daily to the sun. 

Both the dried milk and the ordinary milk from the Vienna milk supply 
were of low vitamin A values, the latter remaining so throughout the year. 
The vitamin A value of the milk of cows on the controlled ration without 
fresh green stuff was also low and of constant value. No appreciable improve- 
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meat was noted in the vitamin A content of the milk as the result of feeding 
the cows intensively with fresh green food, nor was there any improvement as 
the result of exposing the cow daily to the direct rays of the sun. 

(2) Investigation of Human Milks for Value in Vitamin A and Attempts to 

Modify that Value by Special Feeding of the Mother, by Hume. In this in¬ 
vestigation a comparison was made between the vitamin A value of samples 
of human milk as determined by feeding experiments with rats and guinea 
pjgs and the condition with respect to rickets of infants receiving the milk. 
Observations were also made of the effect on the composition of the milk of 
alterations in the mother’s diet * 

In general, the milk of women with rachitic children was found to be of poor 
growth-promoting power for guinea pigs and of low vitamin A value as tested 
on rats, while tlie milk from mothers of nonrachitic children or children with 
only slight rickets had better growth-promoting property for guinea pigs. The 
addition of butter or margarin prepared from animal fate to the diet of mothers 
yielding milk of low vitamin A value had little or no effect upon the milk, but 
the administration of cod liver oil produced an effect after a considerable time 
in some cases and very rapidly in others. The variation in the effect of cod 
liver oil is attributed to the condition of the mothers. In the case of well- 
nourished women the fat-soluble vitamin appeared to be transferred rapidly 
to the milk, but in ill-nourished women, who were probably in a state of ex¬ 
treme vitamin A depletion, the vitamin was retained in the body. 

(3) The Effect of Kadiatlon with the Mercury Vapor Quartz Lamp on the 
Growth of Bats Fed on a Diet Deficient in Vitamin A by Hume, previously 
noted from another source (B. S. B., 49, p. 60). 

(4) The Effect of Air Irradiated by the Mercury Vapor Quartz Lamp on the 
Growth of Bats Fed on a Diet Deficient in Vitamin A, by Hume and H. H. 
Smith previously noted from another source (B. S. B., 50, p. 265). 

Part V consists of a discussion on hunger-osteomalacia in Vienna in 1920, 
which has been previously noted from another source (E. S. B., 46, p. 568). 

In Part VI, which closes the report, the principal conclusions drawn from the 
investigation as a whole are summarized and discussed, particularly with rela¬ 
tion to experimental work on rickets in animals and to the various theories con¬ 
cerning the etiology of rickets which were discussed in the introduction. The 
results obtained are considered to emphasize “(1) the Importance of diet for 
prophylaxis of rickets in winter, (2) the lesser importance of diet for pro¬ 
phylaxis in summer, (3) that exposure to sunlight or to radiations from the 
mercury vapor quartz lamp can to some extent compensate for a defective diet, 
and (4) that the seasonal incidence of rickets is satisfactorily accounted for by 
variation in the amount of exposure to light.” 

The general conclusion drawn is that “ the problem of the etiology of rick¬ 
ets is approaching solution, but the interplay of the various factors influencing 
the satisfactory deposition of calcium phosphates in the growing skeleton is 
still obscure. Until this chapter in metabolism Is known in greater detail, 
there will be room for much divergence of opinion as to which is the more 
important factor in determining the occurrence of rickets. 

”As long as rickets was regarded by some as an infective disease of unknown 
origin and by others as attributable to undefined defects in diet or hygiene, ef¬ 
forts toward prevention were imperfectly orientated. The present position is 
very different. The facts derived from clinical and epidemiological observations 
mid from animal experiment are now beginning to fit together into a coherent 
interpretation of the disease. Already sufficient sanction Is provided for pre- 
i^ive and curative measures against one of the most wide&g»read and most 
dahiaging diseases to which an industrial population is subject” 
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The report is abundantly illustrated with charts and photographs, and many 
references to the original literature are included. 

On glycolysis in diabetic and ^ondiabetic blood, W. Denis and U. Gifjss 
(Jour. Biol. Chrni., 56 (192S), No. S, pp. 739-744 )^—Data are reported indicat¬ 
ing that glycolysis in normal blood is much more active than in the blood of 
Ijersons suffering from fairly severe diabetes. “These findings are explained 
on the assumption that in normal subjects the ' blood sugar ’ consists of 7 -glu- 
cose which is readily attached by the glycolytic enzym, while in persons suffer¬ 
ing from severe diabetes probably only a small portion of the reducing bodies 
consists of 7 -glucose, the main portion being the a p form which the glycolytic 
enzym is powerless to attack. The amount of glycolysis obtained bears no rela¬ 
tion to the concentration of the blood sugar.” 

Effect of acidification on toxicity of Bacillus botulinns toxin, J. C. Geiger 
and W. E. Goxjwens (Puh. Health lipts. [U. S.], S8 (192S), No. 89, pp. 2249- 
2252 ).—Contrary to the statement of Bronfenbrenner and Schlesinger (E. S. H., 
46, p. 669) that the toxicity of B. botulinus is increased by acidification, the 
authors report that toxins of four strains of B. botulinus were not increased in 
potency by acidification, the acid mixtures employed being hydrochloric acid- 
sodium citrate and acetic acid-sodium acetate mixtures. Further Investigation 
showed that acetic acid api^eara to have a selective toxic action for white mice. 
The injection of 1 cc. of a buffered acetic acid of pH 4 caused the death of mice 
whether B. botulinus toxin was present or absent. With greater concentration 
of H-ions death was more rapid. 

ANIMAL PEODUCTION. 

The statistical significance of experimental data, E. B. Wilson (Science, 
58 (1923), No. 1493 , pp. 93-100, figs. 2 ).—The mathematical determination of the 
significance of experimental data, based on the relative size of the probable 
error, is discussed. The importance of the choice of animals for feeding ex¬ 
periments and the use of scientific judgment along with the application of 
statistical methods are emphasized by the statistical treatment of data showing 
the results of feeding experiments with guinea pigs to test the vitamin C content 
of milks differently treated. 

The chemical basis of growth and senescence, T. B. Robertson (PhiladeU 
phia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923, pp. VIII-\-389, pis. 5, figs. 40 ).— 
This monograph on the chemical basis of growth and senescence includes dis¬ 
cussions of the cycles of growth in man, animals, and plants; reproduction in 
unicellular organisms; inorganic salts, amino acids, and accessory food factors 
as fundamentals for growtli; retardation of growth and relation of tlie nutrient 
level to growth ; differentiation and development; liyperdifferentiatlon of tis.sues 
(cancer) ; and growth and evolution. A chapter also deals with the Influence 
on growth of special agents such as lecithin, cholesterol, tlie anterior lobe of 
the pituitary body, tethelin, and thyroxin. The appendix consists of tables and 
methods for the computation of curves of autocatalysis. A bibliography of 538 
references is also given. 

Age and chemical development in mammals, 0. R. IMoulton (Jour, Biol. 
Chem., 57 (1923), No. 1, pp. 79-97, figs. 11 ).—The percentage composition in 
water, nitrogen, and ash of the fat-free bodies of man, cattle, swine, dogs, cats, 
rabbits, rats, and mice of various ages are presented as they have been col¬ 
lected from various sources. All the animals tend to show a rapid decrease in 
concentration of water, with a similar increase in nitrogen and ash, from the 
time of conception until chemical maturity is reached at varying ages after 
birth, depending upon the development of the young at birth. After chemical 
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maturity is inched iittjte chauga iu tUe chemical eompOBitiou of the fat^free 
body seems to occur. The animals are grouped according to development at 
birth. Group 1 includes guinea pigs and cattle, which show the most devel¬ 
opment at that time, and group 2 man, the pig, the dog, and the cat, which 
have a similar cliemical composition at birth and which show less development 
than the animals in group 1. Group 3 includes the rat and mouse, which 
exhibit the least development and have the highest water content at birth. 
The rabbit seems to fall between classes 2 and 3. 

The relation of the length of the gestation period to the relative develop¬ 
ment at birth is discussed, and the guinea pig and man are noted as outstand¬ 
ing exceptions to the other animals. The table below shows the estimated 
conceptlonal ages of the various mammals at different stages in their life 
cycles, based on data from other sources. The data indicate that the age at 
chemical maturity bears a nearly constant relation to the total length of life In 
the different animals. 

Relations between life cycles and chemical composition in various .mammals. 


1 

Species. 

* 

Average 
length of 
gestation 
period. 

Approxl- j 
mate 1 
length of 
life. 

! 

Concop- j 
age“St ! 

cycle.* i 

Age at 
chemical 
maturity 
to total 
life. 

1 Composition at birth. 

! 

1 

1 

! Water. 

Protein. 

1 

1 Ash. 


Dayi. 

Years. 

Days. Days. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Cattle. 

285 

25 

850 i 435 

4.6 

j 7a8 

18.4 

4.66 

Oiiinea pig^. 

64 

7 

145 1 114 

4.6 . 

i 77.8 

16.8 1 

3.76 

Man. 

1 285 

80 

5,300! 1,285 

4.4 i 

1 82.0 

14.0 

3.00 

Swine. 

120 

20 

200? : 270-420 

4.6 

I 82.0 

12-13 

3.00 

Dog.. 

' 61 

17 

.i 261 

4.3 

1 82.0 

13-14 

2.00 

Cat . 

60 

11 

. ; 160? 

3.9? 

1 83.0 

13-14 

i 2.50 

Rabbit. 

31 

10 

185 . 


84.0 

13 

1 2-3 

Rat. 

25 

3-6 

86 i 75 

4.5 1 

88.0 

0.6 

1.5 

Mouse. . 

20 

3-6 

62 :. 


86-87 

11.0 

1.7 




i 






E. S. R., 48, p. 060. 


Studies in inorganic metabolism.-r-l, II, B. Sjollema (Jour, Biol, Chem,, 
57 (1928), No, 1, pp, 235-284, figs. S), —Two studies are reported. 

1. The influence of cod liver oil upon calcium and phosphorus metabolism ,— 
Two experiments are reported dealing with the effects of cod liver oil on the 
calcium and phosphonis metabolism in rabbits. During the first experiment, 
which was divided into 3 periods of 19, 18, and 15 days, respectively, a ration 
low in calcium was fed to 2 rabbits, but during the second experiment, wliich 
was divided into 3 periods of 14 days each, a supplement of calcium acetate 
supplying 40 mg. of calcium daily was fed to the 1 rabbit used in this test. 
The daily ration for each rabbit consisted of 20 gm. of wheat kernels, 3 gm. 
of butter, and 60 gm. of a mixture of purified casein, oat straw, dextrin, 
lactose, and various salts, as well as 15 gm. of cabbage. Any feed that was 
not consumed by tbe rabbits was weighed back. During the second period of 
both experiments 1 gm. of cod liver oil was given to each animal daily. The 
table following summarises the results obtained in the two experiments. 
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Caloifm and phosphorus metabolism as influenced by the daily administration 
of 1 gm, of cod liver oil in the second period of each experiment. 


Ex¬ 

peri¬ 

ment. 

Pe¬ 

riod. 

Rab¬ 

bit 

num¬ 

ber. 

Average daily— 

Cal¬ 

cium 

in¬ 

take. 

Calcium output. 

Cal¬ 

cium 

bal¬ 

ance. 

Vol¬ 
ume of 
urine. 

Weight 
of^- ! 
dried 
feoes. 

Phos¬ 

phoric 

acid 

intake. 

Phosphoric acid 
output. 

1 

Phos¬ 

phoric 

acid 

bal¬ 

ance. 

In 

urine. 

In 

feces. 

In 

urine. 

In 

feces. 


i 

i 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Cc. 

Om. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

1 

1 i 

1 

26.37 

6.00 

32.70 

-12.33 

37.2 

5.037 

531 

198.0 

1590 

+174 

1 

2 * 

1 

27.67 

3.20 

11.86 

+12.60 

20.8 

3.33 

481 

121.3 ^ 

83.0 

+276. 7 

1 

3 

1 

23.82 

9 47 

26.64 

-12.28 

31.0 

4.787 

438 

164.4 

159.0 

+114 

1 

1 

2 

27.47 

5.00 

79 00 

-47.6 

391 

7.875 

584 

134.0 

384.0 

+ 66 

1 

2 

2 

29 08 

3.64 

18.85 

+ 6.6 

38.7 

4.49 

-494 

241.0 

127.0 

+126 

1 

3 i 

2 

20.1 

7.00 

16.6 

- 3.6 

47.2 

1 2.4 

318 

179.0 

84.0 

+ 55 

2 

1 ! 

! 1 

66.23 

18.62 

25.4 

+21.21 

25.6 

4.66 

497.6 

191.0 

157.0 

+150 

2 

2 

1 

69 25 

2.16 

22.95 

+35.15 

14.7 

4.28 

415 

66.5 

125.0 , 

+225 

2 

3 : 

1 

50.0 

8.24 

394 

1 

+20.4 

65.0 

5.62 

! 

455 

202.0 

165.0 ! 

+ 88 


The data in the table clearly show that an increased calcium balance was 
maintained when cod livtn* oil was fed. The author concludes that with diets 
low in calcium the cod liver oil diminished the production of feces, but with 
diets .high in calcium the production of urine was principally reduced. A fairly 
uniform ratio of calcium to phosphorus was observed in the feces in nearly 
all cases except when cod liver oil was fed. The importance of calcium for 
the proper functionlnj^ of the intestine is emphasized by the fact that in times 
of negative calcium balance it was apparently easier to excrete calcium from 
the bom^s than to produce feces with a low^ calcium content. 

II. The influence of crude fiber and of protein upon eatcium and phosphorus 
metabolism, —In view of the results obtained in regard to the calcium content 
of the feces in the above paper, tw() experiments were carried on with one 
rabbit to determine if feeding large amounts of crude fiber would lower the 
calcium balance. The feeds used were the same as in the above te.st except 
that mangels, carrots, and carrot tops replaced the cabbage in the first 
experiment. 

The first experiment consisted of 5 i»eriods of 14 days and 2 periods of 7 
days each. During the first period the ration contained 3 per cent of out 
straw and during tlie seventh period 3 per cent of sawdust. In the third, 
fourth, and fifth periods additional roughage was added so that the ration 
contained 10 per cent of oat straw and 5 per cent of sawdust. In periods 2 
and 6 (7 days each) gradual changes were made from tlie low to the high 
roughage content ration and vice versa, respectively. Supplements of 40 mg. 
of calcium were supplied in i)eriods 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, as well as 10 per cent 
of wheat gluten in period 4 and 0.18 gm. of cystin in periods 4 and 5. 
During periods 6 and 7 15 mg. of calcium w^ere fed daily. 

The second experiment consisted of 3 14-day (1, 3, and 5) periods and 

2 7-day periods. In periods 1 and 5 roughage in the form of out straws made 
up 3 per cent of the ration, and supplements of 12.7 mg. of calcium were fed 
per day. In period 3 the ration contained 15 per cent of oat straw without 
calcium supplement. Gradual changes In the ration from periods 1 to 3 and 

3 to 5 were made during x)eriods 2 and 4, respectively. 

The average daily calcium balances in the first experiment were in periods 
1, 8, 4, 5, and 7 +20.4, -—43.2, —8.6, —25, and +18.5 mg., resi)ectlvely. The 
weights of the air-dried feces produced daily In the respe<?tfVe periods w’ere 5.62, 

89562—24—6 
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11.87, 9,8, 10.5, and 3.34 gm. In the second experiment the average daily 
calcium balances during periods 1, 3, and 5 were respectively, --59.7, +69.4, 
and +6.77 mg., and the feces produced 3.62, 7.72, and 3.85 gm. The results 
of the first experiment, when a high calcium diet was fed, indicate that the 
high fiber diet lowers the calcium balance by causing a large secretion of 
feces which maintain a fairly constant calcium content. In the second experi¬ 
ment the results were not so clear, but with the low calcium ration the calcium 
content of the feces decreased from 1.2 to 1 per cent and of the urine 64 to 15.5. 

The high protein diet of wheat gluten tended to re<luce the fecal calcium pro¬ 
duction by reducing the amount of feces. The amount of urinary calcium, 
however, was practically the same. The phosphorus metabolism did not neces¬ 
sarily follow the calcium, but some of the same factors that affect the cal¬ 
cium had an indirect influence on the phosphorus, though the calcium and phos¬ 
phorus metabolisms were independent of each other. Phosphorus does not 
seem to play the same constant rfile in the intestines as calcium. 

Another Interesting point brought out in the investigation was the fact that 
the male rabbit used for a whole year on experiments in which ration^ supplying 
Inadequate amounts of calcium were fed was apparently infertile when mated. 
This rabbit finally died of liver cirrhosis, which the author states may have 
been due to the deficient calcium diets. 

The net energy value of beets and barley for feeding purposes, and the 
significance of the nutritive ratio in relation to the feeding value of these 
feeds, H. M0llgaard {Beret, For80gslah, K. Vet, og Lan(Jhoh0jskoles [Deii- 
marfc], ill {192S), pp, [3]+i5f^ fig, 1), —^The results of 25 metabolism experi¬ 
ments with cattle carried on in accordance with the principles of Armsby and 
Fries are presented in tabular form. The feeds used in the rations consisted 
of straw and soy bean meal, with the addition of beets or barley. The results 
showed that the net energy value of the beets was dependent upon the protein 
content of the total ration, since the beets are deficient in protein. The net 
energy value of feeding stuffs deficient in protein is thus apparently limited 
by the protein content of the total ration. Maximum gains resulted with 
nutritive ratios of 1: 5. 

A consideration of the metabolism while standing and while lying down has 
led the author to conclude “that the correction of metabolism to uniform 
standing and lying introduced in physiology of nutrition by Armsby and Fries 
is evidently not supported by convincing facts and is, therefore, not to be ap¬ 
plied to the computation of metabolism experiments.” 

In studying the ratio of metabolizable energy in digestible organic matter, 
the author states “ that his experiments affirm Kellner’s idea, that the meta¬ 
bolizable energy of mixed feed has a constant proportion to the digestible 
organic matter of feed, but that they do not support Armsby’s further con¬ 
clusion, that the metabolizable energy of a single feeding stuff has a constant 
value computed in proportion to the digestible organic matter.” 

An English siammary of the conclusions and English translations of the 
tabulated results of each experiment are given. 

Losses and exchanges of material during the storage of corn as silage, 
A. E. Pebkins (Ohio 8ia, Bui, S70 (192S), pp, 291-S06), —^The composition of 
corn silage when put in the silo and as fed from two silos during the years 
1916 to 1921 is reported. In some of the experiments in which the grain was 
sorted from the silage and analyzed, it was found that the grain, especially 
the broken kernels, had lost a considerable portion of its protein, which was 
> recovered in the juiqe of the silage as the products resulting from protein hy¬ 
drolysis The protein content of the silage was Increased in many cases, prob- 
•Itbly due to a reduction in the other constituents through fermentation. In 
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view of the transfer of nutrients, especially proteins from the grain to the 
juice, any loss of Juices should be carefully prevented. The comparative analy¬ 
ses of the different samples are tabulated In detail. 

The vitamin content of fish meal, tankage, and blood meal, G. Bohstept 
ET AL. (Ohio ma. Mo. Bui, 8 (1923), No. 11^12, pp. i^7-Jd9).~The results of a 
series of tests with rats have indicated that fish meal, tankage, and blood meal 
are deficient In both vitamins A and B when fed as 1, 4, and 8 per cent, respec¬ 
tively, of the ration. 

Inspection and analyses of feeds, W. H. Stbowd (Wis. Dept. Agr. Bui 52 
(1922), pp. 8^-97, 98t fig. 10). —^This is a report of the results of the official an¬ 
alyses of feeds In Wisconsin for the years 1921 and 1922. It consists mainly 
of a dis(?us8lon of tlie standards for wheat mill feeds, based chiefly on the 
average protein, fat, and fiber analyses of the different wheat mill feeds from 
1908 to 1920. 

The founders of our principal industry, R. Hogg (An. Soc. Rural Argen¬ 
tina, 57 (1923), No. 16, pp. 620-657, figs. 54).—This deals with the history of 
livestock production in Argentina, discussing the influence of various individ¬ 
uals in its development. 

The evolution of breeds, D. P. Mat.in (Dea Moinea, lotca: Wallace Pub. Co.. 
1923, pp. XVI-i-278, figs. 4i ).—^The development of Shorthorn, Hereford, and 
Al)erdeen-Angus caftle and I^oland-Ohina and l>uroc-Jersey hogs is historically 
reviewed, with descriptions of the pedigree of the more outstanding sires of 
each breed. The book end.s with a discussion of breed building in the future, in 
which the practical value of the results of scientific investigation in animal 
breeding is emphasized. 

Carrying out and calculating metabolism e.vperiments with ruminants, 
A. C. Andeusen (Biochctn. Ztachr., 130 (1922), No. IS, pp. HhSOO ).—This is 
essentially a description of a niethocj previously noted (E. S. R., 48, p. 871). 

Beef production in the Cotton Belt, A. T. Semple ( IJ. 8. Dept. Agr., Famir 
era' Bui 1379 (1923), pp. II+10, figs. 5). —^This is a practiail discussion of the 
recommended methods of beef cattle raising In the Cotton Belt. 

Winter feeding of beef calves, S. Ballantyne (Canada Expt. Farms, Kor 
puskasing, (Ont.) 8ta. Rpt. 8upt. 1922, p. 21). —^To compare oats, peas, and 
vetch silage with roots in a ration containing clover hay and mefil for winter¬ 
ing beef calves, 6 grade Shorthorns were selected and divided into two lots, 
one type of succulent feed being fed to each lot beginning on November 15. 
At this time the lot receiving the oats, peas, and vetch silage averaged 549.3 
lbs., whereas the lot receiving roots averaged 587.7 lbs. During a 5 months’ 
feeding period average dally gains of 1.07 and 0.91 lbs., rest)ectively, were 
made by the two lots at calculated feed costs per pound of gain of 12.9 and 
14.1 ets. 

[Kansas ration tests with lambs] (Natl Wool Groioer, IS (1923), No. 9, p. 
25). —In the winter of 1922-23 different feeds wore compared for fattening 
lambs at the Kansas Experiment Station. The basal ration used consisted of 
shelled com, cane silage, alfalfa hay, and cottonseed meal. Lambs receiving 
this ration or witli kafir heads replacing the corn made average daily gains per 
head of 0.2 lb. more per day than when whole or ground kafir replaced the 
corn. The finish of the lots on the basal ration was slightly better, and the 
calculated profit per lamb was a little larger. Rations containing sweet clover 
in place of alfalfa hay produced equal gains, but the calculated returns per 
lamb were much leas when the sweet clover was fed. A coidparlson of sweet 
clover with and without cottonseed meal when silage was fed showed that 
the cottonseed meal ration produced about 0.2 lb. more gain per day, but the 
profit was less tlian when no cottonseed meal was fed. 
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Economical rations for wintering ewe lambs, W. E. Joseph (Natl Wool 
Grower, IS (1923), No. 9, pp. 21‘-23, flga. S ).—In comparing the feeding value of 
hay, oat straw, oats, and wheat screenings for wintering pregnant ewe lambs 
at the Montana Exi)eriment Station, 380 bead which had been uniformly fed 
for about one month were divided into 3 lots for a ll9-day test. Lot 1 re¬ 
ceived an average daily ration of 2.95 lbs. of alfalfa hay, lot 2 1.88 lbs. of 
alfalfa hay and 0.31 lb. of oats, and lot 3 received an average dally ration of 
1.39 lbs. of alfalfa hay, 0.8 lb. of oat straw, and 0.65 lb. of wheat screenings. 
All lots made average gains per lamb during the test of approximately 12 lbs. 
The dally costs of the ration per head were calculated at 1.47 eta with hay 
alone, 1.43 with oats and hay, and 1.1 cts. with wheat screenings, oat straw, 
and hay. 

In a trial with wethers fed on wheat screenings, the germination ability of 
practically all the weed seed in the manure from these wethers had been 
destroyed. 

[Nebraska ration tests with lambs] (Natl Wool Growers, IS (192S), No. 9, 
pp. 2S-^5 ).—^An 84-day feeding test with lambs is reported in which 9 lots of 30 
lambs, averaging 61 lbs. each, were employed at the Nebraska Experiment 
Station. The rations fed consisted of shelled corn and alfalfa hay as a basis 
in all but lot 2, where small amounts of oats were fed during the first 5 weeks, 
and in lot 6, where prairie hay replaced the alfalfa liay,* and a heavy feed 
of linseed oil meal was also given. In lots 3, 4, and 5, respectively, light, 
medium, and heavy feeds (0.14, 0.20, and 0.23 Ih. per day) of linseed oil 
meal were furnished and in lots 7, 8, and 9 light, medium, and heavy feeds of 
cottonseed meal were Included. 

The average daily gains made by the lots 1 to 9 In numerical order were, 
resi)ectlvely, 0*289, 0.284, 0.827, 0,329, 0.331, 0.26, 0.311. 0.337, and 0.326 lb. 
The calculated profit per head was hlghgst in lot 1, $1.57, followed by lot 3. 
$1.38. The least profit per head occurred in lot 0, 58 cts., followed by lot 8, 
83 cts. 

The body development of domestic goats, P. Hklfebt (Landw. Jahrb., 56 
(1921), No. 4, pp, 605-646, figs. 15). —The weights and body measurements of 
two groups of Saanen goats ranging In age from 4 weeks to 3 years are re¬ 
corded. 

The growth rate of the bucks was found to be quite different from the 
growth rate of the does, though both made the greatest proportionate growth 
during the first 3 months in height, length, breadth, and weight. The growth 
rate from 3 to 6 months was about one-half that during the previous 3 months* 
period. The bucks made uniform growth in height, length, and breadth, but 
the does increased more in breadth during this period. From 6 months to 1 
year, growth was more pronounced in width in both sexes. The rapidity of 
growth ceased in the doe after 1 year, though some development still went on. 
The bucks tendeij to continue growing longer. Growth in the length of the 
bones of the hind legs was found to be more rapid but to end earlier than 
growth in the length of the front legs. • 

Feeding potatoes to pigs, D. R. Edwards-Keb and I. J. Hani^aford (Seale- 
Hayne Agr. Col Pamphlet 9 (1923), pp. 7 ).—In a comparative feeding test last¬ 
ing from January 26 to March 9, 6 pens of 4 pigs each were compared as to 
the gains made on a basal ration of 2 lbs. of sharps and 3 lbs. of barley meal 
and on rations in which 12 lbs. of raw or 8 lbs. of cooked potatoes replaced 
the barley. Cots receiving each of these rations were fed Indoors as irell as 
in the open. 

The increases per pen made on the basal ration indoors were 110.75 lbs. and 
outdoors 112.25 lbs. When raw potatoes replaced the barley the Indoor lot 
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gained 48.75 lbs. and t)ie outdoor lot 65 lbs.* but when cooked potatoes replaced 
the barley the indoor lot gained 120.75 lbs. and the outdoor lot 104.25 lbs. 
The results of the test showed tliat raw potatoes were unsatisfactory, but 
cooked potatoes made a good substitute for the barley. 

** Practice with science ’* in pig feeding, C. Crowtheb {Jour, Bath and 
West and South, Counties Soc,, 5, ser„ 11 (1922-2S), pp, 57-10), —^A discussion 
of the fundamental principles of pig feeding based on the results of scientific 
investigations. 

Breeding, growing, and finishing the bacon hog, W. Tooij: and R. G. Knox 
(Ontario Dept, Agr, Bui, 299 (1923), pp, 10, figs, d).—This is a popular discus¬ 
sion of the principles of bacon hog raising. 

Protein poor, but carbohydrate rich, feed for heavy draft horses, M. 
Asam (Jour, Landw,y 11 (1923), No, 1, pp, 16-50, pi. 1), —This is a study from 
the Frederick Wilhelm University at Breslau of the possible substitution of 
beets for a part of the oats in the rations of heavy draft horses doing different 
amounts of work. One team of geldings and one team of mares were selected 
for the Investigation. The rations were designated as the beet ration (fed 
to the geldings) consisting of 5 kg. of chopped rye straw, 3.5 kg. of hay, 3.5 
kg. of pea straw, 2.5 kg. of ground oats, and 24 kg. of beets, and the oat ration 
H kg, of chopped rye straw, 3.5 kg. of hay, 3.5 kg. of i>eu straw, and 7.2 kg. of 
ground oats. The feeds were somewhat modified during the test, which lasted 
from January 6 to April 3, but it was planned to feed the same amount of 
starch eciuivalent to both teams throughout. The result showed, however, 
that considerably more starch equivalent was supplied by the oat ration than 
by tlie beet ration. 

The amount of work varied. From January 6 to January 22 it was classified 
as medium, and during this time both teams practically maintained weight 
Vvom January 23 to March 3 the was light and the horses gained weight, 
hut from March 4 to April 3 heavy work was performed and the horses all 
l()St in weight. The chang(\s In weight were practically the same on both 
rations during the first peri^^d, hut the gains were somewhat greater in the 
second period and the losses a little less in the third period on the oat ration. 

During the entire test the team receiving the best ration lost 11.5 kg., whereas 
the other team gained 44.5 kg. Data on the distance the two teams had traveled 
during the test showed that the team receiving the best ration had traveled 
28.87 per cent further than the other team. A comparison of the food con¬ 
sumption of these horses with the amount recommended by O. Kellner for 
medium, heavy, and light work indicates that his protein requirements are at 
least 25 per cent too high and his energy requirements 20 per (‘ent too high. 
The use of beets to replace part of the oats in the rations of draft horses is 
recommended, especially when they are doing light or medium work. The 
economic saving which might thus result, If such a substitution were uniformly 
carried out, Is estimated. 

The story of the horse, W. H. Carter (Natl, Oeogr,, Mag,, U iJ923), No, 5, 
pp, 455-566, figs, 86), —^This is a popular description of the history, development, 
and uses of horses in tlie different parts of the world, with many illustrations. 
Twenty-four colored paintings by E. H. Miner, showing the different types and 
breeds of horses, are reproduced, accompanied by descriptions of each type. 

The influence of the war on German horse breeding, E. von Sghickfus 
(Landw, Jahrb., 56 (1921), No, 4, pp* 491-559, fig. i).—This is an economic study 
of the ghanges which have occurred in the numbers and values of horses during 
the war in Germany. The effect of breeding organizations and the assistance 
offered by the provinces are discussed in detail. The value of horses wa« 
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Shown to increase practically at the same rate as the value of the currency 
decreased. 

l^oultry craft, W. HooijET {London: Poultry Press, Ltd,, pp, Z/J+-J75, pAs, 
BS, figs. 8S ),—^This book consists of descriptions of the breeds of fowls; methods 
of housing, feeding, and breeding poultry; and the preparation of poultry for 
the table. The anatomy, physiology, and more common diseases of poultry are 
also discussed. 

The standardization of poultry experiments, H. O. Knandel (Poultry Boi„ 
2 (122S), No, 6, pp, 178^180), —This is an appeal for the use of mathematical 
formulas in interpreting the signidcance of the results of experimental work. 
The error of the interpretation given to the results of a number of experiments 
already published is noted. 

The endogenous metabolism of hens and capons, C. W. Ackxbson, M. J. 
Bush, and F. B. Mussehl (Poultry 8oi,, 2 (1928), No. 6, pp, 189-198, flga, 2 ),— 
The results are given of experiments at the Nebraska Experiment Station to 
determine the endogenous nitrogen elimination of 5 White Rock and 2 Rliode 
Island Bed hens, 7 Single Comb White Leghorn and 2 Buff Orpington pullets, 
and 7 Rhode Island Red and 8 Barred Rock capons. The experiments, which 
were repeated with some of the birds at different ages, lasted 6 days each, 
during which time the subjects were placed in a metabolism cage and receivc^d 
a ration of sugar, moistened paper pulp, gravel, and a salt mixture. 

The average Weights obtained from daily weights, ages, and elimination of 
nitrogen per bird and per kilogram of live weight are given in tabular form. 
The average nitrogen elimination per kilogram of live weight in 10 trials with 
White Bock hens was 114.7 mg. and in 6 trials with Rhode Island Red hens 
180 mg. The average nitrogen elimination of Immature birds seemed to de¬ 
crease with age. The average nitrogen elimination of Single Comb White 
Leghorns was 276 mg. at 4.5 months of age and 174 mg. at 9 months of age. 
The average nitrogen elimination of the capons at 6, 7, 8, 10, and 12 months 
of age was 325, 286, 216, 147, and 116 mg., respectively, per kilogram of live 
weight 

The experiments brought out interesting information in regard to the ability 
of hens to lay on a nitrogen-free ration, as 1 Rhode Island Red hen laid eggs 
122 hours after being placed on the nitrogen-free diet. 

Leg weakness in chicks, W. T. Johnson (Western Washington 8ta, Biino. 
Buh, 11 (1924), No, 5, pp, 108-105, fig, 1 ),— The author attributes the main cause 
of leg weakness in chicks to lack of the fat-soluble vitamin, and suggests vari¬ 
ous sources of this vitamin for chick feeding. 

A pest which may prove to he a blessing, M. Fbiede (Poultry 8ci„ 2 (1928), 
No, 6, pp, 181-188). —^The results of feeding experiments in Russia have shown 
that the pupae at the large red ant (Formica rufa) make an excellent feed 
for poultry. In the fresh condition they act as a stimulant to growth in 
young birds and as a stimulant to egg production in mature fowls. The 
use of the pupae is recommended in connection with a grain ration, except 
in (he case of very young chicks, where they may be used in place of boiled 
hen's eggs. When the pupae are dried they still make a good food, but 
do not exhibit the stimulating action which seems so pronounced in the fresh 
material. 

Experiments demonstrated that formic acid acted as a stimulant to the 
appetite and reproduction, and since the pupae contain formic acid their 
sthnulating action to egg production and growth in the fresh state is at¬ 
tributed to their formic acid content. The pupae of F. pratensis also gave 
good results in feeding, but digestive disorders occurred when pupae of 
Lasim flavus were fed, especially to young birds. 
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Changes In egg production In the station flock, H. D. Goodale (Mmsor 
chu$etts Bta* Bttl» 211, pop. ed. (1922), pp. 5-7, pi i).—This is a popular edition 
of Bulletin 211, previously noted (B. S. R., 48; p. 574). 

The variation of eggs in the rate at which they lose weight.—The 
physical basis of variation in loss of weight, L. C. Dunn (Poultry Sd., 2 
(1923), No, 6, pp. 199~20i), —In continuing the study of the rate at which eggs 
lose weight (E. S. B., 50, p. 374), an investigation of the characteristics of the 
eggs of 6 hens in which the shell pores could be readily identified with the 
naked eye has been made. During 20 days’ storage these eggs lost up to an 
average of twice as much weight as normal eggs. Twenty-six such eggs laid 
in June and August were divided into two lots according to those losing from 
2.80 to 4.28 per cent of their weight and those losing from 1.3 to 2.83 per 
cent of their weight during 20 days’ storage. The group with the greater 
weight losses averaged 64.05±0.92 gm. in weight, of which the shell made 
up to 8.210±0.142 per cent, as compared with an average egg weight of 
55.51 gm.±0.92 for the group with the lower evaporation rate, of which 
the shell made up 9.556±0.116 per cent. The CaO content of the shells 
were very similar in both groups, except that it was uniformly lower for the 
August eggs than for the June eggs. The author concludes that these dif¬ 
ferences are not significant in Influencing the loss of weight on storage, but 
that the extra loss is probably due to the porosity of the shells or to the lack 
of a deposit of the mucin on tlie surface of the shell which gives the egg its* 
polished appearance. 

Corrolation of sexual maturity to annual egg record, F. A. Hays and J. S. 
Benniwt (Poultry 8ol,, 2 (1923), No, 6, pp. 205, Md).~The egg records of 1,450 
birds hatched at the Massachusetts lOxperimeut Station have been correlated 
with their age at first laying, and the following constants were calculated: 
Mean production 147.3173±0.7321 eggs, standard deviation of production 
44.0922±0.5177 eggs, mean age 228.8276±0.7677 days, standard deviation of 
age 46.2325±0.5428 days, and coefficient of correlation of age at first egg to annual 
production —0.4380±0.0134. The importance of early sexual maturity when 
selecting for high-egg production la thus emphasized. 

The rate of senescence of the domestic fowl as measured by the decline 
in 6gg production with age, S. Brody, E. W. Henderson, and H. L. Kempsteb 
(Jour, Qen, Phyaioh, 6 (1923), No. 1, pp. 41-^5. 1). —In studying the rela¬ 

tion of the egg production in fowls to the stage of senescence at the Missouri 
Experiment Station the records of hens to 8 years of age are given, and it is 
shown that the yearly decline is exponential, each year’s production being 
about 88 per cent of that for the preceding year. Calculating the total life 
production of the average of these fowls showed that they should produce 1,369 
eggs. Since M, R. Curtis found an average of 1,814 oocytes visible to the naked 
eye in the ovaries of 13 hens, as reported by Pearl (E. S. R., 28, p. 576), the 
authors conclude that the number of oocytes is not the limiting factor in egg 
production and suggest that “ this exponential law of egg production sub¬ 
stantiates the idea that senescence is a physico-chemical process, the wurse of 
which is limited by a chemical reaction.” 

SAIBT FABMUSTO-oBAIIIYINO. 

Dirfry cattle and milk production, 0. H. Bckles {Ifew York and London: 
Macmittan Oo., 1928, rev. ed., pp. «8).—This is a revised and 

much enlarged edition of the book previously noted (B. S. R., 26, p.* 78). The 
newer portions of the book deal etq;>ecially with calf raising and the factors 
affecting growth, the business side of the purebred business, and silos and 
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silage as a feed. A new chapter prepared by M. H. Fohrman on cattle breeding 
is also included. 

Selection and value of the dairy cow, L. Boy (Choix et Appreciation de la 
Vache Laitidre, Paris: Lihr, Agr, Maison Rustique^ 1923f pp. 76). —This is a 
popular presentation of the principles of judging dairy cattle. 

The rate of growth of the dairy cow.— Ill, IV, S. Bbodt, A. C. Ragsoalk, 
and C. W. Txjbnbb {Jour. Gen. Physiol, 6 (1923), No. 1, pp. 21-40, figs. 6). —This 
continues this series (B. S. U., 49, p. 874). 

III. The relation between grmeth in weight and increase of milk secretion 
with age. —^The authors show that the increase in butterfat production of cows 
from 2 to 9 years of age follows the course of a monomolecular chemical re¬ 
action of a velocity similar to that for body weight. 

To estimate the dependence of increased fat production on weight, official 
and semiofficial records of the various breeds of dairy cattle were classified 
into convenient age groups. The curves for the relation of weight to produc¬ 
tion were found to be independent for each age and were not connected. An 
increase of 100 lbs. in the weight of a constant age group was accompanied 
by an increase of about 20 lbs. in yearly fat production, whereas an increase 
of 100 lbs. in the weight of the cows of all ages was accompanied by liuTeases 
of over 100 lbs. in yearly fat production. These results thus indicate that the 
increases in fat production and body weight are largely independent of each 
<»other, though they follow a similar course. The authors state that this fact 
adds further proof to the theory that growth is limited by a chemical reaction. 

IV. Growth and senescence as measured by the rise and fall of milk secre- 
tion with age. —study of 45,984 yearly and 10-month fat records of pure¬ 
bred dairy cows and 104,560 7-day Holstein records indicates that fat pro¬ 
duction not only increases with age to 8 years according to the course of the 
curve of a monomolecular chemical reaction, but that after this age the pro¬ 
duction also declines exponentially. It is therefore suggested that the-course 
of fat secretion with age follows two .simultaneous consecutive molecular re¬ 
actions. The decline in fat production was taken as a measure of the stage 
of senescence, and it is thus indicatetl that senescence is also controlled by a 
chemical reaction. 

A system of rearing dairy calves with limited use of milk, I.. A. Maynard 
and h. C. Norris (Jour, Dairy SoL, 6 (1928). No. 5. pp. 483-Jf99, figs. 5).—The 
growth curves are presented of 7 grade and 6 purebred Holstein and 2 pure¬ 
bred Shorthorn calves, raised to 6 months of age without milk after they were 
from 4 to 8 weeks old, in two experiments at the New York Cornell Experiment 
^Station. The curves were compared with the growth curves of Eckles for 
dairy calves (E. S. R., 48, p. 876). The calves received whole milk until aliout 
4 weeks of age, when a gradual change was made to a gruel consisting of 5 
parts of water and 1 part of a mixture consisting of 25 lbs. of corn meal, 25 
lbs. of red dog iiour, 15 lbs. of ground oat groats, 15 lbs. of linseed oil meal, 
10 lbs. of ground malted barley. 10 lbs. of soluble blood flour, 1 lb. of precipi¬ 
tated caldum carbonate, 1 lb. of precipitated bone meal, and 1 lb. of salt. 

As soon as the calves would eat they had access to alfalfa or clover hay and 
a dry ^aln mixture of 3 parts each of hominy, ground oats, and wheat bran 
and 1 part of oil meal. In the second experiment carrots chopped and boiled 
for 5 minutes were added to the milk gruel mixture when the change was 
being made from milk to gruel. The amount of carrots varied from 0.1 lb. 
per day at flrst to 0.5 lb. at the time the milk was discontinued. Raw carrots 
were then fed with the grain up to 1 lb. per day, 

determine the rates of growth the calves were weighed weekly, and 
in the second experiment monthly measurements of the height at withers 
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were also made. The 7 grade Holstein heifer calves used in the first 
experiment made average daily gains of 1.44 lbs., which is the same as 
the gains made by Eckles* calves. The growth curves show that at least 5 of 
tlie 7 calves used suffered temporary checks in growth when the change 
from milk to gruel was made. The authors suggest that the hot weather and 
the use of each calf for a few days in a metabolism cnige may have been some¬ 
what disadvantageous to growth. 

In the second experiment U purebred Holstein and 2 purebred Shorthorn 
calves were used. The Holsteins made average daily gains in weight of 
1,7 lbs., and the growth curves of all tlie calves equaled those of the curves 
suggested by Eckles both in weight and height at withers, and in 4 cases 
they markedly exceeded Eckles’ curves. No retardations in growth occurred 
at the time of stopping the milk. Like results were obtained with the Short¬ 
horns. The authors attribute the better growth in the second test to more 
advantageous weather conditions and tlie addition of carrots to the ration. 

Six purebred Holstein heifer calves reared on skim milk in the university 
herd at practically the same time as experiment 2 was in progress made 
average daily gains in weight to 6 months of age of 1.71 lbs. 

Studies in the growth and nutrition of dairy calves.—VII, The use of 
the self-feeder with young dairy calves, A. C. McCandush (,/oar. Dairy ScL, 
6 {192S)f No. 5, pp. 500-508 ).—In continuing tlie study of nutrition of dairy 
calves (K. S. II., 50. p. 275), the results of exix^riments are reported in which 
1 Guernsey bull calf 70 days of age and 1 Holstein iieifer and 1 Ayrshire 
heifer 30 aud 37 days of age, respectively, were given access for two 30-day pe¬ 
riods to a self-fmler containing a number of feeds in separate compartments. 
In addition the calves were fed whole and skim milk as seemed necessary, and 
furnished with water. 

During tlie first and second test periods, respectively, the 3 calves consumed 
the following total amounts of the different feeds: 804 and 078 lbs. of whole 
milk, 108 and (578 lbs. of skim milk, 1.3 and 108.0 lbs. of shelled corn, 58.7 
anil (58.4 lbs. of whole oats, 0.4 aud 0.5 lb. of ground oats, 15.,3 and 1.9 lbs. 
of gluten feed, 13.3 and 17.3 lbs, of wdieat bran, 02.7 and 75.6 lbs. of lin.seed 
oil meal, 32.7 and 01.9 lbs. of alfalfa hay, 1.1 and 0.3 lbs. of salt, 0.7 and 1.3 
lbs. of charcoal, and 384 and 689 lbs. of water, and in the second period 
0.3 11). of cracked corn and 0.3 Ib. of hominy feed were also eon.sumed. In 
their grain consumption the calves showed a distinct preference for the whole 
grains as compared with tlie ground grains and for linseed meal as compared 
with the other high protein feeds. 

The nutritive ratio of the ration consumed was 1:3.4 in period 1 and 1:3.5 
in period 2, which is narrower than would usually he recommended, but the 
calves made good gains, averaging 1.98 lbs. per day for the tw^) i>eriods. 
Tlie author states that the calces on self-feeders remained in a good growthy 
condition, but did not get too fat. 

The comparative values of protein, fat, and carbohydrate for the pro¬ 
duction of milk fat, B, J. Sheehy (Roy. Dublin Soc. Sci. Proc., n. «cr., 17 
(1923), No. 30--24, pp. 211-218, figs. To compare the relative values of 
protein, carbohydrates, and fats for butterfat production, 3 goats receiving a 
basal ration of 1 lb. of hay, 10 lbs. of mangels, 0.5 lb. of crushed oats, and 
0.6 lb. of white fish meal per day were given Individually, in addition, during 
different periods from 1.25 to 2.25 lbs. of cornstarch, 1.25 lbs. of casein, or 
from 0225 to 1 lb. of hydrogenated soy bean oil. These supplements were Inter¬ 
changed during the test, which lasted from May to December, 1922. 

Graphs prepared show the effect on the milk production, fat percentage, aud 
body weight of feeding each supplement to each animal. The results indicated 
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that, when the minimum amounts of food constituents were present, additional 
anjoiints of protein or starch were of approximately equal value, whereas fttt 
was 2.25 times as valuable as starch or protein for butterfat production. The 
addition of fat to a ration containing less than the minimum fat required had 
a much greater comparative value. 

The variations of milk yield with cow’s age and the length of the lacta- 
tion period, J. Wilson (Roy, Dublin 8oc, 8el Proc., n. «er., 17 
No, 11-12, pp, 97-^104f fl 0 s. 2), —This consists of a study of the effect of 
age and length of lactation period on milk production, based on the records 
of Ayrshire cows in Scotland as reported by the Ayrshire cattle milk records 
committee for 1918, 1919, and 1920, with discussions and comparisons with the 
work of Gavin (E. S. R., 30, p. 572) and Pearl and Miner (E. S. R., 42, p. 09). 

Notes on the pasteurization of milk, J. M. Hamil (Ot, Brit, Min* Health, 
Rpts. Pub, Heqlth and Med. Subja. No. 17 {1923), pp. H). —^This is a general dis¬ 
cussion of pasteurization of milk from the standpoint of its effect upon the 
bacterial content and the chemical and physical properties of the milk. De¬ 
scriptions of various types of commercial pasteurizers are Included. 

Abnormal fermentations in milk with special reference to ropy milk, 
A. E. Peekins {Ohio Sta. Mo. But, 8 {1923), No. 11-^12, pp. 187-190)Calcium 
hypochlorite is recommended as a disinfectant for cleaning dairies and dairy 
utensils in order to prevent outbreaks of abnormal fermentations, such as 
ropy milk. 

Ice cream ingredients, H. P. Davis, B. Masubovsky, and J. A. Luithly {Ne¬ 
braska 8ta. Circ. 22 {1924), pp. 3-22). —^This is a discussion of the composition 
and function of each ingredient in the ice cream mix, with reference to the 
amounts which should be used to produce ice cream of the best quality and 
conforming to Federal and State standards, which are summarized in the 
appendix. 

How acidity affects the quality of the mix, W. B. Combs and W. H. Martin 
(Ice Cream Trade Jour., 19 {1923), No. 11, pp. 75, 76, figs. 3). —Two experi¬ 
ments to determine the effect of the acidity of the mix on the standing-up 
qualities of ice cream were carried on at the Pennsylvania Experiment Sta¬ 
tion. The mixes in each case contained approximately 15 per cent of fat, 14 
per cent of sugar, and 0.5 per cent of gelatin. On leaving the samples of 
frozen ice cream on a wire gauze at room temperature it was found in the 
first experiment that the sample containing 0.43 per cent acidity melted down 
most rapidly, followed in order by samples containing 0.247 and 0.885 per cent 
acidity. A sample containing 0.35 per cent retained its shape for over 2.5 
hours. In the second experiment, samples containing 0.4143 and 0.431 per 
cent acidity melted down rather uniformly, while samples containing 0.467 
and 0.477 per cent tended to retain their shape longer. The authors explain 
these differences as due to a greater retention of water by the colloidal sub¬ 
stances in the slightly acid medium, but when the medium becomes too acid 
tile amount of water retained will decrease. 

The influence of manufacturing operations on the bacterial content of 
ice cream, F. W. Fabian and R. H. Cbomley {Miohdpan Sta. Tech. Bui. $0 
{1923), pp. 5-24t fig* effect of different operations in ice cream manu¬ 

facturing on the bacterial content of the finished product was studied by 
making plate counts on A. P. H. A. agar incubated at 37* 0. of samples of 48 
mixes of vanilla ice cream before and after pasteurization, homogenisation, 
cooling, aging, freezing, and hardening. The bacteriological content of the 
cream, condensed milk, and gelatin used in making the ice cream indicated that 
tJbse siflMstances may be sources of bacterial contamination. The pmentage 
of samites of ice cream showing no change, increases, and decreases in their 
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bacterial counts during the different operations are summarized in the table 
below, as well as the maximum, minimum, and average changes in bacterial 
counts which have occurred during each operation. 

OhmgeB in bacterial counts of ice cream mixes during the different operations 

in manufacture. 


Operation. 

i 

Sam¬ 
ples 
snow¬ 
ing no 
jchange. 

I 

Increases in bacterial count. 

Decreases in bacterial count. 

Sam¬ 

ples. 

Change in bacterial 
count. 

Sam¬ 

ples. 

Changes in bacterial 
count. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

1 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

Aver¬ 

age. 


i Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

1 

Per ct. 

Peret. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Pasteurization. 






100.00 

94.50 

99.90 

9a97 

Homogenization. i 

i 15.^ 

74.00 i 

5.90 

i,400 

1.54.80 

las 

9.09 

86.19 

34.21 

Cooling.-. 1 

1 21.75 

62.17 i 

3.17 i 

400 

51.45 

26.06 

4.76 

100.00 

; 27,29 

Aging.... 

I 10.62 

47.36 

4.35 

409 

103.00 

42.10 

4.54 

81.81 

1 26.98 

Freezing. 1 

1 17.07 

46.34 

.95 

260 1 

46.47 

36.58 

3.85 

59.68 

25.95 

Storage (1 day).! 

! 8.33 

25.00 

2.94 

125 1 

48.81 

66.67 

0.09 

72.22 

41.89 

Storage (1 week)... 1 

1 14.20 





86.71 

0.09 

33.33 

23.90 





1 1 






The authors suggest tliat the general effect of the different operations is 
really to increase the bacterial content except in the case of pasteurization. 
They also suggest that the increase during homogenization may be apparent 
rather than actual, due to a breaking up of the colonies. 

Ice cream investigations CSew York State Sta. Rpt, 1923, pp. 37, 38). —In 
addition to the results of the study of the cause of the greenish black color 
in chocolate ice cream previously noted (E. 8. R., 50p. 477), the relation of the air 
cells and water crystals to smoothness h«as been studied microscopically. 
Small uniform air cells which withstand the pressure of hardening favor 
smoothness. Gelatin and homogenization aid the air cells in retaining their 
size and shape, but butterfat has little effect, though it prevents ice crystals 
from growing in size. 

Statistics relative to the dairy industry in New York State, 1922, to¬ 
gether with report on transportation of milk (iV. V. State Dept. Farms and 
Markets, Agi\ BuJ. 158 {1923), pp. 125, pi. 1, figs. 20). —The first part of this 
work deals with the dairy statistics of New York State relative to the num¬ 
ber and size of farms, number of cows, amount of milk produced, and the 
disposal of dairy products by the milk plants. The second part deals with the 
rates and methods of transporting milk and other dairy products within the 
State. 

Dairy statistics In Switzerland for the year 1922, A. Petek et al, (Ann. 
Agr. Suisse, 24 (1923), No. 1, pp. 33-49) .—This is the report of an economic 
study of dairying in Switzerland made by a special committee of the Swiss 
dairy commission. The quantity and value of milk produced during 1920, 
1921, and 1922, the way it was used, and the exports and imports of dairy 
products are especially discussed. 

VETEBINAET MEDICIKE. 

Infection and resistance, H, Zinsser (New York: Macmillan Co., 1923, 3. 
ed., rev., pp. XVI+$$3, figs, 4S). —In this revision of the volume previously 
noted (B. S. R., 89, p. 679), a number of changes have been made in the 
arrangement of material, the chapters on anaphylaxis have been completely 
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rewritten, and the chapters on practical therapeutics have been enlarged and 
rewritten. The final chapter on colloids of the previous edition has been 
omitted because of the many books now available on the subject 

The basic principles for prevention and control of infectious diseases 
among livestock, B, H. Edgington (Ohio Sta, Mo. Buly 8 {1923)^ No. 11-12, pp. 
169-172 .—In this account the author calls attention to the manner in which in¬ 
fectious diseases of livestock may be controlled, namely, (1) by destroying 
disease-producing germs or virus, (2) by protecting susceptible animals, and 
(8) by eliminating avenues for spreading infection. 

Diseases of small domestic animals and their treatment, A. Dasst {Les 
Maladiea des Petits Animaux Domestiques et Lear Traitement. Paris: lAbr. 
Inst. Notl. Apron., 1923, pp. 97 ).—This is a brief summary of information on 
the diseases of small domestic animals and of bees and silkworms. 

The Animal Contagious Diseases Act and the regulations made there¬ 
under relating to quarantine and the control of disease (Ottawa: Canada 
Dept. Apr., Health of Anim. Branch, 1922, pp. 71 ).—The text of the acts and 
regulations promulgated relating to quarantine and the control of diseases of 
livestock in Canada are brought together. 

Annual report of proceedings under the diseases of animals acts for the 
year 1022 ([Qt. Brit.] Min. Apr. and Fisheries, Ann. Rpt. Proc. Diseases 
Anim. Acts, 1922, pp. 106, pis. 2 ).—This report of the chief veterinary officer 
deals with the occurrence of infectious diseases of livestock, including foot- 
and-mouth disease (pp. 8-34), rabies, hog cholera, sheep scab, anthrax, gland¬ 
ers, parasitic mange of horses, and epizootic abortion in cattle, particularly the 
first mentioned. Tlie details of cases of foot-and-mouth disease in 1922, in 
which Isolation of affected animals was adopted; an outline of general restric¬ 
tions imposed in connection with the outbreaks of the disease; a summary of 
orders imposing and modifying restrictions; orders of the ministry relating to 
the prevention of its introduction into Great Britain; and other daUi are 
appended. 

The veteHnary service and meat inspection in Norway, 1021 ([Dtr. 
[Norwap] Civ. Veterinaerves.], Vetcrinaerves. op KjpttkontroL, 1921, pp. Vin+ 
200, ftps. 9 ).—^Thls annual report presents data, largely statistical, on the oc¬ 
currence of diseases of animals and meat inspection work in Norway. 

On the effects of cold on the vitality of certain cysticercl and echinococci 
in meat kept under commercial conditions of freezing in Johannesburg, 
A. POKTER (So. African Inst. Med. Research. Pubs., No. 16 (1923), pp. 49 ).—“The 
l^resent investigation has dealt with the effect of continued cold on the viability 
of the cysticerci of Taenia solium, T. sapinata, and T. crassicollis, and on the 
echinococcus, of T. echinococcus, the flesh of infected hosts being frozen under 
liie commercial conditions possible at an abattoir such as that at Johannesburg. 

“ Tests for viability of the various larval forms of the aforementioned tape¬ 
worms were baWd on the morphology, motility, and staining reactions of the 
cysticerci or echinococci, and on their power to develop into adult tapeworms 
m experimental animals (dogs and kittens) in the cases of T. crassiooUis and 
T. echinococcus. Animal experiments with T. solium and T. sapinata failed, 
as has been the experience of other workers, and these adult tapeworms seem 
to be specific to man. Staining reactions proved to be the most satisfactory 
means of testing the viability of Cysticercus bovis and C, cellulosae. Methyl 
green slightly acidulated with acetic acid was the most satisfactory stain of 
those used. Dead cysticerci stain relatively deeply and rapidly compared with 
control living cysticerci from frefidily killed beef or pork. Deep-seated cysticerci 
'^should be used for staining tests. 
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“Cysticerci and echinococci frozen for short periods have retained their 
vitality as Judged by staining reactions. The administration of meat con¬ 
taining hydatids of T, echinococcus frozen for 30, 43, 6], and 70 days to 
clean laboratory-bred dogs has resulted in infection with T. echinococcus. 
Similarly, freezing for a month was found experimentally not to have destroyed 
the vitality of C, tasdolaris, as adult T, crassicolli^ were obtained in clean 
laboratory animals after feeding on the frozen cysticerci. By analogy, freez¬ 
ing for short periods is not likely to kill C, bovis or C. cellulosae, and thfis 
is confirmed from consideration of the staining rtiactions and morphological 
condition of these cysticerci under similar conditions of experiment. Deep- 
seated cysticerci remain alive after freezing when surface ones are killed, as 
Judged by staining reactions and morphology. Cysticerci protected by fat are 
still living when unprotected ones have been killed by freezing. Motility tests 
for viability were found undependable and unsatisfactory. Physical degen¬ 
eration in any form, lack of motility under the influence of warmth, and 
rapid taking up of stains, as a total picture, are probably indicative of the 
dead cotidition of the bladder worms under investigation. 

“Freezing at temperatures ranging from —5 to —18° C. for a period of 
about 10 weeks appears to destroy the vitality of all the cysticerci in carcasses 
of beef and pork. For safety, a margin should be allowed on this period of 
freezing, and it is suggested tliat a period of at least 12 weeks’ freezing of 
slightly Infested beef or pork at a temperature of 14° F., that is, —10° C., 
should be undergone before the meat may be regarded as sterile and the 
cysticerci as dead. In regard to the suitability of frozen measly meat for 
human consumption, the exi>erimental evidence goes to show that if such meat 
be frozen for 12 weeks the contained cysticerci are unlikely to develop into 
tapeworms in the human digestive tract. Nevertheless, the nutritive value 
of the meat and its keeping properties are less satisfactory than those of nor¬ 
mal frozen meat. Where heavy infestation of a carcass occurs, in my opinion, 
such a carcass should not be used for human food, even if frozen for 12 
weeks. Wliere the bulk of the parasites is large, meat so infested can not 
be considered either wholesome or nourishing. Total loss to the owners can 
be avoided by the consignment of such carcasses to the inedible-tallow works 
or the fertilizer plant, as is done in S(»uth America. 

“Meat very slightly measled. so tliat the cysticerci detectable could be 
removed and the remainder issued almost certainly as normal, might profit¬ 
ably be frozen for 12 weeks and then be issued for human consumption, 
preferably under declaration of its nature, instead of being condemned. The 
Freibank system of utilization of Germany and that used in Argentina are 
noted. “In the absence of such a system, it is obvious that more care is neces¬ 
sary in dealing witli meat infested with measles, and mucli longer iierlods of 
freezing are necessary than have beem used previously to insure the death 
of the bladder worms.” 

New method for Increasing yield of therapeutic and diagnostic serum, 
J. Feeund {Jour. Infect DiscascH. S3 {1923), No, 4, pp. 328-330).—^Vhe method 
described involves, first, the separation of the hemoglobin from the plasma be¬ 
fore clotting, either by the addition of sodium citrate or oxalate to tne freshly 
drawn blood, or by cooling tlie blood and maintaining it at a low temperature. 
The clotted plasma is then subjected to sufficient pressure to separate the 
fibrin from the serum. It Is stated that by this method it has been found 
possible to obtain from 10 to 95 per cent greater yield of serum free from 
hemoglobin than in the ordinary method of allowing the blood to clot and 
withdrawing the serum during contraction of the clot. The variation in the 
yield is thought to depend on whether the animal has been bled before or 
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not, the greatest difference between the two methods being in the case of the 
animals which have been bled but once. 

The blood test for contagtons abortion, J. W. Kalkus ( Western WashMvg- 
ton Sta. Bimo, Btik, 11 (19H)^ S, pp, 90-92).-^The nature and value of the 
agglutination test in the diagnosis of contagious abortion''are described, and it 
is announced that the author has made arrangements whereby a limited num¬ 
ber of tests can be made for residents of this State^^at a nominal charge. 

The specific identity of Bacillus parabotulinus, H. R. Sbddon (Bop. 8oc. 
Victoria Proc., n. ser., S5 (192S), No. 2, pp. 259-163). —Previously noted from an¬ 
other source (E. S, R., 48, p. 678). 

Bayer 206 as a prophylactic for trypanosomiasis in the larger domesti* 
cated animals, P. Rotpkbt (Berlin. Tien'drztl. Wchnsohr., 59 (1923)t No. 52, 
pp. 369, 870; ahs. in Trop. Vet. But, 11 (1923), No. 4. PP- HO, Investiga¬ 

tions have shown that in doses of 0.4 gm. per kilogram Bayer 205 protected 
rabbits against inoculation with Trypanosoma equiperdum, T. equinum, and T. 
hrucei for periods up to six months, but that death from trypanosomiasis occurred 
when the period elapsing between the injection of the drug and inoculation was 
longer. In testing the toxicity of Bayer 205, in which 11 horses were used, 
the toxic dose was found to be 1 gm. per 100 lbs. body weight and the maxi¬ 
mum dose tolerated to be 0.75 gm. This maximum dose, however, produced 
symptoms in two of three animals. A dose of 0.5 gm. was found to be sufficient 
for protection when the infective inoculation was made after an interval of 
a month, and experiments with 5 horses showed this amount to be also suffi¬ 
cient to effect a cure. 

The biological properties of the lipoids of the tubercle bacillus, A. 
Boquet and L. NfioKE (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 57 (1923), No. 9, pp. 7&1-805). —^Es¬ 
sentially noted from another source (E. S. R., 48, p. 280). 

Tubercle bacillus infection and tuberculosis in man and animals, A. Gal- 
METi’E, trans. by W. B. Soper and G. H. Smith (Baltimore: Williams d Wil¬ 
kins Co., 1923, pp. XXIII+039, pis. 25, figs. 31). —This is the authorized Eng¬ 
lish edition of the volume previously noted (E. S. R., 48, p. 777). 

The reaction of complement deviation applied to the diagnosis of bovine 
tuberculosis, Bbocq-Roussku, A. Urbain, and Catjchemez (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 
37 (1923), No. 9, pp. 872-878). —^An extension of the application of the comple¬ 
ment fixation test for bovine tuberculosis (E. S. R., 48, p. 483), is reported. 

Of 203 serums of cattle found on autopsy to be tuberculosis, 94.09 per cent 
reacted positively, while of 74 from animals showing no lesions on autopsy 
all but 1 reacted negatively. 

Studies in complement fixation in bovine tuberculosis, J. A. Kolmeb and 
F. Bokbneb, jtb. (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 63 (1923), No. 4$ PP- 4^3-444* 
fig. 1). —^The studies reported in this paper were undertaken as a part of an ex¬ 
tensive series of Investigations by the senior author on the general subject 
of complement fixation in bacterial infections, the special purpose being to 
determine the application to the testing of bovine tuberculosis of the author’s 
new complement fixation method for syphilis, an antigen of tubercle bacilli 
replacing the lipoidal extracts employed in the syphilis test. The work is 
reported in three parts as follows: . » 

I, The influence of heating sera and the kind and duration of primary incu¬ 
bation upon the occurrence of spedfio and nonspecific tuberculosis complement 
fixation tests with cattle sera. —^This deals especially with the nature and 
mechanism of the positive reaction sometimes occurring with the sera of ap¬ 
parently healthy tuberculin-negative cattle showing no lesions of tuberculosis 
ci post-mortem examination. The technique of the test is described, and data 
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are reported on the effect of heating the sera and of the method of primary 
incubation upon the test 

Sera from cattle. calveSi sheep, and horses which were clinically free of 
tuberculosis were tested after heating for 15 and 30 minutes at 55° C. and for 
30 minutes at GO®. The percentage of positive reactions was highest in all cases 
fn the sera heated at 55° for 30 minutes, showing that under such conditions cer¬ 
tain nonspecific reactions occur and that to avoid such reactions a temperature 
of at least GO® for 30 minutes should be used. 

In determining the best prcK*eclure for the primary incubation of the sera 1 
hour in a water bath at 38®, 2 hours in a water bath at 38®, and 18 hours in 
a refrigerator at 8® were used with the following results: “A primary incuba¬ 
tion of 18 hours at 8° increases the amount of complement destruction, the 
amount of complement fixed by antigen alone and serum alone, as well as the 
amount specifically fixed by mixtures of serum and antigen. The method of 
cold primary incubation of 18 hours at 8° is probably preferable to a water 
bath incubation of 1 hour at 38®, but requires the use of smaller amounts of 
serum for avoiding nonspecific reactions.” 

II. The occurrence of specific tuberculosis complement fixing substances in 
the sera of tuberculin-negative cattle. —In addition to the nonspecific reactions 
occurring with negative sera, as noted above, it has been found that the sera of 
from 0 to 15 per cent of tuberculin-negative cattle may show weakly positive 
but specific tuberculosis (.’omplement fixation testa The substances responsible 
for these reactions can be removed in whole or part by prolonged absorption 
of the sera with washed tubercle bacilli, thus indicating that they are of siiecific 
amboceptor nature. 

“ It is possible that these tuberculosis amboceptors are present in the sera 
01 cattle as natural amboceptors, or they are produced as the result of injec¬ 
tions, or possibly but not probably, they are produced by small, undetectable 
foci of latent tuberculosis. The occuiTence of these ‘normal’ but specific re¬ 
actions very much reduces the practical application of the complement fixation 
test in the diagnosis of tuberculosis in cattle.” 

III. The diagnostic value of the complement fixation test in bovine tubercu¬ 
losis. —In a further application of the complement fixation test to 162 sera 
of clinically nontuberculous and tuberculin-negative cattle, 29 sera of tubercu¬ 
lin-positive cattle (no necropsies), and 39 sera of tuberculous cattle (necrop¬ 
sies), the sera were heated at 60® for 30 minutes and employed in doses of 0.1, 
0.05, and 0.025 cc., with a primary incubation period of 1 hour at 38® or 18 
hours at 8®. The results are considered more reliable, i. e., involving fewer 
nonspecific reactions in doses of 0.05 cc. at the higher temperature and 0.025 
cc. at the lower. Under these conditions the following percentages of positive 
reactions were obtained: For the clinically nontuberculous cattle 6 and 15 per 
cent, for the tuberculin-positive cattle 15 and 25, and for the tuberculous cattle 
50 and 72 per cent, respectively. The authors conclude that the chances for 
error are too great and the percentage of true specific reactions too small for 
the complement fixation reaction to be a practical diagnostic test for tubercu¬ 
losis of cattle. 

Cancer of the ear of sheep, S. Dodd (Jour. Compar, Path, and Thcr., S6 
(I92S)f 4* pp. figs. S). —^Thls is a contribution to the knowledge of 

chronic irritation as a factor in the causation of cancer in the lower animals. 

Contagions pustulous stomatitis of sheep (mutton chancre), M. Atnaud 
(Ann. Inst. Pasteur, S7 (1923), No. o, pp. 498-627, pi. 1, figs. g).-~“Thls is a 
further discussion of this disease (E. S. R., 46, p. 484) from the standpoint of 
symptoms, experimental production, properties of the virus, immunity, compari¬ 
son with sheep pox, and vaccination. 
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The kidnejr worm of hOj^fl in New South Wales, Sclerostomum renium, 
n. sp., J. Dbabble (Jour. Compar, Path, and Ther,, S6 (1923) ^ No, 4, pp, 217-230^ 
ftps, 9 ).—^This Is a conthiuatlon of studies by the author, a preliminary account 
of which has been previously noted (R. S. R., 48, p. 679). Under the name 8, 
reniuniy the author describes a new species found to occur in New South Waleo 
which is specifically distinct from S. dmtatua, 

A case of black tongue, with post-mortem findings, J. Goldberobb,* W. F. 
Tannesb, and E, B. Sate (Vet, Med,, 19 (192i), No, 2, pp. 133-135 ).—^Previously 
noted from another source (E. S. R., 50, p. 284). 

The control of chicken pox and roup, J. W. Fuller (North Amer. Vet,, 6 
(1924), No, 1, pp, 24, 25 ),—A brief discussion is given of the various methods 
which have been used in chicken-pox vaccination, together with a description 
of the method previously employed by the author (E. S. R., 49, p. 183) and 
further data on its success. It is recommended that as a preventive measure 
one dose of 1 cc. be given each pullet going into laying quarters In the fall in 
localities in which chicken pox is known to exist, and that if chicken pox 
appears in a flock the entire flock be vaccinated with 1 cc. each and the worst 
cases removed and revaccinated every third or fifth day. In flocks in which 
both roup and chicken pox are present a mixture of the chicken pox and avian 
mixed bacterin is recommended, or one dose of chicken pox vaccine followed 
a t 3- to 5-day intervals by one or two doses of avian mixed bacterin. 

Avian typhoid fever, 0. Truche (Ann. Inst, Pasteur, 37 (1923), No, 5, pp. 
478-497 ).—^Essentially noted from another source (E. S, R., 50, p. 82). 

Paratyphoid of the fowl, K. Reitsma (Tijdschr. Verffelijk. Geneesk., 10 
(1924), No, 1, pp. 6-33 ).—^The author presents an account of a paratyphoid en¬ 
zootic which took place among pigeons in Amsterdam. The enzootic was 
caused by Bacillus paratyphosus B, which seemed to be pathogenic to pigeons, 
ducks, poultry, rabbits, guinea pigs, mice, and rats. Pigeons are most 
susceptible, ducks less, and then poultry. 

EXTEAL EWGINBEEING, 

The design of diagrams for engineering formulas and the theory of 
nomography, L. I. Hewes and H. L. Seward (New York and London: McOraw- 
Mill Book Co,, Inc., 1923, pp. XI11-111, figs. 83 ).—This is a practical treatise 
on the principles of the design of diagrams for the solution of engineering and 
other formulas, the purpose being not merely to give elementary methods of 
drawing simple diagrams but also to develop the grasp of the reader so 
that he will be able to analyze the more complex formulas of engineering 
practice. It contains chapters on function scales, elementary diagrams, align¬ 
ment diagrams or collinear nomograms, alignment diagrams for formulas in 
more than three variables, alignment diagrams with two or more indexes, and 
alignment diagrams with adjustment, and appendixes on determinants of the 
third order and the projective transformation. 

Proceedings of the thirty-fifth annual meeting, Iowa Engineering So¬ 
ciety (Iowa Engin. 8oc. Proc., 3$ (1923), pp. 118, pis. 2, figs. 26).—At this nieet- 
ing, held at Des Moines, Iowa, January 23-26, 1923, the following sp^ial 
reports, among other features, were presented: Rainfall and the Run-olf 
from Some Iowa Drainage Districts, by W, J. Schlick; Drainage Assessments 
against Highways and Railroads, by W. H. Root; Highway Drainage, by 
J. L. Parsons; Iowa Highway Transportation Problems and Suggested Solu¬ 
tion, by C. C. Ooykendall; and Experiments on Nebraska Pit-run Gravels, 
;^y W. H. Campeu. 
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lesto of flap walvos on drainage pipe onUeiat F. A. Nagxjek 
Nev>9*Mec.f BX iXB2S)t No* M, pp* 1062t 1053^ figs* 3). —^Experiments con* 
dueled at the University of Iowa to determine the angles of repose and loss of 
liead in double hinged cast-iron flap gates in sises 18* 24, and 30 in. in diameter 
are reported. 

The loss in head through each gate was observed with outlet velocities of 
from 1 to 8 ft. per second, while the corrugated pipe to which the gate was 
attached flowed either partially or entirely full, and with the Jet at the outlet 
dis(.«harging freely in the air or entirely submerged. 

The angle which the shutter makes with the vertical was found to be prac¬ 
tically the same for the various gates tested The loss in liead caused by any 
gate prove<l to Ije less than 0,01 ft. under all velocities of flow when the water 
disc!hiirgi^] frc^m the outlet freely into the air. The maximum loss In head 
from a submerged outlet for all three gates was reached whmi the velocities 
of flow were between 2 and 3 ft. per second, in which case the shutter hung 
at angles between 28 and 34® with the vertical. The loss of head reached a 
maximum <»f 0.116 ft. for the 30-ln, gate. 

Tests «»f the 30-in. gate for leakage, when held firmly against its seat by 
backwater in a testing flume, showed that the maximum leakage with heads 
varying from 1.6 to 4.5 ft. on the center of the gate was 0.015 ft. per second, 
the leakage decreasing with increase in head. 

it is concluded that the loss of head through gates of this type is very small, 
and that such gates have but little effect upon the discharging capacity of drain¬ 
age outlets. It is also concluded that if they are kept free from twigs and 
<ifbrl8 and properly installed, they may he dei>ended uiM>n to effectively stop 
the inflow of backwater. 

A note on well boring, W. M. Schitttk {BomJmy Dept. Agr. BiU. Ill (1923), 
pp. 32, figs. 14 ). —This is a general treatise on the subject of well boiing and the 
apparatus therefor, presented in favor of the adoption of the process as a 
ro<»derii method of setmring water supplies in the Bombay Presidency. Special 
attention is drawn to the securing of artesian supplies. 

Concrete roads and their construction ( London,: Concrete Pubs,, Ltd., 1923, 
2. ed., pp. ZVI+210, figs. 151). —This Is a description of the concrete roads in 
the United Kingdom, together with a summary of the experience with this 
form of construction gained in Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the 
United States. It contains chapters on concrete roads in industrial works and 
on private estates, the international road congi*ess at Seville, mechanical de¬ 
vices for making ciuicrete roads, concrete curbing, speciftcatlous for concrete 
roads, memoranda for concrete users, and the use of concrete for road 
accessories. 

Read laws of Kentucky (Frankfort: Dept* State Roads and Highways, 1923, 
pp. 129). —The text of the laws Is given. 

SMthem yellow pine (New Orleans, La.: Southern Pine Assoc., 1923, 9. ed., 
pp. m+Xir, pi. 1, figs. 51),—This is the ninth (niltion. of this handbook (E. S. 
R., 42, p. 580) and cmitains additional data for use In technical design. 

Beseareh on the physical properties of Australian woods, J. B. Bishop 
(Aufit Forestry Jour*, 6 (1923), No. 9, pp. 228-234. figs. .»).—This is an argu- 
uient for comprehensive research on the physical properties of Australian tim¬ 
bers, in which a review is made of work already done and its inadequacy 
hroutfit out 

The destrmtive dlstlllatloii of wood, H. M. Bunbuby (Lomlon: Bonn Bros*, 
Ltd., 1923, pp, XX-hS29, figs. 188).—This publication describes plants, processes, 
end m^hods adopted In modem wood distillation practice, ^d gives an ac- 

m&2—24 -7 
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count in some detail of the physical and chemical properties of wood. It 
contains chapters on the rise and development of the wood dlstiilation indus¬ 
try ; varieties of wood employed; the physical properties of wood; the chemistry 
of wood; commercial products resulting from the thermal decomposition of 
wood; factors influencing the thermal decomposition of wood; the crude 
products of distillation; the thermal decomposition reactions; wood distilla¬ 
tion on a commercial scale; the factory; wood distillation plant and opera¬ 
tions—(1) the production of charcoal and crude pyroligneous acid, (2) the 
production of dilute calcium acetate solution and wood alcohol, <8) the pro¬ 
duction of dry calcium acetate, refined wood alcohol, pure methyl alcohol, re¬ 
fined wood turpentine, and pine oils, (4) the production of wood tar, wood 
oils, and wood pitch, and (5) the destructive distillation of small wood and 
wood waste; the production of illuminating and power gas from wood; 
analytical methods; and statistics. 

Bconomical internal-combustion engine fuels, Fkrkouillat (Compt Rend, 
Acad. Apr, France, 9 (19i^S), No. S2, pp. 817--822). —The results of actual tests of 
such internal-combustion engine fuels as alcohol, vegetable oils, and producer 
gas from charcoal are briefly reported and discussed. 

[Producer gas for internal-combustion engines], A. Tkoncsion ( Cf^nie 
Rural, 16 (192S), No. 164* PP* 2)-—Experiments c«)ndueted in France on 

the use in internal-combustion engines of gas produced from wood and wood 
carbon by destrnctive distillation are briefly presented, and the results are 
compared with similar results obtained with other fuels. The gas is produ(!ed 
by passing water vapor over glowing wood carbon or ignited wood. The l)est 
gas apparently is obtained from the wood carbon. Data on the actual use 
of producer gas in trucks and tractors are presented, showing an economy of 
somewhat over 35 per cent as compared with other internal-combustion fuels. 

The Ohio dynamometer, G. W. McCuen (Apr, Student, SO (192S), No, S, pp, 
69^, 76, figs, 10). —A portable recording clynaniometer using an internal-corn- 
bnstion motor as a prime mover is described, which was recently developed at 
the Ohio State University. Its purpose Is to indicate the power requirements 
of belt-drive machinery. 

Studies of the power required in threshing showed that careless pitching 
of bundles caused the thresher to consume 19.8 per cent more power than 
steady pitching. When the grain was thoroughly dry the horsepower con¬ 
sumption was 4.7 per cent less, although the rate of pitching was faster. 
Wheat threshing consumed 22.69 per cent more power than oats. 

In hay and straw baling the horsepower requirement decreased as the 
density of the material to be pressed increased. In ensilage cutter tests even 
feeding required 14.5 per cent more power than uneven feeding. While the 
data seemed to favor uneven feeding, erratic feeding caused severe strains on 
both the cutter and prime mover. Dull knives utilized 14.78 per cent more 
power than shatp knives, and the power consumption was inversely propor¬ 
tional to the length of cut. 

Farm equipment for mechanical power, F. N. G. KRAnioH (New York: 
MacMUlan Co., 192S, pp, XIV+405, figs. S20). —This book deals with fOrm ma¬ 
chinery and its operation, with particular reference to the use of mechai^cal 
power. Part 1 on draft machinery contains chapters on the plow, harrows, 
land rollers and pulverlserB, drills and seeders, mowing machines, haying 
machinery, grain binders, corn binders, push binders and headers, combined 
hartesters, manure spreaders, wagons, road machinery, misceUaneous ma- 
^chhues, and testixig machinery for draft Part 2 on belt-driven machinery 
^contnlni chapters on belt spe^, lining up and setting,^ t^ireshlng machinery, 
aHage cutters, corn shellers, busker shredders, clover haliers, pea and bean 
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threshem, feed grinders, wood saws, baling presses, and irrigation pumps. 
Part 3 on miscellaneous topics contains chapters on engine cultiyators, garden 
tractors, belts and belting, pulleys and pulley coverings, chains and sprocket 
wheels, lubricants and lubrication, tools and shop equipment, housing ma¬ 
chinery and winter storage, and ordering rfq^Miir parts. 

Fertiliser distiibiitors, G. Fibchbb (Ztsohr. PflanzenefTiUhr, u, Dungwng, 2 
(12BS), No, 2, Wiri 80 haft,^Prakty pp. 92--97), —^This is a brief discussion of the 
Important points to be considered in the development of fertilizer distributors, 
particularly for the more dusty fertilizers. 

Measuring heat transmission in building structures and a heat trans¬ 
mission meter, P. Nicholls (Jour, Amer, 8oc, Heating and Ventilating Engin,, 
SO (1924), No, It pp, 35-70, ftgi, SO), —^Thls paper deals with the measurement 
of heat flow through walls, more particularly of existing structures, outlining 
the principles employed, and describes in detail work done in the research 
laboratory of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers in 
an att^pt to develop a heat transmission meter which will indicate instanta¬ 
neous flows. A short review of the present state of available knowledge, 
future requirements, and indications of the probable trend of investigational 
work on the liiibjeot is included. 

A method of automatic control of low temperatures employed by the U. 

H. Hepartment of Agriculture, J. T. Bowen (Jour, Agr, Research [U. £>.], 26 
(192S), No, 4, pp. 18S-190t figs, 4)-—^^'be method and the apparatus involved are 
described and Illustrated, and their application to greenhouses is outlined. 

Heat emission from heating surfaces of furnace, A. P. Kbatz (Jour, Amer, 
8oc, Heating and Ventilating Engin,t SO (1924), No, i, pp. 39-^, /Ip#. 5).—^A 
study of several series of warm-air furnace tests conducted under varying 
conditions with a cast-iron circular radiator type of Warren air furnace 
operating on anthracite coal is reported. The purpose was to indicate the 
amount of heat emission from the heating surface of a warm-air furnace and 
the relative value of the different parts of the heating surface as a basis for 
the intelligent design of such furnaces. 

The heat emission per square foot of heating surface was found to he inde¬ 
pendent of the type of casing or bonnet for a giv«a set of castings. In the 
furnace tested, approximately 30 per cent of the total heat emission came front 
the Are pot, 40 per cent from the combustion chamber, 24 per cent from the 
radiator, and 6 per cent from the ash pit. For a cast-iron circular radiator 
type of furnace, 1 sq. ft. of surface in the fire pot is equivalent to approximately 

I. 9 sq. ft. in the combustion chamber, 5.9 sq. ft. in the radiator, and 6.7 sq. 
ft in the ash pit. At a mean combustion rate of 7 lbs. per square foot of grate 
surface per hour, approximately 75 per cent of the heat emitted by the heat¬ 
ing surfaces appeared as useful heat In the air circulated, based on the h^t 
in the air at the bonnet of the furnace. 

Fnmace beatiiig, W. G, Snow (New York: U, P, C, Book Co„ Inc,t 1923, 6. 
ed., rev, and enl, pp, 250, figs, 74).—This is the sixth edition of this treatise on 
worming buildings with hot air. It contains chapters on furnaces; househeat¬ 
ing; the one^pipe system; the combination system; air, humidity, and ven¬ 
tilation; the heating and ventilation of school buildings; heating of public 
buildings, churches, and stores; the fan furnace combination system; tem¬ 
perature control; estimates and contracts; fuels, miscellaneous tables, and 
data; furnace erection and fittings; and miscellaneous notes and data on 
furnace heating. 

Turn on the light, F. W. Duffxs and G. W. PAtMisa (Wi#. Agr, Col, Eat, 
Oirc, 16$ il9SS)t pp. 48, fips. 18).—Practical information on different lighting ap- 
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plUmcefi which may be prohtably used on Wisconaln farms is preaeiited. A 
diflciiMii<m of rural trausmlagion liiiea is also Included. 

Prlndples and praoUeea of upkeep paimiBg (Fkilai^phki: B, /. da Pmi 
4 e yemouTi d Co,, Jue., 19SS, pp. mO, pU. 6 , The purpose of this book 

Is to cover in simple practical fashion modem painting practice for all types 
of exterior and interior surfaces. It shows the reasons for decay and deteriora* 
tion, describes proper methods to follow In conquering these destructive forceo» 
indicates the part that paint and varnish play In upkeep work, and emphasises 
the importance of using high-quality materials for all painting porpoijes. 

The O. A. C. portable colony house* A. G. Lunk (Oregon Sta, (Hre, S2 
pp. 4t Jd. If JiffB. f).—-Brawings and a bill of material for the construc¬ 
tion of this house are given. 

How to convert the O. A. €. portable colony house into a brooder house* 
A. C. LtJWN {Oregon 8 ta. Cire, df, Sup, {192S), pp. 2, ftg. f).—Directions are 
briefly given. 

The model eow stall* J. O. TBFrsvAN and H. E. Mubdocr {Ifont, Agr. Col, 
Bwt IPub.] No, €8 (1928), pp, -J. flgi, 4)*—^Practical information, including work¬ 
ing drawings, on the construction of a simple and practical cow stall is 
presented. 

Piresent status of sanitary eugineerliig; suggestions for (»b|ects and alms 
of the sanitary engineering division* H. P. Eddy ( Amer , Soc, Civ, Bngin. 
Proc., 59 (1924), yo, i, Ipt. 8], pp, d-if).—The present status of sanitary engi¬ 
neering is dls(*ussed, and the objects and alms of sanitary engineering work 
are outlined under the subjects of water supply and purlflcatioir; sewerage, 
drainage, and the disposal of sewage and industrial w^nstes; refuse collection 
and disposal; eradication of the mosquito and other vermin which may carry 
Infection; and air supply and purification. 

Indueuce of temperature on the removal of bacteria from drinking 
water by chlorlu gas* Hilgers and L. Tiistz (GsndhtB. Ingm,, 49 (1928)^ No, 
84 $ pp. 829-881), —Studies conducted at the University of Kfinigsberg are re¬ 
ported, which showed that under ru*actieal conditions where a large excess of 
chlorin is used to destroy a relatively small number of bacteria, the tempera¬ 
ture of the water is of so little consequence as to be negligible. 

BUEAL S00H0MIG8 ABB 800IOIOGT. 

Agricultural organisation in the United States* E. Wiest (Lemington: 
Vniv, Kp,f 1928, pp. ZXni+618f pis, 2, figs, 10), account of the U. S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture occupies 185 pages of this work, and in it the history 
and activities of the various bureaus and offices are separately and briefiy 
described. Among other State and Federal agricultural organizations, the 
land-grant colleges, the experiment stations, the cooperative agricultural exten¬ 
sion work, agricultural education under the Smith-Hughes Law, and the State 
departments af agriculture are given a chapter each. The private organiza¬ 
tions described include State and national agricultural societies, the Grange, 
tile Farmers* Alliance, the Farmers* Union, the American Farm Bureau Federa¬ 
tion, and miscetlaneotts societies and breed associations. The concluding 
Chapter presents a discussion of the farmer and the class struggle. 

Farm management* W. J. .Spilemax (New Yt^rk: Ormge Judd Pub, Co,; 
Imdon: Kegun Paul, Trmoh, Truhner d Co,, Ltd,, 2929, pp, I81-f ^7^, fige, 46),-^ 
Tile physical, biological, and ecojqomlc factors that control the seleetkm of farm 
^erprises are discussed in this treatise and textbook on farm 
iStlid data from farm management surveys and ntndi 
material In the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. B, D. A., are used in 
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iUiiBtratioii. The problems of capital io farming, the extent of particular farm 
enterprises, the distribution of types of farming, the status and economic and 
physical limitations of specific crops including cereals; hay, forage, and cotton; 
fruit and truck crops; and minor crops including sugar, tobacco, and others, 
are discussed, as well as the position of livestock enterprises, such as dairying, 
beef cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry. 

Three phases of farm organization are distinguished as financial, physical, 
and business oi*ganizatlon. The first treats of the farm capital and its distri¬ 
bution between the different classes of farm property, land, buildings, livestock, 
implements and machinery, feed and supplies, and cash or credit for current 
ext^ienses. The physical organization of the farm implies the location and 
arrangement of the farmstead and the subdivision of the farm into pastures, 
fields, etc. Under business organization is discussed the kinds of crops to 
grow, the acreage of each, the kinds and numl>ers of animals to keep, and the 
character and quantity of equipment required or desirable. The findings of 
farm management surveys In particular localities representative of New Eng¬ 
land and the Corn Belt are then considered. Farm management problems as¬ 
sociated with the seasonal distribution (rf labor in sections of the United States 
are discussed. A chapter on tenancy deals briefly with the three phases of 
the problem the tenant has in passing from the tenant into the owner class; 
the type of tenancy, whether share, cash, or other; and the character of the 
contract between the landlord and tenant. 

Buying a farm in an undeveloped region, B. Henderson ( (/. S, Dept. Apr,, 
Fanners* Bui. 1SH5 pp, II+$0, ftps. S ).— This publication sets forth the 

capital needed, important considerations in purchasing a farm, sources of 
credit, and the advantages of acquiring information and experience. Data 
have bewi compiled from a study by Stewart previously noted (K. S. R., 
46, p. 888) and from nine additional surveys including 80 regions of the 
United States, and are tabulated to show the size of initial payment that 
would l>e uece.ssary at the time of purchase in order to amortize the debt 
on the farm in 10, 20, or 30 years, when the family uses nothing, $300, ofi 
$600 annually from the farm income for expenses. It appears that the Palouse 
area in Washington and Idalio reiiuires the largest initial payment of those 
studied, next to which is the region covered by the surveys of Blackhawk, 
Tama, and Grundy Counties, Iowa. The easiest region in which to pay for a 
farm is in Polk County, Fla., where a $44,813 farm may be paid for in 20 
years without any initial payment and allowing $600 per year for family 
expenses. Allowances are made, however, in noting these data for the nature 
of crops grown and the .vears in which the surveys were made. A number 
of compound interest and amortization tables are presented. 

Increasing the farmer's net income bjr reducing costs, O. H. Johnson 
{Missouri Apr. Col. Baft. Circ. 1S5 (19$S). pp. IS, flps. 7).—Improvement in the 
producing efficiency per unit of the farm enterprises is urged, and suggestions 
are made with reference to revising the farm layout for economy and the kind 
and amount of livestock necessary. 

Cost af producing farm crops, W. R. Leslie (Canada Eitpt Farms, Morden 
(Matu) Bta. Rpt. 8upi. 1922, pp. 18, i8).—Two tables summarized from records 
secured from an experiment In crop rotations at the experiment station at 
Morden, Man., show the cost of prodneiug wheat on com land and on western 
rye grass which had been pastured by sheep in the preceding year. The 
total cost of 9.4 acres of wheat on corn land in 1922 was $181.59, the value per 
acre $25t.80i, and the profit per acre $11.30, The total cost for 2.83 acres of 
wheat on western rye sod was $45.92 and the profit per acre $12.75. 

. The Items of expense for a rotation of six years* duration are tabulated. 
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Cost of prodaelBg farm crops, S. Ballantyne {Canada B^pt Bwtmp, ^Or 
puskaHng (Ont) 8ta. Mpt Eupt. 1922, pp. 28-^, 88, 5^).— Bocords of the costs 
of Crop production at the experimental statiem at Kapuskasing, Out, in 1922 
are summarized in th^ pagea 

Oats of the Banner variety seeded at the rate of 2.5 bu. per acre were 
grown on 29.5 acrea The total cost, including rent of land and use of ma¬ 
chinery, plowing, disking, harrowing, seeding, harvesting, and threshing, 
amounted to $24.^ per acre, or $0.76 per busheL The total cost per acre of 23 
acres of barley was $27.58. or $1.04 per bushel Hay was grown on 141 
acres at cost of $10.35 an acre, or $9.95 per ton. In the same connection it 
may be noted that hay was produced on two plats of 10 acres each, one 
underdrained by four drains 60 ft. apart and the other undrained. The cost 
per acre on the first plat was $10.41 and the cost per ton $19.64, while on the 
undrained land the cost per acre was $8 and that per ton $20. The yield per 
acre In the first case was 0.53 ton, in the second 0.4 ton. The total cost per 
acre of producing two acres of sunflowers was $42.44, or $7.89 per ton. 
Oats, peas, and vetches for silage were produced at $27.92 per acre, or $6.9.3 
per ton. One acre of potatoes cost $100.82, or $1.64 per bushel. 

[The yield and cost of producing farm crops], J. A. McGlary (Canada 
Expt Farms, Lennommlle (Qne,) Eta. Rpt. Supt 1922, pp. 15^19). —Itemized 
costs of producing corn silage, sunflower silage, oats, and hay at the ex¬ 
perimental station at Lennoxville, Que., in 1922 are tabulated. The total 
costs per acre were, respectively, $38.70, $53.78, $29.98, and $22.60. The 
cost per ton of corn silage was $3.05 and of sunflower silage $2.84. The 
cost of oats per bushel was about $0.53, and the cost of hay per ton was $9.83. 

Dairy farm survey, H. K. Hare (BrU. ColumMa Dept, Agr, BuL 91 (1921), 
pp. This report is based upon detailed records, including in addi¬ 

tion to the business transacted during the year an inventory Of all live¬ 
stock, equipment, buildings, and land as at the beginning and at the end 
of the year ended April 30, 1921, as well as records of the feed which farmers 
bought and the milk they sold. The districts studied include Salmon Arm 
and Arrow Lakes districts in the interior of British Columbia, Chilliwack and 
Ladner in the Lower Fraser Valley, and Courtenay, Vancouver Island. The 
dairy farming business is described in general, and the last part of the 
bulletin Is devoted to the details of the specialized dairy farming business. 

Certain conclusions are tentatively offered on the basis of the one year’s 
survey to the effect that dairy farms with from 26 to 45 tillable acres offered 
practically as great opportunity for the dairyman as the larger farms. The 
size of the business was a more potent factor than the 8 i 2 se of the farm in in¬ 
creasing the returns. When Interest on the total capital was allowed at the 
rate of 7 per cent, the average returns on the farms were not sufficient to 
allow wages to the operators of the farms, with the exception of farms of 
from 26 to 45 tillable acrea The employment and management of farm 
labor were factors which very materially affected labor Incomes. Good 
crop yields and high quality of livestock were important items contributing 
to success. The average rental of leased farms equaled 4.5 per cent of the 
total value of the farms. The operators of owned farms received 1*9 per cent 
kiterest on investment along with wages, house rent, and farm products used 
in the house. The cost of producing butterfat varied on different farms 
from 37 cts. to $2.52 per pound, the average cost being $1.06. Farmers who 
produced butterfat at lowest cost and larger herds, sold more butterfat per 
cow, had better bred stoc^, fed more economically, handled a Imrger ^rm 
i^psiness, grew better crops, and used labor more efficiently than did those 
whose costs of production were high.' 
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Cmi a farmer acquire a farm out of hia farm earnings? W. E. Gbimes 
(Kuns. State Bd, Apr, Bien. Rpt 2S (192i-22), pp, 39-46 ).—^The point of view is 
taken that it is possible for the efficient men to acquire farms out of their 
savings. 

Ftnanciug agriculture, E. Mkyeb (Kms, State Bd, Apr, Bien. Bpt 23 (1921- 
22 ), pp. 22-^9).—The author reviews the financial distress prevailing in agricul¬ 
ture before the emergency operations of the War Finance Corporation and 
the service rendered by it in financing livestock marketing and in making 
loans to cooperative marketing associations. Some fundamental principles of 
agricultural finance are discussed, with special reference to the Federal 
reserve system. 

^oint^stock land bank bonds, with special reference to the bonds of the 
San Antonio Joint Stock Land Bank, G. Huston (Chicago: CaldweU, Mobhct 
& WiUainan, Jn4\, 1923, pp. [2]+29, fig. 1). —This booklet describes the issuance 
and security and the benefit to agriculture of this type of credit. 

Agricultural credit in Italy, J. Oablotti (Jour. Agr. Prat., n. ser., 40 (1923), 
No. 36, pp. 189-191). —A brief r6sum6 Is given of credit organization, particularly 
in the north of Italy where it began as an independent movement among pro¬ 
ducers. 

Cooperative farm insurance, J. R. Thorne (Kans. State Bd. Agr. Bien. Rpt. 
23 (1921-22), pp. 11-15, fig. 1 ).—This sets forth the requisites of success in mu¬ 
tual farm insurance companies, describing various phases of the organization 
and management of such companies, with special reference to a fire, tornado, 
and hall association operating in eastern Kansas. 

The traffic dictionary, compiled by G. T. Stufflebkam (New York: Author, 
1923, 2. ed.. m?.. pp. 110 ).—This is a glossar>^ of domestic and foreign trade and 
shipping terms, phrases, and abbreviations, together with the names and kinds 
of tecdinical documents, publications, equipment, and services employed in trans¬ 
portation. 

Fundamental principles in marketing farm products, E. W. Cole ([yii{.<{- 
tin, Tex.]: State, 1921, pp. 33). —The topics of demand, production, supply, con¬ 
sumption, harvesting, protection, containers, grades and packs, advertising, 
tariffs, storage, and selling and distribution of agricultural products are briefly 
discussed. 

Marketing milk in six cities .of Kansas, F. L. Thomsen (Kaiimfi Sta. Bui. 
230 (1923), pp, 3-32, figs. 2).—The six cities of Wichita, Topeka, Salina, Em- 
jEM)ria, Dodge City, and Concordia were selected as representing fairly typical 
conditions throughout the State. Data were obtained by questionnaires and 
personal visits to as many of the agencies distributing milk in each of these 
six cities as could be reached. 

It was found that In general the milk supply of these centers was usually 
produced on nearby fanns. Data are tabulated and discussed as pertaining 
to the quality of the market milk tested in the several cities, the demand and 
,the market, the marketing processes, and the cost. More adequate inspection 
and grading are deemed necessary, and it is held that more efficient methods of 
delivery, especially through producers* or distributors’ organizations, should 
be developed. 

Commercial harvesting, grading, and marketing of lettuce in South 
Carolina, F, L. Habket and D. D. Whitcomhe (Clemson Agr. Col. S. C., Ext. 
Bui. S6 (1923), pp. 15, figs. 8).—Suggestions are offered with reference to the 
selection of heads, packing, and refrigerating. South Carolina grades for 
head lettuce are defined. 

Cooperative cotton marketing in Arkansas, E. A. Houson (Ark. Agr. Col. 
Ext, Cir. 156 (1923), pp. 23, figs. 2 ).—Ad introductory discussion of cooperative 
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marketing in general i« eoiitributed by B. Knapp. The iiistory of eoepcMtive 
cotton marketing associations and of the standard contract and tiie laws of 
several States dealing with such organizations and their methods are re¬ 
viewed, 

Regttlations of the Secretary of Agriculture under the U« S* Warehouse 
Act of August 11, 1916, as amended.-~Regalatioiis for peanut ware* 
houses, approved September 29, 1923 (U, S. Dept Agr», Bur, Agr, Eoatu 
Serv. m4 Regulat, AnnouncetitefUa 81 (tHS), pp, IV-\-S3), —draft is pre¬ 
sented of the rules and regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture for ware¬ 
houses storing farmers* stock {leanuts under the IT. S. Warehouse Act. The 
text of the act is also included. 

Merchandising farm products, T. Mackun Agr. Col. EM. Cirt\ 161 

(1923) f pp. 2Sf figs. 3). —This is a brief for commodity marketing organization. 

The commercial outlook for American wheat, coi*n, aud pork products 
(Wcm. World, n. sen, 26 (1923), No. 3, pp. 78, 7P).—This report of the commer- 
cUl outlook for these products as of July 13, 1923, has been noted from an¬ 
other source (E. S. R., 49, p. 693). 

Factors affecting the price of farm products, H. 0. (Xebrunka 8ta. 

But. 198 (1923), pp. 40, figt 14) •—^A discussion of the forces of supply and de¬ 
mand, cost of production, market strategy, monopoly, the quantity of money in 
circulation and the rapidity with wliich it circulates, credit, transportation and 
commercial costs, and import duties is presented in these pages. Graphs ami 
tables are also given, showing the price trends of potatoes, wheat, corn, and 
oats, and hog receipts and prices, in many cases for the i>erh>d of years si)i(*e 
1806. 

Prices of fiwm products, J, I. Falcos^ee (Ohio Eta. Mo. But, 8 (1923). No. 
11--12, pp. 163"*166). —^A review is given of the characteristics of the relation be¬ 
tween the supply of farm products and their price, as exhibited by the average 
annual yield of potatoes in the United States and also, though in less degree, 
by that of com and wheat. Seasonal fluctuations in the price of crops due to 
the large supply at harvest time aud of livestock in months of maximum 
and minimum supply ou the market are also shown. 

A graphic summary of New Jersey agriculture, H. li. Weiss (N. J. Dept 
Agr. But 66 (1923), pp. 263-340, pt 1, flg». 88).—The geography, soils, popu¬ 
lation, forests, aud temperature and precipitation of New Jersey are mapped. 
A series of dot maps represents the distribution of crops and livestock and 
other phases of agricultural and related industries. 

Rnglish country life and work, E. C. Pvijirook (London: B. T. Bat a ford. 
Ltd., 1922, pp. lX+246, pU. 2, flga. 176). —^Thls volume constitutes a sketch of 
life and occupations in tlie flelds, villages, woodlands, and watersides of rural 
England, as well as of traditional sports and i*ecreation aud worship. It 
is profusely illustrated. 

A Mrd's-eye vie# of the present sitidition of Belgian agriculture, J. Van- 
nga Vaeben (Rev. OM. Agron., n. aer., 16 (1926), No. 3-4, pp. This is a. 

statistical review of the area cultivated, agrlcolturai population, land values, 
taxes and tariffs, the regional distribution of the principal crops and the live¬ 
stock industry, the capital invested in agriculture, and the balance of trade In 
foodstuffs for Belgium. 

Agrarian reform in Oaechoslovakia, edited by E. VOnoeuSka and A. Pavel 
(La Rdforme Agraire m Tch^mlovaquie. Prague: Off. Fonder 1922, pp. 

laws recently enacted providing for the expropriation of large estates, 
division of the land, forest management, and credit facilities are dISr 
toied briefly. Three tables in the appendixes preset statistics of landhaldthgs 
In Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia and in Czechoslovakia, 
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Family livinip in larni iiomes.^— An eeouoiiiic study of 402 farm faml- 
lim in liTingston County, N. F., £. L. Kirkpatrick, H. W. Atwater, and 
I, M. Baiijct (U, 8, Dept. Agr, SvH, 1214 (1924)t PP* 3^).-~The study reported 
upon in tills bulletin was carried on cooperatively by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity. It is the first of a projected series to be made in different sections of 
the United States, the primary purpose being to develop a method for obtaining 
statistical data indicative not merely of the cost but also of the quality of 
family living. Of the 402 farms in the northern part of Livingston County 
which were included in the study, 295 were operated by owners and 107 by 
tenants. The returns cover the year ended September 1, 1921. There is shown 
the cost or value of the principal goods consumed during the 12 months, the 
kinds and qualities of food materials and clothing used, the value of house 
and house furnishings, the prevalence of certain facilities affecting the com¬ 
forts and convenience of the house, tlie education of the meml)ers, and other 
items commonly considered indicative of the standard of living. The suggested 
classification of family goods includes the items of food, clothing, housing, 
furnishings and equipment, oijerution, muititeuance of health, advancement, 
personal exijendltures, savings, Govemineiit or taxes not charged to housing or 
the farm business, and unclassified items. 

Expenditures for all purposes averaged $2,012. Of this about one-third was 
provided without direct purchase. Tlie farm furnished food materials worth 
on the average $B99 or about S70 i)er <‘eiit of all food, fuel worth $59 or about 
41 iHjr cent of all fuel, and rent estimated at $234. Unpaid labor had an 
average value of $J-k- 1 rier family, and gifts of clotliing $4. Food, clothing, and 
i*ent represented, respectively, 39.5, 18.8. and 11.6 per cent of all expenditures. 
The average value of house furnishings was estimated at $822. Fuel represented 
7.1 per cent of all expenditures, and other items 6.2 per cent. Formal education 
entailed 1.8 per cent of total expenditures, contribution to church organiza¬ 
tions 2 per cent, the cost of oi>eratlng and repairing the automobile for family 
and household use 3.2 per cent, and savings 2.1 per cent. 

An attempt was made to devise scales by which families of various make-up 
might be reduced to common units of comparison. In the case of food the 
scale of dietary factors noted previously (E. S. R., 13, p. 974 ; 49, p, 158) was 
taken as a basis. In each of the other classes of goods the records of the 
Livingston County families were examined to find the ratio between expendi¬ 
tures for individuals of different age, sex. and occupation. The sum of the 
ratios or factors representing all members of the family or household was 
termed the household-size index. By dividing the expenditure for any item by 
this index, a figure was obtained whieli was termed the expenditure per cost- 
consumption unit for that item. Tlie sum of the exivendltures per cost-con¬ 
sumption unit for the various items w^as used as the t)asis of comparison for 
families or grnups of families. The exi)eiiditiire per cost-consumption unit and 
the proportion devoted to advancement imth Increase fairly regularly with the 
size of the farm business and with the value of the house and its furnishings. 
They also Increase with the extent of formal education received by operators 
and hone makers and even more markedly with the education received by 
children. They increase less definitely with contrii)utlons to church organiza¬ 
tions and church attendance. 

AgrtcttlturAl foredwttstg^ H. C. Tatlor (Vocat. Ed, Mag,, 2 (1924), No, 5, 
pp, 362^9, figs, 4 )*—^This paper is essentially the same as an address before 
the American Farm Economic Association meeting. December, 1928 (E. S. R., 
56, p. 199). A general introduction to the problems of forecasting is given, and 
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some of the ¥^ork of the U. S. Department of Agriculture in collecting data on 
lite basis of whieb forecasts of production may be made is described^ particu¬ 
larly the Intention surveys. 

Exports of agrieiiltural products from the United States to the Indus* 
trial area of Europe {Bean. World, n. ner., 26 {1B2S), 'Ko. 3, p. 83 ).—^This state¬ 
ment, prepared by the IT. S. Department of Commerce, sets forth briefly sta¬ 
tistics of the export trade of the United States to the United Kingdom, Ger¬ 
many, Prance. NetherUiuds. Italy, and Belgium in pre-war years and in 1920 
to 1922, inclusive, 

A report to the minister of agriculture, industry, and commerce, A. T. 
PiLHo (Relat. Mm. Agr. Indus, e Com. [Brazil]. lB2h PP- 88).—^Tliis is a sta¬ 
tistical report on production and export trade in agricultural products, land 
prices, wages of agricultural labor, and related topics for Brazil, mainly for 
the year 1921. 

[Agricultural statistics of Rumania], I. Tkodobescu (An. Statis. Ronidniei, 
J922, pp. 42-62, 66, 68-110 ).—The official statistics presented hero apply for the 
first time to the whole of the present kingdom of Rumania. 

Haw products of the world.—I, Africa, R. Davol (Taunton, Mass.: Davol 
Put.*Co., 1922. pp. [2]-\~264^ pl D -—This is a compilation of statistics of agri¬ 
cultural and 15vesto<'iv prodncti(»n and native products. 

AGEICULTUEAL EDUCATION. 

Rural school management, 1. G. Baknes {New York: Ma<miUlan Co., 1023. 
pp. XV-i-SOS. pU. 16, figs. 2 ).—School management is defined as that dlrwting 
of the everyday business of a school which results in the largest gains of 
practical knowledge and skill, useful habits, and desirable feelings and at¬ 
titudes, with the least friction and waste. The constructive force lies in the 
fixing of ideals and habits of conduct The contributing factors to the school 
management problems of the teacher, the pupils, and their attitudes; the school 
building and eciuipment in their effect upon ideals and conduct; the course 
of study; the rural school program; methods of teaching; the rural school 
library; rlie dirK-tion of play and recreation; the hot lunch ; regular attendance; 
the attitude of the community; and the teacher’s aids are discussed at length. 

Elementary rural school agriculture, E. Windes {Jour. RuraJ Ed., 3 {1923), 
No, 3, pp. 97-104 )^—The author holds the viewpoint that rural elementary e<iu- 
cation should not limit the occupational choice of children in rural districts, 
and that the study of agriculture in the elementary school should provide an 
impartial survey of the conditions of getting a living through agriculture and 
should make such comparisions w-ith other occupations that the boy will have 
u basis of intelligent choice. Major objectives and the general content of an 
agricultural course are outlined. 

Agricultural edfication in Ontario, J. B. Danueno {Agr. Oaz. Canada, 11 
(1924)^ No. 1, pp. 46-55 ).—It is intended to present here an outline of the iiis- 
tory of agricultural education in Ontario, covering especially those activities 
which are carried on under the department of educaton. These activities are 
conoemed only with schools below college grade, including public and separate 
schools and high schools. Upon the establishment of the first normal school 
in Ontario at Toronto in 1847, provision was made for Instruction in agricul¬ 
ture in the regular daily progrSim. In order to show the scope of the course 
given In the normal school over 75 years ago, a copy of the final examination 
questions is given here. 

sixuyear review of the College of Agriculture, National SoutlieaiSterii 
University, Nanking, China, 191T-*19B3 {Nanking: College Press, 1923, pp. 
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142] f pl8, 16), —This college is an outgrowth of the department of agriculture of 
the Government Teachers* College, which was founded in September of 1917. 
Upon the inauguration of the National Southeastern University on April 9, 

1922, the departnu^nt of agriculture became a separate college in the uni¬ 
versity. The history of the college is treated under the topics of a review of 
the past six years, tlie organization and present situation of the different 
departments and of the experiment stations, and plans for the next fiscal year. 
The college Is organized into seven departments of biology, agronomy, horti¬ 
culture, animal husbandry, sericulture, plant pathology and entomology, and 
the utilization of farm products. Experiments at the central station, located 
at Tashengkwan, about 15 miles west of Nanking City, are confined to the 
staple crops of the region, such as rice, wheat, and beans. The nine sub¬ 
stations are designated for experiments in animal husbandry and fioriculturc, 
wheat, fruit and vegetables, and cotton. 

The organization and function of the winter schools of agriculture ( Vie 
Agr. et Rurale, 23' {1923), No. .^7. pp. 366-368). —The text is given of a decree of 
minister of agriculture of October 23. 1923, with regard to the organization and 
leaching program of winter scliools of agriculture in Prance. 

Experiments with the problem method of teaching, E. R. Henson (Jour, 
Amer, 8oc, Agron,, 15 (1923), No. 11, pp. 448-^63). —A method of handling labor¬ 
atory work in the crops seminar and in crop management courses is set forth 
here. 

Home economics in negro schools, C. A. Lyford (Jour. Home Boon,, 15 
i/923), No, 11, pp. 6SS-637). —A brief review is presented of the establishment of 
hcmie making courses in industrial schools for. negroes and in elementary 
scliools under the Jeanes Fund suiHTvisors, county training schools established 
Througli the Slater Fund, provisions for negro teacher training, and extension 
work for negroes. 

Application of general methods to the teaching of nutrition, M. G. Me- 
OoBMiCK (Jour. Home Ecou.. 15 (1923), No. 11, pp. 619-623). —This article is 
leased on an address by W. H. Kilpatrick. It is a discussion of the formation 
of correct food habits, the development of the right attitude in children toward 
ihese habits and the furnishing them with information about their nutritive 
requirements. 

Nutrition handbook, M. M. Hunteb (Mont. Agr. Col. Ext. [Puh.] No. 62 
U923), pp. 47, fig. 1). —Eleven lessons in health and foods are presented, to- 
gerlier with score cards, tables, and other suggestive materials. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Report of Alaska Stations, 1922, C. C. Geoboeson (Alaaka Stas. Rpt, 1922, 
PP* plB. 2, figs, 7).—This (X)ntains the organization list and a report of 

the several lines of work carried on during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922. 
Meteorological data and accounts of the extensive tests with field and garden 
crops are abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Forty-second Annual Report of New York State Station, 1923, R. W. 
T^ATCHBB (New York State St a. Rpt, 1923, pp. This, the final report of 
the station under separate management (E. S. R., 49, p. 2), contains the 
organization list, a review of the work and publications of the station, and a 
financial statement for the fiscal period from December 1, 1922, to June 30, 

1923. The experimental work reported is for the most part abstracted else¬ 
where in this issue. 

Report of Porto Rico Station, 1922, D. W. May et al. (Porto Rico Sta. 
Rpt 1922, pp, 12]+1B, pis, 4, figs, 6>.—This contains the organization list, a sum- 
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uiary by tlie agroaomiot in charge as to the general conditions and lines of 
work conducted at tlie station daring the year, and reports of the ciiemist and 
assistant chemist, horticulturist, plant breeder, assistants in plant breeding and 
horticulture, mitomoiogist, specialist in farm management, and acting plant 
pathologist. The experimental work reported is for the most part abstracted 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Report of the Virgin Islands station, 1PR2, J. B. Thompson and G. E. 
Wilson {Vir(fin Islands Sta, Rpt, 1922t pp- 4)* —^This In¬ 

cludes the organization list and a report by tlie agronomist in charge as to the 
u'ork of the station for the fiscal year ended June 80, 1922. A report of the 
entomologist is included. The experimental work reported is for the most 
part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. ^ 

Monthly Bulletin of the Ohio Experiment Station (Ohio Sta, Mo. Bui, 8 
(192S), No, pp, 161-191, figs, 12),—This number contains six articles ab¬ 

stracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Bimonthly Bulletin of the Western Washington Station {Western Wash¬ 
ington 8ta, Bimo, Bui,, 11 {192^), No, 5, pp, 89-112, figs, S),—ln addition h> 
articles abstracted elsewhere in this issue, this number contains brief articles 
entitled Fourth Western Washington Egg-laying Contest, by Mr. and Mrs. G. K. 
Shoup; Dormant Spraying, by A. Frank; and Grapes in Western Washington, 
hy H. D. I^cklln. 



NOTES 


Purdue UulTersItjr.—^VVork on the new poiiltiy building i8 well under way 
aiKl moat of the exterior is completed. 

A new building is to be erected for the university at the State Fair Grounds. 
As projected, It will be 260 by 75 ft. and centrally located. In addition to a 
large exhibit and demonstration room, there will be an auditorium seating 500 
people. It is hoped to complete the building before the next State Pair in Sep- 
teml>er. 

Michigan College.—An engineering experiment station has been established, 
sin)ervi8ion being vested in the dean of engineering. N. A. Kessler has been 
appointed land clearing speidalist, effective January 1. 

A number of Holstein cattle were recently given the college by Corey J. 
Spencer of Jackson to be auctioned off during farmers’ week. The proceeds 
are to be used for student loans, preferably to agricultural students. 

Walter H. French, head of the department of education and for many years 
assistant superintendent of public instruction for Michigan, died January 1. 

Nevada Rtation.—^The departments of range management and chemistry 
liave l)egun a study of the so-called alkali poisoning of cattle in southern 
Nevada. It is thought that the actual cause may he due to some poisonous 
plant. 

Pennsylvania College.—The n^signatlons are noted of Paul Seese, assistant 
in plant pathology extension, effective March 15, and A. L. Strand, assistant 
professor of entomological extension, effective April 15. G. F. Miles and R. S. 
Kirhy have Iwen appointed assistant professors of plant pathology extension, 
beginning February 10 and March 1, resj»ectively. 

Agricultural Kxtenalon and Home Economics Work in Spain.—^A recent 
issue of the A, K. C, of Madrid announces that a short course in agriculture 
was given by the General Association of Animal Husbandmen in the Casa do 
tlamiK) from February 1 to ^fandi 10, to wlilch people of Iwth sexes over 14 
years of as?e and with elementary education were eligible. It was followed by 
a similar course on the care and feeding of animals, special attention being 
given to hygiene and sanitary methods, and a study of milk and its related 
industries, tills course being scheduled from March 17 to May 1, Courses are 
also being offered in poultry farming and bee raising from April 1 to May 1. 

Necrology.—Dr. Jacques Loeb, internationally known for his researches in 
biology and chemistry, died February 12 at the age of 05 years. Dr. Loeb 
was a native of Germany, coming to this country as professor of biology at 
Bryn Mawr College in 1891. Subsequently he served as professor of physi¬ 
ology and experimental biology’ at the University of Chicago from 1892 to 
1903, at the University of California fr<»m 1903 to 1910, and from that time to 
his death as a member of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 
The subjects included in his very extensive contributions to science included 
heliotropism; heteromorphosls, orgaiiixation and growth; (Comparative physi¬ 
ology of the brain and comparative psyeliology; dynamics of living matter; 
artificial parthenogenesis, and fertilization ; the mechanistic conception of life; 
the organism as a whole; forced movements, tropisms, and animal conduct; 
and, more recently, the physical chemistry of the proteins and the theory of 
colloidal behavior. Probably the works for which he is most widely known 
ai*e his mechanistic conception of life and the generation of life without sper- 
matoza. 
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New 9o\mMn.^Zhurml Opytml Affranon^ ^(hVoitoka (Jourml of Njp 
pwimmtiU AffrUmimre iii BouihMeH wkrispSan Ru»Ha) is being pnbUl^ed at 
Saratov by an editorial committee consisting of W. R. Zalenstcy, Q. K, Meiater, 
E. 1. Panfiloff; F. P. Savarens^, and N. M. Tnlajkolf. The. Initial number con* 
tains several original contributions with German or English eatnmarlear in¬ 
cluding the following: The Division of the Southwest into Agrtcultuml Dis¬ 
tricts, by F. Savarensky; The Effects of Preening Crops on Spring Wheat, 
by W. Pokrowsky (B, S. R., 49, p. 281); A Study of a Cross between Two Dis¬ 
tinct Species of Triticum durum and T. mlgare, by G. Melster (E. S. R., 49, 
p. 36); The Chemical Composition of Chaff, Grain, and Vegetables in the Middle 
Volga Region, by D. Liskier; and The Drought in the Samara Government of 
Russia in 1921, by D. Shchukin (£. S. R., 49, p. 209). 

7'he Empire Cotton Ormcing Review is being published as the organ of the 
Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. The initial number contains an account 
of the history of the corporation and its aims and accomplishments, and severat 
original articles, one of which, by Sir Francis Watts, deals with the work of 
the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. Another article, by L. H, Burd, 
is entitled A Preliminary Note on a Sterile Dwarf Rogue in Sea Island Cotton, 
A biographical article discusses appreciatively the life and work of the late 
William Robson, curator of the Botanic Station of Montserrat from 1905 to 
1923. Cotton growing statistics, notes on current literature, etc., are included. 

/ Problemi della Nutrizione is being published as a Journal of clinical and 
dietetic physiology and patliology. The initial number contains original 
articles entitled The Hemoglobin Exchange in Physiological and Pathological 
Conditions, by EL Greppi; The Determination of Sugar in Blood, by M. Fonda; 
The Preparation of Insulin and Its Action and The Actual State of Knowledge 
on Insulin, both by V. Ascoli; a discussion of the latter paper by members of 
The Italian Medical Society and others; and various notices and abstracts. 

Milehwirtechaftliehe Foreohungen contains in its initial number articles on 
The Influence of the Feed on the Composition of the Milk Fat, by F. Kieferle; 
The Hardening Point of Butterfat, by O. Rahn; Investigations on Sweet and 
Sour Milk, by J. Drost, M. Steffen, and E. Kollsted; The Breeding of Mangels, 
by Kiesel; Milk Studies, by W. Grimmer; and Dairying and Animal Diseases, 
1914-1920, by Carl; together with numerous abstracts. 

Agricultura is a new monthly issued as the official organ of the General 
Agricultural Association of Guatemala. The initial number deals largely with 
the work pf the association, but contains various articles on agricultural topics, 
administrative orders, notes, etc. 

Misoellaiieoiis,—^The British Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has begun 
a series of experiments on the effects of inbreeding and outbreeding on egg 
laying qualities in poultry. The work is to be carried on as a project of the 
National Poultry Institute at the Reaseheath Scliool of Agriculture at 
Nantwich, Chesil^re. 

F. R, PameU, economic botanist to the Government of Madras, has been 
appointed plant breeder to the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. S. Milligan, 
agricultural adviser to the Government of India, is to be in charge of title work, 
having accepted an appointment with the corporation to advise the Government 
of Ihe Union of South Africa on all matters connected with cotton growing. 

According to a report recently received from the American Legation at 
Belgrade, the Minister of Agriculture announces the opening tills spring of a 
^ school of agriculture and viticulture at Knln in Dalmatia^ 
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The recent completion and occupancy of tlie magnificent building 
erected at the Nation’s Capital for the use of the National Academy 
of Sciences and the National Research Council is an event well 
worthy of mention by every scientific journal. In the words of 
President Coolidge, the new structure constitutes what may be 
termed “ a Temple of Science in America.” It is at once a recogni- 
zation of the achievement.s of science in the past and a visualization 
of its outstanding imimrtance in the national economy of the future. 

The new building is attractively located on a site fronting and 
overlooking the Lincoln Memorial. This location is itself peculiarly 
appropriate, since the charter of 1803 establishing the National 
Academy was signed by President Lincoln. Nor should it be for¬ 
gotten that it was the same Chief Executive who approved two 
other pieces of legislation of large, significance to science, one the 
original Morrill Act of 1802 making provision for the land-grant 
colleges and the other the act of the same year calling into being 
the Federal Department of Agriculture. 

The building is of simple classical design, richly embellished with 
appropriate sculptural and mural decoration. The massive bronze 
entrance doors depict eight episodes in the history of .science from 
Aristotle to I’asteur. A marble pseudopediment above the doorway 
portrays the sculptor’s conception of the elements wdth which science 
has to do, including earth and cloud through the various forces of 
the animal and vegetable kingdom to man, and surmounted by the 
sun, the source of warmth and light. A series of six huge bronze 
panels presents the outstanding leaders of science from ancient to 
modern times. 

Many similar devices adorn tlie structure at other points. Es¬ 
pecially may be mentioned the inscription at the base of the central 
dome, which reads as follows: 

“ To Science, Pilot of Industry, Conqueror of Disease, Multiplier 
of the Harvest, Explorer of the Universe, Revealer of Nature’s Laws, 
Eternal Guide to Truth.” 

In several of these characterizations the applications to agricul¬ 
ture are apparent. 
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The main floor of the building contains a library and reading 
room, a small room for meetings, and a central auditorium sur¬ 
rounded by exhibit rooms. The second and third floors contain 
offices for the use of the Academy, the Research Council, and certain 
other closely related bodies. Hitherto the Academy has had its 
headquarters under congested circumstances in the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution, while the Council has been in rented quarters, so that the 
new building means a very great improvement in the adequacy and 
convenience of their available facilities. 

The funds for the new building were contributed entirely from 
private sources. The land was the joint gift of more than a score 
of donors, while the cost of the structure itself was defrayed from 
a grant of live million dollars by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York in 1919. Not all of this amount was expended for its erec¬ 
tion, however, the greater part remaining as a permanent endow¬ 
ment for the maintenance of the building and the support of the 
work of the National Research Council. 

Although the Fedei al Government was not a financial participanl 
in the building progi-am, its interest in the institution is both im¬ 
mediate and considerable. The Academy under its charter is re¬ 
quired, whenever called upon by any Depailment of the Government, 
‘‘to investigate, examine, experiment, and report upon any subject 
of science and art,” and this function has beon frequently [jerformed 
in time of need. Similarly, the Research Council, organized in 1916 
to centralize the scientific 1 ‘esources of the Nation for utilization in 
the etent of hostilities, was perpetuated after the close of the World 
War at the I’equest of President Wilson with a view to stimulating 
research in the mathematical, physical, and biological sciences, or¬ 
ganizing comprehensive researeh projects of broad scope, and secur¬ 
ing widespread cooperation among scientists in their solution. As is 
well known, many of the activities of the Council in the biological 
sciences have dealt with matters of direct application to agriculture. 

The interest of the Goveiiunent was forcefully expressed by Presi¬ 
dent Coolidge in an address at the dedication of the new building. 
Briefly recounting some of the incidents which illustrate the con¬ 
cern of various Presidents in the promotion of science, he said: 

“One of the most important possibilities for service of the Na¬ 
tional Academy of Sc‘ jiices in the future lies in its opportunity for 
inspiring the people of America to insistence upon having the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, regarding everything that touches our life 
as a Nation. It is always to be borne in mind that while the peculiar 
relation of the Academy to the Goveriunent of the United States may 
concern the conduct of specific researches, the example of dignified 
emphasis upon the truth as reached by correct thinking in every 
department of research and in its practical applications may be a 
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contribution of inestimable value to the whole people. It is for this 
purpose that the Government sets its stamp of approval upon this 
effort, and joins in dedicating this building to the betterment of the 
human race by achieving a clearer knowledge of the truth.” 

This broad conception of the fundamental aims of science deserves 
consideration by all who enlist in its service or profit by its under¬ 
takings. It is well that these ideals of science have been exemplified 
by the substantial structure now dedicated in its name. 

As the years go by, interest in the origin and history of the various 
institutions engaged in the promotion of agricultural education and 
research tends to increase. ''Fliis is fortunate, for it serves as a stimu¬ 
lus to the collex^tion and utilization of the rapidly dwindling sources 
of original information. Contributions te the literature which 
throw light on the early days are of course especially welcome under 
these conditions. 

Two publications have rcx^ently appearexi to which attention may 
well 1)0 called from this point of view. One of these is an account 
of the life and public seiwices of Senator Justin Smith Morrill, 
wudely considered the proponent and sponsor of the land-grant 
colleges. The other is a monograph from the Institute for Govern¬ 
ment Research on the Office of Experiment Stations)* Wliile in 
neither case were the authors of the^> volumes eyewitnesses of the 
events of which they write, both have had access to many authentic 
sources for their data, and the results of their studies will doubtless 
be regarded as quite authoritative. 

The biography of Senator Morrill is based to a considerable de¬ 
gree upon letters, diaries, and miscellaneous notes, and as the author 
puts it, “ he has left the great Vermonter as far as possible to tell 
his own story in his own words.” This has resulted in an intimate 
account at close range, from wiiich the reader can draw a graphic 
picture of the ideals, the ways of life, and the achievements of this 
remarkable statesman. 

Of special interest to the readers of the Record is the chapter on 
the land-grant colleges. This deals with what the biographer con¬ 
siders the most notable of Senator Morrill’s legislative accomplish¬ 
ments during an uninterrupted congressional service of over forty 
years. In his opinion, the land-grant college acts “not only demand 
a separate chapter in any account of Me. Hll’s life, they form a 
chapter in the educational history of the country. Among those to 
whom their author is more than a name, many, if not the greater 
part., know him as the father of the land-grant adleges and count 
them as his greatest monument.” 

The biography presents in full a record found among Senator 
Morrill’s papers and written in his own hand, apparently about 
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3874, which details the story of the events leading up to the passage 
of the act of 1862. In this account he states that the idea of obtaining 
a land grant for the foundation of colleges was in his mind as early 
as 1866. Although unable to recall the source of the first hint of 
such a measui*e, he states that if the purpose was not suggested by 
the well-known fact of the existence of agricultural schools in 
Europe, it was suppoz’ted by this fact and especially by constant 
reflection on five considerations which he enumerates as follows: 

“ First, that the public lands of most value were being rapidly 
dissipated by donations to merely local and private objects, where 
one State alone might l>c benefited at the expense of the property of 
the Union. 

“ Second, that the ver^'^ cheapness of our public lands, and the 
facility of purchase and transfer, tended to a system of bad-farming 
or strip and waste of the soil, by encouraging short occupancy and a 
speedy search for new homes, entailing upon the first and older 
settlements a rapid deterioration of the soil, which would not be 
likely to be arrested except by more thorough and scientific knowl¬ 
edge of agriculture and by a higher education of those who were 
devoted to its pursuit. 

“Third, being myself the son of a hard-handed bkclfsmith, the 
most truly honest man I ever knew, who felt his own deprivation 
of schools (never having spent but six weeks inside of a schoolhouse), 
I could not overlook mechanics in any measure intended to aid the, 
industrial classes in the proenrement of an education that might 
exalt their usefulness. 

“ Four, that most of the existing collegiate institutions and their 
feeders were based upon the classic plan of teaching those only 
destined to pursue the so-called learned professions, leaving farmers 
and mechanics and all those who must Avin their bread by labor to 
the haphazard of being self-taught or not scientifically taught at 
all and restricting the number of those who might be supposed to be 
qualified to fill places of higher consideration in private or public 
employments to the limited number of the graduates of the literary 
institutions. I’lie thoroughly educated, being most sure to educate 
their sons, appeared to be perpetuating a monopoly of education in¬ 
consistent with the welfare and complete prosperity of American 
institutions. 

“Fifth, that it was apparent, while some localities were possessed 
of abundant instrumentalities for education, both common and 
higher, many of the States were deficient and likely so to remain 
unless aided by the common fund of the proceeds of the public lands, 
which were held for this purpose more than any other. 

' “ Upon these points and some others I had meditated long.” 
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A brief summary is presented of some of the various proposals 
which had been made both for the utilization of the public lands 
and the fostering of agricultural education. As the author puts it, 
“it is only just to say that Morrill never posed as a discoverer or 
inventor in the field of education. He was well aware of the progress 
made in the field of agricultural education abroad, and this it was 
which spurred his endeavors.” It is pointed out as significant that 
Senator Morrill’s initial step in this field w'as his introduction of a 
resohition in 1856, requesting the Committee on Agriculture to 
“inquire into the expediency of establishing one or more national 
agricultural schools upon the basis of naval and military schools.” 
The author concludes that “ what is clear from this brief survey is 
that the idea of agricultural and industrial colleges, to be supported 
by the Stale, either by donations of public lands oi‘ other subvention, 
was in the air. Morrill did not invent it nor discover it, but it was 
so congenial to his own I'iews, it responded so closely to a need which 
he had experienced, that he embraced it with conviction: he framed 
a legislative measure which should give it effect: and he devoted 
himself to it with such patience, tenacity, skill, and sweet temper 
that after five yeais of labor he brought it to pass.” 

Tlie view advanced some years ago that tlie legislation was luit for¬ 
ward in the absence of any serious educational program as an attempt 
“ to do something for the farmer ” or “ a casual bit of legislation 
framed to meet a politicjil contingency ” is discus.sed and declared to 
be “ very far a.stray. It mistakes the nature of the act and the nature, 
of the man who framed it. . . . His bill was not the work of a mere 
amateur nor of a mind untouched by culture. ... His correspond¬ 
ence with Daniel C. Gilman of John Hopkins, Andrew D. "V^Tiite of 
■Cornell, President Buckham of the University of Vermont show him 
in full .sympathy and fellowship with the company of scholars. 
When he came to frame his Agricultural College Act, as it was first 
called, he brought to the task knowledge fully abreast of his time 
and ideals not unworthy a scholar. He drew the bill with an earnest 
desire to open college doors to farmers’ sons and others avIio lacked 
the means to attend the colleges then existing. . . . Tliere is noth¬ 
ing casual or contingent visible here, no appeal to party convenience, 
no aim to catch a passing breeze of politics.” 

Of events subsequent to the passage of the original act but little, 
is said, though Senator Morrill’s legislative services to the colleges of 
course continued with little interruption until the passage of the act 
of 1890. As has been indicated, however, the book contributes many 
valuable and interesting side lights on the eurlier period, and thus 
constitutes an important addition to the none too numerous writings 
on this era. 
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The account of the Office of Experiment Stations now available as 
a result of the activities of the Institute for Government Research 
will excite special interest as the production of an observer uncon¬ 
nected with the Government and looking at its development through 
(he eyes of an outsider. It constitutes one of a series of service mono¬ 
graphs on various units of the Government. Over 30 of these mono¬ 
graphs have been prepared, and this is the third to deal with a part 
of the Department of Agriculture. Like its associates in the series, 
it follows the uniform plan of taking up the history of the establish¬ 
ment and its development, its function expressed in tenns of specific 
activities, its organization for handling these activities, the character 
of its plant, the legislation pertaining to it, financial statements of 
the appropriations and expenditures for a period of years, and a 
bibliography of the sources of information. It is wholly descriptive 
in character, no attempt being made to criticize the conditions as de¬ 
scribed or to suggest modifications in the methods pursued. 

The monograph contains approximately two hundred pages, of 
which considerably more than half are devoted to the history of the 
Office. Under this heading is brought together a considerable mass 
of material dealing with the development of agricultural education 
and research in general. Many of the events recounted are well 
known, but otheis are gained from relatively obscure sources and are 
comparatively unfamiliar. The narrative is brought down to include 
the reorganization of last July, and thus assembles under a single 
cover the most comprehensive account of the evohition of the Office 
published thus far. 

The author discusses in some detail the functions of the Office in 
the rendering of advice and assistance to the State experiment sta¬ 
tions. He maintains that in this work both the “ stations and the 
Office have benefited from the fact that the same persons have con¬ 
ducted the Office for more than a quarter of a century. Due to this 
advantage, the Office presents a unique example of national ad¬ 
ministration. It refrains from exhibiting any purpose to direct, 
to control, or to dominate the State stations. . . . Influence rather 
than coercion is the policy of the Office, and this is exerted con¬ 
tinuously, not only through the annual visits but also through cor¬ 
respondence, publications, and other channels of advice and counsel. 
The Office sets standards, develops ideals, keeps the stations to their 
courses as institutions for research, and it helps to make professional 
service with the stations attractive and satisfactory to investi¬ 
gators. . . . 

“The fundamental causes for these administrative principles are 
found not only in the long personal relationships of the inspectors 
to the station, but also in the historical background of the Office in 
the nature of the relations between the National Government and 
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the States and in the nature of scientific research itself. . . . The 
Office recognizes the fact that there is a certain incongruity in the 
minds of scientific men in an inspection or control of research; that 
the whole spirit of science is freedom of the individual to do his 
work in his own way, following his own initiative and exercising 
his own best judgment; and that the liest results of research emanate 
from those stations that have not only procured the. best investiga¬ 
tors but have also allowed them complete freedom as to methods of 
research. Dominated by this spirit of scientific inquiry, the Office 
seeks to stimulate the efforts of the State stations through suggestion, 
illustration, and comparison, rather than through any form of dic¬ 
tation.'’ 

Another characteristic of the Office to which attention is drawn is 
referred to as the elasticity of the internal organization. As the 
author puts it, “freedom of action in shifting the personnel among 
the subdivisions with their ready adjustment to transitory problems 
is a tradition. The explanation of this lies partly in the nature of 
the work, and partly in the compactness of the organization. In 
a great measure it lies in the continuous tenure of the personnel, 
and in the consequent stability of the organization.” 

The duties of the Office as at present defined are of course such 
as to make continuity and consistency in policy well-nigh indis¬ 
pensable. In the preparation of the Records for example, its utility 
as a permanent work of i-eference makes necessary a careful con¬ 
sideration of proposed deviations from previous practices and pro¬ 
cedures in order to insure to its user, for instance, that material 
abstracted in 1924 will be handled in a fashion substantially uniform 
with that of a decade or more ago. Similarly, the administration of 
the Federal legislation pertaining to the stations is a continuing 
function, and the elements of (lonsistency and j)ermanency of policies 
are correspondingly vital. In any case, however, recognition of new 
conditions and adequate readjustments thereto are very essential, 
and it is hoped that the history of the Office indicates that this fact 
has been realized. The account just piddished seems to indicate a 
conviction on the part of the author that such has been the case, and 
that the Office has rendered a service to agricultural education and 
research which has been appreciable, distinctive, and constructive. 

93829—24-2 
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The electron in eheniistry, . 1 . . 1 . Thomson (PhiUidvlphin: Franklin Inai., 
pp. //</^. 4^)-—The live ehapters eornprisinj? this volume coiitiiiii 

the subject matter of the tlve lectures delivered by the author at the Franklin 
Institute, Phila(l('lplua, in April, 11128. 

How chemistry Iielps to solve livestock problems, J. It. iMoiileu (Chctn, 
Affc |A’c/r IV>;7r,|, 31 (1923), Ao. 12, pp. 560-571). —In this discussion by the 
chief of tlie Ihireau of Animal Industry, IT. S. D. A., of the relationship of 
chemistry and chemical enjL,dne6U‘in^ to the livestock industry, a brief outline 
is given of various cliemical })rohlems which liave been or are being studied 
by the bureau in connection witli tiie eradication of cattle tick, better feed¬ 
ing of farm animals, prevention of waste and spoilage in the moat industry, 
recov(M-y of ])y-prodiicts in this industry, soft pork investigations, and chemical 
studies of milk jiroducts. 

Plant products as chemical raw materials, W. A. Taylor (Vhem. Ape [Nea: 
York}, 31 (1023), No, 12, pp, 5fi0-55t), —This is a general discussion by the clntT 
of tile Hureau of Plant Industry, U. S. I>. A., of a few of tlie more important 
I)lant resources tliat olTer possibilities for utilization in chemical industries. 
Among the materials treat('d are straw, cornstalks, sugar cane t)agasse and 
tops, long fiber by-products, soy l)eans, toi^aceo for nicotin production, tannin.- 
producing plants, tung oil, the dtisheen, bamboo, the avocado, and oriental 
persimmons. 

Investigations on the occurrence of iodin in nature, T. von Fellicnrkro 
(BioPhem. ZtHchr., ISO (1023), No. J,~6, pp. 371-Ji51, pg. 1; aUo in Mitt, Lclcn^ 
smtl. Vntermch. u. Hgg„ Fhlg. (sfmdhtmmt. [t<witz.], H (1023), No. Jj, pp. 
161-21f0, figs. 4).—This extensive report on the occurrence of iodin in nature in¬ 
cludes a review of the literature on the subject; a discussion of various methods 
of determining iodin, witli a description of the teciiniquo developtHi by the 
autijor for its colorimetric and titrimetric determination in small amounts; 
and data on tlie iodin content of Swiss common’ salt, iiromids, drinking and 
river water, air, snow, coal, ashes, soot, and food materials of vegetable anti 
animal origin. 

Preparation and properties of colloidal arsenate of lead, F. J. Brin ley 
(Jour. Agr. Research [U. S.}, 26 (1028), No. 8, pp. 378, .ir4).-~A satisfactory 
colloidal lead arsenate has been prepared at the Bureau of Entomology, 
U. S. D. A., as follows; 

To Jlll.Pd gm. of crystallized disodium arsenate is added 17.35 gm. of gelatin 
and the mixture is dissolved in hot water and diluted to 10 liters. A solution 
of lead nitrate is prepared by dissolving 331.4 gm. of the salt in hot watt'r 
and making up t<i 10 liters. The two solutions are mixed by pouring the solu¬ 
tion of lead nitrate into the solution of sodium arsenate and gelatin, with 
constant stirring. Tlie mixture should be tested occasionally with potassium 
lodid test paper to determine wlien the lead salt is slightly in exems, as a 
large excess should be avoided. 

608 
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The amounts given above represent A molar concentrations which have been 
found to give a true colloidal solution, which will pass through filter paper 
and remain in susi)ension several days and which, when sprayed upon the leaf, 
foi’ms a thin, closely adhering film. 

The amounts required to make approximately 1 lb. of lead arsenate are 
14.03 oz. of disodium arsenate, 14.01 oz. of lead nitrate, and 1 oz. of gelatin, 
each salt being diluted to make 3.5 gal. 

The distribution of calcium and of Inorganic phosphorus in milk, P. 
Gyorgy {liioahem. /AHchr., lJf2 (f.923), No. 1-2, pp. 1-10 ).—By ultra filtration 
and by analysis of whey the content of indiffusible phosphorus in human and 
cow’s milk ivas determined. 

In cow’s milk the imdialyzahle inorganic phosphorus amounted to from 50 
to fiO per cent and in human milk from 30 to 40 per cent of the total phospliates. 
Acidification of the milk led to an increase in the amount of diffusible calcium 
and phosphorus, both in cow’s milk and human milk. At the isoelectric point 
of casein the total amount of calcium and phosphorus was freely dissolved. 

Tryptic digestion of the milk at constant H-ion concentration also Usi to 
jin increase in diffn.sihle calcium and phosphorus. iSimilar results were obtained 
with casein enriched by calcium pho.sphate and subjected to tryptic digostirm. 

The author concludes that there exists a close affinity between the casein 
and the indiffusible calcium phosphate of the milk. 

Compounds developed in rancid fats, with observations on the mecha¬ 
nism of their formation, W. C. Powk’k (Aour. Roftcarch rr. K.]. 26 

{192S), No. 8, pp. S2S-S62, fi'pn. 2). —This is the smmd of a .series of studies con¬ 
ducted at the Bureau of Animal Industry, V. »S. D. A., on rancidity, the first 
of which by Kmery and Henley has been noted (E. S. R., 48. p. 414). 

On the basis that olel<f acid is the substance attacked in the development of 
ran(!idity in fats, a .systematic examination was first made of the known de¬ 
gradation products of oleic acid as to odor and behavior with the Krels phloro- 
glucin-hydrochh^ric acid reagent. Negative results were obtained in the Krois 
test with all the compounds examined, which included hydroxy stearic, dlhy- 
droxystearic, ketoxystearic, diketostearic, azelaic, pelargonic, cnprylic, heptylic, 
caproic, butyric, formic, and acetic acids, nonylic, heptylic, and butyric alde¬ 
hydes. acetaldehyde, formaldehyde, and azelaic half aldehyde. None of these 
substances, with the exception of nonylic and hei>tylic aldehydes, had odors 
characteristic of rancid fats. 

It was found that the typical rancid condition could be reproduced in all 
essential respects by the atmospheric oxidation of pure oleic acid and tlie hy¬ 
drolysis of the oleic acid ozonid thus formed. 

A preliminary examination of the unsaturated aldehydes for the Krois test 
gave negative results for acrolein but an intense red color with acrolein treated 
with hydrogen peroxid. Orotonic aldehyde gave inconclusive results. Spec¬ 
troscopically the color obtained in the Kreis test on rancid fats was identical 
with that obtained with the product formed by the action of hydrogen peroxid 
on acrolein and different from the similar color obtained with various nonrancid 
substances. An examination of the substance formed from acrolein and hydro¬ 
gen peroxid led to the conclnsion that it is epiliydrln aldehyde. On account of 
its instability it has not been isolated but its diethylacetal, CHa.CH.OHlOOHft)®, 
has been synthesized. While it is thought that the constituent of rancid fats 
responsible for the Krels test is not free eplhydrin aldehyde, it is considered 
certain that It gives rise to eplhydrin aldehyde when the fat containing it is 
brought into contact with the concentrated hydrochloric acid used in the test. 

A mechanism has been suggested to explain the formation of epihydrln 
aldehyde in the atmospheric oxidation of oleic acid. This also brings in the 
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'formation of heptylic aldehyde and other aldehydes which have been isolated 
from rancid fats. 

Attention Is called to the fact that the Kreis test as usually performed is 
not always a reliable Indication of rancidity in fats, and that for reliable re¬ 
sults the color should be examined spectroscopically. 

A list of 46 references is appended. 

On the catalytic hydrogenation of certain oils, L. Kahlenberg and T. P. 
Pi {Jour. Phys. Chem., 28 (1924), No, 1, pp, 59-10, fivs. 2).*—Data are reported 
on the hydrogenation of cottonseed oil and soy bean oil. using various catalysts, 
and of various other oils and fatty acids with nickel silicate as catalyst. The 
criteria for the success of the hydrogenation were the iodin number and melting 
point of the hardened fats. 

Of the 15 catalysts used wltli cottonseed oil, nickel silicate proved most 
satisfactory. The optimum temperature for the reduction of this catalyst was 
from 290 to 300® (\ and for tlie hydrogenation of tiio oil from 180 to 200®. 
Nickel tungstate was efficient as a catalyzer except that a ratiier Idgli tempera¬ 
ture was required for its reduction. Soy bean oil was successfully liydrogen- 
ated by nickel chromate and nickel niangamite. Olive oil was hardtaied in two 
hours with nickel silicate ns a catalyzer, but it proved impossible to obtain 
a solid product from corn oil, neat's-foot oil, or fish oil. The hydrogenation 
of free fatty acids was accomplished much mori' i*eadily than of the corre¬ 
sponding oils. This was particularly true of neat’s-foot oil. 

Analysis of peanut butter, R. O. Baibi) />c/r. Htnte Food Commr. and 
Vhem, Bui, 3 (1923), pp. 1-3 ),—Data are reported on the refractive index and 
iodin number of 15 samples of peanut oil and on the (‘omi>osition of peanut 
butters of the same brands. The minimum and maximum figures reported are 
as follows: For peanut oil, refractive index at 25® O. 1.4668 and 1.4696. and 
iodin number 84.1 and 95.7; for peanut butter, moisture 1.21 and 2.54 per 
cent, ash 2.09 and 3.4, crude fiber 1.54 and 2.31, crude fat 43.38 and 55.30, 
protein (NX6.25 ) 29.93 and 34.05, and nitrogen-free extract 7.22 and 17.82 
per cent, respectively. Minimum and maximum values for calories per pound 
and calories per 25 cts. are 2,744 and 3,053 and 1,176 and 4,241, resi)ectively. 

A chemical analysis of Jatropha stiniiilosa, P. Menaul (Jour. Apr. ffe- 
search [U. 26 (1.91^3), No. 6, pp. 259, 260 ).—Analyses are reported of the 

seeds of spurge nettle (J. stimulosn) and of tlie oil obtained from them by 
pressure. 

The seeds, which resemble tliose of the. castor bean, were found to consist 
of 39 per cent hull and 61 per cent kernel. The kernel liad the following 
composition: Water 1.58 per cent, ash 3.50, protein 33.3, fiber 2.9, nitrogen-free 
extract 7.81, and fat 50.91 per cent. 

The oil extracted by pressure from the kernels was of a clear yellowish color 
and a mild and pleasant taste. The constants obtained for the oil were as 
follows: Speidflc gravity 0.9257 at 15.6® C.. refractive index 1.4765 at 15.6°, 
solidifying point below —15°, iodin number 124.65 to 129.47, saponification 
number 186.4 to 186.56, volatile fatty acids none, free fatty acids trace, fatty 
acids 95.6 per cent, and glycerin (about) 4.2 per cent. 

From the ether-extracted meal 24.2 per cent of the total protein was ob¬ 
tained by extraction with 5 r^er cent NaOl, 32.68 per cent by 10 per centl NaOl, 
12.11 per cent by 15 per cent Na(-^1. 73.3 per cent by 2.5 per cent HCl, and 
78,72 i>er cent by 2 i>er cent NaaOO*. Analyses of the protein prepared by 
extraction with 10 i)er cent NaCl and by 0.2 per cent NaOH, followed by 
precipitation with acid according to the method of Dowell and Menaul (E. S. 
B., 45, p. 717), gave the following results: Amid N 11.27 and 11 per cent, 
bniuin N 2.11 and 2.36, cystln N trace and trace, arglnln N 14.4 and 14.89, 
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histldin N 12.4 and 12.61, lysin N 4.61 and 4.5, and total N of amino acids 
55.33 and 54.76 per cent, respectively. 

The amliio acids of zein, H.* I>. Dakin ( Hoppe Seplev's Ztsekr, Physiol. 
Chem., 130 {1023), No. 1-6, pp. 150-168). — The author has analyzed the hy- 
dndysis products of zein by the butyl, alcohol extraction method (E. S, R., 40, 
p. 611) with the followin^^ results: Alanin 3.8. valin 0, leucln 25, isoleucin 0, 
phenylaUndn 7.(5, tyrosin 5.2, prolin 8.9, oxyprolln 0, aaparagii\ 1.8, glutaminic 
acid 31.3, /8-oxygliitannnic acid 2.5, and tryptophan 0 per cent. These results 
are compared with values previously reported by other observers. It is noted 
that the highest tlgui’es reported from the various analyses total 101.5 per 
cent, which is thought to indicate that all of the amino acids of zein have been 
identified. 

Effect of amino acids in retarding the hydrolytic decomposition of an 
enzym (pancreatic amylase), H. C. Sherman and F. Walker {Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Hoe., 1^5 (1923), No. 8, pp. 1060-1964). —In this further study of the fa¬ 
vorable efiect of amino acids upon the enzymic hydrolysis of starch, as noted 
in previous studies (E. S. U., 4(5, p. 707). three methods of investigation were 
used: “(1) The resulting losses in activity of equal portions of the same 
enzym solution were compared after these portions had stood in absence of 
substrate for a definite length of time at known temperatures, alanin having 
been added to some portions wiiile others contained no amino acid; (2) the 
efiect of temperature uikui ‘activation’ due to amino acids was determined; 
and (3) a, similar series of ext)eriments wa.s carried out in which the enzym 
was allowed to act at these difl’erent temperatures for a longer time.” 

The results obtained confirm the previous conclusion that the favorable in¬ 
fluence of amino acids is due at least in part to the fact that they retard the 
deterioration of the amylase in water solutions. Solutions of pancreatic 
amylase containing the optinmin concentration of siHiium chlorid and phosphate 
on analysis, after .standing for one hour at 40° (\, showed one-third greater 
amylolytic activity than similar sidutions to which alanin had not been added. 

In the study of the effect of variation of temperature, glycin and phenylala- 
nin were used as the protective amino acids, and a series of 30- and 66-niinute 
digestions \>'ere run at temperatures varying from 30 to 75°. For the 30- 
minute digestion, beginning with an increase at 30° of 14 per cent of cuprous 
oxid, a maximum of 1(X) per cent was reached at 60°, above which temperature 
the effect declined rapidly, probably due to coagulation of the amylase at 
the higher temperature. The same was true to a less extent with phenyl- 
alanin. In the 60-ralnute digestion a greater apiairent activation at all tem¬ 
peratures up to that of the coagulation of the enzym occurred than in the 
30-minute digestion. That the presence of amino acids retards the hydrolytic 
destruction of tlie enzym constitutes, as we have previously pointed out, an 
intere.sting addition to the evidence supporting the view that the enzym 
itself is a substance of protein nature or one which contains protein as 
an essential constituent.” 

The chemistry of insulin, N. Evers {Chem. Age [London], 9 (1923), No. 229. 
pp. 478-4S0). —This is a concise summary of the history of the discovery of in¬ 
sulin and of its commercial preparation, physiological effects, and chemical 
properties. 

Concentration of insulin by adsorption on benzoic acid, P. J. MoT.ONkY 
and D.M. Findlay {Jour. Biol. Chem., 57 {1923), No. 2t pp. S5B-S61). —A method 
is described for the purification of crude insulin by adsorption on benzole 
add. The method consists essentially in adding a dilute solution of sodium 
benzoate to an impure acjueous solution of insulin and acidifying the mixture. 
The benzoic acid is precipitated in a finely divided state and carries down with 
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it the greater part of the poteut materia^ which can be recovered In aqueous 
solution from the precipitate in various ways. If the original solution is 
comparatively free from protein, the precipitate is treated directly with ether 
and water, the former dissolving the benzoic acid and the latter the insulin. 
If many impurities are present the moist precipitate is treated with 80 per 
cent ethyl alcohol, which dissolves both the insulin and the benzoic acid. 
After the impurities have been removed by filtration the ether treatment is 
carried out as before. 

Industrial filtration, A. Wright {New York: Chem. Catalog Co., Inc., 192S, 
pp. 3S6, figs. 185 ).—This is the first of a series of volumes by dilTer^nt authors 
on various fundamental processes in chemical engineering, the series as a 
whole to be known as the Modern Library of ('Iiernical Engineering. The pres¬ 
ent volume deals with the theory and nieclianlcs of filtration and filter prac¬ 
tice. The discussion of each filter includes the development, operation, and 
drawbacks, and the advantages which explain its basis of application to 
certain work. 

Apparatus for micro-ultrafiltration, A. Thieskkn (lUothern. Zischr., HO 
{1928),'No. 4-6, pp. 451-460, fig. 1 ).—This apparatus for the ultra filtration of 
very small amounts of material embodies the principles of the ultnilillration 
apparatus of Zsigmondy, with the modifications of Junder (K. S. U., 48. p. 
502). 

A simple micropipette holder, H. W. Johnson {Jour, liact., H {1923). No. 6. 
pp. 513-515, fig. 1 ).—^Thls contribution from the Iowa Exi)eriment Station con¬ 
sists of a description, with illustrative diagram, of a simple micvopipetle holder. 

A quantitative method for the determination of total sulphur in biolog¬ 
ical material, M. Stockholm 'and F. O. Kikh {lour. Amcr. Cliem. »S’or*., 4^* 
{1923), No. 8, pp. 1953-1959 ).—A new wet oxidation method of determining sul¬ 
phur in biological materials is described, and the results are reported of sulplmr 
determinations, by the reguldr fusion method and the new perbydrol raetliod in 
cystin of known sulphur content, four samples of fat-fr(H* dried tissue, sul- 
pholipin from brain tissue, air-dried egg yolk, and crude bile siilts. 

The technique of the new method is essentially as follows: From 0.5 to 2 
gm. of the substance is placed in a 100 cc. nickel crucible containing 10 cc. of 
25 per cent sodium hydroxid solution. The crucible is covered and lieated on 
the steam bath until nearly dry, which requires several hours. To tlie slightly 
moist material 5 cc. of perbydrol (30 per cent hydrogen i>eroxid) is added very 
gradually without ’tlie removal of the crucible from tlie steam batli. Tlie 
partly oxidized material is next transferred to a 300 cc. flask, acidified with 
nitric acid, and heated over a free flame until salts begin to separ.at*. Fuming 
nitric acid and bromin are added gradually to the boiling solution to the extent 
of 10 cc. of tlie acid and from 40 to 50 drops of the hroraiii. After evaporating 
the solution to dryness water is added and the evaporation repeated. The solu¬ 
tion is filtered, neutralized wltli sodium hydroxid, diluted to about 600 cc., and 
acidified by the addition of 10 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Ten cc. of 
n/ 10 sulphuric acid is added and the method continued as in the ordinary fusion 
method. 

The new perbydrol method gave calculated values for cystin and more uni¬ 
form and generally higher results for the other materials than were obtained 
by* the fusion method. The low and irregular results obtained by the dry 
fusion method are attribuated to loss of reduced sulphur by volatilization. 

The determination of phosphorus in organic materials, J. Garola (Ann. 
Qhdn. Analyt, 2. ser., 5 {1923), No. 11, pp. 326-328 ).—^To avoid loss of phos¬ 
phorus by volatilization during ashing, the author suggests the addition of 
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culcined magnesia to the material to be ashed, and presents data sliowing that 
the promts yields aeeurate results. 

The decomposition of organic substances and the colorimetric deteriiii- 
iiatioii of small amounts of metals, K. K. Jakvtnkn {Zischr. IJntcrsurh.Na/rr. 
u. (JcnusKmtL, 4^ {1923), No. 4y PP- 183-190 ).—Detailed dir(‘Ctions are given for 
the oxidation of food materials with sulphuric and nitric a<dds in such a way 
as to avoid loss of volatile metals and for the colorimetric detennination in 
the oxidized material of zinc and lead, copper and zinc, aluniinnm, nickel, 
arsenic, and antimony. 

Dead studies.—VJ 11 , The microchemical detection of lead, L. T. Faiii- 
HAnn {liyur. Biol. Chem., 57 (1923)^ No. 2, pp. 455~4t»i» 8 ).—The metho<l tle- 

scrihed, which has been developed for use in the detection of minute amounls 
of lead wlien only qualitative results are d(isired and as a conlirinatory test in 
connection with the quantitative determination by sucdi metliods as des<*ril>ed 
in a previous pai)er of the series (R S. K., 49, p. HR), is a modill<!ation of 
the so-called triple nitrile test of Behrens and Kley. This test as originally 
deseril)ed consists in adding small crystals of copper acetate, sodium acetate, 
and potassium nitrite successively to a drop of the lead-containing solution 
wliich has been sligldly a<‘idified with acetic acid. Tln^ liexanitrite crystallizes 
in iH^gulur r(*ctangular plates <»r cubes. In the teclinique as outlined the 
]»rocedure has lK‘en made more definite l)y the use of measured (|uantities of .solu¬ 
tions of the salts of definite concentrati<m. It is said that by means of this 
method quantities as small as 1 fi of lead may he separated find identitied in 
the presence of a coiisideralile amount of other iiiorganii* salts. 

The so-called auto-oxidatiou of cysteiii, S. Sakuma {Biochem. Ztschr., 142 
{1923), No. 1-2, pp. 68-78, figft. ,{)•—The author is of the opinion that the so- 
called auto-oxidation of cystein is due to tlie presence in the cystein of minute 
amounts of iron acting as (‘atalyst. Kvidems' is pivsented that if cystein and 
the reagents used in the test are carefully imrilied, the oxidation reaction 
proceeds at a much slower rate. It is thouglit that use can he made of tliis 
fact to determine amounts of iron too small to be delected l^y erdinnry rnethojls 
of chemical analysis. 

><rhe iodometric deterinination of aldoses, .1. M. Kolthoff {/Ai^vUr, inter- 
fiuch. Nahr. u. Ocnmmnt!., 45 {1923), No. 3, pp. 131-141; olso in Bltarm. WeeklL, 
GO (1923), No. 14, pp. 362-37.5). —A review of the literature on the iodometric 
determination of aldoses is presented, togetlier with the report of an ex¬ 
amination of the various techniques recommended. 

It is concluded that aldoses can ho determined witli hypoiodite, using either 
sodium hydroxid or sodium carbonate as tbe alkaline reagent, if .sodium 
liydroxld is used the neutral sugar solution should be treated \^'ith at least 
twice the theoretical mjuirement of tlie iodin solution and with .at least the 
same excess of sodium Iiyilroxid. After from 5 to 10 minutes, the longer time 
in the case of lactose, the mixture is acidified and titrated with the thiosulphate 
solution. In the sodium carbonate method the same excess of the iodin is 
added, followed by 15 cc. of 2 n sodium carbonate solution. After from 20 to 
30 miniites the solution is acidified with 10 oc. of 4n sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid and then titrated with thiosulphate. 

In the titration of glucose in invert sugar, a 1 i>er cent correction should be 
applied for the influence of fructose on the reading. For the determination 
of considerable sucrose in the presence of lactose, the sodium carbonate method 
is to be preferred to the sodium hydroxid method. 

0 ^ The application of the iodometric metliod of determining aldoses to the 
analysis of carbohydrate-containing mixtures, J. M. Kolthoff {Ztschr. 
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VfUet'such. Nahr. u, OenussmtL^ 4S (1923) ^ No. 3, pp. 14J-147; also in Pharm. 
Weekhl, 60 (1923), No, 15, pp, 394-^02)For determining single aldoses by the 
iodometric method in the presence of other carbohydrates, the following direc¬ 
tions are given: 

For the determination of lactose in m Ik 5 cc. of the milk serum is treated 
with 25 cc. of n/10 iodin solution and 15 cc. of 2n sodium carbonate solution. 
After 25 minutes the mixture is acidified with 10 cc. of 4n HCl or HsS04 and 
titrated with n/10 thiosulphate solution, 1 cc. of which is equivalent to 18 ing. 
of lactose hydrate. 

To determine fructose in tlie presence of glucose, a suitable amount bf the 
solution is treated with iodin and sodium hydroxid to oxidize the glucose. After 
5 minutes the solution is acidified and the excess iodin taken up by a 10 })er 
cent sodium sulphite solution until it is light yellow in color, when the neutrali¬ 
zation is finished with a 1 per cent solution. The solution is tlien filtered luid 
the fructose is determined in 25 cc. of the filtrate by the method of Schoorl. 

If glucose, fructose, and sucrose are present in tiie same solution, glucose 
Is first determined lodometrically. The sum of the glucose and fructose is 
then determined with an alkaline copi^er solution, or the fructose is determined 
in a separate portion of the solution by the above methfid. Sucrose is de¬ 
termined after inversion with n/50 HOI. 

In starch sirup glucose, fructose, and sucrose are determined as described 
above, and dextrin is determined in a portion of the original solution by 
hydrolysis with 50 per cent base, the difference between the values for glucose 
obtained by the strong and the weak inversion being con.s dered ai| dextrin. 
For the determination of lactose in the presenct* of mucli sucrose, the car¬ 
bonate method is recommended in preference to the hydroxid method. 

Further contribution to the determination of fat In foods and soaps, J. 
Grossfeld (Ztschr. IJntersuch, Nahr, u. OenussmtL, (1923), No. 3, pp. 147- 
152), —Slight modifications in the technique (»f the ehlorethylene method of de¬ 
termining fat in food materials and soaps (E. S. li., 48, p. 805) are outl ued. 

The extraction of the fat can in many cases be conducted in the cold. Filtra¬ 
tion difficulties can be lessened by the addltiim of gypsum, and turbidity in ihe 
water phase avoided by shaking wltli a little kieselguhr. Tlie fat solution can 
be distilled over a free flame instead of on the water bath. 

* A method for the quantitative estimation of tannin in plant tissue, P. 
Mewaul (Jour. Agr. Research [V, S.], 26 (1923), No. 6, pp. 257, 258). —The col¬ 
orimetric method described was developed at the Oklahoma Experiment Sta¬ 
tion for the estimation of tannin in grain sorghums. The color reagent is 
prepared by boiling 100 gm. of sodium tungstate and 30 gm. of pure arsenic 
pentoxid with 300 cc. of water and 50 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid for 
two or three hours under a reflux condenser, cooling the solution and diluting 
it to 1 liter. The solution as thus prepared is sensitive to many reducing 
agents and must be kept away from hydrogen sulphid and other reducing 
agents. 

The sample to be tested is first ground to pass a No. 40-meBh sieve and ex¬ 
tracted as described by Puller (B. S. K., 45, p. 207). To 10 cc. of the filtrate 
in a urine centrifuge tube is added 2 cc. of a 10 per cent solution of lead acetate. 
The tube is placed in water at 76® C. until the precipitate coagulates, after 
which it is centrifuged for three minutes, the supernatant liquid poun^ off, 
and the precipitate drained as completely as possible. From 5 to 10 dr^ of 
^ |ier cent sulphuric acid is then mixed with the residue, water is ad(M to 
ati^t fill the tube, and the tube is centrifuged for three minutea" The 
snPfhatAnt liquid hs transferred to a 50 or 100 cc. yolumetric fiaak. At the 
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same time a similar flask is prepared containing 1 or 2 mg. of pure gallotauuic 
acid from which the gallic acid has been extracted with ether. To each flask 
are added 2 cc. of the color reagent; 10 ec. of a 20 per cent solution of sodium 
carbonate, and sufficient water to bring the contents to volume. After stand¬ 
ing for five minutes the colors are compared. 

The amounts of tannin in varioas sorgos and sorglmms determined by the 
ab<)ve method were found to be as follows: Dawn kafir 0.06 per cent, darso 0.4, 
Wljite kafir trace, hegari 0.15, Black Amber sorgo 0.2, African millet 0.27, 
Club Head sorgo 0.16, Orange sorgo 0.5, broomcorn 0.4 per cent, Yellow milo 
trace, and White milo none. 

^Determination of amino acids by electrometric titration^ E. M. P. Wid- 
MABK and K. L. I..v*8son {Bioehem. /Jachr,, HO (192S), No. f-d, pp. 284-294, 
figs. 8 ).—Data are given on the electrometric titration of various amino acids 
with sodium hydroxld of varying normality. It was found possible to obtain 
results conforming closely to the theoretical except in the case of arglnin. 

A study of the inorganic elements of blood plasma, A. P. Briggs { Jour. 
Biol, Chem., 57 (192S), No. 2, pp. S51-357 ).—A system of analysis is outlined for 
the determination of sodium, potassium, magnesium, chlorlds, and phosphates 
in from 9 to 15 cc. of blood plasma. Qf particular interest in the scheme of 
analysis as pivsented are the use of lithium citrate as an anticoagulant and 
the use of a new method for determining potassium. The latter is a hitherto 
unpublished method developed by Doisy and Bell, and depends:upon the nitrite 
color reaction of Griess to determine the nitrite precipitated with ])otasslum 
as potassium cobalti-nltrite. The technique of the method is described in de¬ 
tail, together with an (»utllne of the procedure for the determination of the 
other elements. 

Sugar progress siuce 1912, G. Hputsch (Ztschr. Angetc. Chom , SO (I92S), 
No/t. 66, pp. 439-4^)2; 69, pp. oS6~5S9 ).—This is a brief discussion of improve¬ 
ments effected in the jrnst 10 or 11 years In the cultivation of sugar beets and 
sugar cane and in the processes of manufacturing beet sugar and cane sugar. 

Neutral clarification, its determination, and Its effect on the lime con¬ 
tent of the clarified Juice, A. H. Atxen {Internatl. Sugar Jour., 25 (1923), No. 
299, pp. 587-590 ).—Essentially note<l from another souife (E. S. R., 50, p. 413). 

Water glass—-a bibliography, compilei! by M. S(’Hrero {Pittsburgh: Car- 
negie Libr., 1922, pp. 83 ).—The referen(?es in this bibliography are classified un¬ 
der the headings of patent literature, history, general, pi’operties, inaiuifacture, 
and applications. Over 40 referem‘es are given to the use of water glass in the 
preservation of eggs, 

METEOBOLOOY. 

Weather conditions unfavorable to agriculture in the United States, P. 
TERMi^ai (Wettersehiiden und haMwirtmhaft in den Vereitiigten Staaten von 
Amerika. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1923, pp, 79 ),—This monograph, published by 
the Institut ftir Amerikaforschung of the University of Wtirzburg, was written 
primarily for the Information of German emigrants to America. It reviews 
briefly modern progress of investigations in agricultural meterology and clima¬ 
tology; gives a brief description of the climates of the United States, with 
special reference to agriculture; classifies and describes the climatic conditions 
injurious to crops under temperature (cold waves, frost, hot waves), precipita¬ 
tion (amounts and types of rainfall, droughts, floods, hail, thunderstorms), 
and wind (northers, chinook, tornadoes); and explains the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of the injurious phenomena with reference to climatic districts and 
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Individual crops, the latter being based on Valgren*s data (E. S. E., 46, p, 787) 
for average annual damage to staple crops, stated in percentages of the normal 
yields during the 10-year period 1900-1918. The Injurious phenomena are 
stated in the order of their importance for each crop. A list of 75 references 
to literature cited Is given. 

Can we control the weather? C. F. Talman (Outlook, 18S (IB2S), 23o* lit 
pp. 498^95, fiffs. 2;%Uo in Tyco$, U .(1924)t No, 1, pp, 28-25).—The present 
status and possibilities of weather control are briedy reviewed, the author 
observing in conclusion that the fact that '*most large-scale undertakings in 
weather-making have been fostered by ignorance and superstition, and were 
therefore foredoomed to failure, is no reason why hrst-rate scientific ability 
should not employ itself in this field. The rewards to be gained are stu¬ 
pendously great, and the possibilities of the future are almost boundless.’’ 

The weather in 1924, H. J. Bbowne (Country Cent, 89 (1924), No. 1, p. 
1). —The author attempts in this brief article to forecast the weather for 1924 
in the United States generally and by sections and to tell how these con¬ 
clusions are reached. ‘‘Taking the country as a whole the temperature for 
1924 will be below the average and the rainfall likewise. It will be a ‘cold- 
dry * year, according to the standard of the eminent meterologist, Briickiier.” 

Phenologlcal contributioas, 1922, E. Ihne (Arb. Landw. Kutnmer Hesse, 
No. 32 (1923), pp. 36). —^This is a record of ol)8ervutions, uniform with those of 
previous years, at SO stations in Hesse and 41 in the rest of Germany, 0 in 
Austria, 2 in Switzerland, and 1 each in Hungary, the Netherlands, and Eng¬ 
land. Recent phenologlcal literature is also noted and the stations at which 
observations have been made for a series of years are listed. l5he author 
states that the publication of this, the fortieth annual rerK>rt on this series 
of observations, was made possible by the financial assistance of A. D. Hop¬ 
kins, who expressed the opinion that discontinuance of the reports would be 
“a great loss to phenology and bioclimatics.” 

Effect of wind direction on temperature and humidity at JerusaJem, 
S. Kmchewsky (Egypt Min. Pub. Works, Phys. J>ept. Paper 10 (1928), pp. 
9-15). —It is pointed out that “the connection between wind direction and 
weather ^ . . is of peculiar interest with regard to Palestine. Since 
Biblical times there is a quite definite tradition about the qualities of the 
winds from the cardinal points in that country, and modern writers describe 
the well-marked infiuence of the changes in the wind direction on weather, 
animal life, and agriculture in Palestine essentially in the same way as do 
some weather sayings in the Bible.’’ A summary of observations at Jerusalem, 
1896-1913, however, shows that tradition can be accepted only with certain 
Important qualifications. For example, north winds are infrequent and are 
cold only in winter; south winds are still more Infrequent and are warm 
particularly in the spring; east winds are hot and usually but not always 
dry; west winds (sea winds) are the most frequent and beneficent. The latter 
“ are the source of supply for the rainfall and the dew of this country; they 
mitigate its climate in rendering the winter less severe and the summer cooler.” 

Rainfall map at Australia for the year 1922, H. A. Hunt (IMelboumo]: 
Govt., 1923; rev. in Nature [London], 112 (1928), No. 2817, p. 6J4).--T‘hls rain¬ 
fall map, issued by the Gomm<mwealth meteorologist, shows the annual and 
monthly rainfall for 1922, as well as the disfrlbution of rainfall above the 
average in every year since J908. The rainfall of the year was above the 
avmge over 21 per cent of the area of the country, but was the lowest on 
record in several places, the pastoral areas suffering most severely. 
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Common eartlienware Jars a source of error in pot experiments, J. S. 
McHahgub (Jour, Agr, Research [V. ^?.3, 26 {1926), No. 5, pp. 281, 282, pi, 1 ),— 
Ill a contribution from the Kentucky Experiment Station data are presented 
wiiieh indicate that earthenware pots, of the grade in common use in pot ex¬ 
periments, may be sufficiently porous to absorb enough plant nutrients during 
One experiment to aifect the growtli of other plants grown in the same iMits in 
later experiments. Acid-proof stoneware is recommended for use in exact 
work of this nature. 

Soil profile studies in Michigan, M. M. McCool, J. O. Veatch, and O. H. 
Spubway Svi,^ 16 (1928), No, 2, pp. 95-106 ).—Field and laboratory stud¬ 

ies of Michigan soils, conducted at tlie Michigan Experiment Station and made 
on the basis of soii profiles, including the whole thickness upon which the soil- 
forming processes have oiieruted from the surface down to the geologic sub¬ 
stratum, are reported, and the preliminary results obtained during tlie year 
1922 are discussed. The primary purpose of this work was to ascertain chemi¬ 
cal and physical facts regarding tlie soils, to determine whotlier basic chemical 
and physical constitutional dllTerences exist between separate members or 
horizons of the soil profile, and to what extent the visible phenomena in the 
field can lie correlated with lalxiratory data. 

The laboratory Investigations, as fur as tliey have progressed, are consid¬ 
ered to point to fairly consistent physical and chemical differences for the 
separate horizons as they have been Interpreted in field studies. The authors 
believe that such profile studies constitute a step forward in soil science. 

Boil survey of Geneva County, Ala., A. JI. Meykb p:t al. (U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1920, pp. fig. 1, wap 1 ).— 

This survey, made in cooperation with the Alabama Department of Agriculture 
and Industries, deals with the soils of an area of 369,920 acres lying entirely 
within the Coastal Plain province in southeastern Alabama. The toiHigraphy 
ranges from almost fiat to steeply rolling. As a whole, the county is said to 
be fairly well drained, 

TTie soils of the county are derived mainly from unconsolidated sand and 
clay of the Coastal I*lain deposits. They are prevailingly light in color, rang¬ 
ing from extensive ureas of light gray or yellowish gray soils to comparatively 
small areas of red soils. All these soils are said to be dominantly low In 
organic matter iind characteristically free from carbonates. Inclmling swamp, 
16 soil types of 9 series are mapped, of which the Norfolk sandy loam and 
loamy sand cover 30.1 and 13.3 per cent of the area, respectively. 

Soil survey of Woodbury County, Iowa, J. O. Vkatch et ai.. (V. S. Dept. 
Agr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1920, pp. Ill+759-784, fiO- 1^ wiop i).— 
This survey, made in cooperation with the Iowa Experiment Station, deals with 
the soils of an area of 561.280 acres situated in the western part of the Upper 
Mississippi Plains region In western Iowa, Topographically, the area con¬ 
sists of an upland plain, a broad level alluvial plain, and the Missouri River 
bluffs. The upland plain is everywhere well drained naturally, but is not sub¬ 
ject to serious soil erosion except In the steepest slopes, such eroded land con¬ 
stituting only a very small percentage of the total. The bottom land is level, 
and the greater part of the heavy soils requires artificial drainage. 

The soils of the area are of fine texture, silt and clay predominating. Includ¬ 
ing undifferentiated alluvial soils, 18 soil types of 9 series are mapi)ed, of 
which the Marshall slit loam covers 58.4 per cent of the area. 

Soil survey of Lafayette Countyt Mo., W. De Young and H. V. Jobdan 
(U. a. Dept. Agr., Adv, Sheets Field Qper. Bur. Soils, im, pp. ///+813-8d7, 
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fig, i, map fi). —This survey, made in eooiienitkm with the Missouri Experiment 
Station, deals with the soils of an area of 391,680 acres lying in the prairie 
region in west-central Missouri. The topography is smooth to rolling, the 
greater part being gently rolling. . Some of the bottom lands bordering streams 
in the county are said to be poorly drained. 

The area is said to be mainly a region of dark colored prairie soils. These 
are grouped as loessial, residual, old alluvial, and recent alluvial types. In¬ 
cluding river wash, 20 soil types of 13 series are mapped, of which the Marshall, 
Boone, Summit, and Pettis silt loams cover 26.1, 15.6, 14.6, and 10.3 per cent of 
the area, respectively. 

Soil survey of Buncombe County, N. C., S. O. Pkhkins et au (V, Dept, 
Agr,, Adp, Sheets Field Oper, Bur, Soils, pp, 7/f+785-8/^, fig, i, map 1), — 
This survey, made in cooperation with the North Carolina Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Experiment Station, deals with the soils of an area of 391,680 
acres lying in a broad Intermountain plateau in western North Carolina. The 
topography is rolling to hilly, and only a few ^small areas of flat bottom land 
are poorly drained. 

The soils of the area are prevailingly brown to reddish brown, although 
there are some noticeable areas of gray to grayish brown soils, and also a 
few areas of black soils. The dominant textures of these soils are loams and 
clay loams with small areas of fine sandy loam. A common chracterlstlc is 
the absence of free carbonates. 

Including rough stony land, rock outcrop, and meadow, 21 soil types of 11 
series are mapped, of which Porters stony loam, Cecil clay loam, and C'ecll loam * 
cover 22.2, 21,8, and IT per cent of the urea, resi>ect!vely. 

^ Determination and valuation of the colloids in soil, R. Wachk {Mitt, Lab. 
Preuss. Qeol. Landesamt. No. 2 {1921), pp. S2), —A detailed review of the works 
of othex's bearing on the suhjectt is followed by a repoit of studies by the author 
on the influence of soli reaction on hygroscopiclty and the determination of 
colloids in soils. 

The Jesuits showed that the lielght of hygroscopiclty, which with constant 
colloid content varies with the absorptive saturation of the colloids, can not 
in itself serve as a measure of productivity of soil. However, the height of 
hygroscopiclty apparently can be used with certain limitations for the quanti¬ 
tative determination of colloids In soil. This factor can be effectve in the 
manner noted only in soils which contain different amounts of colloids but 
in which exists a constant degree of absorptive saturation. Earlier results 
indicating.a definite Infiuence of hygroscopiclty or of surface area of the soil 
constituents upon crop yields, are attributed to a constant degree of saturation 
of the soil colloids. 

A note on the relation between H-ion concentration and physical proper¬ 
ties of soil, O. Arbhenitts {Qeol. For. Stockholm Forhandl., U (1922), No. 
6-7, pp. 74S-7i9, Ata. S; abs. in Chem. Ahs., 17 (1823), Uo. J2, p. 2/eO).—Studies 
In which the hygroscopiclty, fineness, and water capacity of soil were compared 
with the settling rate and height of the precipitated column of the clay sus¬ 
pension at varying H-ion concentrations are reported. 

The results showed that a high settling rate, maximum fineness, and high 
clay column occurred at high alkalinity and acidity and at the isoelectric point. 
The hygroscopiclty, on the other hand, was low at those points, but high when 
the clay was more stabilized. These results are taken to indicate that hygro- 
scopieity and fineness, as well as the settling rate at different reactions, sup¬ 
port the hypothesis that the clay Is an ampholyte. 

note on soil reaction studies, P. E. KakUaker (bW fifoi., 15 (1922), N6. 6, 
pp. —In a contribution from the Kentucky Experiment data 
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on the lime requirements determined by the Veilch and Hopkins methods and 
the H-lon concentration determined by the electrometric and colorimetric 
methods of samples of soil collected from a iiumlwr of the soil fertility ex¬ 
perimental fields ill the State are presented and discussed, in connection with 
the yields of red clover in the field in the case of experimental field plats and 
with the nature of the sweet clover growth indicated In the sweet clover study 
samples. While no conclusions are drawn, the close c()rrelatlon between lime¬ 
stone treatment or the presence of limestone material in soil and H-ion con¬ 
centration is noted. 

The litmus method for detecting the soil reaction, E. A. Cari.eton {Soil 
ScL, 16 (1923), No. 2, pp. Studies conducted at Macdonald College with 

solutions and soils showed that ihe effectiveness of the litmus paper test for 
soil reaction deiiends upon the H-loii concentration of the soil. The three 
shades of color assumed by blue litmus i»aper in contact with 22 soils, varying 
widely In color and other physical characteristics, were, roughly, pink, slightly 
pink, and very slightly pink, with resfHMiive pH ranges of from 4.8 to from 
fi.2 to 5.8, and from 5.8 to ill. It Is further pointed out that the changing of 
color of red lltnnis does not mean that a soil is basic unless the proper blue 
color is imparted to the paper. 

Acidity of highly basic soils, W. T. MeCKOJUiE (Soil Sci., 16 (1923), No. 5, 
pp. 195-206). —In a contrihntl<»n from the experiment station of the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association, the results of .soil acidity determinations hy 13 
different methods of soils containing large amounts of oxids of Iron and 
aluminum are reported and discussed, the pui 7 )ose being to Interpret the nature 
of the acidity of island soils. 

It W'as found that in the humid districts organic matter with an acid reac¬ 
tion is an important cause of soil acidity, wliile in sections of low rainfall 
this is true to a far less extent. Mineral acidity was found to be due mainly 
to aluminum salts and aluminum silicates, the latter predominating in the 
humid districts. Iron was found to be a factor only in the very acid soils 
with reactions of pH 4 to d, winie manganese was a factor only in those soils 
with pH values of from 5.5 to 7. Water of combination or hydration was also 
an important factor of soli acidity in all tyiies of soil studied. 

Subsoil acidity, A. P. Kellky (Srieuve, 5H (1923), No. lJfS9, p. 36). —In a 
contribution from the University <»f Pennsylvania, H-ion concentration deter¬ 
minations of over 500 samples of soils from wooded areas in southeastern 
Pennsylvania taken at a depth of 300 cm. (12 in.) are briefly reported. In all 
cases there was an Increase In acidity with depth to 15 or 30 cm., then a 
gradual decrease toward neutrality. The extent of this variation seemed to 
be correlated with the productiveness of the soil, being least in (he fertile 
Hagerstown loam. 

Conditions of solubility of soil nutrients and their importance in ferti¬ 
lisation, Enoels {ZtHvhr. Pflansenernuhr. u. Hiintmnp, 2 (1923), No. i, irtrt- 
schaft.-Pmkt., pp. 186-209). —Studies on the determination of the availability to 
plants of soil nutrients, particularly phosphoric acid, by means of dilute acids 
and by physical and other processes are reported. 

The results are taken to indicate that neither by the use of chemical analyses 
of the soil and plant nor by the use of other common methods, with the excep¬ 
tion perhaps of field cropping experiments, can the tpiantity of easily available 
nutrient material in soil l)e ttccurately determined. It is concluded, however, 
that the determination of the relative solubility of phosphoric acid and potas¬ 
sium in soil by the use of 1 per cent citric acid or 10 per cent hydrochloric 
acid closely approaches the solution of the question. 
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The occurrence and action of fang! in solln, E. V. Abbott (8 oU 8 ci.<, 16 
{1923), No. 3, pp. 207’-216), —Studies conducted at the Iowa Experimwit Station 
on certain activities of various fungi in soils, especially in relation to sulphur 
and phosphorus, are reported. 

Twenty-eight species of fungi representing 12 genera were isolated from 5 
soils which varied in lime requirement from 0 to 5 tons per acre. The organ¬ 
isms isolated included the common soil genera, but represented a small pro¬ 
portion of the total soil flora. The Waksman and Fred synthetic acid medium 
proved to be the most satisfactory for isolating fungi, since bacterial develop¬ 
ment was depressed on this medium. 

With two exceptions, the organisms tested produced rather vigorous ammoni- 
iication. The members of the imperfect genera exhibited the greatest ammoni¬ 
fying ability, while members of the genus Penicillium were the weakest in 
this respe(?t. All of the species tested ammonified cottonseed meal more readily 
than dried blood, with the single exception of Acroatalapmus alhm. 

Five species, Aspergillus fumignius, A. flarua, P. funiculosum, P. Ivteim, and 
Cladosporinm herbarum, had the ability to liberate soluble phosphorus from 
raw rock phosphate. P. luteum was the only organism tested which was able 
to.oxidize free sulphur t<» a sulphate form. Seven strains of this organism 
showed about the same oxidizing powers. 

With composts of sulphur and raw rock pho.sphate, only three organisms, 
A. koningi, P. funiculoHum, and Afueor glom^^rula, showed consistent gains in the 
amounts of citrate soluble phosphorus liberated through successive incubation 
periods of 15 days. With few exceptions, the remaining species showed a de¬ 
crease under the check in 15 days and an increase in 20 days, followed by a 
marked decrease in 45 days. It is considered itrobnble that these variations 
correspond with the development of successive generations of these organisms. 

Partial sterilization of soil, microbiological activities, and soil fertility, 
r, S. A. Waksman and R. L. Starkey {8oa 16 (1923), No. 3, pp. 137-^157, 
fiffs. 4)-—The results of studies conductetl at the New Jersey Experiment Sta¬ 
tions on the influence of toluene and heat upon the microbiological population 
of variously treated soils are reported. 

Both these factors were found to influence markedly not only the develop¬ 
ment of bacteria and protozoa in the soil, but also that of the Actinomycetes 
and especially of the fungi. The fungi were repressed very markedly but soon 
began to develop, especially when reintroduced, and reached numbers greatly 
in excess of those in the untreated soil. The fungi developing in the partially 
sterilized soils were limited to only a few species. 

Ammonia accumulations in the partially sterilized soils were greater than 
those in the untreated soils, especially in soils rich in organic matter, but in the 
poorer soils It was found that the rapid development of the fungi may lead to a 
partial utilization of ammonia. There was no correlation between the In¬ 
crease in bacterial numl)ers and the accumulation of ammonia when sells con¬ 
taining different amounts of organic matter were compared. 

It is considered possible that protesoa may become a limiting factor to bac¬ 
terial development in certain abnormal soils, such as sewage-treated soils or 
(•ertaln greenhouse soils, where the soil Is practically saturated with moisture 
and a great abundance of organic matter is present. It Is thought, however, 
that in the case of normal bolls the parts played by fungi and Actinomycetes In 
the decomposition of organic matter, the influence of the abundant develc^- 
ment of these t)rganisms upon bacterial numbers, and the Influence of the kind 
and amount of organic matter upon the formation of ammonia and the mnltl* 
S^ication of bacteria should be considered before attempting to egpialn the 
limitation of the bacteria. 
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[Soil studies mt the Massachusetts Station], F. W. Mobre and 0. P. Jones 
(Mattsachufteita Stu. Rpt. 1922, p, 7a), —In studies of lime absorption and acid¬ 
ity of soils, analyses of drainage waters gave consistent results, indicating 
that the use of ammonium sulphate exhausts the calcium carbonate much more 
rapidly than is the ease where no nitrogen has been applied, while sodium 
nitrate removes less calcium carbonate than either. This is true at all seasons 
of the year when water has flowed from the drains. 

In studies of the effect of potassium sulphate and potassium chlorid on soils, 
analyses of twigs and canes from currants, gooseberries, and blackberries 
grown on soils fertilised with one or the other of the two potaj^j salts gave 
some evidence that there is a difference in composition produced by the dif¬ 
ferent fertilizers. The proportion of sugar was consistently lower in the wood 
of the plants grown on soils treated with potassium chlorid, starch and pen¬ 
tosans were not so consistent, and an actual absorption of chlorids was 
demonstrated. 

Experiments ivlth fertilizers (f^onth Carolina f^ta. Rpt, 1923, pp. 38-^5, fiff, 
1), —The results of fl^ld tests at the station farms and of cooperative tests with 
farmers to determine the best fertilizers for producing cotton most economically 
under boll weevil conditions are briefly summarized. These Indicate in general 
that the cotton soils of the State are most deficient in nitrogen and that phos¬ 
phorus is the next factor limiting plant grf>wth. Potash has not been of as 
much benefit ns either nltmgen or phosphorus on the majority of the soil types. 

Artlflclal fertilization in forestry, Schwacpach (ZiMchr, Pfian::enrrfuUir. w. 
Dungunp, 1 (1922), No, 11, WirtHchaft.-Prakt,, pp, 320-^523). —The results of ex¬ 
perimental work and actual practice in the artificial fertilization of forest soils 
in different parts of Europe are briefly summarized, and accepted practice in 
tl\is respect is outlined. It is brought out that European forest soils are most 
usually deficient in nitrogen and moisture. 

Use of liquid manure In France and Germany, A. Mait^as ( l^Jhnploi dn 
Purin en Frafire ef an Allemaffne, Paris: TAhr. Apr. Maison Rvstiqnc, [1923], pp. 
XfT+86, ftps. 7).—This publication deals with modern methods for the produc¬ 
tion, conservation, and use of liquid manure in France and Germouy. Chapters 
I and 2 are devoted to the production and conservation of liquid manure rich 
in nitrogen. Chapter 3 deals with modem approved mefliods of using this 
fertilizer, wdille chapter 4 summarizes the situation and describes equipment 
and apparatus for proi)er storage and utilization. 

Field experiments with atmospheric nitrogen fertilizers, F. E. Ai.lison, 
J. M. Bbahaw, and J. E. McMtTB'raEY, jr. (U. 8. Dept. Apr. Rvl. 11 SO {192i), pp. 
-Wt Pl9. H, ftps. 4).—The results of three years’ field experiments at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., begun In 1919 by the XT. S. War Department in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, are rei>orted, the purpose of which was to deter¬ 
mine the fertilizing values of cyanamid, ammonium nitrate, ammonium phos¬ 
phate, ammoniated superphosphate, ammonium chlorid, a double salt consisting 
of ammonium nitrate and ammonium sulphate, a mixed salt obtained from 
ammonium nitrate and potassium chlorid, a mixed salt obtained from am¬ 
monium nitrate and potassium sulphate, urea, and Ureplios. Sodium nitrate 
and ammonium sulphate were used as reference substances. In connection 
with the experiments on cyanamid, a few tests were made with calcium nitrate 
alone and in admixture with cyanamid and also tests on calcined phosphate 
and basic slag as sources of phosphorus. 

Cyanamid usually was not so satisfactory as the other sources of nitrogen, 
chiefly because so many factors influence the rate and manner in which the 
material is decomposed either In fertilir^er mixtures or In the soil. When 
mixed with acid phosphate in large pn^rtlons the results were poor, prob- 
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ably owing to the transfomatlon of a i>optlon of the cyanamld nitrogen to 
dicyandiamid. Where applied separately with acid phosphate, the results 
were good even with 1,000 lbs. of an S-8-4 fertilizer. Calcined phosphate and 
basic slag appeared to be entirely satisfactory as to compatibility as sources 
of phosphorus for use with cyanamld. 

The behavior of cyanamid in the soil mis found to depend upon a number 
of factors, such as time and method of application and the type, composition, 
temperature, and moisture content of the soil. Applications should be made 
at the time of seeding, or preferably earlier. It is believed that thorough 
mixing of the cyanamid with the soil is preferable to drilling in the i*ow. 
Even under the best conditions cyanamid nitrogen is converted to nitrates 
rather slowdy, and for this reasfui is usually slow to act. The soil conditions 
which are known to hasten nitrification are, in general, the ones which favor 
an efficient utilization of cyanamid. 

The marked differences in the response of different crops to cyanamid under 
the same conditions were very clearly brought out by the experiments with 
corn and cotton. Corn gave as good yields in most Instances with cyanamid as 
wdth any' other fertilizer used, and only a very temporary period of retarda¬ 
tion was in evidence during early growth. Cotton was usually retarded for 
a considerable period subsequent to germination, and in most cases never 
produced as good growth or as large yields with cyanamid as with ammonium 
sulpliate or sodium nitrate. Where used on winter grains with half of the 
nitrogen supplied in the fall and the remainder in the spring, cyanamid gave 
about as good increases on the average as the two standard materials. Where 
all the nitrogen was applied in the fall to wheat and rye, the results were 
even better. This,emphasizes the desirability of allowing a considerable period 
o.f time for cyanamld to l)ecome available in order that it may produce the 
maximum yields. 

The comparisons between acid phosphate, calcined phosphate, and basic slag 
made in connection with the use of cydnamid showed only slight differences 
in yields, but the experiments were on too limited an area and for a period 
too short to Justify a definite statement as to their relative values. The at¬ 
tempts to utilize cyanamid more effectively by the addition of calcium nitrate 
to mixtures containing It were not entirely successful. This was attributed 
to the fact that where calcium nitrate is used with basic slag the mixture 
becomes moist during damp weather and on drying produces very hard cakes. 
At the same time the moisture probably favors the production of dlcyandiamid 
from the cyanamid present. 

Ammonium nitrate gave results comparable with sodium nitrate and am¬ 
monium sulphate. It was readily available, and no abnormal effects were 
noted. The chief limitation to its use is its property of absorbing moisture 
from the air, making it somewhat unsuitable for fertilizer mixtures. This ob¬ 
jectionable feature can be partially overcome by either graining and oil coating 
the material or by manufacturing double or mixed salts from it. Double salt, 
made from ammonium nitrate and ammonium sulphate, i)roduced effects com¬ 
parable with either of the materials used singly. The material is somewhat 
hygroscopic, but not nearly to the same extent as ammonium nitrate. The 
two mixed salts, made from ammonium nitrate and either potassium chlorid 
or potassium sulphate, were .of approximately equal value. So far as could 
be Judged from the llmited^use of these materials, they are as available as 
> elth^ ammonium nitrate or ammonium sulphate. Although somewhat hygro¬ 
scopic, they are less ohjeetioaable in this respest than amiuoniam nitrate, 

^ Ammonium phosphate and ikmmoniated superphoi^hate were found to be 
fxceUent nitrogen carriers. They gave quick resiHmses, good growth, and 
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satisfactory yields. The large quantities of phosphorus in the materials par¬ 
tially masked the nitrogen effects. Ammonium chlorid was as readily avail¬ 
able as ammonium sulphate, but oh a few plats 40 and 80 lbs. of ammonia per 
acre showed some toxic effects and gave slightly lower yields than the equiva¬ 
lent amount of nitrogen as ammonium sulphate. Urea seemed to be as readily 
available as sodium nitrate and equally as good in all respects as any other 
material used. Since urea is an excellent material physically and leaves 
neither a basic nor an acid residue in the soil. It should prove to be an almost 
ideal nitrogen carrier for all types of soils. Urephos gave somewhat variable 
results, due to the wide soil variations, the yields being especfally good Avlth 
wheat but much poorer with rye. The limited use of the material did not 
justify conclusions as to its value. 

It is noted that nearly all the fertilizer materials tested had a much higher 
plant nutrient content than those now commonly employed. While some of 
these materials are suitable for direct use in mixed fertilizers, others will 
require some modifications of present-day fertilizer practice owing to their 
physical condition. The results as a whole are summed up by the statement 
that under the conditions of these experiments all of the nitrogen materials 
tested, with the exception of cyanamid, were of about the same value os sodium 
nitrate and ammonium sulphate. With regard to the latter two materials. 
If there was any difference between them it was slightly In favor of am¬ 
monium sulphate. Further experimentation is considered necessary, however, 
to establish more definitely the relative values of all of these materials and 
to determine the conditions under which they can he most advantageously used. 

Experiments with Behmsdorf orgnnie nitrogenous fertilizer, E, Hasfl- 
HOFF (Ztsrhr. PflaP!:rnn'n^hr v. Diinpvnfj, t (t922), Xo. //, Vlrff^rhaft.-Prakf., 
pp. 510-^510).—Pot and field experiments conducted for five years with grain and 
root crops on different soils, to determine the value of Rehmsdorf organic 
fertilizer as a source of nitrogen as compared with ammonium sulphate and 
plain and treated leather meal, are reported. The Rehmsdorf fertilizer con¬ 
sists of slaughterhouse refuse steamed and treated Avith acid to render the 
nutrient contents more available to plants. 

The field experiments confirmed the pot experiments in showing A*ery poor 
results for the Rehmsdorf fertilizer' when applied late as compared with 
ammonium sulphate. It is concluded that the limited action of this organic 
fertilizer is strongly influenced by late application. In the pot experiments 
the Rehmsdorf fertilizer .showed a marked action only in the fifth year, and 
then only when It was applied early in the previous fall. This fertilizer 
showed a marked residual action on wheat. 

These results, compared with those obtained by studies of this fertilizer 
by the neutral permanganate method for determining the availability of the 
nitrogen content, are taken to Indicate that this method does not give an 
accurate indication of the active nitrogen in such fertilizers. Furthermore, 
^ater solubility appeared to be no accurate measure for nitrogen activity. 

Investigations on the influence of time of application on the action of 
different organic nitrogenous fertilisers, O. Lemmermann and H. Wiess- 
MANR (Ztschr. Pftanzenemdhr. u, Dungmif, 1 (1922), No. 12, Wirtschaff.-Prakt, 
pp. 560-S7 ^)*—^The results of several years of studies with one light and two 
heavy soils to determine the influence of time of application upon the value of 
horn and blood meals and lupine meal as sources of nitrogen are reported. 

The results are taken to indicate that organic nitrogenous fertilizers should 
be applied to light soils In early spring instead of in the fall. The importance 
of this increases the more easily the fertilizers are nitrified, owing to nitrogen 
93829—24 - 8 
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losses by leaching.' Such fertilizers may Tt>e used on heavy soils in the fall 
without great danger of nitrogen losses by leaching. 

The influence of the nitrogen treatment on the content of nitrogeut car* 
bon, and phosphoric acid in a soil varying in mechanical composition, A. 
W. Blaib and A. U Peince (Soil Sci„ 16 (1923)^ No, 2, pp, 115-119 ),—Studies 
conducted at the New Jer^y Experiment Stations are reported In which 
equivalent amounts of nitrogen in the form of sodium nitrate and dried blood 
were compared for a i)erlod of 10 years in cylinder experiments on a soil 
varying in mechanical composition from loam to coarse sand. With the ex¬ 
ception of the* first year, two crops were grown each year, the fertilizer in 
every case being applied to the first crop. 

There was a wide difference in the yields of dry matter on the check 
cylinders as compared with those on the nitrogen-treated cylinders, and a 
slight difference in the percentage of nitrogen and carbon in the soils from 
the cylinders receiving the different treatments. 

The results are considered to emphasize very strongly the importance of 
available nitrogen as distinct from total nitrogen, and likewise the failure of 
the determination of the chemical Ingredients of a soil in forecasting the pro¬ 
ductiveness of that soil. The phosphoric acid content was essentially the 
same in the soils without nitrogen treatment as in those which received the 
sodium nitrate and dried blood treatments. Indirect evidence was obtained 
that the check cylinders lost more phosphoric acid through leaching than did 
the nitrogen treated cylinders. 

Several years cropping practice without phosphoric acid additions and 
its yields, O. Nolte (Ztschr. Pflanzmernahr, u, Diingung, 2 {1923y, No. 4* Wir<- 
schaft.-Prakt., pp. 210-217), —Data from long-time cropi>ing experiments without 
phosphoric acid fertilization, conducted at several German experiment stations, 
are briefly summarized. While the balance of the original soil supply of 
phosphoric acid and of the income and outgo of that material during several 
years of cropping indicate a gradual decrease in the supply of phosphoric acid 
in the soil, the cropping results indicate that under certain conditions con¬ 
tinuous extraction of phosphoric acid from the soil by cropping for a period 
of ten years will not necessarily entail a decrease in crop yield. 

Comparative effects of muriate and sulphate of potash on the soil in a 
long continued fertilizer experiment, F. W. Mobsb (Soil Sci.f 16 (1923)^ No. 

pp, 107-114 ),—Studies conducted at the Massachusetts Experiment Station 
are reported in which the chemical behavior of soil from three plats treated 
for 22 years with potassium eWorld was compared with that of soil from three 
adjacent plats treated during the same time with potassium sulphate. Analyses 
of these soils showed slightly more lime in the potassium chlorld series when 
determined by fusion and by n/ 5 nitric acid. All other results were practically 
alike in both soils. 

Percolation experiments with columns of soil taken directly from the plats 
yielded slightly more total solids from the potassium chlorid series, while the 
sulphate series yielded more lime. A i^/lO solution of potassium sulphate dis¬ 
solved more calcium from the alr-drj^ sulphate soils than a similar solution of 
potassium chlorld removed from the chlorld soils. The potassium chlorid solu¬ 
tion removed more sodium than calcium. The reactions of water solutions of 
these soils were very slightly acid, being least in those from the potassium 
chlorid soils. 

It is concluded that the long continued use of the two potash salts produced 
no important cumulative differences in the chemical pr<^rtles of this soil, 

* d that potassium chlorid is no more and possibly is less exhaustive of lime 
the soil thaii potassium sulphate. 
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A preliminary study of the efTc^cts of sodium chlorid upon alfalfa groum 
in solution cultures, S. Lomanitz (Soil 16 (1023), No, 3, pp, 183‘-195, figs, 
^).—Studies conducted at the New Jersey Experiment Stations, in which alfalfa 
was grown for 98 days in various culture solutions containing different amounts 
of sodium chlorid, showed that solutions containing sodium chlorid gave higher 
yields than did the Tottlnghara culture solution. The greatest increase was 
obtained with the solution in which 0.1 atmosphere osmotic concentration of 
sodium chlorid was substituted for the 0.1 atmosphere of potassium nitrate in 
the Tottingham solution. The roots showed a greater relative increase than 
did the tops, and there was no appreciable difference in the nitrogen content 
of the whole plant between the plants of the different cultures. The chlorin 
content increa.sed uniformly with the increasing supply of that element. The 
pH values of the dis(‘arded solutions gradually approached neutrality with the 
4 Mdvancing growth of the plant 

The transient nature of magnesium-induced toxicity and its bearing upon 
IJine-magnesiii ratio studies, W. II. MacIntire and J. B. Young (Soil ScL, 15 
(1923), No. 6, pp, 427-471, figs. 5). —C'ylinder studies with tall oat grass and cow- 
])eas, conducted over a period of years at the Tennessee Experiment Station to 
determine the nature of the toxicity produced by magnesium and Its influence 
nj)on lime-inagnesiu ratio studies, are reported. 

The results .sliowed that a toxicity lethal to three .seedings of tall oat grass 
prevailed during the initial year where heavy additions of precipitated magne¬ 
sium carbonate liad been made, although the carbonate additions were com¬ 
pletely decomposed. This Initial toxic condition was succeeded by a beneficial 
effect. No toxic effect was produced upon either tall oat gras.s or cowpeas by 
heavy additions of dolomite, wldch proved to be about as valuable as limestone 
of similar fineness and chemical equivalence. 

Pot tests indicated an Initial toxicity of magnesium cttrl>onnte to cowpeas. but 
this cli.sappeared at the end of the first year in unleaclied pots. A preponder¬ 
ance of magnesium salts over those of calcium was found in the several zones 
when the soils were leached at the time of harvesting of the cowpeas. Deter¬ 
minations of pH value made in 1022 of distilled and carbonated water extracts 
from samples of soils taken in 101.3 and 1918 sliowed that the aged inagnesic 
noncarbonate residues indicated acidity, while the reverse was true in the case 
of calcium carbonate residues. 

Leaching data on the annual and total outgo of magnesium and the progres¬ 
sive decrease in solubility of magnesi<! additions during a 5-year period estab¬ 
lished the fact of an occurrence of a large residue of noncarbonate magnesium 
in the cylinders during the period of lethal toxicity and subsequent fertility, 
and determined the forms in which the magnesium was leacluxl in the soil 
during the prevalence of these two conditions. 

The data further showed that the slow hydration and carbonation of magne^ 
slum oxid in the atmosphere is altogether difterent from the problem of mag¬ 
nesium oxld conversion to carlmnate in the body of the soli. With widely 
alternating ranges of solubilities of calcium and magnesium there appeared 
to be no correlation In the effects produced upon plant growth. 

The results of the experiments given in tills contribution are considered with 
reference to their bearing upon some of tlie previous investigations on the 
validity of the so-called lime*magnesia hypothesis of Loew. 

Action of increased carbon-dloxld additions to sand and cultivated soils, 
A. Dbnsch and T. Hunhius (Ztschr, Pftanzenemdhr, u, Dungung, 2 (1923), No, 
5, Wirtsohaft,-PrakU PP* 241-252, fig, 1 ),—^Experiments with sand and other 
soils and different crops to determine the influence on crop yield of increasing 
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the carbon-dloxid content of the soil atmosphere with artificial watering are 
reported. 

* The results on sand soil showed that Increasing the carbon-dloxid content of 
the soil air had an Injurious influence on the growth and yield of crops. This 
injurious effect of carbon dioxid was not so evident on other cultivated soils, 
especially those well supplied with humus. 

Experiments with guanol on sand soils led to the conclusion that the use of 
this and similar materials solely as a source of carbon dioxid is generally in¬ 
advisable. ^ 

Report on commercial fertilizers, 1923, E. M. BAiT.r.Y (Connecticut State 
Sta. Bui 250 (192S), pp. This contains the provisions of the Connecticut 

fertilizer inspection law» a list of fertilizer registrations in the State during 
1923, and guaranties and actual analyses of 859 samples of fertilizers and fer¬ 
tilizer materials and miscellaneous materials collected for inspection In the 
State during 1923. 

Commercial fertilizers, 1923, J. M. Bartlett (Maine Sta, Off, Insp. 109 
(1923)t pp, 29-52) .—The results of actual analyses and guaranties of 275 sam¬ 
ples of fertilizers and fertilizer materials collected for inspection in Maine 
during 1923 are presented. The nitrogen and phosphoric acid results are con¬ 
sidered to be very good, with a few exceptions, but it is noted that quite a 
large number of potash results, particularly the higher percentages, fall slightly 
below the guaranties. The chief points of the fertilizer law are briefly 
enumerated. 

Inspection of fertilizers, P. S. Burgess and J. B. Smith (Rhode Inland Sta. 
Ann, Fert. Circ., 1923, pp. IS). —Guaranties and actual analyses of 95 samples 
of fertilizers and fertilizer materials, limes, and wood ashes collected for in¬ 
spection in Rhode Island during 1923 are presented and briefly discussed. 

The Missouri fertilizer law, F, B. Mumford and I^D. Haioh (Minnouri Sta. 
Circ, m (1923), pp. 4). —^The text of the law is given. 

AGEICTTITURAI BOTANY. 

Elements of plant biology, A. G. Tansley (hondon: Ocorge Allen d Unwin, 
Ltd.; New York: Dodd, Mead d Co., 1922, pp. 410, figs. S3). —^This book is in¬ 
tended primarily for medical students, and for others who do not intend to 
continue the study of botany further than an elementary knowledge of plants, 
particularly in relation to general biology. The book is based on the first por¬ 
tion of the course In elementary biology for the preliminary examination in 
science and the first examination for the M. D. degree at Cambridge. This 
first portion of the course, which Is covered by the present work, occupies one 
term and comprises 24 lectures and 48 hours of practical work In the labora¬ 
tory. A rudimentary knowledge of inorganic chemistry is assumed. 

Practical plant biochemistry, M. W. Onslow (Cambridge, Eng.: Univ. Press, 
1923, 2. ed., pp. [5]+194)» —To make space for material considered of greater 
present value a few of the experiments given in the first edition of this work 
(B. S. R„ 47, p. 522) have been omitted. Plant metabolism is further dealt with. 
Certain corrections are included. The chapter on the colloidal state Is intended 
to give a preliminary conception only of the Importance of such phenomena. 

Botanical microteehnique, H. Schneider (Die Botanische Mikrotechnik, 
Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1922, 2. ed., pp. xn+458, figs. 229).—This work, a man- 
I nal of modem microscopy as applying to general method, special technique, and 
Dlant materials, Is said to have fe^n undertaken at the request of the author 
aminennann) of the book (of the same title published in 1892) to which 
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it is regarded as a second edition, though really an entirely new book in all 
respects for which the present author assumes full responsibility. 

A popular dictionary of botanlcaf names and terms, G. F. Zimmer (Lon¬ 
don: Oeorge Rouiledge rf Ltd.; New York: E. P, Dutton d Co. [1923]^ 2, 
ed,, pp. VI+122), —This little dictionary is intended for the use of lovers and 
students of plant life in garden, held, and wood. It Is the primary object of 
the book to make the names of plants more interesting by giving their equlva' 
lents in English. In many cases an explanation, or a free rather than a literal 
translation, is given. 

Tlie eftect of the reaction of a nutritive solution on germination and the 
first stages of plant growth, R. M. Hixon (Meddel. K. Vetensk. Akad, Nobel- 
inat.,, 4 (1920), Na, 9, pp, 28, figs, 12),—Duta from observations cited having em¬ 
phasized the irniM*rtance of the soil reaction in the struggle for existence of 
plants, the present studies were undertaken regarding the chemical equilibrium 
of physiology, and the. results are presented in the form of physiological ex¬ 
periments as an orientation for later chemical examination. Both methods and 
data are detailed for Piauni sp., Zea mays, Avena mtiva, Tritiauin vu^gare, an<i 
Daucm caroia. The two contradictory facts that a relatively broad zone eylsts 
for the pH, and yet that a variation is noted in the plant strm^ture, are held 
to indicate that a standard is needed for discriminating between normal and 
abnormal growth. 

Seeds of the culture plants have the ability to germinate over the wide range 
of pH 4 to 7.6 wdth only .sllglit variation at the two extremes. In the central 
part of this range a point was found a«t whicl! the rate of germination is de¬ 
creased. This point for two varieties of pt^as fell at pH —5; for corn, wheat, 
and oats at pH —6; and for carrots at pH —5.5. 

The root growth of c*arrots w^as a maximum at this critical point at the end 
of the tenth day; for the other plants the critical point gave a minimum growth 
lasting for from 15 to 20 days. 

A measurable difTerence appears in the percentages of ash, water, and 
organic mutter In the roots of 16-day wheat seedlings germinated and grown 
at various reactions. Statements from authors cited give strong indications 
of an ionic equilibrium between the roots of the plant and the nutritive salts. 

Rf>ot excretions of a gelatinous nature (not protein) were observed, and in 
the case of D, carota the quantity of this precipitate was minimum at the criti¬ 
cal point pH —5.5. The quantity of this excretion decreased with time, indicat¬ 
ing some process of protection. 

A colored and reactive compound w'as noticed in the beakers containing ger¬ 
minating carrot seeds, in quantities sufficient to indicate the possibilities of 
chemical identification. This is to be further studied. 

Growth to maturity and comparison of composition with that of plants 
growing under natural conditions is stressed as the only criterion for normal 
growth. 

Aeration and air content, F. E. Cucments (Carnegie Inst. Wash, Pub, 315 
(1921), pp. 183). —The author has given a digest of the literature dealing with 
the respiration of roots and with anaerobiosis so far as these have to do with 
transpiration, growth, or movement, or serve to throw light upon the questions 
of bog toxins, acid soils, or toxic exudates. In addition, an account is given 
of the development of views upon Iwg xerophytes and soil toxins. 

The influence of the temperature of the soil on the relation of roots to 
oxygen, W. A. Cannon (Science, 58 (1923), No. 1504, PP- 332),—From ex¬ 

periments with Potentilla anserina and a garden variety of com and other 
plants, the author found that under conditions of a diminished oxygen supply 
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iBe maximuni, optinaum, and minimum temperatures for root growth were 
greatly modified. The physiological and .ecological significance of the limitation 
of oxygen in soils on plant growth is discussed. 

The absorption of carbon by the roots of plants, J. F. Brisazeajjb {Jour* 
Agr. Research [L^. iSf.], 26 (192S), No. 7, pp. SOS-S11).--The results are given 
of experiments with wheat seedlings grown in culture solutions. 

It was found that the presence of sodium or ammonium nitrate, or of cal¬ 
cium, sodium, or potassium carbonate, in cultures for wheat seedlings is fol¬ 
lowed by the presence of carbonates in the ash of the plants. When sodium 
nitrate was present in the culture solution the plants were snld to first ab¬ 
sorb the NOa ion, leaving in the solution some sodium which combines with the 
water and with the carbon dloxid dissolved in the solution to form sodium car¬ 
bonate or bicarbonate. This in turn gives up its COa to the plant which absorbs 
it by means of its roots. The plant is believed to absorb COa as an ion or 
exudes carbon dioxid for the purpose of maintaining equilibrium in its tissues 
or in the nutrient solution. Wheat plants did not appear to be able to absorb 
carbon dioxid from its s<dutlon in water without the presence of a soluble base. 
The absorption of a basic radical, as potassium, is believed to depend largely 
upon the absorption of an acid radical. 

The author considers that the term “ lime-loving/* as applied to plants, might 
be more properly called “ carbonate-loving.” 

Further observations on the osmotic pressure of the Juices of the potato 
plant, B. F. Lotman (Jour. Agr. Research [U. ^?.], 26 (li^S), No. 6, pp. 246- 
256). —In 1918 experiments were conducted to ascertain whether the internal 
osmotic pressures of the juices from different parts of the potato plant varied 
in such a way as to be a factor in the production of tipburn (E. S. R., 43, 
p. 131). These and similar experiments were repejited In subsequent years 
and the general results of 1918 were confirmed. The growing portions, usually 
the young leaves and branches, have a higher osmotic pressure in their cell 
sap than there is in the sap of the old leaves, stems, or new tubers. The stems 
were found usually to show the highest pressure during the height of ac¬ 
tivity of the plant, apparently because of the presence of a high percentage 
of reducing sugars. Potato plants taken from fields at the height of plant 
activity showed superior pressure in the young leaves and shoots, and the 
plants were apparently still growing at that time without any .symptoms of 
tipburn. Plants grown under cloth shade had less osmotic pressure in the 
juices of the foliage parts as compared with plants grown in the open. Mosaic 
plants w'ere found to have a higher osmotic pressure In the leaves than healtliy 
ones, but this did not appear to be true of the stem.s. The osmotic pressure 
is said to be greater in some years than in others, depending upon the weather; 
a wet year lowering the pressure, while a dry year raises it. 

Comparisons were made between the potato plant and others, and the pres¬ 
sure varied more between different parts of the potato plant than it did be¬ 
tween those of the artichoke or dahlia. Potato plants grown in the green¬ 
house never developed a superior osmotic pressure in the stems, while the pres¬ 
sure In the leaves was always much higher. The osmotic pressure In the new 
tubers was about the same as that of field-grown plants, probably because of 
the rather dry condition of the soil. 

Physiological stability in maize, W, E. Tottingham (Scieme, $9 (1924), No. 
1516, pp, 69, 7d).—Contrary to Svork reported with other cereals (E. S. E., 44, p. 
723 ; p. 633), the author found from field and greenhouse experiments that 
^nt corn has great physiological stability. In his experiments the applica- 
^tion of nitrate of soda to growing maize plants did not modify the nitrogenous 
content of the cured seed except in one trial conducted with insufSciati 
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illumination during winter months. Differences in latitudes at which com was. 
grown did not change the protein content of the seed in tliree out of four 
seasons. 

Attention is also called to the fact that while the leaves of maize and 
mangolds have the same synthetic function, their chemical composition and 
physiological l^havior are quite different 

Further observations on cell-wall structure as seen in cotton hairs, W. 
L. Balls and H. A. Hancock iRoy^ Soo, [London], Proc., Scr. B, 93 (1922)^ No. 
B 654t pp* pi, 1, figs, 5), —^The present note summarizes the results of 

observations made subsequent to the recognition of growth rings in the cell 
wall (E. S. B., 43, p. 633). These observations are related to previous physi¬ 
ological studies, and most of them were made on dated bolls (E. S. R., 35, \). 
230) and pure-line plat crops. 

The authors conclude that a spiral fibrillar radial structure exists in every 
growth ring of the cell wall of the cotton fiber, the simple pits of the cell wall 
being a .special case of this general structure. The pattern of the spiral, wliioh 
appears to be predetermined during growth In length, is preserved through all 
the growth rings of the secondary wall thickening. The number of fibrils in 
the cross section of one fil>er is of the order of 1,000 upwards. The i)attern 
(direction, reversal, and pitolO of these spirals seems to be the major deter¬ 
minant of the externally visible convolutions of the fiber. There are indications 
that the unknown cellulose aggregates wdiich compose any one spiral fibril 
have a definite geometric conformation, suggestive of stereo-isomerism. At¬ 
tempts to elucidate the c^cdlulose structure further, as by X-rays, will probably 
have to take account of this spiral fibril arrangement. 

The determiners of cellulose structure as seen in the cell wall of cotton 
hairs, W. L. Balls (Roy. Soc. [London], Rroc., Ser. B, 95 {1923), No. B 635, pp. 
72-^9, pU. 2, figs, 5), —Observations were chiefly made on fibers at all stages of 
development, grown on Sakel (Egj’ptian) jdants in a greenhouse but checked on 
other material. The direction of convolutions formed in Isolated fibers is 
determined entirely by the spiral reversals of wall construction. Certain 
ciiemical relationships are indicated by the facts that the w^all does not fall 
into convolutions following mere plasmolysis but does so on drying, that this 
loss of constructional water is irreversible, and that the structural relation¬ 
ships to polarized light are but little affected by strong alkalis but are readily 
abolished by acids. 

Two cases of mirror Image structure appear to exist in the fiber wall, al¬ 
though these do not necessarily imply stereo-isomerism. Tn both cases the 
surface of reversal Is at a normal to the current direction of growth. The sec¬ 
ondary wall visible structure Is showTi to form mirror Images on (»ither side 
of a reversal point. The primary wall structure is conjectured to consist of 
two concentric cylindrical layers (probably molecular), whose structures are 
mirror images. At reversal p<iints these laj^ers are presumed to change places. 

The structures formerly termed slow spirals are designated ns slip spirals. 
The slip spirals seem to be invariably opposed to the pit spirals, thus resembling 
cleavage planes. The single slip spiral of the cotton s<H‘ondary v/all is con¬ 
sidered equivalent to the twinned slip spirals of wood cells, and it exists as 
a twin In the primary wall. 

The numlier of structure reversals In the wall of one filler cell fluctuates 
around a mode of about 30, indicating that a tendency to the formation of one 
complete (double) reversal daily during growth in length is still a possible 
view. The full number is present as soon as secondary thickening begins. No 
means for demonstrating the presumed reversals in the primary wall have yet 
been devised. 
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Two helical spirals were found, one seen in both primary and secondary wall 
* (sUp spiral) at 70® being twinned right- and left-handed in the former only, 
while the other in the secondary wall, called the pit spiral, apiteurs to have a 
constructional angle of 29®, subsequently reduced by torsion during growth in 
thickness. The tangents of these angles happen to stand almost exactly in 
the ratio of 4:1, which suggests polymerization, as does also the change in 
number of extinction positions. Some tentative speculations as to Its ultimate 
structure are made, in terms of a space-lattice hypothesis. 

In the introduction, attention is called to the spongy structure of^ the cotton 
cell wall, the specific gravity of which is nearer to 1 than to the value of 1.55 
accepted for cotton cellulose itself. 

Citric acid as a source of carbon for certain clrtus fruit-destroying 
fungi, A. F. Camp (Ann, Missouri Bot, Gard., 10 {1928), No, S, pp, 213^^8, pi, 
1, figs, 21), —The work reported here was undertaken with the idea that the 
fungi which rot citrus fruits probably show some peculiar metabolic adapta¬ 
tions to life in such an acid environment as that furnished by the citrus fruits 
in general, and particularly by lemons. In tlie first part of this paper con¬ 
siderable space is devoted to the methods utilized in this research, as well as 
to some notes on the chemistry and occurrence of citric acid. In the execu¬ 
tion of the physiological side of the work the utilization of citric acid as a 
source of carbon for fungi is the special phase considered. 

An improved method for the determination of citric acid said to be especially 
applicable to culture solutions lias been offered, and the application of the 
wet combustion method for the determination of total carbon to^ physiological 
work has been indicated. A number of fungi which attack citrus fruits have 
been studied with regard to their ability to utilize citric acid as a source of 
carbon, with the general result that none of the fungi was found to thrive on 
citrates as the sole source of carbon, though citmte mixtures adjusted to a 
favorable pH proved to be efficient supplementary carbon sources, when used 
with small quantities of dextrose, for all the fungi used, with the exception of 
PenioUUmi digitaimi and Phomopsis citri. After a mat had been grown on 
dextrose, free citric acid was utilized readily by Penicillium stolomferum, Peni- 
cillium sp., and Aspergillus sp.; less readily by ScleivtMa lihertiuua; and 
slightly or not at all by mats of Diplodia natalensis, Phomopsis dtri, Alter- 
naria citri, Alternaria sp., and Penicillium digitatwn. The respoitse of the 
fungi in this respect was coordinate with their tolerance of the H-ion concen¬ 
tration. Studies were carried out with other fungi named. Acidic and alco¬ 
holic products were formed under unfavorable environmental conditions, such 
as lack of oxygen and unfavorable pH. 

It is pointed out that tolerance or utilization of free citric acid is probably 
not an important factor in the specialized parasitism of such fungi as Phomopsis 
citri, Penicillium digitatum, A. citri, Alternaria sp., 8, Hbertiana, and D, mtalen- 
sis, but that it probably is a factor in the destructive rotting of injured fruit 
by numerous fungi which cause this final collapse. Under suitable environ¬ 
mental conditions P. stolonifermn, Penicillium sp., and Aspergillus sp. would 
probably come In the latter category. 

Development and biology of the Protomycetaceae, G. von BthtsN (BeUr, 
Kryptogamenflora SchAveisi, 5 (1922), No, 8, pp, pis, 2, figs, The 

four main parts of this contribution deal with forms of the genus Protomyces 
inhabiting, respectively, Umbelliferae and Oompositae, and with species of 
Protomycopsis and of Yolkartia. 

^Longevity in spores of Asperglllhs oryzae and Rhlzopus nigrloans« A. 

itfcCBiCA {Science, 58 {192$), No, 1608, p, 426 ),-^Ab a contribution to the lon¬ 
gevity of spores, the author reports experiments with A, oryzae in which conl^ 
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dial material collected in 1897 was In 1919 inoculated into nutrient media and 
the organism developed upon every medium tried. The longevity of R. nigricans 
was also unintentionally demonstrated, the spores of that fungus having found 
entry into the original culture. 

Winter Injury of brambles, J. K. Shaw, F. W. Mokhe, and O. L. Clakk 
{Massachusetts 8ta. Rpt. W22, pp. 8a, 9a).—Other experiments having shown 
some differences In the composition of twigs and canes of currants, gooseberries, 
and blackberries due to different fertilizers, samples of wood growth were 
taken for analysis from the two potash plats. Pentosan determinations failed 
to indicate a higher content on the hardier plants grown on the sulphate plat. 

GENETICS. 

Polymorphism in pure lines of Petunia, M. Sachs-Skatjnska (Pam. Zakl. 
Genetycz. Szkoty Ql6ivnej Gasp. iViejitk. ( U^m, Inst, 06n6lique, Hcole Sup^r. 
Ayr. Varsovie), No. 1 pp. pL J, figs. 2). —Technical descriptions 

are presented for two pidyniorphic strains of Petunia found in 1914 in an ap¬ 
parently stable variety of P. violacea wht>se ilower.s were uniformly specked 
with reddish violet and were of constant shape. On the other hand, the indi¬ 
viduals of the polymorphic strains showed a wide range in color and shape, 
all the way from normal to an entirely new form having a narrowed corolla of 
variable sliape, with violet throat surmounted wjth a ring and spots of reddish 
violet. The author .states that the cause of tliese mutations is nonhereditary 
and unknown. 

A mutant of the Old Kiigllsli rat, F. A. K, Chew {Jour. Heredity, {1928), 
No. 8, pp. 220-222. fig. 1). —1'he o«curivnce and behavior In hertslity of a mu¬ 
tant of the Old English Black rat (Mas rattus rattus). having black eyes, a 
creamy wldte body, and slaty colored ears and tail, are described. These speci¬ 
mens were found wild and have been crossed with botli wild black and wild 
white bellied agoutl.s behaving as a recvssive character in each case. Matings 
between the mutants, both by H. O. Brooke, the discoverer, and by the author 
at the animal breeding research department of the University of Edinburgh, 
have shown that tliey breed true, lu the crosst's some of tlie specimens pro- 
duccHl varied in body color to pale fawn. The mutiuits would not mate with 
the fancy white rat, M. norvcgicus. 

On the offspring of rabbit does mated with tw'o sires simultaneously, 

S. KoPEd {Jour. Genetics, IS {192S), No. 3, pp. 371-382, fig. /).—This is an Eng¬ 
lish report of the experiments previously noted (E. S. R., 49, p. 2t>0), with 
additions to the numbers of offspring produced where only one sire was 
effective. 

The inheritance of degrees of spotting in Holstein cattle, L. 0. Dunn, H. 
F. Webb, and M. Schneideh {Jour. Heredity, U {1923), No. 5, pp. 229-240, figs. 
7). —The results of a study of the inheritance of the amount of s])Otting in Hol¬ 
stein cattle, made at the Connecticut Storrs Experiment Station from the 
records of the Holstein-Frlesian Association, are reported. The amount of 
black on an animal was determined by the number of squares of coordinate 
paper required to cover it wdien the coordinate paper was placed on the out¬ 
line of the^ record of the^olors of the animals kept by the Holstein-Frlesian 
Association. The total outline of each animal occupied about 950 squares. 

In making the study, approximately 50 offspring of each of 3 bulls desig¬ 
nated as light <50 squares of black), medium (350 squares of black), and dark 
(900 squares of black) were studied as to the number of units of black mak¬ 
ing up the color pattern of each offspring and the dam of each. A compari¬ 
son of the amount of black on the two sides of the 294 animals studied 
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showed that a correlation of 0,971 ±0-002 existed. Some evidence from a com¬ 
parative study of the coats of males and females indicated that the males 
were slightly darker than the females. In respect to the relation of the units 
of black in the pattern of the sice and dams to the offspring, the averages of 
the parents and offspring, resi)ectively, of the 3 bulls were 220 and 201, 449 
and 430, and 623 and 638. The average grades of the dams mated with each 
bull were approximately equal. The relation of the amount of black on the 
dams and offspring was studied by correlation. In the case of the matings 
with the light bull the coefficient was 0.61 ±0.06, with the medium bull 
0.05±0.1, and with the dark bull 0.34±0.08. 

The authors state that these results Indicate a partial dominance of the 
dark spotting, and as further evidence matings and offspring were grouped 
and the results presented below. The grades used in the table were light 
0”249 units of black, medium 250-699, and dark 700-949 units of black. 

Results of crosses among Holstein cattle of various grades of spotting. 


Parents. 

Oflfspriug. 

Light 

(0-249). 

Medium 

(260-090). 

Dark 

(700-949). 

Mean grade 
ofbpnng. 

1 

light e X light 9. 

13 

2 


12&. 00+81.80 

Light d* X dark 9.... 

1 

7 


431.26+31.24 

Light 9 Xdarkc?. 

3 

12 

6 

565.95+33.86 

Medium 9 X medium .. 

! 6 

13 

2 

457.80+32.38 

Medium 9 X light cf... 

20 

7 i 


175.00+15.77 

Medium i X light 9.. 

; 3 

6 1 

2 

37a 00+50 98 

Medium 9 X dark J ... 

1 3 

7 i 

14 

677.09+34.21 

Medium cf X dark 9. 

! 2 1 

10 

0 

500.67+87.12 

Dark J X dark 9.. 

'. i 

1 j 

4 

795.00+5011 


Quantitative determinatlon.s of nongenetic variation could not be made, but 
the indications were that more or less nongenetic variation was also operative 
in determining the coat pattern. 

Inheritance of growth habit, podi color, and flower color in soy beans, 
r c. M. W(K)DWQBTH {Jour. Amef. 8oc. Agron., 15 (192S), No. 12, pp. 481-495, pis. 
2, figs. 3 ).—Two types of growth habit in soy beans, a tall luxuriant growing, 
late maturing type and a low, compact, early maturing type, are described 
from studies at the Wisconsin Experiment Station. Genetically the two types 
behave as allelomorphic character.s, the first being dominant. The genetic dif¬ 
ference between them appears to he determined by a single factor pair, 8 s. 

Dark colored and light colored pods constitute an allelomori)hic pair of char¬ 
acters, dark h«dng dominant to light and differing from it by a single factor 
I)air, L 1 . Purple (colored) and white flower color constitute a simple Men- 
dellan pair of characters, purple being dominant to white. The factor pair, 
W w. Is proposed. Perfect correlation apparently exists between flower color 
and stem color, purple flowers always accompanying purple stems, and white 
flowers, green stems. 

The inheritance of the number of boll loculi^ cotton, S. O. HABUkro 
(BiiA. Cotton Indus, Research Assoc., Shirley InsWuem., 2 (1925), No. 26, 
pp. 546-552).—drosses between three strains of Bea Island cotton and between 
thre^ types of West Indian perennial cotton and a pure type of Upland, in- 
giving various types of loculus number, are described. The author ccmcUldes 
giat meristic characters are inherited, and thht there is strong evidence that 
results can be interpreted on a factorial basis. 
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Correlatloii of characters in Texas cotton, H. Dunlavy {Jour. Amer. 8oc. 
Agron., 15 No. 11, pp. Observations on 1G7 cotton plants re¬ 

vealed the following correlations: Lint index and weight of seed 0.704±.0208, 
boll size and weight of seed 0.664±.0338, i)ercentage of o-lock bolls and boll 
size 0.533±.0577, weight of seed and lint percentage —0.529±.037G, boll size 
and lint index 0,48±.0461, lint percentage and staple —'0.445±.0419, weight of 
seed and staple 0.42G±.0428, and boll size and lint percentage —0.394±.0500. 
Of the possible 6 characters, boll size correlates with 4, weight of seed 4, lint 
percentage 3, staple 2, lint index 2, percentage of 5-lock bolls 1, and seeds i>er 
lock with none. 

Correlation between certain characters of the Green Mountain Irish po¬ 
tato, T. K, WoiJj’fi {Jjiur. Amur. 8oc. Agron., 15 (1923), No. 11. pp. 467-^70). — 
No relation seemed to exist l)etween the yield of nruirketuble tubers and the 
tuber characters of Green Mountain potatoes studied at the Virginia Experi¬ 
ment Station. However, the yield of marketable tubers had a high, i)osltive 
(‘orrelation with the number of tubers produce<l and a significant negative cor¬ 
relation with the yield of noniuurketable fullers. 

The correlation of the numb<*r of eyes with length, volume, and \ve:ght of 
the tuber was high and positive. However, the correlation with circumference, 
width, and thi<*kness of the tuber, the number of tubers prodU(*ed. yield of 
marketable tubers, and yield of nonnmrketable tubers was insignificant. 

The weight of tubers was apparently closely correlated in a pc»sitive manner 
with length, circumference, width, and thickness of tubers. The correlation 
with the number of tubers produ(*ed was sliglitly significant, but m»t significant 
as regards the yield of nonmarketable tubers. 

Linkage relations in the cotton plant, K. I. Tii.voaxi (Agr. Jour. JnJia.'IS 
(1923), No. 6, pp. 572-579. fig. 1). —of single, double, and trijde linkage in 
(*oUon are described. Crosses between No Lint, a naked seed cotton, and Lone 
Star, Acala, and Texas Rust gave indications that the factors naked seed and 
low lint percentage and their alleloniorphs fuzzy seed and high lint are com¬ 
pletely linked without any crossover, which accounts for the absence of double- 
recessive fxizzy low type. In No LintXTexas Ru.st (naked low widteXfuzzy 
high yellow) the factor for lint color considered in relation to the other two 
factors seems to display simple Meudelian inlieritance, hut the factors for simmI 
fuzziness and amount of lint show complete linkage. In (*ros.ses of Red Leaf 
with Durango, Acala, and Rowden cotton the red coloraticai of the plant was 
found to be linked with cluster habit of fruiting as seen in Red I^nif, and 
(vlc^e versa) gret»n color of the plant is linked with noneluster habit of fruiting. 
In No LintXRed I^eaf four factors are involved, and three systems of linkage 
aro found. It is thought that linkage such as described may be of great 
importance In breeding types of cotton of commercial value. 

Concerning hybrids between cabbage and kale, E. MalinoWvSki (Pam. 
Zakl. Genetyez. Szyoly Qldwm j Go^p, Wiejsk. {M6m. I nut. G^idlique filcole 
Bup^r. Agr. Varaovio), No. 1, (1921). pp. 1-14. />/•<?. 6. fig». 2), —liinkage was ob¬ 
served in the F* generation of hybrids between heading types of cabbage and 
curly-leafed forms such as kale. The heading character was found to be in¬ 
variably linked with n^curltng leaf characters. Rt^ciprocally, nemheading 
was always associated vnra curly leaves. The Fi generation was Intermediate 
in respect to these characters, while the Ft contained plants that resembled 
either parent and all gradations between them. As a result of the studies, a 
suggested genetic constitution is proposed for cabbage and kales in respect to 
heading and leaf characters. 

Hie Internode length and number of spikelets in some wheat hybrids, 
B. Kajanxjs (Hereditas, 4 ii923). No. 3, pp. 290-340 ).—Studies on internode 
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length of spikes and number of splkelets in crosses between Triticum vulgar^ 
and T. speHia^ T, turgidunij and T. dicoccum, and reciprocal crosses between 
T, ampactum and T, spelta are detailed. Three generations were analyzed. 

In T. vui gave XT, spelt a the spelta plants had a greater intemode length 
and fewer splkelets than the corresponding vulgare plants. The heterozygotes 
were intermediate in both resi)ects, yet tending toward the internode length 
of T, spelta and the spikelet number of T, vulgare, 

RecIproc*al crosses of T, compactumXT, spelta gave rl.se to compactum, 
spelta. vulgare, and com pact o-si)elta groups of hornozygotlc types, as well as to 
different kinds of heterozygotes. The results obtained for spelta amd vulgare 
resembled those in T, vulgareXT, spelta, the spelta gene obviously causing an 
increase in the Inteimode length and a decrease in the number of splkelets. 
The eompactum gene seemed to act contrariwise, for compactum tyiies had a 
smaller internode length and more splkelets than the corresponding vulgare 
types. The si>elta gene behaved similarly in the presents and in the absence 
of the compactum gene, which had equally the same effect concerning the 
spelta gene. The homozygotic influence of the compactum gene seemed about 
as large as that of the spelta gene, thus the types of compacto-si)elta resembled 
the corresponding vulgare types as to Internode length and number of splkelets. 
The heterozygotic effect of the spelta gene W'as rather small in progenies homo- 
zygotic as to the compactum gene. 

In T, vulgareXT. iurgidum] iurgldum. durum, vulgare, and siwltoides groups 
of homozygotic types were obtained. Some forms with very narrow* outer 
glumes, resembling vulgare in otlier respects, are called lanceolutum. The 
internode length was rather small in turgldum and durum types, greater in 
vulgare, and still greater in spehokle.s. On the (‘ontrary, the number of spike- 
lets was generally large in iurgldum and durum types, smaller in vulgare, and 
particularly small in speltoides. 

In T. vulgareXT. dicoccum, dlcoccuin, vulgare. and spelta types appeared. 
The spelta tyi)es w^ere probably formed through the combination of a spelta 
gene fn)in the T. dieocrum parent and the vulgare gene belonging to the other 
parent. Some f<)rms resembling vulgare, with very flat and dense spikes, are 
called conipressum. The internode length of dicoccum was generally small. 
In si)elta the Internode length was generally great, whereas the vulgare 
progenies formed a series connecting the other groups. The number pf spike- 
lets w*as rather large in dicoccum, yet reduceil In later forms, smaller In vul¬ 
gare, and still smaller in spelta. 

Natural crossing in winter wheat, li. J, OAiiBica and K. S. Quesknrerry 
(Jour. Amen Soa. Agron., J5 (1923), No. 12, Examination of 1,461 

plant row's, grown in 1922 from selections matte in 1921 from 19 varieties of 
wdnter wheat at tlie West Virginia Experiment Station, showed about 4 per 
cent to be of hybrid origin, indicating clearly that natural crossing had taken 
place. Studies of Fi plants indicate that for the year 1921, under the condi¬ 
tions described, tliere was less than 1 per cent of natural crossing. 

Inheritance of resistance to black stem rust in crosses between varieties 
of common wheat, L. E. Mrlchcbs and J. H. Parker (A6«. in Phytopathology, 
12 (1922), No. 1, pp. 31, 32 ).—^The results are given of the study of crosses made 
between rust-resistant and susceptible varieties of lAeat when inoculated with 
a strain of Puccima graminU tritici, to which the variety Kanred was resistant. 
In the Fs generation, 1,875 plants w'ere classed as resistant and 546 as sus* 
ceptlble. An F^ generation of approximately 1,750 plants was grown, and the 
results show that in the varieties used rust resistance is determined by a idngle 
factor difference and that resistance is dominant and suseeptlbility is re- 
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The inheritance of resistance to several biologic forms of Puccinia gra- 
minis tritici in a cross between Kanred and Marquis wheats, O. S. Aamodt 
(Ahs. in Phutopaihologp, 12 (1922), No, U p- 32). —In a cross between these va- 
lieties of wheat, one of which is resistant and the other susceptible to several 
biologic forms of rust, the Fa generation was inoculated with one of the biologic 
t<»rms, and the plants were either immune or completely susceptible, there being 
no intermediates. 

Correlated inheritance in wheat of winter-spring habit of growth and 
rust resistance, O. *S. Aamodt (Ahs, in Phytopaiholopy, 12 (1922), No 1, pp. 32, 
S3) —The results are briefly given of an experiment undertaken to produce a 
lust-reslstunf spring wheat by crossing the varieties Kanred and Marquis. 

Introductory: The general morphological and physiological importance 
of the oestrous problem, 0, It. Stockari> (.4mcr. Jfmr. Anat., 32 (1923), No. 
3, pp, 277-J985).—This is a brief survey of the relation of tlie oestrous cycle to 
other morphological and physiological chaiigc*s. special attention being given 
to ovulation. 

Oestrus in mammals from a comparative point of view, G. X. Papamco- 
1 .A 0 U (Amet\ flour. Anat., 32 (1923), No. S, pp. 285-292). —The conditions reia> 
tlve to the oestrous cycle in different mammals are compared, and it is shown 
that though similarity exists, considerable variation also occurs in the recur¬ 
rence of oestrum (poly^>estrum and monoestrum), the relation to coitus and 
ovulation, duration and conditions surrounding prooestriim. length of cycle, 
etc. The cause of oestrum is somewhat speculative, but practically all agree 
that It Is located In the ovary. 

The need of further studies on oestrum in a greater number of animals is 
also suggested. 

Racial and familial cyclic inheritance and other evidence from the 
mouse concerning the cause of oestrous phenomena, E. Ali.kn (Amcr. Jour. 
A not., 32 (1923), No. 3, pp. 293-304, ftffx. 6), —The length of the oestrous cycle 
in more than 00 mice has been studied at the Wasliington Vnlversity, St. 
I.rouis, and it has been found that the usual cycle of 4 to 0 days may vary by 
the occurrence of an unusually long dioestrous interval, resulting in an 8-da.v 
or more cycle or by a continuation of oestrum for - or more days. 

The modal length of 503 cycles based on different strains of mice was 4.5 
days, but the cycles varied in different colored strains, the modes being 4 days 
for albino.s and blacks, 5 days for yellows and grays, and nearly 0 days for 
browns. The average oestrous cycles of four albino litter sisters, however, 
were 4.8. 4.8, 4.9, and 4.9, after eliminating seven long cycles which averaged 
9.8 days. The variation of different strains and of different families In the 
same strains suggests the operation of genetic factors in controlling the length 
of the oestrous cycle. 

The author discusses other causes of oestrum, and concludes that neither 
the interstitial cells nor the corpora lutae are restwusible hut that the matur¬ 
ing follicles secrete hormones wdilch are the direct cause. With the cooperation 
of E. A, Dolsy such a substance has been isolated from the follicles of hog and 
cattle ovaries which causes typical oestrous changes when injected into spayed 
animals. 

The mechanism of thp sexual cycle with special reference to the corpus 
luteum, L. Ix>eb (Amer, Jour, Ant., 32 (1923), No. 3, pp. 305-343).—Bused on 
the results of experiments carried on by the author and others, mostly with 
rats, rabbits, and guinea pigs, the relation of the corpus lutemn to the sexual 
cycle Is discussed. 

The eiMeuce indicates that there are a number of factors tending to regu¬ 
late the different parts of the sexual cycle, but that the secretions of the corpus 
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luteum apparently dominate the second phase and to a large extent the i)eriod 
of pregnancy, as well as tending to inhibit prooestnim, heat, and ovulation. 
Thei’e is also an interrelatlonalilp between the secretions of different organs. 
The presence of a corpus luteum prevents ovulation, produces proliferation of 
the mammary gland, and is responsible for the development of the decidua and 
placentomata, whereas pregnancy, the removal of the uterus, and lactation 
tend to preserve the corpus luteum in the ovary for an extra long period. 
Nidation of the egg may occur without the function of the corpus Uiteum and 
without decidual tissue, but success Is more certain if the production of decidua 
has occurred. Tlie removal of the corpus luteum from the i>regnant animal 
allows ovulation to occur, which may lead to circulatory disturbances followed 
by hemorrhage and necrosis in the more rapidly formed new tissues. 

The oestrous cycle in the opossum, C. Hartman {Amer, Jour, AMU, 32 
(1923), No. 3, pp. 353-421, figs. 76') .—The stages of the oestrous cycle in the 
opossum are described in detail from a study of over 1,000 females at the 
University of Texas. Comparisons are also made with the stages In other 
animals, especially marsupials. 


HELD CKOFS. 

Correlation between the appearance of seed and Its germinating and 
yielding capacity, A. Frisak (Meld. Norgea Lnvdhr. HMiskolc, No. 4 (1923), pp, 
189-236, figs. 20 ).—Studies were made in the greenhouse and in the field of the 
seed value of beans of one particular crop but varying in quality as indicated 
b3' shriveling, defonnity, discoloration, fiintiness, and dryne.ss. 

An Increase in the shriveled condition of the seed lowei'ed the weight of the 
plants produced. Plant volume was found closely related to plant weight and 
plumpness of the seed to yielding capacity. A depiH^ssion in the end of the 
seed, resulting from cniwding In the pod, redu(»ed the seed vaule to a slight 
extent hut apparently somewhat more when the depression occurred at the 
germ end. 

A darkened area around the hilum, dark spots distributed over the seed, and 
discolorations of dark brown, dark red, and greenish brown reduced the germi¬ 
nating and other qualities of the seed quite percc‘ptibly. Hard and translucent 
seeds ranked high in weight of plants produced and in yield, and also gave a 
relatively high weight i^er thousand seeds. Light and dry seeds, and seeds 
brownish violet in color did not germinate in any of the tests. 

The determination of the weight per thousand seeds showed that the greater 
the shriveled condition of the seeds the smaller w’as the weight of the seeds and 
tlie weight of the plants produced from them. While greater weight, together 
with other seed charuc^ters, increased the yield, the weight of the seed by itself 
did not indicate yielding capacity when the seed showed unusual coloring or 
other abnormal characters. 

The germination tests did not disclose the possibility of production very 
definitely, but in all Instances low germination was followed by low yields. The 
result showed further that as viability declined plant weight and production 
also declined. 

A study of nodule development on the roots indfeated that the number of 
nodules produced seems to be determined by the geneml vigor of the plant 

Effect of weight of seed npon the resulting crop, W. E. Bb]bnchi.bt (Ann. 
Appl BM., 10 (1923), No! 2, pp. 223-240, figs. 5; ah$. in Botham$ted EwpU 8ki., 
Borpenden, RpU 1921-1922, p, 29 ),—Experiments with barley and peas, in 
which the competitive factors were eliminated as far as possible, showed that 
fifstcady and considerable rise occurs in the dry weight of the plants as the 
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initial weight of the seed Increases. This takes place with both limited and 
abundant food supply. The efficiency index (rate percentage of increase per 
day) falls gradually as the weight of the seed rises. With prolonged periods 
ot growth this tends ultimately to counterbalance the initial advantage 
gained by plants from the heavier seeds, but, with such annual crops as cereals, 
roots, and peas, harvesting occurs before this equilibrium is reached, leaving 
the advantage with the heavier seeds. The relative development of shoot and 
root is influenced to some extent by the initial weight of the .seed but may vary 
with the species and with the amount of available food. The results are 
thought to lend support to the practice of advocating the use of large iieavy 
seed, especially with annual crops. 

[Field crops work in South Carolina] (South CaroUim Sta, Rpt. 1024, pp, 
57, 58, 51-69, 58, 59, 61, 62, 65-65, 65-67, figs. 5).—The progress (E. S. R., 48, p. 
828) is reported of variety tests with cotton, com, wheat, soy beans, and rice; 
breeding work with cotton, corn, velvet beans, peanuts, i>otatoes, and sweet 
potatoes; comparison of certified and noncertlfied potatoes (E. S. R., 50, p. 536) ; 
field trials of miscellaneous grasses and legumes; fertilizer studies with cotton; 
and pasture experiments. Organic nitrogen was found superior to inorganic 
nitrogen as a fertilizer for potatoes, and potassium chlorid gave better returns 
than potassium sulphate or kainit. 

Practical guide to tropical agriculture.—II, Extensive culture: Peanuts, 
cacao, coflfee, sugar cane, A. FAX>cnf:RE ((Utidc Pratique d*Agriculture Tropi¬ 
cals. — II,LesQrand€S Cultures: VArachide, he Caraoper.he Cafdier, T/t Cannnv 
d Sucre. Paris: Augustin Challamel. 1922, voh 2, pp. VIII A-468, figs. 60 ).—Part 
1 of this work has been noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 022). The present volume is 
concerned with the history and origin, environmental and cultural needs, 
management, pests, harvest, and utilization of peanuts (E. S. R., 46, p. 32), 
cacao, coffee, and sugar cane. 

[The Woburn field experiments, 1922], J. A. Vofxcker (Rothamsied 
Expt. 8ta., Harpenden, Rpt. 1921-1922, pp. 61-69 ).—Field crops investigations 
are reported on in continuation of earlier work (E. S. R., 48, p. 227). 

The highest grain yields in the continuous wheat experiments xvere 18.3 bu. 
with 1,792 lbs. of straw from the plat receiving sui>erphosphnte and sodium 
nitrate, and 16.7 bu. with 1,892 lbs. of straw from the plat receiving minerals 
and ammonium sulphate. THe untreated checks averaged 8.5 bu. of grain and 
784 lbs. of straw% with rape dust there was produced 13.5 bu. of grain and 
1,480 lbs, of straw, and with barnyard manure only 10.8 bu. and 1,532 lbs. 
With mineral manures alone there w'as returned 7.7 bu. of grain and 1,024 lbs. 
of straw. 

Despite an unfavorable season, barley grew^ better than usual, producing the 
highest crop since 1917. The plat receiving barnyard manure again produced 
the maximum yield on the continuous barley plats, 38,3 bu. of grain and 
2,204 lbs. of straw, and this was followed by a plat receiving minerals and 
sodium nitrate in alternate years, with m.S bu. of grain and 2,190 lbs, of straw. 
The untreated plats averaged 13.7 bu. of grain and 1,079 lbs. of straw per 
acre. Unlike the results with wheat, rape dust gave only a poor crop. As in 
previous years, potash seemed to benefit the barley more than did phosphate. 
The striking results showing the influence of lime Indicate that lime is a neces¬ 
sity not only where ammonium sulphate is used continually, but is also of 
value where sodium nitrate has been similarly used. 

The imults of fertilizer tests with malting barley and potatoes and rotation 
and green manuring experlm^ts are also n^rted on. 

Alum nnmhetf (Philippine Apr., IB (1925), No. 8-^, pp. 101-170, pU. 15, 
Agi. 4 )„—Contributions from the College of Agriculture of the University of the 
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Philippines in this pumber are as follows: A Study on the Germination of 
.gVbaca Seeds, by L. G. Ferrer and R. B. Espino; Absorption of Complete Culture 
Solutions by Abaca Roots with Reference to Growth of Branch Roots, by R- B. 
Espino and S. Crujs; Soil Moisture Requirements of Young Abaca Plants, 
by P. Hernais and R. B. Espino; A Preliminary Study of the Salt and Fer¬ 
tilizer Needs of the Young Abaca Plant, by R. B. Espino and B. O. Vlado; 
Foliar Transpiring Power of Different Varieties of Abaca Grown at the College 
of Agriculture, by P. Gavarra and R. B. Espino; Comparative Study of Fibers 
Produced by Six Varieties of Abaca when Grown in Los Bafios, I~II, by R. B. 
Espino, F. Esgiierra, and J. C. Reyes; and Comparison of Forty-sev4Bn Varieties 
of Abaca Grown under Los Bahos Conditions, by R. B. Espino and T. Novero. 

Varieties of com for South Dakota, A. N. Hume (South Dakota Sin, Bui. 
204 (1023), pp. 390-Blly ftps. 8 ).—The characteristics and behavior in tests and 
elsewhere of the outstanding corn varieties in the Stale are des<?ribed. Alta 
(a selection from Minnesota 13), Minnesota 13, Fulton Yellow Dent, Silver 
King (Wisconsin 7), Wimple Yellow Dent, and Reid Yellow Dent api>ear to be 
adapted in the order given to succc^ssive sections from north to south in the 
State. The origin of All Dakota, a yellow dent corn for the northern half of 
the State, Is told briefly. 

The tabulations appended arc probably records of the annual precipitation 
at the station and substations. 

[Cotton investigations in South Carolina] (South Carolina Sta. Rpt. 1923, 
pp. 29‘-^6, 37, 61, fig. 1 ).—Cotton spaced from 6 to 12 in. apart in rows from 
3 to 3.0 ft. apart generally gave highest yields in spacing tests during three 
years. Seed delinted with sulphuric acid came up quicker and the plants 
made heavier first pickings and total yields timn seed either rolled in soda, 
delinted with hydrochloric acid gas, (»r de!lu((xl at the pll mill. The gain is 
thought to be probably due largely to disease control by the sulphuric acid 
treatment 

A complete fertilizer has given the most rapid fruiting and tlie earliest 
maturity. Maximum yields and the very earliest cotton were produced in 
1923 where from 5 to 6 per cent of nitrogen and 8 per cent of phosphoric acid 
were used. Large applications of potash delayed maturity. Preliminary tests 
indicated that the time of application of sodium nitrate does not materially 
affect earliness except where tlie soil lacks nitrogen. 

It was generally observed that Trice, Acala, Sugar Loaf, King, and Light* 
ning Express started fruiting first; Trice, Acala, and Carolina F'oster set fruit 
most rapidly during the early part of the season; and Carolina Foster, ^ugar 
Loaf, Salisbury, Trice, and Cleveland set the most bolls per plant. 

Pulling off the first squares apparently stimulated the growth of the plant 
and resulted in increased square formation, but there w^as a net loss in the 
number of bolls produced. Pruning squares either early in the season or later 
does not seem to influence either the rapidity with wiiich the individual buds 
and bolls develop or ti»e length of time between blooming and the opening of 
the boll. Studies from 1912 to 1910 showed tliat wjuares formed in June and 
early July develop more rapidly than those formed later, and Imlls develdpad 
from tlie early squares mature sooner timn tliose from later squares. 

In both the Cleveland and Webber varieties the bolls reached thoir full 
size in 18 days: Data on rapidity of development suggest that boils ought to 
he practically immune to weevil atta(4c after they are from 12 to 14 days old. 
Studies on the resistance of bolls to puncture indicate that it would be diiteldt 
^or weevils to penetrate the inner layer of Uie bull wall after about two je^^ks. 
According to determinations made by C. A. Ludwig, the Webber hoH bardeiNed 
more rapidly than the Cleveland boll 
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Varietal leaders (B. S. R,, 48, p. 629) in 1928 at the station were Lightning 
Express, a Cook strain, Acala, and Cleveland; at the Pee Dee Snbstatlon, 
Cleveland strains, Carolina Foster, College No. 1, and Mexican Big Boll; and 
at the Coast Substation, Cleveland and College No. i: 

[Cotton production under boll weevil conditions] Carolina Sta. 

arc, SI pp, 18-29), —These pages report practically the same informa¬ 

tion as noted above, together with recommendations for growing and poisoning 
the c'otton crop in 1924. The recommendations of the Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers (E. S. R., 50, p. 899) as to boll weevil control and cotton 
production measures for 1924 are appended. 

The coramerclal classillcation of American cotton, A. W. Palmer ( t7. S. 
Dept. Agr., Dept, Circ, 278 (1924), PP- P^^> 4. 7,9).- -The elements and pur¬ 

pose of cotton (dasslflcation are indicated, classifications according to grade, 
staple length, and character are explained, and the relation of classification to 
value is pointed out. Other topics dealt with include special conditions affect¬ 
ing the value of cotton, sampling and the handling of samples, and the in¬ 
fluence of light and weather conditions on classing. A method of pulling staple 
is described and illustrated. 

Winter flax, E. Kremer (Faserfornchung, S (1928), No, S, pp, 787-877, pis. 
2y figs. 14 ), —Cultural methods employed with winter flax are detailed, and the 
use, morphology, and anatomy of the plant are described. 

Pollination methods amongst the lesser millets, W. Youngman and S. C. 
Roy (Agr. Jour. India, 18 (192S), No. 8. pp, 589-888, figs, 6 ),—The pollination 
habits of Panicum miliarc, sawan (P. crus-galH frumentaceum), and kodon 
(PaspaJum scrobiculatum) are described. 

Report of royal commission on prickly pear, B. I). Steele et al. 
hane: Qovt., 192S, pp. pl* !)•—^Thls report of the commission appointed 

to consider the prickly pear problem in Queensland discusses infested areas, 
dissemination, and past and suggested policies for control and eradication. 
See also an earlier report (E. S. R., 83. p. 134). The estimated Infested area 
has increased from 1,5,806.429 acres in 1913 to 24.179,707 acres in 1923, or 
8»37,S28 acres per year during the decade. 

Growing rye in the. w^estern half of the United States, J. 11, Martin and 
R. W, Smith (U. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers' Bui. 1858 (1928), pp. 19, figs. .9).— 
Cultural methods and field practices considered suitable for growing rye in 
the Western States are discussed, together with notes on the adaptation, 
varieties, uses, pests, and diseases of the crop, and on its place in the farming 
system. 

The production of rye in the United States has increased rapidly during 
the past few years, due chiefly to a heavy foreign demand, high-priced labor, 
low yields of wheat, and the development of improved varieties of rye. While, 
rye Is grown largely as a cash grain crop in the western half of the United 
States, it is used also for pasture, as a green manure or nurse crop, and to 
smother weeds. 

Quality and sugar content of some sugar beet varieties, C. A. FloriAn 
(Ztsehr. ZuckeHndus. Cechoslovak. Repuh., 47 (1928), No. 25, pp. 854, 855).— 
Beets with spreading foliage contained on the average 0.65 per cent more sugar 
than those with ewt leaves, and beets with dark green foliage had 0.25 per 
cent more sugar than those with lighter leaves. Small beets had an average of 
0.55 per cent more sugar than large beets, and short beets about 0.65 per cent 
more than longer ones. Small beets were less subject to climatic conditions 
than larger beets. Long roots endured drought better than the short ones. 
Beets with many fibrous roots usually averaged 0.9 per cent less sugar than the 
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norruul beets. Beets with pronounced so-called sugar furrows contained an 
average of about 0.4 i)er cent more sugar than the other beets. 

Uba sugar cane and its sugar yields in Porto Eico« F. A. h, DoicInouez 
{P orto Pico Dept Agr, and Labor Sta. Bui 28 (1928), Spaninh ed,, pp. 60 ),— 
Tlie origin, distribution, characteristics, and cultural qualities of Uba or Kavan- 
girc sugar cane are set forth, together with comparative yields and analyses of 
the Juice at the station and at different factories on the Island. 

Kesults from several factories generally slmwed no difficulties in milling 
Uba cane or in elaborating the Juice In making crude sugar. The normal 
extraction of the sucrose was lower than with cane of ordinary varieties. The 
losses of sucrose in bagasse are low% and the losses in the elaboration of the 
juice are about normal. The higher fiber content makes the bagasse from Uba 
of higher calorific value than that from ordinary sugar cane. On account of 
the low sucrosf" content of Its Juice, Uba can not displace the varieties now 
grown on the Island. However, Its resistance and immunity to diseases attack¬ 
ing sugar cane, economical cultural qualities, and adaptation to poor soils in 
the cane areas have led the author to believe that this variety, if given proper 
trial and study, will prove an Important factor in the further development of 
the sugar industry. 

[Sugar cane experiments In British Guiana, 1021—221, J. Crautrer, «T. 

R. Harrison, and C. L. C. Roithnk (Jour, Bd. Agr, Brit, Guiana, 16 (1923), No. 

S, pp. 123’-lJiS). —The production of seeilling canes and tests of green manure 
crops are described, and the iirincipal varieties of sugar cane under cultivation 
in the colony In 1921, 1022, and 1923 are listed. Earlier work has been noted 
(E. S. R., 50, p. 134). 

The cultivation of sugar cane In Java, U. A. Quintus (London: Norinan 
Rodger, 1923, pp, NII+16i, pU. 89, figs. 81). —Part 1 of this treatise deals with 
conditions in Java and the theory of cane cultivation, discussing at some length 
soils; fertilizers; the morphology, physiology, functions, varieties, and diseases 
of sugar cane: and correlations in yields. Part 2 discusses the practice of cane 
cultivation, embracing classification of soils; cultural and field practices; pest 
control; determination of maturity; conducting cultural experiments; harvest¬ 
ing and transporting cane; management and costs; and statistics of the In¬ 
dustry. 

Advantage of limiting the number of flowers for tobacco seed, E. M. us 
Calving (Rev, Agr., Com. y Trab. ICubn'}, 6 (1923), No. lO-^ll, pp. 38-40). — 
Capsules harvested from tobacco plants with 5, 10, 20, and 40 flowers, with only 
the central spike, and wdth the whole inflorescence, had respective average 
weights of 0.439, 0.388, 0.3GG, 0.231. 0.23, and 0.19 gm. The weight per 1,000 
seed amounted to 129, 121, 109, 105, 80, and 79 mg., respectively. Germination 
J:ook a similar trend. 

Sevier wheat, G. Stetwart (Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., 15 (1923), No. 10, pp. 
385-392). —Sevier w^hcat, discovered in Sevier County, Utah, seems to be an In¬ 
termediate form between durum and common wheat, but It antedates in Utah 
the official Introduction of durum into the United States. It grows as a spring 
wheat under irrigation and as a winter wheat on the dry farm. Clark, Martin, 
and Ball (E. S, R., 49, p, 634) have apparently classified it correctly as bar* 
ing a spring habit, and yet it seems to be as winter hardy as Turkey. As 
found, it contained several distinct strains, certain of which seem to be re¬ 
sistant to black stem rust while others seem to l>e susceptible In the opinion 
of the author, this wheat is principally durum in its characteristics but seems 
to have some common wheat qualities. The great diversity of baking quali** 
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ties also snjfjjcsts n hybrid origin. Tabulations show the comparative yields, 
rust resistance, and milling and baking qualities of Sevier and other varieties 
grown in Utah. 

Climate and wheat yields at College Park, Md., W. J. Sando {Jour, Anier, 
Fine, Agrfm,, 15 {1923), No. JO, pp, 400-408^ figfi, 5).—A significant negative cor- 
relation has been found to exist between rainfall and the correctcsl yields of 
four varieties of winter wheat, Dietz I^ngbqrry, Mammoth Red, China, and 
Dawson, grown at the Maryland Experiment Station from liKKl to 1920, in¬ 
clusive. In general, yields above normal are associated with subnormal rain¬ 
fall for the months of March and May, giving Indications of the imimrtance 
of low rainfall during these months for the successful growth of the above 
varieties of winter wheat at the station. No definite relation seems to exist 
between yields of tbo varieties stndied and other climatic factors such ns snow¬ 
fall, temperature, and sunshine. In only 4 of the 12 years were yields above 
the average. The records for the other 8 years reveal the possibility for 
improvement by the proper sclectum of wlieat strains l)etter adapted to the 
climate of the region. 

The yield of wheat In England during seven centuries, M. Wiiitnky 
r.SVtracc, 58 {1923), No. 150/, pp. 320-32/,, fig. 1).—In this contrihution from the 
S. Department of Agriculture, the author considers that the low average 
yield of wheat In medieval times must be n.scrihed to the methods and to the 
system, rather than to any loss of plant food from the farm, and that the 
increased production of England to-day must be attributed to the metlmds, 
the s,^stem, and the higher average inttdligence of the farmer. 

[Certiflod seed production in Virginia], W. C. Wysor kt al. (Va. Crop 
Improvement Am^c. Ann. HptH., 1922, pp. SO, figs. 5: 2 {1923), pp. 98, figs. 17 ).— 
These publications describe the progress of seed certification in Virginia, 
detail the activities of the Virginia Crop Improvement Association, and dls- 
<*nss the requirements for tlie production of certifieil and registered seed, 
the inspection system, and marketing swd. 

Recent Indiana weeds, A. A. IIanskn (Inf/. Ararf. Sri. Pro(\, 38, {1922), pp. 
293-295 ).—Plants known to be tnaiblesoine elsewliere but not previously re¬ 
corded authoritatively as occurring In Indiana and plants not previously re- 
port(Hl ns troii])lesome weeds inclinle iiereiinial sow thistle, spotted knapweed 
{Veniaurca maculosn), perennial peppergrass or hoary cress, Mexican clover 
{RUhardia mibra), lawn i>ennywort, welted thistle {Carduus criftpvs), west¬ 
ern bromc grass {Ifromus carinatus), phacelia {Phacelia purshii), Bermuda 
grass, Johnson grass, gum plant {GHndeUa robnsta), and wild corn. 

Wild corn, a serions weed in Indiana, A. A. Hansf.n {Ind. Acnd. Sci. Pror., 
38 {1922), pp. 295, 296 ),—Wild com (Andt*opogon sorghum drummondH) is said 
to cause heavy losses to corn on overflow land along the Ohio and Wabash 
Rivers in Posey and Vanclerburg Counties, Ind., and along the Ohio River in 
Henderson County, Ky. In Posey County the only successful control method 
practiced is thorough cultivati<ni. Including regular hoeing as soon as the weed 
is large enough to be recognized. Controlling the w^eed by crop rotation does 
not seem feasible, since corn is practically the only crop the farmers will 
grow on the overflow land. The introduction and acclimatization of the 
sorghum midge is considere<l a dangerous experiment, sinc^e the insect might 
attack the sorghum crop, which is worth about $1,000,000 annually in Indiana. 
Wild corn is an annual, and it is possible that if all tlie plants were kept from 
seeding throughout a single season the pest would disappear, providing none 
of the seeds remained viable in the soli during the second winter. 
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HOETICTTITiniE. 

[Horticultural inveBtigations at the MaBsachusetts Station]« J. K. Shaw, 
A. P. Fbench and B. D. Drain Sta, Rpt. 1922^ pp, 10a^l2a, 

ISa ),—Work at the Market Garden Field Station at Lexington indicated that 
the amount of manure ordinarily used by vegetable gardeners may, if supple¬ 
mented by chemicals, be cut in half without detriment to the crop, reducing in 
some cases the cost of production. Second-year records on individual asparagus 
plants indicated that comparative production is fairly constant from year to 
year. 

Bearing apple trees in cultivation failed to bloom as heavily or to set fruit 
as well or yield as well as similar trees in sod mulch receiving an application of 
nitrate of soda. A comi>arison of grass mulch plus nitrogen, on the one bund, 
with clover plus phosphorous and potash on the other, indicated tliat clover 
residues are not sufficient to offset the value of applied nitrogen, the trees under 
the clover system of management being, apparently, handh^apped at the very 
start. Six-year-old pear trees growing in sod showed little if any response, as 
indicated by leaf color, to 800 lbs, of nitrate of soda used alone or in combina¬ 
tion with 800 lbs. of acid phosphate and 200 lbs. of sulphate of potash i^er acre. 
However, the grass beneath the trees showed a prompt resiwnse to the fertil¬ 
isers. Peach trees planted on a test field, the plats of which have a continuous 
fertilizer history of over 30 years, showed the need of both nitrogen and potash. 
The Insignificance of phosphorus was shown by the fact that trees on plats 
which had received no phosphorus in 80 years failed to show any injury. In 
fact trees in acid phosphate plats were inferior to control trees, especially those 
growing on limed areas. Weight records upon 300 apple trees couiprlsing a 
pruning experiment and dug in the spring of 1822 confirmed the general propo¬ 
sition that pruning decreases tree growth in direct relationship to its severity. 

[Horticultural InveatigationB at the South Carolina Station] {South Catv- 
Una 8ta, Rpt, 1928^ pp. 49-81f 53, 54, flga. 2 ),—Continuing the report of the pre¬ 
ceding year (E. S. R., 48, p. 689), data are presented for the 1023 season upon 
nitrate of soda tests with bearing iieach trees. Measurements of the 1923 
growth of 8-year-old Mayflow'er trees showed nn average of 18.03 in. for trees 
receiving 6 lbs. of nitrate of soda, 13.46 in. for trees receiving 4 lbs., and 7.84 
in. for trees receiving 2 lbs., while check tree.s averaged 6,09 in. Other trees 
fertilized in early spring with 2 lbs. and receiving another 2 lbs, when the 
fruit was half grown averaged a little over 11 In., about the same as other 
trees receiving an equal amount of nitrate, half applied in early spring and 
half after harvesting. In the case of 8-year-old Elberta trees, G lbs. of nitrate 
of soda resulted in an average growth of 17.48 in., as compared with 4.29 in. 
for the control trees. Contrary to the Mayflower results, Elberta trt'os receiv¬ 
ing 2 lbs. in the spring and 2 lbs. when the fruit was half grown made larger 
growth than when the second 2 lbs. was applied after harvest. Trees receiv¬ 
ing 4 lbs, of nithite of soda and bearing a heavy crop made less growth than 
other trees receiving 8 lbs. but bearing a light crop. 

Observations on 108 bunch grai)e varieties set in 1922 and 1928 showed ex¬ 
cellent growth, the older vines averaging from 8 to 20 ft. and the younger from 
2 to 10 ft. of new growth. 

A fertilizer test with lettuce at the Pee Dee Substation in 1922 showed the 
largest heads, averaging 0.7 lb„ to be produced on soil receiving 2 tons per 
acre of a 7-5-5 fertilizer. One ton of 7-5-^ fertilizer plus 200 lbs. nitrate of 
soda applied as a side application yielded the second largest heads. One ton 
of 7-5-5 alone yielded heads averaging 0.49 lb. On the no-fertilizer plat 80 
•^r cent of the plants were injured by cold, and 22 per cent shot to seed prema- 
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turely. Only 7 per cent of the fertilized plants were injured by cold, and 
in only one instance, that of the 0.5 ton of 7-5-5 plat, did more than 10 per 
cent go to seed. Celery studies indicate that winter celery does best in the 
western and spring celery in the eastern part of the State. 

[Horticultural investigations at the Kentville, N. S., Experimental Sta* 
tion], W. S. Blaib (Canada Expt, Farmi, Kentville (N. H.) Sta, Rpt. Supt 19112, 
pp. 21-55, fig, 1 ).—This report is composed largely of statistical information 
regarding the results of varietal tests of fruits, vegetables, and dowers. 

The thinning of Wagener apples resulted in a decided increase in the number 
of first-grade fruits. Comparative trials of dusts and sprays for the control 
of various apple pests led to the observation that dusting may, if properly 
done, prove as effective as spraying. During the 1922 season, apples dusted and 
sprayed with sulphur-containing materials were much brighter in appearance 
than those sprayed or dusted with copper sulphate. Examination of the fruits 
showed an average of 12.22 per cent of scab on dusted trees and 3.57 per cent 
on the sprayed trees. Insect injury was, however, somewhat less on the dusted 
trees. 

Seed stimulation, a new way to higher production, W. Gleisberq ( Deut . 
OhiL M. Oemusebau Ztg,, Woch. Ausg,, 70 (1924), 4> PP- 28, 29 ),—A report 

upon work conducted at tiie Proskau Plant Breeding Station, in which radish 
seeds of six varieties were immersed previous to planting for different lengths 
of time in a solution containing 15 [>er cent of magnesium chlorid and 15 per 
cent of magnesium sulphate. 

Weights of tlie crop harvested from 50 seeds of each treatment showed a 
marked gain as a result of tlie immersion, the higiiest yields for the six treated 
lots averaging 22fii gm. as compared with U2| gm. for untreated material. 
Two varieties were stimulated most by three hours* immersion and four 
varieties by two hours* immersion. Seed treated for three hours in pure water 
yielded more than twice that of the control lot. The results of the treatments 
consisted not only in increased leaf and root development, but also in increased' 
germination. 

Kohlrabi seed Immersed for five hours in magnesium chlorid soiutiou gave 
somewhat better germination than similar seed immersed in water for the 
same period, and weights of the above-ground part of the plants showed con¬ 
siderable gain as a result of the treatment, especially when plants were grown 
on limed soli. 

Common edible and poisonous mushrooms of Ontario, U. E. Stone (On- 
turio Dept. Agr. Bui. SOS (192S), pp. 48, figs. 61 ).—This is a revised edition of a 
previously noted bulletin (£. S. R., 39, p. 445). 

Bridge grafting, G. E. Yerkes (U, 8. Dept. Agr., FarmerBui. 1S69 (192S), 
pp. 11+20, figs. 18 ).—This illustrated publication, presenting detailed instruc¬ 
tions for bridge grafting girdled fruit trees, is a revision of and supersedes 
Farmers’ Bulletin 710 (E. S. R., 34, p. 833). 

Identification of varieties of fruit trees from leaf and other growth char¬ 
acters, W. H. Upshall (Sci. Agr., | (1924), 6, pp. 184-189, figs. 4). —In the 

belief that the methods outlined by Shaw (B. S. R., 47, p. 641) for identifying 
nursery apple trees might be applicable to other fruit species, a careful study 
was made of peach varieties commonly grown in southern Ontario. 

Leaves occurring about half way along the current season’s growth were 
found most reliable as means of distinction between varieties. Yellow flesh 
was found to be associated with a substantial amount of yellow pigment in 
the leaves, while in the white flesh varieties this coloring was almost entir^y 
lacking. Utilizing this color indicator and the difference in shape of leaf 
glands, the author was able to divide the varieties into four distinct groupa 
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The varieties within these groups were distinguished from one another by color 
of young shoots, manner of folding of the leaves, etc. It is emphasized that 
varieties should be studied as they occur naturally and not from pressed 
specimens, etc. Preliminary observations on pears and cherries indicate that 
these fruits may yield quite readily to a similar method of identiiicatlon. 

Fruits in West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, G. M. Daruow ( U. S, 
Dept, Agr, Bui 1189 {192S), pp, 82, figs, .54).—InCornmtion based upon actual 
held surveys is presented upon the fruit growing industry in West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, which area, on acci>uut of the varied topography, 
is subdivided into district fruit growing regions, the physical ancf iK)inolugl- 
cal features of which are discussed in considerable detail by the author. It 
is pointed out that disease is a very important factor, esi)ecially in the southern 
part of the area, and it is urged, therefore, that resistant varieties l)e selected 
for planting. Because of the diversity of environments and conditions existing 
over the area, an unusually large number of varieties of all fruits are grown, 
and a considerable portion of the bulletin is devoted to their description. 

The influence of potassium upon the heultli of the grape and tlie qual* 
ity of wine produced, L. Kavaz, VieaGt:;, li. Eagati;, and L. Maume (Ana. 
j^cole Natl Agr. Montpellier, n. ser., 17 {1922), No. 4, PP- 280-S06, pl». 2, figs. 
4).—Experiments carried on with the variety Grand Noir grown on Kupestris 
roots in a chalky soil rich in potassium showed that the a])plicatiou of a 22 
per cent sylvinite had a very favorable elfect on the vine, preventing the tor- 
• mation of red coloration in the leaves and Increasing production by (50 per 
cent without diminishing the quality of tlie wine. Without further applica* 
tions of sylvinite, the same vines the subsequent year showed no reddening 
of foliage, grow^th was Increased per ctent, production JIO per cent, and the 
quality of the wine 12 to 13 per cent. Golncidentally, there was found an 
increased participation of potassium in the metalK>ljsm in all parts of the 
vine, most particularly In the fruit. Sulphate of potassium and chlorld of 
liotassium did not give the same lienciiciul effects as the 22 per cent sylvinite. 
The maximum dosage used, namely, TmM) gin. of sylvinite per plant, an equiv¬ 
alent of 2,200 kg. per hectare (about one ton iK*r acre), resulted in no ap¬ 
parent injury to the idants. 

Embryo budding of the avocado, K. ItYuisoN (Jour. Heredity, 16 {192i), 
No, i, pp. SS'SJ, figs. 4). —An illustrated article describing a method of propa¬ 
gating the avocado, in which the newly started embryo of a sprouted seed is 
utilized as a bud. 

Investigations on the freezing of citrus fruit on trees, h. A. Hawkins 
(Calif. Citrogr., 9 (1924), 5, p. 163, figs. 2).—Following up laboratory stiui- 

ies, previously reported by Wright and Taylor (E. S. 11., 48, p. 730), a pre¬ 
liminary report is presented upon experiments conducted in cltru.s orchards 
It Lamanda Park, Calif., w^here orange and lemon trees Inclosed,in small 
nsiilated structures W'ere frozen by introducing air cooled below the frwzlng 
lM)int. Thermoelectric readings taken upon fruits on various parts of tiie trt‘t»s 
irhowed the freezing points of the navel orange to range between 20 and 28"" F., 
that of Valencias between 20.5 and 28.3®, and that of the lemon from 27.7^ 
to 29.5®. In respect to undercooling, the Valencia orange was found to nnder- 
cool the most and tlie lemon the least of any of the citrus siiecles used In the 
experiment 

Bod selection as related to quantity production in the Washington navel 
orange, A. D. Shamkl, 0. B, Pomesoy, and It. E. Caryl (Jour, Agr. Research 
8.}, 26 (1923), No. 7, pp. 319-^22, pis. 2), —In general continuation of earlier 
(E. S. R., 43, p. 440), the authors present yield records taken on progeny 
tf»e8 propagated In 1915 from an unproductive and from a normal limb of a 
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tree of the Thomson strain of the Washington navel orange. During the 
Initial three years of fruiting, three trees of uniiroductlve parentage yielded a 
total of 5 oranges, while two trees of nonnal parentage yielded a total of 
317 oranges. Other trees propagated from the above parent tree hy the 
California Citrus Experiment Station behaved In a like manner, records for 
1923 showing no production for trees grown from an unproductive limb and 
an average of 49 oranges per tree for those grown from a normal branch. 

The authors believe that the results Indicate that the capacity of citrus 
trees for producing fruit Is a transinittable character, capable of perpetuation 
through bud propagation, and emphasize tiie necessity of careful bud selection 
on the part of nurserymen to avoid the propagation of undesirable and worth¬ 
less strains. 

Olives, I. Tribolet (Union So. Africa Dept Apr. Jour., 7 (1923), No. 5, pp. 
i4S-46S, figs. 15 ).—^The olive growing industry is disc*iis.sed in a coniprel»ensive 
manner, Information l)eing presented relative to the botany, history, cultural 
requirements, and the manufacture and utilization of the product. 

Vegetative propagation of tea, A. A. M. N. Keuche.niuh (Dept. Latidb., 
Nijv. en Handel \Dutrh Eani Indies], Hcdcd Procfnia. Thee, S (^s. H4, (19J.i), pp. 
48, pis. 16, figs. 2; 85 (192S), pp. 16, pis. 16, fig. 1 ).—With the aid of abundant 
illustrations, infonnation is given In No. 84 on various practices involved In 
the asexual propagation of the tea plant. An English suuiinary Is ghen in 
No. 85. 

How to grow roses, if. Pyle (West Omte, Pa.: Connrd d Jones Co.. litHii, 
15. ed,, rev. and enl, pp. 180, figs. 129 ).—A revised and enlargt\l edition of a 
previously noted work (K. S. It., 49, p. 438). 

Beautifying the home grounds——for the smaller type, K. M. Lowuy (Colo¬ 
rado Sta. Bui. 290 (1924)^ pp. S-20, figs. 14 )-—This bulletin contains general in¬ 
formation concerning the improvement of home grounds, discussing the iiroper* 
arrangement of buildings, drives, and walks; flower and vegetable gardens; 
and play grounds. Directions are given for the preparation of lawns and tlie 
planting of trees, shrubs, and flowering plants, and lists of plant materials are 
presented. 

Trees and flowers of Yellowstone National Park, F. E. A. Thone (Nf. 
Paul: J, E. Haynes, 1923, pp, 70, pis. 8, figs. 102 ).—An illustrated handlwok. 

i'OBESTBT. 

Some results of experimental forest planting in northern California, 
S. B. Show (Ecology, 5 (1924)t No. 1, pp. 8ti-94 )-—In an ettort to displace 
brush, which lias occupied vast areas of potential forest land in iiortlieru 
California subsequent to the destruction of tlie original forests by tire, direct 
seeding failed, first, on account of the unusually large number of rodents pres¬ 
ent, and, second, on account of the long, hot, dry summers, which were too 
severe for the few surviving seedlings. 

Observations on 3-year-t)ld w^esteru yellow pine planted on a 2-year-old brush 
burn showed the highest survival in the full shade of young brush. Under 
similar shade conditions, l)etter survival was noted on good than on Inferior 
soil types. In 1913, u favorable year in resided to rain during the summer 
months, the survival of western yellow pine was but little affected by the 
amount of shade. 

Teats with other species Indicated tliat the need of shade decreases with 
increase In the drought resistance of the species planted. In the ease of 
Sequoia washingtonia. a species very sensitive to lack of simde, every plant 
was lost in open planting. 
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Among plants of the same age, large sized Individuals endured open exposure 
much better than did smaller specimena In respect to density of shade, con¬ 
sistently better survival was noted in the shade of dense than of open brustu 
Poorly planted trees survived better when given abundant shade. In respect 
to height growth, those trees surrounded on four sides and above with brush 
made the greatest development. 

The nipping of the terminal shoots by rodents was observed to be most 
prevalent in fall planted trees, and in respei^t to size, larger trees were less 
affected than were the smaller individuals. In time of planting tests with 
several species at the Feather Ulver Forest Experiment Station, a*consistent 
5 to 7 per cent increase in survival was recorded In favor of spring as 
compared with fall planted trees. 

High lead and reproduction in pine stand, E. N. Munns {Timberman, 25 
{1928), No, 1, pp. lit, m, figs. Studies conducted lu representative pine 
areas in the California Sierras, where high-iead and low-lead logging had 
been practiced, showed 30 per cent greater damage to reproduction on the 
part of high-lead logging, a relation which is deemed especially signUicant In 
that the larger size and consequently more valuable reproductiou suffered most 
severely. Correlated with higher absolute destruction on the part of the 
high-lead logging, there was noted an increased severity in injury to the sur¬ 
viving trees. 

Minimum requirements for reforestation, P. Z. Cavkiihill {Timbertnan, 
26 {1928), No. 1, pp. St, Si).~-An apiieul to liiiul>er!ucn to pay more attention 
to the removal of slash, the saving of seed trees, and the exclusion of iires 
subsequent to cutting. The need of deferring taxes upon forest land in order 
to encourage reforestation is also discussed. 

Reproduction with fire protection in the AdJrondacks, J. Kutkedoe, jb., 
and H. C. Belyea (Jour. Foteatry, tl {1923), No. 8, pp. 73^-787).— Examination 
of forest growth on 20 areas cut over at various dates from 1862 to 1020 and 
in no case subject to burning since cutting led to the conclusion that young 
growth is occupying the cut-over and unburned ui*eas of the spring slope type 
in the Adirondacks and will undoubtedly reclaim them to high forest stands 
of valuable species if lire Is excluded. Birch and balsam in about equal 
numbers were found to be most abundant in the reproduction. Since the 
proportion of spruce in the new stands ranges only from 10 to 15 per cent, 
a much smaller quantity than was present before cutting, it is suggested that 
silvicultural practices be so developed as to encourage the spruce, a species 
whlcii is in exceptional demand on account of its value for paper pulp and 
other forest products. 

Growth of white spruce in the Adirondacks, A. B. Recknaokl {Jour, For¬ 
estry, 21 {1923), No. 8, pp. 794, 795 ).—Measurements taken on 279 white spruce 
trees ranging from 5 to 18 in. in diameter at breast height and from 81 to 
59 ft. in height show that wiilte spruce Is capable, up to a diameter of 12 in., 
of making an annual volume giwth of better ttian 5 per cent. This figure 
indicates that under identical conditions white spruce grows more rapidly 
than does red spruce, and, since it Is of equal value to red spruce as a source 
of pulp and better adapted to nursery practice and planting, the author pre¬ 
dicts that white spruce will become increasixigly important in Adirondack 
silYicnlture. 

Forestry experiments [at the Sonth Carolina Station] {South Carolim 
Sia. Hpt 1928, pp. 56-^8, figd. 1?).—Investigations conducted at the Coast Sub¬ 
station during the past 12 years in cooperation with the U. *S. D. A. Forest 
Service, indicate that the slash pine is able to make a growth of from 10 
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to 14 ft. in 6 years. Apparently two crops of this pine can be grown during 
the life of an average person. The longleaf pine was tiie oniy species found 
able to survive annual burning over of the land and then only to the extent 
of a few scattering and generally weakened individuals. On the other hand, 
the exclusion of fires resulted iu the natural and abundant reseeding of ail 
the native pines. 

Investigations on oil palms, A. A. L. Kutoeus {Medaut tiumalra: Gen. 
hJxpt. Alg. Ver. liuhherplanters Oostkual tiumairUf 1^22^ pp. VI-\-t2o, pis. 
19f figs. 4 ).—This is a syniposiuni on the present status of knowledge concern¬ 
ing the oil palm as grown in the Dutcli East Indies. 

Latex and rubber of transplanted trees, O. de Vkiks (Arch. Ruhhercult. 
Nederland, indie, 7 Ao. 11, pp. 41[5-494)-—An examination of the latex 

obtained from trees trunsi)lanted following severe top and root pruning showed 
that the rubl>er content and the properlles of the rubber suffered no significant 
c'lmiiges as a result of this operatioii. la one case the quality of the rubber 
w^us apparently Improved as a result of transplanting. 

Notes on the forests of Quebec, G. C. Piciik (Quebec: Dept. Lands and For¬ 
ests, 1929, pp. 40 , pi. i).—Informatiou of a general nature is presented eouceru- 
ing the ownership of Uie forests, forest zones, lumber industry, reforestation, 
lire control, etc. 

Notes on forest resources of central Knrope (V. jS'. Dept. Com., Bur. For¬ 
eign and Dom. Com., Trade Inform. Bui. J52 (1929), pp. ii+itf).—This bulletin 
consists of reports from American consuls and Department of Commerce rep¬ 
resentatives on Uie extent, distribution, ownership, and general condition of 
forests and forest Industries in Yugoslavia, Eiuine, Saxony, Latvia, Poland, 
Danzig, and the Ukraine. 

Colonial woods, H. Lkcomte (Les Bois Coloniaux. Paris; Libr. Armand 
Colon, 1929, pp. IX’\‘194, figs. 29L —in this small handbook there are discussed 
the properties and aimlomlcal characters of various French colonial woods 
which liuve a marketable value. 

Useful timbers of tropical America, U. McCarty {Timbenuan, 2o (1929), 
No. 1, pp. 156-158, figs. .}).—Excluding the well-known nmhoguny and ^Spanish 
c^edar, descriptions are presented for the tree and wood characteristics of 14 
tropical species utilized by the Punumu Canal Commission in its work. 

A textbook on forest uieiisuiution, U. Mcluji (Lchrbuch der Holzmess- 
kunde. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1929, 3. cd., rev., pp. XV1-4-416, figs. 126). —^A com¬ 
prehensive text in which the scienct^ and practice of forest mensuration are 
covered in detail 

Tw'eifth annual report of the State forester to tlie governor for the year 
ending December 31, 1U22, h\ A. Eu-ioit (Oreg. Btate Forester Ann. Hpt., 
12 (1922), pp. 49, pi, 1, figs. 8).—^This is the usual administrative report (E. S. 
li.. 47, p. 346). 

Progress report of forest administration In the Jauuiuu and Kashmir 
State for the year 1921—22, T. P. SmuH {Jammu and Kashmir llndia] For¬ 
est Adt9\in, Hpt., 1921-22, pp. ii-f).—This detailed report presents, 
as usual (E. S. R., 49, p. 537), a ret^ord of the yearns activities In the administra¬ 
tion and management of the State forests. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Plant diseases (South Carolina Sta.RpL l92S,pp.46-49)^—linet accounts are 
given of a number of plant diseases observed during the period covered by 
this report, as well as of experiments for the control of some of the more 
important ones. 
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A bacterial disense of English peas, a disease of inung beans, Dlplodla boll 
rot of cotton, and a new stem blight of snap beans are reported. 

Watermelon anthrnonose and downy mildew of cucumbers and cantaloups 
yielded to thorough timely applicatlcma of Bordeaux mixture. 

Preliminary experiments are said to indicate that sulphur will not control 
the common soil diseases of the sweet potato. 

Mosaic studies, I. E. Meliius (Ahs. in Phptopathologp, 12 (1922), No, 1, p, 
42). —The author reports that Phpsalifi lonfHfoUa has been found to carry mosaic 
over winter and transmit it to tomatoes, peppers, potatoes, petunia, and several 
wild species of solanaceous plants. Stem tissues of mosaic-infected potatoes 
and tomatoes are reiK)rted to contain certain bacteria and other organisms not 
found in healthy stem tissue, and the presence of organisms in mosaic-infected 
tissue is often markedly constant and proi)ably largely responsible for the 
marked dwarfing. 

Some physiological variations in strains of Uhizopiis nigricans, L. L. 

Hautek and J. L. WEiMEii (Jonr. Apr, Research [t/. 26 192S), No. S, pp. 

aOS-SJl). —The results are given of a study of culturijs of R, nigricans isolated 
from 18 species of horticultural and other plants. All the forms were found 
to be about equally parasitic on sweet [wtatoes. With a single exception, a 
form isolated from the swret potato, all strains had an optimum temperature 
for the germination of their spores of about 31® C. The optimum temi>eniture 
for mycelial growth was found to be lower than tliat for sport? germination. 
None of the strains produced a cell-wall-destroying enzym In sufileicnt quantity 
to be detected by the methods used when grown in sweet i:M>tato decoction. 
With one exception, tlie acidity of the .sweet potato decoction was decreased. 

A seedling blight caused by Fusuriuni culmorum leteius, ,7. P. Hose (Abs. 
in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. i, p. 28). —The author reports the above fun¬ 
gus was isolated consistently from diseased seedlings of wheat, oats, t>arley, 
and rye grass obtained from different parts of Oregon. 

Studies on Septoria diseases of cereals and certain grasses, G. K. Wereh 
(Abs. in Phytopathology, 12 (1022), No. 1, p. 44). —^I'he author reports that In¬ 
vestigations conducted at the Wisconsin Experiment Station on th<? Septoria 
diseases of cereals and certain grasses indicate that there are a number of 
closely related spe<*le.s (m these hosts that differ only slightly In morphological 
character. 

Fusaria of wheat and corn, C. D. Shebbakoff (Ab.«. in Phytopathology, 12 
(1922), No. 1, p. 4o ).—Examinations made by the author of suniples of wheat 
and corn seed are said to indicate that in Teune.ssee, as well as some other 
States, the most common Fu.sarlum of wheat Is F. graminearum (Oibberella 
sauUnetii) and of corn F. monUiforme. In only u few instances was P, 
gramimanm isolated from corn seed, and F. moniUforme was not cHimmon on 
wheat seed. 

Rye resistant to leaf rust, Puccinia dispersa, E. B. Mains and C. E, 
Leighty (Abs. in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. Seed from a volun¬ 
teer plant of rye grown In 1920 are said to have produced plants allowing dif¬ 
ferent degrees of susceptibility to the leaf rust of rye when tested In the 
greenliouse. Heads of some of these plants were bagged, and the seed obtained 
were grown and inoculated with P, dispersa. The inoculated plants showed 
degrees of susceptibility from practically complete Immunity to a very high 
degree of susceptibility. 

Experiments with Haakell*s method, or the 8o-<?alIed dry lormaldebyde 
treatment for the prevention of oat smut, J. E. Howirr and R. B. Stom 
(Abs» in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, pp. 35, 36 ).—A summary is given of 
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lour years* experiineuts for the control of oat smut by the dry formaldehyde 
metliod (E, S. II., 39, p, 248), The results are said to indicate that no smut 
(.I'curred in crop from treated seed during the period covered by the experi¬ 
ments. 

Results of treating seed of spring wheat and oats with copper carbon* 
ate dust to prevent smut, E. R. Lamkkbt and I). L. Bailky (Ahn. in PhytO’ 
pathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. 86). —Treating PreliKle wheat and Victory oats 
with copiKT carbonate dust at the rate of 2 oz. per bushel c*anpletely con¬ 
trolled smut in both crops. 

Fighting black stem rust of grains by eradicating the barberry, N. F. 

Thompson and J. G. Dickson (iriAcowgin Sta. But. 357 (1923), pp. 28, figs. 
15). —The relation of the coniinon barlwirry (UerhcriH vulgarU) to the stem rust 
[Purcmia graminiH) of cereals is itoirited out and an account is given of the 
distribution of the barberry and progress made on its eradication in Wisconsin. 

Progress of the barberry eradication campaign, F. K. IvEMFrox (Ahs. iti 
Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. 33). —A brief account is given of the prog- 
rt.ss attained In the barberry eradication in 1922 in t'oloradu, lilinois. Indiana, 
Unva, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nortli Dakota, Oliio, South 
1 >akota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

The effect of rust Infection upon the water requirement of whe^at, F. 
Weiss (Ahs. in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. /, />. 31). —Wheat was grown bJ 
maturity in quartz sand cultures supplied with various com!dilations of min¬ 
eral nutrients. Plants were inoculated with Purc inia Iritivina in one series 
and P. graminiH tritici in a secrond. llust infwtion of either type resulted in 
lowered water economy of the plant, whether the dry matter of tops or heads 
was considered. The addition (»f sodium (‘hloriil nwaiobasic phosphate to a 
nutrient solution Tailed to nuxlify the susceptibility of tlie host. Sodium nitrate 
resulted in readier infecti(»n, while iMdassium chlorid retardeil Infection. The 
addition of oahduiu chlorid and tnugneslum chlorid is .said to have resulted in 
less ready and less severe Infection, 

Black point of wheat, N. S. Evans (Ab9. in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 
1, p. 34 ).— OI>servations are said to have shown tliat a high jKU'centage of du¬ 
rum wheats in the upper Mississippi Valley are infected by a species of 
Ilelinlntho.sporluin similar to //. sativum. Inoculation experiments wore made, 
and it was sliovvu that when the conditions for inflation were favorable 
abundant blu<*k-i)ointed kernels resulted. 

Foot-rot disease of wheat In Kansas, II. II. McKinney and 1.. E. 
Melcueus {AIm. in Phyiopatholoyy, 12 (1922), No. 1, pp. 27, 28). —A fbot-r»>t 
disease of wheat is reiMUitxl in several counties in Kan.s:is, a disease* resembling 
the true take-all but (littering in several respects from ibc so-called take-all 
dist‘use i<*j)orted in Illinois and Indiana. 

'rile HchnJiithosporium disease of wheat and the iiifliieiice of soil teiii- 
perature ou secHlliiig Infection, II. II. McKinney { Ahs. in Phytopathology, 12 
{1922), No. 1, />. 28). —In continuation of previous investigations (E. S. R, 47, 
)). 247), the author reiiorts the wldesprc^iid distrlbutitm of H. sativum oi» winter 
Slid spring wheat throughout the important wheat districts of the United 
Suites. Inoculation experiments are said to have shown that the optiiiiuui tern- 
p(‘ruture for infection lies betw’een 20 and 28® C. 

Influence of soil temperature and moisture on infection of wheat seed¬ 
lings by Helminthosporium sativum, H. H. McKinney (Jour. Agr. Research 
\IL S.], 26 (1923), No. 5, pp, 195-^218, pis. 4, flgs. d).—Grei*nhour,e and fleld ex- 
jierliueuts are reiKirted of the study of the Influence of soil temperatures and 
soil raolsturc^s on the inDH*tlon of the subterranean parts of winter and spring 
wheat and barley plants by If, sativum. 
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The results of the experiments show that the Helminthosporium disease as 
it occurs on the underground parts of wheat and barley is influenced by soil 
temperature and soil moisture. In the greenliouse high soil moisture was 
found to favor the disease in two experiments, while in the third a combina¬ 
tion of soil temperature with moisture indicated that high soil moisture is more 
favorable to the disease at temperatures of 24° 0. and above. The optimum 
temperature was found to be unaltered by changes in soil moisture, while 
changes in soil temperature did seem to cause a rather regular shifting in 
the soil moisture optimum. Temperatures at or above 24"^ favored a high 
moisture optimum, while temperatures below 24° favored a low moisture 
optimum. Field experiments are said to indicate that there is a direct correla¬ 
tion between soil temperature and soil moisture and the development of the 
disease. Early-sown winter wheat was found more severely affected by the 
disease than late-sown winter wheat. 

Varietal resistance in winter wheat to the rosette disease, It. W. Webb, C. 
E. Leiohty, G. H. Dunoan, and J. B. Kendbick (Jour. Research [I/, 

26 {192S), No, d, pp. Following the suggestion of McKinney that cer¬ 

tain varieties of wheat were resistant to rosette (E. S. It., 49, p. 343), the 
authors tested more than 200 varieties and strains of winter wheat, the work 
being carried on cooperatively by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
Indiana and Illinois Experiment Stations. 

Lists are given of the susceptible and resistant varieties, and the authors 
state that rosette has been controlled in infested localities where immune 
varieties are grown. Some of the varieties tested were found to also be re¬ 
sistant to flag smut, and their introduction is recommended into regions where 
both diseases prevail. 

A hybrid bean resistant to anthrucnose and to mosaic, D. Heodiok {Abs. 
in Phytopathology^ 12 (1922), No, I, p. 4'^)-—Hybrids produced Ivetween two va¬ 
rieties of beans, one of which was resistant to a strain of Colletotrichum Unde- 
muthiumm and somewhat tolerant to mosaic and another that is immune 
to one strain and susceptible to another but immune to mosaic, have resulted 
in the sixth generation of strains that are immune or highly resistant to both 
diseases. 

A yeast parasitic on Lima beans, S. A. Winuabi) (Abs, in Phytopathology, 
12 (1922), No, i, p. 41 ),—The presence of a sr>ecle8 of Neniatospora on the coty¬ 
ledons of Lima beans is reported, and it is considered from the evidence that 
the yeast is parasitic. 

A new leaf spot of Kentucky bine grass caused by an undescribed spe* 
cies of Helminthosporium, 0. Dbechsleb (Abs. in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), 
No. i, p. 66 ),—disease of Kentucky blue grass (Poa pratensis) Is briefly de¬ 
scribed, and it is said to be caused by a parasite somewhat similar to Jf. 
sativum. 

Farther notes on the occurrence of cabbage blackleg, J. C. Walksb and 
W. B. Tisdaxe (A5s. in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No, 1, p, 4S ),—In a previous 
publication (E. S. H., 44, p. 748) attention was called to the importance of rain¬ 
fall for the development of blackleg. In the present publication a brief account 
is given of the results of growing cabbage seed at Madison, Wis., and at ha 
Conner, Wash. At Madison the rainfall was comparatively heavy, while at 
La Conner it was light, and only a slight development of blackleg occurred at 
the latter place. This is believed to indicate the feasibility of growing cab¬ 
bage seed free from blackleg In the Puget Sound region. 

#Investigation of carrot blight, W. S. Kbout (Massachusetts 6iu. Rpt 1992$ 

l$a ),—It is reported that a study of the etiology of this disease has ahown 
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that it Is due to a species of Macrosporlum, and In the field considerable bene¬ 
fit was shown from spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 

Spraying and dusting for the bacterial and late blights of celery in 
western New York, H. W. Dyr and A. G. Nkwhall (Ahs. in Phytopathology, 
1% (1922), No. 1, p. ^8).—Comparative spraying and dusting experiments with 
Bordeaux mixture and copper lime dust for the cf»ntrol of celery blights caused 
by Baotefium apii and Septoria petroselini afdi arc said to show that both 
treatments appeared equally eifective in controlling the blights. 

First progress report of yellows-resistaiit Golden Self-blanching celery, 
G. H. Coons and R. Nelson (AhH. in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. 48V— 
The production of a strain of Golden Self-blanching celery resistant to yellows 
is reported. 

Further studies on mosaic, I, B. T. Dickson (Ahs. in Phytopathology, 12 
(1922), No. 1, p. 42). —The author claims successful inoculations of various va¬ 
rieties of clover by the use of Juice from mosaic-diseased spec'imens of red 
clover, and also by using the insect Macrosiphum pisi ns a transfer agent. 

Further studies ou mosaic, II, B. T. Dickson and G. P. McRostie (Ah^. in 
Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. 4^).—Out of a study of 1,075 red clover 
jilants the authors report that 47 iier cent showed mosaic in September, 1020, 
and the same plants on June 30, 1921, showed 91 per cent positively infected. 
An Investigation of the plants showed that the amount of seed produced, as 
well as the germination of the .st‘ed, w^as gradually reduced by the disease. 

Notes on cucurbit mosaic, S. P. Doolittle and M. N. Walker (Ahs. in 
Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. 42, 4Ji—Tbe authors report that the milk¬ 
weed (Asclepws syriaca) Is an Important agency in overwintering mosaic. 
Practically all of the infected milkweed plants occurring in the neighbor¬ 
hood of cucumber fields showed evidence of primary Infection. It is consid¬ 
ered that the milkweed becomes infected from adjacent ciiciimlier plants, and 
being a perennial acts as a center of infection in succeeding seasons. 

Cucumber black rot caused by Mycosphaerella citrnlllna, F, Meier. C. 
Drechsler, and E, Eddy in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. 4*^). —The 
authors report a rot on cucumbers shipped from Florida, the disease being 
attributed to M. citrulUna. 

Net blotch of meadow fescue caused by an undescribed species of Hel- 
minthosporium, C. Drechsleb {Ahs. in Phytopathology, 12 (1922). No. 1, p. 
35). — Festuca elatior is reported from Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New’ 
York, Maryland, and the District of Columbia Infected by a species of Hol- 
mlntbosporlum somewrhat similar to H. gramhieum in its spore characters, 
although the symptoms on the host are said to be very similar to those induced 
by H. feres on barley. 

The bottom«rot disease of western New’ York lett uce, H. W. Dye in 
Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. 48),—-The author claims that bottom rot 
caused by Rhizoctonia sp. is the most destructive disease of Boston head let¬ 
tuce grown on New York muck land. No varle^y seems to possess any great 
degree of resistance, but crosses made between Romalne and Big Boston have 
resulted in hybrid plants which promise to escajie bottom rot and to possess 
the Big Boston color and quality. 

liiTestIgations of the methods of eoutrolling lettuce drop, A. V. Dsmun 
and W. S. Kaour (Massachusefts 8fa. Rpt. 1922, p. Un).-A study of the fungus 
Biderotinia Uhertiana Is said to have shown that the disease caused by It may 
be controlled with relatively little expense by treating infested soil with 
formaldehyde. A 1 to 100 solution applied to the surface of the soil at the 
rate of 1 gal. per square foot was found elRcacious. It is claimed that the 
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treatment must begin In the seed bed to prevent infection of young plants be¬ 
fore tniiisi)Iuiiting into the main greenhouse. 

Colletotrichum plsi on garden peas, R. E. Vaiushan and F. H. Jonfs (Afts. 
in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, pp. 1,7, fS).—This fungus is snia to cause 
severe Injury to peas In Wisconsin. It was llrst found In 1012 and appeared 
again in 11)21. The similarity of tJm symptoms produced by this fungus to 
those caused by Ascochyta t^H is believed to be an explanation as to wliy it 
has not been previously reported In the United States. 

The correlation of foliage-degenerntioii diseases of the Irish potato with 
variations of the tuber and sprout, A. H. Gh.bkrt (Ah.s. Phytopathology, 12 
(1922), No, 1, p. 1,0 ).—As a result of three years* study at tin* Vermont Experi¬ 
ment Station, tlie author claims that tubers with spindling sprouts Invariably 
produced either leaf roll plants or plants possessing both mosal(* and IcMif roll 
symptoms. Spindliness of .sprout was often correlated with net necrosis. 
Every not necrosis tuber produced plants showing typical and advanced leaf 
roll, but not all leaf roll plants were from ne(;rosis lnb(*rs. Well markfMl 
.symptoms of both mosaic and loaf roll were observed on the same plant In a 
niimb(M* of instances. No plants free from disease wore stMaired from any eyes 
of leaf roll, mosaic, or net necrosis tubers. Tubers with apparently normal 
sprouts wore found capable of prcKluclng plants that showwl mild mosaic 
symptoms. 

Leak, a serious transit dlsc^ase of potatoes, G. K. K. Ijnk in Phyto¬ 

pathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. S8). —Field anil market observations are said to 
have indicated that this disease Ls virtually coextensive with the potato* erop 
of the United States, and that it is a serious factor in transit and In storage. 
It has been demonstrated that most eases of leak are caused l>y Pytbiurn-like 
fungi, although a few cuse.s due to UhizopUH spi). and Mucor spp. have bet»n 
found. 

Testing seed potatoes for mosaic and leaf roll, IT, F. M. Hioimuctt, K. 
Fernow. and F. K. Perry (Ahs. in Phytopathology. 12 (1922), No. I, p. 1,0. 1,1).- • 
In a previous publication (E. S. R., 47, p. 35:5) a description was glvi'ii of a 
method for testing seed potatoes to determine the presence of mosaic and 
leaf roll. This work was continued, and practically all ixAatoes that were 
determined as affected with mosaic failed to show symptoms of the disease 
under the conditions prevailing in New York Sttate during the year. This is 
tlionght to indicate the general unrelinidllty of counts made on mosaic and 
the impossibility of removing mosaic plants by rogulng under such condition.^. 
From two lots of seed containing about 50 per cent of leaf roll, all but 3 jmt 
cent were removed by the methods described. 

The relation of time and temperature to the killing of potatoes and po¬ 
tato mosaic virus, F. M. Bix)DaETT (Aft?, in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No, 1, 
p, J^O). —Experiments are reijorted of Bliss Triumph i>otatoe.s fron» plants af* 
fected with mosaic that were treated In ivater at temperatures from 35 to 80^ C. 
(95 to 176° F.) for the purpose of determining the relation of time and tempera¬ 
ture to the killing of the potatoes and the mosaic virus. The results obtained 
indicate tliat in the range of temperature used the time necessary for the 
killing ol* the inoshic virus was longer tluin that for the killing of the potatoes. 

Root knot, J. H. Watson (Florida Hta, Hnl. 169 (1923), pp. 159-163, fig, 1 ).— 
The effect of Heterodera radioicola, the cause of root knot on potatoes, Is de¬ 
scribed. For the control of nematode injury the autlior recommends eradication 
of nematodes by clean summer cultures or the growing of bush velvet beans 
coupled with clean culture. The velvet beans are said to be not subject to 
|i|ack, and as good results have been secured by growing them for one season 
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wfth frequent cultivation during tlie as have been secured by growing 

other resistant crops for two or three seasons in succession. 

Skin spot: A stage of powdery scab, M. Shai»ovai^v in Phytopa¬ 

thology, 12 (1922), No, 1, pp, 37, 38), —The skin-spot diseases of potatoes re¬ 
ported from England, Canada, and Germany is said to have characteristics 
which are identical with those of the immature or cI()S(*d-sorus stage of 
powdery scab. Isolations made by the author from the material obtained from 
various countries showed that the fungi invading the skin-spot pustules varied 
with the locality. 

Further experiments with Inoculated and uuinoculated sulphur for the 
control of potato scab, W. H. Martin (Ahn. la Phytopathology, 12 (1022), No. 
1, pp. 38, 30), —Field experiiueuts coinhicled with sulphur in 1921 are siiid to 
have resulted in a considerable reduction in the number of unsalable scabby 
potatoes. Where 600 lb.s. of uninoculated sulphur was used 3r>.5 per cent of the 
tiil)ers protluced were marketable, as compared with 50.9 per cent of those 
treatetl with a similar amount of inoculated sulphur. 

Transmission of potato streak, K. S. SciUM/rz and D. Folsom in 

Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No U p, Freliminary observations in north¬ 

eastern Maine arc said to Indicate that streak Is closciy related to mosaic and 
similar diseases of the potato. Juic(‘ from an infected plant applied to mutilated 
potato plants causcal infection in ul»out 12 days, while control hills remained 
healthy. In .similar series of experiments juice from curly dwarf plants pro¬ 
duced mosaic dwarf Infection In the case of one variety, while Juice from mosaic 
plants of another variety cuimnl mosaic symptoms in the upper leaves only. 

Potato tipburn in northea.stern Maine*, I>. Folsom and E. S. Schcltz 
in Phytopathology, 12 (1022), No. 1, pp. 38, 37).~ \ f(wm of lip])urn is described 
that was observed in Aroostook (Vuinty, Me., during liot, dry summers. The 
hopper burn type of disease was not observed, and the insect (IJmpomca mali) 
which Is responsible for bojqwr burn was very .scarce. The typ(‘ of di.sease de¬ 
scribed is said to usually appear witliiu two or three hours of hot winds and 
bright sunlight following several days of cloudiness and rain. This type of 
disease was severe in fields and plats well sprayed with Bordeaux mixture and 
on plats and hills that were affected with leaf roll, mosaic, and related diseases. 
It is thought possible that b(q)per burn, e.specially the s.vstemic type reported 
from the Middle West, may sometimes lie involved with mosaic and other 
degeneration diseases, of which the typical symptoms are mmlifled by the 
climatic conditions that favor leaf hoppers. 

Leaf hopper injury of potatf>c.s, J. G. Lk.\(’)i (/Hls. in Phytopathology, 12 
(1922), No. 1, p. 37), —The author reports observing during the summer of 1921 
a pathological condition of potatoes In Minneseda, in which there was a pro¬ 
nounced shortening of the leaf petioles and crowding of the lentlets. The leaf 
hopper is said to have been very abundant and constantly associated with the 
disease. 

Progress notes on potato >vart disease investigations, F. \yKiss and C. R. 
Obton in Phytopathology, 12 (1022), No, 1, p. 38).-—In connection with ex¬ 
periments for tlie control of iwJtato wart dij«*ase the authors report several 
additional varieties of American potaiot's that are provisionally classed as 
immime. Inoculation experiments have thus far shown that only tlie potato 
and tomato serve as hosts for this fungus. Immunity to wart disease was 
found not to be affected by the presence of leaf roll or mosaic. 

Tellow dwarf of potatoes, M. P. Bakrus and C. Ohupp ( in Phytopa¬ 
thology 12 (1922), No, 1, p. ^5).—A hitherto undescrlbed disease of potatoes 
called yellow dwarf has been observed in New York. The plants are dwarfed 
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and the foliage yellowed, and in addition there Is a necrosis of the pith and cor¬ 
tical cells in the vicinity of the upper n<‘des of the stalk. Tubers from affected 
plants are usually small, irregular, and often badly cracked. A dry rot from 
the stem end frequently occurs on badly affected tubers. The causal agent 
of the disease 1ms not been determined. 

Potato diseases, G. F. Werer (Florida Sda. Bui 169 (1923), pp. 10t--U8, ftps, 
il ).—Brief accounts are given of dlsease.s of potatoes observed in Florida and 
of the results of experiments for their control by spraying and dusting In 
392^23, and on the use of cerliiied seed tubers. A number of dlsea.ses not 
known to occur in Florida are also described in order to familiarize growers 
with their symptoms. 

Potato seed treatment, A. K. Gakunkr (Maiuc Apr. Col F;rt. Circ. 86 (1923^, 
PP- 3). —Potato seed treating demonstrations are described ns (‘ondneted 

in Penobseot and Pi.seataqni.s bounties in 1022 and in Penobscot, Piscataquis, 
.and Somerset bounties in 102.'!. Tlie treated areas averaged 45 bu. in 1022 and 
20 bii. in 102.'! liigber than did the iintreato(l nresis. Dlre(*tlons are given for 
seed clisinfeetion ^Yith corrosive sublimate. 

Potato seed treatments in Western States, II. O. IMAcMrrxAN. (A5^. in Phfh 
iopatholopy, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. -iff )-—The autbor states that upon certain types 
of alkaline soils tre.ating potatoes with corrosive sublimate does not give bene¬ 
ficial results, and in some eases positive barm was due to tbe treatment. 
Formaldehyde is also said to be noneffeetunl against scab under irrigation. 

Additions of formalin to maintain the concent rati on uniform with direct 
steam heat in the hot formaldehyde treatment of potatoes, F. M. Bu’amETT 
and F. B. Perky (Ahs. in Phptopathnlopy, 12 (1922) No. /, p. 39). —In experi¬ 
ments with a tank containing about 580 gal. that was heated by a direct dis¬ 
charge of steam, it was found that 0.0 pint of formalin was needed for every 
50 bu. of tubers treated in order to keep tbe concentration to a uniform 
standard. 

Potato spraying-dusting, A. V. Osxrrx and P. J. Anderson (Maafiarhuffetts 
Sta. Ppt. 1922. p. 17a). —A report is made of oompa?*ative te.sts of boraeinade 
Bordeaux mixture and copper lime dusts for combating late blight and other 
leaf diseases of the potato. As a result of tbe first year’s experiments dusting 
with hand duster.s did not appear as efficient ns jq)rnying with a power sprayer, 
and it cost considerably more. Both spraying and dusting resulted In consider¬ 
able increase in yields over the check, spraying giving the greater increase. 
The percentage of rotten potatoes is said to have been higher in the treated 
plats than on the check ones, and this is thought to be due to the fact that the 
vines on the check plats dried earlier and moisture conditions were les.s favor¬ 
able for tbe development of the disease. 

The sesame spot disease of rice, O, O. OcrofiA (/i5«. in Phytopathology, 12 
(1922), No. 7, p. The author reports noiing in the Philippines rice seed¬ 
lings being killed by Jielminthosporium oryzae. n serious selling blight being 
cau.sed. The leaves are also subject to attack. It Is stated that hot-water 
seed treatment has proved sticoessful for tbe control of tbe disease in Japan. 

Sunflow^er rust, D. h. Bailey (MinneKota f^ta. Tech. Bvl 16 (1923), pp. 3^1, 
pis. 6).—The rust of sunflowers (Puednia helianthi) Is said to have assumed 
economic importance when sunflowers !>egan to be grown for silage purposes, 
and it is thought by the author timt the occurence of this rust may be a limit¬ 
ing factor in the cultivation of sunflowers if control measures are not dis¬ 
covered. All stages of the rust are said to occur on the sunflowers, and t!»ere 
Is some Indication of three or four biological forms of the fungus. 

The temperature and other relations of the different stages of the fungus are 
described, and It Is claimed that light Is essential to the development of the 
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rust Reduced light increases the. length of the incubation period from six to 
eight dayfikand may prolong it indefinitely. The rust was found not to deTelop 
at temperatures below 50° F., but if Infection had already taken place the my¬ 
celium would remain dormant in the leaves for a month at this temperature 
and quickly develop with the return of higher temperatures. The rust from 
four of the most commonly occuring wild varieties of sunfilower (HeUanthus 
BcaherrintuB^ H. annuus, H. aubrhoniboideus, and J7. maximiliani) was found 
to readily Infect cultivated sunflowers. 

Investigations of the author Indicate that sunflower rust can not be con¬ 
trolled nor can the severity of Its attack be modified greatly by the fertilizers 
used, and there Is said to be some indication that defoliation resulting from a 
rust attack Is more severe on plants fertilized 'with nitrates. Spraying- with 
Bordeaux mixture and dusting with copper carbonate powder were ineffective 
in controlling the rust in one year's experiment. 

Investigations on Puccinia helianthl, D. L. Bailey (Ab9. in Phytopathology, 
12 {1922), No. i, p. 44 )^—Urediniogpores from several wild species of sunflowers 
were sajd to have heavily Infected the cultivated sunflower in 1920. In later 
Investigations the same cultures on horticultural and cultivated varieties 
showed that the Mammoth Russian was resistant to collections of rust from 
some species, and a collection from Hclianthus tuberosua gave two types of in¬ 
fection, one susceptible and the other resistant 

Overwintering at tomato mosaic, M. W. Gardner and J. B. Kendrick (A6s. 
in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, pp. 4h 4^)- —In a study of mosaic tomato 
plants no evidence of seed transmission has been obtained. Investigations of 
old tomato fields have shown that the causal agent is carried over in the root 
stalks of perennial solanaceous w’ceds. An examination of specimens ‘ of 
Physalis showed a high percentage of mosaic plants in succeeding years after 
the appearance of the disease on tomatoea The most destructive type of 
tomato mosaic is considered to he of plant-bed origin, and the presence of 
Physalis near plant beds is believed to be especially dangerous. 

Experiments with winter blight or streak of tomatoes, R. £. Stone and 
J. B. Howitt (Abs, in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. ^J).—iln a previous 
publication (B. S. R., 36, p, 350) a brief account was given of a disease of 
tomatoes grown under glass in Ontario. Subsequent work has confirmed the 
preliminary conclusions that the trouble is due to unsuitable soil conditions. 
Satisfactory results have been obtained in the control of this disease by the 
addition of phosphoric acid and potash to the soil. 

Two diseases of udo (Aralia cordata), J. L. Weimkr (Jour. Agr, Research 
[U. fif.], 26 (192S), No. 6, pp. 271-^8, pis. 4).—Descriptions are given of a root 
rot and a wilt of udo, a Japanese food plant introduced for growing in this 
country. The root rot is caused by a fungus similar to or identical with 
Solerotinia Ubertiana, and the wilt is caused by VertioUUum alboatrum, 

Apple disease control investigations, W. S. Krout (Massachusetts 8to. Rpt. 
1922, pp. 16a, 17a). —^The work reported is confined almost entirely to an investi¬ 
gation of the control of apple scab. It was found that on the McIntosh apple, 
a very susceptible variety, protection could be secured by spraying with 
fungicides. The best results were obtained by the use of a 3~10-fi0 homemade 
Bordeaux mixture for the prepink and pink applications, followed by lime 
sulphur 1 to 50 for summer sprays. 

Results from dusting are said to have been satisfactory, the best control 
being obtained with finely ground sulphur. Copper lime dust proved effective 
in controlling scab, but serious russeting of the fruit by this material is said 
to eliminate it as a possible fungicide for use as a summer application. 

©3829—24-5 
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A preliminary report on cross-lnocuiation experiments with strains of 
dadosporinm from stone fruits, M. Bensaude and G. W. Keitt (Ah$, in Phth 
topatl^logu^ 12 [1922), No. 1, p. 46). —Cross-inoculation experiments are said to 
have shown that Cladosporium from the ixiach would infect the plum, and 
strains from the plum would infect the peach as well as some varieties of plum. 

Cranberry disease work, H. J. Fhankun (Moftsachusetts Sta. Rpt. 1922, p. 
17a). —In studying the diseases of cranberries the author determined that the 
method of picking known ns water-raking was very harmful to the keeping 
qualities of the fruit. Storage tests also showed that picking during the heat 
of the day was harmful to the keeping of cranberries. 

Coconut bud rot in the Pliilippines, (). A. Reinkino (Abs. in Phytopor 
thology, 12 (1922), No. 1, pp. 46. ^7).—Investigations of coconut bud rot in the 
Philippines are said to have shown that it is caused by a species of Phytophthora 
similar to the Phytophthora producing the black rot and canker of cacao. 

A preliminiary repoii; on a serious twig blight of American elms, F. 
Detmebs (Abs. in Phytopathology. 12 (1922), No. 1, p. j^T).— The occurrence is re¬ 
ported of a twig blight of elm due to Poronidulus conchifer. 

The effect of Cronartitim ribieola upon Ribes, L. H. Pennington in 

Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. 46). —As a result of four years’ observations 
In localities where C. riMcola is abundant, the author claims that the rust 
often seriously affects some species of Ribes, individual bushes having died 
after early defoliation for tiiree successive seasons. In certain restricted locali* 
ties, where there was a lieavy infection of the pines, all sxiecimens of Ribes 
have been killed. It Is believed that early defoliation and the subsequent 
death of Ribes are botii factors In the control of the disease upon pine. Xhe 
destruction of Ribes by rust Is believed to have led to error In determining 
the distance that infection has spread from Ribes to pine. 

Notes on Cronartliim ribieola, P, Spattlding in Phytopathology, 12 
(1922), No. 1, p. 46). —It is claimed that infectf^l leavf>s of Riben nigrum and R. 
cynosbati almost invariably roll the edges upward when drying. Telia col¬ 
lected on dead or dying leavi^s or on dead spots on living leaves, in the warm 
weather of September and October, did not germinate when collected, but those 
on active, green leaves from the same bushes germinated readily. Oold Is said 
to stimulate germination of all the spores, and the maximum germination was 
secured on leaves exposed to and killed by frost or which have persisted on 
the bush until snow fell. 

Five molds and their penetration into wood, E. Gerry Agr. Re¬ 

search lU. 8.], 26 (1928), No. 5, pp. 219-230, pis. 4 ).—On account of the neces¬ 
sity for knowing the effect of certain molds on timber, blocks of aspen, Sitka 
spruce, red oak, and white oak were inoculated with cultures of AspergUlus 
niger, Ceraiostomella sp., Monilia sitophila, PenAcilUum divaricatum, and an 
nnldentifled form. After growing for two years in flasks the mycelium was 
found present in the center of the hardwood blocks. The penetration was 
chiefly through the natural openings, that is, vessel or tracheid cavities, in 
the case of A. niger and Cemtostomella sp. M. sitophila and P. divaricatum 
Showed the greatest amount of development in the different wood elements and 
a marked tendency to traverse cell walls. The nnldentifled mold was found 
to have entered the wood fibers and parenchyma as well as the open vessels 
and resin passages. 

The fact that certain molds may destroy cell-wall substance and that many 
produce a surface discoloration mak^ It desirable to prevent the occuirence 
of mold In material that is to be subjected to especially exacting uses. 
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The white snail (Helix pisana) at La Jolla, Calif., A. J. Basinger {Jour. 
Boon, Ent,, 16 (1923), No, 6, pp. 522S26). —This is an account of H. pisana, a 
European snail enemy of citrus which became established In California in 
1918 as previously noted (E. S. R., 41, p. 54§), and the measures taken to 
eradicate it. Methods employed In eradication * Include clearing the ground 
of vegetation, flaming the cleared areas, the use of a poison bait of 1 part 
of calcium arsenate to 16 parts of bran, and hand picking. The results ob¬ 
tained are said to have been very effective, but few H, pisana being left after 
one year of eradication work. 

A refrigerator for shipping live insects, J. N. Summers (Jour. Econ. Ent, 
16 (1923)f No, 6, pp. 539-343, figs, 2), —This is a description of a refrigerator 
and shipping box found satisfactory for shipping imported parasites of the 
gipsy moth from foreign countries. 

The status of entomology in Porto Rico, G. N. Wolcott (Jour. Dept. Agr. 
and Labor Porto Rico, 6 (1922), No. 2, pp. tl). —This is a review of the insect 
Investigations and control work conducted in Porto Rico. 

Some aspects of biologic^d control in Hawaii, D. T. Eullawav (Jour. 
Econ. Ent, 16 (1923), No. 6, pp. 531-533). —This is a contribution from the Ha¬ 
waiian Board of Agriculture and Forestry. 

What may we expect from biological control? H. S. Smith (Jour. Econ. 
Ent., 16 (1923), No. 6, pp. 506-511). —This is a contribution from the California 
Citrus Experiment Station. 

“ Biological control work has been subject to extremes of popular approval and 
disapproval. This is due to a lack of understanding on the part of the gen¬ 
eral public of just what results may rea8onal)ly be expected from tliis method. 
Success is dependent upon biological principles with which the grower is not 
always familiar. Some Insect pests are favorable subjects for attack by this 
method, and others are not. It Is pointed out that the proper co-relation 
between host and parasite and freedom from secondary parasites are Im¬ 
portant factors in this tj'pe of control. The future is bright for this branch 
of economic entomology.” 

The history of hydrocyanic acid gas fumigation as an index to progress 
in economic entomology, R. S, Woglum (Jour. Econ. Ent, 16 (1923), No. 6, 
pp. 518-521). —Hydrocyanic acid gas fumigation was discovered in 1886. From 
1886 to 1893 it underwent decided improvement as a fumigant for citrus trees; 
from 1893 to 1900 greenhouse, nursery stock, stored products, and mill fumiga¬ 
tion were introduced; during 1907 and 1908 orchard fumigation was stand¬ 
ardized; from 1910 to 1913 sodium cyonld displaced potassium cyanid; in 
1912 the portable machine generator was invented; during 1913 and 1914 
vacuum fumigation was developed; in 1916 liquid hydrocyanic acid was first 
used for fumigating; and in 1923 calcium cyanid dust was experimented 
with as a fumigant. 

A simplified method for making lubricating oil emulsions, A. M. Bur¬ 
roughs and W, M. Grubb (Jour. Econ. Ent., 16 (1923), No. 6, pp. 534-539)A 
method Is described by which stock emulsions of paraffin oils used In spraying 
are made without heat and without the use of potash fish oil soap. Freshly 
made Bordeaux mixture or copperas lime mixture, calcium caseinate, saponin, 
and other substances were used as emulsifying agents in the place of soap. 
The oil, water, and emulsifying agent were placed together in a container and 
pumped twice under fairly high pressure. The emulBlons made in this way 
were used successfully on a large scale. They gave as good results against 
San Josd scale as the emulsions made with potash fish oil soap and were 
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cheaper and easier to prepare. These emulsions did not break down In the 
presence of Imrd water or water contaminated with lime or lime sulphur.” 

Notes on nlcotin dust progress, R. K. Campbell {Jour. Econ Ent., 16 {1968), 
No. 6, pp. 497-^OS ),—This is a general historical account by an agent of the 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology of the use of nicotin in dusts, with special 
reference to recent developmeitts, the properties of carriers, the utilization of 
finely ground tobacco dust, the comparative merits of free nlcotin and nicotin 
sulphate, the advisability of a certain amount of moisture, the mechanical 
devices for the application of dusts, data on self-mixing dusters, and the 
possibilities of local mixing. A bibliography of 50 titles is included: 

The relation between the volatility and toxicity of nicotin in sprays and 
dusts, E. R, DE Ong { Jour. Econ. Ent., 16 {1928), No. 6, pp. 486-498, flg. 1). — 
This is a report of studies conducted at the University of California. 

”Pree nlcotin Is very volatile, while nlcotin sulphate is nonvolatile. The 
toxicity of nicotin solutions varies in proportion to their conversion from the 
salt form to the free alkaloid. The volatilization curve of nlcotin Is almost 
an exact parallel of the curv'e of toxicity both of fumigation and spraying. 
Dust carriers follow this same law, l. e., an inert material does not free the 
nicotin as does an active carrier and hence is less efficient.” 

Dusting cotton from airplanes, B. R. Coad, E. Johnson, and G. L. McNeil 
{U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 1294 {1924), PP- 19 ).—This is a summary of In¬ 

formation on the airplane dusting of cotton, particularly for control of the 
boll weevil. The history of the use of airplanes in applying Insecticide is 
first considered, followed by detall<?d accounts of dust hopper construction, field 
dusting studies, general considerations of airplane dusting, characteristics of 
airplanes used, and cost of operation. 

“The studies which hare been described are far from deciding on the 
practicability of using the airplane for applying insecticides, but they have 
shown that the dust can be blown down among the plants from the air above 
them, and that this dust can be made to adhere to the plants under daytime 
conditions when plane operation is feasible. The planes can be manipulated 
so that all portions of the field are treated. In fact, the cotton leaf-worm 
[Alabama argillacea Hfibn.] was controlled with a poison allowance consid¬ 
erably below that necessary when using ordinary dust machines. Whether this 
application was sufficiently thorough to control the boll weevil is quite another 
question, since weevil control requires a much more thorough application than 
is necessary to control the leaf-worm, but all records" bearing on this question 
appear to furnish decidedly favorable indications of success. 

“ Financially the use of the airplane does not seem to be out of the ques¬ 
tion, and in fact there is considerable possibility of pronounced economy as 
compared with the ground machines.. It has the advantage of centralizing the 
control of the operation and placing it on a more skilled basis, which would 
undoubtedly greatly tend to Increase the quality of the results secured. On the 
other hand, no farmer can afford to buy a single plane and figure on dusting 
his cotton, since it Is not safe to place all of the eggs in one basket in this 
manner. Motors will go wrong, and cotton poisoning is an operation which 
can not be delayed when needed. The operation could be only considered as a 
community affair or for planters whose acreage would be large enough to jus¬ 
tify purchasing more than one plane. In reality, to organix^ In safety, one 
plane should be provided in reserve for every one or two whidi ai^ kept In 
flight 

“All of these are questions which can be worked out only by time and trial, 
many districts in the South have now reached the point in public senti* 
ment where the desirability of community weevil control can be seen, and it is 
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only by some such method as the use of the airplane that such community 
Ijoisoning can be attempted in the near future.” 

Insect enemies of the potato in Florida, J. R. Watbok (Florida 8ta. Bui. 
169 (192S)t pp. 149-159 1 figs. IS). —This is a brief account of the more common 
insec*t enemies of the potato in Florida, together with their control measures. 

Ininrious and beneficial insects affecting the cranberry, H. J. Fbanklin 
(Massaehuaetts Bta, Bpi, 1922, p. 15a ).—This Is a summary of the more im¬ 
portant results obtained during tlie year in work upon this project. 

A very effective controi for the root grub {Amphicoma vulpinu Hentz.) was 
developed by soaking the soil with a solution of sodium cyanid.. The author 
l>erfected a satisfactory control for the yellow-head flreworm by killing the 
moths with a spray of nieotin sulphate and soap in the dormant season. The 
experiments have shown that tills pest can also be controlled with a lead 
arsenate spray used at the time and strength found to be more effective 
against the gipsy moth. 

U was found that the red-striiied fireworin (Gcleahia trialhamaculella Cham.) 
can be controlled well with a nieotin sulpiiate and soap spray applied while 
the worms are in the tips of the vines. 

Dusting witii Nieodust to control the black-head firew'orin {Rhopobota naevana 
Hllb.), tliougii effective, was not practicable because of the expense. Experi¬ 
ments to discover a cheaper control gave negative results. A fungus, appar¬ 
ently a new siieoies of Entomopthora, was found causing such an epidemic 
among this iiest on one bog that it seeme^i an almost perfect (xmtrol. The 
fungus was suci*essfully cuUiued on fish. IuuK»rtunt observations were made 
on the phenomenon of the occasional marked disapiiearanee of black-liead 
lireworin eggs while covered by the winter tluod. 

Many new facts were learned conceniing tlie life historie-s of tlie minor cran¬ 
berry pests Vaaoevia parallela Rob., SparaganottUH aulfureana Clem., and 
iA^octutt C'nigvum L. The work of the cranberry fruit worm was observed to be 
light, although the egg parasite Trichogramma minuta was much less prevalent 
than normally. As the eggs of this pest hatched earlier than usual, the 
worms did little harm among stored berries. Further attempts to discover a 
liracticable means of control by w’ettlng the cocoons with chemicals during the 
dormant seas4>n resulted negatively. 

Investigations of insect enemies of the grape, P. Voukassovitch (Rev, 
Zool. Agr. et Appl., 22 {1923), No». 2, pp. 4h-^^> PP- 111~1 ^)^—The poly- 
phagy of Oenophthira pilletHana Schiff. Is here considered at length. 

Spraying equipment for citrus trees In California, F. H. Hskbebt {Jour. 
Econ. Ent., 16 {192S), JVo. 6, pp. 4H-4 ^)-—“There are two citixis districts in 
California, Tulare County with medium-sized open trees, where goi^d results 
can be obtained with usual 4 h. p. spray machine, and southern California, 
with larger, denser trees, where the largest orchard sprayers (10 h. p.) are re¬ 
quired. These machines have a capacity of 15 to 20 gal. per minute and 
carry 350 and moi*e pounds pressure. Spray guns are used almost exclusively, 
with disk apertures ranging from to /r in. In Tulare County the aver¬ 
age tree requires 8 to 10 gal. of solution, making a cost of 4 to 15 cts. 
per tree for the application, and In southern OalUprnla reciulring 12 to 15 
gal., making the cost of applying run from 6 to 19 cts. per tree.” 

Biological notes on the termites of the Canal Zone and adjoining parts 
of the Repnblic of Panamst H. F. Dietz and T. E. Sntdeik {Jour. Agr. Re- 
eearch lU. 8. 1, 96 {1923), No. 7, pp. 979-302, pis. 8).—This is a rei)ort of observ- 
rations and studies of the termites occurring in the Canal Zone, some of 
whldi have been the source of considerable damage. Twenty-one species of 
temlteq have been recorded from the Canal Zone and adjacent regions In 
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Panama, of which 16 occur on the Pacific and 10 on the Atlantic slope, but 
of these 8 are from both slopes. Specimens of all these species are in hand. A 
list is given of these termites, systematically arranged, in which their present 
known distribution in the Canal Zone and nearby parts of Panama is shown, 
and also a list of 22 references to the literature cited. 

Synopsis and catalogue of the Thysaiioptera of North Americai with a 
translation of Karny*s keys to the genera of Thysanoptera and a bibliog¬ 
raphy of recent publications, J. R. Watsok {Florida 8ta, Bui. 168 (1926)^ pp* 
100).-—This is a synopsis of the Thysanoptera of North America, consisting of 
keys to the families and genera (pp. 6-24), followed by a catalogue of the 
Thysanoptera of North America, 335 in number (pp. 26-73), and descriptions 
of tlie new genus Neoeurhynchothrlps and nine new forms. A bibliography 
of five pages and host and subject indexes are included. 

Red bug control in southern Pennsylvania, J. R. Stkab (Jour. Econ. Ent., 
16 (1923), No. 6, pp. 5Ji8-550). —This is a contribution from the Pennsylvania bu¬ 
reau of plant industry. Tlie author has found that “the hatching period of 
the bright red bug, Lygidea ntendaw, in southern Pennsylvania comes so late 
in the blossom pink stage of nearly all varieties of apples that the pink 
spray is ineffective in control. A comparison of pink with the petal fall spray 
on the York Imperial, a late blooming variety, gave little difference in control. 
Two ain>licatlons of nlcotln gave no additional control. On earlier blooming 
varieties the petal fall spray would prove much more effective. One applies* 
tleri of nicotin at petal fall is advised.*’ 

A discussion of Eutettix tenella Bak. as a carrier of curly top of sugar 
beets, C. F. Stahl and E. Oaiisneb (Jour. Evon. Ent., IS (1923), No. 6, pp. 
476-4'^9 ).—Investigations by the U. S. D. A. Bureaus of Entomology and Plant 
Industry show that E. ietiella is able under certain conditions to produce a 
systematic disease known as curly top in the sugar beet. “This ability is 
acquired by the insect after emerging from the egg as a result of feeding for 
only a short ijerlod upon a plant already diseased. After this feeding some 
time must elapse before the insect is able to transmit the virus to a healthy 
plant. This fact indicates that there may be a short incubation period for the 
virus in the insect. When once the ability to produce the disease is acquired 
there is no evidence to Indicate that it is ever lost during the life of the insect. 
Although many insects of species other than E. tSnella have been experimented 
with, not one has been found that is able to transmit the virus of curly top.” 

Investigations of beet leaf hopper (Eutettix tenella Bak.) in Salinas 
Valley of California, H. H, P. Sevebin (Jour. Econ. Ent., 16 (1923) ^ No, 6, pp, 
479-485). —^This is an account of investigations conducted by the California Ex¬ 
periment Station. “The multiplication of the beet leafhopper (E. tenella) in 
the Salinas Valley occurs chiefiy on sugar beets. The nymphs were bred from 
eggs deposited in 17 weeds growing in the cultivated areas. There was no evi¬ 
dence to show that a migration occurs from the San Joaquin into the Salinas 
Valley through the Coalinga-King City mountain pass. During the autumn 
dispersal the overwintering adults fly to the foothills, following the Salinas 
River and its trlbutariea Early planting of sugar beets (December to Feb¬ 
ruary) is the only knowa practical method of preventing tosses from curly leaf 
in localities outside of the fog belt. In the fog belt districts late planted beets 
make a bettmr tonnage than early plantings in a normal season of rainfall. 
Planting should be discontinued from March 1 until after the spring dispersal, 
llie limit of beet growing in the fog belt as far as curly leaf Is concerned 
varies from 20 to 30 miles In California.” 

The pink bollworm of Thurberiut Thurberiphaga oataliaat Wmm 
(Jour. Econ. Bnt, 16 (192$), No. 6, pp: 544^42) Is a contribution from 
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the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Eutoinology. The iioctuid T. catalvna, which was 
found Infesting Thurberia bolls in Arizona in 1913, and has been described by 
H. G. Dyar as a new genus and species under the name T. cataUna,^ constitutes 
a great menace to the cotton grown in the valleys of Arizona below the range of 
Thurberia. An account is given of the rearing of the adult, with notes on 
parasites of the larval stage. A list of other Thurberia insects collected is 
included. 

The results of infestation of chestnuts by Carpocapsa splendana, J. 
DuFB^NOT {Rev, Zool. Agr, et Appl.^ 2B {1923), No, 5, pp, 143, 144, ^)-—A. 

brief account of the attack of chestnuts by the larvae of this lepidopteran and 
of the invasion by fungi which follows. 

A dipterous leaf miner of Salvia splendens and two of its hymenopter« 
ons parasites in Argentina, J. Bb^thes {Rev. Zool. Agr. et Appl, 22 {1923), 
No. 6, pp. 153-158, figs. 2). —Under the name Phytomyza platensis, the author de¬ 
scribes a new agromyzid leaf miner of scarlet sage in Argentina which Is 
closely related to the European species, P. affinis. A new parasite of this leaf 
miner is described as Phytomyzophaga albipes n. g. and n. sp. Paracrias 
phytomyzae is also noted. 

The Colorado potato beetle (Leptinotarsa deeemlineata Say, J. Feytaxjd 
{Rev, Zool. Agr- et Appl., 21 {1922), Nos. 8, pp. 121-136, figs. 7; 9, pp. 137-150, 
figs. 5; 10, pp. 153-166, fig. 1). —^The occurrence of this pest in Prance (E. S. R., 
48, p. 856) is reported upon. Included iii the account are descriptions of its 
several stages, its life history, and habits, injury, occurrence in America and 
Europe, natural enemies, and control measures. . 

The Colorado potato beetle, V. Mabchal {Rev. Zool. Agr. et Appl., 22 {1923), 
No. 7, pp. 177-191). —The appearance of this pest in France, as above reported, 
has led to this review of the history of its occurrence in tlie United States and 
a general discussion of means of control. 

Notes on the biology of Desniorcerus palliutus, G. W. Hebbick {Jour. Boon. 
Bnt., 16 {1923), No. 6, pp. 546-548, pi. 1). —This Is an account of observations at 
Ithaca, N. Y., of the cloaked knotty-horn beetle {D. palliaius), which lives on 
Uie common wild elder and attacks the golden elder used for ornamental pur¬ 
poses. The eggs have been found attached to leaves of the elder, but it Is 
questionable if this is normal. The larvae bore into the stems of the elder 
just above and below the surface of the soil. Pupation takes place in the 
spring in the burrows in the stems, and the adults emerge during the last of 
May or early June. The beetles feed sparingly on the leaves before ovi¬ 
positing. 

The successful introduction and establishment of the ladybird, Seym- 
nus hinaevatus Muls., in California, H. S. Smith {Jour. Econ. Ent., 16 {1923), 
No. 6, pp. 516-518). —This is a contribution from the California Citrus Estperi- 
mnt Station, in which it is stated that a South African ladybird, 8. binaevatus, 
after several unsuccessful attempts has been colonized on several mealybugs 
throughout California. The prospect.s are ttuit it will become of considerable 
value as a check on mealybugs. 

Bpraylug for the control of the iogan beetle, G. S. Peben (Unia. Bristol, 
Apr, o/nd Hort. Research 8ta. Ann, Rpt., 1922, pp. 62-66; also in Jour. Pomol. 
and Eort. 8ei., S (1922), No. 1, pp. 62-65). —^The author finds that lead ars^ate 
win control the logan beetle effectively If applied when the blossoms are one- 
third, two-thirds, and fully open. 

The banana root-borer, F, SkIn, jb. {Pmto Rico Dept. Agr. and Labor 8ia. 
Cire. 82 {1923), Spanish ed., pp. 7, figs. 2). — TY\\h is a brief summary of informa- 
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tiou on Cosmopolites sordidus Germ., which was first observed in the vicinity 
of Mavilia de Vega Alta in December, 1021, and has since been found at Oorosal, 
Rio Piedras, Comerio, Toa Baja, and in the vicinity of Sonadora de Agnas 
Bnenas. 

Oak sapliiig borer, Goes tesselatns Hald,, F. E. Bbooks (Jour, Agr, Re¬ 
search IV, S.], 26 (J92S), No, 7, pp, 5i5-dl7, pis. 5).—This is a r^rt based upon 
the author’s observations during the last 10 years in several localities of cen- 
tral West Virginia, where rather extensive injury to young oak and chestnut 
trees was caused by cerambycid larvae of the species O, iesHClatus, The injury 
consists of wide irregular barrows in the wood at the base of the trunks, 
trees from 0.6 to 2 in. in diameter suffering most. Approximately 25 per cent 
of the infested trees die from injury inflicted by the larvae or break a few 
inches above the ground at the large exit holes made by the escaping beetles. 
Observations of the life history of the pest and technical descriptions of its 
life stages, etc., are presented. 

Dnstiiig and spraying peach trees after harvest for control of the plum 
cnrcnlio, O, I. SNi« and C. H. Auden (17. 8, Dept. Agr, Bui 1205 (1924), PP* 
fP, pis, 2, figs, 4)*—^This is a report of post-harvest dusting experiments con¬ 
ducted from 1910 to 1922 in commercial peach orchards in the South, with a 
view to determining whether effective work can be done in destroying adult 
curculios in the late summer or early fall, when for lack of fruit the beetles 
are forced to feed to a great extent on the foliage. During the seasons of 1921 
and 1922 this work was conducted in the peach belt of Georgia in the vicinity 
of Fort Valley, where the cuticulio Infestation for several years had been much 
more severe than elsewhere in the South. In view of the fact that the results 
obtained during these two seasons were more complete and confirmed the re¬ 
sults of the work conducted in Mississippi during the two previous years, only 
the data for the 1921 and 1922 experiments are discussed in detail in this 
bulletin. Much of Uie data are presented in tabular and chart form. 

It was found that post-harvest spraying and dusting decreased the number 
of beetles per plat. The chief benefit obtained lies in preventing the rapid in¬ 
crease of second-generation adults, which are emerging in numbers at that 
season of the year. 

** In 1921 two post-harvest dustings decreased the number of l>eetles 6 per 
cent, whmreas on the check plat during the same period there was an increase 
of 69.53 per cent. In 1922 one {K)st-harvest application of spray decreased the 
beetles 40.91 per cent, and two dustings decreased the beetles 56 per cent, 
whereas during the same period there was an increase of 25 per cent on the 
check or untreated block. Mortality tests conducted in the insectary show that 
the dust is not effective after a period of two weeks. In 1921 there was a 
mortality of 98.89 per cent of the beetles confined from the plat that was dusted 
twice, a 65.56 per cent mortality from those collected from the plat dusted once, 
and only a 5.56 per cent mortality from those collected from the check or 
untreated plat In 1922 there was a mortality of from 87 to 91.67 per cent of 
the beetles confined from the plats that were dusted or sprayed twice, an 81 
per cent mortality from those collected from the plat i^rayed once, and only 
a 7 per cent mortality from those collected from the check or untreated 

** Two applications are necessary for best results in controlling the cnrcnlio ^ 
after harvest, making the first four weeks after the harvest of the latest varU^ 
of peaches and the second two. weeks later. Post-harvest treatments are not 
advisable except in cases where the curculio infestation has been severe during 
the peach season. Post*haryest liQOid spraying after the usual liquid q^ray 
,,^edule had been followed earlier in the i^ason on the fruit resulted in sevece 
tihmfng of the foliage« Two post-harvest applications of a 10 per cent arsenale 
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of lead and 00 per cent hydrated lime dust can be used with safety and are 
recommended in cases where the curculio has been bad. In dusting peach trees 
after harvest for the curcullp this dust should be used at the rate of about 
0.2 lb. per tree. When used at that rate the dust can be applied for about 0.75 
ct. per tree for each application.’* 

Boll weevil investigations in 1028 (South VaroUnu Sta. Circ. SJ (1924), pp. 
figs, 5; aUo in Hpt, 192$, pp, 18-29, figs. S). —This is a report of work con^ 
ducted in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology in 1928, and 
in continuation of work previously noted (E. S. R., 48, p. 652). An account is 
giv^ of poison experiments in cages; held experiments with poisons in the 
central and eastern part of the State, the details of which are presented in 
tabular form; field experiments with poisons in the upper Piedmont; work with 
new poisons; dusting machinery; weevil hibernation; etc. 

The Florida method (E. S. R., 48, p. 254) was tested at seven places in the 
Coastal Plain area and %t tliree places in the Piedmont section. TVo of these 
tests showed large net losses for the areas where the squares were stripped 
off and the plants poisoned according to the Florida method. The other eight 
tests showed net gains for tlie Florida method varying from $3.83 to $28.74, with 
an average net gain of $1.81 per acre when all 10 tests are considered. The 
1-1-1 (calcium arsenate-molasses) mixtures gave better results than the 
Florida method. 

Tiie results from this season’s work show very clearly that after the plants 
get large enough to begin blooming freely, the only effective means of reducing 
weevil infestation is by tlie use of a dust cloud of calcium arsenate applied 
with a machine that thoroughly atomixes the dry dust and gives a blast that 
drives the material down througii the cotton plant.” 

Control of the boll weevil In Arkansas, D. Isely apd W. J. Ba.ekq (Ark. 
Agr. Col, Ext. Circ. 162 (1924), pp. 7, Jig. i).—This Is a brief discussion of the 
subject as related to conditions in Arkansas. 

Bees V, spraying, R. W. Doane {Jour. Econ. Ent., 16 (1923), So. 6, pp. 627- 
SSI), —^Thls discussion is based upon observations under Culiforuian conditions. 

Keeping bees in coffee plantations, F. SeIn, jr. (Porto Rico Dept. Agr. and 
Labor Sta, Circ. 79 (1923), Spanish ed., p. 6, fig. 1). —This is a brief discussion 
of the manner and value of pollination by the honeybee, and of honey pro¬ 
duction. • 

Diseases of bees, P.-J. Baldensperqeb (Maladies des Abeilles. Paris: Lihr. 
Sp^ciale Agricole, 1922, pp. 27). —This Is a discussion of bee diseases, and means 
for their control. 

Habrobracon Juglandis Ashni. os a parasite of Plodia interpunctelia 
Hubn^ E. R. de Onq (Jour. Econ. Ent., 16 (1923), No. 6, pp. 550, 551).—This Is 
a brief account of observations of the life history of H. juglandis, which is 
the most abundant and widely distributed parasite of the Indian meal moth 
in California. 

The present status of Aphycus lonnsburyi How. \fk southern California, 
EL M. Abkitage (Jour, Econ. Ent., 16 (1923), No. 6, pp. 511-516).—*^ In the ‘ un- 
even-hatch * areas secondary parasitism has precluded A. lounsburyi becoming, 
by itself, an adequate means of control .of black scale, except, possibly, at 
irregular intervals. Eight hyperparasites are known to attack Aphycus, and 
three others are under suspicion. It is, however, of much value in the uneven- 
hatch areas as an aid to fumigation by evening up tlie hatch. In the interior 
or * even-hatch ’ areas, low temperatures which cause retarded development 
of Aphycus, particularly in the pupal stage during the one short period when 
it might alone control the scale, prevent its doing so. Aphycus, with Soutel- 
Uata oganaa and RMaobius vmtralis, completes a sequence of enemies attadt- 
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ing the black scale, and this fact offers a possibility of control. The distrl* 
bation of A, lounahuryi has been so complete, both with and without human 
agency, that it is safe to say there is hardly a citrus orchard, or for that 
matter of planting of oniamentals or growth of native shrubbery in southern 
California, infested with black scale in which it is not possible to find 
Aphycus or evidence of its work. In spite of the many factors operating to 
its disadvantage, it is witliout question a most valuable addition to the para¬ 
site fauna of California.^' 

Unusual damage to the floors of a house by a species of pemphredlnid 
wasp, Stigmus fulvicornis Rohw*, M. li. Smith {Jour, Keon, Ent,,*J6 (191^), 
No, 6t pp, S63, So4 )*—^This Is a report of injury caused by JS. fulvicomia at 
StarkviUe, Miss. 

FOODS—HUMAN NUTEITION. 

Purin metabolism, W. C. Rose {Physiol, Rev., S *{1923), No, 4, pp, 5^4- 
602 ),—The topics considered in this review are purins of pliysiological interest, 
the chemistry of nucleic acids, the digestion of exogenous nucleic acids 
(nucleoprotelns), the anabolism of purins, the catabolism of purins, the uric 
acid of the blood, and tlie effect of purin-free foods upon the output of en¬ 
dogenous uric acid. A bibliography of 336 titles is appended. 

Mineral metabolism in relation to acid«base equilibrium, A. T. Shohl 
{Physiol, Rev,, 3 (2923), No. 4t PP- 509-543 )-—This review of the literature on 
mineral metabolism is discussed under the topics acid-base requirements, acid- 
base metabolism, acid-base equilibrium in tbe body, and the effect of alkalis 
on metalbolism. A bibliography of 242 titles Is appended. 

Some observations in regard to growth-promoting substances bacte* 
rial origin, S. Damoj^ {Jour. Biol. Chem., 56 {1923), No. S, pp, 895-902, figs. 
5 ),—In the work reported in this paper certain organisms to which have been 
attributed gi*owth-proinoting properties Jiave l>een used as the sole source of 
vitamin B in feeding experiments witli rats on an otherwise satisfactory diet. 
The organisms selected were Bacillus adherens, representing the group of aero¬ 
bic spore formei-s; Friedlflnder’s bacillus and Pfeiffer's bacillus, representing 
mucoid organisms of tlie B, mucosm capsulatus group; and the timothy grass 
bacillus known as B, timothy 218, representing the acid-fast bacteria. 

Negative results were obtained witli all these organisms Avith the exception 
of Pfeiffer’s bacillus and the timothy grass bacillus, both of which In amounts 
equivalent to 5 per cent of the diet caused resumption of growth or maintained 
the animals at a constant weight. With 10 per cent of the timothy grass bacil¬ 
lus as the sole source of vitamin B, rapid and continuous growth resulted. 

The stability of vitamins, H. Jepiicott {Jour, Btate Med., 31 {1928), No, 10, 
pp. —N review and discussion of the literature on the subject 

studies of the vitamin potency of cod liver oils.—LI, The vitamin po¬ 
tency of “ spring ” cod liver oil, A. D. Holmes (Jour. Metabolic Research, 8 
(1923), No. 3, pp. 398-308, figs. 2 ).—Using tbe same methods as in the previous 
study of the series (E. S. R., 49, p. 461), the author has investigated the 
vitamin A content of cod liver oil freshly prepared from livers of cod caught 
at Kockport, Mass., in March. It is noted that the fish at this season of the 
year have practically no food in their alimentary tract and are apparently 
being maintained on their body reserves. 

" The constants of the oil obtained were specific gravity at 26* 0. 0.9206, 
refractive index at 20*’ 1.4783, saponification value 191, lodin value 14B.4, acid 
value 0.6223, and cold test (clouding points) 6*. The 6 rats used in testing 
oil for Its content of vitamin A received, respectively, 2,02, 4.04, 6.06, 
A08, and 10.10 mg. dally of the crude oil. All of these amounts furnished 
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sufficient vitamin A to induce normal growth. These results indicate that 
cod liver oils from emaciated fish may be highly potent in vitamin A, but 
the data at present available show that cod liver oils obtained from plump 
cod fish have a higher vitamin iK)tency than that obtained from emaciated 
fish.’’ 

Studies of the vitamin potency of cod liver oils.——Ill, The potency of 
pollack liver oil—early summer oils, A. D. Holmes {Jour, Metalolio Re¬ 
search, 2 (1922), No, 3, pp, 331--3B5). —Continuing the above investigfition, data 
are presented on the composition and vitamin A content of 2 samples of 
pollack oil prepared in the laboratory from the livers of emaciated and plump 
fish caught at Kockport, Mass., early in June and in the middle of July. The 
constants of the 2 oils were 8i>eciflc gravity at 25® C. 0.9221 and 0.9217 for 
the emaciated and plump fish, respectively, refractive Index at 20® 1.4788 and 
1.4788, saponification value 187.3 and 187.8, iodin value 155.2 and 155.4, acid 
value 7.92 and 0.9838, and cold test (clouding point) 12 and 6®. The oil from 
the emaciated fish was of a pronounced reddish color and from the plump 
fish of a straw-yellow color. 

Four rats were used in the examination of the oil from the emaciated fish 
and 5 from the plump fish. The amounts of oil fed In the first series varied 
from approximately 2 to 7 mg. and in the second from 1 to 5 mg. In each 
series, the animals receiving the smallest amount did not grow at so rapid a 
rate as the others in the series, while no difference could be detected between 
the growth on the larger amounta As Judged by the limited data presented, 
8.4 mg. of oil from the emaciated and 1 mg. from the plump fish supplied 
sufficient vitamin A for normal growth. Compared with the results reported 
in the previous paper, pollack liver oil contains slightly more vitamin A than 
cod liver oil obtained from fish of similar physical condition. 

The cod liver oil industry in Newfoundland, S. S. Zilva and J. 0. Dbum- 
.MONO {Jour, Soe, Chem. Imlus., 42 {192S), No, IS, pp. JS5T-J8ST ).—The authors 
report an investigation of the cod liver oil industry of Newfoundland similar 
in its scotie to the previously noted investigation of tlie industry in Norway 
(E. S. R., 48, p. 64). 

In comparison with cnmdltions in Norway, it is stated that the Newfoundland 
oil is prepared almost entirely from the cod. Tl\e diretrt open kettle steam 
process is used almost entirely. A comparison of oil from the same source 
prepared in this way and also in a Jacketed pan showed no difference in 
potency. The oils examined were of uniformly high potency as regards vita¬ 
min A. As tested by the method of Zilva and Miura (E. S. R., 46, p. 896), 
from 1.3 to 1.6 mg. proved sufficient to cause resumption in growth in the 
experimental rats. These values are as high as the most active Pinmarken 
and higher than most of tlie Lofoten oils examined. No significant differences 
in activity could be detected In a large number of samples coming from 
different iocalltles at different seasons of the year. 

On the mode of action of vitamins, W. Obamek {Lancet [London], 1923, I, 
No, 21, pp, 1046^1059, fips, 9), —Descriptions, with illustrations, are given of the 
lesions observed in longitudinal sections of the small intestines of rats suffer¬ 
ing from the effects of vitamin underfeeding as previously noted (E. S. R., 50, 
p. 566), of a diet free from vitamin A, and of a diet free from vitamin B, 
respectively, • 

The most profound changes were in the intestines of the animals on the 
vitamin A-free diet* These showed atrophy of the villi, with necrosis in parts. 
In addition, a number of protosoa, particularly Oiardia intestimlis, were found 
in the lumen of the intestine, together with larger numbers than usual of 
Intestinal bacteria. These were noted particularly In the necrotic tips of the 
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vUlL Attention is called to previous observations of similar changes in the 
intestine as a result bf exposure to large doses of X-rays. This lesion is thought 
to furnish adequate explanation of the various effects of vitamin A deficiency, 
including cessation of growth, occurrence of bacterial infections, and decrease 
in the number of blood platelets. The atrophic condition of the intestine is 
thought to interfere with the absorption of food and to afford the intestinal 
bacteria a ready access to the tissues and blood stream. As the bacteria enter 
the blood stream, they tend to be agglutinated by the blood platelets which 
consequently decrease in numlier, with resulting thrombopenia. It is thought 
that the favorable action of cod liver oil or otlier rich sources of vitaihin A may 
be due either to a direct stimulating effect on platelet formation or to the 
healing over of the intestinal epithelium and the arrest of the bacterial in¬ 
vasion. In this connection it is noted that light acts as a stimulus to the 
production of blood platelets. 

The author concludes that the vitamins are food hormones in the sense 
that they have a drug-like stimulating action on tlie digestive tract, vitamin B 
on the lymph tissue and vitamin A on the intestinal mucosa. 

Studies on the fat«soluble growth»promoting factor, H. CIoldblatt and 
K. M. SOAUES (Biochetn, Jour., 17 (1923), No. 4-5, pp. 446-453, figs. 2).—In this 
study of the storage and synthesis of the fat-soluble growth-promoting vitamin 
in the body, two groups of young rats which had ceased to grow on a ration 
lacking in vitamin A were continued on this ration with the addition of 3 
per cent of cod liver oil and 10 per cent of butter fat, respectively. After a 
period of from 2 to 4 months they were killed and their livers used as the sole 
source of vitamin A for other groups of rats which had been brought to a 
state of nutritive decline on the deficient diet. For comparison other rats 
were fed livers of rats which had ceased to grow on the deficient diet. The 
liver was selected as the organ In which the largest deposit of vitamin A would 
be found. 

Normal growtli resulted wlien 0.5 or 0.25 gm. of liver from the cod liver 
oil rats was used as the sole source of vitamin A and less rapid growth with 
0.5 gm. of the liver of the butter fat rats. Growth was not resumed on 0.5 
gm. of the liver of ruts on the diet lacking in vitamin A. With 1 gm. of these 
livers irregular results were obtained. 

The storage of vitamin A in the rats which iiad been used in the first series 
of experiments was then tested by using the livers of these animals as a 
source of the vitamin in a further series of experiments. The livers of the 
rats which had been fed the livers of rats receiving cod liver oil were found 
to contain sufficient vitamin A for prompt resumption of growtli, but probably 
not for additional storage, as growth ceased promptly when the liver feeding 
was discontlxLued. 

Rats which had ceased to gain in weight on the deficient diet, and whose 
livers, according to tlie results obtained in llie first part of the study, must 
have contained no. detectable amount of vitamin A, were irradiated with a 
mercury vapor quartz lamp for about 4 weeks or until they had again stopped 
gaining weight. The livers of 3 of these animals when fed In 0.5 gm. amounts 
caused a resumption of growth as great or greater than that caused by the same 
amount of the livers of the butter fat rata In 3 other cases there was also 
resumption of growth but not to so great an extent. » 

No attempt is made to explain the source of the vitamin in the liver of the 
irradiated animals beyond the suggestion that it may have been mobilised from 
other parts of the body, nor to explain why after a time the irradiated animals 
^ceased to grow while their livers were still capable of stimulating the growtii 
of other animala 
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In an appended note it is reported briefly that evidence has been obtained 
of a similar storage of the antirachitic vitamin in the livers of rats receiving 
cod liver oil. 

The supplementary value of light rays to a diet graded in its content 
of fat-soluble organic factor, H. OoLOBLikTT and K. M. Soames {Biochem, 
Jour., 17 (1923), No. Jh^, pp. 322-629 ).—^The investigation reported was planned 
to determine the minimal amount of vitamin A which, supplemented by light 
rays, can bring about normal growth in rats, as well as normal development 
and calclflcation of the bones. Tlie same diets were used as in a previous in¬ 
vestigation of the effect of grading the quantity of this vitamin on the de- 
velc^ment and calclflcation of the bones of rats (E. S. R.; 50, p. 264), with 
the exception that instead of incorporating 3 per cent of cod liver oil in the 
basal diet for the normal controls 200 mg. was administered by a pipette daily. 
This gave about half the amount of cod liver oil of the previous study, but 
an excess of the amount required for normal growth. Four litters of 12 rats 
each were used. From each litter 2 rats were put upon each of the 6 diets 
graded in content of vitamin A, and 1 of each pair was irradiated for 10 
minutes daily at a distance of 60 cm. 

The average flnal weight and average maximum gain in weight of the non- 
irradiated* animals were roughly proportional to the amount of vitamin A 
in the diet. The irradiated rats on the 3 diets highest in vitamin A grew at 
a normal rate, on the next highest at slightly less than normal, and on the 
next 2 at considerably less than the normal rate, although better than the non- 
irradlated rats on the same diet Similar differences w^ere noted in the gross 
and microscopic structure of the bones and in their calcium content. 

It is concluded that ‘‘light rays can not act as a substitute for the fat- 
soluble organic factor. Wlien the latter is completely absent from the diet, 
irradiation, though it causes rats on that diet to grow much better and their 
bones to develop and calcify much better than nonirradlated controls,! yet 
does not bring about absolute normality in either respect The degree to 
which such rats approach the normal probably depends upon the pre- 
experimental store of fat-soluble organic factor which the animals possess.** 

The influence of the antenatal feeding of parent rats upon the number, 
weight, and composition of the young at birth, V. Korenchevskt and M. 
Caub (Biochem. Jour., 17 (1923), No. 4-3, pp. 597-399 ).—Data are reported on 
the average number, weight, and composition (calcium, phosphorus, and 
nitrogen) at birth of the young of 80 pairs of rats on diets rich and poor 
in vitamin A, the diets employed being the same as in an earlier study. 
(E. 8. E., 50, p. 63). 

These data indicate that the diet of the father before conception has no in¬ 
fluence upon the number, weight, or composition at birth of the young. The 
diet of the mother before conception and during pregnancy influences the 
number and the total, but not the individual, weight of the offspring. The 
litters of mothers on a diet rich in* vitamin A and in calcium w^ere larger in 
the total number and total weight and in the number born alive. No appre¬ 
ciable dlfferuices were noted in the HaO, Ca, P, and N content of the young as 
a result of the mother’s previous diet 

It is thought that the difference previously noted in the composition of the 
skeleton of the yount from 24 to 86 days after birth (E. 8. R.. 50, p. 261) is due 
to the different degree of storage of vitamin A rather than of phosphorus and 
calcium in the fetuses. The normal chemical composition shown to exist in 
fetuses bom of mothers kept on a diet deficient in fat-soluble factor is in 
accord with the accepted belief that the maternal organism will as far as 
ponrlble all the necessary substances to her offspring even by the sacrl- 
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lice of her own tissues. However, in our experiments, the storage of these 
substances, though being sufficient at birth, did not suffice in the post-natal 
life of the offspring.** 

The effects of vitamin deficient diets on the adrenalin equilibrium in 
the body, L. Gross {Biochem, Jour., 17 (192$)^ No, 4-5, pp, 55P-575).— 4n this 
reinvestlgation of the question of the effect of vitamin deficiency upon the size 
of the adrenals and their content of adrenalin, the method employed differed 
from that of McCarrlson (E. S. R., 41, p. 264) and others in that deficiencies 
In the different vitamins were dealt with separately, the diet of the rats being 
complete in all other respects, and that the animals were examined in the 
early rather than the late stages of the deficiency. The results reported, which 
represent the averages from 350 glands obtained from 175 rats, include the 
weight in grams of the adrenal glands per 100 gm. of the highest and*of the 
final weight of the rat and milligrams of adrenalin per gram of the adrenal 
gland and per 100 gm. of the highest and of the final body weight of the rats. 

These figures show both an absolute and relative atrophy of the gland, which 
was most marked in the B and least in the A deficiency. The adrenalin con¬ 
tent of the glands show^ed a relative increase per weight of gland in the rats 
on the vitamin B-deficlent diet. When compared with the highest body weight 
there was a decrease on the B- and C-deficient diets, but when compared with 
the final body weight there was no change from normal, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of a slight decrease on the C-deficlent diet. The adrenalin content 
tended to remain constant following the removal of one of the glands and the 
injection of adrenalin. No definite differences could be found in the adrenalin 
content of the blood of the normal and tlie vitamin-deficient animals, nor were 
there any characteristic differences in the properties of the blood in regard to 
their effect on isolated organs. 

It is concluded that pure vitamin deficiencies cause very little alteration in 
the ^adrenalin equilibrium in the adult rat if the animal is not brought to the 
point of death on the diet. The striking changes observed by others are 
thought to have been produced by the accompanying starvation rather than by 
the lack of vitamins. 

A preliminary report is also included of a study of the carbohydrate metab¬ 
olism on vitamin B-deficient diets. It is thought that there is as yet insufficient 
evidence to attribute to vitamin B deficiency a derangement of carbohydrate 
metabolism. 

Beriberi and rice neuritis, M. Nagayo (Jour, Arner, Med, Aasoo., 81 (192$), 
No, 17, pp. 1485-14S7), —This is a brief report of research work which has been 
conducted in Japan on the relation between human beriberi and the so-called 
polished rice disease of experimental animals. In the opinion of the author 
the diseases are not identical. Certain distinguishing clinical and anatomical 
features which are thought to furnish support to this view are discussed briefly. 
A condition whteh is considered to be identical with experimental polished rice 
disease is a form of malnutrition sometimes occurring among infants fed 
almost exclusively on carbohydrates (in Japan on solutions of polished rice 
powder). This condition is known in Germany as Mehlnfihrschaden and in 
Japan as Chichiko dyspepsia. 

Fats in relation to the guests of goiter, B. McOabbxson (Brit Med. Jour., 
No. $188 (1922), pp. 178-181^ 4).—This paper reports an extension of the 

study of the effects of certain fhts on the thyroid g^ds of pigeons (B. B. R., 
44, p, 667) and a study of the growth and metamorphosis of tadpolea The lat¬ 
ter has been noted from a preHminary report (B. 8. R., 46, p, 665). 

^ In the first study, involving the use of 28 pigeons, observations were made 
on the eff^ upon the thyroid gland of the feeding of free oleic acid as com* 
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pared with butter and with cod liver oil containing 0.002 pet cent of lodin. 
Goiters were found among the controls and among the pigeons receiving oleic 
acid and butter, but not in those receiving cod liver oil. The fact that oleic 
acid was even more potent than butter In inducing goiter is tliought to Suggest 
the possibility that the harmful effect of butter Is due to the presence in the 
digestive tract of free unsuturated fatty acids derived from butter. This might 
result in the absorption of iodin from the foods, thus rendering it unavailable 
for the thyroid gland. 

In discussing in conclusion tlie general problems of goiter, the author ex- 
presses his opinion that the composition of the food has an important bear¬ 
ing upon it; that tiie food must be considered both in relation to Its content 
of available iodin and in relation to its content of fats; that the thyroid may 
enlarge not only from insnliicient intake of iodin (a comparatively rare occur¬ 
rence), but from relative insufliciency of iodin consequent on the presence of an 
ext^B of certain edible fats or of free fatty acid (oleic) in the digestive tract; 
that the focal must Ihj considered in relation not only to the normal processes 
of digestion but in relation to abnonnal processes that may arise from the 
introduction of bactc'ria into tiie digestive tube; and that variations in histolog¬ 
ical tyi^es of g<jiter may rcvsnlt fi^an variations in the c(»mposltion of a goiter- 
iiidueing food. 

Pellagra prevention by diet among institutional inmates, J. (TOLDBEBCfKR, 
C. H. Wabing, and W. F. Tvnnf.r (Pub, Jlmlih Hpts. ft/. «.], SS (192S), No. hi. 
pp. 2361-2368). —This is a general summary of the study of the prevention of 
pellagra by diet conducted by the authors under the auspices of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. The investigation, which has led to the coitclusion 
that protein or amino acid deficiency Is the principle efiologic factor in pel¬ 
lagra, has been reported in greater detail in separate papers previously noted 
(E. S. R., 48, p. 8ti5). 

The calcium and phosphorus metabolism in rickets, with special refer¬ 
ence to ultraviolet ray therapy, W. J. Orb, L. E. Holt, Ia WnjciNs, and F. 
H. Boone (Awer. Jour. DiseaKei^ Ohildreth 26 (1923). No. i. pp. 362-372). —The 
literature on calcium and phosphorus metabolism In rickets is reviewed, and 
data are reported on a series of metabolism studies conducted on infants 
with active rickets for periods of 4 days before and 4 days after an 8- to 11-day 
period of treatment with ultraviolet light. The data obtained included the 
intake of calcium and phosphorus and ouput of lioth in urine and feces and 
the content of inorganic phosphorus and calcium in the blood serum before and 
after treatment 

Before treatment the calcium and phosphorus balances were negative In 1 
case and only slightly positive In the other 2. The ultraviolet light treatment 
increased the retention of both calcium and phosphorus. The treatment also 
had the result of increasing the percentage of phosphorus excreted In the urine 
as compared with the fecea The effect of the treatment on the partition of 
calcium excretion between urine and feces was not marked, in both cases tiie 
bulk being excreted in the feces. An increase in tiie amount of calcium in 
the urine was not accompanied by a decrease In tlie amount in the feces. The 
treatment increased both the calcium and phosphorus content of the blood 
semm. 

Prom these observations it seems Justiftable to conclude that the ultraviolet 
rays act by Increasing the absorption of calcium and phosphorus from the in¬ 
testine, It appears likely that the absorption of these elements may occur in 
excess of the amounts which can be utilized for calcification. This slight excess 
is then excreted in the urine.** 
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Oontribntioii^o the study of experimental rickets in the rat, LxsNf, Va- 
OLEANOi and Gjibistcu (Rev. Path, Compar., BS (1923), No. 237, pp, 6S1--567, pU, 
S ),—^The work reported is essentially a repetition of the work, of Sherman and 
Pappenhelmer (B. S. R., 45, p. 767) on the experimental production of rickets 
in rats by diets whose essential deficiency was in phosphorus alone. 

AHIMAI PEODVCTIOXr. 

Farm livestock of Great Britain, R, Wallace and J. A. S. Watsow (Edinr 
burgh: OUver d Boyd, 1923, 3. ed„ rev. and etd., pp. XX+868, pie. 232, fign. 
112 ).—In this revised edition of the book previously noted (E. S. R., 19, p. 1108) 
the chapters on the principles of breeding, Shorthorn cattle, house feeding of 
cattle, J:he Clydesdale horse, and feeding of sheep have been recast and am¬ 
plified by the Junior author, who also added a new chapter on wool. Other 
new chapters include one on goats, by H. S. Holmes-Pegler, and one on shoeing 
the foot, its injuries and diseases,^by W. R. Davis. The material in the other 
chapters has been amplified to include the more recent developments In the 
different breeds of livestock and to conform to the more recent experimental 
results. 

The meat Industry, W. Wood (London and New York: leaao Pitman d 8ons, 
Lid., [1923], pp. IX+98, pi. 1, figs, jfi^).—This book consists essentially of a brief 
review of the world’s meat Industry. 

Undemutritlon in steers: Its relation to metabolism, digestion, and sub¬ 
sequent realimentation, F. G. Benedict and E. G. Ritzhan (Carnegie Inet. 
Wash. Pub. 324 (1923). pp. VI/l+333, pie. 3, flge. 57).—This is a complete and 
detailed account of metabolism experiments with steers receiving submain- 
tenance rations of native hay, carried on at the New Hampshire Experiment 
Station in cooperation with the nutrition laboratory of the Carnegie Institution. 

During 1918-19 12 steers were employed, equal numbers being 8, 4, and 5 
years of age, resjiectively. The first 25 days (November 27 to December 22, 
1918) consisted of a preliminary feeding period during which the ration re* 
quired to maintain weight in each individual was determined. On December 22 
the steers were divided into three groups, and group 1, consisting of 1 steer 
of each age, was continued on the maintenance ration until May 12, 1919. 
Group 2, consisting of 1 3-year-old and 2 steers each of the 4 and 5 year ages, 
received only 50 per cent of the maintenance ration until May 5, 1919. Group 
3 included the poorest animals of each age and consisted of 2 S-year-olds. 
1 4-year-old, and 1 5-year-old. This group received 66 per cent of the main¬ 
tenance ration to February 7, followed by 40 per cent of the maintenance ra¬ 
tion to May 5, 1919. Groups 2 and 3 again received the original maintenance 
ration from May 6 to May 12. 

After this period the steers were redivided into lots for a study of the 
effect of the submaintenance feeding on the economy and rate of gains and 
finish made by the steers when given more ample rations. The 8-year<old 
from group 1 and 1 3-year-old and the 5-year-old from group 3 were pastured 
during the summer. Three'4-year-olds, one each from groups 1, 2, and 8, and 

1 8-year-old from group 8 received a high protein grain mixture (linseed meal, 
cottonseed meal, and bran 1:1:1) with hay. One 5-year-old steer from group 

2 was placed on a maintenance ration to July 7, after which he also received 
the high protein ration. One steer of each age from group 2 and 1 5-year-oId 
from group 1 received a low protein grain mixture (wheat bran and com 
meal 1:2) in addition to hay. 
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The animals were housed during the experiment in a stable, but. were taken 
800 meters (984 ft.) to the respiration chamber once weekly and were allowed 
exercise daily in a large bare lot until the middle of April. 

Two other steers equal in weight and size to the S-year-olds, but at least 1 
year younger, were selected to conduct digestion and nitrogen balance trials 
from December 27, 1919, to December 17, 1920, under conditions which simu¬ 
lated those with the steers on the submaintenance rations during the previous 
year. The main difference in treatment of the two lots was that these animals 
were almost continuously confined to metabolism stalls. They were, however, 
started on maintenance rations which were decreased to submaintenance 
rations, followed by the fattening i)eriod before slaughter as with the sub- 
maintenance animals in the 1918-19 experiment. 

Records of the gaseous metabolism of the steers on the different planes of 
nutrition were taken periodically In the 1918-19 trials in the respiratory 
chamber previously described (E. S. R., 44, p. 68). The basic determinations 
were made while the steers were standing with a minimum of muscular ac¬ 
tivity and 24 hours after Ingestion of food, but comparative determinations 
were also made with some muscular activity going on and Immediately after 
ingestion of food. Many other notes and observations were also taken on the 
animals such as live weight, body measurements, rectal and skin temperatures, 
pulse rate, relative muscular movement, slaughter records, and amounts and 
analyses of feed and water consumed. In the 1919-20 experiments with the 2 
steers practically all the above data were recorded, and in addition the pro¬ 
duction of feces and urine was determined and analyses made. The data col¬ 
lected on each animal are reported and discussed for both experiments. 

The very rapid increase*in live weight made by the steers changed from a 
submaintenance to a full-maintenance ration and the daily fluctuations in body 
weight when on the same ration emphasized the importance of fill as a factor 
in modifying live weight. Irregularities in the amount of water consumed 
and the consistency and amount of feces produced also tended to affect the 
live weight, especially during the submaintenance periods. Reduction in heart 
girth occurred during the submaintenance periods, which remained fairly 
constant for scfveral weeks after realimentation began. The digestibility of 
the hay was apparently not influenced by the amount of hay consumed or the 
plane of nutrition of the animal. 

A study of the nitrogen balances showed that nitrogen equilibrium could 
not be maintained on the hay ration alone during the maintenance periods. 
Observations on the steers during submaintenance showed that there wag a 
shrinkage of the paunch, a loss of luster in the hair, the skin became drier 
and tighter, the skin temperature was slightly lowered, the pulse rate was 
markedly lowered, and the animals moved around more slowly than the con¬ 
trol steers, but they nevertheless showed a desire for exercise. The correlation 
between pulse rate and metabolism was very striking, as evidenced by the doub¬ 
ling of the pulse rate during the fattening periods. Submaintenance ap¬ 
parently did not influence rectal temperature. The records of gaseous metab¬ 
olism indicated that muscular activity could increase the COi production a 
maximum of 55 per cent, whereas the Ingestion of moderate amounts of hay 
produced no Increase in 00* during the first 1 or 2 hours. While standing, 
about 17 per cent more 00* was produced than while lying. 

The energy metabolism of all steers during the short maintenance period 
at the start was rather variable, but In general It was 2,140 calories per square 
meter of body surface for 24 hours. During the undermaintenance period 

98829-24-6 
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with group 1 thitt was hearer 1,820 calories, but during the latter part of 
F^ruary and the first part of March It dropped to 1,470 calories per square 
meter of body surface in 24 hours. During the submaintenance periods the 
metabolism was 1,460 calories for group 2 and 1,490 calories for group 3, and 
1,670 calories per square meter of body surface for 24 hours for the 2 steers 
in 1919 during their entire submaintenance period. During fattening the daily 
metabolism per square meter of body surface was practically 2,200 calories for 
the submaintenance groups and 2,160 calories for the control group. 

The resumption of the original metabolic level after submaintenance indicates 
that no injury to the ability to lay on fiesh» physiological functions, or the 
economic utilization of metabolizable energy had occurred. It was computed 
from the 1919-20 experiments that the steers lost 1,300 gm. of nitrogen and 
about 52 kg. of body fat during a 140-day period on a ration supplying 50 per 
cent of the maintenance requirement. 

Wintering beef cattle (South Carolina Sta. Rpt. 192S, pp, 8, 9).—^During a 
100-day wintering test, three lots of 9 yearling steers recreivlng the following 
rations made average daily gains as noted: 1 lb. cottonseed meal and 25 lbs. 
of corn silage 0.8 lb. gain, 3.31 lbs. of soaked velvet beans and 25 lbs. of corn 
silage 0.66 lb. gain, and 3.31 lbs. dry velvet beans and 25 lbs. of com silage 
0.93 lbs. gain. The average daily gains made by the steers in these lots dur¬ 
ing the following summer on Bermuda pasture were, respectively, 0.99, 1.04, 
and 1.03 lbs. 

Feeding esicperiments on draft cattle [1], II, {Philippine Apr., 8 (1919), No 
S, pp. 79-91; 12 (192S), No. 5, pp. 178-179).—The results of five feeding experi¬ 
ments with working bullocks, carried on at the University of the Philippines, 
are reported by P. P. Lago in the first paper. Animals receiving native pasture 
were found to make slightly better gains when receiving supplements of com 
fodder as compared with sugar cane tops, guinea grass as compared with corn 
fodder, and corn fodder as compared with Japanese cane. Very little advan¬ 
tage was shown in feeding ear corn as a supplement to pasture. A comparison 
of Japanese cane and com fodder as the sole rations indicated that they were 
about equal in value. 

Three experiments are reported by A. C. Sanchez in part 2. In comparing 
1 to 5 kg. of shelled corn, 4 to 11.6 kg. of guinea grass, and 1 to 1.5 kg. of copra 
meal per head dally as supplements to native pasture, with pasture alone for 
working bullocks, no advantage was found in feeding the supplements, as de¬ 
termined* by the-weights of the bullocka 

[Feeding experiments with swine at the South Carolina Station] (South 
CaroUna Sta. Rpt. 1923, pp. 9-11). —^Hogs receiving a 2 per cent com ration 
with soy bean pasture for 36 days made average daily gains of 1.05 Iba as com¬ 
pared with 0.8 Ib. by hogs receiving corn and tankage in dry lot and 0.40 lb. 
by hogs receiving com alone. During the following 110 days the first lot of 
hogs received rye pasture while the others were maintained on the same feeda 
The average daily gains made during this period by the different lots were, 
respectively, 1.2, 1.22, and 0.24 lbs. 

In a test of the feeding value of velvet beans alone and with corn, rets 
unsatisfactory gains were made, but in another test average dally gains of 
0.7 and 0.91 Iba per day were made by hogs receiving shelled com and dry 
velvet beans and shelled com and soaked velvet beans, respectively, when srtf- 
fed. This, however, was not as good or ns economical as feeding com and 
tankage. 

In comparing the gains made on forages at the Pee Dee substation, five lots 
of 10 pigs each were placed on peanuts or sweet potatoes combined with ami 
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or tankage, and one lot was allowed both peanuts and sweet potatoes. Peanuts 
and corn and peanuts and sweet potatoes produced the largest and most eco** 
nomical gains, while sweet potatoes alone were the most unsatisfactory. At the 
conclusion of this test the hogs made average dally gains on different forages 
as follows: 1.1 lbs. on standing corn and tankage, 1.24 on standing com and 
velvet beans and tankage, 0.73 on standing corn alone, 0.52 on standing corn 
and velvet beans, and 1.67 lbs. on corn and tankage fed in dry lot. 

Feed requirements for fattening pigs, N. Hansson {Landtmannen, 6 
U929), No. 94, pp. 599, 594, 2).—This is a brief report of a composite study 
of the feed required to produce gains in the pigs used in previous fattening 
experiments at the Central Experiment Station near Stockholm. The work is 
based on results with 1,758 pigs. The following table gives a summary of the 
feed required to produce gains in the pigs of different weights: 

Summary of feed requirements of fattening swine of different weights. 


Live weight class. 

Dally average per | 

animal. ; feed con* 

. 1 sumed ner 

Live weight class. 

1 

Dafly average per 
animal. 

Feed con¬ 
sumed per 
kilogram 
of gain. 

Feed con¬ 
sumed. 

1 kilogram 
Gain. ; 

i 

Feed con-; 
sumed. i 

Gain. 

Kg. 

Fodder 

units.^ 

1 Fodder 
Grams. ! units.* 

j 

i Kt. 

Fodder ; 
units.* i 

Grams. 

1 Fodder 
; units.* 

lft-20.. 

1.08 

.! 8.15 

!| 60-70. 

2.59 i 

598 

! 4.37 

20-30. 

1.20 

368 i 3.52 

1 70-80. 

2.80 i 

620 

! 4.49 

30Hk). 

1.87 

448 ! 8.86 

80-90. 

; 3.06 ! 

! 3.17 ' 

651 

' 4.73 

40-fi0. 

1.95 I 

402 ! 4.00 

90-100. 

640 

1 4.95 

SO-60. 

2.28 1 

560 i 4.24 

1 

100-116 . 

3.44 

699 

4.92 




1 Equivalent of 1 kg. of barley. 


Feeding pigs on pasture, .7. B. Rice {Illinois Sta. Bui 241 (1924), pp* 57- 
The results of pig feeding experiments carried on from 1911 to 1919 to 
compare the efficiency of different forage crops and different supplements to 
each are reported. The table below gives a summary of these results, showing 
the forage crops used and the supplements to each. The amount of corn fed 
daily is given as the percentage of the live weight of the pigs, whereas the 
tankage is given as the amount fed daily per pig. The amounts of pasture al¬ 
lowed each lot i\ere one-half acre, except In case of lots 15 and 16, which were 
allowed one and one-quarter acres each; lots 38-43, inclusive, which were 
allowed one acre each; and lots 44 and 45, the amount of which is given In the 
table. Lots 1-21, 36, and 37 were finished in dry lot at the conclusion of the 
pasturing period to an approximate weight of 225 lbs., the feeds used being 
the supplements to the forage crops. Lots 7, 11, and 17 which rec*eived pasture 
only did so poorly that It was necessary to discontinue them early In order 
not to lose all the pigs. Lots 44 and 45 were to investigate the advisability of 
carrying heavy fat fall pigs (lot 44) and light thin fall pigs (lot 45) over the 
summer. 
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Summary of hog feeding experiments on forage crops. 


Pasture crop. Supplementary feeda 





1 

Rape. 

2 

.do. 

3 

Sweet clover-. 

4 

.do. 

5 

Blue grass_ 

6 

.do. 

7 

Rape. 

8 

.do. 

9 

.do. 

10 

.do. 

11 

Alfalfa. 

12 

.do. 

13 

.do. 

14 

.do. 

15 

Rotated'. 

16 

Rotated *. 

17 

Rape. 

18 

.do. 

19 

.do. 

20 

.do. 

21 

.do. 

22 

Alfalfa.1 


.do. 

Rape. 

.do. 

Dry lot_ 


.do. 

Rape. 

.do. 

Red clover_ 

Alfalfa. 

.do. 

Rape. 

.do. 

Sweet clover, 

Dry lot. 

Al&lfa. 

30 Alfalfa and 
rape. 

40 Alfalfa. 


41 Alfalfa and 

rape. 

42 Rape. 

48 Rape and al¬ 
falfa. 

44 Rotation 

45 Rape. 


, 3 per cent com. 

. 3 per cent corn and i 
lb. of tankage. 

3 per cent com. 

3 per cent corn and i 
lb. of tankage. 

3 percent corn. 

3 per cent corn and | 
Ib. of tankage. 

None. 

1.5 per cent corn_ 

3 per cent corn. 

Corn and tankage, 
self-fed. 

None. 

1.5 per cent com. 

3 per cent corn. 

Com and tankage, 
self-fed. 

1.5 per cent corn. 

3 per cent corn. 

None. 

1.5 per cent corn. 

Cora, self-fed. 

Corn and tankage, 
self-fed. 

Corn, tankage, and 
middlings. 

Corn and tankage, 
self-fed. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

Corn, tankage, mid¬ 
dlings. and bran, 
hand-fed. 

Cora and tankage, 
self-fed. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. r 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

3 per cent com. 

.do. 

Z per cent corn and ( 
lb. of tankage. 


8 June 15 Oct. 5 

8 ...do.do. 

8 ...do.do. 


—.do. 

—.do.l... 

Jan. 4 

—do. 

—do. 

Jan. 11 

—.do_ 

...do_ 

Dec. 21 

June 11 


Aug. 20 

.-do._ 

Oct. 15 

Jan. 28 

—do..— 

—do. 

Dec. 10 

...do. 

...do. 

Nov. 5 

...do..... 


Aug. 20 

...do. 

Oct. 15 

Jan. 7 

...do. 

—do. 

Dec. 24 

...do. 

...do. 

Nov. 5 

June 25 

...do. 

Jan. 28 

.—do. 

...do. 

Deo. 81 

June 15 


Aug. 24 

—do. 

Oct. 5 

Jan. 15 

...do_ 

...do__ 

Deo. 11 

...do. 

...do. 

Nov. 80 

...do. 

...do. 

Nov. 16 

June 5 

Nov. 6 


...do. 1 

...do. 


...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 



5 ...do._...do.. 


7 June 10 Nov. 11 

7 ...do.do_ 

7 ...do.do. 

7 ...do.do. 

8 June 17 Oct. 7 

8 ...do.do. 

8 ...do.do. 

8 ...do.do_ 

8 —.do.do. 

8 'June 11 Oct. 15 

8 ...do.do_ 

10 June 5 Nov. 0 
10 ...do..do. 

12 June 10 Nov. U 


Corn full-fed and } lb. 

of tankage. 

Cora* and 0.4 lb. of 
tankage. 


14 June 12 Nov. 13 

14 ...do.do. 

20_do- Sept. 4 

15 June 10 Oct. 14 


Lbt. 

Lbt, Lbt, 

39 

123 0.92 

38 

122 .94 

38 

108 .79 

88 

117 .94 

38 

109 .02 

38 

117 .98 

48 

.03 

44 

93 .84 

45 

141 .99 

45 

200 1.21 

46 

.06 

44 

88 .85 

45 

141 1.00 

45 

203 1.20 

48 

98 .79 

45 

135 .91 

40 

.02 

89 

83 .88 

38 

123 1.00 

39 

154 1.13 

38 

160 1.20 

46 

254 1.85 

45 

269 1.45 

46 

236 1.24 

45 

260 1.89 

46 

235 1.23 

48 

247 1 1.29 

49 

248 j 1.24 

48 

215 1.09 

50 

229 1.13 

49 

185 i 1.21 

49 

179 1 1.18 

49 

178 ; 1.08 

49 

171 ! 1.10 

49 

168 j 1.<H 

44 

214 1.20 

45 

207 1.29 

45 

170 .81 

45 

161 .75 


159 .78 

84 

159 .80 

82 

145 .09 

32 

151 .73 

247 

327 .94 

178 

282 .88 


349 28 
359 29 
344 24 
340 25 
309 28 
389 24 
387 27 
832 25 
873 48 
857 48 
838 .... 
882 .... 


838 88 

829 84 


488 17 


1 Field peas and oats, rape, and soy beaus. 

I Also 68 lbs. middlings. 

* Also 112 lbs. middlings and 25 lbs. bran. 

* One-half acre Canadian field peas and oats and one-half acre rye to July 81, followed by I tore bhie 

* One and one-third Ibe. corn per pig to August 19, with gradual increase to full-fed for the reel of the teet. 
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The average results of the test indicate a slightly higher value for alfalfa 
than for tlie otlier crops except r<^ clover in one trial. No advantage was 
shown for the combinations of forages. The feeding of light and medium com 
rations was uneconomical, but medium rations had an advantage in allowing 
the pigs to utilisse a larger part of the new corn crop. Tankage feeding also 
promoted gains and reduced the amount of feed required. 

Soy beans for horses and mules, C. W. Osawfoud and J. L. Edmonds (lUir 
nois 8ta, Giro, B76 (1924), pp. 8, figs. 3). —A comparison of the composition of 
soy beans, soy-bean hay, and a straw with the more common concentrates, hays, 
and straws used as horse feeds indicates that the soy-bean products are equal 
if not superior to most of the other feeds in protein, total digestible nutrients, 
and calcium and phosphorus content. The circular is concluded by summariz¬ 
ing the experiences of various Illinois farmers who have successfully fed soy 
beans to work horses and mules. 

Certain correlations in the weight and number of eggs and the weight of 
fowls, H. Atwood (West Virginia Sia, BiU, 182 (1923), pp. 16, figs, 3), —The 
relationship between the weights and numbers of eggs laid and the weights of 
the fowls has been studied from data collected on the hocks previously de¬ 
scribed (E. S. R., 50. p. 71). 

Flock A received a liberal supply of sour milk in addition to other feeds 
during growth, whereas flock B received similar rations but the supply of milk 
was very limited. Flocks C and D were tlie daughters of flocks A and B, and 
flocks E and F were the daughters of A, B, C, and D. The feeding of flocks 
C and E was similar to that of A, whereas D and F were fed similarly to B. 
The following table gives some of the relationships between the periods of first 
laying, number of eggs laid during different periods, and the weights of the 
eggs : 

Relationship between egg weights and other iactors. 




Cooffioiest of correlation. 


WAlffhtnf Weight of first Mnmhfir*nd Weight of 

esntorv^ 10 eggs laid Number and fowls and 

Mxi weight of mean weight meim 

•faiOdbUio -f-aoidzO-u i-t-aosdbaoT -i-a4id;0.u -o.70dbao8 +ao6dbai2 

-f-.583b.08 -f.8$d:.12 »+.79db.04 -i-.26A:.13 -.44*.16 +.72*.10 

4-.61*.00 +.04*.15 . +.10*.14 -.14*.10 +.71*.10 

-b.07*.15 -.08*.15 . +.22*.14 —.13*.17 +.87*.10 

-h .68* .05 


^ For flocks A and C. 


For flooks B and D. 
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In addition to the conclusions which might be drawn from the table, the 
author showed that the eggs of pullets increased in weight up to the end of the 
year. The weight of the hens* eggs decreased till June with increases during 
the remaining months.. 

Twenty years of practice and experimentation in the poultry yard (Min. 
Agr, Prov. Quebec BiU. 4 (192S), S. ed., rev. and era., pp. 17+174, pla. 4* 
107).—This is a popular manual of poultry production. 

DAIEY PABMIITO—DAIEYIirO. 

Dairy farming, R. H. Leitch (Edinburgh: W. Oreen d Son, Lid., 192S, pp. 
xn+292, pis, 12, figs. 5i).—This book deals with the principles of dairy farm¬ 
ing and dairying. Chapters on the selection, buildings, and crops of the dairy 
farm; the feeding of dairy cows; chemical and physical properties of milk 
and cream; and the manufacture of butter and cheese are included. The book 
is especially designed for the practical dairyman. 

Dairying in Porto Rico, D. W. May (Porto Rico Sta, Bui, 29 (1922), Span- 
ish ed., pp. 16, pis. i).—This is the Spanish edition of the bulletin previously 
noted (E. S. R., 48, p. 479). 

Canadian dairying (Ottawa: Canada Dept. Agr., t92S, pp. S2, figs, ii).—This 
is a discussion of the amount of dairying that is being done in Canada and 
its provinces, with a brief article on the Canadian cow. 

Report on dairying and the dairy industry, M. Moore et al. (Dublin: 
Camn. Inquiry Resources a^id Indus. Ireland, 1922, pp. —This is a re¬ 

port of the commission of inquiry on the conditions of the dairy industry in 
Ireland. 

The product of dairy breeds compared, J. Macintosh (Jersey Bui, and 
Dairy World, 42 (192S), No. 44$ PP- 2301-2S0S ).—The milk and fat yields of the 
different breeds In the milking trials at the British Dairy Farmers' Association 
Show and the Royal Agricultural Society's Show in England during the years 
1909 to 1921 and 1909 to 1922, respectively, are compared. 

Kreimhild herd.-—A chapter in Holstein history, F, N. Decker (Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Author, 192$, pp. 75, pi. 1, figs. 265 ).—This is a popular discussion of the 
influence of the Holstein herd and importations of G, S. Miller on the develop¬ 
ment of the breed. The work contains many Illustrations and extracts of 
letters and papers by early breeders and others acquainted with the herd. 

Comparing the production records of cows.——Influence of quality (fat 
test) of milk on yield of milk, W. L. Gaines and F. A. Davidson (Illinois 
Sta. Bui. 245 , abs. (1924) f PP- 8, figs. 2 ).—^Thls is an abstract of the bulletin pre¬ 
viously noted (B. S. R., 50, p. 76). 

Cost of raising dairy heifers, F. H. Reed (Canada Ewpt, Farms, Lacomb 
(Alta.) Sta. Rpt, Supt. 1922, pp. 19^1 ).—The feeds consumed and the calcu¬ 
lated costs of raising one purebred and two grade Holstein heifers to six 
months of age are given, as well as the monthly weights of ^ch. 

^ Calculation of the nutritlYe value and fodder units of rations, H. M0ix- 
OAARo (Tidsskr. Landpkonomi, No. 11 (192$), pp. 505--646 ),—A new method for 
calculating rations for milk production is outlined. The net energy of the 
milk is determined and the feeds required for the animals are calculated on 
the basis of the production coefficients of each feed; the production coefficient 
l)elng an expression of the relation between the energy value of the digestible 
protein and the total energy of the feed. Maintenance requirements are cal¬ 
culated in proportion to the cube root of the square of the body weii^ts. 
The production coefficients of the more common feeds are tabulated, and 
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several examples of the methods of determining rations for individual cows 
are given. 

Urea as a protein substitute for lactatiug ruminants* F. Honcamp, S. 
Koudicla* and B. MtoEB (Biochem. Ztschr,, US (1923), No. 1-2, pp. 111-155).-- 
The efficiency of urea as a source of protein for lactatlng animals was studied 
in three experiments in which six different cows were used at the Rostock 
Agricultural Experiment Station in Germany. 

In the first experiment one cow averaging 450 kg. in weight and giving 
4 kg. of milk per day was fed a daily ration of 3.5 kg. of meadow hay^ 2 kg. of 
oat straw* 1.6 kg. of dried beet pulp, and 1.5 kg. of rye bran, with a suitable 
salt mixture for two periods of 8 days each, with an intervening transitional 
period of equal length. Ninety gm. of urea containing 41.85 gm. of nitrogen 
were also furnished daily during the first 8 days. The milk production of this 
cow was 0.8 kg. per day more during the second period than during the first, 
and the fat production was 2.8 gm. more in the second period than when 
urea was being fed. There were only slight variations in the digestibility 
of the rations with and without urea feeding, but the average dally nitrogen 
balance was -8.76 gm. in the first period and -5.51 gm. in the second period. 
An average of 90.89 gm. of nitrogen was given off per day in the urine when 
area was fed as compared with 45.48 gm. in the second period. 

The cows averaging about 380 and 435 kg, in weight were employed for the 
first part of the second test, which consisted of three 8-day experimental 
periods with transition periods of equal length between the experimental 
periods. The rations consisted of corn meal, potato flakes, dried beet pulp, 
molasses-beet pulp, oat straw, and a salt mixture, with the addition of 150 
gm. of urea per day to the ration of each cow during the first and third 
periods. The average daily production of the two cows, respectively, was in 
milk during the first period 9.78 and 11.74 kg. and in fat 327 and 825 gm.; 
in milk during the second period, 6.67 and 8.07 kg., and in fat 223 and 209 gm.; 
and in milk during the third period, 7.38 and 10.32 kg. and in fat 253 
and 308 gm. 

During the urea feeding periods daily nitrogen balances of -|-7.3 and +13 
gm. were maintained by one cow and —1.1 and +4.7 gm. by the otlier cow, but 
during the period when no urea was fed the nitrogen balances were —8.1 and 
+16.2 gm., respectively, though the amount of nitrogen in the milk, feces, and 
urine was much reduced, especially in the latter case. The digestibility of all 
the nutrients was greater in the periods when urea was fed. 

To get further proof of the results obtained In this experiment, another cow 
was similarly fed during three periods, with the addition of 120 gm. of urea to 
the ration per day in the first and third periods. The average dally milk and 
fat production in the first period was 5.74 kg. and 169 gm., in the second period 
4.77 kg. and 113 gm., and in the third period 5.28 kg. and 144 gm., respectively. 
Again there was a large increase in the nitrogen eliminated in the urine during 
the urea feeding periods, but the nitrogen balance was also better maintained. 
The digestibility of all the nutrients except crude protein was, however, greater 
in the second period than In the first and third. 

The general plan of the third experiment was similar to that of the first and 
second except that the two cows received a protein-rich basal ration containing 
1 aad 1.18 kg. of dried yeast, respectively, per day in the first and third periods, 
and in the second period this feed was replaced by sufficient urea to supply an 
equal amount of nitrogen, enough potato starch being added to furnish the 
same amount of energy. The average daily milk production of one cow during 
the first, second, and third periods was, respectively, 6.25, 5.48, and 5.04 kg. 
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and for the second cow 7.17, 5.78, and 5.94 kg. The dally fat production of 
the first cow was 206, 202, and 184 gm. during the first, second, and third 
periods, and of the second cow 229, 186, and 200 gm., respectively. 

The nitrogen balances were positive in all cases, though slightly less during 
the urea period for one cow. In the case of the other cow the balance was only 
2.62 gm. per day during the urea feeding, as compared with 10.6 and 12.5 during 
the yeast feeding periods. 

The authors conclude from the three experiments that in a ration containing 
a normal amodnt of protein from 80 to 40 per cent of It may be replaced by 
urea without any great injury to the milk production. 

Dietary factors influencing calcium assimilation.—IV, The conipara^ 
tive efficiency of mixed green grasses and this same mixture plus steamed 
bone meal in maintaining calcium and phosphorus equilibrium in milk¬ 
ing cows, E. B. ILlbt, H. Steenbock, C. A. Hoppebt, and G. 0. Humphbey 
(Jour. Biol. Chem., 58 (1^3), No. i, pp. 43-^7). —In continuing this series of 
studies (B. S. K., 48, p. 477), the results are reported of two experiments 
dealing with the calcium and phosphorus balances of 3 lactatlng cows in each 
experiment, receiving daily rations of 40 lbs. of fresh green grass in addition 
to 20 to 25 lbs. of corn silage and a grain mixture of yellow corn, wheat bran, 
and oil meal. During one of the two 8>week periods of each experiment 200 
gm. of bone meal was also supplied to each cow. The following table sum- 
marlEes the results, giving the average weekly milk production and the average 
dally calcium and phosphorus balances by weekly periods for the cows in both 
experiments: 


Average daily oqlcium and phosphorus balances of lactating cows receiving 
green grass with and without bone meal. 


Ex¬ 

peri¬ 

ment. 

Week. 

Period. 

Cow No. 1, 

Cow No. 

2. 

Cow No. 8. 

Weeky 

mUk 

produo- 

tion. 

Average daUy 
balance. 

Weekly 

milk 

produc¬ 

tion. 

Average daUy 
balance. 

Weekly 

milk 

produc* 

tion. 

Average daily 
balance. 

_ _ _ . 

Cal¬ 

cium. 

Phos¬ 

phorus. 

Cal¬ 

cium. 

Phos¬ 

phorus. 

Cal¬ 

cium 

Phos¬ 

phorus. 




Lbt. 

Qm. 

Qm. 

Lbt. 

Qm. 

Qm. 

Lbt. 

Qm. 

Qm. 

1 

1 

Green grass.... 

364.7 

-54.15 
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The differences between the calcium balances of cows 2 and 8 in the first 
experiment sui^t the effect of previous treatment, since No. 8 had been on a 
low calcium ration prior to the experiment and, therefore, was in a more 
depleted condition and better able to assimilate calcium, whereas Nos. 1 and 2 
had received a high calcium ration and some pasture before the test started. 
In the second experiment the cows used were fed different rations by design 
iiOQ|ibout 4 months prior to the test as follows: No. 1, a good grade of alf a lf a 
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hay in addition to com silage and grain; No. 2, timothy hay of poor quality, 
with corn silage and grain; and No. 8, corn stover and grain only. 

The results of these tests made it evident that it was impossible to main¬ 
tain calcium equilibrium with green grass without a supply of extra calcium 
salts even in cows which had previously been on calcium poor rations. The 
authors suggest that the conducting of these experiments in direct sunlight 
might have induenoed the calcium assimilation. Pho^horus equilibrium was 
maintained at nearly all times during the experiments even wthout the mineral 
supplement, probably due to the large amounts of pho^horus supplied in the 
wheat bran. For practical feeding operations, it is suggested that at least 
4 gm. each of OaO and P«Ot per pound of milk produced be supplied to dairy 
cattle to maintain calcium and phosphorus equilibrium. 

Comparative value of com and sorghum silage (South Carolina Sia. RpL 
J92Sf pp. 14* i5).—In experiments lasting over several years, sorghum silage 
has been found to be 94.5 and 95.1 per cent as efficient for milk and fat produc¬ 
tion, respectively, as com silage, although both seemed to have maintained body 
weight equally well. The yields per acre of sorghum silage are, however, much 
greater than corn silage. 

Active chlorin as a germicide for milk and milk products, H. Hale and 
W. L, Blkecker (Jour, Agr. Research ^^.], 26 (192S), No, 8, pp, 875-382, pU. 
8 , flg, 1), —^The germicidal action of active chlorin added in amounts of 1 part 
of chlorin to from 500 to 250,000 parts of milk has been studied in several ex- 
l>eriment8 at the Arkansas Experiment Station. Sources of chlorin used were 
chlorin water, sodium hypochlorite, and calcium hypochlorite. 

In the study it was found that the chlorin reduced the total bacterial counts 
of the milk and in specific tests the numbers of Sarcina luiea colonies in milk 
inoculated with this organism, but it had an irregular effect on the colonies of 
Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus with which other samples had been inoculated. 
CUilorin from chlorin water was the most effective and quickest acting, giving 
ns good results in 45 minutes as sodium hypochlorite did in 90 minutes and 
calcium hypochlorite in 19 hours. The flavor of the chlorin from chlorin water 
was also less noticeable than from the other solutions, dilutions of 1: 4,000 
not being noticeable in the flavor. 

The book of batter, E, S. Guthrie (Netv York: Macmiilan Co., 1928, rev, 
ed., pp. XIH+807, figs. &0). —This is another^^ditloii of the book previously 
noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 283), which includes in addition to the former volume a 
description of the Storch test and an appendix containing a discussion of cream 
neutralization, as w^ell as dairy and butter statistics. 

Pasteurization of milk for Cheddar cheese making: The bacteriological 
aspect, J. K. Mubbay (Agr. Oaz, N, 8, Wales, 84 (1928), No. 8, pp, 559-566, 
figs, 4).—In experiments at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College and the Mo- 
ruya Cooperative Cheese Factory it has been found that flash pasteurization 
at 155, 165, and 175^ F. or holding pasteurization at 145** for 30 minutes tends 
to control the fermentation of the milk to be used in cheese making and also 
reduce the undesirable organisms present. The quality of the cheese made 
from such milk is thereby improved.. 

How aclditir affects the quality of the mix, B. 1. Masurovsky (Ice Cream 
Trade Jour,, 19 {1928), No, 10, pp, 78, 79), —^The Increases in acidity of portions 
of an ice cream mix previously pasteurized and inoculated with commercial 
starter and ripened for 24 hours at different temperatures were recorded. The 
acidity of the mixes at the start was 0.17 per cent of lactic acid, but by hold¬ 
ing at room temperature (60 to 76** F.) it increased to 0.77 and at 50"^ to 0.25 
per cent, but when held at 40 to 45^ there was a decrease of 0.005 per cent 
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An uninoculated sample held at the latter temperature also decreased 0.006 
per cent. 

The four mixes were combined in proper amounts to have an acidity of 0.295 
per cent of lactic acid, but when frozen a disagreeable lactic acid flavor per¬ 
sisted even when caramel was used as a flavoring. 

Oonunercial casein, compiled by W. W. Fisk {Milwaukee^ Win.: Olsen Pub, 
Co., 1995, pp. —The method of preparing commercial casein is given, 

as well as other miscellaneous information. 

VETEEINAEY MEDICINE. 

A technical treatise on hematology: Morphology, liistogenesis, histo- 
physiology, hlstopathology, J. Jolly {Trait6 Technique d*H6matologie: Mor¬ 
phologic, Histogenese, Mistophysiologie, Mistopathologie. Paris: A, Maloine A 
Son, 1995, vols. 1, pp. X+5e0, figs. $63; 9, pp. 561-1131, pi. 1, figs. 336).—A com¬ 
prehensive text on hematology. 

A method for the determination of the specific gravity of red blood 
ceUs, P. Reznikoff (Jour. Expt. Med., 38 (1923), No. 4, pp. i41-4U)--^^e 
author describes a simple method for determining the specific gravity of red 
blood cells that is more rapid than and as accurate as pycnometer determi¬ 
nations. The marked chemical and physical interactions between coi*puscles 
and suspension fluids in other methods are avoided. 

The physiological effect of gossypol, P. Menaul (Jour, Agr. Research [27. 
S.}, 26 (1923), No. 5, pp. 233-237 ).—This is a contribution from the department 
of chemistry of the Oklahoma Experiment Station. The author finds from 
experiments conducted on rabbits that gossypol is absorbed slowly when 
administered through the diet, and its toxic action is slow to make its 
appearance. 

“ When Introduced directly Into the blood stream Its toxic action is manifest 
at once. Its most serious effect is on the blood. By determining the amount 
of oxygen that can be liberated from blood before and after the addition of 
small quantities of gossypol, it is clear that in some manner the gossypol 
prevents the liberation of free oxygen from oxyhemoglobin. Gossypol also 
exerts a hemolytic effect on the^ erythrocytes. Gossypol caused death in ani¬ 
mals by reducing the oxygen-carrying capacity of the blood. Thus an excessive 
burden is thrown on the respiratory and circulatory organs which results in 
the condition found in animals that have died from gossypol or cottonseed 
meal poisoning, namely, a passive hyperemia and edema of the lungs and 
some hydrothorax. These conditions are always present and are not due to 
bacterial infection.” 

A list is given of 10 references to the literature cited. 

The microscopic deteriulnation of the number of bacteria in bacterial 
vaccines, H. Somueb (Oenlbl. Bakt. [efo.], 1 . Abt., Orig., 90 (1923), No, 6, pp, 
408-478 ).—^A modification of the Fries method of determining bacterial count 
(E. S. R., 46, p. 412) is described, the essential feature of which is the addi¬ 
tion of the fuchsln solution to the suspension of bacteria and yeast before the 
slides are made. This does away with the usual process of fixing and wash* 
ing the slides and is thought to give more accurate results. The strength of 
the fuchsin solution to be us^ is best determined for each suspension to be 
tested. 

The development of protection after prophylactic inoculation, W, F. 
SAbvxy and K. R. K. Itbnoab (Indian Jour. Med. Research, 10 (1923), No, 4, 
pp. 990-995 ),—In continuation of their work on various immunity problems 
(B. 8. B., 50, p. 282), the authors have attempted to determine the rate of 
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development of protection against a given microorganism following prophylactic 
Inoculation. Pigeons were immunized against Bacillus avisepticus with the 
double prophylactic dose previously described (E. S. R., 48, p. 278) and were 
tested at varying Intervals of time thereafter by the Intravenous injection of 
varying doses of the living organism. Agglutination tests were made simul¬ 
taneously with the protective tests. Two pigeons were used for each test. 

The pigeons which were tested seven days after the first protective dose 
and before the second showed no evidence of protection, but from the second 
day after the second dose the extent of protection increased up to about the 
fourteenth day and was maintained up to the thirtieth day. The agglutina¬ 
tion results did not correspond with the protection results. The agglutinins 
did not appear in the serum until the fourth day after the second dose, began 
to disappear about the eighth or tenth day, and had disappeared to a marked 
extent on the eighteenth or twenty-second day. 

The duration of protection after prophylactic inoculation, W. F. HABVEr 
and K. R. K. Iyenqak (Indian Jour, Med. Research, 10 (192S), No. 4, pp. 1147- 
1149 ).—^The above study has been extended to the time at which the immunity 
entirely disappeared, agglutination tests again being conducted simultaneously 
with the protection tests. 

A high degree of protection was manifest for three months, but tests at the 
end of the fifth month showed an almost complete loss of protection. With the 
loss of protection there was an entire disappearance of agglutinins, but the 
agglutinin titer was not very high even at the height of protection. 

Some pathological phases of bovine reproduction, A. Savage (Agr. Qaz. 
Canada, 10 (192S), No. 6 , pp. 52S-4S4 ).—^This is a review of the subject, pre¬ 
sented In connection with a list of 44 references to the literature. “ If one may 
draw any conclusion from all the work published on this and kindred subjects 
to date, it is that common sense, competent supervision, and close cooperation 
between tlie breeder and his veterinary adviser seem to atford the only avenue 
of escape from one of the greatest menaces to the whole cattle business.** 

The behavior of germ-free culture filtrates of abortion bacilli in vitro 
and in vivo, G. Rauchbaah (Uber das Verhalten Keimfreier AbortuskulturfU' 
irate in Vitro und in Vivo. Inaug. Diss., Vet. Inst.^ Univ. Leipzig, 192S, pp. 
12 ).—On cultivating a virulent strain of Bacillus abortus successively on mouse 
litmus milk for from 24 to 48 hours, defibrlnated beef blood for 48 hours, and 2 
per cent peptone agar with 10 per cent defibrlnated beef blood for 24 hours, 
followed by successive passages through mice, the virulence was increased to 
the extent that, while after the third passage 5,000 millions were necessary 
to kill a mouse on intraperitoneal injection, after the ninth mouse passage 
500 millions sufficed. 

The organism was killed in 24 hours in heat-sterilized urine, but in non- 
sterilized urine remained alive for at least 9 days. The organism as recovered 
from the ninth animal passage, when grown in peptone bouillon, proved to be a 
strong alkali builder. In one case the pH value of the bouillon Increased from 
6.8 to 7.2 in 4 days and to 8.2 in 12 days. 

Bouillon culture filtrates gave unreliable results as antigens in complement 
fixation tests. This is attributed to the peptone and extractives present. For 
the formation of agglutinins and complement binding amboceptors in rabbits, 
2 cc. of the culture filtrate proved about equal to 30,000 millions of killed 
bacilli. 

The culture filtrate had a tryptic action due to the present of a thermola- 
bile enzym destroyed at fiO** 0. Some culture filtrates proved suitable for the 
active immunization of mice and others not The difference in behavior is 
attributed to the varying content of toxin. 
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Detection of discharge of Bacillus abortus in the milk of infected cows, 
W. PucNNiNOEB (Schweiz, Arch. Tierheilk,, 65 (fPiW), No. 12, pp. 60(^09). —Fol¬ 
lowing a review of the literature, the author reports upon an investigation In 
which 8 of 28 Infected cows were shown, through guinea pig inoculation, to 
discharge abortion baciUa in their milk. 

Potency tests for blackleg filtrate and aggressin based on the aggressive 
action of these products, J. P. Scott (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med, A$eoc., 64 (1923), 
No. 1, pp. 87-74).—-A description with illustrative data is given of two tests 
which have been developed at the Kansas Experiment Station for the grading 
of blackleg immunization products. 

The first or neutralization test has been described previously (E. R., 40, 

p 381). The second or washed culture test depends upon the fact that viru¬ 
lent cultures of Clostridium chauvoei are rendered avirulent by repeated wash¬ 
ing in salt solution and are reactivated by the addition of the filtrate. The 
test consists in measuring the smallest dose of filtrate that will activate a 
unit of washed culture corresponding to 1 m. 1. d. This unit, which is 
called the potential m. 1. d., is calculated by comparing the m. 1. d. of the virus 
before washing wdth the smallest dose of washed culture that is activated 
by small doses of filtrate. The washed culture test and neutralization test 
are said to give comparable results. 

Prevalence of toxin-producing anaerobes in Wisconsin, F. M. Bachmann 
and E. HaynUs (Jour. Infect. Diseases, 34 (1924)f No. 2, pp. 132-136)One 
hundred and forty-six samples of Wisconsin soils, leaves, insects, and other 
material related to soil were cultivated in sterile meat medium to determine 
whether Clostridium botuHnum or other toxin-producing anaerobes were 
present. From home canned mushrooms an organism w^as isolated which pro¬ 
duced symptoms similar to limberneck in chickens, and which was weakly 
toxic for guinea pigs. None of the other samples contained organisms which 
produced substances sufiiclently toxic to kill guinea pigs when these were 
forcibly fed. Incubation of a few of the samples in the meat medium resulted 
In the production of substances which were weakly toxic.** 

Pure cultures of Clostridium botulinum from single cells, W. A. Stabin 
(Jour. Infect. Diseases, 34 (1924), No. 2, pp. 148-158 ).—The Barber capillary 
pipette method of isolating single cells (E. S. R., 44, p. 477), with slight 
modifications in technique, was tested with cultures of C. botuliwim types A 
and B. Out of 800 such isolations successful growth was secured in 253 cases. 
The method proved more satisfactory than the one involving the cultivation 
of single cells in symbiosis with nonsporulating aerobes or the one in wliich 
the hanging drop slide is used. The most suitable media were semisolid glu¬ 
cose agar, glucose broth, and pea Juice gelatin. A higher percentage of growth 
was obtained with the use of spores than with vegetable cells. 

The rate of growth and toxin production was more rapid at 37* C. than at 
20", but the quantity of toxin produced eventually was the same at both tem¬ 
peratures. Type A uniformly produced toxin more rapidly than type B. 
From four separate strains, the original cultures of which produced type A 
toxin, both A and B types were isolated, A being predominant It is thought 
probable that both strains grow together in nature. No nontoxic strains were 
produced. 

Thirty attempts to isolate cultures of type C by this method proved un¬ 
successful 

Botulism: Btudies on the manner in which the toxin of Clostridium 
botulinum acts upon the body, E. C. Dickson and R, Shkvxy (Jour. JBwpt, 
Med., S7 (1923), No. 5, pp. 711-131, figs. 5; 38 (1923), No. 4, PP- 327-242, pi. I, 
/|p%4)**^wo papers are here presented: 
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I, The effect upon the autonomic nervous system (pp. 711-731).—The ex¬ 
periments reported are thought to show conclusively that in botulinus intoxi¬ 
cation in cats, dogs, and rabbits there is a specific effect upon the portions of 
the autonomic nervous system which W. H. Gaskell ^ has described as the bul- 
bosacral and prosomatic outfiows of connector fibers, respectively, which results 
in a blocking of the nerve impulses of these nerves. It is concluded that the 
experimental as well as the clinical evidence indicates that there is no damage 
to the nerves of the thoracicolumbar outflow. 

**The exact location of the damage has not been ascertained, nor has the 
mechanism by which the nerve impulse is blocked been determined. The ex¬ 
periments show, however, that the lesions in these portions of the nervous sys¬ 
tem are not of central distribution but are peripheral, and that the block 
can not be due to an organic break in the conduction apparatus but must be 
due to some derangement which is relatively unstable. If it were otherwise 
it would not be possible to induce a physiological response even by massive 
stimulation, nor could the response be subsequently repeated by stimuli which 
lie within the limits of normal Intensity.” A bibliography of 18 titles Is included. 

II. The effect upon the voluntary nervous system (pp. 327-346).—^The in¬ 
vestigations reported have led the authors to draw the conclusion that “the 
toxin of C. botulinum, types A and B, exerts an influence upon the endings 
of the motor fibers of the voluntary nervous system which leads to a marked 
susceptibility to fatigue. It has not been determined whether the damage is 
in the anatomical nerve endings of the somatic motor nerve fibers or upon the 
myoneural Junction, but it is not of the nature of an organic destruction of 
tissue. There Is no effect upon the sensory fibers of the peripheral nerves. The 
muscle cells of the smooth and striated muscles are not affected. The disturb¬ 
ances in function which have been demonstrated in the voluntary and involun¬ 
tary nervous systems fully explain the characteristic signs and symptoms of 
botulinus intoxication.” A bibliography of 15 titles Is included. 

Bradsot or braxy, J. P. McGowan (Centbl. BaJct, [etc.], L AbU, Grig., 91 
(1993)f No, i, pp, ^4^9 ),—It is pointed out by the author that the disease 
known as bradsot as it occurs in Iceland, Norway, and certain other countries, 
and braxy as it occurs in Scotland are identical. He reviews the literature, 
and reports experimental work w'hich has led liim to conclude that this disease 
is the hyperacute form of hemorrhagic septicemia and is caused by Bacillus 
bipolaris septicus. Its geographical distribution is dealt with, and the im¬ 
portance of secondary factors in bringing it about is emphasized. 

Foot-and-mouth disease: Research work problems {Vet, Rec,, S (192S), 
No, 52, pp, 999^4 ^),—^A review of the problem, in which the slaughter policy 
of controlling foot-and-moutli disease In Great Britain is thought to be vin¬ 
dicated. 

Foot-aad-mouth disease immunity following artificial and spontaneous 
infection as well as following simultaneous immunization, O. Waldmann 
and K, Trautwein (CentU, Baht, [ofo.], /. Abt,, Grip., 90 (1929), No, 6, pp, 
448^457 )»—^Previous investigations concerning the production of Immunity 
a^nst foot-and-mouth disease in guinea pigs (B. S. R., 46, p. 277) have been 
extended to swine and cattle, with the following results: 

Following the intravenous injection of from 0.2 to 0,5 cc. of virulent lymph, 
swine were found to develop fever in about 24 hours, and in another 24 
hours to show typical eruptions in the feet and on the tongue. Later intra- 
cutaneous injection of the same lymph did not cause general eruption, thus 


^ Tbs Involuntary Nervous System. London and New York: Longmans, Green St Co., 

me, pp. 1 X 4 ^ 178 . 
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showing that tissue Immunity had been produced by the first injection. Blood 
Immunity could be detected in about 4 days in swine and cattle as compared 
with 7 or 8 days for guinea pigs. 

Attempts at simultaneous immunization with serum and lymph were con¬ 
ducted on cattle. Of 28 animals receiving from 50 to 200 cc. of cattle-immune 
serum, together with 0.1 cc. of swine lymph injected intravenously, 8 had 
a temperature reaction on the second and third day but without eruption, 
and the remaining 20 showed slight eruptions. The same animals were in¬ 
jected intravenously with 1 cc. of lymph from 8 to 25 days latej without 
effect In no case could complement-deviating bodies be found. 

Immunity in foot-and-mouth disease, H. Vall^e and H. Gabr£ {Compt. 
Rend. Soc. Biol. 90 (1924), No. d, pp. 177-179).—In this general discus¬ 

sion the conclusion is drawn that in searching for a means of immunizing 
against foot-and-mouth disease a method of immunizing the skin must be 
sought, since, in the opinion of the authors, it is only through such limited 
local immunity that general immunity can be produced. 

The effect of magnesium sulphate, simultaneously administered, on the 
efficacy and safety of carbon tetrachlorid for the removal of hookworms, 
M. C. Hall and J. E. Shillinoer (Amer. Jour. Trop. Med., 4 (1924), No. i, pp. 
1-12 ).—The authors find the experiments with dogs, here reported, to indicate 
that the efficacy of carbon tetrachlorid is not Impaired by the simultaneous 
administration of magnesium sulphate. **The work of [D. I.] Macht and 
[B. M.] Finesilver* Indicates that this simultaneous administration will jresult 
in decreased absorption of carbon tetrachlorid and thereby increase the safety 
factor. This method of administration of carbon tetrachlorid deserves test 
as a possible method of Increasing the safety of carbon tetrachlorid and 
avoiding the occasional bad results obtained with this highly effective 
anthelmintic.” 

Report of a case of Malta fever originating in Baltimore, Md., 0. S. 
Keefer (Bui. John Hopkins Hosp., S5 (1924), No. S95, pp. 6-14, flff* 7)*—^The 
author reports upon a case of Malta fever occurring sporadically in Baltimore, 
the organism isolated from which has been shown to belong to the abortus 
group of Brucella melitensis, indicating that the origin of the infection was 
bovine and not caprine. This is said to be the first reported case of a disease 
in man corresponding to Malta fever due to the Bacillus abortus group of Bru¬ 
cella. The paper includes a review of the literature on the occurrence of 
Malta fever in this country and of the studies which have demonstrated the 
close relationship between the organism causing Malta fever in man and in¬ 
fectious abortion in bovines. The recent terminology of the B. melitenMs group 
of organisms is discussed. A bibliography of 55 titles is included. 

Necrobacillosis, G. H. Glover (Colorado Sta. Bui, 289 (1923), pp. 3-12, figs. 
.5).—This is a brief summary of information on the status of knowledge of this 
affection in its several forms, including necrotic stomatitis, calf diphtheria, 
lip-and-leg ulceration of sheep, necrotic dermatitis, necrotic enteritis, conta¬ 
gious foot rot, nodular necrosis of the liver, and other forms of necrobaclllosis. 

Iron content of the blood and spleen in infections equine anemia, L. 
H. Wright (Jour. Agr, Research lU. &.], 26 (1923), No. 5, pp. 239-242 ).— 
The author here reports on a study undertaken while working on the problem 
of infectious anemia. The results are presented in tabular form, one table 
reporting upon the iron content of horses* spleen and another on the iron con¬ 
tent of horses* blood in Infectious equine anemia. 

► ---- — -- 

^Bul. Johns Hopkins Hosp., 88 (1922), No. 878, pp. 880-388. 
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It was found that the average totals of the solids (iron, hemoglobin, and 
erythrocytes) are greater in the normal animals than In the sick ones. “ There 
is more actual anemia due to a lack of iron, and therefore a deficiency of hemo¬ 
globin, than the total erythrocytes would Indicate. This also would be ex¬ 
pected from the large number of shadow corpuscles which are often found In 
cases of anemia. The Increased iron content of the spleens of the young ani¬ 
mals can not be due solely to the increased quantity of blood in the organ, for 
If the extra weight of the spleen were due wholly to the weight of blood the 
additional iron would not l>e sufficient to account for the Increase,” 

Bpeciflc infections pneumonia of foals: A new pyogen in the horse, 
H. Magnusson (Arch. Wis/t. u. Prakt. Tierheilk., 50 (192S), No. i, pp, 22S8, 
figs. 5; ahs. in Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 64 (J924)f No. 4, pp. 4S9). —The 
Author describes a new disease of colts, which occurs in Sweden and may have 
been previously observed in Hungary and Denmark. Descriptions are given 
of 12 field and several experimental cases, which indicate that a new organism, 
for which the name Corynebax^terium equi is pressed, Is the causative agent. 
The disease is characterized by subacute or chronic broncho-pneumonia, with 
circumscribed abscess formations in the parenchyma of the lungs. 

Relation of Bacterium pullorum to hatchability of eggs, F. R. Beattdette, 
L. D. Bushneix, and L. F. Paynk (Jour. Infect. Diseases, SS (192S), No. 4i PP* 
SSl-SSJ ).—This is a report of investigations conducted at the Kansas Experi¬ 
ment Station. 

Application of the agglutination test to a flock in which poor hatching was 
reported showed 15.8 per cent of the fowls to be Infected with B. pullorum. 
“ The fertile eggs from Infected hens gave a 53.58 per cent hatch, whereas the 
fertile eggs from nonlnfected hens gave a 65.1 per cent hatch. Fertile eggs 
from all Infected hens do not give a uniformly low hatch. This suggests the 
possibility that other factors are necessary to bring about death of the embryo 
during the incubation period. Infection by B. pullorum has been found to 
cause a marked reduction in fertility. For one flock the fertility of eggs from 
Infected hens was 57 per cent as compared with 90.4 per cent fertility for non- 
infected hens.” 

Neuritis-epixooty In poultry at Barneveld in 1921, N. van deb Walle and 
E. WILNLER-JUNTITS (Tifdsckr. Verghlijk. Geneesk.. 10 (19t4), No. I, pp. 34-50, 
pis. 7 ).—This is the report of a study made of the outbreak of neuritis among 
fowls which took place at Barneveld, Netherlands, in 1921. Experiments con¬ 
ducted seem to prove that the disease is due to a filterable virus. 

The latest method In the control of chicken pox and roup by vaccina¬ 
tion, J. W. Fulixr (Cornell Vet, 14 (1924). No. 1, pp. Previously noted 

from another source (E. S. R., 60, p. 686). 

BITBAL ENOINEEBINO. 

The occurrence of ground water in the United States, O. E. Meinzxr (V. 
B. Geol. Survey. Water-Supply Paper 489 (192.V. pp* XI+S21. pis. 31, figs. 
110). —This is the first of a series of six papers on ground water in the«United 
States, It deals with the principles of occurrence of ground water, kinds of 
rocks and* their waterbearing qualities, structure of rocks and its influence 
on ground water, and waterbearing formations in the United States. In order 
to effectively summarize the occurrence of giPund water,'the United States is 
divided into 21 ground water provinces. 

Report on Investigations into the improvement of river dischm^e 
measurements, I— in, E. B. H. Wade (Egypt Min. Puh. Works, Phys. Dept. 
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Papers i (mi), pp, Vn+%1, pis. 18; 6 {im), pp. 12, pis. H; 7, pp. 5, pis, 
10 ).—^Thls report is In three parts: 

Part 1 reports the development of a special ratchet gauge designed to over¬ 
come the influence of turbulence in streams. The gauge developed can not give 
any reaction in water which is flowing in the ideally simple manner, but it 
can and does give a reaction when immersed in water in which differential 
movement exists. Experiments with this instrument at a number of stations 
which were known to be turbulent, and at which the discharges indicated' by 
Gurley current meters were too high by determined amounts, showdd that, as 
an average, an indication of about 3 units on the gauge scale corresponded to 
an excess of about 15 per cent in the current meter discharge. 

In part 2 it is shown that when the velocity of a stream is very low its 
measurement presents special difficulties, and that there is a demand for an 
improved type of current meter to deal with the case of sluggish flow. The 
development of a current meter for this purpose is described, in which a helix 
is driven by an independent constant power and the effect of the stream is 
merely to increase or diminish the rate of the helix by an amount which serves 
as the measure of the velocity of the stream. Graphic data are presented from 
actual tests, indicating the advantage from using an independent constant 
power in this manner. 

Part 3 deals with actual tests of the instrument described in part 2 in 
making measurements of the discharge of the Blue Nile during the low stage. 
The low velocity current meter was compared with the Gurley instrument, 
using various driving weights and propeller angles. With a weight of 20.5 
gm. and a pitch angle of 25'*, a favorable rating curve was obtained which 
was, however, by no means free from flattening in the neighborhood of the 
slack water reading, ' With other values of the driving weight and pitch 
angle the flattening was more serious, and in the case where the pitch angle 
was 40® and the weight 56 gra. the amount of flattening and consequent loss 
of sensitiveness at low velocity was considered prejudicial to accuracy. Sug¬ 
gestions for preventing the flattening of the rating curve are made. 

Irrigation in India, D. G. Habuis (London and Bon^hay: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford TJniv. Press, 192S, pp. [5]-fi(?2).—^Thls is volume 3 of a series of book¬ 
lets on India of To-day, published under the general editorship of L. F. R. 
Williams, and deals with the practical aspects of irrigation in India. It is 
divided into two parts. Part 1 contains general information on the subject, 
and part 2 is a brief history of State irrigation in India. 

The clay deposits of Kentucky, H. Ries (Ky. Oeol. Survey, 6. ser., 8 (1922), 
pp. [S^+i21, pis, S, figs. 60).—This is an economic consideration of the pottery, 
brick, and tile cloys, fire clays, and shales of Kentucky. Notes on their in¬ 
dustrial development are Included, 

The building citones of Kentucky, G. H. Richabdson (Ky. Geol, Survey, S, 
ser., 11 (1923), pp. [101+363, figs. 86 ).—This is a detailed report covering the 
examination, analysis, and industrial evaluation of the principal building stone 
deposits of the State. 

Some factors which affect the plasticity of a paint, E. C. Bingham and A. 
G. Jacques (Indus, and Engin. Chem., 15 (1923), No. 10, pp. 1033-1036 ).—^The 
results of a study conducted at Lafayette College of the factors which influence 
the plasticity of paints are presented. 

These showed that as the grinding of a pigment in oil progresses the yield 
value at first decreases, but after 30 hours becomes constant The mobility 
'inder the same conditions at first increases, passes through a maTimup i, and 
then decreases more and more rapidly. The maximum was found to occur after 
about 80 hours. 
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On measuring different concentrations of pigment suspended in oil, the yield 
value-weight concentration curve was found to be linear except at low con¬ 
centrations. All concentrations exhibited a yield value, that having asero yield 
value being apparently independent of the nature of the medium. The mobility- 
weight concentration curve was also linear, and the concentration of zero 
mobility was apparently independent of the nature of the vehicle. Silica and 
lithopone had very different plasticities at the same weight concentration. 
Wh^ compared at equivalent volume percentages, however, the mobilities were 
nearly the same, and the yield values were not very different. 

A comparison of blown oil and acid-refined linseed oil at the same concentra¬ 
tion of pigment showed that the mobility fell off in presumably the same ratio 
as the fluidity of the oil, but the yield value was independent tliereof. Polar 
colloids, such as aluminum stearate, had a very slight influence on the mobility 
but exerted an extraordinary effect in raising the yield value. It was difficult 
to grind a pigment into pure mineral oil having the same fluidity as linseed oil, 
and still more difficult to make a satisfactory plasticity determination on the 
resulting suspension. However, 0.2 per cent of oleic acid deflocculated a sus¬ 
pension and lowered the yield value about 80 per cent, while the mobility re¬ 
mained unchanged. 

Moisture exerted a prodigious effect on the plasticity of paint, 0.5 per cent 
of moisture raising the yield value from 90 to 3,450, and at the same time re¬ 
ducing the mobility to one-fourth of its former value. 

Oxidation and polymerization were found to affect the fluidity of an oil. It 
Is thought that the fall in the mobility on long grinding may be attributed to 
one of these causes. A paint ground in an atmosphere of carbon dioxid had a 
yield value three times as high as when ground In air. 

An economical farm level, L. J. Smith {Washington Col Sta. Pop, Bui 124 
(1923) t pp. lit ^)*—A homemade level is briefly described and its use illus¬ 

trated. 

A treatise on gear wheels, G. B. Gkant {Philadelphia: Philadelphia Gear 
Works^ 1923t 16, ed,t pp. ll]+105t figs, 169), —The theory of different kinds and 
types of gear wheels is presented in this treatise. 

Inspection tests of small seeding macliines, tillage machinery for the 
cultivation of orchards, and potato sorting machines, G. B'ischeh et al. 
{Arh. Deut. Landw, Gesellt No. 329 {1922), pp, 88, figs, 50).—Tests of a large 
number of different small seeding and tillage machines and potato sorting 
apparatus and service tests of miscellaneous machines are presented. 

Testing the efficiency of silage cutters, P. W. Duffee {Agr, Engin,, 5 
{1924), No, i, pp. 3-6, figs. 3), —Tests at the University of Wisconsin on the 
draft of silage cutters and the Influence of using antifriction bearings thereon 
and on the distribution of power consumption are reported. Twenty different 
machines were used in the cutting and blowing of silage into 7 silos. Half-day 
tests were made in practically all cases on each machine. 

The results showed a wide variation in the power requirements of the dif¬ 
ferent machines and indicated that a light draft machine is more a matter of 
perfection of design than of type. The variation in draft due to difference 
in design was so great as to preclude the drawing of definite conclusions re¬ 
garding the saving of power by using antifriction bearings. The power required 
increased gradually and slowly as the height of elevation increased. Wide 
discrepancies were brought to light in the study of the power required for the 
separate operations of cutting and blowing. 

A marked relation between revolutions per minute and power requirement 
was developed* In several tests the capacity In tons per hour actually decreased 
93829—24-7 
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as the machine was speeded up. The power required decreased regularly as 
the speed was reduced, but at the higher speeds there was an extremely wide 
fluctuation in power requirements. 

The lower limits of concentration for explosion of dusts In air, L. J. 
Tbostel and H. W, Frevert (Chem, and Metall. Engin,, SO (1024)^ No. 4, pp. 
141-146, figs. 5 ).—^The results of recent studies by the XJ. S. D. A. Bureau of 
Chemistry on the lower limits of concentration for explosion of powdered corn 
starch, corn elevator dust, standard Pittsburgh coal, powdered sugar, powdered 
aluminum, wheat elevator dust, and powdered sulphur with three different 
kinds of igpitlon are presented and interpreted In the light of indusfrlal require¬ 
ments. The three types of Ignition used were the glower, arc, and induction 
spark. 

A comparison of the limits for three types of ignition showed that the 
heat capacity of the ignition source has a decided effect on the lower limit of 
concentration for explosion of dusts in air. The thermal properties inherent 
in the dusts were found to affect also the lower limit. Added to these effects 
is that of the specific heats of the various substances. The organic dusts, for 
instance, have the greater specific heat The various specific heats have their 
effect on the flammability of thin suspensions, since the dust cloud particles 
absorb heat and their heat capacity depends on the specific heat and on the 
ignition temperature. If the initial quantity of heat to be absorbed is compara¬ 
tively large, combustion may not take place, depending somewhat on how much 
heat has been generated. In the case of wheat elevator dust for temperatures 
below 150'^ G. (302'’ F.), it was found thkt 67 per cent of the heat absorbed 
by the dust during the temperature rise to 150“ was taken up by the water 
and ash. This is taken to indicate that in accounting for differences in the 
explosibility of various dusts the dampening effect of moisture and ash 
apparently must be considered. 

The chemical composition of the cereal dusts is considered of interest in 
explaining the variation in lower explosive limits of the substances studied. 
The fact that corn and wheat elevator dusts must be present in heavier con¬ 
centrations than starch in order to explode is considered to be due probably, in 
great measure, to the large quantity of ash present in the elevator dusts as 
compared with that in starch. The difference in behavior of the two elevator 
dusts alone when exposed to an induction spark indicated that the crude fiber, 
making up 22.14 per cent of the wheat elevator dust and only 3.58 per cent 
of the corn elevator dust, is not as flammable as starch. 

The data give no definite general relationship between ignition temperature, 
lower explosive limit, relative flammability, and heat of combustion. Regard¬ 
less of the type of Ignition used or weight of dust suspended, coal and sulphur 
generally produced the smallest pressure upon explosion, and aluminum, or 
possibly starch, the greatest pressures, with sugar and the elevator dusts 
occupying an intermediate position. The reason for this is e^lalned. The 
two dusts, coal and sulphur, which are alike in being the least violently ex¬ 
plosive, varied widely in lower limits. There seemed to be no special relation 
between relative flammabilities, which are determined mainly by the volume 
of gaseous products of combustion and the heat of combustion, and the lower 
limits of concentration for explosion of dust in air. 

stresses in framed stnictares, O. A. Hool and W. S. Kinnb (New York and 
London: McOraw-HUl Book Co,, Inc,, 192S, pp, XIV+S20, flge, S84 )-—^Thls vol¬ 
ume is intended to cover the deMgn and construction of the principal kinds 
and types of framed structures. It contains sections on general theory; roof 
trusses; bridge trussese; lateral trusses and portal bracing; deffectlon of trusses; 
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redundant members secondary stresses; statically indeterminate frames; wind 
stresses In high buildings; and rectangular tower structures. 

Kecent tests of ventilation systems in farm buildings, M. A. R. Kellet 
(Agr, Engin,, 5 (1924)^ No, 1, pp. 7, 8).—In a contribution from the U, S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, data from a number of tests of ventilation systems in 
farm buildings are briefly summarized. 

The results of tests made in cooperation with Cornell University and the 
Maine Experiment Station showed that there is a close relation between flue 
velocity and a wind velocity of over three miles per hour, and very little rela¬ 
tion when the wind velocity is less than three miles per hour. The outside 
temperature was also found to have a stronger influence on flue velocity than 
stable temperature. 

Studies on the ventilation of three different types of poultry houses, in co¬ 
operation with the University of Nebraska, to determine the efficiency of tight 
construction in preventing fluctuations in temperature showed that the highest 
temi)erature in the houses during the month of February usually occurred 
about 4 p. m. It then proceeded to fall rapidly until early morning at which 
lime it again rose, completing the cycle in the late afternoon. The temperature 
went down very rapidly when the birds went to roost in the evening and 
began to rise again shortly before the birds left the roost in the morning. 

Tests of samples of air taken in the poultry houses before they were opened 
in the morning showed no signiflcant difference in either the temperature or 
relative humidity of a house having a single thickness of drop siding, tliree 
double sash, and a muslin curtain I ft wide above each window, and a similar 
house equipped with a 20-ln. ventilator but with the muslin curtain sealed. 
However, there was less carbon dioxld in the latter. The former house con¬ 
tained even more carbon dloxid when the muslin was covered with heavy build¬ 
ing paper. In this house the ^windows were always open at the top, and, conse¬ 
quently, the muslin is not given the entire credit for keeping the air as good as 
it was. In fact, the muslin seemed to exert but little influence. 

The results of these studies are taken to indicate the importance of so direct¬ 
ing further studies as to secure fundamental facts upon which broader and 
more definite explanations of causes and effects and their relationship may be 
based. Emphasis is placed upon the necessity of first ascertaining what con¬ 
stitutes good ventilation, and on the importance of securing the cooperation of 
veterinarians, animal husbandmen, and nutrition experts to aid in solving this 
first problem. 

RURAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOOT. 

On the use of partial correlation in the analysis of farm management 
data, M. Ezekiel (Jour, Farm Econ., 5 (192S), No. pp, 19^218, figs, 8).—This 
paper is a discussion of analytical methods. It first points out in detail the 
results of a partial correlation analysis of the Interrelationship between 16 
different factors in the farm business, using farm survey data covering farms 
In Blackhawk, Tama, and Grundy Counties, Iowa (E. S. R., 47, p. 93). There 
is then taken up the net relation of each of the different factors to the labor 
income. 

The most important factors In order of importance are the livestock index, 
the number of acres in crops, the crop Index, and the efficiency of use of man 
labor. It is noted that the net effect of an increase of one point in either 
index has an almost identical effect upon the labor income. Crop acres, more 
than any other single factor, appear to be the best criterion of the effect of 
size of business upon the labor Income. A study of the net relation between 
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capital and labor income seems to indicate that where the assumed interest 
rate exceeds the actual average net earnings of capital there is Introduced an 
artificial bias against the larger farms, while in cases where It is less than the 
true earnings the bias is in the other direction. It would appear that in this 
area and year efficiency in the use of horse labor was not nearly so Important 
as efficiency in the use of man labor. The intensity of stocking (productive 
animal units) alone apparently had no effect upon labor Income, although the 
type of livestock did. Proper utilization of farm area is apparently very 
profitable. 

The study is offered as a guide to methods in the Interpretatidn of factors 
which bear a mathematical relationship to other factors, and suggestions are 
made with reference to the further use of partial correlation analysis. 

A study of farm ownership in Massachusetts, L. P. Jefferson {Jour, Farm 
Econ., 5 (1928), No, 4, pp. 214-^31), —^The study reported upon in these pages 
was undertaken at the ISIassachusetts Agricultural College for the purpose of 
determining what had been the experience and training of the average Mas¬ 
sachusetts farm owner. Schedules were obtained from 651 farmers, and the 
data presented here show the methods of acquisition of farms, the sources of 
purchase money and of loans, the income from farms, experience of the opera¬ 
tors, farms previously owned by them, and the ages of farm owners. Certain 
explanations are given of the fact of the increasing age at which men become 
farm owners. 

Rural credit legislation, W. F. Mitchell (Univ. Jour, Business, 2 {1928), 
No. 1, pp, 1-21). —^The importance to agriculture of intermediate credit and 
credit for purposes other than investment in the farm is briefly discussed, and 
the Agricultural Credits Act of 1923 is outlined. Other legislation dealing 
with warehousing, inspection, and the rediscounting of agricultural paper is 
discussed. 

** Picked pieces.**—»The classification of a farmer’s clip shown diagram* 
matically, G. L. Sutton {West, Aust, Dept, Agr, Bui, 118 {1928), pp, 7, pi. 1 ).— 
The diagram presented herewith has been prepared to illustrate graphically 
how wool clips from different sized flocks should be prepared for sale. 

The internal grain trade of the United States, 1860^1890, I—111, L. B. 
Schmidt {loxoa Jour. Hist, and Polities, 19 (1921), Nos, 2, pp, 198^48, 8, pp, 
414-^455, fig, 1; 20 (1922), No. 1, pp, 70-131), —In these three papers attention is 
(Urected first to the rapid expansion of the production of grain, second the 
geographic distribution of population and grain production, third the prin¬ 
cipal transportation routes connecting the surplus grain States of the North 
Central region with the consuming States of the East and the South, fourth 
the growth of the great primary markets of the Middle West, and fifth the 
movement of grain and flour from the primary markets to the Atlantic and 
’Gulf ports. 

Interim re|>ort on cereals, fiour, and bread, Linlithgow et al. {Ltmdon: 
Min, Agr, and Fisheries, 1928, pp, 100, pi, 1, figs, 2).—The departmental com¬ 
mittee previously noted (E. S. R, 50, p. 293) reports having held meetings 
and heard witnesses representative of farmers, corn merchants, millers, bakers, 
and consumers throughout Great Britain. 

It is finally concluded that the farmer can not look for any immediate and 
material improvement in the prices he obtains for his wheat by alterations and 
economies in the establislied methods of production and distribution of either 
flour or bread. He should concentrate on the production of newly-evolved 
varieties of wheat of high mlUing quality. The creation of a demand for this 
is essential in order that he may obtain the higher price to which he will be 
fully entitled. 
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Variations in the price of wheat flour in relation to those of wheat and 
of bran, A. M. Conrad (Ann. Inst, Natl Agron., 17 (1928), pp. 55-7^, figs, 6 ),— 
A commission of 31 members was histmcted on June 1, 1922, to make a study 
of the relation between the prices of wheat and of flour, bran, and other 
milling products in France. This Investigation resulted in the law of July 15 
and the decree of July 28, 1922, calling for the exclusive milling of whole wheat 
for human food and the creation of a special commission for control charged 
with regularly ascertaining the market price of wheat and of flour. 

Numerous equations are derived and graphically presented bearing upon the 
relation of the quantity of flour to the wheat milled, the price of flour as 
determined by the assurance of a sale for secondary products such as bran, 
the market price of native wheat, the cost of milling and transportation, and 
other general expenses, and the milling tax. 

Crops and Markets (U. S. Dept. Agr., Crops and Markets, 1 (192^), Nos. 1, 
pp. 16, 1; 2, pp, 17-32, fig. 1; S, pp. 8 S-iS, fig. 1; 4* PP. —^This publi¬ 

cation succeeds Weather, Crops, and Markets, but does not contain the weekly 
weather reports. Abstracts of market information, notes on the position in 
the market of important classes of agricultural commodities, and tabulations 
of the weekly receipts and prices, with summaries and comparisons, are 
presented. Miscellaneous foreign crops and market notes are included in each 
number. 

Economic aspects of the problem of restoring the purchasing power of 
American farmers, D. Friday (Econ, World, n. ser., 26 (1923), Nos. 18, pp. 
616-619; 19, pp. 65i, 655). —The author points out a corresi)ondence between the 
value of manufactures and the gross value of farm products between 1899 and 
1919 and the increasing disparity from that time to the present. The real 
grievance of the farmer is held to be that he has lost some of the striking 
advantage which he gained in the 20 years eulrninating In 1919. Causes which 
carried prices of agricultural products upwards between 1899 and 1909 are 
reviewed as the rapid growth of population and increased output of manu¬ 
facturing, stationary freight rates, and a stimulated foreign demand for farm 
products which raised American bidding for them. A movement of population 
from the farm to urban centers is held to be the salvation of the farming 
classes. 

Topical studies and references on the economic history of American ag¬ 
riculture, L, B. Schmidt {Philadelphia: McKinley Pub. Co., 1923, 2. ed., rev., 
pp. 126). —This is a revision, with additions, of a book previously noted (E. S. 
R., 42, p. 286). 

Service relations of town and country, J. H. Kolb (Wisconsin Sta. Tie- 
search Bui. 58 (1923), pp. 78, figs. 2^). —Dane County, Wis., was considered as 
a whole, and four towns in the eastern section of the county were first studied 
Intensively in order to examine the tendency and forces which aiu reconstruct¬ 
ing the relations between town and country. Of the 29 towns and villages 
exclusive of the city of Madison in Dane County, 23 perform at least five of the 
six fundamental services listed, namely, the economic Including merchandising, 
marketing, and financing, the educational, the religious, the social, communica¬ 
tion and transportation, and that of organization activity itself. Five types 
of service centers were found, Including the single service, the limited simple 
service, the semicomplete or intermediate, the complete or partially specialized, 
and the urban and highly specialized types. 

Examination was then made of the town as an aggregation of these service 
agencies, and the kind and number of agencies which tend to come together in 
a center of given size or character were classified. In this connection eight 
types of service agencies were separated, Including those for merchandising; 
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trades and repairs; communioation and transportation; personal and profes¬ 
sional service; banking, insurance, or investment; religious service; educational 
service; and sociability, fraternal, or welfare activity. It is indicated that, on 
the whole, for every 100 people in and about the towns or smaller population 
there are. more of the general commercial agencies than there are in towns of 
larger population. In 11 towns in this area there are more agencies per total 
population of the trades and repair, communication and transportation, finance, 
religion, and educational types for the towns of smaller size. Personal and pro¬ 
fessional agencies as well as social organization activity show the opposite 
tendency. Commercial and noncommercial agencies are grouped^and discussed 
in detail. 

In investigating the question of what are the factors determining the trading 
and the social habits of the farmer with reference to the nearby towns, 787 
farm families were personally visited and questioned. These were distributed 
in three counties and over the general trade areas of six villages, towns, or 
cities. In Dane County four trade centers were selected which border upon 
one another and which lie within motoring distance of Madison. To act as u 
check for bringing out certain contrasts or comparisons, the Elkhorn trade 
area in Walworth County and the Waupaca area in Waupaca County were 
selected. Maps and tables are presented showing how far the town extends its 
services and the reasons given by farm families for buying specific kinds of 
merchandise in a certain center or for selecting a certain town for banking 
and marketing. The other services are analyzed in similar manner. 

Certain competing service centers are noted! as well as the extent to which 
attempts have been made to develop and extend the service afeas. 

The use of “ pars ” and “ normal in forecasting crop production, W. 
F. Callander and J. A. Becker (Jour. Farm 5 (1928), No. 4, pp. 185- 

197). —The term “forecasting** is used by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
to refer to the “ interpretation of current condition Into probable yield on the 
basis of past relations for the particular data** Normal condition is synony¬ 
mous with full condition, giving promise of a full yield per acre, and is the base 
upon which the reporter estimates percentages. 

Some of the difficulties associated with the use of the average as the base 
or of a fixed normal are briefly discussed, and the value of crop condition 
estimates is set forth. The interpretation of the condition figures into a 
probable yield per acre is achieved mathematically, and there are established 
what the Department calls “pars,** or the equivalent of 100. Pars adopted 
for use in each month in forecasting yields per acre are determined statistically 
from averages over periods of ye^rs of pars resultant from condition and yield. 

Other methods of crop forecasting are briefly noted. 

Monthly Supplement to Crops and Markets ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., Crops and 
Markets^ 1 (1924), 1, pp. 40,. flga. S). —In this, the first supplement, are 

presented cijop reports and tabulated monthly statistical summaries of pro¬ 
duction of specific crops; the current farm price tables; a report of the live¬ 
stock and meat situation, November, 1923, with comparisons; statistics of the 
receipts and disposition at principal markets of livestock for December, 1922, 
and 1923;>the cold storage report, January 1, 1924; and tabulated jobbing 
prices, carlot supplies, and total shipments of 12 leading fruits and vegetables 
for 1923, together with numerous special articles. Heturns from recent sur¬ 
veys indicating the use of automobiles among farmers, a report of the Decem¬ 
ber, 1923, pig survey, and notes with regard to.the Hungarian and Austrian 
markets for American bacon and lard are featured. 

Statistical report of Oalifomia dairy products» J. J. Fbst 

(Calif. Dept, Agr., Div. An4m, Indus, Spec. Pul, SO (19f^), pp. SI), —^The statis- 
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tics given in this report are based upon 1,241 individual reports submitted by 
the manufacturers for all dairy product plants in California. Besides statistics 
of quantity production, there is given a directory of such plants. 

Cuba as a market for American farm products, L. M. Pebez (But Pan 
Amer. Union, 58 1, pp, 12-15). —^This is a review of statistics from 

United States official publications, showing the principal exports from the 
United States to Cuba in recent years. 

Canadian grain trade yearbook, 1022<-23 (Winnepeg: W, Sanford Evans 
Stalls. Sorv., 1192S], vol. 3, pp. 80). —Canadian grain statistics covering pro¬ 
duction, shipments, supplies, and prices are tabulated, and summary tables for 
the principal foreign countries and the world production and movement are 
given. 

[Agricultural statistics for Sweden, 1022 and 1923] (Statis. Arshok 
Sverige, 9 (1922), pp. 68-91; 10 (1923), pp. 64-84). —^These statistics add Infor¬ 
mation for the later years to the series of reports previously noted (B. S. B., 
45, p. 397). 

A brief survey of Italy’s economic condition, M. Cassin (Rome: Inter- 
natl. Chamber Com., Ital. Sect., [1923], pp. 71). —One section of this report is 
devoted to agriculture, and statistics of Italy’s principal agricultural products, 
livestock, and livestock products are briefly reviewed. 

[Land tenure and settlement and agriculture in New Zealand], M. 
Fkaseb (New Zeal. Off. Yearbook, SO (1921-22), pp. 289-343, figs. 3; 31 (1923), 
pp. 331-388, pis. 2, figs. 4)- —^New features which have been added to the re¬ 
ports on agriculture in these volumes of the series previously noted (B. S. B., 
45, p. 895) are farm machinery and farm employees, the consumption of wheat, 
wheat control and guaranty, and census statistics of poultry and bees. 

Area, classification of area, area under irrigation, area under crops, 
livestock, and land revenue assessment in certain Indian States, D. N. 
Ghosh (India Agr. Statis., 36 (1919-20), II, pp. [3]+y-|-./Pi8, pi. I),—Statistics 
of agriculture for the later year are added to the series previously noted (B. S. 
B., 46, p. 93). 

Agricultural statistics of India, 1020—21, D. N. Ghosh (India Agr. 
Statis., 37 (1920-21), I, pp. 4+IX+380, pis. 7; II, pp. II+V+205, pi. J).—These 
reports, covering area, classification of area, area under irrigation and under 
crops, livestock, laud revenue assessment, and harvest prices in British India 
and certain Indian States continue the statistical series previously noted (B. 
S. B., 47, p. 395) and noted above. 

AGEICULTUEAL EDUCATION. 

The life and public services of Justin Smith Morrill, W. B. Pabkeb (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924, pp. X+378, pis. 5).—This biography is dis¬ 
cussed editorially on page 603. 

The teaching of agriculture. A, D. Hall (Jour. Min. Agr. [Gt. Brit."], 30 
(1923), No. 9, pp. 798-806). —It is held that the agricultural college is dealing 
mainly with men who are going to be managers of labor, hence its object 
should be the training of managers. Teaching should be descriptive in the 
beginning and localized in its applications. The second and third years of 
work should include a consideration of broader economic questions and dis¬ 
cussions of agricultural policy, as well as practical experience with planning 
the farm work and keeping books. 

Job analysis applied to the teaching of vocational agriculture, V. G. 
Gaines (Calif. Univ., Vocat. Ed. Div. Bui. 8 (1922), pp. 4h flff» J).—The scheme 
of analysis here presented is intended to lead the student to analyze the actual 
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problems making up his project, see the various educational factors that have 
a potent bearing on bis particular problems, and give him training in the 
skills which make for success in carrying out the decisions which he may make. 
A class of 15 or 18 pupils beginning a course in plant production is assumed 
by way of illustration, and the development of project analysis is outlined. 
Further illustration is given in the case of the Job of maintaining and Im¬ 
proving the fertility of the soil. Suggestions are made as to teachng methods, 
and outlines of a number of Jobs are submitted. 

The score card method of rating schools or departments of vocational 
agriculture in Missouri, W. T. Spanton {Misaouri State Bd» Vocat, Ed, Buh 
11 (1923), pp, 4S)- —In order to replace the present system of supervision of 
agricultural education in the State, a score card was compiled more or less 
arbitrarily by the author. This was then submitted to a conference with two 
State supervisors and two professr^rs of agricultural education at the Univer¬ 
sity of Missouri. It was sent to 179 workers in agricultural education and dis¬ 
cussed before five district or regional conferences, after which it was put to a 
test by State supervisors. As revised it consists of three parts, the vocational 
agricultural teacher, plant and equipment, and the status of vocational agri¬ 
culture in the local community. The values assigned to these three main divi¬ 
sions are, respectively, 630, 250, and 120 points. The original and the revised 
score cards, an explanation of the terms used, and a bibUograt>hy of 25 titles 
are presented in appendixes. 

Rural welfare work of Mexican Government, H. Bowyeh (Nation's Health, 
5 (1923), No, 2, pp, 69, 70, figs. 3), —^A brief account is given of the work under¬ 
taken by the Mexican Department of Agriculture in the way of teaching rural 
hygiene and recreation. 

Social welfare work In rural Mexico, H. Bowyrr (Bui Pan Amer, Union, 
56 (1923), No, 5, pp, 4^3-458, figs. 7), —^A description is given of the work of 
traveling rural instructors of sanitary housing, home hygiene, child care, food 
values, food selection, and home making, similar to the account given above. 

Agricultural education [in Northern Ireland] (North. Ireland Min, Agr, 
Ann, Oen, Rpt,, 1 (1922), pp, 7-14)- —^The first report is made by the Ministry 
of Agriculture of the Government of Northern Ireland regarding itinerant in¬ 
structors in agriculture, field and livestock experiments, demonstration plats, 
agricultural classes, and specific agricultural schools in this region in 1922. 

Biology of home and community, G. H, Tbafton (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1923, pp. X+6J4? pi 1, 214)- —This outlines the study of specific forms 

of plants and animals, presenting also some general biology and simple classifi¬ 
cations. It is designed as a textbook for use in the earlier years of a 4-year 
high school course in science. 

Com and corn growing, H. A. Wallace and E. N. Brrssman (Des Moines, 
Iowa: Wallace Pul. Co., 1923, pp, m-{-253, figs. This text has been de¬ 
signed for college and Smith-Hughes instructors. The chapters are arranged 
to present in order the history and importance of corn growing, the selection 
of seed corn, planting, cultivating, harvesting, and marketing the corn crop, 
corn-hog ratios, cost of production, and insect pests and diseases, concluding 
with the classification and botany of corn, corn Judging, commercial products 
of com, the geography of corn growing outside of the Corn Belt, and statistics. 

Cotton, E. Turpin {New York: American Book Co., 1924, pp. Vl+266, pis. 
16, figs. The history of cotton growing and manufacture, the historical 

significance of cotton production In the United States and certain foreign 
^^untries, the uses of cotton and the life history of the cotton plant Itself 
from seedtime to the picking and milling of the cotton, and the utilization of 
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seed and lint are put into this story of cotton, intended for use in elementary 
grades. 

Farm woodlands, J. B. Behby (Fonfcers, N, Y.: World Book Co., 1923, pp. 
lVI'\+425, figs, 168), —Several outlines of home projects in woodland forestry 
are presented in the first chapter of this textbook and handbook. The follow¬ 
ing chapters are devoted to the history and practice of forest management and 
the utilization of timber and wood, with particular reference to the farmer’s 
interest in the utilization of waste land in the production of wood for fuel and 
repair purposes, in the establishment of windbreaks and shelter belts, in the 
planting of eroded slopes to prevent damage to more valuable land, and in the 
beautifying of the home grounds. 

List of references on home economics (U, S, Bur, Ed„ Libr, Leaflet 21 
{1923), pp, 21). —^An extensive bibliography prepared in the Library Division of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education lists general references on home economics, 
textbooks, and teaching suggestions for schools of various classes and pertalh- 
ing to special subjects, and books on vocational aspects of home economics. 

Textile fabrics, B. Dyek (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928, pp. X/y+d5^, 
figs. 85). —Early chapters of this textbook describe the manufacture of fabrics 
of wool, cotton, flax, and silk; principles of dress and design; and the selec¬ 
tion of clothing. The textile fabrics used in home furnishing, the care to be 
given them, and the relation of textiles to the making of history are then dis¬ 
cussed. Staple textile fabrics are catalogued, with brief discriptive notes. The 
api)endix presents suggestions to teachers. 

Analysis of woven fabrics, A; F. Barker and E. Midglet (London: Scott, 
Greenxcood d Son, 1922, 2. ed,, rev. and enl, pp. XV-\‘822, figs. 82). —^This is a 
treatise on the methods of weaving, dyeing, and finishing cloth, as well as of 
the analysis of woven fabrics, and includes a chapter on the cost of production. 

Home making in the part«time schools of New York, T. E. Kauffman 
(Jour. Home Econ., 15 (1928), No. 8, pp. 421-423). —Three courses for part- 
time schools are described as planned for groups of girls 14 years old or young 
girls electing commercial or industrial courses, 15 years old or older assisting 
in their own homes or working in homes other than their own, and 16 to 17 
years old ;or older, respectively. 

Teaching child care to intermediate school girls, O. M. Flanagan (Jour. 
Home. Econ., 16 (1924)j No. 2, pp. 71-73). —This is an outline for a series of 
eight 90-mlnute lessons planned as a unit to be given to seventh grade girls. 
Class projects, home work, and reading or thinking problems are suggested. 

An extension program in range livestock, dairying, and human nutri¬ 
tion for the Western States, W. A. Llovi) (U. S. Dept. Agr., Dept. Circ. 808 
(1924) f PP* 14* fig* 1)* —An extension conference, composed of the extension di¬ 
rectors in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming; the livestock, dairy, and 
human nutrition specialists of these States; and representatives of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, was held at Fort Collins, Colo., November 5-0, 
1923, with the view to developing an extension program. The material relating 
to range livestock, dairying, and human nutrition, assembled and organized in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture by the range council, the bureaus and offices 
of the Department that had contributions to olfer relating to human nutrition, 
and the Dairy Division, was presented to the conference. This, together with 
special reports and papers, was worked over and embodied in the reports of the 
range livestock, dairying, and nutrition committees, which are published here. 
It is expected that such phases of the program as the local conditions in each 
State, county, or community warrant and the existing extension organization 
can most effectively handle will \>e adopted. 
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Yoimg farmers’ clubs, E. H. Pratt {Jour, Mm, Agr, [Qt, Brit,], S(^ {19BS), 
No. 8, pp. 7S$-1S6, pi I).—The development of the young farmers* clubs move¬ 
ment in England since its institution in 1921 is noted. There are said to be 
87 clubs in England and Wales, with a membership of over 600. Suggestions 
are offered as to the formation and organization of clubs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The OfBice of Experiment Stations: Its history, activities, and organiza¬ 
tion, M. CoNovEH (Inst Govt Research, 6erv, Momg. V. 8, Opvt No, S2 
(1924), pp, xn+178), —This monograph is discussed editorially on page 606. 

Thirty-fourth Annual Report of Alabama Station, 1928 (Alabama 8ta, 
Rpt. 1923, pp, 12), —^This, the first report to be issued since 1920 (E. S. R., 44, p. 
795), contains the organization list, a financial statement for the fiscal year 
ended June 30,1923, and a report by the director on the work and publications 
of the year. 

Forty-sixth Annual Report of Connecticut State Station, 1922, E. H. 
Jenkins et al. (Connecticut State Sta. Rpt 1922, pp. XI+497+141+53, pis. 
21, figs. 128), —^This report contains the organization list, a report of the board 
of control, a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, and 
reprints of Bulletins 240-249 and Bulletins 1-3 of the Tobacco Substation, all 
of which have been previously noted, and ilie first report of the Tobacco Sub¬ 
station, which is also Issued as a separate. 

Thirty-fifth Annual Report of Massachusetts Station, 1922, S. B. Has¬ 
kell ET AL. (Massachusetts Sta. Rpt, 1922, pis, 1-2, pp, [S]+25a+163, pis, 16, 
figs. 69), —Part 1 of this report consists of the organization list, a report of the 
director, a meteorological summary for the year, and a financial statement 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922. The experimental work recorded and 
not previously reported is for the most part abstracted elsewhere In this Issue. 

Part 2 consists of reprints of Bulletins 207-212 and Technical Bulletin 5, 
all of which have been previously noted. 

Thirty-sixth Annual Report of South Carolina Station, 1923, H. W. 
Babbe (South Carolina 8ta, Rpt 1923, pp, 74, figs, 22). —This contains the or¬ 
ganization list, a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 80, 1928, 
and a report of the work and publications of the station during the year. The 
experimental features reported are for the most part abstracted elfewhere in 
this issue. 



NOTES 


Delaware University and Btation*—Dr. E. M. R. Lamkey, plant physiologist 
und soil bacteriologist of the station, has resigned, effective July 31. A. E. 
Tomhave, instructor in animal industry, is to be transferred to the station 
July 1. 

Idaho University.—F. E. Whitehead has been appointed extension entomolo> 
gist and associate professor of entomology. 

Purdue University and Station.—^The university observed its semicentennial 
May 1-3 with appropriate exercises. 

The Purdue Handbook of Agricultural Facts has been published recently by 
the station to meet the urgent demand of farmers, home makers, county and 
home demonstration agents, vocational and other teachers, farmers’ institute 
workers, and others actively interested in agriculture for readily available and 
autlientic Information which will answer the many everyday questions on the 
farm and home problems of the State. The data are presented in a direct and 
brief form. 

Recent appointments include Raymond H. Burner as superintendent of the 
Pinney-Purdue Experimental Farm beginning March 1, T. Edward Hienton as 
assistant in rural engineering April 1, and Wayne E. Leer as State leader of 
barberry eradlction vice Keller Beeson, who has been transferre<l to the soils 
and crops division of the department of agricultural extension. 

Kansas College and Station.—A four-year curriculum in landscape archi¬ 
tecture is to be offereil for the first time in 1924-25, the technical subject mat¬ 
ter to be given by the divisions of engineering and agriculture. Landscape 
gardening will continue to be offered in the division of agriculture as one of 
the groups of courses available for students working for the bachelor’s degree 
in agriculture. 

The annual ice cream scoring contests held at the college under the auspices 
of the department of dairy husbandry have resulted in a marked improvement 
in the quality of ice cream since these tests were begun in 1920. The average 
bacterial count this year was 150,000 per cubic centimeter as compared with 
more than 1,000,000 in 1928. One sample in the recent contest contained only 
3,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter. 

Ross J. Silkett, assistant iu cooperative experiments, has resigned to accept 
a position at the University of Missouri, I. K. Landon has been appointed 
assistant professor of agronomy to have direct charge of the recently estab¬ 
lished outlying experimental fields in southeastern Kansas. Harry E. Reed 
has been appointed professor of animal husbandry in the college and sheep 
investigator in the station. 

Louisiana Stations.—A. F. Kidder has resigned as agronomist, effective 
April 1. 

Michigan College.—^The extension work hitherto under the direct control of 
the State board of agriculture has been placed under the direction of the dean 
of agriculture, and its force will receive title and rank comparable to the 
remainder of the college staff. 

The board has authorized the conferring of M. A. degrees on the same basis 
as that of master of science. Graduate work in the departments of history and 
political economy is contemplated. 
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The contract has been let for two greenhouses in connection with the new 
horticultural building. These greenhouses will be divided among several de¬ 
partments, one-Quarter of the space being available for experimental work by 
the departments of soils, botany, and farm crops. Each house will be 216 ft. 
in length and 30 ft. wide. 

Hutgers College and Now Jersey Stations.—President W. H. S. Demarest 
has resigned, to take effect at the end of the academic year. R. E. Cray has 
resigned as assistant poultry specialist and S. W. Mead as instructor in poultry 
husbandry. 

Recent appointments include Dr. Mintin A. Chrysler as associate professor 
of botany, Carl B. Bender as acting assistant dairy husbandman, Roland 
Chamberlain, Thomas C. Rogers, and Robert L. Starkey as reseai‘ch assistants 
in dairy husbandry, pomology, and soils, respectively, Bonnie Reid Fudge as 
assistant seed analyst, and Garrett J. Oldis as fertilizer and feed sampler. 

A dahlia seedling, trial garden is to be established on the station grounds in 
connection with the Dahlia Society of New Jersey. 

New York State Station.—George A. Smith, for 23 years chief of the dairy 
division, died at Kingston April 19 at the age of 82 years. He had l>een long 
recognized as one of the pioneer progressive workers in the dairy industry In 
the State. In 1860 he began a successful career as cheese maker and became 
one of the recognized leaders in central New York, and he was one of the first 
dairy instructors to be appointed by the State dairy commissioner in 1888 to 
visit the cheese factories of the State and work with the cheese makers in 
order to improve the uniformity and quality of their product. In connection 
with this position he assisted in the work of the farmers’ institutes as a speaker 
on dairy subjects, and in 1893 he became director of farmers’ institutes. 

In 1898 he was appointed to the newly established position of dairy expert 
on the station staff. This position was created as a result of his association as 
expert cheese maker with the extensive research work which the station began 
in 1891 and was held by him until his retirement In 1921. During his long 
service he was actively engaged in the experimental study of dairy problems 
in several lines. Besides cooperating in cheese and butter investigations, he 
was in charge of the station herd of dairy cows in connection with which 
striking results were achieved in the complete elimination of tuberculosis. 

For many years Mr. Smith was also connected with the management of dairy 
exhibits at the State fair. In recognition of this experience he was made a 
member of the State fair commission in. 1900 for eight years. He was active 
in making a success of the dairy exhibit of the State at the World’s Fair at 
Chicago in 1893 and was in official charge of the station’s dairy exhibit at the 
Buffalo Exposition in 1901. He was likewise president of the State dairymen’s 
association from 1900 to 1904r. 

A statement drawn up by the station staff with reference to his work con¬ 
cludes as follows: “Owing to the wide reach of his activities in the State for 
so long a period of service, Mr. Smith had a personal acquaintance with in¬ 
dividual farmers, especially dairymen, to an extent experienced by very few 
men. His friends were many. No one knew him but to respect him. He was 
known as a man of safe, conservative judgment, and was often consulted for 
advice In matters in which he had expert knowledge. In all his ways he was 
quiet, composed, and unassuming; always friendly and sympathetic. It was 
given to Mr. Smith as to very few men to experience so long a life of vigorous 
and helpful activities in so varied relations aiMl to see so many useful results 
which his efforts aided in bringing about.” 

Guy F, MacLeod, assistant in research In entomology, resigned May 1 to 
accept a position with the Pennsylvania College. 
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North Carolina College and Station. —Melvin E. Sherwin, for 13 years head 
of the department of soils, died January 5 at the age of 42 years. He was a 
graduate of the University of Missouri and received the M. S. degree from 
the University of California in 1909. He had also served as assistant professor 
of agronomy at the University of Maine. 

Ohio Station.—II. B. Wilcox, In charge of the investigations by this Depart¬ 
ment of raspberry diseases in Ohio, is to have his offices and laboratories at 
the station, beginning April 1, as well as a tract of Jund for experiments in 
disease control. A. Bonazzl, assistant in soil technology, and T. C. Green, 
assistant in soils, have been granted six months’ leave of absence in order to 
organize a soils experimental department for a Cuban sugar company. 

William A. Simkins has been appointed assistant in chemistry, Paul B. 
Tilford assistant in plant pathology to give special attention to diseases of 
the potato, G. H. Stringfield assistant in agronomy icy engage in plant breeding 
work, and P. S. Hewlett assistant pomologist. 

Oklahoma College and Station. —^George W. Cochran, assistant professor of 
horticulture at Purdue University, has been appointed head of the department 
of horticulture, effective April 14. 

Pennsylvania College and Station. —^The department of horticulture has re¬ 
cently entered a coo[>erative agreement with the Marble Laboratories, Inc., 
of Canton in an investigation of the relation of cultural methods and growth 
conditions to the keeping quality of apples. The experimental orchards both 
of the college and the laboratory will be available for this project, which will 
lie dnaneed entirely by the latter. Dr. R. IX Anthony of the college will have 
general supervision of the project, with one or more assistants to be stationed 
at Canton where a storage laboratory built and equipped at an expense of more 
tlian $150,000 Is available. 

I. D. Wilson, professor of veterinary science, E. M. Christen, assistant pro¬ 
fessor of animal husbandry extension, and H. W. Cook, assistant in agronomy 
extension, have resigned. Recent appointments include H. G. Niesley as 
professor of agricultural economics extension and the following assistant 
professors: Hilbert E. Dahl in landscape architecture, Prank T. Murphey in 
fow^stry extension, J. P. Shigley in veterinary science, W. T. Tapley in vege¬ 
table gardening, L. C. Madison in animal husbandry extension, John C. Taylor 
In poultry hustanidry extension, and R. S. Kirby in plant pathology extension. 
R. G. Bressler has been designated vice dean and director of instruction in the 
school of agriculture. 

Texas College and Station. —In acconiance with a special appropriation of 
$50,000 by the legislature for the esUiblishment of a horticultural and agri¬ 
cultural exijeriment station in the lower Rio Grande Valley, a substation 
designated as Substation No. 15 has been located in Hidaigo County. A site of 
100 acres of excellent land with an adeejuate supply of water for irrigation 
puiposes has been acquired, a superintendent appointed, and development 
work begun. Provision has also been made for a substation near Wichita 
Falls in Wichita County. 

The Journal of Farm Economics notes that P. K. Whelpton has resigned 
as professor of farm management to accept an appointment with the Scotland 
Foimdation for Research In Population Problems at Miami University. His 
work will deal with agricultural phases of the problem. 

Utah Cdllege and Station. —By recent action of the board of trustees, the 
station and the extension service were combined under William Peterson, 
for the past three years director of the station. 

A plant to be used in an egg-laying contest is now being erected at the 
station and is expected to be ready for use by November 1. The equipment 
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will accommodate 50 pens, each containing 10 contestant hens and 2 alternates 
to be used in case of accident. 

An 80-acre farm suitable for the running of dairy production experiments 
has been, leased, and a modern dairy bam that will accommodate 80 cows Is 
being built, to be ready for use June 1. This plant will make it possible 
to carry on some much needed studies in feeding and managing dairy herds. 

West Virginia University.—James V. Hopkins has been a|^pointed dairy ex¬ 
tension specialist. 

Model Farm in Panama.—^A contract has been drawn up between the secre¬ 
tary of public works of the Panaman Gk)vemment and Walter C. ‘Staton for 
the dperation of a model farm in the District of Alanje, Ghiriqui Province, 
where 18 students, 2 from each province, are to receive instruction in agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. Cultivation and improvement in metliods of raising rice, 
corn^ beans, sugar cane, bananas, tobacco, and other tropical fruits and 
vegetables, as well as feed and forage for cattle, are among the principal 
subjects in which instruction is to be given. Attention will also be given 
to proper methods of caring for livestock and the use of modem agricultural 
machinery. 

Under the terms of the contract, which is for the period of one year from 
April 15, 1924, but renewable for an additional five years, the contractor is 
to receive the sum of $36 a month for each student 

The Government reserves the right to establish an agricultural experiment 
station, not to exceed 10 hectares (about 25 acres) in area, within the limits 
of the model farm and to place in charge an expert to be named by the 
Government, If desired. 

Northeastern Forest Research Connell.—This body was organized April 8 
at the Northeastern Forest Experiment Station located at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. The membership Includes S. T. Dana, the director of 
that station; the directors of the New Hampshire and Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, the Harvard Forest, and the Yale School of Forestry; 
and representatives of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse University, and the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University; the State forester of New Hamp¬ 
shire ; and various wood-using and timber-owning agencies of the region. E. H. 
Clapp, assistant forester in charge of the reseach branch of the Forest Service, 
is the representative of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, The purpose of 
tlie council, as previously explained (E. S. R., 49, p. 492), is to act. In an 
advisory capacity for the forest experiment station and other forest research 
agencies in New England and New York and to aid In securing the adoption of 
a comprehensive, well conducted, and effective program of forest research. 

Miscellaneous.—^The third Pan American Scientific Congress '^ill be held in 
JAma, Peru, beginning November 16. One of the nine sections will deal with 
i)iology, agriculture, and related sciences. 

Dr. Robert Tigerstedt, professor of physiology at Helsingfors University and 
widely known for his researches on metabolism, died December 2, 1928, at the 
age of 70 years. 
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The increasing disposition to look to organized experimentation 
for the solution of many of the world’s agricultural probluns be¬ 
comes more and more I'eudily demonstrated. It is a result in part 
of the many tangible successes which have been attained by agricul¬ 
tural i-esearch institutions in their comparatively short history, and 
it is a recognition of their important function in the national econ¬ 
omy. It indicates the deepening realization that expenditures for 
research purposes are in the natui'e of permanent investments, and 
moreover investments of a character wherein the returns from one 
discovery may be so large as to far more than compensate for even 
a considerable number of unproductive ventures. 

As a conspicuous example of large-scale operations centering 
around a single commodity, there may be cited the efforts under way 
in the British Empire to promote cotton production and the increas¬ 
ing I'eliance being put upon research as a factor in that program. 
The importance of such an undertaking from the standpoint of the 
British Empire is readily appreciated. As was stated by Viscount 
Milner some time ago, “ Our manufacturing industries at home are 
in constant need of raw materials. This is peculiarly the case with 
cotton; indeed the world is threatened with a great shortage of this 
staple, and in many other industries the amount of raw material 
required is increasing day by day. The demand is great, not only in 
our country but on the part of our allies, and our late enemies as 
well. They all look to the British Empire to supply them, and it is 
obviously of the first importance that we should meet their demand to 
the utmost of our power. . . . But when dwelling upon the 
great potentialities of the empire in this I’espect, we must always bear 
in mind that a vigorous policy of development is necessary if we 
are to realize them.” 

Since 1900, the world’s consumption of cotton has been increasing 
at a faster rate than production, because of the enlar^d demands 
of manufactures in the United States, Canada, Japan, and India, 
and reduced acre yields in the United States and Egypt. The de¬ 
crease in Egypt, formerly considered a part of the British Empire, 
is ascribed to reduced soil fertility, poor drainage, inadequate fer- 
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tilizing, the pink bollworm and other insect pests, use of an earlier- 
but less productive variety, and agrarian disturbances. The main 
causes for the decline in the United States during the last decade 
have been the spread of the boll weevil and labor shortage. The 
most serious feature of the United States supply has been held to 
be the tendency to violent fluctuations, caused by reactions of prices 
on the area planted, weather damage during prolonged picking 
periods, and the speculative nature of the crop. Diversification has 
made restriction of the cotton area economically feasible, while high 
labor costs render cotton growing unattractive or even impossible 
at prewar prices. Conditions such as prolonged picking periods, 
poor baling and compressing, and insect pests have tended to de¬ 
preciate uniformity and quality, so important to the spinners of 
England. 

The gradually reduced production in the regions long reputed as 
dependable commercial cotton growing areas has caused much active 
interest to be taken, especially by the British, in developing new 
cotton-growing districts in different parts of the world. Extension 
of the cotton industry into new regions of the empire has been diffi¬ 
cult. Among the important factors to be considered are climate, 
labor, transportation, and finance, and the expansion of the industry 
calls for intensive study of the human elements and economic condi¬ 
tions involved, as well as the agricultural and environmental factors. 

These conditions have been becoming more and more generally 
recognized, but their economic aspect has perhaps been most acutely 
realized in England, where an adequate supply of raw cotton has 
for generations been regarded as scarcely less essential in the eco¬ 
nomic structure than a sufficiency of food. The policy of developing 
a cotton supply grown within the empire itself has been steadily 
gaining in favor, and as early as 1902 the British Cotton Grow¬ 
ing Association was formed at Manchester at the instance of Lan¬ 
cashire chambers of commerce and West African merchants at Liver¬ 
pool for this specific purpose. The association was granted a royal 
charter in 1904, and includes in its membership spinners, manu¬ 
facturers, merchants, shippers, and representatives of the different 
industries and labor bodies connected with the cotton trade. 

Financial assistance has been given the association by a number of 
local governments on the condition that the assodation ^>end an 
equal amount in cotton growing and experimental work. Grants 
frcnn the Imperial Tteasury have been conditi<med on spending fffie 
money in special dist^cts approved by the Government, whiiffi 
recognized the value of the project, especially in developing the 
resources of the colonies. Bmne of the islands of the Wtet Indies, 
f dependent at one time on imperial grants for financial support, be- 
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came very proeperous following the efforts of the association. Where 
several years ago grants of between £600,000 to £700,000 were made 
from the Imperial Treasury for the colonies and protectorates of 
Nigeria, Uganda, Nyasaland, and the West Indies, in 1921 these 
grants were practically if not wholly canceled, chiefly because of 
increased revenues due to cotton growing. 

The principal empire cotton fields ere India, the Sudan, Nigeria, 
Uganda, Nyasaland, and the West Indies. In all of these the work 
has now passed the preliminary stage, and the association’s activi¬ 
ties now consist in developing these countries. 

Several years ago it was felt that much greater efforts were needed 
to make more rapid progress with cotton growing in various parts 
of the empire if the country was to obtain any large returns. As a re¬ 
sult of appeals to the Prime Minister, the Empire Cotton Growing 
Committee, representing both Government departments and the cotton 
trade, was appointed in 1917 under the chairmanship of Sir Henry 
Birchenough to investigate the best means of developing the growing 
of cotton within the empire and to advise the Government as to the 
necessary measures to be taken for this purpose. The report of this 
committee, rendered in October, 1919, after nearly three years of in¬ 
vestigations, gave detailed information on cotton production within 
the empire and on the needs of the industry and the serious nature 
of some potential dangers. Among its recommendations were those 
looking to the enlargement and strengthening of the agricultural 
departments in British colonies and dependencies and the establish¬ 
ment of a central research institute and of a bureau of information 
on cotton growing. In order to increase tlie supply and improve 
the training of scientific men capable of studying cotton, the com¬ 
mittee advised the creation at British universities of readerships 
in plant physiology, plant genetics, mycology, and entomology, and 
also the institution of research studentships to be held by graduates. 
It was also suggested that the British Cotton Growing Association 
act without profit or loss as the agent of the committee for market¬ 
ing crops where this was agreeable to the local government 

To establish a permanent body to carry out these recommendations 
the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation was formed imder royal 
charter granted in November, 1921. It includes representatives of 
the Governments of England, India, South Africa, and Australia, 
of the cotton industry at home and in India, of chambers of com¬ 
merce, of the British Cotton Growing Association, and of other 
bodies interested in cotton growing on either the scientific or com¬ 
mercial side. The corporation may be described as analogous to an 
information and spending department, without Treasury control 
but under the direction of its own finance committee. It has an 
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assured income devised partly from a capital contribution of nearly 
£1,000,000 made by the Government, and partly froin a compulsory 
levy of 6d, per standard bale on all raw cotton purchased by spinners 
in England. 

Special reports have been made by this body on the possibility of 
developing cotton production in Nigeria, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, 
western Australia, and Queensland. Students have been trained in 
increasing numbers, and assistance of a practical nature has been 
given the Sudan Government, which is engaged in the development 
of an irrigation project. 

An interesting event recently chronicled in Nature was the return 
of Sir John Bussell, director of the Rothamsted Experimental Sta¬ 
tion, from a mission to the Sudan, in which he was associated with 
Dr. H. Martin Leake, director of agriculture for the United Prov¬ 
inces of India, in advising the Sudan Government as to the organi¬ 
zation and direction of agricultural research to be undertaken in 
connection with irrigation projects in the Gezira plain south of 
Khartum. In view of the enormous possibilities for growing cotton 
in this region, the research work will be mainly concerned with this 
crop. The first installment of this great pioject is expected to come 
into operation in the fall of 1925, when 300,000 acres will be put 
under irrigation, of which one-third will be in cotton. The complete 
project is estimated to be capable of development over an area of 
8,000,000 acres and may ultimately produce 1,000,000 balea of 
cotton a year. It is anticipated that the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation will cooperate with the Sudan Government in the re¬ 
search work projected, and that this work can be coordinated with a 
general plan for research work on cotton problems to be organized 
throughout the British Empire. 

Another phase of cooperation in the industry is in the matter 
of scholarships. The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation has 
recently made grants of £1,000 to each of five institutions for five 
years, to be used for the development of research likely to be of 
importmice in relation to problems connected with cotton growing. 
One of th4se institutions is Rothamsted, where the funds are to be 
used in increasing the staff and equipment of the soil physics de- 
paitm^t and for special studies of water relationi^ips in districts 
where cotton is grown. Another is the University of Manchester, 
where the grant will be used to promote research in mjrcology and 
entomology, particularly as to fungus diseases of plants likely to 
be of importance in cotton growing. Likewise, the corporation is 
sending four portgraduate students to the Imperial Ooll^ of 
topical Agriculture for special research work in genetics and 
plant breeding, while the Indian Central Cotton Committee is 
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financing six scholarships for qualified graduates of Indian uni¬ 
versities to enable them to prepare for research work under the 
direction of experienced investigators. 

The Imperial Institute, located in London, has, since its reorgani¬ 
zation as a Government institution in 1903 as a center and clearing 
house for information and investigation for the commercial develop¬ 
ment of the natural resources of the empire, continuously promoted 
the interests of Britisli cotton cultivation as one of its major ac¬ 
tivities. This has been done mainly by conducting investigations 
respecting the quality of cotton grown in cooperation with the agri¬ 
cultural departments of the countries concerned and with the British 
Cotton Growing Association, by collecting and publishing informa¬ 
tion respecting the progress of cotton growing in all countries, and 
by arranging and maintaining reference collections of cottons from 
every country of the empire. Numerous reports have been made to 
the local governments, to planters, and others respecting the quality 
and commercial value of cotton gi'own, the soil and its fertilizer 
needs, the types of cotton most likely to be suitable for trial in par¬ 
ticular countries, the supply of seed and methods of seed disinfec¬ 
tion, and the treatment required for insect pests and plant diseases. 
Much information has also been supplied concerning the methods 
of improvement of varieties of cotton by seed selection, by breeding, 
etc. Information has been systematically collected and arranged 
frtHU publications respecting cotton cultivation in every part of the 
world, and also considerable data obtained by special application to 
governments and planting companies. Besides publishing a number 
of special reports and papers on cotton production, the institute 
has presented in its quarterly bulletin a comprehensive list of 
special articles on cotton and cotton production throughout the 
world. 

The investigational work has chiefly consisted in examining 
samples of experimentally grown cotton, mainly as to length and 
strength of fibers and its suitability for special purposes in compari¬ 
son with other cottons or with the same type of cotton grown in 
other countries. This work has been carried out in collaboration 
with the local agricultural departments, whose efforts have been di¬ 
rected to secure the type of cottcm best adapted to the particular 
country and its improvement by various means. Numerous analyses 
of cotton soils have been conducted before and after experimental 
manurial treatment. The commercial value of various experi¬ 
mentally grown cottons has also been determined by reference to 
manuftmturme as well as to brokers, and this section of the work 
has been carried on in close cooperation with the British Cotton 
Growing Association. 
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The field of cotton tedmology has also been given special atten* 
tion by the British Cotton Industry Besearch Association, in¬ 
corporated in 1919. The council of this association is composed 
of representatives of all sections of the cotton industry, of trade 
associations, and of science. The need of an institution wh^ all 
the sciences involved would be represented and could work in close 
cooperation was soon realized, and research laboratories at Shirley 
Institute, Manchester, were formally opened in 1922. 

A broad view regarding the scope of the projected research has 
been taken by the council, and, as indicated by the program of re¬ 
search formulated by the research committee for the general 
guidance of the director and research staff, the work provided for is 
of a fundamental nature. Investigations in progress concern the 
life history and properties of the cotton fiber and research into the 
chemical and physical changes introduced during manufacture. 
These studies are deemed essential as ,a guide to the users of the 
fiber in conjunction with the investigators in suggesting improve¬ 
ments in present processes and machinery. 

The study of the botanical, chemical, and physical properties of 
the single cotton fiber is fundamental to the entire industry. The 
botanical aspect is also concerned with the conditions of growth 
and breeding of the cotton plant, as far as these affect the quality 
of the raw material. Projects recently reported on concern the 
structure of the cotton fiber and its botanical aspects; the rigidity, 
clinging power, and convolutions of the cotton fiber; the measurable 
characters of raw cotton, including determination of area of cross 
section, fiber weight per centimeter, cell diameter, and breaking load 
of single fibers; mechanical testing of cotton materials; and the 
inheritance of characters in the plant. Some of the work is a 
continuation of the elaborate studies begun by Balls in Egypt. 

The general purpose of the technological research in cotton spin¬ 
ning as now being conducted in England is to achieve a better under¬ 
standing of cottcm as a raw material and of what happ^s when it 
is spurn The smug problem is also ccmsidered important, and other 
major problpis which may be mentioned include the effect on the 
fiber of water and of steam at different pressures and the tendering 
of fibers and fabrics by acids, light, and heat. 

Confronted wilh. these problmns, the association has felt the need 
of a vast amount of purely scientific work of a type sudh as in the 
past has been restricted almost wholly to the universities. This 
work the associatimi oxpects these institutions will continue, and 
it . also looks to th«n for the training of skilled research, wdrinrs, 
hoping thidi the ties between the scientific workers and iadustey 
may become closer in the future. The director of reseanh) 4*. W* 
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Oroasley, Jias ftptfy stilted: “ The rektionidiip with ptire science can¬ 
not, howe^r, be strengthraied bj a policy of the purely ‘ tdke and 
be thankful’ type; stanethiag must be given in return; and it is 
hoped that science will be enriched by the publication of the pore 
scientific research carried out in the Shirley Institute.” 

The woiHk thus far undertaken has naturally centered quite largely 
abcmt India. ' This country, with an annual yield of over 4,000,000 
bales on a little more than ^,000,000 acres, is second in cotton pro¬ 
duction only to the United States and possesses distinctive advan¬ 
tages and handicaps. Cotton is picked every month of the year in 
some parts of India, but the acre yields are low and numerous pests, 
including the pink bollworm, take a heavy toll. The major portion 
of the Indian crop is of very short staple and does not compete with 
the best American or Egyptian growth in the cotton mills of either 
Europe or the United States. 

In 1917 the Indian Cotton Committee was appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernor General of India to examine into the agricultural and eco¬ 
nomic phases of long staple cotton production in India. In its 
comprehensive report this committee recommended the establish¬ 
ment of a central cotton trade association in Bombay and the for¬ 
mation of a central cotton committee to coordinate all work with 
cotton throughout India. The Indian Central Cotton Committee 
was constituted by resolution of the Government of India in 1921 
and continued as an advisory committee for about two years. It 
was then incorporated under the Indian Cotton Cess Act of 1923 
as a permanent body with a definite constitution, funds of its own 
derived from a levy on the crop, and authority to undertake specific 
work for the improvement of cotton growing. The personnel pro¬ 
vided fOT includes tiie agricultural adviser to the Government of 
India, the director general of commercial intelligence, and repre¬ 
sentatives of chambers of commerce, mill owners’ associations, the 
Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, cotton growera, cooperatives, 
the Indian States, and the cotton manufacturing and ginning in- 
duittry. Provincial and local cotton committees have been formed 
in most of the provinces. 

Aside from its more formal activities, the committee is a central 
body charged with the promotion of all measures which will aid 
the improviemnot of the Indian cotton growing industry. Its rep¬ 
resentative character not only qualifies it to advise the central and 
provincial government in matters concerning the industry but also 
alior^ e ccmnnon meitihg ground fer all sections df the trade with 
the enables difficulties to be dis- 

cueM imid jo^t action taken lor the common good. 
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Daring the year ended August 81, 1923, the committee considered 
the regalaticm of transportation of cotton and of gins and presses, 
open cotton markets, cleaner packing, marketing arrangements with 
the East India Cotton Association, mixing of Punjab*American 
cotton, and precautions agamst introduction of the boll weevil and 
other pe^ Grants have been made for research in Bombay on 
the phj^iology of the cotton plant, especially boll shedding, studira 
on wilt and the spotted boUworm, and improvement of varieties; 
in Madras for plant breeding work on herbaceous cottons and bio¬ 
chemical investigations to determine causes for variations in yields 
and resistance and susceptibility of the strains to pests and diseases; 
in the Punjab for investigations of the isolation of pure types and a 
general physiological study of the growing of American cotton under 
canal irrigation, especially regarding water requirements and the 
causes of losses by shedding of buds, flowers, and bolls; in the Central 
Provinces for breeding for better staple; and in the United Prov¬ 
inces for studies on the control of pink bollworm. 

A central agricultural research institute has been proposed by the 
committee to be supported by annual subsidies from the Central 
Indian States and the site to be given by Indore, withlhe committee 
providing for a capital grant and annual expenses. Indore is con¬ 
sidered an excellent situation for investigations of a group of prob¬ 
lems connected with cotton growing, l)€ing in what is practically 
the only large homogeneous cotton tract in India. A technological 
laboratory near the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute at Bombay 
is contemplated to provide for accurate spinning trials on new 
c(^ns for agricultural depaitments. A study of the intrinsic 
spinning characters of Indian cotton and their correlation with 
measurable physical characters is regarded as an essential comple¬ 
ment to the plant breeding work now carried on by the departments 
and as a basis for the reform of trade classification of cotton and an 
improved marketing system. 

This survey, while obviously incomplete, indicates the serious 
attention which is being given the cotton situation in the British 
Empire. T^akm collectively, the efforts under way probably con¬ 
stitute one of the largnrt organized enterprises centered a^ut a 
single commodity thus far attempted. It is therefore fortunate 
that the necessity of resear(^ as the foundation of the elaborate 
program in contmplatioit is so dearly and so generally recognised. 
The steady progress which is being made in coordinating and corre¬ 
lating the wide range<of interests o<mcemed is also quite dgnificsnt, 
and tl^ conditions eoHcdively augur well for an dtanatidy suc¬ 
cessful outcome^ . 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


AGEXCTTITITUAL CHEM18TBT—AOEOTECHNY. 

Organic afntheaca, edited by H, T. Clarke et al. {New York: John Wiley 

Bone, Inc,; London: Chapman d Hall, Ltd., 192S, voh S, pp. V+104^ figs. 5).— 
This Tolume, which continues the series previously noted (E. S. K., 48, p. 501), 
contains directions for the preparation of 30 organic compounds. A collective 
index of the three volumes now issued is included. 

Bifferential equations in applied chemistry, F. L, HircncocK and C. S. 
Robinson (New York: John Wiley d Sons, Inc,; London: Chapman d Hall, Ltd,, 
192S, pp, VI+110, flge, /5).—The essentials of differential calculus as applied 
to the solution of chemical problems are presented briefly, with selected prob- 
lems Illustrating processes of the first and second order, simultaneous processes, 
equations of flow, and the graphical evaluation of integral expressions. 

Fundamental principles of colloid chemistry and their application to 
biology and medicine, H. Handovsky (Orundhegriffe der KoUoidchemie und 
Ihre Anwendung in Biologic und Mcdizin, Berlin: Julius Springer, 192S, pp. 
l5]+6$, figs. 8) .—This Is a brief introduction to colloid chemistry as applied to 
biology and medicine. 

Marine products of commerce, D. K. Tkessleb {New York: Chem. Catalog 
Co., Ino., 192$, pp. 762, figs. 257 ),—In the preparation of this treatise on the 
fishery Industries, the author has bad the collaboration of various specialists 
who have contributed the following chapters: The refining of sea salt and 
tlie i*ecovery of by-products from bittern, by D. K. Tressler, C. Elschner, and 
Q. B. Willcox; pearls and the pearl industry, mother-of-pearl and blister pearls 
of marine origin, and the precious coral industry, by G. F. Kunz; characteristics 
of marine.fishes, by S. F. Hildebrand; the importance of the fisheries and 
fishery methods and gear, by L. Eadcliffe; refrigeration and cold storage of 
fish, by H. F. Taylor; canning of fish and fish products, by H. M. Loomis; manu¬ 
facture of leather from marine sources, by A. Rogers; the world’s oyster indus¬ 
try, by J. S. Outsell; the American shrimp industry, by A. Orr; seals and wal¬ 
ruses, by W. T. Bower and E. C. Johnston; and commercial sponges, by H. F. 
Moore. 

The remaining 28 chapters, written by the author, Include the manufacture 
of salt from sea water and of iodin and potash from seaweed and kelp; edible 
aigm; the composition and nutritive value of fish; the principles of preserva¬ 
tion offish by salting, smoking, drying, and pickling; fish by-products, includ¬ 
ing fish and liver oils, scrap fertiliser, fish meal, fish glue and isinglass; 
the clam, shrimp, and miscellaneous shellfish industries of the United states; 
apd the whaliug 

Fdlowliig each chapter is a list of additional literature references. 
tlstlcs of fishery products for the United States by States and a list of cmnmon 
mwm and des(u:lpti0im of nM fiifii and animals of commercial Importance 
of the Uhtfod States and Alaska are given as appendixes. 
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Obeulttti^ in the eeirefil In^netfies, C. H. Baixkt (InauB. mi Bn^ Chm, 
IS (X92S)f Ka. 9, pp, 900^ 991)^"^ brief outline is given of the verlous phaees 
of cereal cheihlstry* 

Chemistry in the control of plant enemies, W. 0« O’Kank (Indus, and 
Engin. Chem., IS (1999), No. 9, pp. 911-913) .-^Tbio is a brief discussion of some 
of the recent developments In the application of chemistry to the destruc* 
tlon of plant enemies, with suggestions as to prchltes still imsolted. 

Chemleal, physical, and hlol^cal properties of Bordeaux mixtures, O. 
Bxttlbe (Indus, and Engin. Chem., 15 (1923), No. 10, pp. 1039-10^1).—K brief 
history is given of the development of Bordeaux mixtures and of chemical, 
physical, and biological studies conducted on them. 

Powdered Bordeaux mixture, B. H. Bobinson (Indus, and Engin. Chem., IS 
(1923), No. 9, pp. 941, 942).—In studies j:*eported from the Oregon Experiment 
Station, it was found that a satisfactory Bordeaux mixture could be prepared 
at the time of application by the addition to a suitable volume of water, of 
powdered copper sulphate, followed by hydrated lime containing a small amount 
of an organic stabilizer such as casein. It is recommended that cartons be 
prepared containing the requisite amount of powdered copper sulphate and 
hydrated lime in separate packages. Suggested directions to be printed on the 
cartons are as follows: 

** First, fill the spray tank with 50 gal. (for 4 lbs. lime and 4 lbs. of copper 
sulphate) of water. After starting the agitator add contents of package A 
(containing copper sulphate). Then sift into the tank package B (containing 
the hydrated lime plus 0.01 per cent of casein). The Bordeaux mixture is then 
ready for spraying.” 

The dlstrltmtion of sulphur iu proteln^free milk, B. Sure and B. E. 
O’Kelly (Jour. Metaholic Research, S (1923), No. 2, pp. S6S-371 ).—Data on the 
distribution of sulphur in three samples of protein-free milk from three differ¬ 
ent breeds of cows are summarized in the following table: 

Distribution of sulphur in protein-free milk. 


Sam-' 

Pk 

tram* 

bm. 

j 

Breed of cow. 

Total 

snlphnr. 

Total 

sulphate. 

Inor* 

Ethereal 

sulphate. 

Organic 

sulphate. 

1 

Fer cent 
of organic 
•ulphttr 
of total 
sulphur. 

I 

Holstein. 

Per tf. 
a Ml 

Per ct. 
0.041 


Per et, 
0.020 


71.5 

n 

Ayrshire...;.. 

.110 

.025 


.000 


75.4 

HI 

leniey..*. 

.185 

.046 


.027 

1 ; 

55.0 


The high proportion of organic sulphur is thought to point to the probability, 
as si^gested It a previous paper (E. 8. E., 44, p. 462), that the suppleumtal 
value of protein-free milk for protein from different sources may be due hi 
part to the organic sulphur. This may be in the form of cystin or some orgaiiic 
sulphur compomid which thS animal organlfion can treadily trahSForm into cyStth. 

Some hsuAc substuiieei from the fnice alfallu plant, O. 8. IMxrsSK- 

woSTH, A. J. WAkxsiAn, and T. b. OsBoara (JouK Bkd. Chem., M (192$h 
i, pp. 209-214).—A larger qnantliT of alfalfa Juice was avulhibie at the 
time of ihe previous studi^ (E. B. It., 48, p. 201) was emmiued fSr 
•tapees. ■' 

The filtrate from the precipitate piiuduced by adding to per Sent Vf 
of alcohol to 8,415 Cc. of illilfa Julte was ooheentiutaa,'b^ 
cent eulphuric acid fer 12 hours, and the baSle produels of hydroh^tai prs^- 
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tated witli phosphottmgBtlc acid. Using KosseFs method of determining hasid 
amino adds, arginin^ identified as the picrolonate, was obtained from the 
silverdmryta predpitate to the extent of 8.6 per cent of the nitrogen of the 
filtrate frmn the 68 per cent alcohol precipitate. The precipitate prodnced 
by mercuric sulphate contained nitrogen equal to 2.2 per cent of tlie total 
nitrogen of the original solution, but was not identified. It did not give the 
reaction with dlazobenssenesififonic acid characteristic of histidin. 

The filtrate frotn the silver-baryta precipitate contained stachydrin in much 
larger amounts than lysln, the nitrogen being 5.4 and 1.16 per cent, respec¬ 
tively, of the total nitrogen of the filtrate. These bases were separated by 
means of mercuric ehlorid, the fraction obtained at acid reaction consisting 
almost entirely of the mercury salt of stachydrin, while that precipitated at 
alkaline reaction contained the mercury compound of lysln. The presence of 
stachydrin confirms Steenbock’s discovery of this betain in the water extract 
of alfalfa hay (B. S. R., 39, p. 610), 

Formation of maltose in sweet potatoes on cooking, H. C. Gobe (Indu$, 
and Engin, Chem., 25 (192$)^ No, 3, pp, 9S8-940; also in La, Planter^ 71 (1925), 
No, 22, pp. 453, 454; Facts About Sugar, 18 (1924), “No. 4, pp, 88--90 ),—In this 
contribution from the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. D. A., it is shown that 
maltose is formed in large quantities in sweet potatoes on cooking, that this 
formation Is due to the action of diastase since it does not occur at the 
boiling point, and that the action while not instantaneous is very rapid. 
Data are given on sugar formation in different varieties of sweet potatoes 
when cooked in different ways and on the preparation of crystalline maltose 
from baked sweet iK>tatoe8 of the Nancy Hall variety. The extent of maltose 
formation is shown by the fact that 8.59 per cent by weight of the baked 
sweet potato, equal to 6.71 per cent of the weight of the fresh potato, was 
recovered in the form of crude crystalline maltose. 

Among the practical bearings of these observations are the possibility of 
developing sweet potatoes most suited for table use by selecting varieties 
having the highest diastatlc power, the selection of methods of cooking or 
canning sweet potatoes to develop the highest content of sugar In the cooked 
product, the application of the knowledge of the high diastatlc power of sweet 
potatoes to methods of sirup making (B. S. B., 49, p. 506), and the utilization 
of sweet potatoes as an industrial source of diastase. 

In considering the sweet potato as a food, it is suggested that “ since upon 
cooking sweet potatoes at least half, and frequently nearly all, of the starch 
present becomes converted into sugar, our concept of the sweet potato as a 
starchy food should be revised, since when consumed by man it really is 
saccharine rather than starchy.” 

Froteliis of wheat bran.—I, Isolation and elementary analyses of a 
gtobalin* albumin, and prolamin, D. B. Jones and C. E. F, Oebsdobff (Jour. 
Biol. Chem., 58 (1925), No. 1, pp. This contribution from the Bureau 

of Chemistry, U. S. D. A., comdsts of the report of the separation and analysis 
of the protetns of pure wheat bran, the term bran being used to include " the 
outer seed coats, together with the underlying layer of cells which contains 
the protein, and which in the milling process is removed with, and is firmly 
attached to, ttie outer seed coats.” 

1^ successive extraction of the thoroughly washed, dried, and ground bran 
with distiyed water, 4 per cent sodium eWorld solution, 70 per C«it alcohol, 
and 0.5 per Cent sodium hydroxld solution, 86.61 per cent of total protdU in the 
bran was WA consisted of albumin 16.64, globulin 18.62, and 

pot emit The elementary percentage cmnp<M^tioii 
glumi as lOBoWS : Albumin, N 15.^, 0 58111, H 6.71, ft 1.85^; 
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globulin^ N 17J6^ O 5a.48, H 7.40, S 0.91; aad alcpbol-soluble protein, K 1 j 5»85^ 
C 54.25, H 6.75, and S L35. 

The occurrence of polypeptids and free amino acide in the ua«emiiiiatad 
wheat kernel, S. L. Jooxdx and K. S. Mabklet (Jour. Amer. Chem. 8oe,^ 45 
(JB2S), No. 9, pp. 2iS7-41i44)*—The ungerminated kernela of four varieties of 
wheat—Kanred, Fultz, Marquis, and Kubanka—were analyzed for nonprotein 
nitrogen with the following results, given in the above order of varieties; 
Peptid nitrogen 2a86, 28.09, 32.20, and 37.76 per cent, respectively, on the basis 
of the water-soluble'nitrogen, and 3.89, 4,67, 4.98, and 5.13 per cent calculated 
to the total nitrogen; free amino acid nitrogen (in round figures) 10, 11,41, 
and 16 per cent and 1.4,1.8, 1.8, and 2.3 per cent, calculated to the water-soluble 
and total nitrogen, respectively; and acid amid nitrogen 8.76, 12.33, 12.61, and 
12.09 per cent and 1.46, 1.91, 1.72, and 1.88 per cent, calculated to the water- 
soluble and to the total nitrogen, respectively. 

Infiuence of starch on strength of wheat fionr, J. H. Buchanan and G. 
G. Naudain (Indus, and Engin. Chem., 15 (19^3)t No. 10, pp..l050, 1051 ).— 
comparison is reported of the size of starch grains in different samples of 
wheat fiour and the loaf volumes of bread made from these flours under 
uniform conditions. The data reported indicate that a relationship exists 
between the strength of the flour as shown by loaf volume and the size of the 
individual starch grains, the smaller the grains the stronger the flour. 

Determination of ash, arsenic, copper, and zinc in gelatin, E. M. Mfi- 
HUBiN (Indus, and Engin. Chem., 15 (1928), No. 9, pp. 942, The method 

employed in the meat inspection laboratories of the l^reau of Animal Industry, 
U. S. D. A., for the determination of small quantities of ash, arsenic, copper, 
and zinc in gelatin is described in detail. 

The preparation of insulin, 0. H. Best and D. A. Scott (Jour. BM. Chem., 
57 (1928), No. 8, pp. 709-728 ).—^A brief historical review is given of attempts to 
prepare active pancreatic extracts prior to tlie discovery of insulin. This is 
followed by descriptions of the methods successively employed in the Toronto 
and other laboratories for preparing insulin and a detailed description of the 
method In use at Toronto at the time of writing. The yields of insulin obtained 
by the vai*ious methods are compared briefly. 

Chemistry of wood.—VI, The results of analysis of heartwood and sap* 
wood of some American woods, G. J. Eittke and L. G. Fusck (Indus, atid 
Engin. Chem., 15 (1928), No, 10, pp. 1055,1056 ).—This continuation of the stud¬ 
ies previously noted (K. S. E., 48, p. 416) consists of analyses by the same 
methods of the heartwood and sapwood of representative softwoods and herd- 
woods to determine whether there Is any uniform difference in the chemical 
composition of sapwood and heartwood. 

The data obtained show that in softwoods the water, ether, and alkali 
extracts are higher and the cellulose and lignin are correspondingly lower 
in the heartwood thal in the sapwood. Hardwoods may be divided into two 
groups, one with high extractives la. the heartwood and the other with high . 
extractives in the sapwood. In the former the cellulose cout^t is higher 
in the sapwood, and ip the latter in the heartwood. In both softwoods apd 
hardiwo^s larger amounts of acetic acid by hydrolysis were obtained la the 
sapwWd than in the hardwood. 

Iiis«dahle phosplnKHc add la, acid phosphates and Ickrtlllae^ Soam 
sopi^ of error la Its detpratalp^ W. B. Austin (/ndas. mid 

IsAtffP)* ^ 0 . id, iyp. 19^^^ to observe iwrtaia dlrectldMi 

In ^ medmd J^r the deitaxiifla^ of insoluble PiCh la fsrttUaera Ip i 
to be the cause of dN^f^nc^ In results, Ammig 
ai^ |%jon)ptetP ; preliminary pf the sample, lee 
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period, anci to a leaser d^ree the use of aolotiona of ammotiiam citrate which 
are not exactly xieutraL 

Vlie deteniiiiiatlo]i of anmtonifica) nitrogen in certain nltrogenona mate* 
rial and partlcnlarly in proteins and the prcNlncts of their decomposition, 
J. FaoinnvAtJx (C<mpt Rend, Acad, Sd, [Farie}^ 177 Ke. 21, pp, 1049-- 

1046, fig. 1), —^The method previously described (B. S. R*, 48, p. 11) has been 
modified with a view to shortening the process as follows; The distillation 
is carried on in the presence of lithium carbonate at the boiling temperature 
Instead of the cold The liquid which distills over and is received In graduated 
and numbered fiasks as in the original method is replaced In the distilling 
flask by an equal volume of distilled water, which is admitted through a 
graduated funnel. 

Method for the nephelometric determination of small amounts of pro* 
tein, P. Bona and H. KtEnNMANN {Biochem, ZtBchr., t40 (1929), No, 4'^f PP* 
461--4*^f ^)*—A nephelometric method for the determination of small 

amounts of protein is described, and data are presented on its suitability 
In the presence of various substances and on the limits of error in its use. 

For 5 cc. of a protein solution of such strength as would be the case In a 
1-50 to 1-500 dilution of human blood serum in physiological salt solution, 5 
cc. of 25 per cent hydrochloric acid Is added, followed by 8 cc. of a 20 per cent 
aqueous solution of sodium thiosalicyiate with distilled water to 20 cc. With 
these proportions of reagents it is said that a completely homogeneous turbidity 
is obtained which reaches its maximum in three minutes and remains unaltered 
for about one hour. A Klelnmann nephelometer (E. S. R., 45, p. 412) is used 
for reading the turbidity. 

It was found that an Increase in the acidity of the precipitating medium to 
20 per cent was without effect on the turbidity, and that similarly the reaction 
was not changed by the presence of as much as 3 cc. of saturated ammonium 
sulphate solution, 5 cc. of saturated magnesium sulphate solution, 6 cc. of 
Ringer*s solution, or saturation with thymol. Protein decomposition products 
such as are obtained in i>eptic digestion had no effect up to a concentration of 
60 per cent. 

The limits of accuracy in this determination lie between absolute protein 
amounts of from 6 to 0.6 mg. in a volume of 20 cc. The mean error of the 
method is 0.3 per cent and the probable error 0.2 per cent. 

The quantitative determination of carotin by means of the spectrophoto* 
meter and the colorimeter, F. M. Scxibrtz (Jour. Agr. ReBcarch (CT. £f.], 26 
(1929), No. 9, pp, 989-400, figs. 5).—^The spectrophotometric method described in 
the publication noted on page 714 has been applied to the determination of 
carotin, and the technique developed for this determination is d:escribed in 
detail It was found that solutions of the same concentration of carotin in 
alcohol and petroleum ether..gave approximately the same transmittance, while 
that for a corresponding solution In ether was slightly lower. 

A comparison was made of «the spectrophotometric method and the colori¬ 
metric method, using Lovibrnid slides and matching them with known solntions 
of carothi in a Duboscq colorimeter. The colorimeter proved unsatisfactory on 
account of dltlculty in matching the solutions. 

Quaxitltfttlva aspects of the HMIs test, G. B. Holu and G. R. Gbsknbank 
(Judas, md mgin, Ohem., 19 (1929), No. 10, pp. Data reported 

from the Dairy Division, U. a D. A., indicate that for fats the Intensity of 
the Krs^s test is proportional to oxygen absorbed and is consequently a 
measuie :0f rnddatlon^ hut Ihat it has no direct quantitative relatien to the 
dcg^ of im measured by the odor of the fat, although rancid fats 

give the test. Borne evidence was obtained that oleic acid alone la concerned 
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Id the fiormation of conifK^m# giving the Kreis tests, and that fats which 
do not contain this acid will not give the test. 

Netes on a method for tesHiig the aecnracy of Babcoeh cream and mBk 
test bottles,* B. J. Sntr (Amlmtf 4S ilBS^h 571, pp. 4T7^-4S5)j^b» method 
described is based cm the theory of the plunger method, rods of various 
lengths being used for plungers. 

For cream bottles, glass rods about 7 mm. in diameter are cut In pieces from 
30 to 60 mm. in length. One (md of each is made to taper slightly by round¬ 
ing it in the dame. The specific gravity of the glass is determined by means 
of a specific gravity bottle, and the rods are weighed separately and their 
volumes calculated. Each is then ground down on the rough end until its 
volume corresponds to an exact number of Babcock half per cent divisions. 
Twenty-two of these rods are made, varying from 2 to about 6 gm. in weight, 
with corresponding volumes of 1 cc. to about 2.3 cc. In use the bottle is filled 
to the first mark with water and four rods are selected which together will 
give a total reading of rather less than the total reading on the bottle. The 
rods are dropped into the bottle, one after another, and the reading on the 
bottle is taken and the volume of the rod noted. A similar procedure is used 
in testing the Babcock milk bottles. 

Pipette for lactose determination in milk, £. G. Mahin {Indus, and Engin. 
Ghent., 15 {1925), No. 9, p. 945, fig. 1). —^The pipette described, which has been 
devised for the polariscopic determination of lactose in milk by the Official 
method, Is graduated by Intervals of 0.05 cc. from 63.5 to 64.25 cc. The volume 
to be measured for a milk of predetermined specific gravity is read from the 
table given in the Official methods, and is measured in the pipette and de¬ 
livered into the volumetric flask in which the proteins are to be precipitated. 

The spectral transmissive properties of dyes.—^1, Seven permitted food 
dyes, in the visible, ultraviolet, and near infra-red, K. S. Gibson, H. J. 
McNicholas, E. P. T. Tyndall, M. K. Fbeuafnk, and W. E. Mathbwson ( U . 8 . 
Dept. Com., Bur. Standards Sci. Paper 440 {1922), pp. 121--184, pis. 5, figs. 61 ).— 
Quantitative data on the spectral transmittancy of seven permitted food dyes 
are reported in the form of graphs and tables. The data were obtained by 
the use of four different methods, all of which are described In detail, with 
photographic and diagrammatic illustrations of the apparatus employed. The 
methods include the visual method, using tlie Kdnlg-Martens polarization spec¬ 
trophotometer; the photographic method, with the Hilger sector photometer 
and quartz ^lectrograph; the photoelectric null method; and the thermoelectric 
method. 

The work of the color laboratory, J. A. Amblxb {Indus, and Engin. Chem., 
15 {1925), No. 9, pp. 970, 971, fig. i).—A brief discussion is given of some of the 
problems now under investigation at the color laboratory of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, U. S. D. A. An earlier paper giving the original aims of the color 
laboratory and the problems, first studied has been noted previously (E. S. E., 
43, p. 14)* 

The microscopic IdentMcatton and determlnatioii of the spoeifie Ingredi* 
ents la stodi feedst O. B. Wintsb {Michigan Sta. Spec. Bui. 120 {1929), pp. 
5-di, figs, fi).-—Part 1 of this bulletin Indudes a table giving the principal dlsi^ 
nostlc characteristics, both maeroseqpic and microscopic, of materials osmniim^ 
ig mud in sfiodk feeds, with references to the literature ghdng detailed di* 
scrlptioni of ^ese materials, and a general outline for the microseopto 
imdon of a groimd mlaed^ 

2 contains m^odi^ imd fhila taken in general 
9cm imt the Assed^thm od Gdhfiai Agricultural 

The adulteratfon cd bfin with rice hullsi the ei^ 
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per(9eiitag6 of locust b^u meal in a ground mixod feed; the estimation of the 
peroentage of grit in a ground poultry feedt the estimation of the percentage 
of bmm in meat scraps; the estlmatlea of the percentage of certain ingredients 
in ground mixed feeds and condiments (ftmugreek^ linseed meal, anise); and 
a mlcrcmeopic study of wheat bran and middlings. 

Drawings and microphotographs are incloded, illustrating the microscopic 
appearance of gentian* alfalfa* nuassia* relret bean* wheat bran, linseed meal, 
and a mixed feed showing cottonseed meal* barl^ hulls* copra meal, wheat 
bran* linseed meal* and fenugreek. 

A ec^oidal method of cane Juice clariAcation* O. H. Wkixs {La, Planter 
71 {192S)f No. 20, pp. S 04 , dad).—Tests on a small scale are reported^! the use 
of hydrous colloidal aluminum silicate for the clarification of raw cane sugar. 

In 10 per cent suspension in water, this colloid proved capable of coagulat¬ 
ing the colloids of raw Juice, leaving a clear sparkling Jiilce. While clarification 
took place rapidly In cold solutions* the presence of other impurities, coagulable 
by heat made It advisable to heat the mixture to boiling after the addition of 
the colloid. This method of clarification proved particularly satisfactory in 
the case of Juice obtained from diseased cane. 

Tlie final tests were carried out in connection with lime treatment to reduce 
the natural acidity of the Juice. Although a slightly longer settling period 
was necessary, the results obtained were equally good. 

Some simplified routine tests in sugar mill laboratories* K. R. Lindtors 
(Indue, and Engin, Chem,, 15 (192S), No. 10, pp. 10i$--10i8). —Simplified meth¬ 
ods, such as can l>e performed by routine analysis with little knowledge of 
chemistry* are described for the determination of sugar in lime cake; the 
analysis of Steffen*s waste and wash waters and of saccharate cake and the 
solution from the cooler; the determination of sucrose and raffinose in maltose, 
of moisture in dried pulp, and of gums in diffusion Juice; and the prepara¬ 
tion of standard add. 

By-products of the sugar industry* W. E. Cross (Rev. Indue, y Agr, Tu- 
cumdn, IS (1922), No, 5-6, pp. 81-128). —^Thls discussion of the utilization of 
various by-products of the sugar industry is presented in three chapters dealing, 
respectively, with the tops and leaves of the sugar cane and the bagasse* the 
froth or scum, and molasses. Data are included on the composition of sugar 
cane molasses from various sources. An appendix contains brief notes on the 
use of sugar cane for the manufacture of sirup and of alcohol. 

luTestigatlou of the hypobromite method for determining bleach re¬ 
quirement of pulps* T. M. Andrews and M. W. Brat {Indue, and Engin. 
Cham., 15 (192S), No. 9, pp. 9S4-9S7, fig. 1). —^An investigation is reported of 
the applicability to various kinds of pulp of the Tingle method of determining 
the average requirement of pulp by the use of hypobromite solution (E. S. K, 
47, p. 207). 

It was found that with soda pulps there Is an apparent lack of constancy in 
the ratio of the chlorin factor to the bleach required, and that further inves¬ 
tigations will have to be made before this method can be applied to such pulpa 
with sul|fiiite pulps, however, the method is thought to have definite value* 
provided the reacting solution is diluted and the temperature kept between 28 
and 28* C. The modified procedure is described In detail. 

MSTIOBOIOGT* 

^ of cPmale nil wheai production ia Nebraska* G. A. Lovx- 

g* pp. 4S, 44)*--^bia i» w abstract of 
%|pper Oil jtbis ouhiject prego^ meeting of the American 
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Bleteercttogieal Soctety, qtatm Ouit dwriaff the eariy days «t wheat vraw- 
iQf ia l^raiidca It was aot m liii|)oitaiit ar profitable orop but was mafie ae bf 
the iBtrofioetioa of a new vartety* Turkey Refi» better soitefi to the cUmatle 
coadltio&e; of improved cultural methods, such as the use of the press drill 
in seeding; and of more effective c^trol of insect enemies, such as resulted 
from the estabUshment of seeding dates to escape Hessian fiy injury* some¬ 
what comidete study of the weather during the critical periods in the growth 
of wheat in the past 25 years shows the close relation between weather and 
wheat production. A complete correlation of the growth of wheat during the 
season of 1921 and 1922 with temperature and rainfall conditions was msde.’* 

Instradftons for wiring meteorological instrumentSy It N» Ck>vxsx (17. g. 
DepU Agr,t Weather Bur., Instrument IHv. Ciro. D, App. S (IBBS), pp. HI+i4, 
pis. S, figs, 15). —Instructions in conformity with modern standards, are given 
for the electrical Installation of the instrumental equipment of Weatbmr Bureau 
stationa The subjects discussed are wiring of instruments in a new building, 
wiring of Instruments when first installed in a building already erected, re¬ 
wiring of instruments, explanation of circuits, batteries and switchboards. In¬ 
structions for installing and operating the PT type storage battery* electric 
lights for instruments, protection against lightning, and specificationa A 
glossary is also included. 

Nitrogen and other substances in rain and snow, J. H. Wobhlx (Chem. 
News, 1B7 (1923), No. 8800, p. 80), —Examinations of rain and snow failing at 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, from October 1, 1922, to June 1, 1928, are reported. 
There were during tlUs period 70 in. of snow and 11.2 in. of rain, equivalent 
to a total of 17.21 in. of rain. The total nitrogen content of the precipita¬ 
tion was quite constant, averaging 0.896 part per miliion. The average part 
per million of free ammonia was 0.84, of albuminoid ammonia 0.264, nitric 
nitrogen 0.846, nitrous nitrogen 0.387, and SOt 0.147. Chlorin varied from 
3.54 to 28.1 parts per mlUloa. It is estimated that the total precipitation 
brought down to the soil 3.98 lbs. of nitrogen, 20.85 lbs. of chlorin, and 0.57 
lb. ot SOs per acre. It is explained that the samples of rain and snow were 
collected under conditions which preclude excessive smoke contamination of 
the atmosphere. 

[Weather of 1923 in the BHUsh Isles] (IGt. Brit.] Met, Off. Weeklg 
Weather Rpt., Jjfi (1928), No. 52, pp. 209^12; ahs. in Nature [London], US 
(1924), 2829, pp. 94, 95).—Tables are given which show that the temperature 

was fairly normal, the highest being 95* F. in the Midland counties, the 
lowest 12* in eastern England and eastern Scotland. Precipitation was In 
excess in amount and frequency except in easteni England, the highest being 
58.89 in. in north S^tland and the lowest 28.48 in. in eastern England. Bright 
snnshiite was in fair agreement with the normal, the highest daily average 
being 4.7 honrs in the phannel Islands. 

saiia^TEEmizEBs. 


Bec^ sea yeseaiobes audi ai^cattou to pmssMesd agi4mlts»e, 
N, iu.PmAi {Agr, Jour. India, 18 (1928)^ No. 4, pp, 849-^i).^A brief rbv^ 
of recent advances In iKfil science Is presented. ‘ 

Boil snrveir of Hsrtfia €oii]itr« Iowa, T. H. Bsnton and W. W. Btnj^ (17* 
S. Dept. Agr., Adv. Sheets Niem Aiper, Bur. 1920, pp* J|y» 

if mip l).r^Tble survey, made In cooperation with the Iowa Sxperiiiiient 
tl^^Jeals With the $em ai m area sf 864,160 umm situated a 
ii#e||iiMa'of ihe mthUF of;iowa.; -/T^'i«afsee'B 'a Inroad'6^^ 
dhfiiiict "sail ''The metem 
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WtocQuain glftcial 4ritt plain, tbe northeast comer is in the older Iowan drift 
regicm, and the eeutral^stern and aontheastem part is covered with a deposit 
of loess from 4 to 20 ft thick, overlyhtg tte Kansan drift, and belcmga to the 
southern Iowa loessial province. The Wisconsin drift area as a whole has 
poor drainage. In the eastern third of the county the drainage is generally 
from fair to good and excessive on some of the steep slopes. 

The soils are prevailingly loams in texture in the drift area and silt loams 
in the loessial region. They are mostly dark brown to black in color and 
contain a high percentage of organic matter. Including peat and muck, 26 
soil types of 17 series are mapped, of which the Carrington and Clarion loams, 
Tama silt loam, and Webster silty clay loam cover 85.2, ld.5, 13.2, as^ 10 per 
cent of the area, rei^iectively. 

Soil survey of Tyrrell County* X. 0.« W. B. Cobb and W. A. Davzs ( U. 8, 
Dept, Adv, 8heet$ Field Oper, Bur, Soils, 1920, pp, III+8S9S$8, ftp. 1, 
rnap j ),—^This survey, made in cooi)eration with the North Carolina Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Experiment Station, deals with the soils of an area 
of 249,600 acres in northeastern North Carolina, lying entirely within the 
lowest and most eastern of the marine terraces making up the Coastal Plain 
region. The topography is generally Oat, but contains numerous ridges elevated 
only a few feet above the surrounding country. Except for the higher of these 
ridges the drainage of the country is poor. 

Tlie soils are derived from unconsolidated sands and clays of sedimentary 
origin. Including peat and muck, 16 soil types of 7 series are mapped, of which 
I)eat and Portsmouth loam cover 46.1 and 17.4 per cent of the area, respectively. 

Preliminary soil survey of southwestern Ontario* E. Habcouxt, W. L. 
IvxsoN, and C. A. Gunk (Ontario Dept. Agr. B%U. 298 (1923), pp. 35, pi. 1, figs. 
6),—This bulletin reports the results of a general physical survey of an area 
in the Province of Ontario lying west of Kingston on the Albermarle-Amiibel 
town line. The area includes poorly drained, flat to gently undulating sections, 
gently rolling to hilly sections, sections that are hilly to very steep and broken, 
nnd very steep and broken sectiona The soils are mainly of glacial origin. 
Including muck and peat, 23 soil types of 9 series have been recognised. 

Studies of an acid soil in Assam, If* A. A. Muggitt (India Dept. Agr. Mem., 
Chem. Ser., 7 (1923), No, 2, pp. 31-^3, pi. 1, figs. 5 ).—In a second contribution 
to the subject (E. S. H., 32, p. 812), studies are reported whicii showed that 
very great losses of soil nitrogen may take place in a humid and hot climate 
with a heavy rainfall during about half of the year. This rate of loss is much 
increased by liming, and hare fallows in the rainy season are especially 
wasteful On the other hand, when cropped, tlie Increase in vegetation due 
to liming tends to conserve the nitrogen. It is considered probable that the 
losses are incurred chiefly by tlie leaching of nitrates in drainage waters. 

With reference to nitrogen fixation, it appeared absolutely essential that the 
soil be limed. The periodical use of phosphoric acid also semned to be help¬ 
ful, Sugar was preeminent as a source of energy for the fixing bacteria, but 
was out of the question for field use. Although cellulose decomposition prod¬ 
ucts may serve as a necemry source of energy, the use of straw uvas found 
to cat^ no fixation. 

Boll work at different districts in Assam showed that on opening cultlval^ 
waste lands a mans or less rapid fall of nitrogen initially must he expected. 
The only praetJcal solution of the problem appemod to be the adoption of 
a sop^ r<^tiou with ^e periodical use of Erne 

and photig^hata 

4 4f pp* dpy-sfoi* Jlp. is smted that in regions where soil 
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acidity is irregular and not readily ascertainable from the aorrottndli!^, nu¬ 
merous tests and a map showing areas of different degrees of acidity are desir¬ 
able. On this basis a map is presented of a tract of 100 acres on the terminal 
moraine on the nurth idte of Long Island, on which acidity is indicated by 
tines resembling contours. 

The data indicate that the reaction of the extracts from these particular 
soils was not changed hy standing In contact with the soli for a day, but that 
the acidity was markedly reduced by filtration. The highest acidities were 
found on the ridges, and the decrease in descending the slopes was more rapid 
on the south than on the north side. The ridge soils showed a gradual de¬ 
crease in acidity with depth of from pH 4.6 to pH 6. The acidity of the sur¬ 
face soil was due to very weak, slightly ionized acids, while that of the subsoil 
was due to more considerably ionized acid substances. The water of springs 
on emerging had a specific acidity of 10, which decreased rapidly to 8. A 
small artificial pond had a specific alkalinity of 80, corresponding to pH 8.5. 

Effect of drying and storage npon the H-ion concentration of soil sam* 
pies, C. O. Rost and B. A. Fibqeb (Soil Sd., 16 (19B$)t No, 2, pp, 12U126),^ 
Studies conducted at the University of Minnesota on the effect of air and oven¬ 
drying, of moistening and tempering of samples of soil which had become air- 
dry, and of storing the fresh moisture samples In air-tight containers upon the 
H-ion concentration of soil samples are reported. The effect of air-drying upon 
soil reaction was also tested. 

Soil samples from five fields npon which liming experiments are in progress 
showed differences in pH values between the fresh and air-dry samples of from 
0.03 to 1.17. The acid samples showed os great a change upon alr-drylng as 
did the alkaline ones, some samples becoming more acid and some more 
alkaline upon air-drying. The general tendency, however, was to become more 
acid, as indicated by tests of 144 glacial and loessial soils. With the glacial 
subsoils, the difference between the fresh and air-dry samples tended to in¬ 
crease as the pH increased. The loess subsoil did not show this tendency, and 
the glacial soils in general shewed a more marked change in the alr-drylng 
than the loess. 

Air-drying of soil samples in most cases Increased the intensity of the reac¬ 
tion obtained by the qualitative potassium thiocyanate method. Oven-drying 
rendered all soil samples tested more acid than they were in the fresh eodition. 
Of 21 samples tested, all except 4 were more acid than when In the air-dry 
condition. Samples alr-diied, then moistened with distilled water and tem¬ 
pered, were more acid than the same soils in fresh condition. Of the 7 samples 
tried, all but 1 were more acid than when In the air-dry condition. 

The H-ion concentration of fresh moist soils stored for three months in 
air-tight glass containers changed in most cases, some samples becoming more 
acid and some less so, but with a general tendency to become more acid. The 
amount of change was not related to the degree of acidity or alkalinity. It is 
concluded that the only reliable indication of conditions existing in the field 
is obtained when H-ion concentration determinations are made with ffesh sol! 
samples. 

Note on soil denndatloji by rainfall and dratnage: Consenratioa of soil 
G. D. Horx (Trop. Apr. lOeplon'i, 61 (1926), No* 8, pp. 149^166^ 0t$* 
4).--^Methods of pc^entihk soil erosi^^ as practiced in India and the Ddteli 
Bast Indies are and illustrated. * 

Mbdlnm soH ien«l^atiires« F. Ebxdia (Met Ptnt [Ose&p, MonkMMm 
mm, 2 (1921), No. f, pp. flp. i).—The author renews worh 
aild ilhers beaTbag <m the subject, and reports studies of mohthig aa^ 
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annual taniperatures of Italian aolla at O^ths of 20, 40, and 60 cm. and at 25 
rnotem In the air above 

The resnlta showed that the average annual temperature of the soil Increased 
with the depth from O. at 20 cm. depth to 19** at 60cm. depth, while the 
average annual temperature of the air was The annual variation in 

temperature was 17.9” at 20 cm., 17.5” at 40 cm., and 16.9” at 60 cm. depth, 
while that of the air was 16**. There was an increase in soil t^perature at 
all d^ths from winter to summer and a decrease from summer to winter. The 
greatest seasonal variation was the increase in temperature at all depths be¬ 
tween spring and summer. The greatest decrease was between fall and winter. 

Studies of the maximum and minimum monthly temperatures of the soil at 
all three depths and of the difference between these two showed that this dif¬ 
ference was usually greater than 2® except in the months of January, February, 
March, June, and July. The greatest difference occurred in April at all three 
depths. In most months, except November and December, the differences 
between the maximum and minimum temperatures decreased as the depth in the 
soil increased. It is also noted that the greatest differences next to tliat in 
April occurred at all depths in the months of September, October, November, 
and December. 

Studies of the difference between air and soil temperatures at a depth of 
60 cm. on 31 different days and at 22 different localities in Italy and its colo¬ 
nies showed that the daily and hourly variations of this difference were quite 
large. 

These results are taken to indicate tliat temperature variations In Italian 
soils are dependent quite largely upon the different meterological factors, espe¬ 
cially rainfall. 

Soil ventilation as an ecological factor, L.-G. Homeu. (Meddeh Statens 
Skogsfdradksanstf No. 19 (1922), pp. 12S-S59, figs. 11; abs. Intematl Inst. 
Agr. [ii^omc], Intematl. Rev. Sci. and Prod. Apr., IS (1922), No. 12, pp. HS5, 
1436).—Studies on the influence of increasing the deficiency of oxygen and the 
excess of carbon dioxid in soil caused by decreased gaseous exchange between 
the soil and the air as ecological factors are reported. 

Investigations of the oxygen and carbon dioxid economy of the biologically im¬ 
portant soil strata showed that normally a very brisk gaseous exchange takes place 
between these strata and the atmosphere. The amount of carbon dioxid escap¬ 
ing in 1 hour corresponded to the entire amount contained in the soil to a depth 
of 20 cm. (7.9 in.). This is taken to indicate that the amount of carbon dioxid 
liberated is equal to that produced. On the other hand, biological activity was 
most intense near the surface, 68 per cent of the carbon dioxid being produced 
at a d^th of less than 20 cm., indicating tliat a superficial layer will normally 
contain all the carbon dioxid that is produced therein in about 1.5 hours. Thus 
an interruption in the gaseous exchange lasting only 0.5 hour would suffice to 
double the excess of carbcm dioxid. It is concluded that; normal gas exchange 
sliould be governed chiefly by factors of equal intensity when considered col¬ 
lectively. 

Studies of the mechanism of gaseous escchange in soils showed that diffusion 
.is the chief agent la the aeration of ordinary soils and the exclusive agent In 
the aeratton of foreeted soila Aeratloii and the relation between oxygen and 
carbon^oxtd coutaut were found to d^iend in the first instance npm Uie intensity 
of the distribution of bacterial acUvlty in the soil, and the alr-fllled pm?e figmee. 
The tolai amount of ^ 1 ^^ in the superflkrlal strata of soil was of primary 

importance. 12ie exceoe of catbon dioxid and the deficiency of oxygen in soil 
were d^ ^ hseteriat activity, and were lower in ;a soli 

In the superficial 
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When the Intensity and cdsttlbution of bacterial activity were nhifomi, the 
excess of carbon dioxid and the deficiency of oxygen were inversely ptopor- 
iional to the air content of the soil. 

The slxe of soil lEMirticles was of secondary importance, provided their dimen¬ 
sion was not below a minimum value A stratum of stiff clay gradually de¬ 
creased the aeration, sometimes to rh of its normal value. Stopping the soil 
pores with water reduced the air present to tv.Vvv of its normal amount, 
ahe bacterial activity and air cont^t of the superficial strata also Infiuenced 
the ercess of carbon dioxid and deficiency of oxygen of lower strata. A par¬ 
tial blocking of the pores or an increase in the bacterial activity in a surface 
Stratum was sufficient to raise the excess carbon dioxid and deficiency of 
oxygen values of all of the lower strata. 

Studies of the ecological Importance of carbon dioxid excess and oxygen de¬ 
ficiency in soils indicated that the tolerance exhibited by plants to these con¬ 
ditions is quite variable. Complete or almost complete cessation of gaseous 
exchange, even though only lasting a short time, was extremely injurious to 
plants of low resistance owingf to the fact that the absorption of water by tlie 
roots was made a very difilcult process. This is taken to indicate that under 
certain conditions aeration may become an important ecological factor. 

It is further concluded that all cases of Injury due to insufficient aeration 
occur in soils containing an excess of humidity or an excess of clay, with the 
exception of soils containing much humus. Experiments showed that a super¬ 
ficial layer of humus does not hinder good aeration, and that draln|Lge is the 
only method providing the roots of plants on forest soils with a larger supply 
of oxygen. 

A large amount of tabular data descriptive of the numerous types of Swedish 
soils is included. 

The bacteriology of agricultural soil and its difficulties and fallacies, 

G. Eossi (Intematl Bev, 8ci, and Pract, Agr. [Rome], n. scr., 1 (192S), No, 1, 
pp, pU, d).—In a contribution from the Royal Higher School of Agricul¬ 

ture, Portid, Italy, difficulties and fallacies in soil bacteriological studies are 
briefly discussed. It is concluded that methods of research In connection with 
fertile soils should be standardized, and that the local schlzomycete flora should 
be studied. 

Bacteria which decompose nucleoproteids and their importance for 
setting free the phosphorus supplies in agricultural soil, A. Koca and A. 
OxLSiriEB (Bioehem. Ztschr,, 1S4 (WB2), No, f-4, pp, Studies conducted 

at the University of Gfittlngen are reported, the results of which showed that 
the nudec^roteid phosphorus occurring in organic compounds in the soil is 
subject to rapid decomposition through the activity of different soil bacteria, 
especially the so-called nudeohacter, resulting in the production of inorganic 
phosphatea A part of such phosphates is made available as plant nutrient 
material, and another part is absorbed by the bacteria themselves. After the 
death of the bacteria, their phosphatic ccmtent becomes available to plants in 
iii«n:gai|ic compounda 

2n addition to the action of bacteria, the presence of lime in soil whs also 
touml to have an important influence on the decomposition of nuclein, tt was 
fmmd that lime caused a decomposition of nuclein to nucleic add and 
aEy to inorpinic phoigitiodc addL The presence of lime also favored 
ad^ty ot the haeieda which de(!iompose nuclein. 

lor the analysis of eitanle phosphorus compounds are hHedy^ l^ 

1^ Of Mdkiglimi # in peatt A. muotjon amd 1^. 

^ 0 . 1, pp. 
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r«|K»rt6d whidi cftiowed that the i>a«ttlTe htologtcal nature of peat la due inhinly 
to its poverty In available nutrient elements, especially phosphoric held. It la 
condoded that the results obtained in the partial sterilisation of peat by heat 
are not due to the destruction of tozina or protoaoa, but are due rather to a 
favorable chendcal modifioition of the p^t. 

The nitrogeii of aalmal eacrementy Its conservation^ and its value as a 
plant nutrient, F. Honcamp {ZUchr. PjHanzenertiUhr. u. Dungung, 1 (IdtZ), 
No, 5, Wise,, pp, —A summary of the results of a number of studies 

from different sources on the conservation and use of liquid manure nitrogen 
Is presented. 

Sxplaaiition M the farttllaer action of organic substances, A. Gkhbxng 
{Cmihh Baku [efO.lv AhU, 57 No. 11-15, pp, A sertes of 

studies on the influence of organic matter in soil on its productivity are 
reported. 

The results of a study of carbon dioxid production In soil indicated that the 
carbon dioxid produced and the Increase of this production by the use of 
organic fertilisers may exercise a marked influence on crop yields. 

Further studies to determine whether the amount of easily decomposable 
humus in a soil is an accurate indication of the nature of the biological 
processes taking place therein showed that in only one instance was there a 
clearly evident connection between the bacterial activity of a soil and its con¬ 
tent of easily decomposable organic matter. 

In flnal studies to determine under what circumstances a relation exists 
hetwem the variations In the physical properties of a soil and the nature 
of Its humus constituents, fallowing produced only a very small and prac¬ 
tically negligible improvement of the physical condition of soil, while clover 
and stable manure produced almost Identical changes. These results are taken 
to indicate a marked dependence of the physical properties of the soil upon its 
carbon dioxid production. 

The Infloeiice of koiifrl, marog, and talla on the biological phenomena 
of soil, y. M. Moss^ri {Bui, Union Agr, 6gypte, 51 (1955), No, 151, pp. 159- 
155), —In a further contribution to the subject (B. S. R., 48, p. 819), studies 
are reported on the influence of koufri on nitrification in soil and in artificial 
cultures. 

The results allowed that the organic matter contained in koufri Is not ca¬ 
pable of nitrification within itself, since this material is not only an Improper 
medium for nitrification and ammonification hut acts as a deterrent to these 
proceeses, in that it provokes a marked escape of the nitrogen of organic or 
ammoniacal substances introduced into it While ammonium sulphate and 
dried blood were almost completely nitrified in arable soil, their nitrification 
did not take place in kouflrl, and a considerable loss in nitrogen resulted. 
The same thing occurred when dried blood together with koufri was in¬ 
corporated in the soil. However, when koufri was added to the soil in a 
manner slinilar to actual fertilisation practice, an increase to the quantity 
of nlMc nitrogen was noted, which was due to the nitrification of the organic 
matter of the koufri and varied to amount accordingly from 10 to 25 per cent 

The nitrogen fa dried blood was found to be from a75 to 7.5 times as fivaii- 
able as that of konfxl l%e average of 29 analyses of koufri from the nelgiibor- 
hood of Cairo showed a content of organic nitrogmi of 0.88 pOr cent The aver¬ 
age of 80 analyses of ikoufn from lower Bgypt showed an organic nitr^ren cm- 
tmt ^ cant Tafia was found to cmitato almost xm organic 

nitrogen, while tharog eontafned only from 0.02 to 0.08 per cent 

■ ..gee eap c h Am nitrogen fixation {Ukanu and UeiaU. 

m ySi pp, D-^dn a contribution ftpom the 
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II. 8. P. A. gl»d WltroiWB Bij i ii iag iai Laboratory, the atatiu <tf TMim sttniin 
flzAtloa jffoeme» i» 0 m a imA. 

VbqftaHmtml* on the we precnM for utoogen fantion, B. P MeOocxKm 
ODd S'. Pusraxfli (InAm. mA MtHHn. Ohem., IS (JMSh N9. U, ^ 

2 ).—Studies conducted at the University of WlscoDSta are r^orted, vrpidi 
showed that liquid nttrogen pwoztd may be made on a laboratwy wale ftom 
air In an electrie arc with the help of silica gel Mo improremwt in the 
chemical effielmtcy of the arc was obtained by nidng rapid atr carrents, by 
Interrupting the arc, or by changing the character of the arc with condcpwni 
Bettw yields were obtained at high voltages. 

MlWates and ammonia from atmospheric nitrogen^ I—III, B K. Sdorr 
(Jour. Bov. Boo. ArU, U (J9gS), Bo$. S7M, pp. 8S9-B7e, /ftrs. i»; 97«, pp. dTT- 
895, fipt. 8; ytOJ^ pp. 900-917, flga. 7). —The first contribution to this subject 
summarizes a large amoimt of statistical data on the securing of nitrates and 
ammonia from atmospheric nitrogen, the second contribution deals with the 
financial phases of the subject, and the third with synthesis of ammonia. 

The absorptioa of ammonium Ions ont of solutions of dyUferent wsuno* 
nlum salts and the action of electrolytes theretm, B. Aabnio (Ztaokr, Bfian- 
smemShr. u. DUnpunff, 1 (1982), Bo. 5, Wt$»., pp. dPd-aSd).—Studies on the 
absorption of ammonia from n/10 solutions of ammonium chlorid, ammonium 
sulphate, and ammonium phosphate by different soils are i^mrted. 

The results showed that the amounts of ammonia absorbed from ammonium 
chlorid and ammonium sulphate solutions were about the same, wUle the 
amounts absorbed from ammonium phosphate solutions were much grehtw. 

Studies on the influence of eectrolytes on ammonia absorption showed that 
H-ions depressed the absoiption and OH-lons increased it. 

Tbe TolatUlzatton of the ammonia of ammonium sidpliate and soil re> 
aetioa, J. A. Pbescott (Bal Union Apr. iSpypte, 81 (1988), Bo. ISl, pp. 181- 
188, ftp. 1). —^Field experiments with maize and laboratory studies are reported 
whldi showed that the lower efficiency of ammenlnm sulphate cm alkaline soils 
as compared with that of sodium nitrate is due principally to the liberation 
of ammonia from the ammonium sulphate when in contact with the soil 
The rate of which such liberation takw place was found to be a function of 
the aeration and reaction of the soil 

Beraarks on the note of Prescott relative to the vtdatlllsatiott of the 
aiumonia of ammonium sulphate and soil reaction, Y. M. Mosatei (Bui. 
Union Apr. Apppto, 81 (1988), Bo. 151, pp. 189-188).^TtAn is a Inief dlseniriiMi 
of the abowB report in which some ot its practical phases are emphasiaed. 

fiMiUdies ms nitciilcation and H-ion cmacentraMmi, T. ilAAnmea and O. 
Hawh (Berpont Mne. Aartok, Baturv. Baekke, 1919-90, Bo. 1, Art. 0, pp. 1-81, 
flpo. 8 ).—Stodtea are united which showed that nitriflcntkm la solt bear* a 
fixed relatioB to £Mmi concentration, that the optimum H-ion oimeeA&wtttin 
for nitrate formuli^on is at the approximately neutnd point eorragpomliBg 
to pH 7, and that the tpUnium Hdoa coneentratlmi for nitrite femaihMr la At« 
reac^n correspim^g iffiont to pH 7.8. Attention Is drawn to the tout tout 
these imnilts so tor are vaBd Only for the speehlc emditions Of too exporlamds. 
Puriher studies are to ptogtess to detarmtoe the metout of tb^ upgBeyiinty* 
AifAsiiiAtowr'Aoto'OA .tltodouentoosltlon'to etoriam^'aitoMtoCA''to.AOliili 
MOUAIM. and 0. Y; ]UigtotoAiii/AYf«^ ^ 

4#n Uom» Bo. 8, ppi 

cJi||a''az»^t«p(ntod.' "" •- ■ 

vjf^.itosiita;itooto4'<3to«itolQ^ toiiiiW;id^ 
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was found necessary between the application of fertilizer and planting. CaL 
eium cyanamid rapidly decomposed into urea in this soil, the change being 
chemical or physico-chemical in nature. The hydrolysis of the urea to ammonia 
and its subsequent oxidation to nitrates was a biochemical process. 

Dicyandiamld was not produced in the soil from calcium cyanamid when it 
was applied in normal amounts and thoroughly incorporated in the soil. It 
could be produced, however, when high concentrations of cyanamid vrere used, 
Dicyandiamld was found to decomr.K)se very slowly in the soil. It did not 
affect germination, but inhibited nitrification. The latter was more pronounced 
in the case of ammonium sulphate than in the case of organic nitrogenous sub¬ 
stances, such as peanut cake. 

Phosphate behavior in soils, J. S. Bubd and J. C. Mabtin (Scfence, 58 
(1928), No, 1499y pp, 227 1 228). —In a contribution from the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, studies are briefly summarized which indicated that the generally 
recognized diminished total concentration in the soil solution may be accom- 
Iianied by an enhanced, or a tendency toward an enhanced, concentration of 
phosphate. The apparent result of this effect was observed in two soils 
cropped to barley, in which solutions displaced at the end of the season bad 
very muoli higher concentrations of phosphate and lower concentrations of 
other electrolytes than did the solutions displaced at the beginning of the 
season. 

The comparative availabilities of different phosphatic fertilizers, A. 
Dbmolon {Ann. Sol. Agron. Frang. et Firangftre, 40 (192S), No. 8, pp. J51-169, 
fig. i).—Studies of the solubility of different phosphatic fertilizers in water 
saturated with carbon dioxld are reported. 

The results were found to correspond satisfactorily with those obtained in 
cultural experiments. They indicated the 8U{)eriority of superphosphate in 
calcareous soils and of precipitated phosphates in noncalcareous silty soils. 
The phosphoric acid contents of basic slag and of bone phosphate showed equal 
rates of availability. The lower availability of the phosphoric acid of reverted 
superphosphate was found to be due mainly to Iron salts. Solubility in water 
saturated with carbon dloxid is not considered sufficient to exi^laln the fer¬ 
tilizing action of iron phosphate, and tlie Influence of humus materials in this 
connection Is discussed. 

Basic slag as phosphate feiidlizer, W. H. Waqgamaxn and H. W. Eastkr> 
WOOD (Chem. and 3fetall. Engin., 29 (1928)^ No. 20, pp. 878-876, figs* 8). —In a 
contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Soils, a brief history is given of the 
development of the use of basic slag as a phosphatic fertilizer, and particular 
attention is drawn to the attempts made to improve the basic slag obtained from 
tbe more recent basic open-hearth processes. Some of the schemes proposed 
to meet the changing conditions In the manufacture of steel, without sacrificing 
the availability of the basic slag, are briefly reviewed. 

The belief seems general that the most practical means of obtaining a highly 
phoephatic slag when manufacturing steel by the basic open-hearth method 
Is to use a duplex process. In the Bertrand-Thlel process two furnaces are 
used, in the first of which pig iron without scrap is smelted with basic material. 
Practically all of the phosphorus and silicon are removed from the metal in 
this primary furnace, and a highly phosphatic slag is obtained. The metal 
Is then transferred to a secondary furnace containing limestone, scrap, and 
Unorapof, and the refining at the steel is thus completed. 

Tbe Anmlcan dtqfiex method Is almost the reverse of the Bertrand-Thiel 
process, since the metal is first deslliconlsed in an acid Bessemer converter, 
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the add slag tapped of!!, and the metal then placed in a basic open-hearth fur¬ 
nace in order to remove the pho^rus. 

Potash, P. Kbxbchk (Dm Kali, Btuttffart: Ferdinand Enke, vol, i, pp, 
XTI+S8B, figs, 22), —This book is one of the Enke Library of Chemistry and 
Technique series, edited by L. Vanlno. It is the first of two volumes, and deals 
with the history of potash salts, the development of the potash industry, espe¬ 
cially in Europe, and the distribution of potash In nature. 

Beport on Texas alkali lakes, C. C. Meigs, H. P. Bassett, and B. G. 
Slatjohteb (Tex, Univ, Bui 22S4 (1922), pp, 60, pis. 9, figs. P).—-This report pre¬ 
sents the results of an Investigation of the alkali lakes of west Texas, largely 
from the standpoint of their commercial development as sources of salt, mag¬ 
nesia, and potash, and includes estimates on plant and cash requirements, 
cost of production, and profits, as well as the probable price of foreign potash. 
The University of Texas assumes no responsibility or obligation as to the 
accuracy of these estimates. 

Potash and magnesia fertilization, E. A. MrrscHEaiiCH, H. Waqner, F. 
DilHBiNo, S. VON Saucken, and C. Bohm (Landw, Jahrh., 58 (1923), No. 5, pp. 
645-S5S ).—Studies are reported on the fertilizing effect of increasing potash 
and magnesia fertilization on the yield of oats. 

The results showed that the fertilizing action of potassium was tripled in the 
presence of sodium, while with magnesia increases in yield were produced only 
in exceptional cases. Magnesia fertilization had no other incidental Infiuences 
on the yield. 

liime in 1922, G. P. Loughijn and A. T. Coons (U, 8. Oeol, Survey, Min, 
Resources U, 8,, 1922, pi, 2, pp, 195-206), —Data on the production, sale, and 
use of difPerent forms of lime in the United States during 1922 are summarized. 

It is noted that there was an increase of 44 per cent in the quantity of lime 
produced in 1922 over that of 1921. On the other hand, the total sales of lime 
for agricultural purposes decreased 4 per cent in quantity in 1922, Ohio being 
the only Important State to show an increase. Pennsylvania, the principal 
producing State, showed a 10 per cent decrease. The production of ground 
limestone was also 9 per cent less In 1922 than in 1921. Sales of calcareous 
marl, oyster-shell lime, and hydrated lime for agricultural purposes increased 
13, 29, and 5 per cent in quantity, respectively, in 1922. 

Investigatiens on the lime requirements of soils, H. R. Chbistsnsen 
(Ztschr. Fftamzenerndhr, u, DUngung, 1 (1922), No, 5, Wiss,, pp. 265-290 ),— 
The author summarizes the results of studies by hims^ and others which in¬ 
dicate that the lime requirement of Danish soils is closely related to the 
growth of Azotbbacter therein, and that It is an indication of a special soil 
condition produced by the presence or absence of proper buffer substance. It 
is shown that a strong Azotobacter growth in a soil is an indication of a good 
supply of lime, while fL weak Azotobacter growth or no growth indicates a Ihne 
requirement or a potential lime reqnirmnmit 

I>ata from the results of studies of a number of Danish soils are tabulated. 

Snlphwr in relaitloii to soil fertility, W. L. Powms (Oregon Bta. Bsl. 19$ 
(1923), pp, 5-45, Jigs, iT).---Thi8 is a statement of the progress of stadies on 
sulpbur in relation to soil fertility conducted by the station, and supplements. 
previous reports on hhe sul^ect (BL S. IL, 42, p. 221; 4S, p. 21). 

The more recmit results have shown that legumes, particidarly alfalla and 
red and alsike clovers, rei^nd markedly to sulphur fertilisers. Mqderatl 
increases wwe obtained on wheat and potatoes and but little inereasei on iMd 
p4ftai|beans, com, kale, rape, or sunltowen. The benoBt to pniitAtim 
ntellargely to its indirect action In oontitdUng potato scab and to some Increase 
In axxiiBonUcation. 
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Numerous recent analyses and four fertility field experiments showed that 
the soils of the extensive red hill regions extending from Coos Bay to Astoria 
and from the Pacific to the Cascades, covering the coast hills and the hills 
surrounding the Willamette Valley, contain only from 150 to 400 lbs. of sul¬ 
phur in the plowed surface of an acre and yield from 25 to 50 per cent more 
clover and grain when treated with sulphur. Elemental sulphur was found to 
be the most economical form, costing about one-third that secured in gypsum. 
Water culture, pot culture, and tank experiments indicated that sulphur is an 
especially critical element, but that only a small amount is necessary. Yields 
were markedly increased and water requirements strikingly decreased by 
adding a little sulphur at the point of its elimination or near elimination. Use 
of amounts in excess of that needed to meet the absolute deficimicy has tended 
to aggravate soil acidity in humid and semlhumid sections of southern and 
western Oregon. 

Lysimeter studies showed that from 40 to 45 lbs. of sulphur per acre 
are lost from the soil annually by percolation, while only from 3 to 6 lbs. are 
received in precipitation. Laboratory experiments indicated strongly that a 
little gypsum or sulphur and lime aids nitrification at the beginning of the 
growing season. Sulphur oxidation studies showed that most of the Oregon 
soil types contain organisms capable of oxidizing sulphur more rapidly than is 
necessary for plant needs. 

Field experiments in the State with sulphur as a fertilizer have shown that 
applications amounting to 1,000 lbs. per acre during a 10-year period have re¬ 
sulted in a continued marked increase in yield. The duration of the increase 
in yield from a 100-ib. application has been found to be from 3 to 5 years, the 
heavier soil types retaining the sulphur longer. A combination of sulphur, rock 
phosphate, manure, and lime has given maximum yields in some recent field 
experimenta 

Sulfofication in pare and mixed cultures^ with special reference to sul¬ 
phate production, H-ion concentration, and nitrification, H. D. Brown 
{Jmr, Amer. Soo, Apron., 15 (1925)^ No. 9, pp. S59S82^ pis. 3).—Studies con¬ 
ducted at Cornell University on the factors which control sulphur oxidation 
and on the effects of sulphur treatments on soils are reported. 

Pure cultures of a sulphur-oxidizing organism, isolated from soil and acti¬ 
vated sludge and resembling Thiobacillus thiooxidans in cultural characteristics 
and morphology, were maintained in liquid culture, and a solid medium was de¬ 
veloped which gave satisfactory growth. In numerous tests the organism showed 
strong sulphur-oxidizing power and greatly increased the H-ion concentration 
of the medium. The initial pH of the medium and the area of surface exposed 
altered the amounts of sulphur oxidized in any given period. Bacteriological 
studies showed that the organism was of the Pseudomonas type, having a single 
polar fiagellum. 

Studies on the effect of sulphur oxidation on the nitrogen of a soil during 
a period of 20 weeks under optimum cultural conditions showed that no nitrog^ 
was lost from a limed soil under sulphur treatments as high as 2,000 lbs. per 
acre. Large amounts of sulphur were oxidized, and the H-lon concentration of 
the soil extract was incmsed. 

Quarts and soil media showed some noublological oxidation of sulphur dtiring 
a 60-day period. Xu both media over 100 mg. of sulphur were oxidised per 
1,000 gtu. of medium. Additions of calcium carbonate stimulated sulphur 
oxidation in the soli, and additions of calcium carbonate and iron stimulated it 
in the quarts medhu The amount of sulphur oxidised noubiologically was a 
small pert of that oxidised in an ordinary soil. There was no indication of 
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A pressure of 20 lbs. per square inch for 50 days slightly Increased sulphur 
oxidation except when calcium carbonate had been added. The stimulation 
to nitrification was so slight as to be Insignificant. A pressure of 50 lbs. per 
square inch for 50 days markedly depressed sulphur oxidation and nitrification 
under all treatments used. Liquid cultures of the sulphur-oxidising organism 
were less active under both pressures than under atmospheric conditions. 
The treatments of sulphur, calcium carbonate, and ammonium hydtoxid had 
more effect upon sulphur oxidation and nitrification than had the pressures. 
Calcium carbonate greatly stimulated sulphur oxidation and nitrification^ while 
sulphur treatments depressed the latter. 

Analyses of greenhouse soils, under cropped and uncropped •conditions, 
showed the interrelation of sulphur oxidation, H-ion concentration, and nitrifi¬ 
cation. As sulphur was oxidized, the H-ion concentration increased regularly 
and nitrification was depressed. Liming stimulated both sulphur oxidation and 
nitrification and decreased the H-ion concentration for a time. Applications of 
3 tons of calcium carbonate per acre did not entirely alleviate the depressing 
effect of 2,000 lbs. of sulphur per acre on nitrification. 

Crop growth was materially retarded and stunted by sulphur treatments of 
more than 1,000 lbs. per acre. On unlimed soils this effect was very noticeable 
with 500 lbs. of sulphur per acre. With liming, all barley plants matured and 
produced good grain, although some were from two to three weeks late in ma¬ 
turing. Without lime, no sound grain was produced when the sulphur treat¬ 
ment was 500 lbs. per acre or more. 

The biochemical sulphur oxidation as a means of improving alAali soils, 
J. S. JoFFB and H. C. McLean (Science, 58 (1928), No, 1^90, pp. 58, 54).—Stud¬ 
ies conducted at the New Jersey Experiment Stations on the improvement of 
alkali soils through the oxidation of sulphur are briefly reported. 

^The results showed that sulphur oxidized rapidly in alkali soils from the 
California Experiment Station in the early period of incubation. The acid 
produced coagulated the colloids, destroying the impermeability of the soils, 
and thus permitted leaching operations. These results are taken to indicate the 
possibility of bringing black alkali soils of the most hopeless character back 
t9 productivity by treating with .sulphur and then leaching. 

Manganese, aluminum, and Iron ratio as related to soil toxicity, H. H. 
Cabb and P. H. Bbitwee (Indus, and Enpin. Vhmn., 15 (1928), No. 6, pp. 
fig. 1 ).—Experiments conducted at the Indiana Experiment Station on soil 
acidity are reported. 

The soluble manganese, aluminum, and iron present in toxic quantities in 
many soils were found to be quil;je soluble in a 5 per cent solution of potassium 
thiocyanate. Aluminum, ferric and ferrous iron, manganese, calcium bicar¬ 
bonate, and magnesium were found to precipitate as hydroxlds in the ordet 
named, and ranged in reaction from pH 4 to pH 10. It is thought that different 
amounts of limestone added to the soil will precipitate some of these elements 
in the same order, depending upon the amounts added and the pH attained. 

But little indication of manganese toxicity was evident when from 0.009 to 
0.008 per cent of manganese was present in soil, but from 0.015 to 0.08 per eeht 
caused a very pronounced toxicity. When considerable manganese was fouiid 
in a soil in «ioluble form it requiied from ^ to 50 cc. of ir/19 base per 00 gm. 
of soil to precipitate the manganese as hydroxid. This is sqnivalaat tb 4 
to 0 tons of limestone per acre. The addition of fibis amount Is consigeieM very 

expensive, and in some instances would cost more than the original mflisi if 

’■ 

of Bulpliwr, ealditm, and phosplioriis on l^e yield and i o ni iW * 
tfon of alfalfa on six types of Idaho soilst B. E. |t 
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H. P. Magnubow (SqU m., 16 (1923), No. 2, pp. i07-i3tf).~~Studles conducted at 
the Idaho Experiment Station on the ^ect of additions of lime, sulphur* 
gypsum* and idioBphoms on the yield of alfalfa, on the nitrogen and sulphur 
content of the crop, and on the soluble potash in the water extract of six 
Idaho soils are reported. Four of the soils were from the humid portion of the 
State and two from the arid portion. 

Sulphur in some form distinctly Increased the yield of alfalfa on the soils 
from the nonlrrigated part of the State, but had no marked effect upon the 
yield of alfalfa on arid soils Sulphur in all forms increased the total nitrogen 
removed by the alfalfa from the soil and the percentage of sulphur in the 
plant. 

Different forms of sulphur produced varied effects on the yield and com¬ 
position of the crop on each soil. Phosphorus increased the yield of alfalfa 
on all but two of the soils, tlie arid soils responding moi^ markedly to appli¬ 
cations of phoEphorus and less to sulphur tlian humid soils. All applications 
of phosphorus increased the percentage of sulphur in the alfalfa and slightly 
increased the nitrogen content of the alfalfa from all but two of the soils. 
The effect of these treatments on soluble potash was variable, depending upon 
the soil type. 

Mineral resources of the United States in 19E2.—Preliminary sum¬ 
mary, compiled by M. B. Clakk (U. 8. Geol. Survey, Min. Resouroen V. S., 
PreUm. Sunimary, 1922, pp. lV-\-12kA ).—^This is the fifth annual preliminary 
summary of the mineral production of the country and contains, among other 
things, sections on clay, gypsum, lime, magnesium, marl, peat, phosphate rock, 
and potash. 

AOBlCXrLTXniAL BOTANY. 

Botany of the living plant, F. O. Bowes (London: MaenUllan d Co., Lid.^ 
1923, 2. ed., pp. XI1+634, 464) •—^The attempt has been made to embody in 

the present volume various improvements (indicated in the preface, largely as 
related to the present views on evolutionary history) to the first edition 
previously noted (E. S. R., 44, p. 130). 

The Cacnrbitaceae, 1, II, A. Ziuiobekakn (Die Cucurbitaceen, I, II. Jena: 
Gustav Fischer, 1922, pts. 1, pp. VIII+205, figs. 95; 2, pp. IV+186, figs. 99).-- 
Of these contributions on the Oucurbitaceae the first part deals with anatomy 
and physiology and the second with anatomy, morphology, biology, pathology, 
and classification. 

Higher fungi of the Hawaiian Islands, E. A. Bust (Ann. Missouri Rot. 
Gard., 10 (1923), No. 2, pp. 179-189 ).—^The fungi enumerated in the present list 
consist of Basidiomycetes collected by F. L. Btevens in the Hawaiian Islands 
during the summer of 1021, and of the fungi in Uie Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum Herbarium which were brought to the United States for study in 
connection with the Stevens collecticm& Most of the specimens from the 
museum were collected by G. N, Forbes. The 150 numbers which comprise 
this lot of specimens belong to 61 species. The purely North American com¬ 
ponent in the higher fungal fiora of the Hawaiian Islands is hardly a fourth 
as great as that from Asiatic, East Indian, and Philippine sources, so far as 
the present small number of species show. The descriptions and notes are 
baaed on characters rained by the dried specimens. 

the Npnii Ameiieaii alljne m<dds« T. H. Macbbidb (New York and London: 
Maornman Co.^ 1922, [2] ed., rev., pp. XVII+S47, pis. This book, contain¬ 
ing a descriptive list Intended to Include all species of Myxomycetea hitherto 
reported for the Continent of North America, with notes on some extralimltal 
ig>eeles, is a geepn^lllditiotv the first having appeared in 1899. 
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Mold fungi in sugar inYorMon* W. L. Owkn (Facts About Sugar, 16 (192S), 
Nos, 25, pp. 519-521: 26, pp. -“A study of tlie comparative inverting 

power of 17 lEgiecies of mold fungi and extracts made therefrom shows that the 
comparative rank of these molds, with their extracts, as based upon their 
inverting power, is practically tilie same. 

** Of all the species studied Aspergillus repens showed by far the greatest 
inverting power. The extracts from some of these species were found to be 
capable of inverting sucrose at densities at which the mold from which the 
extract was made was inactive. This suggests the possibility of sugar deterio¬ 
ration taking place in some instances independently of the immediate activity 
of microorganisms. 

** More active extracts could be obtained from young than from old cultures, 
and no advantage was found in allowing the molds to autolyse before extract¬ 
ing them. 

“The autolysis of the mold tends to make the inverting strength of the 
porcelain filtrate more nearly equal with that of the unfiltered extract than is 
usually true of the filtered and unfiltered unautolyzed extracts.*’ 

Studies upon the life cycles of the bacteria.—I, Review of the liters* 
ture, 1838 ^ 10118 , F. Lohnib (Mem. Nat. Acad. ScL, 16 (1922), No. 2. pp. 
SS5, figs. S81). —^This Is an extensive review, mainly bibliographical, of the 
subject previously dealt with from the exi)erimental side (E. S. R., 49, p. 221). 

A new feature in vascular anatomy as displayed by bamboo, particn* 
larly by the young sheath leaf, W. M. Pobtekfisld (China Jour. Sci. and 
Arts, 1 (19^), No. S, pp. 273-279, pis. 2).—Young shoots of PhyUostadhys nidu- 
laria showed the growing point to be inclosed by an envelope of closely packed. 
2-ranked sheathing leaves which are protective and which later for a time 
function as synthetic organs. The young sheaths showed advanc*ed vascular 
development. The bundles are of the collateral type and In tlie annular 
tracheae diS{>lay transverse bars. These bars are separtite but may be 
branched, are mostly three to five in number, are parallel in a plane which 
is at riglit angles to the axis of the vessel, and are always placed radially 
with respect to the shoot whlcli lies in the center. Their function is stated 
as entirely mechanical. They famish additional support and protection 
against the binding of the older sheaths on the outside and the expanding 
growing point on the inside. Together they form a plate comparable to a 
gridiron on account of which the author recommends the term “ cratlculae.” 
Bars of this character seem to be new in histological writings. 

Qeuiculate sj^es lu wheat, E. Mancini (ColHvatore, 68 (1922), Nos. 32, 
pp. 4^8-448, figs* 6; 34$ pp* 516-519, fig. 1; 35, pp. 555-559: 36, pp* 587-591, figs, 
5).—Genlculation In wheat most frequentiy occurs in that form which presents 
a constriction or other distortion in the topmost sheath. A certain partial 
fioral sterility is noted in geniculate spikes, which thus tend to show fewer 
(though heavier) grains. The anomaly is not nsually of great importance. 

The causation of this condition is usually traumatic, the action of strong 
wind predominating. It can be caused by bending the sheath while stilt in 
the boot. 

Colors iu the plant worldi K. Bobssgh (Samml. GemehmUtsi. Vortrhpe, No, 
512-513 pp. i7).--*Study of 200 plants showed the same ratio (8:1) to 

hold between the two chlmrbphyO components, o and 5, for all these pls^ 
so far as they were not much infiueneed by external factors. CSarotln and 
xanthophyll were in the ratio Cither color relations are dtscimi^ 
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GENETICS. 

Some remarks about units in hmreditjTt W. Johamnsen (Heredity, 4 (1928), 
iVo. iH&, pp. 1SS-H1)» —A discussion of the more common genetic terras, with 
suggestions for revision in many cases. 

Introduction to medical biometry and statistics, R. Peabl (Philadelphia 
and London: W. B. Saunders Co., 1923, pp. 319, pi. 1, figs. 87).—This book pre¬ 
sents the general principles of biometry and statistical methods, with special 
reference to their application to biology and medicine. 

The interpretation of correlation data, A. B. Connkk (Texas Sta. Bui. 310 
(1923), pp. 5-^24, figs. 3). —^The interpretation of correlation data is discussed 
in an endeavor to make clear the uses and limitations of material of this 
character. The author uses lines of kafir grown at the Lubbock Substation 
to illustrate the inU^rpretation of population data and pure-line data and 
the comparative interpretation of population and pure-line data. 

A somatic mutation in the singed locus of the X-ehromosoine in Droso* 
phila melanogaster, O. L. Mohb (Uereditas, 4 (1923), No. 1-2, pp. I 42 -I 6 O, 
figs. 3). —^A male fly, occurring in a culture at Christiania University, having 
singed bristles (curling of the bristles and small hairs) on one side of the 
body and on the dorsal part of the thorax with normal bristles over tiie 
rest of the body and head, is descrilied. Seven daughters of the mutant, when 
mated with normal males, produced 154 singed males, 11)9 normal males, and 400 
normal females, whereas three other daughters produced no singed offspring, 
thus indicating that the singed clioracter is due to recessive sex-linked mutant 
gene which the author .suggests has only been produced by one testicle of 
the mutant, since only part of his daughters were able to transmit tlie singed 
character. 

In further crosses singed was found to be an allelomorph of the singed 
factor located at 20.9 in the X-chromosome, but not identical with it, since 
the homozygous condition of the older factor causes sterility, whereas normal 
eggs were laid by females homozygous for the new singed factor and by 
females carrying the old factor in one X-chroniosorae and the new factor in the 
other, 

111 discussing the time when the mutation occurred, the author suggests 
that it arose in one of the daughter X-chromosomes of the dividing egg 
nucleus or shortly afterward, as a large part of the body is affected, but 
certain parts and one testicle were apparently normal. A distinct line on the 
ventral surface divided the normal from the singed condition. 

The symbol sn* is suggested for the new gene 

Shcperimeiits on toleration of temperature by Drosophila, H. H. PrxiuaH 
and M. B. Stbauss (dour. Gen. Physiol., 6 (1923), No. 2, pp. 167-176). —The re¬ 
sults of a series of tests of raising different strains of Drosophila on banana 
agar have shown that five or six wild strains of D. melanogaster collected from 
various places, including one strain from Sweden, were able to maintain 
themselves at a temperature of 31^ C. (8T.8* F.) for several generations. It 
was, however, impossible to breed seven mutant strains successfully at this 
temperature. Other tests indicated that wild strains of D. virilis and 
Chymomyza procnemis will reproduce successfully at 81®, whereas wild strains 
of D. aimuUms, J>. immigram, and D. funehris were not able to go longer than 
one or at the most two generations. 

Studies of the cause of the inability of some stocks to continue at the high 
tempmratures Indicated that these stocks could be maintained if the tmn- 
perature was lowered for a certain period during each generation. Mutant 
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flies that were nonproductive beeatise of the high temperature were fertile 
when mated with males or females that had been hatched at 24® C. 

Head length dimorphism of, mammalian spermatosoa« A. 8. Pabkeb 
(Quart. Jour. Micros. 8 eL [London], n. ser., 67 (mS), No. m, pp. 6l7-efi5, figs. 
S ).—The head length of tlie spermatozoa of man, rat, cat, and mouse were 
measured and, except in the case of the cat, were found to idiow a bimodal 
distribution when plotted. This result is of interest in connection with the 
fact that one-half of the spenns should contain two X-chromosomes and the 
other half only one, which thus might account for differences In size. * 

Some remarks about the distance between the genes in Drosophila 
melanogaster, D. Ros^n (Hereditas, 4 (im), No. pp. 2S1-2S4).—The 
author suggests that the difference in the crossing over percentages between 
genes may be due to a variation in afflnity between the genes instead of to 
the distance between genes. 

Studies on high and low nondisjunction in Drosophila melanogaster, Q. 
Bonniee (Hereditas, 4 (1928), No. 1-^2, pp. 81-^110, figs. 2).—The percentages of 
exceptional offspring occurring in crosses with a high nondisjunction strain of 
Drosophila, which ordinarily produces 22 per cent exceptions, are reported 
from the University of Stockholm. The experiments were designed to deter¬ 
mine the cause of the large percentage of exceptional flies produced by this 
strain. After eliminating the Y-chroraosome, genes located in the autosomes, 
and cytoplasmic factors as possible causes of the production of the large 
number of exceptions, the author suggested that the X-chromosomes as a whole 
were responsible. 

Suitable experiments indicated that both X-chromosomes derived from the 
high nondisjunction strain were required to produce the high percentages of 
exceptionals, and when only one of the X-chromosomes originating from this 
strain was present the normal low percentage (4.3 per cent) occurred. In 
cases of crossing over where part ot one of the original X-chromosomes was 
missing, there was a reduction in the number of exceptionals produced corre¬ 
sponding proportionately to the amount of chromosomes which had been 
changed. This relationship between the amount of homologous parts of the 
X-chromosomes coming from the high nondisjunction strain and the percentage 
of the exceptionals produced was expressed by the formula 

l/=4.3+0.2z 

in which y equals the percentage of exceptions and z the length of the homo¬ 
logous parts of both X-chromosomes Which have come from the high non- 
disjunction strain, 4.3 is the percentage of exceptions produced by low nondis¬ 
junction strains, and 0.2 is a constant determined in these experiments. 

Since one part of the chromosome was as essential as any other part for 
high nondisjunction, it is inferred that **the chromosomes consist not only of 
the genes, hut of something else which extends from end to end of the chromo¬ 
somes and in which the genes are, so to say, embedded ” (gene basis). Further 
experiments to study more thoroughly the possibility of the Interaction of a 
large number of genes as factors in the production of the high percentage 
of exceptions are being carried on. Several mutants produced during the ex¬ 
periments are also described. 

The numerical relations in the crcMising over of the genes^ witih a dritt* 
cai examination of the theory that the genes are arranged in a Usisiar'ie* 
H. S. Jbnninos (OeneHo0, 8 (192$), No. 5, pp. $9$^S7, fig. a 

nTdrd detailed discussion of the theoretical analysis of the linear 
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tbe arrangement of genes in the chromosomes than was previously noted from 
two papex*a (E. S. B., 50, p. 129). 

Analysis of hereditary factors for finger prints, K. Bojnnevis {Hereditas, 
Ji (192S), No. pp. 22I-2S0f figs. 5).—By grading the finger prints of 24,518 
individuals, the author concluded from a statistical study at Christiania Uni¬ 
versity of fhe parents and olfspring that five iiairs of factors were responsible 
for the patterns observed. This conclusion was based on the fact that there 
were only 26 in the zero grade and 28 in the 100 or maximum grade. The 
ratio between these grades and the total population thus approximates 1: 1^024. 

Further observations made were of the diHerenees between the grades of both 
hands of individuals and the greater similarity between the grades of identical 
twiixs than between other offspring of the same parents. 

Twins and heredity, G. Dahlberg (Hereditaa, 4 (1923)t No. l-2y pp. 27-32).— 
Based on the available data from various source^s, the author presents evidence 
to indicate that not only the tendency to produce twins from two ova Is In¬ 
herited, but also the tendency to produce twins from one ovum. 

The heredity of microscopic hair characters in Peronxyscns, li. li. 
Hukstis (Natl. Acad. Sci. Proa., 9 (1923), No. 10, pp. 352-^55 ).—Microscopical 
hair characters of the Ft and Fi hybrids between different species of the deer 
mouse (Peromys<*us) were classified into four groups at the Scrlpps Institution. 
The following results of the study of the characters observed in the hybrids 
and parents pointed toward the operation of multiple factors as causes for 
the differences: The characters were shown to be hereditary by the effect of 
selection and by parent—offspring correlations; the mean values of both hybrid 
generations were usually intermediate between the parents; the Ft distributions 
showed more variability than the FiS and h\ sibs were also more unlike than Fi 
sibs as determined by correlations; and the plotted curves of the FaS w’ere 
shorter and flatter topped than the FaS, slight bimodal curves (»ccurrlng in some 
cases. 

Heredity of white markings in cattle, H. Funkqxjist and N. Boaian 
(Hereditas, 4 (1923), No. 1-2, pp. 05S0, figs. 10).—The results of a study of the 
inheritance of white markings on the head of cattle, carried on at the Akarp 
and Erlcsberg Experiment Stations, Sweden, are reported. The authors suggest 
the operation of three independent factors In determining the amount of w'hlte 
on the head. The homozygous recessive condition of the three factors causes a 
black head and the homozygous dominant a white head. Different amounts of 
spotting are produced by the heterozygous (»ndltiou of one or more of the 
factors and by differences among them. 

A lethal gene in fowls, L. C, Dunn (Amer. Nat,, 57 (1923), No. 651, pp. 345- 
349 ).—^This is a brief report of the results of crosses in poultry at the Connec¬ 
ticut Storrs Experiment Station in which matings of a cock heterozygous for 
color with whites (recessive from Wyandotte) produced colored and white 
offspring in a ratio of approximately 2 colored : 1 white. Tiiere was also 
found to be a high death rate of embryos during the early Incubation period 
in these egga Both of these conditions tended to point toward the operation 
of a lethal factor linked with 0 . 

A note on the theory of sex determination, F. Bchbadkb and A, H. STuarn- 
vawt (Atner. Nat, 57 (1923), No. 651, pp* Based on the results of 

Bridges* work dealing with the relation of the X-chromosomes and autosomes 
to sex determination (E. 8. E., 47, p. 172), the authors have assigned numerical 
values to the X^hromoeomes and autoeomes and presented a theoretical dis¬ 
cussion to indicate that these <teta do not demonstrate the importance of the 
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ratio between tbe number of X^hromosomes present and tlie number of sets 
of autosomes. 

luberitance of kernel and spike characters in crosses between varieties 
of Triticnm vnlgare, H. K. Hayks (Minn, Unip. Studies Biot, Set,, No, 4 
(19iS)t pp, 16^188 ),—^Marquis spring wheat was crossed with Preston and 
with Bluestem in 1915 at the Minnesota Experiment Station with the hope of 
producing a wheat of as high quality as Marquis, of as good or better yielding 
ability, and more resistant to scab. Bluestem and Preston produce longer 
kernels than Marquis, and Marquis and Bluestem produce kernels of somewhat 
higher texture than Preston. Each family in succeeding generations was the 
product of a single plant selection made the preceding generation in families 
which excelled for yield and kernel characters. By the Fi generation a large 
proportion of the families appeared homozygoua 

"length of kernel appears to be inherited In much the same way as other 
size characters. All gradations for seed length were obtained from families 
with as short as, or slightly shorter seeds on the average than, Marquis to 
families with as long seeds as Bluestem and Preston. The 1>earded plants In 
heterozygous F* and P* families produced kernels wliich averaged about 1 mm. 
longer than the kernels produced by awnless plants. Since the liearded families 
somewhat surpass the awnless families In average length of seed, average 
percentage of plumpness of seed, and average yield per plant, the author holds 
tliat the awn of wheat is an important organ, and the present tendency to breed 
only awnless wheats should not be adopted In entli'ety without further exi^rl- 
mental studies. Percentage of plumpness of seed is said to be an Inherited 
character and also associated with high average yield per plant. While 
environment plays a major rOle in determining seed texture, or in hard wheats 
the percentage of “ yellow-berry ” kernels, nevertheless heredity is oonsldei^d 
of importance. Some strains produce a higher proportion of yellow-berry 
kernels than others, and in some cases this tendency is Inherited. 

Inbreeding in cotton and its importance to the plant breeder, S. €. Hab- 
tAND (Agr, Jour, India, 18 (192S), No, 5, pp. 465-474 ),—The conclusions of 
Leake and Prasad * on the evil effects of inbreeding In cotton are held to need 
revision in the light of recent genetic investigations. Oases of contabescence 
observed by Leake are thought to be either of the environmental type or due 
to the segregation of lethals. 

Continued inbreeding has not seemed to result in progressive diminution in 
fertility as measured by percentage of ovules set, either in Sea Island, by 
Harland (E. S. IL, 42, p. 634), or in Kumpta, by Kottur (B. S. R., 45, p. 634). 
On the contrary, Inbreeding may result in the isolation of types more resistant 
to shedding than the commercial ancestors. 

On the lieterogeneons inffnence of starvation of male and of female in* 
sects on th^r offspring, S* KoPifid (Biol, Bui, Mar. BM, Lab, Woode Hole, 4$ 
(1924)p No. 1, pp, 3ft-^^)*--The partly starved moths (Lymanttia 4i$par li.) 
reared in the experiments at the Fulawy Government Institute for Agricnb 
tural Research, Poland, previously noted (E. S. R., 50, p. 452) were mated with 
other moths which had been reared on an abundance of food. The offspiing 
received on abundant supply of food, and records were kept as to the duration 
of the larval life and the effect of starvation of the parents on the vitality 
and weight of the oftfi^ring, as well as other characteristics. The average 
results are given in the fbllowing table: 

»Jl^is Dept. Agr. Mets., BoL Ssr., 4 (1912), No. A PP> 37*-72; 
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Duta on the characiero of the offspring of controls and controls mated with 
starved males and females. 


Mating. 

III 

III 

Eggs 

hatcned 

Cater- 

pillars 

under- 

Chrysa¬ 
lids 
i from 

Average 
of maxi¬ 
mum 
diameter! 
of eggs. { 

^ i 

Duration of 
larval life. 

Duration of 
pupal life. 

Weight of 
chsysallds. 

going 

pupa¬ 

tion. 

which 

moths 


99 

d‘d’ 

99 

cfd* 

99 


1 

1 

1 


1 

Control 9 9 X 

Nundftf, 

P.cetU. 

P.eent. 

P.cenl, 

Micron*. 

Day*, 

Days. 

Day*. 

22.83 

Days. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

control cTcf*. 

Starved 9 9 X 

m? 

63.4 1 

1 

27.3 

88.7 

1 

1,235 

52.81 

63.21 

19.15 

284 

750 

control cf cT . 

Control 9 9 X 

192.1 

66.8 

36.3 

86.5 

1,287 

51.66 

63.73 

22.21 

18.51 

304 

79.') 

starved cTcT _ _ 

S73.8 

78.4 

6.8 

68.5 

1,238 

52.22 

63.30 

21.01 

18.45 

217 

610 


Ill discussing the results, the author states that the starved females lay 
fewer eggs but the capacity of the eggs to develop and the mortality of the off¬ 
spring are not changed. When tlie males are starved, the ability of the sperm 
to fertilize eggs is unchanged but the mortality of the offspring is greater 
and tlie weight of the progeny la decreased. Apparently starvation of the 
females reduced the number of eggs laid but in the males it reduced the quality 
of the spermatozoa. 

FIELD CBOPS. 

Heport of coinmittee on standardization of fleld experiments, A. T. 

WiANCKO ET At. (Jour, Anier. Soc, Agron,, 16 {192^), No. i, pp. 1-16). —Stand¬ 
ards are recommended for field plat experiments in soil fertility and for field 
exi)erlinents with farm crops. Tlie bibliography of standardization of fleld ex¬ 
periments as given includes, to date, 177 titles. 

[Field crops work lit the FhiUppIne Islands], A. Heknandez (Philippine 
Bur. Agr, Ann, Rpt, 22 (1922) , pp, 71-88, pis. S ).—Experiments reported on 
were similar to and generally in continuation of earlier work (E. S. R., 48, 
p. 830). 

Crop atlas of India (Calcutta: India Com, Intel, Dept,, 192S, pp, [j^], maps 
16). —Outline maps of India show the areas under cultivation and average pro¬ 
duction of rice, wheat, barley, sorghum, pearl millet, sugar cane, tea, coffee, 
tobacco, cotton, Jute, flax, rai)e and mustard, sesame, (leanuts, and indigo. 

The water requirements of farm crops, A. E. V. Ricuabdson (Jour, Dept. 
Agr. Victoria, 21 (192$), Nos. 1. pp. 193-212, p?. 1, figs. 8; 5, pp. 237-284, figs, 
1$; e, pp. 321-$39, figs. 5; 7, pp. S85-m» 7; 8 , pp. H9-481, figs. 8).— 

Investigations were made to determine, for Australian conditions, the water 
requirements for the priucipal farm crops and the influence of variety, season, 
varying moisture saturation, fertilizers, and physical environmental factors 
on the water requirements of crops. The average transpiration ratio of farm 
crops at Eutherglen during four years was for peas, 344; barley, 350; wheat, 
880; oats, 890; mustard, 414; rye, 421; rape, 490; vetch, 593; and alfalfa, 790.5; 
and of grain was, for peas, 673; barley, 926; wheat, 1,088; oats, 1,100; and 
rye, 1,525, 

For winter-grown cereals in Australia the period of maximum transpiration 
occurs during October, winter-grown wheat transpiring during October not 
less than 40 per cent of the total moisture used and over 80 per cent from 
September to November, altimugh the growth period extended over 7.5 months. 
Alfalfu In bloom transpUred as much as from 25 to 20 per cent of its total water 
requirement in three days. The data indicated that the water requirement 
for cereals in any given season will vary from district to district with the 
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inteiiBlty of the physical eayironmental factors, and that it (^wely follows the 
relative intensity of these factors as expressed in the evaporation from a free 
water surface during the period of maximum transplrational activity. The 
water requirement of a given series of crops varies from season to season, and 
the seasonal variation in the tran^lration ratio is closely related to the 
evaporation from a water surface daring the period of maximum transpiration. 
Passing from the southern coast line of Australia to the interior, rainfall di* 
minishes, humidity decreases, air temperatures increase, and evaporation rap¬ 
idly increases. Hence, crops raised in the arid regions are likely to suffer from 
the double disadvantage of shortage of rainfall and a high transpiration ratio. 

Varieties of wheat did not differ widely as to the water needed to elaborate 
a unit of dry matter, but varied considerably in the water requirement for 
grain, because the proportion of grain to straw varies with the variety. The 
transpiration ratio for grain varied from 660 for Yandilla King to 1,188 for 
Kubanka, while the ratio for dry matter ranged from 209 for Yandilla King 
to 243 for Huguenot The transpiration ratio for wheat did not vary greatly 
with soil saturation of from 30 to 90 per cent of the water-holding capacity, 
but on the whole the water requirement for dry matter was greater in moist 
than in dry soil and was lowest for soils maintained at moderate degrees of 
soil saturation. The water requirement for grain, however, consistently and 
markedly increased as the degree of soil saturation increased, and the migration 
ratio rapidly diminished with increasing soil humidity. 

Application of artificial fertilizers lowered the water requirement of wheat 
markedly, nitrogen producing the greatest relative reduction in the transpiration 
ratio for dry matter. The experimental results suggest that with abundant 
nitrates, as in well-worked fallows, the addition of a soluble phosphate not only 
increases the vigor of the crop, but materially lowers the transpiration ratio, 
tlius effecting a better utilization of soil moisture. The composition of the crop 
was materially affected by the fertilizer applied, the most significant changes 
being caused by nitrogen. Heavy dressings of nitrogen greatly increased the 
nitrogen content both of the grain and the straw of wheat, and the increase 
of nitrogen In the grain was accompanied by a markeil reduction In the potash 
content. The potash in the straw was increased and the phosphorus reduced by 
heavy dressings of nitrogen. 

The water requirement of alfalfa is not constant, but varies with the locality, 
the season, and the period of the year at which it is grown. The transpiration 
ratio for alfalfa was lower at moderate degrees of soil saturation (00 per cent) 
than with either extreme. Alfalfa produced dry matter at lower water cost 
with moderate irrigations (24 to 30 acre-in.) than with either heavy irrigatloiis 
or no irrigation, and the yield varied directly, but not proportionaiiy, with 
the water supply np to the limit of 48 acre-ln. Superphosphate produced a 
marked increase in alfalfa yldds and a noticeable reduction In the water eoet 
of dry matter produced. The application of gypsum resulted in a auhstantlal 
and profitable increase in the alfalfa yield. 

The transpiration ratio determined for wheat postulates that with moderate 
rainfalls each inch of rain during the growing period is capable of proda^k 
3.54 bn. of grain. A close relationship was pbserved between the average whkat 
yield of South Australia and of Victoria and the arerage compoidite ksaiotet 
rainfall, 0.94 and bm, refipdctively, being obtained for each Indi of aegiimkt 
rainfall during 10 years. As the average seasonal ralnfdl for the wheat b# 

the two States Is 11.5 in,, the maximum wheat yield possible 
lie bu. per acre. In the Wiinmeira District, where cultural methods hate glsi^ 
Iniprbted during recent years, tim average yield for the past dedi^ la 
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bu. per inch of seasonal rain, and for the past 5 years l.(>8 bu. Instances of 
about 8.5 bn. per Inch of seasonal rain are cited. 

Earliness of maturity and high migration ratio are of great importance in 
the production of wheats for arid localities. Hybridization is indicated as the 
most promising method of producing varieties with such characteristics. With 
the development of hardier strains with low-water requirements, new terri¬ 
tories may be subjugated and the utilization of existing areas may be made 
more effective. 

A bibliography of 98 titles is appended. 

New species of grasses from South America, A. S. Hitchcock (Biol. Boo, 
WaBh, Proc., S6 (192S), pp. fP.WPS).—New species described, including Bromua 
villoHiBimuB, LamprothyrnuB peruvianus, Btipa foatherstoneif and B. mcufbridei, 
were collected by Macbride and Featherstone in Peru in 1922. ChloHa luetzeU 
burgii was collected by Liitzelburg In Brazil. 

An experiment with corn and other North American soiling and silage 
crops at Svalbf In 19EO, H. Witte (Bveriges UUddenfor, Tidskr., SS (1923), 
No. 5, pp. 2S8-275, figs. 4 ).—Eleven varieties of corn, together with Sudan grass 
and the more Important varieties of sorgos, sorghums, and millets, were grown 
at Svalbf in a cultural test. Learning, the leading corn variety, yielded 31,500 
kg. of gr(*en forage per hecrtare (28,000 lbs. per acre). Red Amber and Minne¬ 
sota Amber sorgo produced about 20,(XX) kg. per hectare, but kafir, feterita, 
and mllo yielded only from 3.900 to 6,100 kg. A yield of 3,000 kg. of green 
forage per acre was secured from Sudan grass, while Uie production of fsxtall 
millets ranged from 7,950 to 11,250 kg. and of the proso millets from 4,250 to 
4,800 kg. 

Barley breeding at SvaJdf, H. Tkdin (Bveriges IJtddesfor. Tidskr,, 33 (1923), 
No. 5, pp. 243-’261 ).—^Work in breeding barley by different Swedish investi¬ 
gators is reviewed, and the results secured with newly derived strains are dis¬ 
cussed In detail. 

Three new crossbred sorts were compared in 35 tests conducted in 13 different 
localities from 1919 to 1923. Barley No. 0348, a cross bet^veen Princess and 
Chevalier II, gave an average yield of grain 2.7 per cent greater than the cor¬ 
responding yield of Prince.ss barley, w'hile No. 0252, a cross between Cheva¬ 
lier II and Gullkorn, yielded 8.7 per cent more grain than was secured from 
Princess; and No. 0190, a cross betw’een Gullkorn and Hannchen, outyielded 
Gullkom by 4.2 per cent 

Cotton experiments, 1028, J. F. O’Kelly and R. Oowabt (Mississippi Sta. 
Bui. 219 (1923), pp. Cook with 882 lbs. of lint per acre and Cleveland 

with 875 lbs. averaged highest in five years’ tests at the station (E. S, R.. 
48, p. 782), while Delfos and Trice led in acre value. Trice, Triumph, and 
Delfos 6102 led the standard cotton varieties in 1923, and Trice, Cleveland 
strains, and Lone Star ^ were foremost on hill land. Cleveland X Lewis 68, 
Cook 807-6, and Cleveland 54 gave the most valuable crops on wilt infested 
soil. Sodium nitrate and ammonium sulphate have shown the highest net 
gains In tests of nitrogenous fertiUzers, After hoeing appears to be the 
optimum time of applying sodium nitrate. A cooperative experiment in boll 
weevil control by means of the calcium arsenate method is reported on. 

The measurable ebaractm of raw cotton, I-in (Brit Cotton Indus. Me- 
search Assoc,, BAirfep Inst Mem., 2 (1923), No. 2rt, pp. 353-359; 2 (1924), Nos. 
88, pp, $57-$$3; 29, pp, 364^95 ),—^This series of papers deals with the measur¬ 
able i^aracters of raw cotton, 

L The determination of area of cross section and hair weight per centimeter, 
0. G, Clegg and S. a Harland.-^The need for quantitative investigations on 
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tbe proi^rties of single fibers is emphasised* and metiiods fmr the erahiatioii 
of the mean area of cross section and fiber weight per centimeter are described* 
To obtain a mean valne subject to a maximum probable error of not orer 
S per cent of the mean entails great care in sampling and at least 140 obserra- 
tions for area of cross secUon and from 80 to 100 for fiber/weight per 
centimeter. Data on area of cross section and fiber weight per centimeter 
are presented for five cottons. Calculations of the specific volume, apparent 
density, and porosity of four cottons show that the amount of pore figMice varies 
from 82 to 41 per cent and generally increases with the coarseness of the cotton. 

II. The breaking load of tingle cotton hairs, G. G. Clegg.—The frequency 
array and mean breaking load of single fibers of Peruvian, Afifi, Californian, 
Punjab-American, and several varieties of Sea Island cottons are tabulated. 

The number of observations required after careful sanmiing to obtain a 
probable error of less than 3 per cent ranged from 185 in Peruvian to 45 in a 
pure strain of Sea Island cotton. Diameter was not a test of strength, as 
Californian and 285F (Punjab-American) cottons had the same diameter, but 
tlie breaking load of the former was nearly twice that of the latter. The 
tensile strength of the wall of the fiber was found much higher with the 
finer cottons, particularly the pure strain Sea Island, than with coarser cottons 
such as Peruvian or Texas. 

A significant correlation was noted between breaking load and wall thick¬ 
ness within a given variety of cotton. Only a slight correlation, however, 
existed between the breaking load and the number of convolutions in Sea 
Island 2M cotton. A definite and significant increase appeared ifi the mean 
breaking load of single fibers of Afifi, Californian, and 285F cottons after 
mercerisation without tension at 40® Twad., and the cotton was rendered more 
uniform in strength from fiber to fiber. The degree of ** wastlness of a cotton 
may be considered as depending largely on the proportion of thin-walled and 
weak fibers. It is suggested that the percentage of fibers which break at 
loads below 1.5 gm. be taken as an index of the amount of thin-walled or 
dead cottmi. 

III. An approximation to the original cell diameter, M. Calvert and S. C. 
Harland.—A method is described for estimating fineness in cotton on the basis 
of the diameter after mercerization with sodium hydroxid. Variations in 
fineness are revealed by the magnitude of the coefficient of variability. Ex¬ 
amples are presented of such determinations in 35 representative cottona, and 
the application of the method to the classification of outside growths is dis¬ 
cussed. The whole range of commercial cottons was comprised between the 
limits 11.9m and 20.2m, i e., between the finest Sea Island and coarse 
Peruvian. 

Tile effect of se^ treatnpient on the»growth of oata, G. KtLsson (Sveriges 
Utsddesfbr. Tidskrl, SB No. 5, pp. 374-335).—Hie results of expedinents 

wiGi different methods of treating seed oats for the prevention of smut, car¬ 
ried on by different Investigators, are briefly reviewed, and the results of ffmr 
tests with Cspulun and formalin, used for this purpose, are reported. It Wns 
found that the treatment affected the germination of the seed favorablf and 
that the use of formailn did wot reduce the rate of growth, while the nee of 
Uepulun apparently had iaereaeed it to sonaie extent 
A single test to detertnlne the seed value of kernels of oats produced m ^ 
outer and Umer parts of ttie panicle but on the same spihslet Is also 
Qf the inner kernels 88*8 per cent, and of the outer kem^ T3J per os^ 
litmuted after 11 days. The eeedlfng idants from the 
the freMer rate of growth. 
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A blWo^apliy of 19 references, pertaining mostly to the seed treatment of 
oats, is presented. 

The determinatian of the best method for estimating potato yields, to¬ 
gether with a further note on the influence of size of seed on the character 
and yield of the potato, R. N. Salamak {Jour. Agr, 8ci, lEnglandl, 18 (1928), 
N(h 4, pp» 861-^89f figs. 8). — The continuation of investigations of the influence 
of s ze and character of seed on potato yields (E. S. B., 47, p. 638) gave results 
similar to those already noted. Allowing for all factors, a seed*plece of about 
1.5 oz. is considered the most desirable. 

Studies of experimental methods indicated that a plat should contain from 
50 to 100 hills and be replicated from 5 to 10 times. When hills are 1 ft. apart 
in rows 2 ft 8 in. apart, the area of the plat should range between yly and rhr 
acre. Long plats are preferable to short, broad plats, since the rows of the long 
plat can run in the direction of the greatest soil variation. Damage to seed by 
birds may either result in an indiscriminate loss of plants which will not affect 
relative yields seriously, or owing to the proximity of roads, buildings, or the 
presence of workers on neighboring land, the loss from this source may take a 
definite direction. A further loss of seed tubers, due to the nongrowth of 
virus-infected tubers, occurs almost exclusively In classes of seed tubers weigh¬ 
ing less than 1 oz. and produces a variation which may enhance or decrease that 
due to soil differences or other cause. 

Spacing experiments with sugar beets in Moravia in 1922, F. OHMELAft 
and J, Simon (Ztaohr. Zuckerindus. dechoslovak. Repul)., 47 (1928), Nos. 48, 
pp. m-877; 4?, PP- 888-694, figs. 2; 50, pp. 695-708, fig. 1; 51, pp. 707-711).— 
Extensive spacing experiments were carried on in four localities in Moravia 
In 1922, employing Dobrowitz, an early sugar beet with a high sugar content, 
and Schreiber, a late variety with an average sugar content. Besides detailed 
observations on environmental and growth conditions, and yield and agronomic 
(lata, an extensive review of earlier spacing tests with sugar beets in Europe 
Is given. 

The weight of the root and the foliage increased with an increase in distance 
between rows (from 40 to 60 cm., or 15.7 to 23,6 In.) and between plants in 
the row (from 25 to 80 cm.). With increases of 12.5, 25, and 50 per cent in 
the area per plant the root weight increased from 9 to 15 per cent, 11 to 20 
per cent, and 28 to 36 per cent, respectively. Schreiber beets responded to 
increased spacing by root growth more than did Dobrowitz beets. Both row 
width and spacing within the row are held important. The influence of in¬ 
creased area on branching of the root appears to be negligible, although slightly 
noticeable in 60-cm. rows. Increased area prolonged growth and delayed 
the ripening of tlie beet. 

The enhanced size of the root at a given Gracing made up and exceeded 
the yield loss caused by reduced plant numbers on a given area. Tbe maxi¬ 
mum root, foliage, and sugar yields were obtained with the closest spacing, 
40 by 25 cm. It is pointed out that the proper spacing differs with the variety, 
soil, and climatic conditions, and amount and distribution of rainfall. In* 
creasing the row width 50 cm. reduced the sugar content of the root 
only slightly, and at 00 cm. the maximum decrease with Dobrowitz was 0.58 
per cent and Schreiber 0.9 per cent With Increased t^ace per plant, the 
nitrogen content of the dry matter of the root rose slightly and the dry matter 
was slightly depressed. Dobrowitz beets sulfmred a smaller reduction in sugar 
content than did Schreiber beets through the increased area per plant How- 
even SdiiireUMKt beets made the greater gain in roots, so that the sugar yields 
of two vafietlez wme similar. 
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Condncting coitiparatiT^ Held exporimeiits with sugar beet seed, J. Uiisak 
(Ztschr, Zuokerindud. Oeohoalovak, Repuh^^ 47 (1928) ^ No. 22t pp. 299-^98, 

£).—The directions outlined conceal‘the choice and preparation of the seed, 
choice of field, method of seeding, spacing, delimiting plats, determining yields, 
and compiling results and judging their reliability. 

Comparative study of Kavangire, Zwiuga, and Cayauua No. 10 sugar 
canes, P* R. Kttwtjb (Porto Rico Dept. Apr. and Labor 8ta, Circ. 78 (1923), 
Spanish ed., pp. 11, figs. £).—The characteristics, distribution in Porto Rico, 
and history are given briefly for the Kavangire or Uba, Zwinga, and Biloxi 
or Cayanna No. 10 varieties of sugar cane. 

A summary of some experiments carried out by the Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment Stations, VII—X, G. R. Patten (Queensland Apr. Jour., 19 (1923), 
Nos. 5, pp. 425-433: 6, pp. 474-492, fi^. 1; 20 (1923), Nos. 1, pp. 41-45. lig. 1; 
2, pp. 71-79; 3, pp. 161-167, fig. 1; 4, PP. 303-314. fig. i).—Supplementing the 
agronomic work with sugar cane, by Easterby (B. S. R., 48, p. 031), are 
analyses of the soils of the sugar districts of Queensland, cane leaves, cane top 
silage, the Juice of cane varieties expressed by a laboratory mill and a large 
sugar mill, cassava, water hyacinth, green manures, sawdust, and sisal; de¬ 
termination of the nitrogen in trash and green cane leaves; and tests of lead 
acetate, mercuric chlorld, and formalin as preservatives of cane juice. 

Electrochemical treatment of seed wheat, C. E. Leigh'X'y and J. W. Tatlor 
(V. 8. Dept. Apr., Dept. Circ. 305 (1924). pp. 7,/!p.i).—Piirp!estrawwinter wheat 
grown from stied subjected to electrochemical treatment (B. S. R., 43, p. 042), 
immersion in a duplicate salt solution, and in water only, and harvested in 
1921 and 1922 at Arlington, Va., gave respective average yields of 27, 25, and 
26.5 bu. of grain and 3,884, 3,631, and 3,573 lbs. of straw. Untreated seed made 
28.1 bu. and 3,829 lbs. The treatment was not seen to affect plant growth or 
disease infection. 

Summer attacks of wheat rust, A« Akerman (Sveripes Utsddesfdr. Tidskr., 
33 (1923), No. 5, pp. 262-267) .—The comparative rust resistance of wheat vari¬ 
eties is discussed, and a table is given In which the more Important Swedish 
varieties of wheat are arranged according to their rust resistance as shown 
in experiments conducted in 1916 and 1923. It was found that the fwtme 
varieties did not show a similar relative resistance to the disease during the 
t^vo years. 

Milling and baking experiments with American wheat varieties, J. H. 
ScHOLLENBiUGEB and J. A, Clark (U. 8. Dept. Apr. Bui. 1183 (1924)$ P- H* pls. 
5, figs. 23 ).—^Milling and baking experiments were carried on with varieties of 
American wheats with a view to assisting In the promulgation and enforce* 
ment of the official grain standards for wheat and to aiding In Improving the 
qnallty of the wheat grown. The milling samples studied were obtained from 
State and Federal experiment stations and from commercial sonrees. The 
sammSrized data, tabulated and discussed for varieties and classes, deal with 
results obtained from 1915 to 1921, inclusive. The origin, cultural qualities, 
and prodfcuctivity of each of the varieties are set forth briefly. 

To replace the old varieties on the farms, new varieties of wheat must yiold 
more and be of such good quality as to result in a higher acre return. Since 
wide variations, due to season tind locality, occur within a variety of wheat in 
pt^^ndpal milling and baking quality factors, results on less than flve 
saihples of a variety are not held a reliable indication of its milling and bak* 
value. 

^ Marquis is considered the best tarlety of hard red spring wheat (B. S, B»« 
48, p. 231) in milling and baking quality. Prelude, Pioneer, Buby, and tSMb 
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l^tibaiika eatcels all yayleties of iliiruin wheat (E* a B., 49, p« 37) fh 
baktiig anailty, being fi^lowe^ by Kubanka No. a Kubanka No. 98 (Kodak), 
Arnautka^ and Felisa Pentad, Buford, and Mlndutn are of poot baking 
quality. Baking quality* howoTer, is not necessarily considered a measure of 
Che macaroni value of dumm wheata 

The leading varieties of hard red wlntar wheat (®, S. R., 48, p. 231), 
Turkey, Kharkof, and Kanred, are practically equal in milling and baking 
value. All of the varieties of this clam of wheat are deemed satisfactory for 
milling and bread making, although BlackhuU, Minturki, and Alton are softer 
and in some respects Inferior to the othera 

Bed Bock has the highest bread-making qualities of the soft red winter 
wheats (K. S. B., 48, p. 835). Other good varieties are Purplestraw, 0<tessa, 
Fulcaster, Fults, and Buffam No. 17. Varieties said to be poorest In quality 
are Bed Bussian, Jones Fife, and Hybrid 123. 

Bobs, Hard Federation, White Federation, Federation, and Galgalos are 
among the best of the white wheats (E. S. B., 48, p. 835) for bread making. 
Baart, Dieklow, and Pacific Bluestem are of good milling and baking quality, 
while Goldcolu and the club wheats (B. S. R., 49, p. 335), Hybrid 128 and 
Little Club, are low in bread-making qualities. 

Comparison of the milling and baking qualities of the various classes of 
wheat shows that hard red spring averaged lowest in test weight per bushel 
of dockage-free wheat, and In yield of “ straight ” flour, and highest in volume 
of loaf. It also averaged high in protein content and yield of shorts. This 
class and soft red winter showed the highest yields of bran. 

Durum wheat averaged highest In test weight per bushel, protein content, 
yield of shorts, water absorption of flour, weight of loaf, and ash content of 
flour; averaged lowest in yield of bran and in color score of bread; and was 
low in yield of flour. 

Hard red winter wheat averaged highest in yield of flour and in color and 
texture of bread; second highest in test weight per bushel, yield of bran, 
water absorption of flour, and weight of loaf; and lowest in yield of shorts. 
Soft red winter averaged sewnd highest in yield of flour; lowest in crude 
protein of wheat and in water absorption of flour; and second lowest In yield 
of shorts and In weight, color, and texture of loaf. It was one of the three 
classes averaging lowest in ash content of flour. 

White wheat did not excel in any factor, its best points being its high color 
score and low ash content of flour. It averaged lowest in volume, weight, 
and texture of loaf, and second lowest in test weight per bushel and crude 
protein content of wheat and in water absorption of flour. 

BKKmediiiga af tiio fonxteentli and fifteenth annual meeUngs of the 
Aaaoelaitiioa of Ollleliil Seed Analysts of North Amertea (Assoc. Off, Seed 
Ana?, Wmh Aiaer. Proc., pp. 13).—Concise summa¬ 

ries of the activities of the association during X921 and 1922 are included, to- 
g^er papers presented at the fourteenth annual meeting at Toronto, 
December 28r30, mk and at the fifteenth meeting at Chicago, June 21-23, 
1022* ^ followhig papers wara presented at the fourte^th meeting: 

Bducating the fieedanmn in Se^ It^estliMr* by F. H. Hillman; Cooperative 
Wotk lAiboratf^m and the Seed Trade, by A. K. Peltersen; 

Seed Legislattoii ih Canada, by C. Sweet; Beiativd Vtdue of 
sweet OlQver, A Duration Tbst of Hard 
1921, A Sttidy of Methods in 
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Making Garmination TeatA and Oermlnatioa of Newly CHraliiai all 

by W, O. Wkitcomb; Some Notes on Hard Seeds in Alfal^, and Weed Seeds 
In California Cereal^ botb by A. M. Lute; The Behavior of Hard Seeds of 
Certain Legumes when Subje^ed to Conditions Favorable to Germination, by 
K. F. Hopkins; The Identification of the Seed of Alfalfa from Argentina, by 
H. H. Henry; Seed<*like Stone-cell Bodies in Commercial Seed, byX F. Sirrtne 
and E. H. Toole; The Quality of Pocketed Vegetable Seeds in Virginia during 
192X, by G. T. French; The Influence of Soil Temperature and Moisture on the 
Germination of Wheat Treated with Different Seed Treatments, by J* CL Dick¬ 
son; The Copenhagen Conference, by G; H. Clark (B. S. R., 50, p. 287); The 
Practical Value of Germination Tests of Certain Seeds and Some Factors 
Affecting the Test, by M. T, Munn; Progress Report on the Germination of 
Dormant Wheat, by E. H Toole; The Analyst’s Interest In Dormancy Problems, 
by B. H. Toole and W. L, Goss; Is It Possible to Prevent Wide Variations in 
the Germination of Crimson Clover Seed? by 0. M. Bass; Studies of the 
Giermination of Beet Seed, by J. G. Fiske; Effect of Storage on the Germina¬ 
tion of Blue Grass Seed, by B. O. Hite; Tests to Determine the Bljpect of Tem¬ 
perature and Time of Exposure upon Germination of Cotton Seed, by M, E. 
Woodbridge and R. E. McDonald; Italian Red Clover Seed, by A. J. Pieters; 
and A Method to Determine Whether Seed Is That of the Annual or of the 
Biennial White Sweet Clover, by A. J. Pieters and L. W. Kepliart. 

Among papers given at the fifteenth annual meeting were Some Experiments 
with a New Substratum Used in Gemination Testing with Observations on 
Moisture Relations, by B. F. Hopkins; A Preliminary Report on Blue Grass 
Germination, by E. H. Toole; The Germination of Kentucky Blue Grass Seed 
In Blotters, Bell Jars, and Petri Dishes, by W. L. Goss; The Testing of Brome 
Grass and Wheat Grass Seeds, by O. A. Stevens; The Problems of a Commer¬ 
cial Seed Analyst, by W. 0. Pfaender; Safeguards in Gard^i Seed Business, 
by L. H. Vaughan; Difficulties Encountered by Field Seedsmen in Securing 
Clean Seeds, by G. S. Green; Cooperation between Seed Trade and Analysts, 
by W. L. Oswald; Testing Lawn Grass Seed Mixtures, by M. T. Munn; and 
Extension Work in Indiana with Weeds and Seeds, by A. A. Hansen. . 

The influence of mannrliig on the weed flora of arable land, K. Wabino- 
TON (Jour, Ecology, ifl (1924), No. 1, pp. iii-iflg; abs. in Botham$ted Ewpt. 
jffarpenden Rpt 1921^1922, pp. 32, S3 ).—Examinations were made of the weed 
species present on the variously fertilized plats of fields at Rotbamsted 
cropped continuously for a considerable period with winter wheat (Broadbalk 
field), spring barley (Hoos field), and mangels (Barn field). 

The chief factors whidh determine the dominant iq;»ecies appear to be the 
crop and the methods of cultivation, the most important weeds being Quite 
different in the three fields. Winter fallowing influences the weed flora very 
noticeaby. However, in the event of any serious deflclency, such as an ill* 
adequate nitrogen supply or a prolonged application of ammoxfinm ealts only, 
the fertiliser treatm^t becomes the prime factor and the flora ipdergose 
modiflcation of a similar nature, Irraiqiective of the methods of mditivatlm^. 
In such cases a perennial type such as Mquisctum arveme^ TussUago 
or Cirsium arvm»e was invariably predominant . r , . 
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prc»#«eMoii la CMUfonda, H. A. JoHna (OaHfomia Sta, €iro, B6B 
pp* P)«-^liiforiiiatl 0 D of a general nature is pres«ited regarding 

cilmatic and aoll reQnirements* seasons of production, raising of young plants, 
varieties, field planting and culture, harvesting and grading, and control of 
insect and disease pests. 

Quality la caaned sweet corn as affected by rartety and degree of ma¬ 
turity, 0. A* Maooon (Ooftaer, $8 U9B4), No, It, //, pp. iid-iiP).—Investiga¬ 
tions carried on by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry with 15 sweet 
com varieties failed to show any significant varietal differences in the quality 
of the canned product provided the ears were harvested at the proper stage of 
maturity. The age of the ears utilized in the experiment was accurately de¬ 
termined by labeling at the initial appearance of silk. Weighings made at 5- 
day intervals showed the average gross weight of the ears Of the 15 sweet corns 
to increase up to the twenty-fifth day, after which it remained practically 
constant. The percentage of cut corn, on the other hand, continued to increase 
even to the 30-day stage. 

A puncturing apparatus designed by the author for studying the changes in 
tougimess of the kernels in relation to the stage of maturity showed conspicuous 
varietal differences. As indicated in tests repeated at 5-day intervals beginning 
with the tenth day following the commencement of silking, the kernels of 
certain varieties, for example, Country Gentleman and Kelly Hybrid, were 
found to be consistently more resistant to puncture than were those of other 
varieties, namely, Golden Bantam, Dreer Golden Giant, etc. In all varieties 
the increase in toughness progressed rapidy. 

Chemical determinations showed that up to the fifteenth day following the 
appearance of silk the total sugars Increase progressively, then decrease 
sharply, followed by a less rapid decrease to the thii*tieth day, the end of the 
observations. Contrary to expectation, the sugar changes were similar for 
all varieties, including the field forms, Irrespective of the earliness or lateness 
of the variety. 

Canning tests of all varieties at age Intervals of 5 days, beginning at the 
fifteenth day and continuing up to the thirtieth, showed that, with the possible 
exception of Golden Bantam, Dreer Golden Giant, Morse Golden Cream, Crosby, 
and Hickok Improved, all varieties were too immature at the fifteenth day to 
yield a product of desired consistency. At the twentieth day all varieties were 
in proper condition, and at the twenty-fifth all varieties except a few of the 
very latest sort were well past prime canning condition. Apparently there was 
a definite brief period of about 6 or 7 days when the sweet corns were in con¬ 
dition to yield a prime canning product Quality in canned corn is believed 
to d^end not so much upon variety as upon the stage of maturity and prompt¬ 
ness with which handled. 

Tomato production in Caltfomia, J. T. Rosa (CaUfomia 8ta, Giro. P6S 
(1928), pp, 19, figOn 6).—This circular presents general information on the im¬ 
portance of the tomato growing industry In California, location of the pro¬ 
ducing region (fiiolce of sites, rotations, production of plants, field culture. 
Irrigation, harvesting, varieties, seed production, and control of pests. 

A studir of ipfowth im amnitter shoota of the apple with special consider* 
atlon of llio HMo of oarhohydratea and nilarogen, B. M. Habwt {Oregon Sta. 
Bta. jm <l^)i pp. fge. tf).—That ringing, d^liatloii, and rln^ng i^us 
dafollatloii of young apple shoots imults In peculiar growth and intomal 

and diemlcal studies at the station. 
The 80 of Gteuo and (Spittenburg) resulted in a 

was ma^ by control shoots. Borne shoots, on 
the hy the ttng^ treatment Defollatlan retarded 
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development In all three varieties, and defellatioii plw Jiingiiiir resisted In the 
practical cessaticm of growth. Xlefoiiation accelerated or retarded growth an- 
cording to the stage of development of the shoots at the time of treatment 
and, to some extent, according to the iK>rttoii of the shoot treated. Besponae 
of shoots to ringing also varied according to the time of treatment. lSarl:i^ in 
the season ringing retarded growth, later accelerated, and finally retarded 
again, Defoliation and ringing had reciprocal effects, namely, when ringing 
accelerated growth, defoliation, tinder the same conditions, nearly always 
retarded growth, and vice versa. Observations upon the regeneration of the 
basal portions, the area below the girdle or defoliated region, showed maxi* 
mnm regeneration in those shoots subject to a combination of ringing and 
defoliation. Measurements taken at frequent intervals of the growth devfdoi)* 
ment of untreated Grimes and Arkansas Black shoots showed a rapid initial 
rate, followed by a long period of very slow change. 

Chemical analysis of the tip, middle, and basal portions of shoots gathered 
at intervals throughout the season showed consistent and uniform changes 
in accordance with the time gathered. Even in untreated shoots relatively 
large cliemical differences were found between the tip, middle, and basal 
portions. Water soluble solids, phloridxin, and soluble and insoluble nitrogen, 
those substances which npimally decrease throughout the season, were 
always most abundant in the tip regions and least abundant toward the 
base. Conversely, substances such as insoluble solids, sugars, polysaccharids, 
and total carbohydrates, tending to increase during the season, were least 
abundant in the tip and most abundant in the basal portion. As compared 
with normal shoots, there was found in the upper portions of defoliated 
shoots an increased percentage of water soluble solids, phloridein, and nltro* 
gen and a decrease of insoluble solids, sugars, starch, pentosans, total poly* 
saccharids, total carbohydrates, and the cjirbohydrate nitrogen ratio. The 
chemical changes occurring in the bases of the defoliated slioots dilTered from 
those of the upper defoliated portion only in being less in degree. The dieml* 
cal changes produced by ringing were In the upper portion of the shoot the 
reverse of those resulting from defoliation, that Is to say, water soiuble 
solids, phloridsin, and nitrogen were decreased, while insoluble solids such as 
sugars, starch, and pentosans were increased. The most striking chmnical 
changes were produced as a result of ringing plus defoliation. In this case 
the responses of the upper portion of the shoot were the same in quality, 
however, as those noted above for defoliation. Oarhohydiates were probably 
the limiting factor to growth in these shoots, since their content of water 
and nitrogen was the highest. Chemical analyses of the basal portion of 
shoots representing the various treatments showed that the changes produced 
were all of the same quality as the responses mentioned for defoliatloii and 
ringing plus donation. In order of decreasing quantity these are (i) ring* 
ing plus defoliation, (2) ringing, (3) defoliation, and (4) no treatment, ar* 
rani^ in the same ordmr as the regenerative activities of the bases. 

The of Hie prlnislpal nutrients* by the grape, B. BAdAfP 

(Amt. ioole Kail Apr, MmtpetUer, n, per,, 11 Kp. 4, pp« AH* 

study of the results of analyses of the leaves, shootai, and fmit gailiseed 
at regular intervals thi^glnmt the growing seasmi indicated tbid: 
seatcmal changes oecUr In the requirements of ihe 

parmra, the several parts of the vine varied accor^g to the mmm h4 ^ 
kitensity of their parHcular for exanq^te^ at 

:;ii^de special' use lOf "Mine giica|'Mtiri;:lesS'. of ntagnesit^, 

MHUiik; while at the eame thue Hie ihfuits ue^ 

'HiO': iihiO'-hs' 
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used slowly at drst» bot at tbe time of blosBomiiig tlie rate of ase became mueb 
more rapid than that of potaacAum and magnesitim. The use of potaasinm is 
Quite large at the floweriug season, becoming almost negative in midsummer 
and strong again at the end of the season. The rate of use of magnesium was 
found to be Quite constant 

In conclusion, it is pointed out that lime is not only the dominant alkalinity 
for fruit formation, but also is the dominant need of the leaves in their full 
stage of activity. It is emphasised that the fact that the soil contains an 
abundant supply of potassium does not signify that this material is present In 
an available form. Fertiilsati<m practices should assure an abundant mipply 
of nitrogen throughout the season, of phosphoric acid at the b^inning of 
growth, and of available potassium both at the beginning and the end of the 
season. 

Longevity of the olive, Q. Savastano (Ann. R. 8taz. 8per. Agrumio. e Fruttic. 
Aoireaie, 7 (192$), pp. 71SS, pis. 5).—In this abundantly illustrated paper the 
author, after discussing the unusualiy long life of the olive tree, points out 
certain growth structures whereby old and decrepit trees often regenerate 
themselvea Sprouts may arise from the vicinity of the roots or from stubs of 
broken limbs. In addition, nlpple-like protuberances consisting of new organic 
tissue and bearing adventitious buds and roots, sometimes occur on the main 
trunk and if separated therefrom are capable of developing into new trees 

Quarantine procedure to safeguard the introduction of citrus plants: A 
system of aseptic plant propagation, W. T. Swingle, T. R. RobinboN| and E. 
May, jk. (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Dept. Circ. 299 (1924), pp. 15, figs. 13). —The equip¬ 
ment, methods of technique, and general precautions observed in the introduc¬ 
tion, propagation, and dissemination of newly introduced citrus plants are out¬ 
lined. 

FOBESTBY. 

Reforestation, C. L. McNaby et al. (17. 8. Senate, 68. Cong., 1. Sees., Rpt. 28 
(1924), pp. This is a report of the findings of the Select Committee on Re¬ 
forestation of the U, S, Senate. The material presented was obtained in a 
nation-wide survey of the forest situation in the United States, in which an 
effort was made to ascertain the extent of the timber supply, the present status 
of the lumber industry, and the need of reforestation. 

Forest conservation, with special reference to Michigan, R. Watson 
(Ann. Arbor: Mich, Forestry Assoc., 192$, pp. ftf, pi 1, figs. 10).—A popular 
statement of the actual condition of the Michigan forests, pointing out the ex- 
istenee of large areas of idle and waste land and presenting an urgent plea 
for intelligent reforestation. 

Ei^rliaeiitai forestry, forest protection, and timber products export 
(Goteborg: Jubilee BaMbiiion, 192$, pp. 66, figs. 19).—This pamphlet, excerpted 
from the complete catalogue In Swedish prepared in connection with the 
Jubilee Exhibition at Ooteborg, in 1923, discusses the organisation, equipment, 
and some experimental activities and accomplishments of the Swedish State 
Institute of Experimental Forestry. 

A pnmer of forestry (l*erfh, AustrMn: Dept. Education, 1921, pp. 11$, pi 
If ftga. 73),—This pamphlet, prepared under the supervision Of <1 E. Lane- 
Foole^ conservator of foreibi^ conidsts chiefly of descriptive infonnatioii upon 
the pflndj^ forest trees Of Western Autttralia. 

smA forest Ares, J. V. Hovmann and W. B. OsaoaiOB, 

(U. S. Dspi, Agr.^ Won^ Rere,, 199$, pp. tiU, pts. d),—The Important relation 
of rWdfys forest fires was shown in studies conducted at the 

Stiticm, Wash,, where It was found that fires 
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did not sprmd when the rdattve hninldlty wne abont 60 per cent. Between 
50 and 60 the rate of qiread was Slow and dangerous only tn highly In&anK 
mable materiaL Between M and 50 fl» fires gained in rigor, rarylttg from a 
few running fires to those that merely smouldered. Between 30 and 40 per 
cent fires gained headway, and below SO per cent fires soon spread beyond 
control. Grown fires occurred whM the humidity dnqq^ to 25 per coat or 
below. The instruments for determining the relatiTe humidity are discussed 
and illustrated. 

The trees ni Oallfomla, W. L. Jefboit {Berkeley, CtfK/.; Bather Chte Book¬ 
shop, I9t8, 2. ed., pp. HO, pi. 1, ftgt. 198).— This is a second edition of.the work 
previously noted (B. S. B., 22, p. 451). 

The relation of bark to diameter and volume in redwood, J. B. Psatasa- 
TOR, JB. (Jour. Fwvstry, gg (1994), No. 1, pp. 44-4B, tig. 1). —^Measurements 
taken upon virgin and second growth redwoods In Del Norte, Humboldt, and 
Mendocino Counties, Calif., Indicated that the ratio between baric thickness 
and the diameter outside of the bark at any given point is practically a era- 
slant for any group of treea The character of the site had little apparent 
effect on this ratio, which averaged 15 per cent at breast height Advancing 
up the trunk the ratio gradually diminished to 10 per cent at three-fourths 
total height Locality, crown class, or age up to 100 years bad no significant 
effect on the ratio. In virgin timber the bark ratio at breast height was 
approximately 13 per cent The bark volume was estimated at 27 per emit 
of the total volume of the bole, or 37 per cent of the wood volume from the 
grmind to the tip. 

The white cedar of the Dismal Swamp, A. Akebuan (Fa. BteJe Foreeter, 
Foreetry Pub. SO (19SS), pp. 91, pl». 8). —^Information obtained as a result of 
cooperative invesUgations carried on by the States of Virginia and North 
Carolina and the D. S. D. A. Forest Service concerning the silvics of white 
cedar (Olumaeoyparii thyoides) as grown in the Dismal Swamp area is 
presented. 

HeasuremoitB indicated that pure s^ds attain their most mtisfactmry 
development at about 80 years of age. Because of unusual tolerance to crowd¬ 
ing, yields in pure stands are unusually large despite the relatively small else 
of individual treea White cedar wood, because of its lightness, easy working 
characters, and nnasoal durability under moist conditions, is in great demwad 
for the manufacture of buckets, tubs, etc Gmieral observations on reproduc¬ 
tion following cutting led to the suggestion that two vigorous seed trees should 
be left per acre. In respect to the agricultural value of the cedar swamps, 
it is believed that at the present time the land is much more valuable Sse. 
timber growing. A volume table for white cedar is presented. 

The cork oak iu Tunis, F. DfinoEBBE (Le OMne-Liige eu TuuMe. TugUe: 
Dir. Cdn. Apr., CSm- et CoUm., Dir, ForSte, 19a, pp. 80, pL i).—Oenmnl Infsr- 
matlon Is i^resented oQnoerning the dlMaribution of the forests, methods oeeployud 
in gathering bark, protection fRHn forest fins, and utilisation of the coric. 

Produettoa of maple strap and sugar, A. H. Bbtau, W. F. HonaAStii, apd 
S. F. Shubwoob (D. 8. Dept. Apr., Farmen* BuL 1888 (IMS), pp. 35, Apt. U)^ 
This bnlletiii Is a revtslon of and snpwsedes Farmers* Bulletin 516 (S. B 
28> 1^ 844),' 

Austrian and OseriiosiomA lanfiber and woodsroefciaf IndtaOMiAt A 
^Fosrm, W. Jl Foam, and 0. M. BATunat (U. B. D«|M. pom.. Bur. 

Dim. Com., Trodo Itpom. JM188 pp. 

',j|Utinatlon^ on-ttri Iniaher iadoriXTAud allied^ trades.. 
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mSMm OF FLAVTS. 

Hhe dissemittaHon of plant diaeasea hy aeedU C. R. Obton (Abs. in Phyto- 
pathologyf 12 (1922), No* i, p* 54 ),—^Attention is called to tlie numerous dis¬ 
eases of crop plants that are disseminated upon or within the seed 

Soil temperatnrea obtained under a steam pan^ N. R. Hunt and F. Q. 
0*DoNNKLt (Ahi, in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. 5S).—An investigation 
is reported of soil temperatures under a steam pan, and the results indicate 
that the temperatures varied with the soil type and condition and with the 
condition of the steam, whether wet or dry. Steaming for 75 minutes under a 
pan raised the soil temperature to near the boiling point for a depth of 7 
in. or more with steam at 90 lbs. pressure. 

lioaf roU« mosaic, and certain other related diseases in Idaho, 0. W. 
Hunqbrfobi) (Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 3, pp. 133-139, pi. i).—A detailed 
account is given of investigations conducted by the author on leaf roll, mosaic, 
russet dwarf, and calico, preliminary accounts of which have been noted 
previously (E. S. R., 45, p. 240; 47, p. 749; 49, p. 745). 

Stores on plant cancers, IV, M. Levins (Ab». in Pythopathology, 12 
(1922), No, 1, p. 56 ).—Continuing previous work (K. S. R., 48, p. 843), an ac¬ 
count is given of the effect of inoculating various quantities of different dilu¬ 
tions of Baoterium iumefaoiens into the tobacco plant. The results indicate 
that a smaller number of bacteria favorably lodged in tissue capable of response 
would produce a crown gall equal in size to that produced by a larger number. 
The size of the crown gall Is held to be dependent upon the region of inocula¬ 
tion and the vitality of the host rather than on tlie number of bacteria causing 
the Infection. 

Studies of crown gall, A. J. Rikeb (Aha. in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 
1, pp. 55, 56 ).—Studies of crown gall on tomatoes and raspberries produced 
by an organism isolated from the black raspberry have shown that no standard 
varieties of red or black raspberries are strikingly resistant to the disease. On 
the tomato infection was secured only through wounds and at temperatures 
below 30* C, (86* P.)* 

Some morphological responses of the host tissue to the crow^ gall or¬ 
ganism, A. J. Rikeb (Jour. Agr. [17. 8.}, 26 (1923), No, 9, pp. 425-436, 

pU. 6 ).—In a previous paper (E. S. R., 50, p. 42) an account was given of inoc¬ 
ulation studies of crown gall on tomato stems. In the present contribution the 
author reports further studies on the response of the tissues of the host to the 
organism, and descriptions are given of secondary tumors and tumor strands 
which are produced. 

The crown gall bacteria were consistently found in an intercellular position, 
and the bacteria appeared to be associated with a change in neighboring ceils 
which was manifested in various ways. The bacterial stimulus is said to ap¬ 
parently attract the dividing nuclei to the adjacent part of the cell and thus 
to disturb the x>olarity of the cell. 

The maimer of cell division in the early stages is said to indicate the source 
of the stimulus and the position of the bacteria. In older galls this re^tion did 
not appear so clear. The younger galls appeared to be composed of groups 
of sheaths or strands of tumor tissue surrounding invaded intercellular spaces. 

Tumor strands Md sscoudary tumors were secured only when the Inoculation 
puncture made tn the region of elongation close behind the condensed 
buds of such plaiitB sis snnlk>wer, sweet pea, and tobacco. The elongation of the 
Int^iedes tn the osndsi^^ hud shove the puncture was found to be of very 
great Ini^poiisu^^ In tSie sep^arioh of the secondary galls from the point of 
punetura A heavy hiodiiarion of growing region prevented tlm expansion 
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of the iiiteriiodes. No evidence was found to indicate that secondary tumors 
and tumor strands invade the normal tissues. They are considered to be part 
of tlie primary gall which was carried up by the elongation of the Invaded 
region. The si)eciallzed tumor tissue found in secondary galls is believed to 
develop independent of any 1 ‘elation to the primary galls. 

Additional hosts for Bacterium solanacearum, F. A. Wolf (Vhytopa- 
thology, 12 (1922), No, 2, pp, 98, 99). —^l^he author reports having repeatedly 
isolated In the laboratory and studied for a number of years strains of B. 
solanacearum from tlie soy bean, dahlia, and cosmos. 

Experimental evidence relating to the nature of the mosaic virus, J. 
Johnson (Ahs. in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. 52), —As a result of 
studies made In which temperature and humidity were controlled, the author 
believes that the evidence secured is opposed to the enzymatic theory of mosaic, 
while at the same time the data are believed to favor i)arasitic hypt^thesls. 

Alkaloidal content of Daturas aHected by mosaic injury, E. E. Stanfokd 
and E. D. Davy (Science, 58 (192$), No. 1509, pp. 450, 451). —Analyses of both 
green-stemmed and purple-stemmed plants of Datura stramonimn showed a con¬ 
siderably higher alkaloidal content from mosaic plants than from normaf ones. 

Data relative to the germination of aeciospores, urediniospores, and 
teliospores of Puccinia coronata, G. R. Hoiokner (Ahs. in Phytopathology, 12 
(1922), No. 2, p. 108), —The author claims that aecio.sporcs from herbarium spe¬ 
cimens of Khamnus were not viable after a period of 107 days from the date of 
collection. Urediiilospores from licrbarium specimens of oats proved to be 
viable as long as 87 days after the date of collection. Unprotected' uredinio- 
spores lost their viability within 22 days with a minimum temperature of 
—27° F. and a maximum of 42°. When protected with a range of temperature 
similar to the above, these spores remained viable as long as 44 days. Exposed 
to light they lo.st their germination wltliin 23 days. When in the dark they 
remained viable as long as 79 days at temperatures ranging from 29 to 80°. 
Teliospores developed on oat seedlings in the greenhouse and not afforded a 
period of overwintering did not germinate. 

Miscellaneous studies with crown rust of oats, G. U. lIoisuNEii in 

Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 2, p, 108), —^The author claims that uredinio- 
spores home on the surface of oats seed do not offer a ready means of infecting 
seedlings developed from these seeds. No perennial mycelium capable of pro¬ 
ducing a new crop of urediiilospores after overwintering was found under 
Minnesota conditions. Urediiilospores were not found to remain viable over 
winter on bats, nor did continued production take place. The situation regard¬ 
ing the occurrence of wild grasses was not determined. Environmental factors 
were found to influence the development of the rust on oats as well as the 
rate of pustule formation. Etiolation brought about the early formutlou of 
telia on oat seedlings. The appearance of telia on seedling oat leaves is not 
considered a reliable basis fo** determining resistance of oat varieties. 

The take*all disease of cereals and grasses, H. S. Kieby (Phytopathology, 
12 (1922), No, 2, pp, 66 - 68 , pis, S, figs, 3 ). —A detailed account is given of in¬ 
vestigations on the take-all disease of wheat, the occurrence of which lu New 
York has been previously noted (E. S. R., 44, p. 343). Subsequent studies have 
proved the Identity of this disea^ with that occurring in Europe and Australia 
caused by the fungus Ophioholus cariceti. Inoculation experiments have shown 
that the fungus attacks wheat, barley, rye, and one or more species of the wild 
grasses, Agropyron, Bromus, Elymus, Pestuca, Hordeum, Hystrlx, Lollum, and 
Philarls. None of the 54 varieties of wheat tested in the greenhouse shewed 
any marked degree of resistance to the disease. 
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The most promising methods of control were believed to be the practice of 
4- to 5-year rotations, eradicating wild grass and volunteer grain which may 
act as hosts, discontinuing the practice of returning wheat stubble in manure 
for three years preceding the planting of wheat, cleaning the wheat seed thor¬ 
oughly to remove all bits of straw, and discontinuing the practice of liming 
the soil Immediately before planting wheat. 

Occurrence of Tylenchus dipsaci on alfalfa In Oregon, M. B. McKay 
{Ahs- in rhptopatholoffy, 12 (1022), No. 2, p. 105). —The occurrence of T. 
dipsaci on diseased alfalfa jdaiits is reported. In addition, this nematode is 
known to occur on clover and strawlierries and has been found causing con¬ 
siderable damage to these plants in both irrigated and nonirrigated regions. 

A new disease of asparagus, M. T. Cook (Abs. in Phytopathology, 12 
(1922), No. 1, p. 40). —A disease of asparagus characterized by brownish le¬ 
sions on the stem and a heavy infection with Fusarium sp. is reported. 

Celery mosaic, U. F. Poolk (Phytopathology, 12 (1022), No. 3, pp. 151-154, 
pi. 1, fig. 1). —A description is given of a inosaU* disease of celery observed on 
diiterent varieties grown in New Jersey. 

Further evidence of insect dissemination of bacterial wilt of corn, F. 
V. Hand and L. C. (Jabu (Science, 59 (1924), A'o. 1516, pp. 67-69). —In a pre¬ 
vious publication (R S. It., 45, p. 352) an account was given of the authors’ 
studies of the bacterial wilt of corn due to Aplanohacier stewarii, in which soil 
and seed transmission of the disease were discussed. Some evidence was 
found that indicated transmission through the seed. Later studies are said to 
indicate that tlie sec<»ndary spread of the wilt during the growing season Is due 
to flea beetles, especially Chaetocmema pulicaria and V. denticnlata. While 
it was not definitely settled, there Is believed to be evidence that is strongly 
in favor of the theory that the sporadic npiiearance of the early cases of wilt 
is due to the southern corn rootworin (iJkibrotica 12-punctata). 

Studies on corn rust, G. F. WEPEii (Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 2, pp. 
89-97, figs, S). —In conned ion with studies on corn rust (Puacinia sorghi) data 
were obtained on (1) the relation of temperature to germination of uredlniu- 
spores, (2) the relation ot temperature to infection by urediniospores, (3) 
mode of host penetration in uredlnlal infection, (4) overwintering of uredluio- 
spores, and (5) relative susceptibility of corn species. It was found that the 
minimum, optiiinmi, and maximum temperatures for germination of uredinio¬ 
spores of corn rust are 4, 17, and 32®, C., respectively. The optimum tempera¬ 
ture for infection is about IS** (04.4® F.). The germ tubes are able to enter the 
stomata of the corn plant either with or without the formation of appressoriu. 
in the vicinity of Madison, Wis., during the winter of 11)19-20, ureiliniospores 
did not overwinter. There are said to be rather definite differences in susepti- 
bllity to the rust in the different species of corn. 

Habits of the cotton root rot fungus, O. J, King (Jour. Agr. Research [U. 
S.}, 26 (1928), No. 5, pp. 405-418, pis. 7, figs. 4).—The results are given of a 
study made in the i?alt lliver and Gila Valleys of Arizona of the cotton root 
fungus Ozonium omnivorum, particular attention being paid to its occurrence on 
alfalfa. 

In alfalfa fields the disease is said to spread radially and to form almoot 
perfect circles, the more recent activity being defined by the ring of recently 
wilted plants on the circumference. The author reports the occurrence of 
conidial mats, such as have been described by Duggar (B. S. B., 36, p. 146), 
and with but few exceptions these are said to appear only in close proximity to 
the plants that have most recently succumbed to the disease. The chief requi¬ 
sites for fructification of the fungus are said to be a heavy type of soil with a 
dense cover crop and humid weather, accompanied by intermittent rainfall. 
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Tbe rate of enlargement of regular elrcleB in alfalfa fields is said to have 
been about 8 meters (26.24 ft.) Increase in diameter per year. In cotton fields 
regular circles Increased In diameter about 9 meters in 50 days. The be¬ 
havior of the root rot in alfalfa fields is said to resemble that of fungus fairy 
rings in spreading radially, in areas becoming free from the disease, and in 
the formation of fruiting bodies about the ring of most recent activity. 

Saturating the soil with formaldehyde solution around the centers of infec¬ 
tion was tried and found to be an effective means of control. 

Cotton wilt a seed-borne disease, J. A. Elliott in Phytopathology, 

12 (1922), No. 1, pp. 50, 51). —From a study of cotton seed dellnted with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acltl and afterwards strongly surface sterilized with cor¬ 
rosive sublimate, the author concludes that cotton wilt due to Fuaariuvi vasin- 
feotwm is carried by the seed. 

Comparative susceptibility of European and American varieties of en¬ 
cumbers to bacterial wilt, S, P. Doolitixe {Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. S, 
pp. 14S->146). —^As a result of inoculation exjieriinents, it was found that the 
European varieties of cucumbers showed a much greater iiercentnge of wilt 
infection than the American varieties. It was also noted that tlie European 
varieties were extremely susceptible to the hot, dry weather prevailing during 
the summer. 

Cercospora leaf spot of eggplant, O. (Jr. Welles (Phytotmthology, 12 
(1922), No. 2, pp. 61-65, 2). —A d€>scriptlon is given of a di.sease of €*gg- 

plants appearing in the Philippine Islands that is attributed to (\ mclongenae 
n. sp. The disease was readily controlled by spraying with Bordeaux mixture, 
but as the yield was not appreciably increased it was doubted wliether the 
treatment would prove commercially profitable. 

Bacterial root rot of horse-radish in New Jersey, It. F. Pckile (A6a in 
Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. —A bacterial root rot of horse-radish 
is said to cause from 4 to 28 per cent of loss on truck farms near Newark, N. J. 
Cutting off an Inch or so at each end of tbe roots at the time of planting 
and treating with corrosive sublimate and formaldehyde are said to reduce 
loss due to this cause. 

Downy mildew^: A transit disease of lettuce, O. K. K. Link (.46^. in Phy¬ 
topathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, pp. 48, 49). —Tiie author reports <ihservmg in the 
market lettuce shipments from (California, New York, Texas, and Washington 
infected with downy mildew caused by Uremia lactuvae. 

Pathogenicity of Macrosporium parasiticom, N. O. TiiX)Douo (Ahn. in Phy¬ 
topathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. SO). —It Is stated that. A/. paraHitieum Is found 
repeatedly in Wisconsin on onions, where it apparently causes distinct lesions 
on leaves and sterna Investigations seems to indicate that tlie fungus is 
capable of acting Independently as an aggressive parasite. 

An Important disease of onions in Porto Rico, U. A. Touo (Porto Hieo 
Dept. Ayr. and Labor Sta, Oirc. 71 (1928), SpanUth ed,, pp. 6, fig. 1). —A serious 
disease of onions in Porto Rico is described. Examinations of infected ma¬ 
terial showed the presence of the fungus Maoronporium paraeiticum, as well as 
of a number of sucking Insects. It was not determined which was the primary 
cause of the trouble. Spraying with nicotin solutions is said to have con* 
trolled the insects, but no treatment was found successful tor combating the 
fungus. 

jTlie relation of rain to the formaldehyde treatment of onion smut, C. 
i', GneooKY (Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. S, pp. 155, 166).—Attention Is 
called to the effect of frequent rains on the leacliing away of the formald^iyde 
from farrows in which onion seed had been planted. 
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YeUow dwarf of potatoes, M. P. Babbus and 0. C. Chupp {Phytopathology, 
12 {1922), No, S, pp, 12S—lS2f pl^. 2, fig, 1 ).—A disease of potatoes is described 
that has appeared in a number of localities In New York. The most marked 
.diaracterletice of the disease are a dwarfing and yellowing of the plants and 
often the production of small tubers that are sometimes conspicuously cracked. 
The flesh of the tubers is discolored with rusty brown specks. Infected tubers 
are said to be worthless for table use or for seed. The cause of the disease 
and methods of control have not been determined. 

Btem rot diseases of sweet potatoes in New Jersey, M. T. Cook and F. 11. 
Poole (Aba. in PhytopatMogy, 12 {1922), No, 1, p, 51).—Stem rots of sweet 
potatoes caused by Fusarium hyperoxysporium and F, hatatis are said to be 
abundant in New Jersey. The Big Stem varieties are reported to be more 
resistant to stem rot than tlie smaller-slem varieties, and the Big Stem Jersey 
strains develoj^ed from siirouts were found to vary in resistance to the stem 
rot disease. 

Nonparasitic leaf spots of tobacco, J. Johnson (AOs. in Phytopathology, 
12 {1922), No, 1, p. 52 ).—Attention Is ealitnl to a variety of spot diseases com¬ 
monly designated as rust. Tliese are said to be due to an inherent physiolog¬ 
ical predi8iK>sition li» spotting, to unbalanced nutrition, to absorption of toxic 
agents, and t(» toxic agents ajiplied externally. 

A leaf*spot disease of tobacco (^.aused by Phyllosticta uicotiana, F. A. 
Wolf {Phytopathology^ 12 {1922), No. 2, pp, 99'-101 ),—A brief description is 
given of a leaf siK»t of tobacco which is due to a species of Phyllosticta, the 
.siKJcific identity of which was not determined. It Is stiid to differ somewhat 
from P, tabaci occurring in Italy and Is very different from Phoma nicotianao 
from France. It Is thought possible that tite fungus may l>e identical with 
Phylloniicta nicoiiana, the ty[>e material of whloh is said to have been lost. 

Preliminary report on a study of the wildfire disease of tobacco, 0. M. 
Slaoo (Abs, <n Phytopathology, 12 {1922), No, 1, pp, 51, 52 ),—Studies were car¬ 
ried on of the wildfire disease of tobacco caused by Bacterium talnwum, and 
comparisons were made between the ♦)rganlsm8 as described by Wolf and Fos¬ 
ter (K. S. K., IIS, p. IfM)) and that occurring In northern tobacco fields. The 
diseases are believed to be identical, but ilie organisms differ In a few mor¬ 
phological characters. 

A new Alternaria spot of tomatoes in California, B. 1)ougi.a8 {Phytopa- 
thoiogy, 12 {1922), No, S, pp. 146-liS, fig. J).— A dt^criptitm is given of a spot¬ 
ting of tomato fruit that is considered distinct frtaii otlier forms of tomato 
diseases previously reiKirted in Califoniia. The fungus, which appeared to be 
distinct from any knowm sixHdes, was Isolated, and im>culation exi>eriments 
proved it was the cause of the siK»tting. Sind ting also occurred on detached 
leaves of a number of varietle.s of tomatoes when placed in moist chambers 
and sprayed wdtii suspension of spores. 

The decay of various vegetables and fruits by different species of 
lihiEopus, L, L. Habteb ami J. Weimeb {Abs, in Phytopathology, 12 {1922), 
No, 1, p, SO ),—A report is given of a study of tlie susceptibility of 27 different 
hosts to infection by a numl)er of species of Rhlzopus. R. microsporus and R, 
ohinenHs infected only a few of the hosts, while R, tritioi, R, nodosus, R, 
maydis, R, delomar, R, oryzae, and R, arrhizus are more vigorous parasites 
under artificial conditions than R, nigricans, R, refiexus, R, r nerosporus, and 
R» artooarpi, which represent the low-temperature group. R> nigricans is con¬ 
sidered the predominating species causing decay of vegetables and fruits in 
storage and on the market* 

'I’he pnrsuOUnm of bastard toadflax (Oomandra pallida), D. F. Fisher 
(Aha in Ph^opathoiogy, IB (1922), No, 2, p. Jd4).—This plant, In addition to 
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being parasitic on apple roots, has als<j been found on the roots of ttie peach 
and upon sagebrush, lupine, and j^arrow. 

Susceptibility of apple rootstocks to black root rot, F. D. Fbommk (Abtt, 
in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, pp. 54, 55).—^Apple trees on seedling roots 
inoculated with Xylaria sp. produced infection and death of three-fourths of 
the trees within a period of three years. Similar trees on Northern Spy 
roots were found to be more resistant. 

Origin of apple-blotch cankers, M. W. Garunek (Ahs. in Phytopathology, 
12 (1922), No. 1, p. 55).—Observations of blotch (PhylloMcia aoUtaria) on 
Northwestern Greening in Indiana are said to have shown that a very high 
percentage of the twig cankers occur at leaf scars, and the crossing over of the 
fungus from the leaf to the twig was repeatedly noted. Cultural tests, in which 
the fungus was isolated from petiole segments and leaf scars well below 
the low'er margin of a petiole lesion, arc said to indicate that the mycelium 
may grow down within the petiole and cross the absciss-layer before the 
leaf falls. Infection through bud scales is also believed to occur. 

European canker In Pacific Coa.st States, S. M. Zeller and C. K. Owens 
(Ahs. in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 2, p. 106). —The Kiiropean canker of 
apple caused by Nectria gulligena has be«»n known In Oivgon since 1918, but 
its wide distribution was not noted until after the extreme low temperatures 
experienced in December, 1919. Tlie authors rt*port as tlie hosts for this 
canker a number of varieties of apples and pears, and in addition it attacks 
Querem garyana^ Acer macrophyllum, A. circAnatum, Cornua nuttaflii^ and 
Salix sp. Attack is said to be extremely vlruUait on iiosc and Anjou pears, 
cankers from 20 to 22 in. In length being produccui in a single season. 

Third progress report on apple scab and its control in Wisconsin, G. 
W. KEirr (Aba. in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, p. 54).-^The first ascospore 
discharge was. observed at Sturgeon Bay on May 13 and the last on June 
10. Inoculations on leaves and fruit have shown Incubation periods of from 
14 to 18 days, and obsen^ations covering a number of years and Infection 
experiments have indicated that leaves and fruit of tlie varieties studied are 
much more susceptible to scab when young than In later stages of develop¬ 
ment. The upper surfaces of the leaves ordinarily became highly resistant 
before they were fully expanded, while the lower surfaces of mature leaves 
might develop a. diffuse, so(*ty type of Infection after a much prolonged 
incubation period. 

Experiments ou the use of oiled fruit wraps for the control of apple 
scald, C. Brooks, J. S. Cooley, and D. F. Fisher (Aha. in Phytopathology, 12 
(1922), No. 2, p. lOS). —It was found that apple scald could be arrested or re¬ 
duced after several months’ storage by removing the common paper wraps and 
substituting oiled paper. Likewise if the fruit was first stored in oiled paper 
scald did not result when it was repacked in common paper after as short a 
time as one month. 

An outbreak of powdery mildew (Podosphaera leucotricha) ou pears, 
D. F. Fisher (Aba. in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 2, p, 103).--The author 
reports a serious outbreak of powdery mildew on pears in the central Wash¬ 
ington frtilt districts in 1921. Twig and foliage infection was not general, 
but the attack was confined to tender water sprouts and terminals. In addi¬ 
tion, the fruit was very generally Infected, some varieties being seriously 
injured. The effect of the disease on the fruit is the production of a black 
or russeted disfiguration and In some cases a distortion of shape somewhat 
like eai% scab infection, 

on bacterial gummosls of stone fruits, J. T. Babbstt (Aba. in Phy¬ 
topathology, 12 (1922), No. 2, pp. 108, i(^4).--The disease designated as bacto- 
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rial gummosis caused by Pseudomonas cerasus has been under observation In 
California for a number of years, and It has been found to attack severely the 
apricot and less severely the cherry, and to cause considerable injury to young 
peach buds in the nurseries. It is claimed that infection may take place from 
October to May, but the greatest activity on the apricot was observed from 
January to April. I'reliiuiiiary tests indicate that the range of temperature is 
from 20 to 27® C. (68 to 80.6® F.) for optimum growth of the organism. 

£lfect of alkaline sprays on the size of sweet cherries, D. F. Fisher {Ahs. 
in Phytopatholoffv, 12 (1922), No, 2, p, iO-J).—Spraying experiments carried on 
in Oregon from 1915 to 1917 are said to have shown that cherries were dwarfed 
by the use of heavy applications of self-boiled lime sulphur and Bordeaux 
mixture. The investigation is said to Indicate that dwarfing by alkaline sprays 
Is brought about through excessive transpiration or wutcjr loss causeii by the 
destruction of the waxy bloom on the fruit. 

The dissemination of peach yellows and little peach, M. T. Cook (Phyto¬ 
pathology, 12 (1922), No. 3, pp. H0-lJf2). —This is a summary of investigations 
previously noted (E. S. R., 47, p. 249). 

A new" peach wilt disease, C. M. Haenseleu (Ahs. in Phytopathology, 12 
(1922), No. 1, pp. 5G, 57).—A veach free wilt disease due to a species of Ver- 
ticillium is re{>orted from New .lersey. (yoraparisons of the organism V. 
alboatrum from okra and eggjdant were made, but lio marked morphological 
or cultural differences w"ere noted. 

The transmission of nematode resistance in the peach, J. A. McClintock 
(i^cienve. 58 (1923}, No. 1510, pp. JfilG, 4G7 ).—The author gives an account of 
experiments carried on at the Georgia Experiment Station, in which peach 
pits from different aource.s were gnnvn and observations made on their suscep* 
libllity to nematod(' attack. The .H(K'dlings grown from Florida pits w^ere prac¬ 
tically free from root knots, and the trees produced their first crop of fruit 
in 1921. Sc?eds from these fruits w"ere again planted, and a second generation 
of Florida seedlings was obtained that w'^ere also free from root knots. 

l>ie*back of loganberry in the Northwest, S, M. Zeujcr tn Phytopa¬ 

thology, 12 (1922), No. 2, p. ./04).--Die-back of the canes of loganberry is said 
to have been very prevalent in the Northwest in 1922. The fungus (Mycosphae- 
rclla rubina) was identifitnl >vith some of the die-back, but evidence points to 
the conclusion that the canes W’ere devitalized by the extreme moist condition.^ 
to which they were subjected during the winter rather than by the effects of 
any parasitic organism. 

Leaf curl and mosaic of the cultivated red raspberry, W. H. Rankin, 
J, F. Hockey, and J. B. McCJurry (Ab.s. in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, 
p. 58). —The authors claim that thest' diseases, previously confused under the 
name yellows, are distinct and easily separable. No causal organism for either 
disease has been found. Control of mosaic may be .secured by rogulng in 
August, while rogulng for the control of leaf curl should take place as soon as 
the bushes leaf out in the sirring. 

A preliminary report on the control of raspberry anthracnose, 1^, K. 
Jones (Aba. in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, pp. 57, 58).-—Comparative 
tests of Bordeaux mixture and lime sulphur with and without various adhe¬ 
sives have shown that lime sulphur gives more satisfactory control than Bor¬ 
deaux mixture. 

Borne fig diseases, E. H, Phillips (AI>4. in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 2, 
p. 107 ).— Fig smut due to a species of Aspergillus, tSolerotinia Ubertiana caus¬ 
ing die-back, a Botrytls also causing die-back, and an undetermined fungus 
which causes a rot of fig fruits and subsequent cankers on the stems are 
enumerated. 
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Pathogenicitir of the olive-knot organism on hosts related to the olive, 
C. O. Smith in Phytopathology, 12 {1922), No, 2, p. 106),--As a result of 
extensive Inoculation experiments with the organism Paeudomonoit aavastanoi, 
the author was unable to obtain positive results except on hosts closely related 
botanically to the olive. 

Banana freckle in the Philippine Islands, H. A. Lee {Phytopathology, 12 
{1922), No, 2, pp, 101, 102, fig, 1), —^The author reports a black spotting very 
common upon the banana fruits in the public markets in the Philippines that 
is believed to be identical with the disease described by Carpenter as due to 
Phoma musao (E. S. R., 41, p. 153.) The common occurrence of banana 
freckle in the Philippines is believed to corroborate the view that the disease 
was taken to Hawaii from the Philippines, 

The relation of citrus blast to certain environmental factors, H. S. Faw¬ 
cett (Aft/?, in Phytopathology, 12 {1922), No, 2, p, 107). —^The organism {Bade- 
Hum citHputeale) which is the cause of both citrus blast and black pit is 
said to be active only in tlie rainy season during a short period in late winter 
and early spring. Studies of the occurrence of this disease are said to show 
that whenever the numl^er of rainy or cloudy days falls below normal the 
disease is mild or unimportant, and whenever the rainy or cloudy days are 
above normal the disease is severe. 

Weather and its relation to citrus scab epidemics in Alabama, G. L. 
Peltier and W. J. Frederich (Ab.^. in Phytopathology, 12 {1922), No, 1, p, 67 ).— 
The authors claim that under Alabama conditions temperatures for optinnun 
infection usually prevail during April and May. The conditions essential for 
an epidemic of disease are a late season, sufficient moisture, and the develop¬ 
ment of spring growth at the time optimum temperatures for Infection prevail. 
Under Alabama conditions a light or a bad scab year can be predicted by the 
monthly mean temperature prevailing during March, a monthly mean tem¬ 
perature below'normal being an indication of a bad scab year, while a normal 
temperature of 59° P., or above, is indicative of a light infection. 

Some notes on two cars of grapefruit from the Isle of Pines, W. T. 
Horne {Abs, in Phytopathology, 12 {1922), No. 2, p, 106), —brief report Is 
given of an inspection of grapefruit made in San Francisco in October, 1917. 
Among the blemishes noted were ru.st mite injury, tear stain, melanose, scab, 
black thrips rings, storage spot, gum spot, Diplodia stem-end rot, Phomopsis 
stem-end rot, Myriangium sp., and Bphacrostilbe cocophila. 

A Phomopsis from the Isle of Pines, W. T. Horne {Aba, in Phytopathology 
12 {1922), No, 2, p, 105), —A rei)ort is given of a species of Phomopsis collected 
from grapefruit in the Isle of Pines, the characters of which did not corre¬ 
spond exactly with P. citri described from Florida. 

A Phomopsis of citrus in California, H. S. Fawcett {Aba, in Phytopa¬ 
thology, 12 {1922), No. 2, p, 107),—A Phomopsis somewhat resembling P. citri 
known in Florida has been observed in Santa Barbara and Ia)s Angeles 
Counties, Calif. 

Acid and water content of lemon fruits at different stages of develop¬ 
ment, E. T. Baktholomeav {Aba. in Phytopathology, 12 {1922), No. 2, p, 107),— 
In connection with the study of the internal decline of lemons, the author each 
month tested fruits to determine the relative percentages of acidity and water 
content. The acidity was found to be approximately the same In both ends of 
the lemons at all stages, and It Increased from about pH 4.46 in fruits 0.75 in. 
in dian^ter to about pH 2.23 in mature fruits. The water content of the blos¬ 
som ina of the lemon is usually slightly greater than that of the stem end. 
In lemons 0.75 in. in diameter the water content is about 53 to 55 per cent, 
while that of mature fruits is about 88 to 90 per cent. 
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Internal decline of lemons, E. T. Bakthoiohew in Phytopathology, 

12 (1922), Ko. 2, p. 106). —A brief description is given of a disease that is due 
to a physiological disturbance characterized by the breaking down and drying 
out of the internal tissues, usually at the blossom end of the fruit. It is first 
noticeable in the inner layers of the white parenchymatous tissue of the rind. 
From here the disease spreads rather rapidly into the pulpy tissues below and 
they become dry and light brown in color. Usually the trouble does not api)ear 
until the fruit is about ready to pick, but then it may be found in green, 
silver, or yellow fruits, most commonly in the two latter. As much as 50 per 
cent .of tlie fruit is sometimes rendered valueless except for the by-products 
laboratory. 

Some studies relating to infection of and resistance to walnut blight, 
Pseudomonas Juglandis, C. O. Smith (Ahs. in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 
2, p. 106 ).—It i.s claimed that the leaf and catkin buds situated near blight 
lesions may have the hliglit organism on their surface before new growth 
starts. Artificial inoculation on dormant buds develops little or no infection on 
new growtl). Buds advanced so as to show green leaf tissue may be readily 
in<>culate<l. The catkins themselves become infected, and pollen from such 
catkins when shaken into Petri dishes with agar develop blight colonies. Soil 
ns a (barrier of the organism has been demonstrated, but It could not be cul¬ 
tured or cause infection after about nine days. 

Fusarium rot of gladiolus, L. M. Massey (Ahs. in Phytopathology, 12 
No. 1, p. 53). —A Fusarium rot of gladiolus, the causal organism of 
which agrees eloscdy with P. oxysporum, is reported. 

Uheiuical injuries to white pines, W. H. Snell and X. O. Howard 
in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. i. p. 59). —Injury to white pines by gases 
from tile cliiinney <»f a brickkiln for a distance of 0.25 mile is rei>orted. In 
ad<lition, tlie death of white pine trees along the roadside in New Hampshire 
was found due to the storage of barrels of calcium chlorid uucler the trees, 
some of the salt having seeped into the soil. 

The occurrence and development of pathological resin canals in the 
Coniferae, A. S. Hh<)ads (Ab/?. in Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 1, pp. 59, 
60). study has been made of the occurrence of pathological resin canal for¬ 
mations. It was found that they may he induced by injuries to the cambium 
r<?sulting from all kinds of mechanical w’ounding, attacks by various parasitic 
fungi and mistletoes, and abnormal physiological conditions of growth and 
nutrition. 

Experiments In the infection of Pinus strobus with Cronartium ribicola, 

H. H. York and W. H. Snetx (Phytopathology, 12 (1922), No. 3, pp. 148-150).— 
A preliminary account is given of inoculation experiments in which 500 potteil 
seedlings of P. ntrobus were Inoculated with freshly developed telia from 
cultivated RihcB nigrum. Infection was found to occur within 12 5 hours after 
the viable sporldla of C. ribicola reached the needles of seedlings of P. strobus 
under conditions of the experiments. 

Two important pine cone rusts and their new' cronartlal stages (Phyto¬ 
pathology, 12 (1922), No. 3, pp. 109-122, pis. 2).—Cronartium strobHinum on 
Firms heterophylla and P. palustris with its cronartial stage on Quercus gemi- 
nata, Q. virginiana, and Q, nigra is described by G. G. Hedgcock and G. G 
Hahn, and C. conigcnutn on P. chihuahuana with its cronartial form on 
Q. emoryi and Q. hypoleuoa by Hedgcock and N. R. Hunt, 

Both fungi have been transferred to other species of oaks by inoculation. 

Becords for four years on the needle blight of Pinus strobus, J. H. 
Faull (Abs. in Phytopathology, IB (1922), No. 1, pp. 58, 59).—The author re¬ 
ports that needle blight of. white pine, w'hlch has been frequently reported, 
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is Jissociatod with the killing of the roots. This is apparently due to a conibl- 
natioii of soil peculiarities and drought conditions, the root system not being 
able to supply the sudden demand for water made by the new foliage. 

Hypoxylon poplar canker, A, H. W. Povah in Phytopathology, J2 

(J922)f No, 1, p. 59), —^This canker of poplar trees is said to have occurred in 
New York, Michigan, and Maine. Often the tree is girdled, which results in 
the death of the whole upper part. A survey of a sample plat in Essex County, 
N. Y., showed 37 per cent of the trees of Populus tremuloides Infected and 27 
per cent of them killed by the disease. 

Helminthosporium heveae in Sumatra, C. I). LaRue {Aba, in Phytopa¬ 
thology, 12 (1922), No, i, p. 60), —The author reports observing this fungus on 
old trees on numerous rubber estates in Sumatra in 1919. 

The effect of heat upon the mycelium of certain structural timber de¬ 
stroying fungi within w'ood, W. H. Sneijl (Ahs, in Phytopathology, 12 {1922), 
No, 1, p, 59). —^A study made of spruce blocks infected by a number of wood- 
rotting fungi showed that heating structures affected with decay to from 47 to 
48® C., as has been suggested, w^ould not kill the fungi even in moist cotton 
weave sheds, although the drying effect would he beneficial in certain types 
of structures. 

Pulp storage in water, It. J. Blair (Aha. in Phytopathology, 12 {1022), No. 
1, p, 60). —lit is claimed that storing ground wood pulp in water will protect 
it from fungus attack much better than when the pulp is piled in sheds and 
allowed to dry out. 

The stem and bulb infesting nematode In America, G. H. GodfrItv {Aba. 
in Phytopathology, 12 {1922), No. 1, pp. 52, 5S). —The occurrence* of Tylcnchna 
dipsaci is reported in America on red clover, alfalfa, and strawberry in Oregon 
and Idaho and on daffodils in a bulb garden in Chicago. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY—ENTOMOLOaY, 

Western birds, H. W. Myers {New York: Macmillan Vo., 1922, pp. UI+S91, 
pis. 45). —In this work the author deals with the song birds of the States bor¬ 
dering the western coast and, to a lesser degree, the interior Western States. 

Birds of West Virginia: Their economic value and aesthetic beauty, I. 
H. Johnston {Charleston, W. Va.: State Dept. Ayr., 102S, pp. I?t8, pis. 2, figs. 
57). —^This work presents summarized accounts of the birds of West Virginia 
with illustrations of 40 in colors. 

Food and economic relations of North America grebes, A. WirrMORE {U. 
S. Dept, Agr. Bui. 1196 {1924), pp. 24, figs. 4). —It is pointed out that a knowl¬ 
edge of the feeding habits and general economic status of the species of grebes 
inhabiting the different sections of the United States is of importance in 
connection with the relations of these birds to tlie supply of food fishes. 
Grebes, living in ponds, lakes, and watercourses, have at times been suspected 
of being seriously detrimental to the continuance of certain valuable fishes, 
but it has been ascertained in the investigations here reported that this sus¬ 
picion is without actual foundation in fact The bulletin reports upon the 
distribution, food, and economic status of six grebes found in the United States, 
namely, the western grebe (Aechmophorus occidentalis), Holboell grebe (Colym- 
bus holboelH), homed grebe {C. auritus), eared grebe (C. nigricoUis californi^ 
CHS ), Mexican grebe (0. dominicus brachypterus), and the pled-billed grebe 
(Podilymbus podiceps,) 

N|i|eteeiith report State entomologist of Minnesota, A. G. Buooles 
State Ent, Bpt,, 19 {1921-1922) t pp, 151^ figs, ^9).—This report, covering the 
biennial period ended December 1, 1022, presents Insect notes for that period 
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(pp. 3~9) ; Preliminary Notes on the Life History and Control of the Potato 
Leafhopi>er (Empoasca mali by Ruggles and J, li. Eyer (pp. 10-14) ; 

The Red Turpentine lieetle In Itasca Park (pp. 15-21) and Effect of Physical 
Factors in the Ecology of Certain Insects in liOgs (p.p. 22-40), both by S. A. 
Graham; Derrls as a Parasiticide, by P. M. Gilmer (pp. 41-49) ; Studies on 
the Life History and Biology of PenUm hioculatUH Fab., Including Observa¬ 
tions on tile Nature of the Color Pattern, by H. H. Knight (pp. 50-96) ; 
Preliminary Notes on the Miitillidae of Minnesota with Descriptions of Three 
New Si)ecies, by O. E. Ml(‘kel (pp. 97-lBl) ; and A Synoptical Key to the 
Aphididae of Minnesota, by 0. W. Oestlund (pp. 114-151). 

Guide to the insects of Connecticut.—^IV, The Hemiptera or sucking in¬ 
sects of Connecticut, W. E. Britton et al. {Conn. State OeoL and Nat. Hist. 
Survey Bui. Si {192S), pp. 807, pis. 20. Bos. 160). —This fourth part of the work 
(E. S. R., 37, p. 765) gives tables for the identification and descriptive ac¬ 
counts of the Hemiptera known or supposed to occur in Connecticut. Of 

I, 646 species and varieties listed, representing 4S6 genera, 872 are recorded from 
the State. Descriptions of 127 forms new to science are included. The bul¬ 
letin was prepared under the direction of Britton with the cooperation of 

J. P. Abbott, A. C. Baker, H. G. Barber, W. T. Davis, D. M. DeLong, W. D. 
Funkhouser, H. H. Knight, A. Maxson. H. Osborn, H. M. Parshley, E. M. 
Patch, L. A. Stearns, J. K. de la Torre-Bueno, E. P. Van Duzee, and H. F. 
Wilson. 

Observations on the life histories of the cotton stainer bugs of the genus 
Dysdercus and on their economic importance in the Southern Provinces 
of Nigeria, A. W. J. Pomeroy and D. Goi.mNO {Niperia Apr. Dept. Ann. Bui. 
2 {102S), pp. 23-58). —This is a report of studies of the life history and habits 
of I). superstitiosuH Fab. and of natural enemies and control measures. ^luch 
of the data is presented in tabular form. 

The three-handed grape leaf hopper and other leaf hoppers injuring 
grapes, G. A. Runner and C. 1. Buss (Jour. Apr. Research [U. *8.], 26 (1923), 
No. 9, pp. il9-i2i, pis. 2).— This is a preliminary report of studies commenced 
In 1910 of the leafhopper fauna on grape, which has covered localities extending 
from the Hudson River Valley section to the Lake Michigan grape belt, and 
particularly the Sandusky, Ohio, region. Most of the hoppers occurring in 
this region belong to the genus Erythroneura, of which seven forms are men¬ 
tioned, the three-handed grape leafhopper {E. tricincta cymhium McA.) being 
the most common and injurious form in commercial grape-growing regions 
west of Cleveland. This form in the regions of its greatest abundance com¬ 
prises a larger proportion of the hopper population on thick-leaved grapes 
such as Concord and Catawba than on thin-leaved grapes such as Delaware, 
Clinton, and wild Vitis vulpina. 

“ Other varieties of B. tricincta, notably tricincta Fitch and calycula McAtee, 
show exactly the opposite habit, occuring rather commonly on wild V. vulpina, 
Clinton, and other thin-leaved cultivated grapes, but being practically absent 
from varieties such as Concord and Catawba. Varieties tricincta and calycula, 
in both of which the anterior crossband overlaps the base of the scutellum, 
intergrade; are very much more widely distributed geographically than cytn- 
Mum, with known range including Connecticut, Tennessee, and Kansas; and 
occur In much smaller numbers than cymMum. This ecological difference be- 
twe^ cymhium and tHoinctarcalycuUi explains the apparent contradiction be¬ 
tween our results and those reported by Hartzell in 1912 (E. S. R., 27, p. 157). 

The three-banded grape leafhopper caused severe injury in 1920 and was 
about as numerous and destructive in 1921 and 1922. Notes are given on Its 
— 5 
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distribution, life history and seasonal history, and control measures, with a 
description of the adult. Control experiments with several of the species 
occurring in northern Ohio vineyard districts are said to have given results 
not significantly different from those reported by previous workers. Spraying 
was not effective against adults, but must be directed against the nymphs. A 
nlcotin spray at a strength of 1 to 1,2CK) thoroughly applied to the under 
surface of the leaves when the nymphs have nearly completed their growth 
has been recommended and is said to reduce Infestation sufficiently to permit 
normal development and ripening of the fruit and wood. 

Studies In North American Betphacidae (Homoptera), F. Mvm and W. 
M. Giffard (Hawaii, fiuf/ar PlakterM' Sta., Ent. Ser. Huh 15 (192i), pp. 5S, fif/n, 
1S6), —This paper deals mainly vdth the North American .species of IXdphacidae 
(formerly of the family Fulgoridae) of the genus Delphacodes, together with 
some allied species. A table of the genera and notes on the species listeii by 
Crawford under Megamehis are includiKl. A new genus is erected, 4P siiecles 
of the genus Delphacodes are recognized, of which 15 are described as new to 
science, and of the allied species 4 are described ns new. 

Eastern spruce budwornis in the West, J. C. Kvkndkn (Timherman, 25 
(1923), No. 2, pp. 53, 5i, fiffs. 3). —After calling attention to t!ie serious damage 
caused by Cacoecia fumifermw to balsam and spruce in tlie north woods of 
Maine and Canada since 1910, the author reports upon Its appearance in 
Idaho In 1922. Since that time it is said to have been found to be estab¬ 
lished in the Yell(»wstone National Park and on the Payette and Little Salmon 
Rivers in Idaho. 

“ In the Yellowstone National Park, where the epidemic has l>een in progress 
for at least five years, a large volume of Douglas fir and Engelmann spruce 
has been killed. This loss varie.s in different parts of ti»e region infested, 
from a very .small percentage to a 75-per cent kill on 50 to 1(X) acres or more. 
In Idaho, where the outbreaks have been in progress for only two or three 
years, there has been but very little timber actually killed. The following host 
plants have been recorded for this insect in the West: Grand or white fir. 
Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, western larch, western hemlock, white pine, 
yellow pine, lodgepole pine, and western cedar.” 

The rice borer (Schoenobius Incertellus Wlk.), A. A. Uowan (Philippine 
Agr,, 12 (1923), No. 6, pp. 225-236, pi. 1). —This pyralid is said to he one of the 
worst enemies of rice in the Philippine Islands, occurring as it does all over 
the archipelago. It has been reported to be a pest in almost all rice-growing 
regions in the Orient, notably Taiwan, where studies have been conducted by 
Shiraki (E. S. H., 42, p. 55), Japan. India, the Dutch East Indies, French 
Indo China, Federated Malay States, and Ceylon. Its work is characterized 
by a total whitening of the entire panicle, including a large part of the 
contiguous more distal portion of the stalk. 

“ The moth lays its eggs in a mass on tlie upper surface of the rice leaf at 
a distance of about 12 cm. from the tip. The number of eggs present In each 
mass varies from 36 to 96. The newly hatched larvss bore into the stalk and 
eat up the tender part, thus severing the more distal from the lower portion 
of the plant and inhibiting the formation of grain! As many as 12 young 
larvse may be found feeding in one stalk, although there is usually one to each 
stalk in the case of more fully grown larvss. The larvae migrate to another 
plant after the food in the host is consumed. The larva ceases feeding one 
or tiro days before each molt Feeding Is resumed generally 12 hours after 
the process. Pupation takes place at the lower part of the stalk, at a dis¬ 
tance of from 10 to 15 and ocasionally 80 cm*, or higher, above the surface 
of the ground. 
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** The moths are active at night, beginning at sundown and ending at sun¬ 
rise. The adult Insects are attracted to light It is interesting to note that 
most of the individuals collected by lamplight in the present work were 
females. During the day the insects hide among the grass or among the 
thick growth of rice. 

“Tlie life history varies from 84 to 90 days. The period of incubation 
varies from 8 to 0 days, the larval stage from 00 to 66 days, the pupal from 
0 to 12 days, and the adult from H to 7 days. The total length of the im¬ 
mature stage varies from 80 to 85 days. The insect apparently passes a 
period of aestivation in rice stubbles in the form of larvm and pupte during 
the months of Martrli, April, May, and the early part of June, and becomes 
abundant during tlie months of Septemi>er and October, January, and the 
earlier part of February. 

“ The eggs are parasitized by certain icbneumonid and chalcid parasites 
which lay their eggs on the egg mass of the moth. Among the predators of 
the larvae are certain sp€*cies of ants, praying mantis, spiders, frogs, centipedes, 
and birds. A considerable i:)ercentage of the larvae has Is'en found to die from 
the attack of a certain fungus disease. The adults are attacked by birds, 
certain species of spiders, frogs, mantids, and dalag {OphioaephalUH striatUM 
Bloch). The damage on rice in the Collc^ge of Agriculture during the year 
1922 varied from 0.8 to 32.3 per cent. Different varieties of rice show dif¬ 
ferent degree of susceptibility to the attack of the i>est. Fields with grassy 
surrounding.s and with stubble left after harvest aiH)ear to bo more susceptible 
to the heavy attack of Schoeiioi)ius than the cleaner ones. Sjniclng has prac¬ 
tically n<» effect on the degree of infestation.*' 

A list is given of 13 references to the literature. 

Observations on the relations between atmospheric conditions and the 
behavior of mosquitoes, W. Ki71k>lfs (Acte Jem*// BuJ, S88 (1923), pp. 
6-32, fiffs, ti).—This is a report of investigations conducteil during /\ugtist, Sep¬ 
tember, and (h'toher, 1021, and June and July, 1922. with females of Aede» 
HotlU'itann and A, vautuior in the salt marshes near the coast of New Jersey 
and near an isolated dwelling surrounded by salt marshes and woodland at 
Barnegat, N. J. It was found that the activity of mosquitoes increases with 
the increase in temia'ratui’e unle.ss the temperature becomes ttK) high. 

“Activity decreases rapidly below 60'’ F. and stops almost entirely below 50®. 
A temiverature between 68 and IV has the greatest accelerating influence upon 
the rate of tlieir activities, . , . The iiihueiu'e of wind uixm the rate of 
alighting becomes apparent with a wind velocity hetweeij 4 and 8 miles an 
hour, while the rate of aligtiting with a wind velocity above 8 miles an hour 
is constant in spite of increasing temperature, so that wind velocity overcomes 
the Influence of temperature. Tiie number of mosquitoes alighting increases 
in almost linear fashion with the increase of relative humidity up to 85 per 
cent; from 85 to 95 per cent relative humidity the numbers alighting remain 
nearly constant. The percentage caught of those alighting, which indicates 
degree of general activity, increases rapidly with the relative humidities below 
75 per cent; it remains constant from 75 to 85 per cent relative humidity and 
decreases slowly from 85 to 95 per cent relative humidity. 

“ Extremely high humidities ari detrimental to the general activities of the 
insects. Higher light intensities seem to stimulate the activities of these 
fiQ>ecies of mosquitoes. Previous precipitation seems to influence the vigor of 
biting and troubiesomeness of tliese species of mosquitoes. Prolonged showers 
and heavy rainfall decrease the numbers of mosquitoes ou the wing. It is 
Indicated that high temperatures and low relative humidities tend to increase 
attractiveness of persons subject to the attack of mosquitoes.” 
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The natural history of mosquitoes of France, E, SAotrr {HUtoire NatVr 
telle des Moustiques de France, Paris: Paid Lechemliert 1929, pp, lJfi^22S, 
figs, 201), —^This is a small handbook on the classldcation and biology of mos¬ 
quitoes of central and northern Europe and their parasites. A bibliography 
of nine pages is Included. 

Some observations on the winter activities of Anopheles in southern 
United States, M. A. Barber, W. H. W. Komp, and T. B. Hayn® {Puh, Health 
Rpts, [U. 8,], 99 (1924), No, 6, pp. 231-246)The studies reported have shown 
that in the southern portions of Georgia. Alabama, and Jjouisiana the larvae of 
Anopheles may be found In large numbers in winter, and that the development 
of ova, larvae, and pupae continues in winter as In summer, but more slowly. 

“Winter-breeding Anopheles may supplement overwintering adults In the 
production of the spring supply, and any winter attack on Anopheles must be 
directed against larvae as well as against adults. Aquatic stages of all of the 
three common species of Anopheles [A, crucians, A, punctipennis, and A, quad- 
rimaculatus] occur in winter; those of A, quadrimaculatus are the least plenti¬ 
ful. The activities of adults continue in the winter, and there Is no true hiber¬ 
nation of any species. Adults are widely dispersed, and no means of destroy¬ 
ing them in winter Is likely to succeed unless some efficient means is devised 
of attracting them to places where they can be successfully attacked.** 

Study of the Colorado potato beetle (Leptinotarsa decemlineata Say) 
and means for Its eradication, J. Fettaud (J/tn. Agr, [France], Ann, jSpiphy- 
ties, 9 (1929), No, 4, pp. 209-906, pi. 1, figs. 22). —This work brings together the 
author’s studies of the Colorado potato beetle, particularly observations made 
during 1922 and Information noted from another source (B. S. R., 50. p. 661). 

Life history and control of the Mexican bean beetle, F. Ia Thomas (Ala- 
hama 8ta. Bui 221 (1924), PP- 99, figs. 27). —^This is an extended report of In¬ 
vestigations of Epilachna oorrupla Muls. conducted in Alabama in 1921 and 
1922 in cooperation with the TT. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology. Earlier ac¬ 
counts of work in Alabama have been noted (E. S. It, 45, p. 158). Following 
an introductory discussion, the author deals with its synonymy, history In 
Alabama, distribution and spread, food plants, the character and extent of Its 
injury, and descriptions of its several stages. An extended account Is given of 
its life history and habits. Its natural control is briefly considered, mention 
is made of the insects mistaken for it, and preventive and control measures 
are dealt with. Much of the data is presented In tabular form. 

The author finds that this be^n beetle can be controlled economically by 
dusting the foliage of the beans, several Insecticides having been used with 
success. The formula recommended contains AssO# 6.66 per cent and consists 
of calcium arsenate (high grade) 16.66 per cent, fine dusting sulphur 16.66 
per cent, and hydrated lime 66.66 per cent 

“Green beans dusted with this insecticide are perfectly safe to be used as 
food, but washing is advised. It is recommended that applications of insecti¬ 
cides be made when the foliage is dry and when little wind is blowing. Four 
or five applications will usually be sufficient for protecting early planted bush 
varieties of snap or string beans. Those coming up about the middle of Apdl 
should receive their first application in two or three weeks. The time of the 
first treatment for later plantings varies according to the Infestation. Ordi¬ 
narily it should begin soon after beetles are found, especially on beaus planted 
after May. 

“Api^licatlons to bush varieties should be made onoe each we^, for If the 
infestation is once allowed to become abundant a certain amount of Injury 
will result Five applications, beginning the first we<A: In May^ provided good 
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protection for early planted pole beans until the last of June. Control is more 
easily obtained on butter beans than on snap beans. Treatment every 10 days 
beginning the middle or last of May will be found amply sufficient to protect 
early planted butter beans. 

“The foliage of butter beans, Phaseolus lunatm, is more susceptible than 
that of snap beans, P. vulgaris, to injury from the use of insecticides. Mature 
beans which have been well protected appear to be less attractive to the 
Mexican bean beetle and require very little in the way of treatment. 

“When dusting pole beans, the dust cloud may become thick around the 
oiierator. Sometimes it Is necessary to wear a handkerchief over the lower 
part of the face and tied behind the head. 

“ If cowpeas are being grown for seed and the vines become Infested any 
of the insecticides recommended for use on lieans will retluce the infestation 
and save the vines if applied In time. To facilitate the application of such 
treatments the cowpeas should be planted so that a skip occurs every fifth 
row, or if sown broadcast so that a space wide enough to walk is left between 
‘ beds * not over 12 ft. in width. If cowpeas to be fed as hay to livestock are 
in danger from the beetle as a result of destroyed bean plantings. Immediate 
cutting is advised.” 

A bibliography of 33 titles is included. 

The squash ladybird beetle, G. W, Undkuiull (Virginia Sta. Bui 
(1923), pp. 24, figs. 17). —This Is a brief report of two years' work in the labor* 
atory and field on the life history and habits of EpilavUna borealis, especially 
as a melon pest In Virginia. Tins Insei't Is found throughout the State, being 
especially severe wliere melons are grown commercially. 

The first and sei!ond brood beetles overwinter in clusters, mainly on the 
lower portion of tree trunks and to a less extent under leaves and trash on 
the ground. They emerge from winter quarters and begin to infest melon 
fields in late May and early June. After feeding about two weeks they deposit 
their eggs In clusters on the underside of the leaves. In 1920 and 1921 an 
average of 43 eggs per cluster was deposited, the first about June 10 to 15, 
the maximum numbers owurring lu the fields in July and early August. The 
average incubation period of the egg is 7.21 days, for the larva 18.3, and for 
the pupa 7.04 days. There are tw-o broods each year, and Ui 1921 a third 
brood developed In the iusectary. 

The experiments indicate that the melon beetle can be controlled by field 
spraying and dusting, although field tests have not been entirely satisfactory. 
Zinc arsenite has proved in all tests to be the best poison, wltli calcium 
arsenate a close second. 

The sweet potato weevil, H. J. Ueinhaku (Texan Sta. Bui 308 (1923), pp. 
7-90, figs. 5). —This Is a report of Investigations commenced in January, 1918, 
and continued until April, 1920. Following an introductory account, the author 
deals at length with studies of the biology of this pest and its natural and 
artificial control. A large part of the data is presented in tabular form. 

The Insect is widely distributed in Texas, where all varieties of sw^eet potato 
are attacked by it, the annual loss resulting from its ravages being very gi*eat. 
“The average life cycle comprises 35 to 40 days under favorable conditions. 
More than 500 eggs may be deposited by the female weevil, although the aver¬ 
age number Is considerably less. The length of adult life Is ofteu protracted 
and may extend upwards of 300 days. In stored tubers feeding and breeding 
may be continued throughout the year. Under laboratory conditions eight 
generations of weevils were obtained In a year. The sw*eet potato vreevii does 
not enter into a definite period of hibernation at College Station 
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''There were no parasites or predacious enemies observed that are of eco¬ 
nomic importance. Artificial measures of control must be used in combating 
this pest. Crop rotation and clean culture are Important features In control¬ 
ling the insect. Itemedial measures consist of (1) spraying with arsenteals, 
(2) the use of weevil-free propagation plants, (3) prompt and thorough har¬ 
vesting, (4) fumigation with carbon blsulphid, and (5) proper storage.” 

A list is given of 16 references to the literature cited and a bibliography of 
11 pages. Investigations of this pest by Qraf and Boyden have been noted 
(E. S. R., 46, p. 462). 

The strawberry crown borer in Tennessee, S. Mahcovitch {Tennessee 8ta, 
BuL 128 (1923), pp. 21-33, figs, 8).—This Is a rei>ort of studies of the biology 
and control of Tyloderma fragariae Ril In Tennessee, much of tiie data being 
presented In tabular form. This curculionid beetle has l)ec*oine very abundant 
in certain liK^alities in Tennessee, In addition to the strawberry, which is the 
only cultivated plant known to be infested by it, the adults have, under experi¬ 
mental conditions, oviposited on the Indian strawberry (Duchesnia indiva) and 
fivefinger (Potentilla pumila), from which adults were later reared. An aver¬ 
age of 95.3 eggs are deposited, which hatch in from 7 to 29 days, and the 
larvae crawl inside the crown of the strawl)erry and devour the contents. 
The larval stage was found to vary from 24 to 54 days and the pupal stage 
from 6 to 17 days. 

“ In a normal year, the adult beetles make their appearance and become 
actively engaged in ovipositing about the first week In April. Th^s i^erlod 
usually coincides with the beginning of the flowering of the strawberry. Egg 
laying continues to the end of September, while larvae may be present from 
April to the last of November. Hibernation lakes place in the adult stage in 
the strawberry patch beneath leaves and rubbish. The strawberry crown bi^rer 
is almost free from natural enemies. Two hymeuopterous larvae were obtained 
from two adult beetles on March 7, but these were not reared. The life 
cycle is generally believed to be one year. During the coui’se of this Investi¬ 
gation several females lived through the winter, after ovipositing in the pre¬ 
ceding summer, and continued to ovliwsit the following spring.” 

In the discussion of control measures it is pointed out that plowing under 
an infested patch of strawberries may not destroy the adults, particularly if 
the soil is dry. Tlie greatest precaution sluiuld be taken to secure plants from 
uuinfested patches, for the i)est is unable to sprea*! by flight as it possesses 
only very small vestigial wings. 

A progress report of boll weevil |H>isoniiig work at the Holly Springs 
Branch Experiment Station, C. T. Amks (Mississippi 8ta, Circ. 51 (192S), pp, 
11 ),—^This is a preliminary report of tests made of the <llfferent metluHls of 
application of calcium arsenate, conducted at the substation in 1923. In the 
Investigations the system worked out by ti»e U. S. I). A. Bureau of Entomol¬ 
ogy (E. S. R., 47, p. 163) and the so-called Florida method, as descrit>ed by 
Smith (E. S. R., 48, p. 254), were tested, the object being to determine If the 
hill section of the State can continue to grow cotton profitably. 

It is pointed out that the average date of the first squares anywhere In 
Mississippi is around the last of May, and at Holly Springs Station the earliest 
cotton, planted April 24, began squaring June 16, at which time 76.2 per cent 
of the weevils were out of hibernation. At the time of the first poisoning, 
June 20, 91.2 per cent were out of hibernation. Only six days were req|utred 
at ^lly Springs to bring out the remainder of the 100 per cent after the first 
poisoning of the earliest planted cotton. The records show that 762 weevils 
per acre entered the plat. 
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111 a first early poisoning test, applications of a commercial preparation, 
molasses calcium arsenate, and dust calcium arsenate, were made June 26, the 
date of total emergence of the weevils, at which time the squares had begun 
to form, and on July 2, 12, and 18, restiectively, on cotton planted May 8. In 
tills test the yield of seed cotton from the commercial preparation plat was 
1,212 lbs. (profit $46.50), from the molasses calcium arsenate plat 1,116 lbs. 
(profit $38.36), and from the dust calcium arsenate plat 1,000 lbs. (profit 
$25.98), while, the yield on the check plat was 717 lbs. In the second early 
poisoning test applications of dust calcium arsenate were made with a dusting 
machine on July 2, 6, 10, 18, and 24, resiieetlvely, on cotton planted May 7. In 
this second test 8ii3 lbs. of s^hhI cotton were obtaineil, with a profit of $54.79, 
from the plat where the dust calcium arsenate was applied and only 300 lbs. 
from the check plat 

The results of indsoning In the first test are considered to justify the con¬ 
clusion that eitlier form of poison when applied in the bud of cotton at the 
proper time will kill the weevils, and that there Is no advantage in favor of 
either form except In the exjiense of application. The results obtained in the 
second test emphasize the Importance of applying the poison before square for¬ 
mation has advan<‘€Ml. I'he first application is said to have destroyed all the 
weevils in the plat at tlie time. 

In tlie late poisoning test on cotton planted May 8, in which applications 
of dust cal4*lum arsenate were made on July 18 and 24 and August 2 and 14, 
resiiectlvely, a yield of 6511 Ihs. of .seed cotton was obtained, witli a profit of 
$9.17, as compared wltli a yield of 506 Ihs. from the chet‘k plat. The first 
application reduced tlie per<*entage of infestation from 16 to 4.5 per cent. The 
four applications were made witli profit, but a too heavy infestation was per¬ 
mitted before tlie first application was made. 

In the comparative test of tlie Florida method with tlie early poisoning 
metliod, tlie squares were stripiied off 8 days after the poison was first ap¬ 
plied, all the weevils having been out of hilieriiation at the date of application. 
“On June 20, the time when tlie first squares began to form, there w^as an 
estimated 150 weevils per acre In the cotton. On tliat date a commercial mix¬ 
ture composed of molasses, calcium arsenate, water, and a secx*et ingredient 
said to attract tlie weevil was applied to the bud of the cotton with a mop. 
A second apijllcatloii was applied July 2. This second ai>plicatlon appeared to 
have been lost as there was a zero lufestatlcm on that date. No other applica¬ 
tions of poison were made. On July 31 this field showed 9 per cent infesta¬ 
tion. The yield of seed cotton per acre was 1,486 lbs. [profit not stated].*' 
A comparative test of early and lute poisoning witli calcium arsenate dust, 
reported upon In tabular form, sliows a .\leld of 1,173 lbs. with a profit of 
$32.27 for tlie former and 1,126 lbs. with a profit of $26.53 fur the latter. 

Tlie results obtained have led to the recommendation that in Mississippi 
cotton be planted l>etw’een April 25 and May 10, using only early maturing 
varieties; that cotton valley land be planted on 3.5-ft. row's and thinned to 
2 or 8 stalks, left In bunches, per foot; on thin or hill laud 8-ft. rows be 
made and thinned to 3 or 4 stalks, left in hunches, per foot; and that certain 
fertilizers be used. The poisoning of cotton should commence Just as the 
squares begin to form, and, if labor is plentiful, the molasses calcium arsenate 
mixture should lie applied to the top bud with a mop In the proportion of 
1 lb. of calcium arsenate, 1 gal. blackstrap molasses, and 1 gal of water. 
Where labor is scarce the author recommends the use of calcium arsenate 
dust applied in the bud with a dusting machine. “ In about 10 days from 
the time of the first application of poison, a second application of calcium 
arsenate dust should be made by the use of a machine. On the hill lands these 
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two applications may be suIRcient, but on valley lands or lauds where cotton 
;fro\vs more rank, If the Infestation reaches 10 per cent, a third application 
of calcium arsenate dust should be made/* 

Practical bee anatomy, with notes on the embryology, metamorphoses, 
and physiology of the honeybee, A. D. Bictts Eng.: ApU Club, 192S, 

pp, 16, pU. 12). —This small handbook on bee anatomy includes bibliographies 
of 42 and 24 titles. 

Tick paralysis, W. P. MacAbthub (Jour. Roy. Army Med. Corpn, 41 (1923), 
No. 2, pp. 81-86). —This is a summary of information on the paralysis <!aused 
by Dermacentor venustus Banks. 

Our only common North American chigger, its distribution and noinen- 
clature, H. E. Ewing (Jour. Ayr. Research [17. K.], 26 (192$), No. 95 pp. 4^1- 
403). —The author finds that the common species of chigger in the United 
States^is no other than the well-known Mexican chigger Trombivulu Ualzahuatl 
of Murray. He suggests the use of the common name North American chigger, 
as it far exceeds all others in Importance and is the only one attacking man 
and the domestic animals that is distributed over a large portion of the con¬ 
tinent. A list is given of localities and hosts from whicli this species has been 
identified by the author. 

Acarine disease iu Switzerland, O. MoKoENTiiAUiii (Bee World, 5 (1924)t 
No. 8, pp. 118-120). —This is an account of the occurrence of Acarapii woodi 
in Switzerland, where it has not thus far spread so devastatingly as In Great 
Britain. Single apiaries are mostly attacked, and only rarely has the disease 
spread to three or four apiaries in the same village. The disease appears to 
have occurred in that country since 1915 or even earlier. 

F00DS-~HTJMAN nuteition. 

Nutrition and clinical dietetics, II. S. Cabtkb, I*. E. Howe, and H. H. Mason 
(Philadelphia: Lea d Febiger, 1923^ 3. cd., rev., pp. XX+17-731, figs. 8). —In 
this revision of the volume previously notc<l (E. S. K., 30, p. 567), the chapters 
on vitamins and rickets have been rewritten and other sections have been en¬ 
larged to include the re.sults of recent investigations. 

Food values and body needs shown graphically, E. A. Winsia>w ( U . S . 
JJcpt. Agr., Farmers' Bui. 1383 [1923L PP- II-\'36, figs. 50), —This is a revision 
of Bulletin 975 (E. S. It., 4G, p. 405), with an added table of the vitamin 
values of many of the foods discussed. 

Red discoloration (so-called ** pink ** or ** pink eye **) on dried salted 
fish, P, C. Ceoake (IGt. Brit.] Dept. 8>ei. and Jndm. Research, Food Invest. 
Bd., Spec. Rpt. 18 (1923), pp. figs, 4 )-—The literature on the develop¬ 

ment of the discoloration called “ pink ** In salted fish Is reviewed, and a 
study of the nature of the discoloration Is reported. 

The present study has led to the conclusion that the color is due to two 
organisms, a red coccus and an unidentified organism to which the name X 
is temporarily given. Both of these organisms grow only In the presence 
of over 15 per cent of salt. Both grow very slowly at ordinary temperatures, 
the optimum temperature being 99** F. Tlie new organism has the further 
proi>erty of being unstable in dilute solutions of brine. It is considered that 
the source of contamination is the sea salt used in salting the fish. The method 
of. prevention recommended is the sterilization of the salt, the utensils, and 
the rooms in which the salting is done. Drying the fish still further also 
prfrents the growth of these organisms, but as is shown In an appendix by T. 
Moran and J. Piqu^, the capacity of the salted fish for reabsorbing water is 
lost when the drying is excessive 
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Mold growths ttpon cold store meat, F. T. Bbooks and C. G. Hanbfokd 
({Qt, Brit.'l Dept 80L and Indue, Research, Food Irwest Bd, Spec, Rpt 17 
{192S), pp. IV+H2, ftps. 10; also in Brit Mycol. Soc. Trans,, 8 (1923), pt, 3, 
pp, 113-H2, figs. 10 ).—^Thls report supplements a previous one on the black spot 
of chilled and frozen meat (E. S, R., 46, p. 860) by describing other molds 
which were found during the course of the work. These include two new 
species, Sporotriohum camis and Torula hotrgoides, and the type species of 
a new genus, Wardomyces anomala, as well as three species of Mucor, two 
of Penlcllilum, and pink and white yeasts. A detailed description is given 
of the new species discovered and of different forms of Cladosporium, the 
mold causing black spot 

As was shown to be the case with Cladosporium, the molds grow only 
superficially and do not confer poisonous properties on the meat. The source 
of these molds is thought to be vegetable debris and animal excreta occurring 
io the vicinity of abattoirs. “Air-borne spores alight upon the carcasses before 
and during storage, and develop into mold growths at favorable opportunities. 
By controlling the tenu)€rature and humidity conditions in the cold stores, 
and by avoiding unduly prolonged storage, the growth of these fungi can 
be prevented.** 

A list of 18 literature references is appended. 

The solubility of the metals of cooking utensils in foods, K. K. .Tabvinen 
{Ztschr, Untersuch, Nahr. u. Ocnussmtl., 45 (1923). No. 4, pp, 190. 191 ),—Data 
are reported on the amount of metal dissolved from various cooking utensils 
by boiling in them for 3 hours 1 kg. of a 46 pev cent sugar-containing fruit 
Juice of 1.5 i>er cent acidity and the same amount of a 5 per cent sodium chlorid 
solution. Average values obtained with the two solutions were as follows: 
From an iron kettle 1,400 mg. of iron in the sweetened fruit juice and 104 
mg. in the salt scdutioii, from an untinned copier kettle 05 and 70 mg. of 
copper, from tinned copper 27 and 7 mg. of tin, from a nickel kettle 70 and 
4 mg. of nickel, from aluminum 120 and 0 mg. of aluminum, and from a brass 
kettle 0.5 and 1.2 mg. of copper and 2.1 and 2 nig. of zinc, resx>ectively. 

The effect of purification of casein on its food value, C. Funk, J. B. 
Baton, and L. Fbeedman {Jour. MeiahoUc ReHcarch. 3 (1923), No, 1. pp. i-ii, 
figs. 4 ),—The authors have attemj>ted further to purity casein from adhering 
vitamins by adding an oxidizing agent, hydrogen peroxid, to the solution of 
sodium caseinate before shaking with fuller’s earth as described in previous 
studies by Freedman and Funk (E. S. R., 4S, p. 550). 

The casein as thus purified lost considerably in its nutritive value for rats, 
as shown by a comparison with untreated casein. Attempts to correct the 
deficiency by the addition of the activated fuller’s earth obtained from the 
casein or by materials furnishing vitamins B and C were unsuccessful. In 
the discussion preceding the report of the experimental studies, the possible 
presence in crude casein of a new vitamin-like substance which may play a 
rOle in preventing pellagra is suggested indirectly. 

Digestion of cellulose by the intestinal flora of man, Y. Khouvine (Ann, 
Inst Pasteur, 37 (1923), No. 8, pp. 711-752, figs, 8 ),—^The author has succeeded 
in isolating from 86 out of 60 samples of human feces a microorganism of 
strictly anaerobic type capable of dissolving cellulose. The organism, to which 
the name BaoUlus cellulosae dissolvens has been given, is exceedingly difficult to 
cultivate. It grows normally only in media containing nitrogen in highly dis¬ 
integrated substances such as fecal material. It Is very resistant to heat. Its 
spores are killed only after boiling for 45 or 50 minutes, and resist the action 
of saturated chloropicrln for 10 days. Among the products of decomposition of 
the cellulose by the action of this organism have been found carbon dioxid, 
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hydrogen, ethyl alcohol, acetic and butyric acids, and a yellow pigment, the 
total representing only about 60 per cent of the original cellulose. There have 
also been detected traces of lactic acid, hydrolysis products precipltable by 
alcohol, an.d sugars soluble in alcohol. 

Experiments on the utilization of the calcium of almonds by man, M. S. 
RosbJ and G. MacLeod (Jour. BioL Chem., 51 {1923), No. i, pp. S05S15). —The 
general plan of the exi>erlnieiits reported is similar to that of an earlier 
study of the utilization of the calcium of carrots (E. S. U., 42, p. 760). Calcium 
balances were determined for 12 healthy young women during an experimental 
period of 15 days, the analyses being made in 3-day periods. The almonds 
were blanched, air-dried, finely ground, made into wafers with white of egg, 
and baked. The total diet consisted of almonds, apples, lean beef, butter, 
crackers, egg wliile, sugar, and in 2 cases coffee. The proportion of the calcium 
derived from the almonds varied from 73 to 86 per cent. Three additional ex¬ 
periments were also conducted on the utilization of the calciiiin of milk. In 
these equllihriuni was ijractically e.stabllshed on from 6 to 7 mg. of calcium 
per kilogram of body weiglit. 

In the experiments in which about 73 i»er cent of the calciiiin t>f the diet 
was derived from almonds, there was a daily output, of from 5 to 6 mg. of cal¬ 
cium per kilogram of body weight on an intake of 4.1 mg. These figures cor¬ 
respond to those obtained when milk furnished about the same proportion, 70 
per cent, or when carrots furnished from 55 to 85 per cent of the total cal¬ 
cium. When the almonds furnished from 85 to 86 per cent of the calcium, the 
amount necessary for equilibrium was increased from 8 to 12 mg. per'kilogram. 
These results are similar to those reported by Blatherwick and Long for the 
calcium utilization of mixed vegetables (K. S. It., 47, p. 763). 

In a separate Investigation of the digestibility of ulmoncls, the coefficients 
of digestibility of the protein and fat w'ere found to be 83.3 and 91.1, respec¬ 
tively. The ratio between urinary and fecal calcium ranged from 1:6.9 to 
1:34.6, the latter oc*curring in the case in wliich there was the greatest storage 
of calcium. “ On the whole it would appear tliat almonds contribute efficiently 
to the calcium of the diet, but wlien a very liigii proportion of the calcium comes 
from almonds the conditimis in the digestive tract may not be quite so favor¬ 
able for economical utilization as when carrots or milk form the main source 
of the calcium.” 

The value of calcium In the diet, H. S. Mitchell {Amer. Food Jour., 18 
{1923), No. 10, pp. J^63-i05, figs, 3 ).—^^Phis discussion of the value of calcium in 
the dietary contains a list of the coininon foods, witli their content in cal¬ 
cium in grams per ounce, and two typical menus, one furnislilug less than half 
and tile other more tlmn twice tiie daily calcium requirement for an adult. 
Pliotograplis are included of two ruts of tlie same age, one of whlcli had been 
fed on a diet low and the other on a diet high in calcium. Photographs are 
also given of the skeletons of tliese rats, and X-ray photographs of two others 
at the end of live weeks oa diets rich and poor in calcium. 

Methods of determining malnutrition, J. Baker and J. L. Blumenthal 
{Nation*B Health, 5 {1923), No. 1, pp. 41-50, figs. 3). —A report Is given of the 
extent of malnutrition in a representative New York public school of 1,814 
children, as determined by thorough physical examination by a medical in¬ 
spector and ciassideatiou according to the Dunfermline scale and and the Wood 
and the Pirquet standards. The children were fairly distributed in age groups 
with the exception of the 15- to 16-year-old group, which was so small that it 
not included in the final tables. The extent of malnutrition, as Judged 
by the dllferent standards, was as follows: 
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By the physical examination and grading by the Dunfermline S(;ale, boys 
23.5, girls 20.3, and both sexes 25 per cent; by the Wood table of height and 
weight, 17.7, 29.1, and 22.2 per cent, respectively; by a pelidisi of 93 and under, 
31, 37.5, and 33.5 per cent and of 92 and under. 20.5, 25.8, and 22.3 per cent, 
resj>eetlvely. It is thought tliat the i)elldisi of 93 and under shows an excessive 
percentage of undernourishment that does not seem to he warranted as judged 
by either of the other standard.s, and that a standard of 92 is more justifiable. 
The fact that the physical examination show^ed a higher percentage of mal- 
nourishment than either of the other methods (if 92 instead of 93 is used in 
the Plrquet standard) is thought to indicate that “physical examination of 
children discovers some cases of undernourishment which may be overlooked 
by other rnetliods. It also indicales that a complete examination of the children 
Is possible un<ler the conditions which obtain in school life.” 

A satisfactory ration for .stock rats, H. Steenbochc {Science, oH {1923), No. 
.1509, pp. 449, 450). —The author discusses briefly the stock ration which he has 
employed for a number of years with excellent results in nutrition experiments 
on rats. The ration consi.sts of yellow corn 70, linseed oil meal 16, crude 
casein 5, ground alfalfa 2 , sodium chlorid 0.5, and calcium carbonate 0.5 
per cent, llie ingredients of the ration are finely ground and fed with fresh 
whole milk and water in separate containers ad libitum. It is stated that 
when milk is omitted from tlie ration or cod liver oil is used as a substitute 
the results are not so satisfactory. 

“ When available, fresh whole milk produced by cows on a nonvarying ration 
should be used as a (*ori.slant ingredient of the stcx'k colony ration, as it serves 
to cover most efficiently not only known requirements hut no doubt many re¬ 
quirements not as yet appreciated. The factor of proi>er nutritive condition of 
the young rats before being started on their various dietary regimens is a 
factor which enters into the results of all experiments and, therefore, is worthy 
of far greater attention than it is given in most laboratories.” 

A note on the nature of the sugar Jn blood, .7. A. Hewitt (BriL Med 
Jour., No. 3249 (1923), pp. 590, 591). —Exception is taken to the assumption by 
Winter and Sinitli (E. S. R., 49, p. 715) that work previously reported by 
Hewitt and Pryde (E. S. R., 44, p. 259) and their own observations necessarily 
indicate the presence of 7 'Rbicose as a normal constituent of the blood. “ No 
evidence exists that 7 -gliicose is a comiMinent of normal blood. Theories of 
diabetes mellitus demanding the presence of 7 -glucose in normal blood are with¬ 
out experimental foundation. Formation of 7 -glucose iu carbohydrate meta¬ 
bolism may take place as and wlum reiiulred, and the active modification may 
possibly have no more than a transitory existence.” 

Glucokinln, IT, J. B. Ooixip (Jour. liiol. Chem., 57 (1923), No. 1, pp. 65~ 
78). —Further observations on the effect of plant extracts on blood sugar (E. S. 
R., 50, p. 108) are recorded, together with more detailed descriptions of various 
uiethods of obtaining potent extracts from plant tissues. 

To the list of materials noted in the previous communication as containing 
glucokinln ordinary lawn grass has been addeil. Further observations on the 
varying periods during whicb the substance appears to retain its activity are 
noted. A totally depancreatized dog was kept alive for 06 days with only three 
Injections of glucokinln In the form of onion extract. Some evidence was ob¬ 
tained of the presence In the blood of animals maintained in a condition of 
hypoglycemia of a thermostable hypoglycemia-producing principle wldoh is 
capable of animal passage by Inoculation. 

On n possible relation between the pancreas and the parathyroids, L. 
B. WiNTEB and W. Smith (Jour, PliyMiol., 58 (1923), No. 1, pp. 108-110). —It is 
stated that after a preliminary injection of parathyroid extract into rabbits 
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convulsions are induced following from one-third to one-fourth the normal dose 
of insulin. 

Clinical calorimetry.—XXXIll, The effect of fasting in diabetes as com¬ 
pared with a diet designed to replace the foodstuffs oxidized during a fast, 

H. B. Richaedson and E. H. Mason (Jour, Biol, Chem,, 57 (1923), No, 2^ pp, 
587-611, figs, 2), —The amounts of proteins, fats, and carbohydrates oxidized 
by several diabetic patients during periods of fasting were detei*mlned by the 
use of the respiration calorimeter. The same amounts of the different food 
constituents were then given in the diet. The day’s allowance was given at 2- 
hour intervals and the metabolism determined as soon as possible after the last 
meal. 

In all cases the metabolism rose only slightly over the basal level, showing 
that the replacement diet tended to keep the metabolism at the level previously 
reached. Although the metabolism as a whole changed but little, the respira¬ 
tory quotients showed that there was an Increase in the quantity of protein 
and carbohydrate oxidized and of glucose excreted, with u decrease in the 
amount of fat oxidized. To remedy this it is suggested that the replacement 
diet be modified by decreasing the protein and carbohydrate and increasing 
tlie fat. 

[Insulin in the treatment of diabetes] (Jour. Metalolic Reaearch, 2 (1922), 
No. 5-6, pp. 545-985, pla. 13, figs. 21). —This issue contains tlie first detailed re¬ 
ports of the clinical use of insulin. Throughout these reports the necessity 
of strict dietary control is emphasized, and the principles upon which this con¬ 
trol is bused are discussed. The various papers and authors are as follows: 
Insulin in the Treatment of Diabetes Mellitus, by F. G. Banting, W. R. Camp¬ 
bell, and A. A. Fletcher (pp. 547-604); Ketosis, Acidosis, and Coma Treated 
by Insulin, by W. R. Campbell (pp. 605-635) ; The Blood Sugar Following 
Insulin Administration and the Symptom Complex-Hypoglycemia, by A. A. 
Fletcher and W. R. Campbell (pp. 637-649); Insulin in Hospital and Home, by 
E. P. Joslin, H. Gray, and H. F. Root (pp. 651-699) ; Clinical Observations on 
Insulin, by R. M. Wilder, W. M. Boothby, C. J. Barborka, H. D. Kitchen, and 
S. F. Adams (pp. 701-728) ; A Clinical Study of tlie Effects of Insulin in 
Severe Diabetes, by J. R. Williams (pp. 729-751) ; The Effect of Insulin on 
the Metabolism of Diabetes, by E. Fitz, W. P. Murphy, and S. B. Grunt (pp. 
753-766) ; The Use of Insulin in Juvenile Diabetes, by H. R. Geyelin, G. Har- 
rop, M. F. Murray, and E. Corwin (pp. 767-791); The Clinical Use of Insulin, 
by R. T. Woodyatt pp. 793-801); and Clinical Observations with Insulin.—I, 
The Use of Insulin in Diabetic Treatment, by F. M. Allen and J. W. Sherrill 
(pp. 803-985). 

Clinical observations with insulin (Jour. Metabolic Research, 3 (1923), No. 

I, pp. 13-176). —The two pai^ers abstracted below deal with the insulin re¬ 
quirement as affected by modifications in the diet of the diabetic patients 
whose histories are given in the first paper of the series noted above. 

II. The influence of carbohydrate and protein bn diabetes and the insulin 
requirement, J. W. Sherrill (pp. 13-59).—^This paper presents a series of ex¬ 
periments concerning the insulin requirement of diabetes as modified by altera¬ 
tions in the amount of carbohydrate and protein administered. The data are 
presented in a tabulation of the amount of protein, fat, carbohydrate, and 
calories furnished from day to day, with the extent of glycosuria, amount of 
l^lasma sugar, urinary nitrogen, weight of patient, and amount of insulin 
administered. The conclusions drawn are as follows: 

. Carbohydrate has a stronger glycosuric effect and creates a higher insulin 
requirement than the caloric equivalent of any other kind of food. 
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“ Protein ranke below preformed carbohydrate in respect to glycosnric effect 
and insulin requirement when the substitution is made on a basis of either 
equal caloric value or theoretical glucose content Though hypoglycemia may 
be prevented by sufficiently large quantities of protein, this influence is sur¬ 
prisingly feeble and by no means in proportion to the theoretical glucose value. 

“Assumptions of a specially powerful glycosurlc influence of protein, on the 
ground either of its specific dynamic or a supposed toxic action, are thus 
proved to be contrary to fact. 

“There is no constant scale of insulin dosage for the assimilation of any 
given quantity of carbohydrate. The ratio between grams of glucose and units 
of insulin varies widely not only in different patients but also in the same 
patient under different conditions. 

“ Glycosuria and insulin requirement are governed to a very important de¬ 
gree by the total caloric value of the diet.” 

III. The influence of fat and total calories on diabetes and the insulin re¬ 
quirement, F. M. Allen (pp. 61-176).—The experimental data presented in 
this study are prefaced by a review and discussion of the theories upon which 
different methods of dietary control in diabetes have been founded. The theory 
upon which the author bases his undernutrition treatment is that “ the dia¬ 
betic condition is affected by all energy carriers of the diet and by the body 
weight, either because the pancreatic island function is directly concerned in 
total metabolism, or because the supply of other food materials in some way in¬ 
fluences the utilization of gluco.se.“ 

The results obtained in the present study are thought to confirm this theory. 
“ The food which tends most strongly to produce glycosuria and which there¬ 
fore breaks down the tolerance most rapidly is carbohydrate. Protein comes 
second, and its glycosuric action in average cases is not equal to its theoretical 
glucose value. Pat scijms to be important chiefly through the number of 
calories furnished by it, rather than as a theoretical direct source of glucose. 
The most important factor governing the insulin requirement with any ordinary 
plan of diet is not the carboliydrate content but the total caloric content.” 

The principal factors governing the insulin requirement are summarized as 
the severity of the diabetes, infection, acidosis, food, metabolism, muscular 
exercise, and body weight. The paper should be consulted in the original for 
the discussion concerning the relative influence of these factors. 

On the absorption of insulin from the stomach, L. B. Winter {Jour. 
Physiol., 58 (1923), No. 1, pp. 18-21). —Evidence is presented that insulin in 
weak alcoholic solution administered to rabbits per os is rapidly absorbed and 
causes as prompt a reduction in blood sugar as when Injected subcutaneously. 
In control experiments witli similar amounts of insulin in normal saline solu¬ 
tion or in n/20 NaOH negative results were obtained. 

Possible sources of insulin, O. H. Best and D. A. Scott {Jour. Metabolic 
Research, S (1923), No. 1, pp. 177-179). —^The authors report the presence in 
potatoes, rice, wheat, beet roots, and celery of a substance capable of causing 
in rabbits a marked lowering of blood sugar. Protocols are given of the work 
with potatoes and rice. 

The action of proteolytic enzyms upon insulin, E. J. Witzemann and L. 
LivsHis {Jour. Biol. Chem., $7 (1928), No. 2, pp. 425-485).—In this paper an 
attempt has been made to explain the apparently contradictory properties of 
different preparations of insulin. Data are reported on the effect of the enzyms 
trypsin, papain, and pepsin on lletln (commercial insulin) and on Insulin pre¬ 
pared In the laboratory by the Collip method. 

In all cases the activity of the preparation was destroyed by the action of 
the enzym. In the authors’ opinion the three types of insulin preparations 
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which have thus far been obtained by the different methods employed may be 
called the protein type, which is insoluble in wa^r and gives a blue-violet 
biuret test; the peptone-polypeptid type, differing from the former by being 
Soluble in water and giving a red biuret test; and the abluret type, which 
gives neither the biuret nor the qualitative reactions of proteins. Two Inter¬ 
pretations of these differences In proi)ertles are suggested, one that Insulin is 
a simple polypeptid giving no typical protein reactions but readily adsorbed 
by more complex protein derivatives, and the other that it is! a “ group or 
radical present in certain proteins which is easily hydrolyzed by proteolytic 
enzyms. This radical may occur in protein compounds of greater or less com¬ 
plexity and, therefore, its qualitative reactions will range all tiie way from a 
negative biuret, for the simplest group that still retains the cluu'ucteristic 
properties of insulin, to those of a typical protein.” The second interpretation 
is thought to be the more plauRil>le. 

Studies on yeast.—VII, The dietary properties of yeast, V. K. Nklson, 
V. G. Heller, and K. I. Fulmer (Jour, Biol, Chern,, 51 (1925)^ No. 2, pp, 415- 
4^4t 4 )>—This continuation of the series of studies on yeast (K. S. R., 50, 

p, .362) deals with the value of yeast as a source of vitamin R and proteins. 
In the vitamin tests young rats weighing from 50 to 60 gm. each were fed a 
ration of casein 18, McCollum’s salt mixture 185 3.7, filtered bulterfat 5, yeast 
in varying amounts from 1 to 8 per cent inclusive, and dextrin to 100 per 
cent. The casein was purified by washing for several weeks with water acidi¬ 
fied with acetic acid, and the dextrin was prepared by moistening starcli with 1 
per cent citric acid solution and autoclaving tiie mixture at 20 lbs. iwessure for 
3 hours. The yeast used was S(fccharoviyaeft oerevmae (Flelschmann’s 
Race F), 

When the yeast constituted 1 per cent of the ration, growth was belovr nor¬ 
mal and none of the females reproduced. With 1.5 per cent of yeast growth was 
somewhat better and 2 of the females reproduced, but the young died shortly 
after birth. AVitli 2 per cent and larger amounts of yeast normal growth 
and reproduction took place. Tlie young were nonual in weiglit at birth and 
the litters were of average size, but the majority died during the suckling 
period if kept with mothers on the yeast diet. Of the total number of 308 
young born, only 53 lived to maturity. Of the animals on 2.5 i>er cent yeast, 
15 young were reared, but of these only 6 were brought to maturity on the 
yeast diet. The remaining 9 received 1.5 cc. daily of tomato Juice In addition 
to the yeast. This addition proved partially successful in preventing mortality, 
while the same amount of orange Juice was unsuccessful. On 5 per cent of 
the yeast the second generation grew normally and reproduced, and some of 
the third generation have been reared.. 

In discussing the failure of the young to grow normally on the yeast dietaries 
the possibility is suggested of an unfavorable balance of the other dietary 
factors, such as an excess of fat or an unfavorable salt mixture, as being a 
contributory factor. “ Future work will determine whether the failure of the 
young to grow on these various levels of yeast is to be ascribed to the difference 
in vitamin B necessary for growth and that required for milk secretion and 
normal milk composition, or whether another unknown dietary factor must be 
taken into account Evidence accumulated in this laboratory Indicates that It 
is not alone a question of the level of vitamin B.” 

In the study of the value of the yeast proteins, the yeast was fed at 25, 30, 
^ 40, 45, and 50 per cent levels (on the dry basis) in a ration containing in 
addition sodinm chlorid 1, calcium carbonate 1, filtered butterfat 5, and dextrin 
to 100 per cent. These amounts of yeast were calculated to furnish 11.5, 13.8, 
ifti, 18*4, 20.7, and 23 per cent of crude yeast protein. On this ration growth 
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and reproduction of the first generation were normal and growth In the second 
generation was below normal) particularly on the 25 per cent level. In spite 
of this, a third generation has been produced which in turn grew at less than 
normal rate. “ Whether the failure of the young to grow normally is due to 
an inadequacy of the ash constituents, an insufficiency of amino acids, or to 
both of these factors, it Is difficult to say.” 

The growth of yeast on a medium of wholly synthetic origin, E. I. 
Fin.MKK, V. E. Nklson, and A. Wuitk (Jom\ Biol. Chem., 57 {1023), No. 2, pp. 
S97-S90). —The authors report the successful growth of yeast In s\iccessive 
transplants In a medium identical with medium E of an earlier study (E. S. R., 
4«5, p. 765), with the exception tliat a synthetic carbohydrate, methose, was used 
as a substitute for cane sugar. 

Feeding experiments on rats with plants at different stages of develop¬ 
ment.—I, Experiments with corn, R. Habuow and F. Krasnow (7owr, Me¬ 
tabolic Reaearch, 2 {1922), No. pp. 401-415, fiffit. 6). —This is the first of a se¬ 
ries of studies planned to trace the development of vitamins in plants, beginning 
with the seed and ending with the flower. The present report covers a few 
preliminary studies on a comparison of germinated, ungerminated, and seedling 
corn as a source of vitamins A and B. 

Young rats from the same litter were fed a basal diet of purified casein 18, 
cornstarch 54, lard (heated and oxidized for 24 hours) 24, and salt mixture 

4 parts, with JlOO cc. of water. One group of 3 animals received this diet with 
the addition of 5 per cent of cod liver oil and 2 per cent of nmrmite to supply 
vitamins A and B. Two <»ther groups <»f 3 each received the basal diet with 

5 per cent of air-dried ungermlnuted and germinated corn, respectively. In 52 
clays the i)ercentage increase in weight of the rats in the three groups was 91.7, 
51.5, and 52.5 per cent, respectively. This is thought to show that no compound 
essential to the growth of rats was produced in the corn by germination. 
Similar results (for vitamins B or D) were obtained with (he yeast method of 
Funk and Diibln (E. S. R., 44, p. 861). 

As judged l)y similar tests, alcohol in c<Miceiitratlons of from 50 to 80 per 
cent failed to extract appreciable quantities of vitamins from germinated or 
ungerminated corn. Fresh undrled material, either ungerminated, germinated, 
or in the seedling stage, when added to the basal diet caused a temporary in¬ 
crease in w^eiglit, folI<»wed by a sharp decline. Seedlings in the dried state 
gave slightly better results than either ungerminated or germinated corn. 

Vitamins and bacterial growth, G. A. Wyon {lour. Path, and Bact., 26 
(192S), No. 4, pp. 441-445). —In this extension of the investigation by M'Leod 
and Wyon previously noted (E. S. R., 46. p. 80) the possibility of amino acids 
being the potent factors in the growth of bacteria was studied, first by a com¬ 
parison of the relative growth potency for a large number of microogranisms of 
autolyzed yeast and of the same material from which a large part of the amino 
acids had been removed. The tests showed a rough proportionality of growth 
t<\amino acid content irrespective of the content of vitamin B, but did not show 
conclusively that vitamin B has no value to bacteria. 

Various suggestions are given as to the nature of the potent factors in such 
materials as blood, animal organs, and yeast extract. These include the pos¬ 
sibility that the favoral)le effect is due to the presence in the materials of cata¬ 
lase which tends to break down the hydrogen peroxld formed by certain bac¬ 
teria, or that it is due to the adsorption by the active material, such as blood, 
of other inhibitory substances. Other factors suggested are the new organic 
sulphur-containing amino acid, Isolated by Mueller (E. S. R., 49, p. 714), or 
purln bases or amino acids. Negative results were obtained, however, when 
pure purins and amino acids were added as growth stimulants. 
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The relation of deprivation of vitamin B to body temperature and bac* 
terial infection, G. M. Findlay (Jour. Path, and Boot., 2B (1^2S), No. 4, pp. 
485-^495, figs, £).—To determine in what way the lack of vitamin B brings about 
diminished resistance to bacterial infection, an investigation was first made of 
the changes in the bone marrow and lymph tissues of rats on diets complete 
except for vitamin B. 

While congestion and hemorrhage of the bone marrow resulted, similar 
changes were brought about by feeding rats a diet containing adequate vitamin 
but low in proteins. A similar condition was noted in pigeons fed on polished 
rice. Two possible explanations are suggested, one, that in the low protein 
diet the excess of carbohydrate resulted in a relative deficiency in vitamin B, 
and the other, that the real deficiency in the diet supposedly deficient in vitamin 
B alone was that of protein, owing to the inability of the animals to utilize all 
of the food on account of the loss of appetite resulting from the lack of vitamin 
B. This is considered to be the more probable explanation. Similarly, atrophy 
of the spleen, thymus, and lymphoid tissue of pigeons on polished rice is con¬ 
sidered to be due quite as much to lack of proteins as of vitamins. 

In investigating the relation of bacterial infection to polyneuritis in pigeons, 
it was found that their natural immunity to artificial infection with certain 
microorganisms was destroyed during polyneuritis only after the body tem¬ 
perature had fallen during the course of the disease to below 40® C. This is 
thought to Indicate that the decreased resistance was brought about in some 
way by the fall in body temperature. A study of the possible means by which 
the body temperature controls the resistance to Infection has led to the con¬ 
clusion that several factors are involved. In the case of microorganisms like 
the pneumococcus and meningococcus, the normal high body temperature in¬ 
hibits the growth of the organism, while a lowered temperature facilitates the 
growth. Other possible factors are the reduction of the leucocytic response to 
the infection and the reduction of the bactericidal power of the leucocytic 
exudate. 

On tlie Identity or nonidentity of antineuritlc and water-solnble B vita¬ 
mins, P. A, Levb:ne and M. (Jour. Biol. Chem., 51 (1925), No. 2, pp. 

341 - 549 , figs. 2 ).—A comparison is reported of the relative protective power for 
rats and pigeons of $ samples of bakers’ and 1 of brewers’ yeast. The basal 
diet for the rats consisted of casein 18, salt mixture 4, starch 54, butterfat 9, 
lard 13, and cod liver oil 2 parts. Young rats were placed in individual cages 
and fed this diet until they had definitely lost in weight, when the vitamin was 
given in tablet form. Pour or more animals were used for each sample of yeast 
tested. For the pigeon experiments birds weighing over 300 gm. were used, 
3 for each of the yeasts. The birds were kept in individual cages and were 
forcibly fed 20 gm. of ground white rice, 18 cc. of distilled water, and the 
yeast, the experiment being continued for at least 63 days. 

In the rat experiments all the samples of yeast promoted normal growth in 
daily doses of 0.2 gm., while with doses of 0.1 gm. normal growth was obtained 
with the brewers’ yeast and 1 sample of bakers* yeast, and less satisfactory 
results with the other 2 samples. In the pigeon experiments very irregular 
results were obtained. Brewers’ yeast protected the pigeons from polyneuritis 
in daily doses of 0.5 gm. One sample of bakers’ yeast gave irregular results 
in doses of 0.2 gm. and con^lete protection in doses of 0.5 gm. Of the other 
two samples of bakers’ yeast, 1 failed to protect in doses of 0.5 gm. and gave 
irregular results in doses of 1 gm., and the other failed to protect in doses of 
jg gm. daily. 
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It is thought that these results furnish additional evidence in support of the 
view that the antineurltlc vitamin and the giwth-promoting vitamin B are not 
Identical. 

The relation between the growth-promoting and antirachitic functions 
of certain substances, 11. GoLnni.ATT nnd S. S. Zit.va {Lancet [London], 192S, 
11, No, IS, pp. 647^649, fig, t). —Go<l liver oil of known growth-promoting and 
antiracliitlc values was heated at a constant temperature of 120“ C. while a 
continuous current of air was passed through it. Portions of the oil were 
removed after 0, 12, IS, and 24 hours and tested on rats for growth-promoting 
and antirachitic properties. For the estimation of the growth-promoting prop¬ 
erty the method of Zilva and Miura (E. S. R., 46, p. 806) was used, and for 
tlie antiracliltic property preventive tests with the use of McCollum’s rickets- 
producing diet characterized hy being low both In phosphorus and antirachitic 
vitamin. In both cases the minimum dosage for protection was determined by 
starting with quantities within rather wide limits and properly grading the in¬ 
tervening doses. In testing for antirachitic vitamin 208 animals were used 
and for the growtli-promoting vitamin 4 animals for each separate dose. 

The final values for the calculated minimal protective doses with respect to 
the growth-promoting and antirachitic function are as follows: For crude cod 
liver oil 2,2 and 3.8 mg., respectively; cod liver oil oxidized for 6 hours 7.0 
and 0; and oxidized for 12 hours 50.6 and 20.2. The oil which had been oxi¬ 
dized for 18 hours failed to pr<»mote growth in doses of 450 mg., while the 
minimal protective dose against rickets was 78.7 mg. Of the oil oxidized, for 
24 hours 450 mg. failed to protect against rickets. These figures show that 
while the initial potency of the crude oil was somewhat greater for growth pro¬ 
motion than for protection against rickets, the growth-promoting function was 
destroyed niucli more rapidly by oxidation than was the antirachitic function. 

A sample of hardened cod liver oil was also tested for the two functions, and 
was found to give protection against rickets in doses of 33.7 mg. daily and 
to promote growth in doses of 1.8 mg. 

Further proof of the nonidentity of the growth-promoting and antirachitic 
factors was afforded by a comparison of the distribution of the two factors 
in spinach. The minimal growth-i)romoting dose of freshly ground leaves 
was found to be between 0.1 and 0.25 gm., while even 3 gm. daily, the largest 
dose which could be administeriMl, had no effect in promoting calcium deposi¬ 
tion. These results confirm those reiwrted by McGlendim and Shuck (E. S, R., 
50, p. 263) and by Zucker et al. noted below. 

Observations on the distribution of antirachitic substances, T. F. Zucker 
and M. Barnett {^oc, Ej-pt, Biol and Med. Proc„ 20 {192S), No, 7, pp, 575- 
578).—The authors have prepared concentrated extracts of butter, coconut oil, 
spinach, carrots, pig’s liver, and sheep’s adrenals by the method previously 
described for concentrating the antirachitic substance in cod liver oil (E. 
S. R., 49, p. 608), and have tested these extracts for antirachitic properties, 
but witli negative or nearly negative results. The favorable action obtained 
by McCollum with coconut oil is attributed to the formation in the intestines 
of the experimental animals of insoluble calcium salts which render more 
pJiosphorus available for absorption. 

“While we can not say that we have proved the nonexistence of an 
antiracliitlc vitamin, the facts adduced certainly detract from the plausibility 
of the assumption that there is one. Until the presence of such a vitamin is 
established In natural infants’ diets In cases where rickets is prevented and 
a deficiency in diets of cases where rickets occurs, it will be safer to approach 

05153—24-6 
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the subject with an open mind. The rickets-curing substances in cod liter oil 
and in egg yolk might Just as well be looked upon as therapeutic agents, pos¬ 
sibly internal secretions, which will prevent or cure rickets. 

The TarioQS forms of phosphoric acid In the blood.—-Findings in rick¬ 
ets, T. F. ZvcKm and M. Gutman (Soc. Expt, Biol, and Med, Proc., 20 (192S), 
No, 7, pp, 372-S75), —Supplementing previous work on the distribution of phos¬ 
phorus In the blood in rickets (IQ. S. K., 47, p. 467), data are presented on 
the total distribution of phosphoric acid in the blood in rickets with and 
without anemia, in nonrachitic blood with and without anemia, and 4n non¬ 
rachitic and rachitic rat blood. 

The total acid-soluble phosphorus was not lower in rachitic than In normal 
children except in the case of anemia, which causes a reduction in the acid- 
soluble phosphorus. In. rachitic children the inorganic phosphate was lower 
than normal, both in absolute amounts and in proportion to the total, while 
the nonhydrolyzable phosphorus was increased. 

In rachitic rats there was a decrease in inorganic phosphate, an increase In 
the nonhydrolyzable phosphate, and irregularities in the total acid-soluble 
phosphate. 

Rickets in the human species, H. Dorlencourt (Rev, Path. Compar., 2S 
(1923), No. 239t pp. 1-12). —A review and discussion of the literature on the 
subject. 

Report of a fatal case of keratomalacia In an Infant, with post-mortem 
examination, J. K. WiLSON’and R. O. DuBois (Amer. Jour. Diseases Children, 
26 (1923), No, 5, pp. Ji31-H6, figs, 9). —A detailed report is given of the post¬ 
mortem examination of an Infant 5 months old who died of keratomalacia 
following exclusive feeding of diluted condensed milk for a long period of time. 
In addition to the lesions occurring in the eyes (corneal ulcers with perforation 
of the coniea), microscopic examination showed extensive changes in many other 
organs of the body resembling in a striking manner the changes observed in 
experimental animals on diets lacking in vitamin A. These included inflamma¬ 
tory lesions of the lacrimal and salivary glands and keratlnization of the 
bronchial and other epithelial linings. In connection with the fact that cod 
liver oil was administered several days before death with apparently no favor¬ 
able effect, it is of interest that the lesions observed in the lacrimal glands 
resembled those reported by Yudkin and Lambert (B. S. R., 50, p. 463) in the 
lacrimal glands of experimental rats cured of ophthalmia. This would ap¬ 
pear to indicate that the addition of cod liver oil may have had some effect 
on the lacrimal glands. 

Prolongation of the survival period in thymectomized scorbutic guinea 
pigs, J. Lopez-Lomba (Compt.Rend. 8oc. Biol, [Paris], 89 (1923),No, 2^,pp, 310, 
311). —The author reports in guinea pigs of corresponding weight at the begin¬ 
ning of the experiment a small but consistent lengthening of the survival 
period in thymectomized animals as compared with ordinary controls. 

Xerophthalmia in Denmark from 1009 to 192SO, O. Bleovab (Compt. 
Rend. Soc. Biol, [Paris], 89 (1923), NO. 21, pp, 191-200), —^This general discus¬ 
sion of the prevalence of xerophthalmia in Denmark from 1969 to 1920 supple¬ 
ments a previous report by Bloch (B. S. R., 45, p. 668), in that a longer period 
of observation is included. The present study comprises 453 cases (434 in¬ 
fants and 19 adults). 

It Is noted first that the frequency of the cases varied in a significant man¬ 
ner during the period covered. From 1909 to 1917 there was a marked in¬ 
crease (20 cases in 1909, 78 in 1916, and 71 in 1917), This was followed by a 
marked diminution in 1918 and 1919, 9 and 4 cases, respectively. In 1920 the 
number rose to 25. The relative consumption of margarin and butter varied 
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during, these same periods, the years 1918 and 1919 being those in which mar- 
garln was not manufactured in Denmark and butter was rationed in such a 
way that it was used by even the poorest people. 

The frequency of the disease among breast-fed infants is mentioned as illus¬ 
trating the importance of a sufficiency of vitamin A in the diet of nursing 
mothers. The greater incidence of the trouble In the winter and spring Is 
explained partly as the result of the lowered content of vitamin A in the milk 
during the winter when the animals are stall-fed. This would tend to mani¬ 
fest itself more quickly in the skim milk and centrifuged milk used during the 
years of greatest incidence of the disease. The more rapid growth of children 
in the spring, with consequent increased requirement of vitamin A, is con¬ 
sidered to he another factor, responsible for the increased Incidence of xero¬ 
phthalmia in the spring. 

The mortality was highest in the youngest children, but the fatal cases among 
the older children were of shorter duration. Among the survivors 27 per cent 
became blind, 24 had their sight markedly reduced, 35 retained the sight in 
one eye, and 14 per cent were cured, with no defects in vision. The keratoma¬ 
lacia was generally preceded by a decrease in weight. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTION. 

On changes In the relative weights of the viscera and other organs from 
birth to maturity—albino rat, H. H. Donaldson (Amer. Jour, Physiol,, 67 
(192S), No, 1, pp. 1-21, figs, 21 ),—This consists of a study from the Wistar In¬ 
stitute of the rate of increase from birth to maturity (400 gm.) in the .weights 
of the organs of rats, and the i^elatlon to total body weight and the weight of 
other organs, based on the studies previously reported by the author (E. S. R., 
40, p. 540) aud by Hatai (E. S. R., 42, p. 559). The organs included in the study 
v^ere lungs, hypophysis, thyroid, submaxillaries, kidneys, heart, pancreas, 
spleen, suprarenals, liver, intestinal tract, and stomach, which were collectively 
called the viscera, and In addition the blood, eyeballs, brain, spinal cord, 
thymus, testes, ovarieKS, and epididymis. The relation of the weights of the 
organs to body weight were very nearly the same in both sexes except for the 
hypophysis and suprarenals. These w^ere proportionately greater in the females 
after 50 gm. in body weight had been attained, reaching nearly twice as much 
relatively at 400 gm. in the females as in the males. 

The time at which the different organs made up the largest percentage of 
the total body weight varied from birth (4.7 gm.) to puberty (100 gm.) or 
later. The lungs and blood (the oxidizing organs) had their maxima at birth, 
as did also the glands related to growth, the hypophysis, and the thyroid. Tlie 
maxima for the submaxiUarle.s, eyeballs, kidneys, heart, and brain occurred in 
that order between birth and 11^4 gm. Between 15.9 and 34.9 gm. body weight, 
the alimentary organs and others reached their maxima in the order of pan¬ 
creas, spleen, suprarenals, liver, intestinal tract, and stomach, followed by the 
thymus at 53.6 gm., and finally with the gonads at 100 gm. 

At 400 gm. the body weight had increased about 81.6 times as compared with 
birth, whereas the weight of the viscera had Increased about 79 times. Thus 
at maturity the viscera bear a relation to body weight which Is similar to that 
at birth, though the relatlon.shlp of the different organs is changed. The intes¬ 
tinal tract and spleen were the only organs to show significant Increases in rate 
of gain over the average gain of the other organs of the viscera. 

A brief discussion of the relation of the organs to the blood at different 
body weights indicates that the larger animals are much at a disadvantage In 
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relation to the blood supply of the entire enimal and of most of the indWidual 
organs. 

Studies of the thyroid apparatus.^—-XVlIl, The dilfereutial development 
of the albino rat from lOO to 150 days of age and the influence of thyro* 
parathyroidectomy and parathyroidectomy thereon, F. S. Hammett {Amer, 
Jour, Physiol, 67 (1923)^ No, 1, pp, 29-^7), —The relationship between total body 
weight and the weights of the liver, testes, brain, kidney, lungs, heart, pan¬ 
creas, epididymis, spleen, cord, submaxillaries, eyes, thymus, thyroid, adrenal, 
hypophysis, femur, and humerus are shown for male and female rata at 150 
days of age which had been thyroidectomlzed (Including the removal of the 
parathyroid) or para thy roidectoinized at 100 days of age. These relationships 
are compared with controls killed at 100 days and 150 days of age. 

The results, which are tabulated in detail. Indicate that the removal of the 
parathyroid or parathyroid and thyroid disturbs the growth of practically all 
the organs studied, making their variability greater. As in previous work on 
other parts of the body (E. S. R., 48, p. 870), the retardation was in most cases 
more pronounced in females than in males.. The lungs, heart, kidneys, spleen, 
liver, adrenals, pancreas, and thymus in thyroidectomlzed rats not only ceased 
to grow hut actually lost weiglit. 

In regard to tlie association of the weight of the organs with body weight and 
lengtli, it was found that the weight of the brain, spinal cord, eyeballs, and the 
length of the humerus, femur, and tail were more closely associated with body 
length than with body weight, whereas the weight of the liver, kidneys, spleen, 
thymus, epididymis, uterus, and ovaries show a closer correlation' with body 
weight.. 

The thyroid gland and development, F. S. Hammett (Jour, Heredity, H 
(1923), No, 7, pp, 291-296, figs, 2), —On the basis of the data from the experi¬ 
ments on the increase in weight of the organs of rats thyroidectomlzed at 
ICO days of age as noted above, the author shows that the effect of thyroid¬ 
ectomy on growth during the succeeding 50 days was not the same in all 
organs, the brain, spinal cord, ovaries, and testes being especially considered. 
The relation of changes in the thyroid gland to puberty, menstruation, preg¬ 
nancy, and menopause is discussed in relation to the loss of 236 per cent in 
the weight of the ovaries which occurred after thyroidectomy in these rats, 
as compared with an increase in weight of the testicles of 51 per cent of the 
increase made by normal rats. 

Conservation of fodder.—Pit silage for starving stock, A. H. E. Mc¬ 
Donald (Agr, Gaz, N, S. Mmoles, 34 (1923), No, 8, pp, 533-^45. fiffs, ^).-~This is 
essentially a description of the method of making a pit silo, with suggestions 
as to the most desirable types of plants to use for such silage. 

Succulent fodders, vitamins, prickly pear, A. Stead (Union So, African 
Dept. Agr, Jour,, 7 (1923), No, 2, pp, 122-130, fig, 1), —The importance of succu¬ 
lence and vitamins in the rations of farm animals is discussed, followed by a 
description of the exi)erlences of several* farmers in using prickly pear as a 
feed to tide over periods of drought. The leaves were pulped or the spines 
singed to prevent injury to the animals consuming them. 

Inspection of commercial feedstulfs, P. H. Smith, F. J. Kokobki, and J. T 
Howard (MaBsachusetta Sta, Control Ser, BiU, 24 (1923), pp, 32), —The usual 
report of the feeding stuffs Inspections for the year ended September 1, 1528, 
is given (E. S. R., 48, p. 668). 

A handbook for better feeding of livestock, compiled by E. W. Sheets and 
Jackson (U. 8, Dept, Agr,, Miac, Giro, 12 [1924), PP- 48).—A popular dis¬ 
cussion of the principles of livestock feeding. 
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Quality of proteins in nutrition, D. B. Jon£s (FeedntuIJs, 1 (192$)^ No. H, 
pp. 19j 20, 25, 26). —^Thls is a brief discussion of the importance of the quality 
of protein in feeding stuffs, with some reference to the results of experiments 
with rats for determining the quality of proteins in different feeds at the 
Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. D. A. 

Animal management, 1923 (London: [Gt. Brit.] War Off., Vet. Dept, 1923, 
pp. 374, S, flga. 51). —This lK)ok consists mainly of the general principles of 
feeding, management, care, and diseases of horses, with a chapter on the 
mule, donkey, camel, and ox. 

[Beef cattle experiments at the Laeombe Experimental Station], F. H. 

Rked (Canada Expt Farms, Lacomle (AUa.) Hta. Rpt. Supt. 1922, pp. 10-13, 
fig. i).-r-Records of the feed consumed by tH>ws and 2-year-old heifers wintered in 
rile open, yearling heifers in a coral, nursing stock during the winter, bulls 
from birth to 1 year of age, and by heifers from birth to 2 years of age are 
given, and the calculated costs determined. 

I. Fattening steers on cottonseed meal and hulls with and without corn. 
11. The influence of age on fattening steers, J. M. .Jones, J. h. Lush, and 
J. H. Jones (Texas Bui. S09 (1923), pp. 5-31, fig. 1). —To compare the rate 
and economy of gains made by steers on rations of cottonseed meal and cotton¬ 
seed hulls with and without the addition of shelled corn, two lots of 32-month- 
old grade Hereford steers were selected for a 120-day feeding test. The average 
daily rations per 1,000 lbs. live weight for lot 1 consisted of cottonseed meal in 
amounts of 4, 3.25, and 2.5 lbs. during the Orst and second 30 days and the last 
tiO days, respectively; ground 8helle<l corn 9.5, 10.75, and 12 lbs., r^pectlvely; 
and cottonseed hulls 24, 17.5, and 15 lbs. during tlie first and second 30 days 
and the last 00 days, resi)ectively. Li»t 2 received 0 lbs. of cottonseed meal 
and 24 lbs. of cottonseed hulls daily per 1,000 lbs. live weight througliout the 
experiment. To study tlie influencre of age on fattening a third lot of steers or 
similar breeding but one year younger were fed like lot 1. 

The summary of the results of the experiments given in the table below 
shows that the difference between lots 1 and 2 was more in favor of the corn 
fed steers during the latter part of the feeding period. Tlie fiuisli was also 
better in the corn fed lot. One steer in lot 2 developed an absces.s toward the 
end of the test and has not been included in the results. 

In regard to the effect of age on the rate and economy of gain, the results 
showed that the gains per steer were slightly greater for the older animals, 
but the younger steers made more economictal gains and greater gains jier 
1,000 lbs. live weight. Four, and part of the lime five, hogs were allowed to 
follow the steers in lots 1 and 3, and the gains made by these hogs were com¬ 
pared with the gains made by a check lot .self-fed on corn and tankage. Tlie 
hogs following the steers also received additional feeds, but It wa.s calculated 
that they produced 10.94 and 7.09 lbs. of pork iier steer from tlie droppings in 
lots 1 and 3, respectively. 

In considering the financial phases of the two feeding trials, the authors con¬ 
cluded that it is usually profitable to feed corn with cottonseed meal and cot¬ 
tonseed hulls unless the corn is unusually high in price in relation to the 
value of the other feeds. The best age for fattening depends on a number of 
factors. The feeding i}eriod for older cattle is shorter and more or less fixed 
and the profits are greater when the margin between buying and selling price is 
large. With young cattle, the feeding period Is longer and more elastic and 
the profits are usually smaller but less speculative. 
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Summary of the results of the test tn fattening steers on cottonseed meal and 
cottonseed hulls with and without shelled corn. 




Num¬ 

ber 

of 

steers. 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Feed consumed per 

100 lbs. gain. 

Cost of 
feed 

1 

1 

Selling' 
price 

Dress¬ 

ing 

Profit 

Lot. 

Period. 

age 

initial 

weight. 

age 

daily 

gain. 

i 

Cotton¬ 

seed 

meal. 

Shelled 

corn. 

Cotton¬ 

seed 

hulls. 

per 

100 lbs. 
gain. 

per 

lOOlbs. 

live 

weight. 

per¬ 

cent¬ 

age. 

per 

steer.i 

1— . 
2.._. 

First 90 days.. 

.do_. 

11 

10 

Lbs. 

840.1 

848.5 

Lbs. 

3.30 

2.65 

Lbs. 

96.8 

227.8 

Lbs. 

326.5 

Lbs. 
651.7 
963.1 

$10.89 
8.95 




K... 

First 120 days.. 

11 

840.1 

8.22 

100.5 

376.4 

642.2 

11.81 

$9.13 

60.72 

$8.96 

2 -... 

.do. 

9 

834.4 

2.41 

256.1 


1,079.2 

10.04 

8.28 

59.58 

7.34 

3...* 

.do. 

15 

534.1 

2.77 

83.1 

315.1 

552.4 

9.94 

8.54 

59.30 

0.95 


1 Profit over marketing costs and feed costs-^ground corn at $1.01 per bushel, cottonseed meal $1.83 per 
hundredweight, cottonseed bulls $9.92 per ton. 


Feeding range ewes, W. E. Joseph (Natl Wool Qroioers, 13 {1923), No. 10, 
pp. 28, 29).~-The yearling ewes which were fed during the preceding winter as 
lambs at the Montana Experiment Station (E. S. R., 50, p. 574) were again 
used for a comparative feeding test of four rations. Ix>t 1 received 3.3 lbs, 
of alfalfa hay per head per day; in lot 2, 0.75 lb. of hay was replaced by 0.23 lb. 
of corn; in lot 3, 0.72 lb. of hay was replaced by 0.22 lb. of cottonseed cake 
(42 per cent protein) ; and in lot 4, 0.67 lb. of hay was replaced by 2.17 lbs. of 
sunflower silage. The condition of the ewes and fleeces at the end^of the test 
was described as satisfactory in all lots, and the average gains were also 
similar, varying from 12.2 to 13.4 lbs. 

[Swine experiments at the Lacombe Experimental Station], F. H. Reeu 
{Canada Expt. Farms, Lacombe {Alta,) Sta. Rpt. Supt. 1922, pp. 38-48).-—The 
experiments with swine consisted mostly of feeding tests. 

Five per cent v, ten per cent tankage for groiiHng hogs on pasture. —One lot 
of five 20-lb. pigs on pasture gained 379 lbs. in 85 days when receiving a supple¬ 
ment of 10 per cent of tankage to a ration of equal parts of shorts, oat chop, 
and barley chop for the first six weeks and oat and barley chop for the rest 
of the test. Another lot gained 866 lbs. on a like ration except that only 6 
per cent of tankage was given. The 5 per cent tankage ration, however, cost 
less to produce 100 lbs. of pork. 

Tankage v, oil cake meal for weaned hop«.r—The addition of 10 per cent of 
tankage and 10 per cent of oil cake was compared as a supplement to the 
ration fed in the above experiment and on pasture by using two lots of boars 
and two lots of sows. The boars received each ration in self-feeders, whereas 
the rations were fed to the sows as a slop three times daily. The average 
daily gains in the 85-day test by the boars and sows receiving oil cake were, 
respectively, 0.608 and 0.783 lb., and by those receiving tankage 0.79 and 
0.785 lb. 

Comparison of crossbred hogs usin^ a long Yorkshire hoar on Duroc^ersey 
and Berkshire sows, —In an 85-day comparative feeding experiment, crossbred 
Yorkshire-Duroc-Jersey pigs were found to be larger, less liable to sun scald, 
earlier in maturing, and more economical to fatten than Yorkshire-Berkshire 
crossbreds, though the latter were more compact. 

Peas V, barley as a fattening meal for hogs, —The results are reported of a 
comparative test of the gains made by hogs on a ration of oats and barley, 
equal parts, and oats and peas when self-fed with whey in addition at the rate 
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of 9 ]b£i. per Bead daily. The averajgre daily Grains during the 26>day test were 
1.56 lbs. on the oat and pea ration and 1.26 lbs. on the oats and barley. The 
hogs also consumed more of the pea ration, making the costs of gain practically 
equal. 

Stoine breed test, —In an 84-day test tlie rates of gain of sows^ and boars 
of the Yorkshire, Berkshire, and Duroc-Jersey breeds were compared. The 
average daily gains made by the sows and boars, respectively, of the different 
breeds were Yorkshires 0.997 and 1.123 lbs., Berkshires 0.815 and 1.089 lbs., 
and Duroc-Jerseys 0.930 and 1.303 lbs. The average feed costs of gain were 
for the sows and boars of the Yorkshire breed 3.06 cts. per pound, Berkshires 
3.25 cts., and Duroc-Jersej^s 3.4 cts. The Yorkshires also furnished the type 
of carcass most in demand by the packers. 

Fall V, spring litters. —A comparison of the feetl and pasture costs indicates 
that fall pigs were not quite as profitable as spring pigs. In the latter case 
100 lbs. of gain cost $3.34 as compared with $4.41 in fall pigs. Greater profits 
apparently come from early fall pigs than from those born later in the fall. 

Feed requirements per kilogram of live weight of fattening pigs, N. 
Hansson {Meddel. Centralanst. Fdrsdksv. Jordbruksonirddet, No. 246 {192S)t pp. 
23f figs. 2). —^Thls Is a more detailed report of the summary of the feed require¬ 
ments of the pigs used In tlie cxim-imeiits at the Swedish Agricultural 
Experiment Station near Stockholm previously noted (E. S. R., 50, p. 673). 

The brood sow, R. G. Knox and W. Tooij: {Ontario Dept. Agr. Bui. SOI 
(1923), pp. 16, figs. 11). —Practical directions for the selection, feeding, and 
management of the brood sow are given. 

[Poultry] experimental work at the Central Farm, F. C. Elford (Canada 
Expt. Farms, Poultry Div. Rpt. 1922, pp. 5-20, figs. 8). —^Anotlier year’s results 
of the investigations wdth poultry are reported (E. S. R., 49, p. 69). 

Four methods of feeding growing chickens. —Four lots of 52 May-hatched 
chicks each were selected on August 1, 1922, for comparing different methods 
of feeding. Lot 1 received a commercial scratch feed and a home mixed 
dry mash in self-feeders, with a small quantity of wet mash moistened witli 
buttermilk once daily. In lot 2 the scratch grain was hand-fed twice daily, 
but otherwise the feeding was the same as for lot 1. The scratch grain and 
dry mash were both hand-fed twice daily to lot 3 by moistening the mash 
with buttermilk and by mixing in some chopped green feed. Lot 4 received 
the dry mash self-fed and the wet mash twice daily, but no scratch grain. 
The respective lots made gains of 80, 90, 91.5, and 91 lbs. The birds consumed 
from 369 lbs. of feed in lot 2 to 447 lbs. In lot 4. The birds in lot 2 were 
in the best condition. 

Duck feeding experiments. —One lot of 30 Pekin ducks fed on mash and 
green feed averaged 5 lbs. 7 oz. per duck in weight at the end of 12 weeks 
as compared with 5 lbs. 10 oz., the average weight of another lot receiving 
similar treatment and feeds except that no green feed was given. The 
average feed costs except for green feed were the same In both lots. For 
a comparison of breeds in the production of green ducks, 24 Indian Runners 
and 25 Muscovies were fed the same as the above lot of Pekins which 
received green feed. The average weights at tlie end of 12 weeks were 4 
lbs. 2 oz. for the Runners and 5 lbs. 11 oz, for the Muscovies. The average 
costs of feed except green feed were 55 cts. for the Pekins, 52 cts, for the 
Runners, and 41 cts. for the Muscovies. The results indicate tlie advisability 
of marketing the Indian Runners earliest and the Pekins at a later date, 
but earlier than the Muscovies. 
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Feeding laying hem ,—The egg production of six lots of 15 White Leghorn 
liens each was determined from November to April when the lots received 
different kinds of commercial scratch feed and commercial or home mixed 
mash. The home mixed mash consisted of equal parts of bran, middlings, 
corn meal, ground oats, and beef scrap. The two pens receiving home mixed 
mash averaged 995 eggs, whereas the most hud iiy any iien receiving com¬ 
mercial mash w'as 949. Le.^is feed was also rwiuired with the home mixed 
mash, and the profits were greater. 

[Poultry experiments at the Lacombe Experimental Station], F.»H. Heed 
(Canada Ewpt Farms, Laeomle (Alta,) 8fo. Upt. ^upt. 1022, pp. lOO-'JOO ),— 
These investigations w^ere largely confined to hatching and feeding experiments. 

[Hatching experimtnts ].—comiiarison of the April and May hatching re¬ 
sults sliowed that the eggs hatched in April were CO per cent fertile as com¬ 
pared with 80 per cent in May, 39.72 per cent of the fertile eggs hatched in 
April as compared with 20,35 per cent of those hutched in May, and the per¬ 
centage of chicks born wliicli were alive on duly 1 was for the April Imtctiing 
75 per cent as compared with 47 |)er cent for the May hatching. Only 23.5 
per cent of the fertile eggs set in a Camlee 1,200-egg incubator hatched as com¬ 
pared with 04.2 per cent in a Cyphers 240-egg machine. The fertility and 
hatching results of the eggs of three breeds were compared with the follow’^- 
ing results: Fertility of Wyandottes 74, Barred Hocks 70, and Single Comb 
Hhode Island Reds 00 per cent, and the hatching i>ercentages of tlie fertile 
eggs 24.8, 33, and 35.4 per cent, respectively. A comparison of hens’ and 
pullets’ eggs for hatching showed tlnit tlie fertility was 80 per cent in hens’ 
eggs and 00 per c(*nt in pullets’ eggs, hut tlie hatching percentages of the 
fertile eggs were, respectively, 25.4 and 31.5 iier cent. 

Hatching and shipping day-old chicks from the Saaiiichton Experimental 
Station to the Lacombe Station w^as found more successful tliun sliipping tlie 
eggs and hatching tliem at Lacombe. 

[Feeding experiments ^,—Twenty cockerels averaging 3.02 lbs., fed in a crate 
for 10 days, gaiiie<l an average of 0.92 lb. as compared with gains of 0.47 lli. 
by a like number of birds averaging 4 lbs. which laid access to a limited run. 
The rations consisted of a moist masli of oat cliop and buttermilk. 

The feed costs of raising two lots of green ducks to 8 weeks of age, at which 
time they averaged 4.5 and 4.25 lbs., resi>ectively, are reported. The average 
costs were calculated at 7.5 and 7 cts., respectively, for tlie first 4 weeks and 
18.3 and 38.4 cts. for the second 4 weeks. 

[Poultry investigations at the Sidney Experimental Station], E. M. 
Stkaight (Canada Expt, Farms, Sidney (B, C,) Sta, Rpt, Supt. 1022, pp. 50-68, 
figs, 2 ),—The results of the year’s work includes experiments on the feeding 
and raising of poultry in addition to the results of the following tests: 

Comparison of various systems of incubation ,—The following percentages of 
fertile eggs were hatciied in different makes of artificial Incubators: Queen 
05, Buckeye 51, and Jubilee 74 per cent. Sixty-five per cent of the fertile eggs 
incubated by hens hatched. 

Hatching results—hens v, pullets ,—In this test 65.6 per cent of the fertile 
eggs laid by hens hatched as compared with only 37.25 per cent of the fertile 
eggs laid by pullets. 

Incubation — March, April, May .—A comparison of the hatching percentages 
of eggs set in the different months showed that 63 per cent of the fertile eggs 
liatched In March, 55 per cent In April, and 67 per cent In May. Of the chicks 
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hatched, 66 per cent of those born In March were alive on July 1 as compared 
with 42.5 per cent of the April chicks and 28.5 per cent of the May chicks. 

Effect of three weeks' crate feeding on pullets for winter layers, —Pullets 
crate fed for three wet^ks laid less egK« during the winter and during the 
entire year than others fed dry mash by the usual methods. The crate-fed 
lots started laying an average of thn^e days earlier, however. 

Cost of legg] produetion, March, April, and May hatched pullets, J921-22 ,— 
I^ts of pullets hatched in March, April, and May were found to lay an average 
of 178, 188, and 186 eggs per bird, res|3ectively, during the year 1921-22, but 
due to the fact that more eggs were laid when prices were high the May 
hatched birds made greater profits. 

The grain and dry mash required per dozen eggs varied from 4.62 to 6.29 
lbs. during the years 1919 to 1922. The months of highest cost were November, 
I>ec‘ember, November, and (Jetoher in the resi>ective years, and the months of 
lowest cost were June, February, April, and May. 

Relation hi tween weight of layers at end of year and production. —The re¬ 
lation between the weights of hens and their production was studied In 1921 
and 1922. It was found that the birds under 4.5 lbs. produced an average 
of 190.3 eggs, from 4.5 to 5 lbs. 196.5 eggs, from 5 to 5.5 lbs. 208.8 eggs, from 
5.5 to 6 lbs. 197 eggs, and over 6 lbs. 210.7 eggs. 

Effleienvy and accuracy of various types of trap nests ,—Uecords of the time 
per bird required to operate varhms types of trap nests varied from 10.1 
to 15.1 seconds. Variations in the accuracy of the types were also observed. 

Vonfinemeat v. range. —A confined pen of birds laid more eggs during the 
year than a pen which had free range, but tlie feed costs were very much 
greater. The i»en receiving range laid a few more eggs during the winter, 
however. In comparing the liatchlng and rearing of the eggs and cliicks from 
the range and conOned birds, it was found that 60 of the 192 eggs set from the 
range lot and 48 of the 186 eggs .set from the confined birds Imtched. Twenty- 
six of the chicks from the range lot were alive on July 1 ns compared with 
11 from the confined lot. 

Commercial feeds v. home mixed i^idney rations. —liens laid more eggs on a 
home mixed ration than on a commercial feed, but they also ale more and the 
cost of the eggs was, therefore, greater. 

Practical poultry raising, J. K, Tkkkv (Rrit. Columbia Dept. Agr. Bui. 20, 
7. ed. (1022), pp. S7, figs. 20). —This is a brief manual tor the poultry raiser. 

Variation and correlations of the organs of Single Comb White Leghorn 
cockerels, A. J. Souba (Anat, Rec,, 20 (102S), No. i, pp. 291-290, pi. 1). —The 
mean weights, standard deviatlou, coefficients of variation, and probable errors 
of each of the organs studied lu the investigation previously noted (K. S. R., 
49, p. 569) for the lots of birds receiving the normal poultry ration and the 
normal synthetic ration are given. Correlation coefficients between the body 
weights and weights of the different orgaiis varied from 0.521 ±0.05 to 
0.801±0.024. Correlations between the weight of testes and comb and for the 
length of testes and comb corrected for the body welglit were high, and in¬ 
dicated that from a knowledge of the body w^eight and development of the 
comb one could predict the sexual development of the cockerels. 

The prediction of egg records, G. W. Hkrvey (New Jersey Stas. Bui. S89 
(1923), pp. 5-20, figs. 10).—This is a more detailed report of the results of the 
statistical study previously noted (E. S. R., 50, p. 72). In addition to the in¬ 
formation given there, the variations in the annual and seasonal egg production 
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are shown graphically and in tabular form, and correlation coefficients are 
given as shown in the following table: 

Correlation ooejflcients between seasonal and annual egg production. 


Production periods correlated. 


Coedlcient 
of correlation. 


Winter first year and total first year. 

Spring first year and total first year. 

Sutxuner-fall first year and total first year. 


0.7752±0.0182 
.0235 
.7880^ .0135 


Winter second year and total second year. 

Spring second year and total second year__ 

Summer-fall second year and total second year. 


.5486db .0231 
.6603d; .0186 
.8548d; .0101 


Winter first year and winter second year.. 

Spring first year and spring second year.. 

Summer-fall first year and summer-fall second year. 


.3984dr .0278 
.3387d; .0202 
.5176d: .0242 


Winter first year and total second year. 

Spring first year and total second year. 

Summer-fall first year and total second year. 
Total first year and total second year. 


. 338gd: , 0202 
. 2024d: . 0302 
. 4747d; . 0256 
.5162d; .0243 


A correlation coefficient of only 0.0571±0.0231 was found between the first 
year production of dams and the average first year production of their daugh¬ 
ters, thus indicating practically no relationship between the mass production 
of dams and daughters. 

The nutritional requirements of baby chicks.—Ill, The relation of light 
to the growth of the chicken, E. B. Habt, H. Stbbnbock, and S. Lepkovskt 
(Jour. Biol Chem., 58 (1923)^ No. 1, pp. 38-41, pis. 2). —In continuing this series 
(E. S. R., 47, p. 871), the relation of light to growth has been studied by feed¬ 
ing five lots of 8 chicks each on a ration of white corn, skim milk, and a salt 
mixture. One lot received no direct sunlight, one lot received sunlight all 
day, other lots received 10 minutes and 1 hour of sunlight, respectively, and 
the fifth lot was radiated 10 minutes dally with a quartz mercury vapor lamp. 
The chicks receiving no sunlight died in less than 0 weeks, averaging about 
100 gm. in weight With all-day sunlight the birds kept in much better con¬ 
dition and the 5 living at 8 weeks of age averaged 250 gm. The other groups 
were intermediate in condition and size, the relative position depending upon 
the amount of sunlight received. 

In another experiment 8 Barred Rock chicks without sunlight were fed a 
synthetic diet supplemented with fresh green clover equivalent to 5 per cent 
of their ration. After 23 days of feeding it was observed that normal growth 
was not being made, and therefore 2 of the chicks were exposed to sunlight 
i hour dally, after which excellent growth occurred. 

Natural and artificial brooding of chickens, A. U. Lee (U. S. Dept Agr., 
Farmers' Bui 1376 (1924), pp- 71+17, figs. 12). —This is a revised edition of 
Farmers* Bulletin 624 (E. S. R., S2, p. 264). 

Wet litter in the poultry house, A. B. Dann (Fonltry iSfoi, 3 (1923), No. 
1 , pp. 15-19). —^Thls is a discussion of the amounts of the water that must 
be evaporated from the litter in the henhouse to keep it dry, with suggestions 
as to the different agencies which aid in maintaining dry litter. 

DAZBY FABHUSrO—BAIEYIirO. 

Dairying, G. Fabcetti (Caseificio. Milan: Ulrica Boepli, 1923, 3. ed., ent, pp. 
XXXII+727, figs. 117). —^This is a revised and enlarged edition of the book 
previously noted (B. S. R., 42, p. 269) dealing with the history, development, 
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and science of dairying; the analysis, hygiene, and preservation of milk; 
market milk for cities; cream, butter, and cheese manufacturing; dairy organi¬ 
zations ; and an api^endix dealing with lews and regulations governing the sale 
and manufacture of dairy products. 

Thirty-sixth annual report of the Swiss Dairy Association and its sections 
for 1022 (Jahresber, Schweiz. Milchw, Ver., 36 (1922), pp. 199, pi. 1 ).—^This 
volume contains the 1922 report of the Swiss Dairy Association and the com¬ 
mittees appointed, as well as a report of the activities of the different sub¬ 
ordinate sections. 

[Experiments with dairy cattle at the Kentvilie Experimental Station], 
W, S. Blatb (Canada Eocpt. Farmn, Kentvilie (N. 8.) 8ta. Hpt. 8upt. 1922, pp, 
6-11 ).—The results of the following experiments are briefly reported; 

Butter fat content of milk at different periods of lactation (pp. 6-8).—The 
fiverage daily milk yields and fat percentages are given by months for four 
cows during five to eight successive lactations. The butterfat content of the 
milk of the individual cows was found to be rather constant at the different 
ages and during different periods of the year. 

Calf feeding experiment (pp. —Three lots of five calves each raised on 

whole milk, skim milk, and by suckling the cows were compared as to the 
amount and cost of additional feeds for raising and the weights at six months 
of age. The average weights attained were 425, 399, and 357 lbs. by the 
suckled, whole milk, and skiin milk calves, respectively, and the calculated 
feed costs per pound of gain were 14.G9, 20.1, and 7.26 cts., respectively. 

The care of calves, A. Kiveba (Porto Rico Dept. Agr. and Labor Sta. Circ. 
67 (1923), Spanish ed., pp, 7),—This Is a i)opular discussion of the cure, manage¬ 
ment, feeding, and diseases of calves and young stock. 

The minimum milk requirement for calf raising, A. C. Raosuale and C. W. 
Tuenmb (Jour. Agr. Research [U. 8.}, 26 (1923), No. 9, pp. 437-Jf46, fig. 1 ).—^The 
complete results are given of experiments at the Missouri Experiment Station 
in which a total of 30 dairy calves were raised during 1919, 1920, 1921, and 
1922 on a minimum amount of milk. The height and weight increases and 
the feeds consumed are tabulated for each animal. A briefer account of this 
work has been noted from another source (E. S. R., 48, p. 669). 

Investigations on the average composition of Danish cows* milk, A. 0. 
Andeksen and P. V. F. P. Langmack (Beret. Forsfigslab. K, Yet. og Landbohpj- 
skoles [Denmark], 113 (1923), pp. 5--37, figs. 4 ).—Based on the determination of 
the composition of cows’ milk made over a period of three years, the authors 
found the average composition to be of fat 3.521 ±0,023 per cent, protein 
3.167±0.012 per cent, and water 87.638±0.032 per cent. The composition is also 
reported in tabular form for each month during the three years from August, 
1919, to July, 1922, and for the three winter months, January, February, and 
March, during 1919 and 1923. The yearly average for milk sugar is also 
given. 

On the producing of milk having a low bacterial content, W. Sadleb, C. 
D. Kelly, and G. R. Maetin (8ci. Agr., 4 (1924), No. 6, pp. 173-179, figs. 5).-- 
The bacteriological conditions of both morning and evening milk produced 
on a dairy farm having only fair equipment were studied at tlie University 
of British Columbia from April 10 to July 24, 1923. A milking machine was 
used which was sterilized only after the morning milking from April 10 to June 
6, but twice dally from June 6 to July 24, Inclusive. The average bacterial 
counts as determined on bacto-purple-lactose-agar varied from about 2,000 
to 4,000 per cubic centimeter, showing that milk low in bacterial count could 
be produced under conditions not particularly adaptable when the dairymen 
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were careful. Reductase tests, fermentation tests, and tests for gas-producing 
organisms also indicated that the milk was of very good quality. 

^ Report of the proceedings of the national milk conference on pasteurisa¬ 
tion, 1023 (London: NatL Clean Milk Soc,, Inc,, pp, IX+S5-^X-XV ).— 

The report of the British national milk confercMice on pasteurization, held in 
November, 1923, is given. In addition to the general discussions, papers were 
presented dealing with the methods and processes of pasteurization, by R. Sellg- 
man; physical, chemical, bacteriological, and biochemical changes occurring 
during pasteurization, by A. T. R. Mattick, S. B. Schryver, J. M. Begttie, and 
F. G. Hopkins, respectively; and the financial and commercial aspects of 
pasteurization, by J. H. Maggs. 

Studies on butter making, U. pRA'rohoNoo (Oior. Chim. Indus, ed Appl, 6 
(1924)p Ao. J, PP‘ S-IOt jfiys. 4 )*—From the results of experiments carried on in 
the Agricultural and Industrial Chemical Laboratory of the School of Agri¬ 
culture at Milan, Italy, the author has discussed the physical and chemical 
proi>ertles of butterfat with relation to the formation of butter during cbui'ii- 
ing. The effect of temperature and the length of time necessary for churning 
were also especially considered. 

Comparison of woods for batter boxes, G. D. TuRNitow (California ^ta. 
llul, 369 (1923), pp, 10, figs, 5), —The results are reported of a series of experi¬ 
ments in comparing tlie flavor and odor absorbed by butter when stored for 
six months In containers of white fir, cottcmwood, and spruce. The compari¬ 
sons were made with wood which was unseasoned, wlilch was seasoned and 
paraffined, and whlcli was seasoned, paraffined, and lined with pnrcliment 
pajjer. 

As a result of this study it was concluded that white fir and cottonwood 
can be used in place of spruce but that the boxes should be paraftlned, and 
it is desirable that they be lined with parclunenl paper. 

In other tests the same woods were used in making boxes for storing butter 
in cul)es. The results given were very similar for the thi’ee woods, and they 
also indicated that either the wood should be lined with parchment pai>er or 
that the butter should be wrapped. The .slight differences observed, however, 
indicate that cotton wcmxI is not quite us satisfactory as spruce or wdiite fir, 
due to a slight absorption of the flavor by the butter. 

Quality studies bring forth interesting facts, P. H. Tracy (Ice Cream 
Trade Jour,, 20 (1924 )p PP- 73-76; also in Creamery and Milk Plant Mo,, 

13 (1924)P ^0, 2, pp, 77, 73, 80, 82), —The results of several experiments, dealing 
with factor.s affecting tlie quality of ice cream at the Illinois Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, indicate that increased acidity tends to reduce viscosity hut lias practi¬ 
cally no uniform effect on overrun. Over 0.2 iier cent acidity tended to Injure 
the flavor. In other studies the amount of overrun ne<‘essary to producre the 
best quality in ice cream varied with the composition, that containing more 
fat apparently being of tlie best texture and showing tlie most resistance with 
a greater overrun than that containing less fat. 

The use of dehydrated egg yolk wa.s Investigated with somewhat variable 
results. The general conclusions were that a small amount may improve the 
quality of the product but that the same results would follow the use of more 
milk solids. 

A study of the factors alfqctiiig the size and shape of air cells in the 
freshly frozen and hardened product, A. O. DAHusiCRQ (lee Cream Trade 
Jour,, 20 (1924)p PP* 68-70, ftg$, 4). —^A more detailed report of studies 

previously noted (E. S. R., 50, p. 580). 

'%eiieflts of homogenization in ice cream making, O. E. Wuxiams (Joe 
Cream Trade Jour,, 20 (1924), 1, pp. 63, 64, flVff- 3; aUo in Creamery and Milk 
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PlaM Mo.y IS (1924), No, 2, pp. 84-^6, ftga, S), —This is a discussion of the im¬ 
provements which may be brought about in ice cream by homogenization, which 
reduces the size of the fat globules, thus making a more uniform product of 
better quality. 

The ice cream mix, A. C. Baek, N. E. Oi^on, and A. D. Burke {Milwaukee, 
Wis,: Olsen Puh, Vo., 192S, pp. 75-j-XVI).—Formulas for ice cream mixes of 
varying compositions and instructions for standardizing an ice cream mix are 
given, as well as a chapter on gelatin and a summary of the State laws and 
regulations relating to Ice cream. 

A graphical method for figuring complex ice cream mixes, H. H, 

SoMJMKR {Ice Cream Rev., 7 {1923), No. 5, pp. 54, 56, 58, flf/s. 4 )-—A graphical 
method of calculating the ice cream mix usc<l successfully at the Wisconsin 
Dairy School is described. 

VETEKINAEY MEDICINE. 

Laboratory studies in troidcal medicine, C. W. Daniels and H. B. 
Newham {Londoa: John Bale, Rons d Danielsson, Ltd., 1923, 5. ed., rev., pp. 
XIfI‘{-576, pis. 8, figs. 183). —This is a fifth, thoroughly revised e<litlon of the 
work previously noted (E. S. R., 42, p. 174). 

Annual administration report of the Civil Veterinary Department, Mad¬ 
ras Presidency, for 1022—23, F. Ware kt al. {Madras Civ. Vet. Dept. Ann. 
Admin. Rpt. 1922-23, pp. 22). —This is the usual annual report (B. S. II., 48, p. 
480). 

The mast cell in the louder vertebrates, N. A. Michels {Cellule, 33 (1923), 
No. 2, pp. 337-462, pls. 6).—This report of studies is a(‘companied by a bibliog¬ 
raphy of nine pages. 

The male as a spreader of genital infections, W. L. Williams (Jour. Amer. 
Vet Med. Assoc., 63 (1923), No. 3, pp. 281-316, figs. 25). —This Is an extended 
discussion of the subject, in which the part played by the male in the spread of 
Infection is considered. 

On the inheritance of acquired antibodies, J. R. Learmonth {Jour. Hyg. 
[London), 22 {1923), No. 1. pp. 100-106). —The literature on the subject is re¬ 
viewed, and experiments are reported in whicli Bacillus typhosus was used to 
create immunity in parent guinea pigs and tests were made of the agglutina¬ 
tion titer of their serum and of the serum of the young immediately after 
birth. Nonlmmunized and Immunized males wore mated both to immunized 
and nonlmmunized females. 

The blood of the offspring of nonlmmunized males and females and of im¬ 
munized males and nonimmunlzed females showed no agglutinins, thus fur¬ 
nishing additional proof that immunity is not transferred by the males. Agglu¬ 
tinins in varying amounts were found In the serum of the young of immunized 
females even before the ingestion of colostrum. The titer in some cases 
equaled and In some exceeded that of the maternal serum. No quantitative 
relationship between the two could be noted. 

“ The actual type of fetal Immunity of this kind must remain for the present 
undetermined. Experimental observations, and especially those of a quantita¬ 
tive nature, will vary widely with the dependence of the young upon colostrum, 
with individual peculiarities in the reacting iKiwer of the animals, and with 
the behavior of the antigens used.” 

Duration of passive immunity, II—IV, A. T. Glenny and B. E. Hopkins 
{Jour. .Hyg. [London], 22 (1923), Nos. 1, pp. 12-51, figs. 14; 2, pp. 208-^221, figs. 
S ).—Continuing the investigation previously noted (E. S. R., 49, p. 478), three 
papers are presented. 
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Part 2 dealg more fully with the differences exhibited by normal rabbits 
toward the injection of diphtheria antitoxin. Marked differences were noted 
in the duration of the second phase, phase B, of loss of immunity, and in the 
duration and Intensity of the third phase, phase C. The latter, which is due 
to the formation of precipitin, occurred sooner and was more pronounced in 
the older animals. The differences shown by normal rabbits are thought to 
indicate naturally acquired immunity of varying degrees. 

In further experiments in which injections of antitoxic serum were made 
subcutaneously instead of intravenously, the highest concentration in the blood 
was noted after from two to three days. It had then reached approximately 
the same value as that of rabbits injected intravenously, representing only 
one-third of the total antitoxin injected. 

In^part 3 the investigation was extended to other normal animals injected 
with horse serum, normal rabbits injected with serum from other animals than 
the horse, and animals injected with homologous antitoxin, the same methods 
being employed as in the earlier studies. The results are summarized as 
follows: 

“ The coairse of disappearance of passive immunity in rabbits injected with 
diphtheria antitoxin obtained from goats, men, guinea pigs, and cows, consists 
of the same three phases that follow the injection of horse serum. The 
rabbits examined were more responsive to goat, human, and guinea pig serum 
than to horse and cow serum. 

“ The course of disappearance of passive immunity in rabbits, horses, and 
guinea pigs injected with homologous antitoxin consists of phases A and B 
only, and phase B is far slower than when heterologous serum is injected 
into rabbits. 

Sheep and goats eliminate antitoxin obtained from a horse at a very slow 
rate, and phase C is hardly detectable. 

“Natural Immunity of horses to diphtheria toxin is gradually acquired by 
a number of increasing responses to external stimuli.” 

Part 4 deals with the rate of disappearance of antitoxic horse serum after 
injection into rabbits previously sensitized to horse serum. Evidence was 
obtained that rabbits can be immunized actively to horse serum by amounts 
as small as 0.00001 cc., but in the immunizing experiments reported larger 
amounts were used. Following injection of antitoxic serum into immunized 
rabbits at intervals of from 3 to 10 weeks the antitoxin was eliminated at 
rapidly increasing rates. In one case a rabbit given serum intravenously 
0 day's after a previous injection lost over 00 per cent of the antitoxin 
within 15 minutes. When antitoxic serum was injected Intravenously into 
rabbits at weekly intervals, less than 2 per cent of the amount injected could 
l)e detected 24 hours after each injection. After 12 dally intravenous injec¬ 
tions the antitoxic ecmtent was only half that of the first injection, but later 
injections were not eliminated so quickly. The rate of elimination of antitoxic 
serum was greatly delayed by daily injections of normal horse serum. 

The application of experimental methods to epidemiology, L. T. Web¬ 
ster (Amer, Jour. Hyg,, i (19^4), No. 2, pp. 1S4-U2, ftps. 10 ).—This is essen¬ 
tially a summary of the results obtained in the series of studies on experimental 
epidemiology conducted at the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research by 
the author and other investigators (E. S. R., 50, p. 478) and of a similar in¬ 
vestigation conducted in England by Topley (E. S. B., 49, p. 584), together 
^ith a statement of the theory which has been formulated as a result of this 
Work to account for epidemics of mouse typhoid In particular and human 
intestinal diseases in general. The hypothesis is stated as follows: 
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“ T^e bacilli of the paratyphoid-enterltldls group are widely present through¬ 
out the animal kingdom. Those pathogenic for laboratory mice tend to an 
endemic distribution. Some of the disease-producing strains are highly 
virulent, others less so. Virulent strains come into being by some means more 
subtle than animal passage. Upon the grade of virulence of each strain will 
depend the peak height of the mortality curve and the ability of that strain 
to Induce an epidemic in a population of known susceptibility. When a 
virulent strain is distributed suddenly throughout an entire community in 
adequate available quantities, a single epidemic mortality curve results, the 
form of which will depend not upon fluctuations in microbic virulence, but 
wholly upon the degree of and differences -in susceptibility of the Individuals 
composing the population. In an experimentally controlled normal mouse 
community these differences are chiefly those of individual nonspecific re¬ 
sistances; in a more general community, racial and acquired resistances also 
come into operation. Diffcu'ences In speed and extent of distribution of the 
bacilli affect the form of the curve and produce gross irregularities such as 
multiple peaks and plateaus.” 

Studies on metabolism of anaerobic bacteria, I, II (Jour, Infect, Diseases, 
S4 (1924), No, 1, pp. 63-102, figs, d).—Two papers are presented. 

I. Comparative study of growth and biochemical activities of Bacillus botur 
linus, B, sporogcnes, and B. tetani, with notes on chemical behan)ior of B, 
bQtuUnus type C, E. Wagner, C. O. Dozier, and K. F. Meyer (pp. 63-84).— 
Pure cultures of B, botuHnus type A, B, sporogenes, and B. ietani were grown 
from the spore stage on a peptic digest-beef heart infusion and analyses made 
from time to time of the nitrogen distribution and of volatile and nonvolatile 
acids. 

The cultures of B, botulinus and B. sporogenes were similar in their ammonia 
and amino acid nitrogen formation, in their ability to utilize creatinin, In their 
gas formation, and in the formation of acids of high molecular weight. The 
cultures of B, tetani were characterized by a more marked accumulation of 
ammonia and smaller accumulation of amino acid nitrogen, complete utilization 
of creatinin, smaller formation of gas, and a greater accumulation of volatile 
acids, chiefly acetic. Practically equal amounts of fixed acids were formed In 
the three cultures. 

B, botulinus type C showed little chemical activity in the medium used. 

II. Effect of glucose on biochemical activities, including growth and toxin 
production of B, botulinus, C. C. Dozier, E. Wagner, and K, F. Meyer (i)p, 85- 
102).—Determinations at short successive intervals of time are reported of the 
toxin titers, chemical composition, and number of viable organisms in B, 
botulinus inoculated media of high biological value, differing only in their 
content of utilizable carbohydrate. 

The presence of glucose appeared to stimulate early reproduction, to in¬ 
crease the maximum number of viable organisms, and to maintain a higher 
level of growth throughout the experimental period. After the thirty-sixth 
hour there was a gradual loss of ammonia in the medium containing glucose 
in contrast with a continuous increase in the glucose-free culture. While 
there was a gradual increase In amino acid nitrogen in both cultures, the 
total amount on the ninety-sixth hour was greater in the medium containing 
glucose. Both media contained about the same amount of volatile acids, but 
there was a greater amount of fixed acids in the glucose-free medium. The 
total amount of gas produced was higher by about 33 per cent in the 
medium containing glucose. 
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There was no appreciable difference In the amount of toxin formed in 
both media. This is thought to afford additional proof that botulinus toxin 
is an autolytlc product 

The nutrition of bacteria^ with special reference to Bacillus influenzae 
(Pfeiffer) , S. S. Shri Kent {Jour, Hyg, [London], {192S), No, 1, pp, 52-68, 
pi. i),—The results obtained and conclusions drawn in this study of the nutritive 
requirements of B, influenzae (Pfeiffer) confirm In general those of Davis 
(B. S. Rm 4G, p. 80) and of Thjotta and Avery (B. S. R., 46, p. 78), 

Rabbit bk)o<i in 1:100,000 dilution was found to enable B, influetizae^ to grow 
in a plain broth medium, pH=7.6. The extreme dilution of the blood is 
thought to indicate that the hemoglobin acts as a catalyst instead of a 
nutritive agent in the strict sense of the word. A further study of the 
various constituents of the blood confirms the observation of Th.1fitta and Avery 
that two substances are essential, one of which is resistant and the other 
not resistant to heat. 

Tlie growth-promoting factors in blood were found to be present in 
bacterial products and in fresh animal and vegetable tissues. For the 
latter, potato, turnip, banana, and apple were used. Of these, potato appeared 
to be the most active, followed by the others in the order given. It is 
concludKl that “ these grow’th-inducing bodies comprise a large group of 
substances, occurring in blood, in bacterial products, in animal, and in 
vegetable tissues. Probably the nature varies with the source, but they 
all seem to have certain proi)erties in common, and they all act as sub¬ 
stances accessory to the other f<x»d constituents. Their mode on mechanism 
of action is not understood, and their chemical nature not known, the 
criteria for their identification being so Inadequate. It is suggested that 
the growth-stimulating properties are related to the presence of certain 
oxidizing and reducing enzyms in fresh plant tissues, as well as to the 
presence of vitamins.” 

Complement fixation studies on Clostridium botulinum, W. A. Starin 
and G. M. Dack {Jour. Infect, Diseases, Si {192i), No. 2, pp. 47).—Using 
the same cultures as those of the i)revious study on agglutination (B. S. R., 
49, p. 881), the authors have investigated the reliability of the complement 
fixation test for differentiating strains of C. Botulinum and for identifying 
contamination in canned vegetables by this organism. 

In the first part of the Investigation, the only antigen giving satisfactory 
results consisted of single cell strains dissolved by alternate freezing and 
thawing. These had a high antigenic value and showed no anticomplementary 
action. Using antigens thus prepared. It was possible to demonstrate the 
presence of complement-fixing bodies in the serum of animals immunized with 
the same strains. It was also possible to demonstrate the same four sub¬ 
groups within type A and three within type B corresponding to those deter¬ 
mined by the agglutination reactions in the previous study. 

In the second part of the investigation the method employed by Kelser (B. 
S. R., 50, p. 64) was used. It was found that vegetables inoculated with 
C, botulinum contained antigens capable of being detected by the complement 
fixation reaction. These could ))e demonstrated within 60 hours after inocu¬ 
lation and were still present after 8 weeks in vegetables kept at room tem¬ 
perature. No differentiation between types A and B was possible, and there 
was considerable diiflculty in carrying out the tests on account of nonspecific 
reactiona In consequence of this, the test Is not considered particularly re- 
,^ble. 

Bird migration in relation to foot-and-month disease, A. L. Thomson 
{Nature [London], 113 (1924), No, 2828, pp. 52-^4).—This is a discussion of in- 
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vestigatlons of the transmission of this disease in Great Britain, particularly 
as relates to the investigations of Stockman and Garnett, previously noted 
(E. S. Rm 50, p. 380). 

The occurrence of peroxid in cultures of pneumococcus, O. T. Avery 
and H. J. Moboan {Jour. Expt. Med., 39 {1924), No. 2, pp. 275-281, flg. i).—The 
formation of x)eroxid has been demonstrated under favorable conditions in 
broth cultures of 15 out of 23 strains of Streptococcus hemolgticus and 1 of 3 
strains of S. mucosus, but could not be detected in similar cultures of 2 strains 
of Staphylococcus auretis. Tlie conditions which favored the accumulation of 
peroxid in the culture medium were found to be free access of air and the ab¬ 
sence of catalase or other catalysts capable of decomposing peroxid. In cul¬ 
tures with deficient oxygen exposure there was delayed production of peroxid, 
and in anaerobic conditions there was no evidence of Its formation. The 
amount of peroxid formed is thought to depend upon the balance between the 
amount produced by the various organisms and the amount destroyed by sub¬ 
stances in the medium. 

The pei’oxid as thus formed disappears gradually on incubation at 37® C., 
Is less stable in alkaline than in neutral or acid media, and is destroyed at the 
temperature of boiling water for 15 minutes and at that of steam under pres¬ 
sure for 10 minutes. 

Homologous and heterologous protection in mice vaccinated with the 
two types of mouse typhoid bacillus, I. W. Pritchett {Jour. Expt. Med., 39 
{1924), No. 2, pp. 265-273, figs. 2).—In immunization experiments conducted on 
mice with vaccines prepared from the two strains of mouse typhoid bacilli 
M. T. I and M. T. II isolated by l^ynch during the course of two mouse 
typhoid epidemics at the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research (E. S. R., 
48, p. 83) and further studied by Webster, Amoss, et al. (E. S. R., 48, p. 84), 
it was found that a saline vaccine prepared from the strain of M. T. II 
protected against the same strain and to a slight degree against M. T. I, 
while tw^o vaccines prepared from strain M. T. I afforded no protection against 
either strain. 

Eradication of tuberculosis in cattle at the Kodiak Experiment Station, 

C. C. Georgeson and W. T. White {Alaska Stas. Bui. 5 {1924), PP- Uy figs. 2 ).— 
Following a preliminary account in which the introduction of cattle into 
Alaska is discussed, the authors deal with the occurrence of tuberculosis in 
the station cattle and the eradication work which has been successfully con¬ 
ducted. 

“ From 1916 to 1921, inclusive, 140 head of cattle were tested one or more 
times at the Kodiak Experiment Station. Of 35 head which reacted to the 
tuberculin test, 8 head were classed as suspicious on the first or second test. 
Two head which were first classed as suspicious were later pronounced healthy 
and turned in with the healthy herd. All healthy animals were segregated 
at once and placed in disinfected quarters. All reactors and suspicious animals 
were removed to Kalsln Bay, 15 miles from the healthy herd, and each lot 
was kept in separate quarters. A well-bred reacting bull was placed at the 
head of the reacting herd of females, and breeding continued as under normal 
conditions. Females showing clinical symptoms of disease were slaughtered. 
Reactors had the appearance of being normal, healthy animals in every re¬ 
spect for months. Eventually, however, they developed clinical symptoms of 
tuberculosis. Thirty calves were dropped by the tuberculous herd from 1917 
to 1920, Inclusive. These calves were raised on pasteurized milk which was 
taken from the tuberculous mothers. When old enough they were tested and 
upon being pronounced healthy were added to the sound herd. 

95153—24-7 
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“ Breeders of purebred cattle probably will not retain reactors for breeding, 
even though the affected animals are valuable. The experiment proves, how¬ 
ever, that highly prized reactors need not be slaughtered. They can not be 
cured, but they can be isolated and bred for the production of healthy 
offspring.” 

Preliminary essentials to bovine tuberculosis control in California, G. 
H. Habt {CoMfomia Sta, Circ. 264 (1923), pp. 8, figs. 3). — This is a discussion 
of the subject as applied to California conditions. 

The pathology of sterility in cattle, W. Jj. Boyd (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. 
Assoc., 63 (1923), No. 5, pp. 561-579, figs. 14 ). —This is a discussion relative to 
those changes which occur in the reproductive organs of the female. 

A sporadic outbreak in cattle resembling tetanus, H. L. Conklin and E. 
G. Hood (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 63 (1923), No. 3, pp. 327-333, figs. 5 ).— 
This is an account of an outbreak of a disease which caused serious losses 
during the past two years among Ayrshire cattle on a farm located in the east¬ 
ern part of the Province of Quebec. Twelve animals were lost In the herd in 
1921 and 16 in 1922, and previous years are said to have shown about the same 
rate of mortality. The initial loss from the outbreak is said to have been 
estimated at approximately $15,000. An organism showing the greatest 
similarity to Bacillus trfani and the pseudo-tetanus group was isolated and 
has been given the provisional name B. suberis. 

Mutation among hog cholera bacilli, M. L. Orcutt (Jour. Expt. Med., 38 
(1923), No. 1, pp. 9-15). —^This is a report of studies conducted by the depart¬ 
ment of animal pathology of the Ilo(?kefeller Institute for MedlcaV Research, at 
Princeton, N. J. The conclusions arrived at are as follows: 

“In the hog cholera group the mutation from smooth (A) to granular (B) 
type occurs, and a mutant with a moist, opaque colony formation was noted. 
The B mutant when obtained pure remains a B type without reversion in the 
stock cultures. The B mutant can be made to assume some of the A characters 
l*y rapid successive transplanting in bouillon. The B mutant can usually be 
found in older transplants of A. The two types may bo distinguished by certain 
cultural characters, by slightly different agglutination reactions, and by dif¬ 
ferent degrees of virulence.” 

An epizootic of aspergillosis in chickens, J. E. Guberlet {Jour. Amer. Vet. 
Med. Assoa., 63 (1923), No. 5, pp. 612-620). —This is a contribution from the 
Oklahoma Experiment Station, which reports upon an epidemic of aspergillosis 
chat was prevalent in the flocks of poultry raisers in the vicinity of Stillwater, 
Okla., in the spring of 1922, 

“The predisposing causes are a lowered vitality and weakened resistance 
from some cause or other. In this instance the primary cause was due to the 
nutritional condition of the birds, in addition to having been fed moldy feed in 
(dosely confined pens. Treatment is of no value after the birds once show 
symptoms. Prevention lies in allowing free range, plenty of green feeti, and 
•clean pens and feed. Aspergillus fumigatus grows very readily on bread, 
l>otato, and beer-wort agar. Experiments sho.w that the fungus is not partic¬ 
ularly pathogenic In healthy, active birds, but that once it finds suitable con¬ 
ditions for growth its virulence increases.” 

Canned goods preserved with boric acid poisonous to chickens, B. A. 
Oallaohkb (North Amer. Vet., 5 (1924)i 3, pp. 125, ISO), —^Thls contribu¬ 

tion from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Animal Industry reports experimental 
work in which a commercial compound containing 95 per cent of boric acid 
|ind 5 per cent of innoxious material was used. Of two lots of string beans 
prepared by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry, one lot received the boric 
acid compound in the amount directed by the manufacturers, namely, 9 gm. of 
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boric acid to 1 qt. of canned string beans, while tlie other lot, prepared by the 
cold-pack method, contained no preservative of any kind and was used as a 
check. The results show that canned goods prepared for human consumption 
with the addition of a boric acid preservative in the amount stated are poison¬ 
ous to chickens, and that the birds will not eat such preserved food after the 
hrst experience. When feeding is forced on the fowls, extensive inflammation 
and necrosis of the crop, stomach, and intestine are Induced as a result of 
the irritant and poisonous action of the canning compound, and death results. 

BUBAL ENOnnBEBIBO. 

Summary of hydrometric data in Washington, 1878^1919, G. L. 
Pabkeb and L, Lee (U. 8, Oeol, Survey, Water-Supply Paper 492 (192S), pp, 
VIII+SGS, pis. 9). —This report, prepared in cooperation with the Washington 
tState Board of Geological Survey, summarizes the hydrometrio data obtained 
in the State of Washington from March, 1878, to September, 1919. Records of 
1,120 years of stream flow are made available from 209 gauging stations. The 
details of this data are contained in 45 different volumes published by the 
IT. S, Geological Survey, most of which have been noted from time to time in 
the Record. 

Surface water supply of St. Lawrence River basin, 1921 (U. 8. Geol. Sur¬ 
vey, Water-Supply Paper 524 {192S). pp. IV-{-112, pis. 2). —^This report, pre¬ 
pared in cooperation with the States of Wisconsin, New York, and Vermont, 
contains the results of measurements of flow made on streams in the St. Law¬ 
rence River basin during the year ended September 30, 1921. 

Surface water supply of Hudson Bay and upper Mississippi River basins, 
1919-1920 (U. 8. Geol. Survey, Water-Supply Paper 505 (1928), pp. V-{-28rt, 
pis. 2). —This report, prepared in cooperation with the States of Minnesota, Wis¬ 
consin, Iowa, and Illinois, presents the results of measurements of flow made 
on streams In these drainage basins during the years ended September 30, 

1919 and 1920. 

Surface water supply of South Atlantic slope and eastern Gulf of Mex¬ 
ico drainage basins, 1919 and 1920 (U. S. Geol. Survey, Water-Supply 
Paper 502 (1928), pp. IV+80, pis. 2). —^This report presents the results of meas¬ 
urements of flow made on streams in these drainage basins during the years 
ended September 30, 1919 and 1920. 

Surface water supply of western Gulf of Mexico basins, 1921 (TJ. 8. 
Geol. Survey, Water-Supply Paper 528 (1923), pp. IV+90, pis. 2). —This report, 
prepared in cooperation with the State of Texas, presents the results of meas¬ 
urements of flow made on streams in the w^estern Gulf of Mexico drainage 
basins during the year ended September 30, 1921. 

Surface water supply of Pacific slope basins in California, 1919 and 

1920 (US. Geol. Survey, Water-Supply Paper 511 (1928), pp. VII+456, pis. 
2). —^Thls report, prepared in cooperation with the States of California and 
Oregon, contains records of measurements of flow made on streams in the 
Pacific slope basins in California and the Klamath River basin in Oregon dur¬ 
ing the years ended September 30, 1919 and 1920. 

The hydraulic ram, W. S. H. CnBGHOBNE (Queensland Ayr. Jour., 20 (1928), 
No. 6, pp. flos. 8).—tlnformatlon, including graphic and tabular data, 

on the design and installation of hydraulic ram outfits is presented. 

The relation of highway research to modern road construction, A. T. 
Goldbeck (In Lectures on Engineering Practice. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1928, pp. 9-48, figs. 20). —This is essentially a description of a number of 
the primary researches being conducted by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Public 
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Beads and a brief discussion of the relation they bear to the design and con¬ 
struction of highways. 

Highway research in Illinois, C. Older (Amer, Soo, Civ, Engin, Proc,y 50 
(1924)f No. 2, [pt 5], pp. 17S-217, figs, 25).-—A description is given of a series 
of research projects planned to get an insight into and understanding of the 
unsolved problems of rural pavement design. The principal problems under 
investigation include the drainage of subgrade soils, the effect of repeated 
bearing pressures on soils, the effect of temperature changes on pavement 
surfaces, the position of wdieel loads as affecting stresses in pavement slabs, 
impact resulting from moving wheel loads, and the fatigue effect (if repeated 
loads causing bending stresses in plain concrete. The data obtained from a test 
road so constructed as to eliminate the variable factor of subgrade bearing 
power are also summarized. 

The impact tests yielded results obtained for wheel loads of 4,000, 6,000 and 
8,000 lbs., dropping i, f, and } In. at truck si)eeds varying from about 1 
to about 20 miles per hour with constant unsprung weight. The results showed 
that for all heights of drop the equivalent static load or the deflection at the 
critical point with an increase in speed decreased to a certain minimum, then 
increased more or less gradualy. In amount, this reduction in equivalent static 
load showed a distinct tendency to increase with the increase of load above the 
springs. This was especially true in all cases of dropping load and to a less 
degree for the i- and J-in. vertical rises. The differences between the minimum 
and maximum equivalent static load was not greatly affected by the change in 
load. For all heights of drop this resulted in a lowering of the injpact factor. 

At all speeds for the J-in. drops and the |-in. rises with the truck fully loaded, 
the equivalent static load was less than the static load of the wheel. For the 
i-in. drops with the truck fully loaded, the equivalent static load was less than 
the truck wheel load until the speed of the truck exceeded about 12 miles per 
hour, and did not increase materially for speeds in excess of 14 miles per hour. 
The maximum equivalent static load for the 8,000-lb. wheel load was only a 
little greater than the wheel load itself. In mounting the }-in. obstnjctJon the 
critical speed was about 10 miles per hour, and the equivalent static load did 
not Increase materially for speeds in exce.ss of 14 miles per hour. For the 
drops and rises of greater magnitude the critical point was passed at lower 
speeds, and the maximum impact effect was much greater. 

Data on the warping of rigid pavement slabs due to temperature changes are 
considered to confirm the belief that rigid pavement slab comers frequently 
may be required to sustain passing loads while acting as unsupported canti¬ 
levers. Data on the influence of position of wheel loads on deflections indicate 
that stresses in corners may be greatly reduced if an effective method of dowel¬ 
ing is provided. 

Data on the fatigue of concrete indicate that plain concrete beams or slabs 
Tvill sustain, without failure from bending, an indefinite number of repetitions 
of a load if the tensile fiber stress induced is less than 50 per cent of the 
modulus of rupture. For loads causing fiber stresses in excess of 50 per cent 
of the modulus of rupture, the tendency to failure increases rapidly with the 
increase of this excess of stress. 

The subgrade soil Investigations established that tRe bearing value of a 
clay soil varies with its moisture content. It Is considered questionable 
whether attempts to control moisture by means of tile drains are of any merit 
in clay soils. It was found that brown-silt loam and yellow-clay soils resist 
further moisture saturation to a marked degree when they have a moisture 
'^content which is normal for the summer months. Other experiments Indicated 
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that if the moisture content of any of these clay soils is reduced to a point 
where the soil crumbles readily, absr»rptlon takes place rapidly to the point 
of saturation. 

Other results are taken to indicate that for perhaps a period of a year 
or more after a pavement is laid the bearing power of a clay subgrade soil 
may be affected materially by its moisture content at the time of construction. 
It is also considered probable that none of the clay soils exhibits sufficiently 
uniform elastic properties to justify an assumption of elastic subgrade sup¬ 
porting power for use in a design formula. 

Data on the effect of truck traffic tests on different sections of the experi¬ 
mental road and notes on rigid pavement design are included. 

The use of explosives in agriculture, K. H. Gross {New Jersey Stas, Circ. 
pp. 8, figs. IS). —Brief general suggestions are given regarding the use of 
dynamite as an explosive in stump and bowlder blasting and ditching. 

Nitrogen formation in sewage digestion tanks, Bach and Sierp (Centhl, 
Bakt. [c/c.], 2. Aht., 58 (mS), No. 19-2i, pp. m-Ul, flSI- 1; 59 (1928), No. 1^1 
pp. 1-7). —Studies with digested sludge from an Emscher tank to determine the 
origin of the nitrogen in the gases from sucli tanks, and especially to test the 
theory of Groenewege that such nitrogen results from the denitrification of 
nitrites in sludge, are reported. 

The results showed that during the anaerobic decomposition of nitrogenous 
organic matter elementary nitrogen is set free, but that owing to the lack of 
oxygen nitrites are not formed. Where digested sludge in different dilutions 
and in layers of different dei)th was allowed to come into contact with air, 
there was a progressive formation of nitrites. A layer of scum on the surface 
hindered such nitrification by excluding the air. While it is considered possible 
that the nitrogen in the tank gases may be the result in part of the denitrifica¬ 
tion of nitrites formed before anaerobic conditions were produced by scum 
formation, everything indicates that the main part of such nitrogen is derived 
from the breaking down of nitrogenous organic matter under anaerobic condi¬ 
tions. Nitrite formation in sewage was found to be impossible without the 
unhindered entrance of air and the complete decomposition of the organic 
matter present. 

Some of the chemical and bacteriological technique involved in these studies 
is briefly discussed. 

Hygienic aspects of use of sewage sludge as fertilizer, A. Worm an 
(Engin. News-Rec., 92 (1924), No. 5, pp. 198-202).—In a contribution from the 
Marylaxid State Department of Health, foreign and American regulations relat¬ 
ing to the use of sewage sludge as fertilizer are summarized and recent ex¬ 
perimental data presented. 

It is shown that existing practice in this and other countries indicates that 
sewage sludge should not be applied to crops that are to be eaten raw. How¬ 
ever, recent laboratory data have shown that if sewage sludge is held in a 
sludge digestion tank for a period of not less than 10 days, its application to 
the soil as a fertilizer may be carried out without detriment to the public 
health through the possible dissemination of vegetable-borne disease. 

Regulations governing the disposal of wet sludge to farmers for fertilizing 
purposes are recommended, the features of which are that only such sludge 
shall be delivered to farmers as has undergone digestion for at least 10 days, 
and that sludge shall be used on ground only before crops are planted and 
shall not be sprinkled over or brought into direct contact with growing 
vegetables. 
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RURAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY, 

Economic history of American agriculture, E. L. Bogart (New York and 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co,, 1923, pp, X+17S, pis, 2, figs, 4 I), —^Those 
chapters from an economic history of the United States previously noted (B. S* 
R., 32, p, 891) which relate particularly to agriculture are republished In this 
volume. 

Drainage district farms in central Wisconsin, E. R. Jones and B. G. 
Packer (Wiscomin Sta, Bui, 358 (1923), pp, 48, figs, 29 ).—Interviews were held 
with 87 representative farmers on drained marsh land in central Wisconsin, 
and the individual stories of success or failure are briefly set down here as 
told by the farmers themselves. 

The proper position of the landowner in relation to the agricultural in¬ 
dustry, Lord Bledisloe (Brit, Assoc. Adv. Bci. Rpt,, 99 (1922), pp. 219^232 ),— 
The address of the president to Section M (Agriculture) of the British Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science in 1922 is devoted to the subject of the 
landowner’s responsibility to his tenants and to the improvement of British 
agriculture in the way of fostering the adoption of scientific methods. The 
efforts of the landlords in countries on the Continent in this respect are noted. 
The author urges British landowners to again take the position of leaders of 
the agricultural industry, and this is said to depend largely upon their ability 
to organize among themselves. 

Agricultural landowners. Lord Ernle (Jour, Min, Agr, [Qt, Bnt,], 30 
(1923), Nos. 6, pp. 489-496; 7, pp. 585-593). —This is the substance of a lecture 
delivered at Oxford in August, 1923, in which the contribution of landowners 
to agricultural progress in Great Britain is historically reviewed and land- 
owners are defended against the specific charges which have been brought 
against them of hostility to small holdings, wasting land, providing an inadequate 
supply of cottages, and of holding land contrary to the laws of nature and to 
natural rights. 

The Agricultural Holding.s (Scotland) Act, 1923, with introduction, 
commentary, and appendixes, J. S. C. Reid (Edinburgh: William Blackwood 
d Sons. 1923, pp. Xin-\-220). —Comment is made upon the particular provisions 
of each section of this act, and decisions of the court covering similar provi¬ 
sions in earlier acts are cited. Specific questions with relation to matters re¬ 
quiring arbitration, the application of manures, and removings are discussed 
in appendixes, and numerous forms for the notices required by the act, state¬ 
ments of claims, arbitration, and awards are reproduced. 

The use of land in Denmark in 1919, A, Jensen (Danmarks Statis, Med- 
del.. 4- 61 (1921), No. 2, pp. 205). —Statistical information appears in part 

2 of an annual publication, parts of an earlier issue of which were noted (E. S. 
R., 46, p. 93). 

[Land development and settlement in Palestine] (In Awakening Palestine, 
edited by L. Simon and L. Stein. London: John Murray, 1923, pp. 209-231 ).— 
Two papers are published in these pages. 

Problems of land development, J. Thon (pp. 209-218).—Legal landownership 
in Palestine is described. Statistical data showing the total area and the land 
owned by the Palestine Government and by Jews are briefly reviewed, and the 
conditions limiting agricultural development at the present time are noted. 

Land settlement in Palestine, S. E. Soskin (pp. 219^231).—^A scheme for 
close settlement and intensive cultivation in Palestine is set forth. Working 
plans for State aid in land settlement, principally in Denmark and the State 
01 ^ Victoria in Australia, are set forth, and the need of a land settlement board 
for Palestine is urged. 
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Colonization in Algeria, 1880—192I1 {Algiers: Oouvt, Alg^rie, Dir. 
Agr., Com. et. Colon., 1922, pp. 87, pi. 1, fig. 1). —A r^sum^ is given by decades of 
the history of the colonization of Algeria, particularly between 1841 and 1900, 
and legislation dealing with land grants, sales and inheritance, credit facilities, 
and other questions is reviewed. 

Keport to the Governor General of Algeria upon the awarding of prizes 
for agricultural enterprises, I*. Berthaitlt (Algiers: Gouvt. G^n. AlgMe, Div. 
Agr., Com. et Colon., 1922, pp. pis. S, flg. 1). —These pages present a de¬ 

scription of tlie southern section of Algeria, landholding systems in vogue 
there, and natural and economic factors of agricultural production. Brief 
descriptions are then given of farms which were awarded first and second 
prizes, gold medals, and other forms of recognition by a special commission 
appointed by the minister of agriculture. 

The Rural Credits Act and other amendments of banking law relating 
to agriculture (New York: Fed. Trade Inform, ^eriy., 192S, pp. J^S). — ^The texts 
of the Agricultural Credits Act of 1923 and of amendments of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act are given, together with digests of amendments to the Na¬ 
tional Banking Act and to the Federal Reserve Act liberalizing farm credits. 

The Agricultural Credits Act, 1023 (Jonr. Min. Agr. [Gt. Brit.j, SO (192S), 
No. 7, pp. 649-65J/). —The scheme of establishing credit societies in England and 
Wales, empowered to make loans to certain farmers, small holders, or allot¬ 
ment holders repayiibU* within periods not exceeding five years, for the pur¬ 
pose of meeting such exjionses as the purchase of seeds, fertilizers, feeding 
stuffs, the purchase of breeding and other livestock, machinery and imple¬ 
ments. and fruit trees, and tlie erection of silos, bams, and fences, is out¬ 
lined here. The manner of organizing and administering the functions of 
these societies is described hrietly. 

[Wages in agricultural production] (In Mages in the United States and 
Foreign Couniri(ts. M'ashingion: Oort.. 1921, pp. S4-S7). —These pages comprise 
part of Scliedule G of a statement of wages prepared for the use of the Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means of the IT. S. House of Representatives. The re- 
l>ort (Mmsists of tainilations of wages in farming and fruit growing and the 
beet sugar industry in the L’nired States and certain foreign countries, mainly 
between 1913 and 1920. 

Annual report [of the] Rice Growers* Association of California, R. P. 

Merritt (Rice Growers^ Calif. Ann. Rpt, 1922, pp. 14^ figs. S). —The first 

annual rep<»rt of the president of an organization established in October, 1921, 
is presented which sets forth some of the marketing problems of rice growers 
in California. 

Farmers’ Market Bulletin (North Carolina Sta. Farmers" Market Bui., 10 
(1924), Ro. 67, pp. 11). —Extracts from reports by the U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture relating to Chadbourn, N. C., strawberry shipments and the marketing 
of North Carolina white potatoes in 1923 are furnished in this number. The 
usual partial list of products which farmers have for sale is also given. 

Agricultural resources and development (In Canada: Natural Resources 
and Commerce. Ottawa: Canada Dept. Int., Nat. Resources Intel. Serv., 192S, 
pp. 37-72, figs. 7). —This is a chapter from a volume prepared by the natural re¬ 
sources intelligence brancli of the Department of the Interior for Canada, and 
sets forth the arable land and extent of cultivated areas, crop production, live¬ 
stock and dairy farming, fruit farming, and other agricultural industries. 

A brief survey of Irish agriculture, B. A. M. Morris (Ireland Dept. Agr. 
and Tech. Instr. Jour., 2$ (1923), No. 3, pp. 236-251).—A sketch is presented 
setting forth the yields of the principal crops in Ireland for certain years or 
periods of years since 1847, the size of holdings, and the production and ex¬ 
port trade in livestock and livestock products. 
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Danish agriculture and the world depression, Bledisioe and 0. Tubneb 
{Nineteenth Century, 94 {192S), No, 562, pp, 811^19 ),—This account of Danish 
agricultural success emphasisses the importance of the education and training 
provided by the folk high schools and agricultural colleges, as well as the 
rOle played by cooperation among Danish small farmers. Crop yields are 
shown to have increased, and the Danish farmer is said to be making a greater 
profit than is the British. 

The possibilities of Franco-Polish commerce in agricultural products, 
H. and J. Hitieb {Expansion Econ,, 7 (1928), No, 11, pp, 5-14 )•—These pages 
give an account of a visit of a special Prencli agricultural mission to Poland 
and some of the results of its study of the extent of surplus production and 
the requirements of Polish agriculture which may be met by commerce with 
France. 

Russian farming under the Soviet, C. K. Michkneb {Northwest, Miller^ 
137 {1924), No, 1, pp, 3S, 34, 51-53, figs, 6 ).—It is attempted to show that the 
agricultural policy of the Soviet Government of Russia has resulted in a very 
considerable recovery of agriculture and livestock industries, and that the Rus¬ 
sian farmer is in a fair way to resume his former place In the production 
of the world’s foodstuffs. 

The town and country church in the United States, H. N. Mobsk and E. 
deS. Brunneb {New York: George JET. Doran Co., 1923, pp, Xni+17-179, ftg, 
1 ),—^This volume, in the Town and Country Series (E. S. R., 48, p. 493), sum¬ 
marizes studies which have been noted from time to time, giving first a sum¬ 
mary description of the regional divisions in w^hich the town and country sur¬ 
veys have l)een carried on. Census and other data bearing upon *the religious 
situation in the town and country area of the United States are presented 
preliminary to a chapter dealing more specifically with the data from 179 
countries in 44 States. These indicate the distribution of churches and min¬ 
isters, church membership, the evangelization of the community, and the church 
parish. 

It is indicated that in the regions surveyed there is an average of one 
church for every 403 inhabitants. By regions, the South has proportionately 
the most churches and the range the fewest. One-fifth of the communities, 
containing one-thirteenth of the population, have no churches. There is one 
minister for every 1.7 churclies and for every 767 people. Fifty-five per cent 
of the ministers serve each two churches or more, only one community in five 
having a full-time, resident minister. It is considered that the town and village 
population is more thoroughly evangelized than the country i>opulatlon, taken 
as a whole. The church is said not to reach the farm tenants as well as it 
does the farm owners. The average church parish includes 20 square miles. 

Subsequent chapters are devoted to the interrelations of towm, village, ham¬ 
let, and open country; church growth and decline; home mission aid as a 
factor in rural church development; religious education in the rural church 
school; equipment and finance; the rural church and racial groups; tenant and 
migrant; and the rural church program. 

It is Indicated that church membership tends to follow population. The 
chances of growth of a country church vary according to its distance from 
town, the farther away the better. In 25 counties within 10 years 142 churches 
have been abandoned, while 91 new ones have been organized. 

Every fifth church in these 25 counties receives home mission aid. Only 84 
out of 211 aided churches are entirely free from competition, and the use of 
home mission money to further competition is held to be diflacnlt to Justify and 
the hardest to deal with in the larger villages and the towns. It is suggested 
tiilkt 149 of the 211 aided churches could be dispensed with without essential 
loss. 
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The real problem of the average country Sunday school is held to be largely 
untouched by present programs. With regard to finances, it is said that the 
annual budget, every-member canvass, and envelope systems are being in¬ 
creasingly developed. One-third of the town and country churches, however, 
use all three elements in an efficient financial system, thereby exceeding in 
their per capita contributions those churches without any official financial 
system by from 12 to 100 per cent, depending on the region. Of all moneys 
raised 30 per cent is given to benevolences and 41 per cent to salaries. The 
average country church is said not to have adapted its program to the 
changed conditions of rural life, nor to that greatest untouched field of 
Christian effort in rural America, the work for boys and girls. 

Keport on the working of the cooperative societies in the Punjab for the 
year ending July 31, 1022, H. Cai.vert, W. W. Powelu, et al. {Punjal) 
Coop, Socs. Rpt.y lf)22, pp, —This report brings up to date the 

series previously noted (E. S. U., 48, p. 691). 

Cooperation in Mysore, M. H. Husein (Madras Bui, Coop,, 15 (1923), No, 
5-6, pp, 218-228), —review is given of the position of agricultural and non- 
agricultural credit societies, noncredit societies, cooperative stores, agricultural 
and land mortgage banks, and minor societies in this Indian State. 

[Abstract of agricultural statistics for the United States] (U, S. Bur, of 
the Cetisus, Ahs. 14. Census U. S,, 1920, pp, 575-887), —summary of the more 
important and significant statistics from the 1920 census (E. S. R., 50, p. 296) 
is presented. A section on general information includes tables concerned with 
farm property; the number and characteristics of farmers; farm mortgages; 
expenditures for labor, fertilizers, and feed; cooperative marketing; and farm 
facilities. Other sections are devoted to livestock on farms and not on farms, 
and crops and miscellaneous products. 

Comparative Philippine yields of sugar per hectare for the 1922—23 
season, H. A. Lee (Sugar Cent, a/nd Planters News, 4 (1923), No, 12, pp. 64S- 
648). —A brief discussion is presented in English and Spanish of the yiehls per 
hectare from a number of centrals throughout the Philippines, where accurate 
cadastral surveys have been completed. The accompanying tables show the 
areas in plant cane, the areas in ratoon cane, and the total. 

Statistics of agriculture in 1921 [for Iceland], P. Poesteinsson (Hagskyr- 
slur Islands, Bdnadarskyrshtr, 1921, pp. i^-f»?i).—The livestock on hand, land 
under cultivation, crops harvested, and farm improvements are discussed 
briefly. Seven principal tables incorporate statistical data for 1921. 

[Agricultural statistics for Norway] iSiatis. Arhok Kongeriket Norge, 40 
(1920), pp. 32-48; 41 (7921), pp. 40--68; Jfi (1922), pp, 4^-^^).—Sections of these 
statistical reports continue the series previously noted (E. S. R., 43, p. 795), 
adding information for later years. 

Agricultural statistics for the year 1921 [for Bulgaria], K. G. Popoff 
([Bulgaria^ Dir, Gdn. Statia., Statis, Agr., 1921, pp. W4-181), —^This publica¬ 
tion contains statistical information with reference to the areas sown, yields, 
and the agricultural inventory for Bulgaria, 1921, with comparisons. 

Statistics of the production of cereals and legumes in 1923 (Estadistica 
de la Produeddn de Cereales y Leguminosas. Madrid: Junta Consult, Agron., 
1923, pp. [37]). —^Thls annual statistical report continues the series previously 
noted (E. S. R., 49, p. 193). 

AGEICULTTTIIAL EDUCAnON. 

Agricultural teacher training, T, H. Eaton (Fed, Bd, Vocat. Ed, Bui. 90 
(1923), pp. 7+43) •—^Thls bulletin is the result of study of the criteria for the 
development of departments of teacher training by the agricultural education 
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eervice of the Federal Board for Vocational Education and of the special 
study by the author of the principles of organization for training teachers of 
agriculture. The functions of selection and preparation are presented in con¬ 
siderable detail, and a tentative scheme of a preparatory curriculum for high 
school teachers of agriculture is presaited. The placement function is briefly 
noted. 

Development in vocational education in home economics, 1028, A. S. 
Baylob {Vomt Ed. Mag., ^ (1924), Vo. 5, pp. The objectives and 

programs of State supervision are said to have been much more clearly de* 
fined and outlined during the year, and more and improved State supervision 
has been provided. The work of the year in all-day schools, part-time and even¬ 
ing schools and classes, teacher training, and negro education is noted, and rec¬ 
ommendations are made for future work. 

Objectives in home economics for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, 
F. ZuiLL (Jour. Home Econ., 16 (1924), No. 6, pp. 107-112). —^These are out¬ 
lined as health education, including the nutritional phase and the relationship 
of clothing to health, education for good citizenship and the wise use of leisure, 
and the provision of prevocational opportunities. 

The campaign against malnutrition (U. 8. Pub. Health 8erv., Puh. Health 
Bui. 1S4 (192S), pp. VI+S7). —Some suggestions are offered concerning the con¬ 
duct of nutrition work in country districts, largely by means of a program of 
general health education in the schools. This bulletin was prepared by the 
advisory committee on foods and nutrition of the National Child Health Coun¬ 
cil In cooperation with the U. S. Public Health Service. 

A questionnaire on methods of teaching textiles and clothing in sec¬ 
ondary schools, A. H. Hess (Jour. Home Econ., 16 (1924) ^ No. $, pp. 115- 
119). —The returns received by the committee on educational essentials in tex¬ 
tiles and clothing of the American Home Economics Association in connection 
with a study of textile instruction of high school grade are reviewed. 

Third International Congress of Home Economics Education, 1922 
(IIP Congr^s International d^Enseignement M&nager, 1922. Paris: Off. Familial- 
Manager, pp, XXXT+5S6 pis. 2). —Lists of delegates, participating bodies, and 
committees are furnished, and reports are submitted by the delegates covering 
the status of home economics education in the countries represented at this 
congress. Section 1 includes reports of home economics Instruction in primary 
and secondary schools, continuation schools, and teacher-training institutions, 
as well as Inspection or supervision. Section 2 is devoted to rural and agri¬ 
cultural phases of home economics, and section 8 to professional training and 
scientific and sociological aspects, as well as education of domestics and minor 
topics. 

Course of study in nature study and agriculture prescribed for the ^e- 
mentary schools of North Dakota, 1923, C. C. Schmidt et al. ([Bismarck, 
N. Dak."}: State 8upt. Pul. Instr.f 192$, pp. $2). —Suggestions are furnished for 
oral instruction in nature study for the lower grades, reading matter for the 
upper grades, and projects. The section devoted to agriculture presents sug¬ 
gestions for tenehers, outlines for courses of study, and suggested recitation 
topics with field and laboratory applications for the seventh and eighth grades. 

A manual and outline for the teaching of agriculture in the elementary 
schools of Oregon, 1928, J. A. Chubchiix (Salem, Oreg.: 8upt. Puh. Instr., 
1928, pp. 7) .—This outline is based upon the text by Davis previously noted (B. 
S. B., 48, p. 297), aiming to adjust its contents to the variable conditions 
found in the local community. 

' * Syllabus for i^ieulture prescribed for the high schools of the State of 
North Dakota, rev. by E. H. Jones (Bismarck, N. Dak.: Dept. Puh. Instr., 192$, 
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pp, SI). —A topical outline, list of laboratory exercises, suggestions for the 
equipment of libraries and laboratories, and suggestions for teachers are given. 

Climates of the world, with introductory exercises on the climatic ele¬ 
ments, G. T. Tbewabtha (Madison: Wift. Qeogr. Press, 192S, pp. 8, figs. 23). — 
Questions and exercises and material for laboratory use in colleges and in 
graduate courses are presented. The general plan includes five sections, 
namely, the climatic elements, the weather map, the climatic zones, genetic 
classification of climates, and climates of the earth. 

Farm mechanics for Utah high schools {Salt Lake City: Utah State Bd, 
Vocat. Ed., Div. Agr. Ed., 11923], pp. 131, figs. 3i). —This bulletin presents the 
Utah State program in farm mechanics and courses of study. It describes 
in detail Job analysis, lesson outlines, special teaching devices, farm me¬ 
chanics, buildings and equipment, and records. 

Economics of the family, C. W. Tabeb and R. A. Wardall {Philadelphia 
and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923, pp. XJI+22i, figs. 11). —textbook for 
high school students is offered here, in which the economic principles under¬ 
lying Individual and household matters are stated. Problems are Introduced 
preceding the discussions of specific topics, and in the appendix are suggestive 
lists of investigations, projects, questions, and discussion for individual, group, 
or class assignments. 

Economics of the household: Its administration and finance, B. R. An¬ 
drews {New York: Macmillan Co., 1923, pp. IX-\-623). —This is a consideration 
of the economic bases of household matters, presented as a textbook for col¬ 
leges and other higher institutions and as a reference book in schools. Such 
topics as the household income, expenditure, and capital and savings; invest¬ 
ments and life insurance; social aspects of housing, food, and clothing; house¬ 
hold operation, including labor and equipment; and expenditures for personal 
items and self-improvement are treated in detail. The final chapter gives 
some practical plans for handling financial and other economic resources of 
the household. The appendix presents a series of about 500 problems dealing 
with household economics. 

A suggestive budget for families of small income {Cleveland: Asso(nated 
Charities, Howe Econ. Com., 1923, pp. 51, fig. 1). —This bulletin was prepared by 
the home economics committee of the Associated Charities in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Tables and estimates are given, suggesting minimum food and clothing re¬ 
quirements and expenditures for advancement and operating. 

A cooperative course in nutrition, P. A. Otis {Jour. Home Ecan., 16 {1924)t 
No. S, pp. 113, 114) >—Courses offered at the University of Cincinnati, and so 
conducted that students spend one half their time in school and the remain¬ 
ing half gaining practical experience as employees in industries and institu¬ 
tions such as lunch rooms, cafeterias, hospitals, and foods laboratories, are 
briefly noted. 

Home and community hygiene, J. Broadhxjrst {Philadelphia and London: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923, 2. ed., rev. and enl., pp. XV-j-444, fds. 13, figs. 105 ).— 
This is the second edition of a textbook previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. 604). 
The chapter on sewage has been entirely rewritten, new illustrations have 
been inserted, and minor changes have been made in the text. 

Laundering: Home—institution, L. R. Baldebston {PhSadelphia and Lon¬ 
don: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923, pp. pis. 3, figs. 186).—The discussion 

presented here covers such points as the effect on laundering processes of 
fiber, fabric, and color, and the best way to conserve these and to secure the 
desired finish, including the matter of laundry supplies and equipment for 
the home and the institution. A chapter on teaching suggestions and outlines 
of courses is Included. 
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Massachusetts College .—A gift of $25,000 has been made by the heirs of the 
late Frederick G. Crane of Dalton. The income is to be expended to’tiid under- 
graduates of limited financial resources Interested in the promotion of Massa¬ 
chusetts agriculture, preference being given to Berkshire County. 

Minnesota University and Station.—project covering a study of electric 
current in farming has been initiated. A commercial power company is fur¬ 
nishing an electric line in the vicinity of Bed Wing as their part of a coopera¬ 
tive agreement in this study. A farm business survey has been taken of the 
farms which are to be equipped with electric apparatus, and account books 
have been furnished which are to serve as tlie basis for studying the farm 
business during the next year. A power inventory has also been taken and an 
estimate made of the power requirements of these farms and of the amount 
and kind of electrical e(iuipment that will be needed. After the equipment is 
installed the agricultural engineering dlvison is to keep a careful check on the 
use of electric current and the discovery of new ways in which it can be profit¬ 
ably applied to farm operations. 

The study is being undertaken cooperatively by the agricultural engineering 
and farm management divisions. The objective is to determine to what extent 
electrical current can profitably be used in farm operation and particularly 
to determine the place of the electric current in reducing the lulx>r require¬ 
ments. 

The Minnesota Farm R&oiew, Issued weekly for several years, has been dis¬ 
continued, and a monthly magazine known as The Gopher Countryman has been 
established by the students of the college of agriculture, forestry, and home 
economics. From its columns we learn of the appointment of A. L. Strand, 
assistant extension entomologist of the Pennsylvania College, as assistant en¬ 
tomologist vice Dr. J. B. Parker, who has returned to the Montana Station as 
associate entomologist. Miss Edna V. Anderson has resigned as assistant pro¬ 
fessor of home economics to accept a position as instructor in physiological 
chemistry and allied .subjects in Yencbing College, Peking, China. G. B. B. 
Elliott, assistant professor of agricultural engineering, resigned April 1 to en¬ 
gage in commercial work. 

Missouri University and Station.—The agricultural engineering and rural 
life departments have started a cooperative project on the relation of electricity 
to agriculture. Studies will be made in communities where electricity from cen¬ 
tral power stations is being used. Attention will also be given to the cost and 
practicability of carrying out different farm operations with electricity. 

The field crops and agricultural engineering departments are beginning a 
cooperative land clearing project. Investigations will be made with a machine 
called an “ iron goat *’ or “ sprout mower.*’ Tests will be made at different 
seasons and on different sizes of brush. The cost of clearing with explosives 
will also be studied. 

The departments of soils, animal husbandry, and rural life, the photographer, 
the agricultural editor, the dean and director, and the agricultural library are 
Installed in new quarters in the new agricultural building Just completed. 
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Tlie department of field crops, poultry husbandry, and agricultural education 
and the agricultural extension service have much more ample space in the old 
agricultural building than formerly. The department of field crops is reor¬ 
ganizing its seed testing laboratory, and when its installation is completed it Is 
expected that the laboratory will rank among the best equipped in the country. 

A recent survey of soy bean production in Missouri shows that about 250,000 
acres were grown in 1923, exclusive of soy beans grown with corn. Of this 
acreage, 85 per cent was planted with four of the six varieties recommended by 
the station. 

During the coming summer an exhaustive survey of pasture conditions in the 
Ozark region of the State is to be undertaken by C. A. Helm. B. M. King haa 
been added to the field crops stalf to study the problems of cotton production 
in southern Missouri. 

Wisconsin University and Station.—Ilecent work by the departments of 
agricultural chemistry and poultry has shown that sunlight may be a factor in 
animal growth similar in irnportancje to the rdle which it plays in the develop¬ 
ment of green plants. Experimental work with chickens has demonstrated that 
leg weakness, a disease which commonly causes severe losses among the early 
hatchings of the season, can be prevented if the animals are exposed to the 
direct light of the sun. It also appears that ordinary window glass decreases 
greatly the effectiveness of sunlight in comparison with unfiltered rays. Such 
vitamin-carrying food as green jdants, cod liver oil, or eggs may be fed to 
chickens when they are grown under conditions of reduced sunlight (cloudy 
days, etc.) or within doors and excellent results obtained. The use of eggs in 
chick food, especially infertile eggs from the incubator, seems to be the simplest 
and most convenient way of handling the leg weakness problem. 

A patent pending in the U. S. Patent Office for an improved type of brush 
breaking plow devised by John H. Swenehiirt and F. W. Duffee of the agri¬ 
cultural engineering department has been assigned to the College of Agricul¬ 
ture. This plow Introduces a new feature which greatly facilitates the breaking 
of brush land. The plow is being manufactured commercially, but with the 
university controlling the patent any plow manufacturer will be in position 
to use the principle upon arrangement with the institution. 

In view of the extremely adverse weather conditioius which prevailed, the 
attendance at the 1924 Farmers’ Week was gratifying, reaching between 1,200 
and 1,300 people of whom over 800 were women. 

Tests recently conducted at the station have indicated that activated sludge 
material compares very favorably with other forms of fertilizers in common 
use. Excellent results have been obtained in using it as a source of nitrogen 
in mixtures with other fertilizing material on such crops as corn and potatoes, 
particularly on light soils. For lawns and golf courses it is deemed especially 
promising because it is odorless and the large available amounts of organic 
nitrogen bring the quick resix)nse in gro\^i:h which is so desirable for this 
purpose. 

A fellowship for the study of the crown gall disease has been established as 
a result of recent findings which Indicate that this disease of plants may be 
lield in check by cultural practices. Nurserymen have suffered heavily from 
the rejection of Infected nursery stock because of the disease, and the American 
Nurserymen’s Association has voted to raise from $10,000 to $12,000 to carry on 
this work, the fund to be administered by the Crop Protection Institute. It is 
expected that the research work will be done mainly at this university and the 
Iowa College. 

The sum oi $5,000 has been subscribed by a large pickle concern for the con¬ 
tinuance of cucumber mosaic work, which since 1919 has been in progress in 
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cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The trial fields for 
this work are located at Bockland in LaCrosse County. Kecent studies have 
shown that cucumber mosaic winters over on the wild ground cherry (Physalis), 
pokeweed, milkweed, and wild cucumber. The eradication of these host plants 
at Bockland and Madison has seemed to check the disease to a considerable 
extent. 

The establishment of an experimental electrified farm community in the 
vicinity of Madison for the purpose of studying the practical value of electric 
service to farmers was decided upon at a meeting April 8 of a committee organ¬ 
ised for the purpose of investigating the practical possibilities of the electrifica¬ 
tion of Wisconsin farms. The objective of this work is set forth as to apply 
experimentally electric service to as many agricultural uses as is possible and 
profitable and to study its effect on the farm Income, to observe and record first 
hand data on the costs entering into the building of a irural line and its opera¬ 
tion, and to develop the practical use of electricity on the farm to the point 
where it may be secured at rates making its use even more advantageous. 

Dr. A. L. Whiting has been appointed associate professor in agricultural 
bacteriology. 

New Buildings for Two Agricultural Colleges in Great Britain.—^Note¬ 
worthy buildings for their agricultural departments are under construction 
by the University College of North Wales and the University of Leeds. 

At the first-named institution the new buildings are to form the central 
feature of new science buildings designed as a part of a memorial to the ofllcers 
and men of North Wales who fell In the World War. The cost is to be met 
from the North Wales Heroes Memorial Fund, supplemented by £15,000 from 
the Development Fund for the agricultural department. 

The corner stone of the agricultural building was laid by the Prince of 
Wales November 1, 1923. It consists of a front and rear portion, the former 
of brick and stone and the latter of white cement. The front portion is of two 
stories to be used for administration, agricultural zoology and botany, and the 
investigation of animal diseases. The rear portion is allotted to agricultural 
chemistry and forestry. A special feature is its flat roof, which will be utilized 
for greenhouses and insect cages. 

The agricultural department is at present working under great disadvan¬ 
tages, being housed partly in rooms in the main college building, partly in an 
attached building formerly occupied by the education department, and partly 
in an army hut fitted up as a temporary laboratory for agricultural chemistry. 

The agricultural department of the University of Leeds is similarly handi¬ 
capped. Funds for a new structure to cost £60.000 have been provided by 
several private gifts, about £10,000 from the Yorkshire Council of Agricultural 
Education, £15,000 from the Development Fund, and the balance, together with 
the site, from the university. 

A lot 190 ft long by 125 ft wide has been obtained, and a two-story building 
is under way. Two lecture rooms 50 by 24 and 35 by 19 ft, a museum 50 by 
27 ft. a library, ofilces, several classrooms, and accompiodations for the 
biological department are provided for on the first floor. The second floor con¬ 
tains numerous classrooms, laboratories for nutrition research, lecture rooms, 
etc. The roof surface is to be utilized for greenhouses and similar work, and 
extensive storage and other space Is provided in the basement. 

The comer stone was laid April 4 by the Hon. Noel Buxton, Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, the proceedings being presided over by the Duke 
of Devonshire. 
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Treatise on general and industrial organic chemistry, If, E. Molinari, 
irans. by T. H. Pope (Philadelphia: P. Blakiston's l;^ons (C- Co,, 1923, S, ed., rev, 
and enl, pp. VIJ1+451-8911, flus, 303), —This voluiiio completes the English 
translation of the third Italian edition (1C. S. R., 45, p. 310). 

Colloid chemistry in the technology of oils and fats, N. O. CChatterji 
(Chem. Age [London], 10 (1924), No, 240, pp. 56-58).—This is a general discus¬ 
sion of the application of the i)rindples of colloid chemistry to industries 
concerned with the rctining of oils and fats, industries in which glycerids 
undergo chemical changes but are not saponified, and industries based upon 
the saponification of oils and fats. 

Chemistry of vitamin A.——I, Separation of the effective constituent of 
cod liver oil and its properties, K. Takahabui and K. K/vwakami (Jour. 
Chem, Hoe. Japan (Nippon Kioagnkii Ku:ai Hhi), 44 (1923), pp. 500-605; abs. in 
Jour. Hoe. Chem. Indus., 42 (192,Vf No. 38, p. 904A),—The authors arc of the 
opinion that they have isolated vitamin A in almost pure form from cod liver 
oil, butter, and egg yolk. The method as applied to cod liver oil is as follows: 

One kg. of cod liver oil was saponified by heating at from 80 to 90® C. for 
30 minutes with 2 liters of alcohol conUiinlng 20 per cent KOH. The saponified 
material was removed hy adding gradually to the solution, after cooling (2 
liters of a 28 per cent alcoholic solution of calcium chlorid, agitating the 
mixture for 1 hour, and filtering. The uusaponifiable matter was then satu¬ 
rated with carbon dioxid, tlie solvent distilled off under reduced pressure at 
a temperature below 60®, and the residue extracted with ether or petroleum 
ether. The extract was purified still further by treating with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid and 50 per cent alcohol containing a small amount of alkali to 
remove the soap and fat, drying, and expelling the solvent in a current of 
carbon dloxld. The residue thus obtained was dissolved in about 50 cc. of 
from 80 to 90 per cent methyl alcohol and cooled at 0® for from 2 to 3 hours, 
during which time from 3 to 5 gm. of clioleslerol separated. After removing 
the impurities by means of digitonin, the solution was concentrate<.1 to a 
viscous sirup, dissolved in a small amount of from SO to 90 per cent methyl 
alcohol, and cooled at —20®. The seraicrystalline substance which separated 
at this point is considered to be vitamin A, the yield being about 0.1 per cent 
of the original material. 

The material is composed of “carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, contains no 
nitrogen, and appears to be an aldehydlc substance. It is very hygroscopic and 
reduces ammoniacal silver solution, Fehllng’s solution, and phosphotungstic 
acid. It is unstable In presence of light and oxygen, and is rendered inactive 
by reducing with hydrogen in the presence of platinum black; it is stable when 
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dissolved in ether, alcohol, and especially In fat. It Is insoluble in water, but 
soluble in benzene, acetone, and other organic solvents. Its chloroform or 
carbon tetrachlorid solution gives the lixiochrome reaction and a blue coloration 
with Japanese acid clay. The health of a mouse at the point of death owing 
to lack of vitamin A was restored by giving 0.08 mg. of the constituent per 
day during 10 days.” 

The action of ammonium hydroxid and other alkaline compounds upon 
insulin, E. J. Witzbmann and L. Livshis (Jour, Biol. Chem,, 58 (1^23), No, 2, 
pp. 46S-i74), —Insulin has been shown to be more or less completely inactivated 
at room temperature by 0.5 or 0.7 n ammonium hydroxid. The process requires 
several days for completion, but on acidifying tlie amraoniaeal solution with 
hydrochloric acid the original activity is usually restored quite rapidly. Sodium 
and potassium hydroxid in solutions as dilute as 0.1 n also inactivate insulin, 
but the reaction is irreversible. Sodium carbonate and bicarbonate and 
disodlum phosphate have but little effect upon insulin. 

“The known facts concerning the reversible inactivation of insulin by am¬ 
monium hydroxid suggest a tautomeric rearrangement. Nothing definite can yet 
be said as to the nature of the groups that would be involved in this rearrange¬ 
ment.” 

H-ion concentration v. titratable acidity In culture mediums, A. J. Quibk 
and E. H. Fawceti {Jour. Infect, Diseases, S3 (1923), No. 1, pp. pi. 1, figs. 
10 ).—An extensive investigation is reporte<l from the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S. D. A., of the relationship between the titratable acidity of peptone beef 
infusion broth as expressed in Puller’s scale and the corresponding pH values. 

As a starting point in the comparison, the pH values were determined electro- 
metricaliy of the phenolphthalein end points ordinarily used in the titration. 
The first change was found to take place at pH 7.8, a faint but decided pink color 
CO develop at pH 8.2, and a rose pink at pH 8.4. A chart is given of these colors. 
In commenting on this chart, the necessity is emphasized of a consistent choice 
of color in determining the end point in phenolphthalein titrations. 

The study, which should be consulted in the original for details, has led to 
the conclusion that if a uniform method is used in the preparation of peptone 
beef Infusion broth titratable acidity may be interpreted in terms of pH. If 
the infusion is prepared In the cold by adding water e(iual to 2 times the weight 
of the beef or in the hot by adding water eiiual to 2i times the weight of the 
beef, making up the volume in each case after filtering, the Fuller’s scale values 
may be translated into pH values by the use of the formula 8.2—F/10==pH, iu 
which F equals the given Fuller value. In titrating mediums, a standardized 
technique is considered as essential as in making colorimetric or electrometric 
H-lon concentration (fetefmlnations. 

Directions are given for the adjustment of medium over a range broad enough 
to cover almost any need of the plant or animal pathologist and for adjusting 
to any given Fuller’s scale value any finished autoclaved beef infusion broth. 
The same relation of scales is thought to hold good for all standard mediums 
based on a 1 per cent peptone beef Infusion, with the exception of gelatin in the 
extreme ranges, especially on the acid side. The principles covering the correc¬ 
tion of beef infusion mediums do not apply to beef extract mediums. In the 
adjustment of which knowledge of the pH value is considered to be useful. 

The titration of amino and carboxyl groups In amino acids, polypeptids, 
etc.—*1—111, Investigations with aqueous solutions, L. J. Habris (Roy, Boo. 
[London^ Proo., 8er. B, 95 (1923), No. B 670, pp. 440-484, figs. 14) > —This paper 
consists of three parts as follows: 

I. The theory of titration applied to amino acids and polypeptids. —In this 
the theory of titration is discussed in relation to amphoteric electrolytes In 
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general and amino acids resulting from protein hydrolysis in particular. 
Considering a solution containing amino acids as a mixture of bases and acids 
with the same dissociation constants as those of the amino (basic) and carboxyl 
(acid) radicals, the theory is shown to hold with considerable accuracy. In the 
neutral monaminomonocarboxylic acids, the amino group is shown to be com¬ 
pletely dissociated at pH values ranging from 0.1 to 0.71 and the carboxyl 
gnmp at pH values from 10.6 to 11.7;i. In the ease of the diearboxylicmon- 
araino acids, one carboxyl group of glutamic and aspartic acids is completely 
dissociated at all pH values less acid than 6.4 and 5.8, re.speclively, the re¬ 
maining acid groups being dissordated at more alkaline, and the basic groups 
at more acid reaction, resr)ectively. One basic group of the dJaminomono- 
carboxylic acids, arginin and lysln, is almost completely dissociated at a pH 
value somewliat more alkaline than 7. 

Ill mixtures of the three <!lasses of amino acids and polypeptids, the titra¬ 
tion end points are as follows: By titrating to pH 7 one-half of the carboxyl 
groups of glutamic and aspartic acids, one-balf of the amino groups of lysln 
and arginin, together with any mineral acid or strong base present in the 
mixture will be estimated. By titration to the alkaline end point pH=13 the 
total carboxyl and phenolic (tyrosin) groujis are estimated, and by titration 
to highly acid end points tlie total amino gnaips and the Imino group in histldin 
(hut not in tryr>tophan) may he determined. 

II. ETperimcntal vcrifimtion—pH meaffiircnfenis, amino acid e^stimations .— 
Experimental verification of the theories discussed in part 1 is reported in 
titrations of Nila and OOOH in various amino acids. In this the use of the 
iluinhydrone electrode is suggested as a convenient and accurate method of 
titration. 

III. Estimation of Nlli and COOIf by use of indicators. —This discusses the 
application of the colorimetric method to the various titrations. It is stated 
that histidin may be estimated witli an accuracy almost ccpial to that of the 
titration of a strong alkali with the standard acid by titrating with standard 
HCl to pH 3.8 with broinoplienol blue as indicator. 

The detection of pento.se, formaldehyde, and meth 3 d alcohol, J. B. 
Sumner {Jour. A7ner. Vhem. Soc., 45 (192S), Ho. JO, pp. 2S18-2SS0), —The 
author states that a stable solution of Bial’s reagent for pentoses may be 
made by dissolving 6 gm. of orcinol and 40 drops of 10 per cent ferric chlorid 
solution in 200 cc. of alcohol. In using this reagent 15 drops are mixed with 
5 cc. of the sugar solution to be tested and an equal volume of fuming hydro¬ 
chloric acid and the mixture healed in boiling water. If 1 mg. of arabinose 
or xylose is present, a clear blue color develops. With less than this amount 
the color is greenish, and with larger amounts a precipitate forms rapidly. 

The orcinol reagent may also be used in testing for formaldehyde. On 
adding 10 drops of the orcinol solution and 2 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid to 2 ing. of formaldehyde in 2 cc. of water a white precipitate forms im¬ 
mediately. If only 0.2 mg. of formaldehyde is present the precipitate does 
not appear for several minutes, but is hastened by heating the solution. 
With still smaller amounts of formaldehyde no precipitate is formed, but the 
solution turns yellow on heating. With amounts of formaldehyde smaller 
than 0.1 mg., the addition of an excess of sodium hydroxid after heating pro¬ 
duces a pink or salmon color with a green fluorescence, which is said to be so 
intense that the test shows 1 part of formaldehyde in 10 million parts of water. 
Acetaldehyde treated in the same manner gives a solution with no fluorescence. 

In applying the precipitation test to the detection of methyl alcohol, the 
alcohol is oxidized by potassium dlchromate and sulphuric acid. It is not 
necessary to remove these reagents, but it is considered advisable to drive off 
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some of the ncetaldeliyde by heating, in a large test tube in boiling water. In 
making the test an aqueous 0.5 per cent solution of orclnol is used, and the 
addition of ferric chlorld is omitted. The technique of the test as applied to 
alcoholic beverages is given in detail. Formic acid, amyl alcohol, acetone, and 
furfural are said not to interfere with the test. 

The detection of methanol In the presence of ethanol, 0. H. LaWall 
{ Wagner Free Inst, Sri, Phila, Trans., 10 {10%S), pp, 55S2), —Various tests for 
the detection of methyl alcohol in ethyl alcohol are discussed briefly, particu¬ 
larly the test given in the ninth edition of the IT. S. Pharmacopoeia, the modi¬ 
fication of this test proposed by Ehman (E. S. R., 41, p. 715), and the method 
proposed for adoption in the tenth edition of the IT. S. I^harrnacopoeia, which Is 
based upon this modification. As a result of numerous tests, the author pro¬ 
poses a still further improvement which does away with the necessity of re¬ 
ducing the temi)erature of the liquid during the tost. The technique of the 
proposed test is as follows: 

“ Dilute the alcohol with water to contain about 5 per cent by volume of 
ethyl alcohol. To 5 cc. of this diluted alcohol, contained in a graduated test 
tube of 20 cc. capacity, add 5 or 0 drops of phosphoric acid and 2 cc. of a 
.*1 per cent aqueous solution of potassium permanganate and allow the mixture 
to stand for 10 minutes. Add 1 c»i‘. of an nque«ms 10 i->er cent solution of 
oxalic acid and allow it to stand until the liquid is a transparent brown. Now 
add 5 cc. of a previously diluted and cooled sulphuric acid (which has been 
diluted in the proportion of <1 volumes of water to 1 volume of acid), add 5 
cc. of fuchsln sulphurous acid T. S., mix well, and allow to stand for 10 
minutes. At the end of this time the solution, when observed against a white 
background, should not show a distinct blue or violet tint (methyl alcohol).*' 

Notes on the ether extract of feces, A. D. Holmes and K. H. Kerb (Jour. 
Biol Chem., 58 (192S), No. 2, pp. S77S81 ).—In connection with the studies on 
the digestibility of fats conducted at the ofllce of Home Economics, U. S. D. A., 
an examination was made of the ether extract of the feces or the so-called 
fecal.fat to see how it compared with the special fats of the diet. A compari¬ 
son was first made of the coefficients of digestibility of the various fats used, 
as determined by the u.sual ether extraction method, with the values obtained 
by the method of Folin and Wentworth (E. S. R., 25, p. 809), which makes 
allowance for the fatty soaps. In this comparison the coefficients obtained by 
the ether extraction method were slightly but consistently lower than by the 
other method, which is contrary to what would be expected if there were appre¬ 
ciable amounts of soap in the feces. 

For the fecral fat, examinations were made of the feces from metabolism ex¬ 
periments in which the fats used were goose fat, oleo oil, and corn oil, the 
coefficients of digestibility of which were 95.2, 98.8, and 96.9, respectively, 
lodin and saponification numbers were determined on both the food fat and 
the ether extract of the feces with the following results: 

For goose fat the iodin and saponification numbers of the natural fat were 
68.53 and 19476 and of the fecal fat 28.57 and 159.11, respectively. For oleo 
oil the corresponding figures were 44.31 and 207.27 for the natural fat and 
27.93 and 146.17 for the fecal fat For the corn oil the iodin number of the 
natural fat was 123.1, and the lodin and saponification numbers of the fecal 
fat 34.26 and 108.a 

Standard methods for the examination of water and sewage (New York: 
Amer. Pub. Health Assoc., 192S, 5 ed., rev., pp. IX+lll+lII, fig. i).—This is a 
revision of the volume previously noted (E. S. R., 44, p. 805). 

Carbon dioxid content of beverages, J. Cannizzabo (Indus, and Engin. 
Chem., 15 (192S), No. 10, pp. 1074, 1075).---A rapid volumetric method of de- 
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termlning carbon dloxld In lightly carbonated beverages is described. The 
method consists in pipetting quickly a definite volume of the well-cooled 
beverage, transferring it to a measured volume of standard sodium carbonate, 
and titrating with standard acid to the disappearance of the pink color. The 
solution must be kept cold during the titration. The values obtained are cor¬ 
rected for fixed acid, which is determined on a separate portion of the sample 
by boiling to expel carbon dioxid, cooling, and titrating with sodium carbonate, 
using phenolphthalein as indicator. 

Formation of formic acid by caramclization of cane sugar, S. G. Simpsor 
» {Indus, and Engin, Chem,^ lH (1923), No, 10, pp. 1054, 1055, figs, 2), —Samples of 
cnne sugar of identical weights were heated in loosely stoppered tubes in the 
oil bath at different temperature.s for varying periods of time and were then 
analyzed for formic acid. The amount of formic acid was found to be pro¬ 
portional to the caramelization of the sugar, which in turn was proportional 
to the time and temperature of heating. 

It is concluded that food products which have not been heated above 160® C. 
produce no appreciable amounts of formic acid by caramelization of the sugar. 
If the conditions of temperature and time of heating in the preparation of a 
food product of definite sugar content are known, the amount of formic acid 
which may be present as a result of caramelization can be estimated approxi¬ 
mately and due allowance made in the determination of formic acid. 

Oontributioii to the study of miscibility.—Application to the detection 
of adulteration of cacao butter and the Idenification of certain pure prod¬ 
ucts, H. Rosset, Marange, and Vinter (Anil, FaUif,, 16 (1928), No, 180, pp, 
454-4^)8, figs, 5). —This paper consists of a general discussion, with many litera¬ 
ture references, of the principle of the critical temperature of solution or 
miscibility, a description of the apparatus for determining this constant, and 
the application of the method to the detection of the adulteration of cacao 
butter, using anllln as solvent, and to the identification of impurities in com¬ 
mercial products such as nitrobenzene in anilln and benzene in monochloro¬ 
benzene. 

The estimation of boric acid In “ liquid eggs ” and other foodstuffs, G. 
W. Monies- Wiu JAMS (Ana^lyst, 4S (1923), No, 570, pp, 413-415), —The method 
described, which is essentially that of De Koningh (E. S. R., 8, p. 861), depends 
upon the removal of most of the lime from the solution as calcium sulphate 
before neutralization and the subsequent precipitation of the phosphoric acid 
by magnesia mixture. The technique Is described, and data are reported on 
analyses of egg yolk and dried milk powder to which various amounts of boric 
acid had been added. 

The analysis of coagulated milk, Bance (Ann, Falsif,, 16 (1923), No. 180, 
pp. 468-483). —detailed description is given of a method of analyzing coagu¬ 
lated milk which Is based upon the method of Gascard (E. S. R., 31, p. 810), 
combined with determinations of the simplified molecular constant and of lac¬ 
tose by total hydrolysis according to the method of Hlldt (E. S. R., 43, p. 14). 

Some determinations on the soluble nitrogen compounds of cream and 
batter, I. W. Perris (Jour, Dairy Sd,, 6 (1923), No. 4y PP- 320-329). —Data are 
reported from the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. D. A., on the soluble nitrogen 
compounds in samples of cream and in fresh and storage butfer made from 
sweet cream and from neutralized sour cream. 

Cream and butter with the lowest scores gave the highest results for nitrogen 
present as amino acid and ammonia and as nitrogen not precipitated by pbos- 
photungstic acid. Lower results were obtained with butter than with the cor¬ 
responding cream. Butters which had been kept in cold storage for a month 
gave higher results than fresh butter, and still higher results were obtained 
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with samples kept in the ice box at 15* C. for a month. Samples of butter 
made from cream which had been allowed to sour before being pasteurized 
showed the highest content of soluble nitrogen when the butter was fresh and 
also the greatest increase during storage. 

A comparison of the Babcock and the Boese-Gottliob (Mojonnier) 
methods for determination of butterfat in milk, 0. A. Phillips {Jour, Dairy 
8 oi.t 6 (192S), No. pp, 549-^55). —^Determinations are reported of the fat con¬ 
tent of 50 samples of milk by the Mojonnier test, the Babcock test, and the 
Babcock test with tlie use of glymol. In the Babcock test the readings were 
made from the bottom of the lower meniscus to the extreme top of the upper 
meniscus. Duplicate determinations were made in each case. 

The average results for the three methods were 3.8222, 3.8811, and 3.735, 
respectively. In each case the result of the Babcock test was slightly higher, 
and of the Babcock test with glymol lower than that of the Mojonnier method. 

Studies with the Folin and Wu blood sugar determination, V. E. Roth> 
UERG and F. A. Evans (Jour, Biol. Chem., 58 (192S), No. 2, pp. 435-//>j2).~Data 
are presented emphasizing the necessity in the Folin and Wu method of deter¬ 
mining blood sugar of the use of a standard solution containing approximately 
the same amount of dextrose as the blood filtrate being tested. 

A modified Folin and Wu blood sugar method, V. E. Rothbero and F. A. 
Evans (Jour. Biol. Cfiem., 58 (1923), No. 2, pp. 443-451, fly. 1). —As a means of 
doing away with the source of error mentioned in the above paper, a slight 
modification of the Folin-Wu method for the quantitative determination of 
blood sugar is recommended. The modification consists simply in diluting the 
unknown solution in the test tube after the addition of the phosphomolybdate- 
phosphotungstate sugar reagent and development of color until it is approxi¬ 
mately the same color as the standard before the colorimetric comparison is 
made. The variable factor (the amount of dilution) is included in the final 
formula for calculating the amount of dextrose in the unknown. Tlie apparatus 
consists of tubes differing from those suggested by Folin and Wu only in that 
they are longer and are graduated in steps of 2.6 cc, from 12.5 to 50 cc. 

Alcoholic fermentation, A. Harden (London and New York: Longma/ns, 
Green <£ Co., 1923, 3. ed., pp. figs. 9). —This is a revision of the vol¬ 

ume previously noted (E. S. R., 34, p. 318. 

Furfural from corncobs*—HI, Effect of catalysts on furfural yield in 
the steam digestion process, F. B. LaForoe and Q. H. Mains (Indus, and 
Engin. Chem., 15 (1923), No. 10, pp. 1057-1060, fig. i).—To determine whether 
the yield of furfural from corncobs by the methods described in the previous 
paper (E. S. R., 50, p. 605) may be increased by the use of catalysts, experi¬ 
ments were first conducted on a laboratory scale. It was found that when 
hydrochloric, sulphuric, and phosphoric acids were added in amounts sufficient 
to neutralize the natural base of the corncobs there was a marked increase 
in the yield of furfural. This is thought to be due to the liberation of organic 
acids, particularly formic. The direct addition of formic acid brought about 
a somewhat greater increase in yield than did the mineral acids, and sul¬ 
phurous acid gave similar results to formic add. On testing the sulphuric 
acid catalyst on a semicommercial scale, yields of about 9 per cent were ob¬ 
tained. Since" the yield without catalyst was only about 6 per cent, it Is con¬ 
sidered that the catalytic process offers considerable commercial advantage. 

Observations on milling, E. S. Miller (Chicago: Natl, Miller, 1923, pp, 127, 
figs. 39).—The successive topics discussed in this practical treatise are scouring; 
wheat characteristics; conditioning wheat; heating of wheat; a study of the 
breaks; primary sifters; middlings purifier; grading and reduction of mid- 
dliags; flakes, granules, and dust; and overgrindlug and scratch rolls. 
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METEOEOLOGY. 

The climates of the earth, W. Koi^pen {Die Klimate der Erde, Berlin: Wal¬ 
ter de Gruyter & Co,, 10^23, pp, X+S69, pis. 8, figs, 10). —The first part of this 
treatise deals with i^eneral climatology; the second with the geographic system 
of climates; the third with the climatology of different geographic divisions 
of the earth—^Africa, America, Asia, Australia, Europe, the Polar regions, and 
the marine areas; and the fourth Includes tables showing means and extremes 
of air temperature and rainfall, monthly means for cloudiness, number of 
rainy days, humidity of tlie air, and daily temperature variations. The rela¬ 
tion of soil and climate is briefly discussed, but there is practically no refer- 
{»nce to the relation of climate and weather to plant growth. 

Helatlon between climate and plant growth, E. Huiunstein (Met, Ztschr. 
[BrunsvHck), J^l (lOtIf), No. 1, pp. 15-17, pi. 1). —The principal feature of this 
nrticle is a chart which shows for continental Europe the length in days 
(K)()-230) of periods with a mean temperature over 5** C. (41® F.) and the 
northern limits of different kinds of trees—box, plum, apple, maifle, linden, 
and fir. 

[Weather conditions and forest fires] {Bui. Amer. Met. Soc., 4 {1923), No. 
t2, pp. 164-173). —Brief summaries and discussions arc given of papers pre¬ 
sented at the Bos Angeles meeting of the American Meteorological Society on 
Lightning and Forest Fires in California, by S. B. Show; How Weather Fore¬ 
casting Can Aid in Forest Fire Control, by H. II. Flint; Meteorological Factors 
iuid Forest Fires, by J. V. Hofman; Intensive Studies of Ix)cal Conditions as 
an Aid to P()recasting Fire Weather; by G. W. Alexander; Relation of Weather 
Forecasts to tlie Prediction of Dangerous Forest Fire Conditions, by R. H. 
Weidman; and Evaporation as a Simple Index to Weather Conditions, by C. 
G. Bates. 

It is noted that lightning causes about 41 per cent of the forest fires in 
California and 35 per cent in the .northern Rocky Mountain region; that 
present methods of forecasting are of much value in controlling fires, but 
that the methods may be greatly improved; that relative humidity is an im¬ 
portant factor in forest fire hazard, fires not spreading when the relative 
humidity is above 60 per cent; that more intensive study of local conditions 
is much needed as an aid to forecasting fire weather, and that such studies 
should be made cooperatively by the meteorologist and the forecaster; and 
that evaporation appears to be a better index of fire hazard than precipitation. 

Damaging temperatures and orchard heating in the Rogue River Valley, 
Greg., F. D. Young and C. C. Cate (U. 8. Mo. Weather Rev., 51 {1923), No. 12, 
pp. 617-639, pis. 6, figs. 23). —Observations during 1919, 1921, and 1922 in pear 
orchards, using varying numbers of oil heaters, are recorded and discussed 
with reference to amount and character of damage done by frost, temperatures 
maintained by the heaters, and the practical value of orchard heating. Less 
extensive observations are also recorded for 1923. 

The results indicate that the critical temperature for pear blossoms 
is lower than that generally accepted. The reduction of yield in case of 
Bartlett and Clairgeau varieties in full bloom was only from 10 to 15 per 
cent with a temperature below 32® F. for 14 consecutive hours and below 
28® for 5 consecutive hours, reaching a minimum of 21,6®. The Injury varied 
with different varieties, but was slight in all cases following a temperature of 
25.5® for about 1 hour while the buds were in the pink stage. “ It is impos¬ 
sible to name a definite critical temperature for blossoms or fruit at any stage 
of development, since the duration of the temperature and the preceding 
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weather and growing conditions must be taken into consideration. Weather 
conditions on the day following a frosty night also have some Influence on 
the amount of damage.” It was found, moreover, to be “ much easier to raise 
the temperature on some nights than on others, but on no night during the three 
seasons covered by these records was there any difllculty in maintaining the 
temperature above the danger point, using only a fraction of the total number 
of heaters available. These records show that it is possible to raise the tem¬ 
perature as much as 8® under exceptionally favorable conditions. However, 
the average rise in temperature secured with orchard heaters is about 5®.” 
The authors conclude in general that ” the effectiveness of the orchard heater, 
when used properly and in sufficient numbers, in preventing damage to fruit 
by frost in the Rogue River Valley is no longer open to question,” They 
maintain, however, that ” the orchards in the United States that sustain 
sufficient damage by frost to justify the use of orchard heating equipment make 
up only a very small percentage of the total acreage in fruit trees.” 

Origin and grow^th of the weather service of the United States and Cin¬ 
cinnati's part therein, W. J. Hitmphkeys (Sci, Mo., JS No. ^ pp. 372- 

382). —This article briefly reviews the course of meteorology through the ages; 
discusses somewhat more fully applied meteorology in the United States, 
especially tlie development of weather forecasting from the pioneer work of 
Henry, Maury, and Abbe; and notes the more iraportatit present activities of 
the United States Weather Bureau. 

Monthly Weather Review (17. j8?. Mo. Weather Ret\^ 51 (1923), Nos. 11, pp. 
561-^616, pis. 13, ftps. 4; 12, pp. 617-683, pis. 22, ftps. 25).—iln addition to de¬ 
tailed summaries of meteorological, climatological, and seismologlcal data and 
weather conditions for November and December, 1923, and bibliographical in¬ 
formation, reprints, reviews, abstracts, and minor notes, these numbers con¬ 
tain the following contributions: 

No. 11. —Intensive Studies of I^ocal Conditions as an Aid to Forecasting Fire 
Weather, by G. W. Alexander (see p. 807) ; Relation of Weather Forecasts to 
the Prediction of Dangerous Forest Fire Conditions, by R. H. Weldman (see p. 
807); Forest Fire Weather in Western Washington, by G. 0. Joy; Lightning 
and Forest Fires in California, by S. B. Show (see p. 807) ; How Weather 
Forecasting Can Aid in Forest Fire Control, by H. R. Flint (see p. 807) ; 
Meteorological Factors and Forest Fires, by J. V. Hofmann (see p. 807); 
Evaporation as a Simple Index to Weather Conditions, by C. G. Bates (see p. 
807) ; Transpiration by Forest Trees (illus.), by R. E. Horton; Notes on the 
1922 Freeze in Southern California (illus.), by F. D. Young; Sonora Storms 
(illus.), by D. Blake; and The Work of the Weather Bureau for River 
Interests Along the Ohio River, by W. 0. Devereaux. 

No. 12. —^Damaging Temperatures and Orchard Heating in the Rogue River 
Valley, Oreg. (illus.), by F. D. Young and C. C. Cate (see p. 807); Mountain 
Snowfall and Flood Crests in the Colorado, by J. M. Sherier; Flood of October 
22-25, 1923, In Canal Zone, by R. Z. Kirkpatrick; Is There an Antitrade Wind 
in the Equatorial Regions? by S. Sarasola; The Development of Meteorology 
as Illustrative of the ROle of Mathematics in the Progress of Science, by E. W. 
Woolard; Using Weather Records, by J. C. Alter; The Weather of 1923 (illus.), 
by A. J, Henry (see below); and Tropical Disturbances during the Hurricane 
Season of 1923, by W. P. Day. 

The weather of 1923, A. J. Henky (U. <8. Mo. Weather Rev., 51 (1923), No. 
12, pp. 652, 653, pis. 2), —The precipitation in continental United States was 
slightly above the average. The year as a whole was a warm one, being the 
thlill of a series of warm years, but was not characterized by unduly warm 
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or cold periods. Tables showing monthly and annual precipitation and tem¬ 
perature departures for different sections of the United States are given. 

Meteorological observations at the Massachusetts Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, J. E. Ostbander and H. H. Sitepabd (Massachusetts 8ta. Met. 
Jiuls. 421-/i22 (1924), pp. 4 each). —Summaries of observations at Amherst, 
Mass., on pressure, temperature, humidity, precipitation, wind, sunshine, 
cloudiness, and casual phenomena during January and February, 1924, are 
presented. The data are briefly discussed in general notes on the weather of 
each month. 

SOILS—FEETILIZEES. 

A now apparatus for mechanical analysis of soils, H. W. Johnson (fioil 
16 (1923), No. 5, pp. 363-666, figs. 5). —In a contribution from the Iowa Ex¬ 
periment Station, a preliminary description is given of an apparatus devised 
for obtaining a bettor conception of the physical constituents of the soil. The 
apparatus is patterned somewhat after tlm Oden apparatus which, by sus¬ 
pending the soil particles in water and allowing them lo settle upon the 
pan of a halance, records automatically the time re<iuired for a delinite weight 
of particles to seltlo, from whicii a distribution curve can be computed. It 
goes farther than this ai)paratus, however, in that it draws the distribution 
curve itself, thereby eliminating tlie complicated calculations necessary with 
the Oden apparatus. Actual data obtained by the apparatus are presented 
and discussed. 

The modulus of rupture of a soil as an index of its physical structure, 
II. V. AU.TSON (Jour, Amer. *S’oc. Agron., 15 (1923), No. 10, pp, 409-41^^ flos. 
2).—Studies conducted at the New Jersey Experiment Stations on the modulus 
of rupture of soils in cross bending are reported, and tlie apparatus used is 
descrilied and illustrated. Soil samphvs taken at two-week intervals from .a 
number of the nitrogen-availability plats at the station wore subjected to a 
study to determine the physical cluniges of the soil that follow season and 
cropping. The soil is a typical Sassafras loam. 

While the soil of the liniocl plats showed a distineWy superior crumb struc¬ 
ture, as iiiterpr(»te(l on the basis of the value of the modulus of rupture, 
additional studies showed that factors other tlian the direct flocculation of the 
colloidal material of the soil tiirongh the action of tlie lime applied are active 
in promoting this condition. The data also indicated that the action of lime 
upon tlie soil is distinctly dilTorential, depending apparently upon the nature 
and type of the soil under investigation. Tims, in a clay soil, the effect of 
liming was more or less promptly noticeable tlirough the decrease in the 
modulus of ruDture. 

In the case of a Sassafras loam soil, on the other hand, tlie results did not 
indicate the same effect, the tend<‘ncy being apparently in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. This behavior of lime in the latter soil is thought to explain the 
anomalous effect of its activity In certain soils where apparently it is quite 
the opposite of that theoretically expected. 

The results of studies obtained through the application of the modulus of 
rupture tests in connection with work on corrective applications to both 
natural and synthetic alkali soils showed that the modulus of rupture steadily 
decreased with the progressive neutralization of the alkalinity. This neu¬ 
tralization was also indicated by the change in color of the test briquets from 
black to white, the latter color indicating the disappearance or transformation 
of the alkali. 

The relation between the clay content and certain physical properties of 
a soil, B. A. Keen and H. Raczkowski (Jour, Agr, Sci, [England], 11 (1921), 
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TVo. pp. Hl-Wt flga. 5 ).—In a contribution from the Rothanisted Experimen¬ 
tal Station a simple method is described for measuring various fundamental 
properties of soil such as pore space, apparent and real specific gravity, volume 
expansion vrhen saturated, and the amount of water taken up by a unit weight 
of soil. 

Results are given with one soil for six successive depths to illustrate the 
method. These showed thfit the apparent and real specific gravities varied 
inversely with the percentage of clay in the soil, while water absorption, pore 
space, and volume exi)anslon under saturation varied directly with the clay 
percentage. The effect on the constants of the larger quantities of organic 
matter present in the top two layers of soil was, weight for weight, approxi¬ 
mately equal to that of the clay, except in the volume expansion results where 
the effect, if any, was within experimental error. It is considered possible 
that the fine silt fraction with an upper limit of diameter of 0.005 mm. has 
effects similar to those of the clay fraction. 

The fiocculation of soils, IT, III, N. M. Comber (Joiir. Agr. ISci. [Efigland], 
11 {mi), No. pp. ViO^-lfri; n (m2), No. I pp. 872-^86).—Jn the second con¬ 
tribution to the subject (E. S. R., 44>p. 508), studies of the flocculation of soil 
clay by various reagents, with special reference to three different types of 
fiocculation mechanism, are reported. 

The first tj^o is normal or direct flocculation, the mechanism of which is pre¬ 
cisely that by which electrolytes coagulate electronegative suspensoids. The 
second type is indirect flocculation, which takes place whenever the electrolyte 
reacts with the clay and thereby brings other substances which cause floccula¬ 
tion into solution from the clay. The third type Is abnormal flocculation, 
which l,s the result of a reaction between the added flocculant and the emulsoid 
surface of the clay particle. 

It was found that the flocculation of clay by calcium hydroxid is not due 

the formation of calcium carbonate, it being an action on an emulsoid gel 
surface and not an action on a sol present in gross amount. The OH ion of 
calcium hydroxid may perforin at least two functions in its cooperation with 
calcium In the flocculation of clay: (1) When added with or after the calcium 
ion it produces the alkalinity necessary for the reaction between calcium com¬ 
pounds and silica, and (2) when added before the calcium ion it not only pro¬ 
duces this alkalinity but also peptizes the clay with the production of a greater 
amount of the emulsoid surface, and a consequent increase in the rapidity of 
flocculation and the volume of the coagulum. 

Critical mixtures of clay and silt, in which neither wholly dominated the 
system, could be obtained by decantation at an appropriate time during the 
sedimentation of soil suspensions. It was shown that when the clay of such 
mixtures is flocculated more rapidly than the silt the latter becomes dominant, 
but that when the silt is flocculated the more rapidly the clay becomes dominant. 

The different behavior of clay and of silt to calcium hydroxid is not regarded 
as due to any essential difference in the structure of these particles, but as being 
determined by the ratio of the emulsoid surface to the core of the particle. 
In clay the surface dominates the system, in silt the core dominates the system. 
In very low concentrations the OH ion appeared to behave normally and to 
militate against the flocculation of clay by calcium salts. 

It is thought that organic emulsoids may in ordinary soils be partly respon¬ 
sible for the anomalous action of calcium hydroxid on clay, but it is shown that 
calcium hydroxid exhibits that anomalous action on a deep subsoil clay con¬ 
taining no organic matter. 

lA the third contribution to the subject, studies are reported on (1) the 
flocculation of particles other than soil particles, (2) the effect of colloidal 
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silica on the suspensibility of particles, (3) the effect of concentration on the 
relative flocculating powers of calcium hydroxld and calcium chlorid, (4) 
the relative lime-absorbing capacities of the core and of the colloidal surfaces 
of soil particles, and (5) the effect of heat on soils. 

The results are considered to support and extend the conclusions drawn in 
the two previous papers. It was found that the only daringly soluble sub¬ 
stances from a random collection examined, the suspensions of which showed 
the same abnormal flocculation by calcium hydroxld that is shown by clay, 
were certain phosphates of iron, aluminum, and calcium. The abnormal 
flocculation of these phosphates is considered to be open to an explanation 
quite analogous to that already advanced for tlie flocculation of clay. 

Until the amount of calcium hydroxld added to a suspension of clay or 
phosphate reached a certain amount, its abnormal flocculating power was not 
manifested. The amount required to produce the abnormal flocculation was 
greater for a fat clay than for a lean one. This is in agreement with the 
view that the abnormal flocculation is caused by a coagulation of emulsoid 
matter, for obviously such coagulation wdil not become dominant until a sufll- 
cient amount of the precipitant has been added. 

The lime absorbed by a soil could be wliolly and completely removed by a 
dilute acid treatment which could not very appreciably decompose the un¬ 
weathered minerals. It is therefore concluded that the absorption of lime 
by a soil is an absorption by the soil colloids and not by the uiiweatliered 
minerals. 

The ignition of a soil for a few minutes over a Bunsen flame increased the 
amounts of iron and aluminum dissolved by acid. Evidence is brought to 
show that tl)is is due to a destruction of the colloids which bind the particles 
together and a conseciuent exposure of a larger surface. The effect of a 
partial Ignition on tlie base-absorbing power of soils and subsoils is described, 
and the results are claimed to be in agreement with the view that tlie 
particles In the aggregates are bound together by gelatinous colloidal matter. 

An appendix on the preparation of clay suspensions is included. 

Estimation of colloidal material in soils by adsorption, P. L. Oile, H. E. 
Middleton, W. O. Kobinson, W. H. Fry, and M. S. Anderson (f/. S, Dept, Agr, 
Bui. 119S {1924)f PP' 42 )-—This is a report of progress made in developing an 
adsorption method for determining the colloidal material in soils. The 
method Investigated involves determinations of the adsorptive capacities both 
of the soil and of colloidal material extracted from the soli. The ratio 
of the two adsorptive capacities multiplied by 100 is taken as the percentage 
of colloidal material In the soil. Tests of this metliod on 32 soils are re¬ 
ported, the percentages of colloidal material being calculated from the adsorp¬ 
tion of malachite green, water, and ammonia. 

The colloidal materials extracted from different soils varied greatly in their 
adsoii)tlve capacities for malachite green and ammonia, but were much more 
constant In their adsorptive capacity for water. The percentages of colloids 
in 18 soils calculated from the adsorption of the three materials agreed, in 
14 soils the percentages Indicated by the adsorption of two of the substances 
agreed but disagreed with those Indicated by the adsorption of the third sub¬ 
stance, and in 5 soils different percentages of colloids were indicated by the 
adsorption of all three substances. 

The two most probable sources of error in the adsori^tion method of deter¬ 
mining the colloidal content of the soil appeared to be the difficulty of extract¬ 
ing a sample of colloidal material which is exactly representative in ad¬ 
sorptive capacity of all the colloidal material in the soil, and the possibility of 
a change taking place in the adsorptive capacity of the colloid on extraction. An 
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investigation of these two possible sources of error in the case of seveml soils 
showed that the adsorptive capacity for a small sample of extracted colloidal 
material diftered by about 10 per cent from the adsorptive capacity of all the 
colloidal material which was extractable by the methods employed. However, 
the colloidal material which could not be extracted had, in many soils, a much 
lower adsorptive capacity than that which was extractable. 

Evidence is presented which indicates that the colloidal material has a 
somewhat different adsori)tive capacity after extraction than it has in the 
untreated soil. The data indicate that the colloidal material of most soils in 
its extracted condition is slightly more adsorptive of malachite green, slightly 
less so of water vapor, and considerably less adsorptive of ammonia than in 
its condition in the untreated soil. 

The errors of sampling and of probable alteration of the colloidal material 
varied in magnitude in different soils. They were additive as a rule In the 
case of dye adsorption and tended to balance each other in the ease of water 
or ammonia adsorption. When the adsorption ratios were correetted for pos¬ 
sible alteration in adsorptive capacity of the colloid produced by extraction, 
the percentages of colloidal material Indicated by the adsorption of malachite 
green, water, and ammonia agreed well in nearly all cases with the percentages 
of colloid determined gravlmetrically and microscopically. Wlien no correction 
was applied for alteration in adsorptive capacity of the colloid, the ratio ob¬ 
tained by the adsorption of water was more accurate in most cases than the 
dye or ammonia ratio, and approached the true value closely. 

A general procedure Is suggested for estimating the quantity of colloidal ma¬ 
terial present in a soil from the relative adsorptive capacities of tlie soil and 
of colloidal material extracted therefrom. It is pointed out that the wide 
discrepancy between the estimates of the colloidal contents of soils given out 
by various investigators is clue in part to differences in definition of soil 
colloids and in part to faulty methods. The 32 soils tested contained from 
(i to 70 per cent of colloidal material—that is, material dispersing into particles 
less than 1 ft in diameter and aggregates of particles less than 1 ft in diameter. 
Thus the placing of the maximum quantity of colloidal material in soils at 
2 per cent is considered to be obviously wrong. 

Some factors affecting the evaporation of water from soil, E. A. Fishkk 
{Jour. Agr. Sd, [England], 13 (1923), No. 2, pp. 12t-H3, figs, 7).—This is a 
liighly technical analysis of the subject, including a discussion of the results 
of studies with different soils and with such materials as wool. 

It was found, among other things, that the moisture contents of soils at 
which the rates of evaporation begin to fall off, i. e., at which the vapor pres¬ 
sure of the retained moisture begins to diminish, are characteristic for each 
soil. They are some function of the totaT surface of the soil grains, which 
in turn is dependent upon the average size of the grains. These water contents 
may therefore be used as a means of characterizing soils. It is stated that in 
the case of a clay soil the shrinkage due to the content of real clay should be 
allowed for before making use of the critical moisture content as a means of 
designating a soil. 

The evaporation of water from soil.—-II, Influence of soil type and ma- 
uurial treatment, B. A. Keen (Jour, Agr, Soi, [England], 11 (1921), No, 4, pp, 
432-440, figs, 2), —In a second contribution to the subject (E. S. R., 32, p. 815), 
studies conducted at the Rothamsted Experimental Station to determine the 
influence of soil type and manurial treatment on the evaporation of water 
from soils are reported. Two soils were used, one containing about 6 per cent 
arid^the other about 15 per cent of clay. Samples were taken of each soil from 
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unmanured plats and from plats receiving either barnyard manure or complete 
artificial fertilization. 

The rate at which the soils lost water over concentrated sulphuric acid and 
at a constant temi)erature was found to depend (1) on the amount of clay 
present and (2) on the amount of organic material in the soil. The differ¬ 
ences due to content of organic material were more obvious in the soil con¬ 
taining the larger amount of clay. The barnyard manure plat lost water at 
the slowest rate, and the unraanured plat occupied an hUerinediale position. 
In the sandy soil the differences in evaporation due to manuring were small. 

There was evidence that the moisture e(iuivalent of these soils measures the 
percentage of water at which the evaporation is first directly aJTected by the 
soil particles, and that at percentages of water in excess of the moisture 
equivalent evaporation is taking place sul)stantially from a free water surface. 

Kquillbriuni studies of sodium carbountes and bicarboiiates in some 
Idaho soil, U. 10. Neidig and II. P. Ma«nuson (kVoil Sci'., 16 (1923)^ No. 5, pp. 
29!i--320f figs. 6 ).—Studies conducted at the Idaho Experiment Station to 
determine the relative ahsorjjtion factor and also the ainount of carbonate salts 
recoverable tliroughout stated Intervals of time for detinite and widely different 
types of Idaho soils are reported. Special attention was devoted to the 
equilibrium of sodium carbonate and sodium bicarbonate ns affected l>y these 
different soil types wlien in contact for a definite period of time under uniform 
moisture conditions. The soils were Paiouse silt loam, Caldwell silt loam 
subsoil, and Poise slit loam. 

The results showed that absorptitm increased rapidly from the initial mixing 
of salts until a maximum was reached, after which the time of contact liad 
little influence upon the perc(;ntage absorption of adde<l salts. After equilib¬ 
rium was reached in the first series, additional salts added to these same 
soils n^sulted in an equilibrium similar to that estahlislied in the first series. 
A notable feature of the second series of added salts was that the soils 
responded to these treatments In a manner similar to that of the first .series, 
and the soils established an added absorption in a similar degree. 

The addition of carbonate salts to soils immediately showed a portion of the 
recoverable salts as bicarbonates. Tlie extent of this change depended chiefly 
upon the individual soil. lUcarl)onate additions to moist soils sliowed recov¬ 
erable salts determined as normal carbonate after a sliort period of contact. 

Within the range of concent?*atioiis of salts addetl, these soils showed a 
greater absorption for the greater cunceutratloiis of added salts. AVliile 
widely different at the beginning <»f the experiment, when ectuilibrium w'as 
established these soils showed very similar capacities for absorption. Dif¬ 
ferences of absorption were more noticeable with the soils when tlie salts 
were in contact for sliort periods, indicating that greater absorption took place 
when the concentration of salts was the highest. 

Carbonate and bicarbonate salt treatments to soils maintained in an air-dry 
condition resulted in much less absonJtion than with soils maintained at the 
optimum moisture content. In air-dry soils a part of the carbonates was 
changed to biearbonates. Bicarbonate additions were not changed to carbonate 
in any great degree. It is suggested that a i)ortlon of the sodium carbonate 
not recovered in the water extract, and generally conceded to be absorbed by 
the soil, Is In reality changed to other compounds, thus making it impossil)ie 
to secure a quantitative recovery. 

A comparison of sand and solution cultures with soils as media for 
plant growth, D. R. Hoaglanu and J. C. Martin (Soil Sd., 16 (1923)^ No. 5, 
pp. 367-388 ).—In a contribution from the University of California, a brief re- 
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view is given of various precautions to be taken in interpreting the results of 
experiments with artificial culture solutions, and additional evidence is pre¬ 
sented concerning the importance of taking into consideration the absorption 
of ions by the plant in planning such experiments. Barley plants grown in 
solution, sand, and soil under identical climatic conditions are compared with 
reference to total dry weight, number of tillers, grain production, etc., and a 
brief r^sum6 of the present theories on physiological aspects of the soil solution 
is given. 

Experiments are reported in which barley plants: were grown in culture solu¬ 
tions containing phosphate in very low concentrations maintained {approxi¬ 
mately constant. Good growth was obtained under these conditions, and anal¬ 
ogies to the soil solution are pointed out. Attention is drawn to certain dis¬ 
similarities between soil solutions and artificial culture solutions, as the latter 
are ordinarily employed. It is concluded that there is no evidence from com¬ 
parative experiments that plants absorb mineral elements from the soil by a 
mechanism different from that operative in solution cultures. The need for 
conducting more intensive chemical studies on the subject is pointed out. 

Distribution and importance of soil acidity, A. Gkhuing and F. Sander 
{Ztsch7\ Pflanzenerndfir. u. Dungung, 2 il02S), No. 6, Wirtachaft.-PralcU, pp, 
200-3J4 )-—A study of soil acidity and methods for its determination is pre¬ 
sented, together with results of cropping studies on soils of different acidities. 

The results in general are taken to indicate the extremely variable and as 
yet unexi)lalned nature of the entire question of soil acidity. It is tentatively 
concluded that the same or different crops can be differently influenced by the 
same degrees of acidity, that different kinds of acidity act entirely differently 
on the same crops, and that under natural soil conditions many other pheno¬ 
mena enter which complicate the entire matter. It is recommended that the 
variable relation between soil acidity and plant growth b(' predicted with 
caution. 

The influence of alkaline soil reaction on plant production, F. MUnteb 
(Ztachr, Pflanzenertiahr, u. DUngung, 2 (1V23), No. 6‘, Wirtschaft.-Prakt, pp. 
289-298 ).—Studies are reported which showed that the Injury resulting from ai>- 
plying large quantities of finely ground calcium carbonate to soil at the time 
of seeding is smaller on heavy than on light soils. Sugar beets and barley 
endured considerable alkali and summer wheat somewhat less. Carrots, pota¬ 
toes, and red clover were sensitive to alkali and flax and yellow lupines were 
more so. All of tliese plants were able to endure greater quantities of alkali 
on heavy than on light soils, with the exception of yellow lupines. 

Analyses of soils of Floyd County [Ga,], L. M. Carter, M. W. Lowry, W. 
O. Collins, and R. M. Soule (Ga. Apr. Col. Bui. 217 (1923), pp. 12, pi. 1, figa. 
4 ).—^This bulletin, supplementing the physical survey of the soils of Floyd 
County made in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Soils (E. S. B., 45, 
p. 325), presents analysis of the prevailing soil types of the county and gives 
information relating to fertility requirements and crop adaptations. The an¬ 
alyses indicate that the soils are somewhat deficient in both nitrogen and phos¬ 
phoric acid, while potash is present in most of the soils in rather large amounts. 
The compact silty types of soil are said to show a rather high lime requirement, 
which in many cases accompanies poor drainage. 

Soil survey of Ashley Valley, Utah, A. T. Stbahorn et al. (U. 8. Dept. 
Agr., Adv. Sheets Field Oper. Bur. Soils, 1920, pp. IIt+901-931, pi. 1, fig. 1, 
map 1 ).—^Thls survey, made In cooperation with the Utah Experiment Station, 
deals with the soils of an area of 96,000 acres occupying the central part 
Uintah County in northeastern Utah. The land in the area is said to 
consist of a series of gently rolling ridges and numerous intermittent stream 
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ways. T^e natural drainage of tlie area is said to be good except in a few 
places along Green River and Ashley Greek. 

Most of the soils in the area consist of reddish brown to brown fine sandy 
loams, very fine sandy loams, and clay loams. They are derived from slightly 
modified old-alluvial sediments laid down by former streams. Including rough 
broken land and rough stony land, 20 soil types of 7 series are mapped, of 
which rough broken land, Billings clay, and rough stony land cover 31.2, 
12.8, and 12 per cent of the area, respectively. It is stated that the use of 
excessive quantities of irrigation water has resulted in a high water table and 
in the water-logging of numerous soil areas of varying extent. 

Keprescntative Transvaal soils.——V, The Springbok Fiats black turf, 
B. deC. Marchand (Union So. Africa Dept. Agr. Jour.y 7 (1923), No. 5, pp, 
4S8-J^42 ).—This is the filth contribution on the nature, origin, and mechanical 
and chemi(;al composition of the representative soils of the Transvaal (E. S*. K., 
50, p. 420), and deals with the so-calletl Springbok Flat.s black turf, which is a 
heavy clay soil, black to blue-black in color, adhesive when wet and hard when 
dry. 

The mechanical analyse.s show the soil to be a heavy clay, the texture of 
which is improved by the presence of calcium (.‘arbonate. The subsoil is prac¬ 
tically identical witli that of the surface soil. 

Chemically these soils are characterized by a high percentage of lime, and 
they invariably hav(* an alkaline reaction. As a rule they contain reasonably 
large amounts of i)otash, but the nitrogen an^I organic matter contents are 
not large. While the average percentage of phosphoric acid is said to be 
relatively high, the available phosphoric acid content Is considered to be its 
limiting factor. 

Some soils i)f Otago I*eiiiiisula, H. 0. Aston (New Zeal. Jour. Agr., 27 
(1923), No. Jf, pp. 219-222). —Mechanical and chemical analyses of several sam¬ 
ples of soils from Otago Peninsula, which is an area of volcanic origin in the 
South Island, are presented and briefly discussed. 

Organic niatt(*r in the soil, A. F. (iusTAV.soN (A^ Y. Agr. Col. (Cornell) Ext. 
But. 68 (1923), })p. 14, figs. 11). —Practical inforiiiatioii on methods of maintain¬ 
ing and increasing the organic matter content of agricultural soils is given. 

The limits of the accumulation of humus in soils, with particular refer¬ 
ence to Ni6vre soils, V. Agafonokf (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. [Paris], 177 
(1923), No. 18, pp. 828-830). —Studies of the humus content of the different 
layers of two similar soils, one of which was formed apparently 2,000 years 
before the other, showed that their humus contents were pratically the same. 
This is taken to Indicate that the accumulation of humus in a soil has quite 
deflnite limits, and that a condition of equlllhrium Is finally reached between 
the accumulation of organic matter and its decomposition in soils. 

Kate of decomposition of organic nitrogen in rice paddy soils, K. H. 
Panganiban (Philippine Agr., 12 (1923), No. 2, pp. (>3-75).—Studies conducted 
at the experiment station of the College of Agriculture, University of the 
Philippines, on the rate of carbon dioxid evolution in rice paddy soils simultane¬ 
ously with the determination of their total nitrogen, ammonia, and amino 
acid contents before and during the period of growth of rice are reported. 

It was found that during the dry season, when the rice paddies were lying 
fallow, the decomposition of organic matter was slow as measured by carbon 
dioxid evolution, but there was a large accumulation of ammonia nitrogen. 
There was an active evolution of carbon dioxid after heavy rains, and nitri¬ 
fication proceeded rapidly, with the consequent conversion of ammonia nitro¬ 
gen into nitrates. It is stated that the rate of decomposition of organic nitro- 
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gen can not be measured by the ammonia and amino acid contents of the soil, 
since they may be transformed into other forms of nitrogen as fast as formed. 

Carbon dioxid evolution was active even in submerged soils, but the ammonia 
present was much less than under aerobic conditions. The evolution of carbon 
dioxid under aerobic conditions was affected by the moisture content of the 
soils. A low moisture percentage corresjpoiided to low carbon dioxid evolution, 
and vice versa. There was an appreciable increase of total nitrogen, presuma¬ 
bly caused by nitrogen fixation. The paddies contained practically no ammonia 
nitrogen under submerged conditions, and nitrates were absent in submerged 
soils. There was a sliglit Increase of amino acids in the soils under anaerobic 
conditions, but this increase was not proportional to the increase in total 
nitrogen. 

Nitrification in Sudan soils, F. J. Maktin and It. F. Massey ( Wellcome 
Trap, Research Labs., Vhem. Sea. Pub. 29 (1923), pp. 29, flys. 2).—Studies with 
alkaline soils at Shambat, north Khartum, to determine the proportion of 
nitrate commonly present and the changes in this proportion which take place 
during the season in fallow and cropped soils, and to be used as a basis for 
methods of applying nitrogenous fertilizers, are reported. The soil was defi¬ 
cient in total nitrogen and organic matter. 

Large variations were found in the nitrate content of these soils. The 
nitrate content of soil samples kept in the laboratory increased on the average 
about 30 per cent in four mouths, during which period the increases in the field 
from wlilch the sami)les were taken were mucli greater. Nitrates accumulated 
in the ridges in irrigated fallow land, but disappeared in dry fallow. The 
amount of nitrates in tbe ridges was many times greater than that in the fur- 
rows. There was a marked difference between the amounts of nitrates in tlie 
ridges and the subsoil due to ac<!umulation of nitrates at the tops of ridges 
Tile amount of the nitrates found at the surface of the ridges was therefore 
not a proper indication of the amount of available nitrates in the subsoil. 

The yields of wheat on unmanured soils were better where the initial nitrate 
content was high than where it was low. The greatest demand for nitrate 
by wheat occurred about six Aveeks after sowing, and, under the conditions of 
tile experiment, ammonium sulphate applied at this stage gave the best results. 

When ammonium sulphate was applied to cotton at the time of sowing it 
caused no increase in the crop. When applied subsequently the greatest in¬ 
crease was obtained from applications made about two months after sowing. 
Applied at a later date, smaller increases were obtained. Nitrate determina¬ 
tions showed accumulations of nitrate during the growth of the cotton crop. 

The flooding of ridges on which nitrate had accumulated, in order to wash 
the nitrate into the soil, was attempted with some success. 

On the development of a standardized agar medium for counting soil 
bacteria, with especial regard to the repression of spreading colonies, H. 
0. Thobnton (Ann. Appl. Biol, 9 (1922), No. 3-Ji, pp. 241-274, figs, 13). —Stud¬ 
ies conducted at the Kothamsted Experimental Station, the object of which 
was to increase the accuracy of the plate method for (jounting soil bacteria, 
are reported. As a result of this work, a medium which is said to be uniform 
and reproducible in its results was devised by the use of pure chemical com¬ 
pounds in an agar medium and by selection of such constituents as will not 
produce a signifleant change of reaction during sterilization. 

Since surface spreading colonies interfere with the accuracy of the results 
on agar media, a special study was made of a common spreading organism 
which spreads by active motility. The factors controlling this spread were 
found to be the existence of a surface Aim of water on the agar and the rate 
of multiplication previous to the drying of this film. This rate of multiplica- 
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tlon was greatly reduced on the medium developed, and consequently spreading 
was greatly restricted. 

Ash soils and their tertllSzer requirements, Geilmann {Jour. Landtv.t 71 
(192S)f No. 2, pp. 5S-115f fig, 1 ).—Studies of the nature and fertilizer require¬ 
ments of so-called ash soils occurring in the western part of the Province of 
Hanover, Germany, are reported. These soils are sand soils containing much 
humus, but are relatively dellclent in the important plant nutrients. 

They showed a strong absorptive power for nitrogen in the form of ammonia, 
potash as high-grade potassium chlorid, and phosphoric acid. The lughest 
crop yields were obtained only when potash and nitrogen fertilization was ac¬ 
companied by liming. These soils did not respond to any marked degree to 
phosphoric acid fertilization. They exhibited acid properties and were able 
to decompose neutral salts. The increased acidity resulting from such proc¬ 
esses became so extensive that an acidity injurious to plants resulted from com¬ 
plete fertilization which did not include liming. It is concluded that these 
soils should first be limed and then treated annually with a complete fertiizer 
containing only a little phosphoric acid. 

Fertilizer experiments, 1922, S. Bai^iantyne {Canada hjxpi. Farms, Ka- 
puskasing {Ont.) ^ta. Rpt. i^upt. 1922, pp. 77-83 ).—Tiie results of the third year 
of an exi)eriment begun in 1920 to test the elTect of various fertilizers on a 
4-year rotation of potatoes, barley, clover hay, and timothy hay are presented 
and briefly discussed. 

The action of Hhenaiiia nitrogen phosphate in comparison with ammo¬ 
nium superphosphate, A. (Jkhjukg and E. I^ommeu {Ztschr. Pflanzenernahr. u. 
Dangung, 2 {1923), Ao. 8, WirtHahaft.-Vrakt., pp. JfOJf-Jf07). —Experiments with 
beets on sandy loam and loam soils to compare so-called lime nitrogen lilienania 
phosphate with ammonium superphosphate are reported. The former contained 
9.82 per cent of nitrogen and 7.4(1 per cent of citrate-soluble phosphoric acid. 

In one series of experiments lime nitrogen alone did not give as good results 
as ammonium sulphate, and Ilheiiania phosphate did not give as good results 
as superphosphate. The difference between the results given by lime nitrogen 
Itlieiiaiiia phospliate and ammonium superphosphate was negligible in some 
cases, and in others the ammonium superphospliate gave generally better re¬ 
sults. Tlie experiments arc being continued. 

Recent advances in the production of phosphoric acid for fertilizer and 
food purposes, W. H. Waggaman {Amer, Inst. Chem. Engin, Tram., H {1921- 
22), pp. 175-185, pi. 1). —In a contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Soils, 
some of the more recent developments in the manufacture of phosphattc fer¬ 
tilizers are reviewed, with particular reference to the pyrolytic method being 
studied at the Arlington, Va., Experimental Farm. It is concluded that the 
pyrolytic process is superior to the sulphuric acid process for the manufacture 
of phosphates for agricultural purposes, but that it is nut yet suftlciently far 
advanced. 

Reaction and phosphoric acid fertilization, EiiaENBEBo {Ztschr. Pflan- 
zenernahr. u. Dungung, 2 {1923), No. 3, Wirtschaft.-Prakt., pp. 129-136). —Stud¬ 
ies are reported which showed tiiat with difficultly soluble crystalline, hard, 
raw phosphates the powerful action of a rather strong physiologically acid 
reacting fertilization was unable to produce even a moderate availability of 
the phosphoric acid, in spite of the finely ground condition of the raw phos¬ 
phate. With the more easily available, soft, earthy, raw phosphates, fineness 
of division apparently added to the effect of the reaction in increasing avail¬ 
ability. When a long time had elapsed after the use of the most finely divided 
phosphate, apparently the availability of the pliosphoric acid was decreased by 
the action of a physiologically acid reaction. 
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Another side of the available phosphate problem, W. H. Waogaman and 
H. W, Eastebwood (Chem, and Metall. Engin., 29 (1923), No, 23 pp, 1093-> 
1005), —In a contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Soils, information on 
processes for the production of available phosphoric acid by the use of hydro¬ 
chloric, perchloric, hydrofluoric, nitric, and phosphoric acids is presented. It 
is stated that phosphoric acid is the only mineral acid other than sulphuric 
acid now used commercially in treating phosphate rock to produce phosphatic 
fertilizers. It is thought that if this acid could be manufactured at a price 
materially lower than that which has heretofore been possible, it would be a 
logical reagent to employ for this purpose. The possibility of producing 
cheaper phosphoric acid by the pyrolytic process is suggested. 

The effect of certain potassium fertilizers on ammoniflcation, nitrifi¬ 
cation, and crop production, S, 0. Vandecaveye (Jour, Amer, Soc. Agron., 15 
(1923), No. 10, pp, 415-4^7). —Pot culture tests conducted at the Iowa Experi¬ 
ment Station on the effects of applications of manure, lime, and certain potas¬ 
sium fertilizers to Carrington loam soil upon ammoniflcation, nitrification, 
and crop production are reported. 

The results showed that the application of manure and lime stimulated the 
ammonifying and nitrifying powers of this soil to a marked degree, but that 
manure alone caused a slight depression in ammoniflcation. Potassium salts, 
such as potassium ehlorid, potassium sulphate, and kainit, caused large in¬ 
creases in nitrification, but exerted only slight influence upon ammoniflcation. 
The treatments which stimulated the ammonifying and nitrifying powers also 
caused decided increases in citrate-soluble and water-soluble potassium. This 
Is taken to indicate that a deflnite relationship existed between bacterial 
activities and the citrate-soluble and water-soluble potassium. Potassium 
fertilizers did not show any effect on the citrate-soluble phosphorus, but manure 
applications did. 

The use of potassium fertilizers alone produced increased yields in the 
wheat crop, but no appreciable increases in the clover crop. Kainit seemed 
to exert a toxic effect upon clover. Decaying organic matter and bacterial 
activities, either separately or combined, exerted a striking influence on the 
liberation of potassium. 

The action of increasing applications of potash on the yield and phos¬ 
phoric acid content of crops in the presence of soil and fertilizer phos¬ 
phoric acid, O. Nolte (Ztschr, Pjianzenerndhr, u, Dilngung, 2 (1923), No, 1, 
Wirt8ohaft,-Prakt,, pp. 23-33). —Experiments with potatoes on different soils 
are reported, the results of which are taken to indicate the possibility that 
both soil and fertilizer phosphoric acid may be made more available through 
the use of potash salt, but that this action varies quite widely in different 
cases. 

Comparative experiments on the action of different applications of 
chlorin-free and chlorin-holdlng potash fertilizers on the yield and value 
of barley and potatoes, O. Lemmeemann and K. Egkl (Ztschr, Pflanzen- 
emdhr. u. DUngung, 2 (1923), No, 8, Wirtschaft-Prakt. pp, 385-394). —Experi¬ 
ments to compare potassium sulphate and potassium magnesium sulphate with 
kainit and 40 per cent potash salts as sources of potash for potatoes and barley 
are reported. 

The experiments with barley showed that the expensive potash fertilizers 
containing no chlorln, when applied at the rate of 100 kg. of potassium oxld 
per hectare (89 lbs. per acre), did not give as good results as the cheaper 
potash salts containing chlorin. Applications greater than 100 kg. of potas- 
,5lium oxid i)er hectare did not improve the results, and when they reached 
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800 kg. of potassium oxid in the form of the potash fertilizers containing 
(fhlorin the barley yields were depressed. 

All of the potash fertilizers used increased the yields of potatoes, but these 
Increases were not specially large in any case. The more expensive potash fer¬ 
tilizers containing no chlorin did not give markedly superior results when ap¬ 
plied at the rate of 100 kg. of potassium oxid per hectare. Where kainit and 40 
per cent potash salts were used, less dry matter was produced In the crop than 
without potash fertilization. Normal potash fertilization had little Influence on 
the starch content of potatoes. Larger applications of the potash fertilizers 
containing chlorin had a markedly injurious Influence on the starch content. 

The variant rdles of soil and subsoil in calcium-magnesium interchange, 
W. H. MacIntirej, W. M. Shaw, and J. B. Young 16 (1923), No> 5, 

pp, 321-3Jil ),—The results of studies conducted at the Tennessee Experiment 
Station on the annual and 8-year losses of calcium and magnesium, both 
direct and as a result of subsoil interchange induced by leachings from ex¬ 
cessive additions, are reported. 

Treatments of calcium oxid, magnesium oxid, calcium carbonate, mag¬ 
nesium carbonate, limestone, dolomite, and magnesite in chemical equivalence 
at three rates were made to both deep and shallow tanks. Wollastonlte and 
serpentine were also used in deep tanks. 

An increase in the additions of calcium oxid increased the losses of calcium 
salts from both soil and subsurface soil and increased the amounts absorbed 
by the subsoil. Each lime addition decreased the losses of native magnesium 
from the surface soil and subsoil. Each magnesium oxid treatment decreased 
the losses of calcium from the surf free soil and caused greater losses of calcium 
from the subsoil than was leached from corresponding additions of calcium 
carbonate. The amounts of magnesium leached from the surface and the 
amounts absorbed by the subsoil increased with the rates of the additions. 

The losses of calcium salts from calcium carbonate in the surface soil were 
found to be independent of the reserves of unabsorbed carbonate for both 
sliallow and deep tanks. Two of the three additions decreased the losses of 
magnesium from the surface soil, while all three increased those from the 
subsoil. All three magnesium carbonate additions decreased the calcium losses 
from the surface soil and increased those from the subsoil. 

The leachings from 300-mesh limestone were practically the same for all 
three rates of addition, and the absorptions by the subsoil were also inde¬ 
pendent of the rates of addition. The losses of calcium from both shallow 
and deep dolomite tanks iruTeased with the increase in the rate of treatment. 
The magnesium losses, however, did not increase with an increase in the rate 
of additions. 

All magnesite treatments decreased the losses of calcium from the surface 
soil and subsoil and increased the magnesium losses from the subsoil. Wollas- 
tonite materially increased the losses of calcium from the surface soil and 
through the subsoil, and increased the concentration of magnesium in the 
leachings from the subsurface soil. Serpentine liberated calcium from the 
deep tank and increased the magnesium concentrations of the deep tank 
leachings. 

It Is stated that, as a general tendency, where additions gave a preponder¬ 
ance of one alkali earth the loss of the other was decreased in the surface 
soil and accelerated in the subsoil. 

Pot culture experiments, 1922, J. A. Yoelckeb (Rothamsted Exp% 8ta,, 
Harpenden, Rpt 1921-1922, pp. 69-76, figs. 5).—The progress results of these 
studies are presented in detail and discussed (E. S. R., 48, p. 323). 
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Studies on the influence of lead compounds on wheat showed that lead 
present as chlorid In a soil will produce a toxic effect as soon as the quantity 
exceeds 0.25 per cent of lead, but that in the forms of oxid, carbonate, and 
sulphate no liarmful Influence is exercised up to 1 per cent of lead. 

Studies on the influence of chromium compounds on wheat resulted in the 
general conclusion that, while 0.005 per cent of chromium is not a safe amount 
to have in a soil for the first year of growth of a corn crop, smaller quantities 
will prove stimnating rather than harmful, and that 0.005 per cent and even 
0.01 per cent will lose its injurious effect in a second year and 0.025 per cent 
in a third year, a stimulating influence then taking the place of a previously 
harmful one. 

Fxirther studies on the relative effects of lime and chalk on wheat and 
barley led to the conclusion that lime and chalk do not net similarly in the 
soil, and that it makes considerable difference whether one or the other he 
used even though the same amount of calcium oxid is applied. The soil used 
in the experiments was notably deficient in lime, and the caustic lime proved 
markedly more effective than the chalk. It is concluded that the method 
commonly adopted of estimating the lime requirements of the soil hy deter¬ 
mining only the amount of lime present as calcium carbonate is incorrect. 

The results of the second year of studies on the influence of fliiorids on 
wheat showed that germination was hardly affected by 0.05 per cent fluorln, 
but was markedly so by 0.1 per cent. Much the same general results were 
obtained as in the previous year, except that the lower quantity of sodium 
fluorid did not kill but stimulated the plants. The higher quantity, however, 
killed everything. 

The results of the third year of studies on the influence of silicates on 
wheat indicated that calcium silicate is a far from inactive form of lime. 

Mineral resources of the United States, 1920.—IT, Nonmentals, R. W. 
Stone et au. (17. iS. Oeol. Purvey, Min. Resources 11. K., W20, pt. 2, pp. jy+529, 
pis. 2\ figs. 25). —This publication contains, among other things, sections on 
Phosphate Rock (E. S. R., 46, p. 219) and on Gypsum, by R. W. Stone; Peat, 
by K. W, Cottrell; Potash, by M. R. Nourse; and Lime, by G. F, Laughlin and 
A. T. Coons (E. S. K., 50, p. 724). 

The application of molasses as a fertilizer to cane soils in Mauritius, 
H. A. Tkmpany and F. Giratjd (Mauritius Dept. Agr., Gen. Ser.y Bui. 28 (1923), 
Eng. ed., pp. 33, pi. 1). —^The work of others bearing on the subject is briefly 
reviewed, and studies on the effect of molas.ses applications on cane soils are 
reported. 

These show that in virgin cane soils the increase in yield resulting from 
molasses applications under experimental conditions amounted to about 9.65 
tons of cane per acre. Considerations drawn from other experiments indi¬ 
cated that these increases are too large to he attributed entirely to the plant 
nutrients conveyed hy the molasses to the soil. 

Laboratory investigations extending over more than one year showed that 
the addition of molasses to ordinarily rich soils did not Increase the rate 
of nitrogen fixation. The most marked action of molasses applications ap¬ 
peared to he in relation to nitrification. After the molasses was applied 
this proems was entirely suspended, and, in addition, the nitrates primarily 
existing in the soil disappeared. The results indicated that one of the 
principal effects of molasses applications is the partial sterilization of the 
soil, In consequence of which the ordinary soil organisms are for the time 
bekig greatly reduced In numbers, while other organisms, notably molds and 
torulae, are stimulated. Subsequently nitrogen is resumed at an enhanced 
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ratfi, and apparently leads to an acciimnlation of nitrates at the time when 
they can best be utilized by the growing plant. 

The tendency of ammonia and nitrates to revert to insoluble forms is said 
to be very marked in Mauritiu.s soils. It is considered quite likely that the 
molasses applications may have the effect of neutralizing applications of 
nitrogenous fertilizers to some extent by causing their reversion. 

Testing fertilizers for Missouri farmers, 1923, L. D. Hatoii (iJissouri 
f^ta. Bill. 209 pp. 55, ffff. 1). —Guaranties and the results of actual an¬ 

alyses of 301 samples of fertilizers and fertilizer materials, representing 143 
brands collected for inspection in Missouri during 1923, are presented and 
discussed. It is noted that the tonnage of fertilizer sold in the State during 
1023 was about 5.000 tons less than was listed for the previous year. The 
tendency toward a reduction in the number of kinds and mixtures is also 
noted. 

Fertilizer report, January 1 to July 31, 1922, .1. W. Kellogg {Penn. 
Dept. Agr. Bui. 372 {t023), pp. 9J). —This contains the results of actual an¬ 
alyses and guaranties of 1,.324 samples of fertilizers and fertilizer materials, 
representing 751 brands registered by (18 manufacturing companies, and col¬ 
lected for inspection in Pennsylvania during the spring of 1022. Of the total 
number of samples analyzed, 10.5 per cent were found to be deficient in one 
or more forms of plant nutrients to the extent of 0.2 per cent or more below 
their guaranties. 

AGRICTIITTIEAL BOTANY. 

The effect of the plant on the reaction of the culture solution, D. K. 
Hoaolani) {California Sia. Tech. Paper J2 (192S), pp. 16). —In a previous pub¬ 
lication (E. S. 11.. 42, p. 24) it was shown that in complete or partial culture 
solutions containing nitrate tliere is a general tendency for the plant to change 
the reaction toward the neutral point whether the initial reaction of the solu¬ 
tion Is acid or alkaline. Subsequent investigations have confirmed this In 
I)art, but it has been found necessary to modify the conclusion that the plant 
does not always cause a solution to change its reaction to a point of becoming 
injuriously acid. 

The reaction of a culture solution is said to have an important bearing on 
the absorption of ions by jdants. The absorption of nitrate ion was found 
to be favored by an acid reaction, and a relatively increased absorption of 
cations occurred when an alkaline reaction was present. The reaction on 
various single salt solutions by tl»e growth of barley, peas, and cucumbers was 
found to increase the acidity with a number of salts, particularly ammonium 
sulphate and chlorid, potassium and sodium sulphates, and potassium phos¬ 
phate, and injury to the plant was produced by the acidity developed. 

The importance of considering light, temperature, carbon dioxid, and the 
carbonate ion in any explanation of the effect of the plant on the reaction 
of culture solutions is pointed out. 

Influence of temperature and initial weight of seeds upon the growth 
rate of Phaseolus vulgaris seedlings, W. Rudolfs {Jour. Agr. Research [U. 
S.li, 26 {1923), No. 11, pp. 537-539, figs. 2). —Experiments are reported that were 
conducted to determine the direct influence of temperature upon the growth 
curves of plants when as many environmental factors as possible were con¬ 
trolled, and to determine the influence of initial weight of seeds upon the rate 
of growth of the plants under such conditions. Bean seeds of different sizes 
were grown in darkness in greenhouse soil with 60 per cent of Its water-hold¬ 
ing capacity, constant relative air humidity, and constant temperatures of 5, 
10, 15, and 20" C. 
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Under these imlform conditions plants of seeds of a heavier weight showed 
a decided advantage over plantlets from seeds of light initial weight Tem- 
I>erature acting as an accelerating factor increased the advantge of plants 
grown from seeds with a greater initial weight. 

GENETICS. 

A new occurrence of the black-cyed yellow mutation in rats, H. D. King 
(Science, 58 (1923), No. 1500, pp. 250, 251).—K light grayish colored mutant fe¬ 
male rat with dark red eyes, produced In a litter with 8 blacks by a mating 
of 2 black rats at the Wistar Institute, Is described. The offspring liroduced 
by this mutant female mated with a dilute gray male were all wild gray, but 
when these grays were inbred they produced, among other colored varieties, 
hlack-eyed yellow young. By matings of the mutant female with yellow males 
from the strains of W. E. Castle, it was concluded that this mutation was a 
cream or nonagouti form of the hlack-eyed yellow having the formula aart', 
where A equals the agouti factor and 11 the factor for normal dominant color 
in black-eyed yellows. 

In further matings the parents of the mutant produced 5 creams in a total 
of 57 young. The sire when mated with certain other 1)1 ack females and certain 
of his black daughters produced some creams, but in other matings no creams 
were produced. The appearance of cream young from black parents in¬ 
dicates that both parents were heterozygous for the cream factor. The sire 
of the mutant, while pure black when young, developed ticked patches on his 
sides and dark brown hair on his back, and at death one testicle was atrophied. 
The origin of the mutant factor is suggested as probably in the germ cells of 
a black rat two or three generations hack. 

Bud mutation in the citrus, h, Tkahut (Bui. Apr. Alffdrie, Tunisie, Maroc, 
2. «er., SO No. 1, pp. S-10, figs. 5).—A general discussion in which the 

author reviews the history of bud mutation in various citrus species, pointing 
out that mutating forms have been recognized for a long time. Various 
Instances of xenia and fruit mutations are cited. 

Prolific and other dw'arf oats: Dominant dwariness observed in two oat 
crosses, T. R. Stanton (Jour. Heredity, 1/f (1923), No. 7, pp. 301-305, figs. 
2 ).—Eight prolific dwarf oats appeared in the F« of AuroraX Pringle Progress 
oats at the Aberdeen, Idaho, Substation in 1921, The eight plants bred true 
for dwarfness, with the exception of one row in which two tall plants appeared. 
The dwarf character is possibly dominant. Practically every culm produced a 
small panicle with numerous spikelets. The plants were distinctly turf-like, 
similar to the dwarfs from Victory oats described by Warburton (E. S. R., 40, 
p. 827). However, this new dwarf is quite early and produces fully ripened 
grain in abundance, while the Victory dwarf is very late and ripens barely 
enough seed to reproduce itself. 

Data on the progenies of dwarf oats appearing among the F 4 of Winter 
Turf X Sixty-Day at Aberdeen indicate that the dwarf character is dominant 
and the tall character recessive, a condition directly reverse to that shown 
by Warburton in the dwarf plants from Victory. In most characters the 
dwarfs from Winter Turf X Sixty-Day resembled very closely the Victory 
dwarfs. 

Studies of subspecific hybrids in Peromyscus, F. B. Suhneb (Natl. Acad. 
Soi. Proc.) 9 (1923), No. 2, pp. 47-52).—^Three different crosses between races of 
deer mice yielding 347 Fi and 296 F* individuals have been studied with respect 
to 17 quantitative characters. The results of the study showed no evidence 
of Mendellan dominance, the hybrids being intermediate in most characters 
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with similar mean values for FiS and F*s. The Fss. however, showed greater 
variability than the FiS. The coefficients of parent-offspring correlations were 
+0.3 for all crosses and all characters, but +0.306 between Fi parents and 
their Fa offspring. The mean fraternal correlations were fairly large in both 
hybrid generations, but there was no correlation between characters entering 
a cross together except in those known to be related in the parent stock. 

The author concludes that the results of the study do not show evidence of 
Mendelian segregation of size factors, and cites the results of other species 
crosses dealing with size in animals and birds which likewise failed to show 
evidence of the operation of Mendelian factors on size. The article is con¬ 
cluded by cautioning agaln-st any attempt to universalize the principle of 
Mendelian segregation in species crosses where size factors are involved. 

Size factors and size inheritance, F. B. Sitmner (Natl. Acad. 8ci. Proc., 9 
(1923), No. 1], pp. S91-S97). —The author criticizes Castle’s views (E. S. R., 49, 
p. 366) that size factors probably controlling all parts of the body are oper¬ 
ative, and i>resents data indicaitiiig that the correlations between different 
parts of mice were much less when corrected on the basis of uniform body 
size than the gross correlations. Selected populations of two types of mice 
also showed small negative correlations between the foot length and tail length. 
TJie ability of Mendelian terms to satisfactorily account for size inheritance is 
questioned, and the in)portance of taxonomic and geographic variations is 
suggested. 

Docs the inheritance of differcjiices in gtnieral size depend upon general 
or special size factors? W. E. Castle Arad. Sci. Proc., JO {192Jt), No. Jf, 

pp. 19-22). —In answering the criti<‘isms of Sumner in the above paper, the 
author furnishes evidence to indicate that general size factors are probably 
operative which affect the total size of an animal. 

The parallel characters “ crossveinless ” and “ vermilion ” in Droso- 
jjhilia willistoni, C. W. Metz and U. M. Fkhuy (Anirr. Nat., 57 iJ92^3). No. G51, 
pp. 381-384. fi9‘ i).—A brief discussion of tlie relative locations of the genes 
for scute, yellow’, cross vein less, and verinillon in the chromosomes of four 
species of Drosoidiila, i. e,, mclarwffastcr, wWistoni, virilifi, and obscura, is 
given. The portions of the chromosomes containing scute and yellow may be 
homologous, but the uuthor.s consider that the distance between crossveinless 
and vermilion is variable with the species, suggesting a possible rearrangement 
of the genes. 

Genetic studies on Drosophila virilis, C. W. Meiz. M. S. Moses, and E. D. 
Mason (Carnwgie Inst. Wash. Pub. 328 (1923), pp. .9+ pis. 5, figs. 17 ).—^^Fho 
mutants which have been observed in genetic experiments with D. rinHs are 
described, and the factors causing the mutations are assigned to tlieir loca¬ 
tions in the six different chromosome groups as far as possible by means of 
linkage experiments which are briefly reported in tabular form. The chromo¬ 
somes and linkage groups In D. viriliH are also compared with those in the 
other species of Drosophila, The possible rearrangement of genes suggested 
in the above paper with reference to vennilion and crossveinless may be better 
accounted for by the action of a crossover modifier, which has been suggested 
by H. J. Muller in other experiments. 

A note on the effects of temperature on the mutant characters ** bent 
in Drosophila virilis and D. mclanogaster, C. W. Metz ( Soc. Expt. Biol, and 
Med. Proc., 20 (1923), No. 6 , pp. S05S10). — Stocks of D, virilis and D. melano- 
(/aster of the bent wing mutation, when reared at a temperature of from 9 to 12® 
0. at the Carnegie Institution at Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y., have been found 
to show a disarrangement of the eye facets, giving a roughened appearance to 
07533—24-3 
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the eye, whereas the wing and leg modifications dne to the bent factor were 
reduced. The critical stage for the operation of the low temperature was found 
to be toward the end of embryonic development rather than at first, as eggs 
kept in an incubator at 23® for 6 days and allowed to complete their develop¬ 
ment at from 9 to 12® showed the characteristics of flies which had developed 
entirely in the colder temi)erature. Changes in the characteristics of the ster- 
nopleural and scutellar bristles also occurred in both stocks in the cold, though 
these changes were not due to genetic differences but were merely the ex¬ 
pression of the bent genes under the cold conditions. Such expression was 
similar in both species. 

Experimental studies on the duration of life.-—‘Vlll, The influence upon 
duration of life of certain mutant genes of Drosophila melanogaster, B. 

M. Gonzalez (Amer. No#., 57 (1928), No, 651, pp, 289-325, flffS, 15). —In continu¬ 
ing the studies of the duration of life of Drosophila previously noted (E. S. R., 
49, p. 667), the author has attempted to locate the factors controlling duration 
of life in the chromosomes. The work was carried on with 24,287 flies of purified 
strains from the Fj of a cross between a wild stock (Old Falmouth) and the 
stock (Quintuple) having five second chromosome mutations, i. e., black (5) 
body, purple (pr) eye, vestigial (vg) wing, arc (a) wing, and speck (sp) wing. 
Due to crossing-over, the pure strains were produced which are designated in 
the table below by their mutant phenotypic characters expressed by symbols. 
As vestigal wing shields arc, it was necessary to test all vestigial flies for 
this character, and those found heterozygous for arc are designated thus, ^. 
The following table shows that there were very significant differences in the 
fertility and length of life of the strains, showing that the various single or 
combinations of mutant characters apparently affect these conditions: 


Average fertility and duration of life of different mutant etraine of D, melano- 

gaster. 



Average 

Mean duration of life. 

Coefficient of variation. 

strain. 

progeny 
per fertile 
mating. 

Both sexes 
(actual 
number). 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Wild. 

Number. 

247 

Days. 

39.47^0.28 

Days. 

38.08±0.36 

Days. 

40.62d;0. 42 

33. 46d;0. 76 

39. 74d;a 84 
61.90d:l. 91 
35.20d;1.00 
40.30d: .90 
47.45d;l. 61 
42.09d:1.08 
44.63d;l. 41 
55.39d;1.20 
44. 56d:l. 28 
50.93d;1.39 
88.18d; .84 
4a 65d;l. 33 
61.15d:l. 18 
50.80d; .71 
50.58d:1.66 
40.05;bl. 19 
65.59dbl.35 
48.32d;1.70 
46.84d;1.33 
5a95d=2.34 
55.61d:l. 94 
47.95d;l. n 
54.95dbl.90 
57.85d:1.49 

Quintuple. 

44 

10.88db . 16 

9.45db . 17 

12.12d: . 26 

6a 36d;l. 63 


138 

40.68:::b .50 

41.03^ . 53 

40.33d: .61 

34.99d:1.02 
44.79d; .82 
42. 80d:l. 52 
39. ndbl. 05 

pr . 

326 

24.54^ . 18 

27.42i .27 

21.83d: . 23 

pg .. 

53 

18.22^ .20 

14.98:1:; . 28 

20.08d; .40 

o'... 

127 

26.81db . 29 

2b.20± .33 

28.24;:b . 37 

ap. 

103 

42.60:^ .47 

46.63d= .63 

88.0ldb .66 

34.76d:1.06 
43.33d; .92 
37.02d=l. 14 
54.d4d;1.58 
37.35d: .88 
38.31d; .87 
48.40d;1.25 
52.48d; .81 
39.44d:l. 31 
46.86d:1.83 
43.97:bl.l9 
4a TSsbl. 27 
43.32d;1.33 
5ai7dbl.73 
45.39dbl.56 
89.61db .88 
50.a6d;1.66 
54.84d:1.49 

h pr . 

247 

27.a6d= .24 

3a44db .34 

24.06d; .82 

5 va ..... 

139 

20.78i . 26 

16. ib± . 23 

24.20d; . 40 
23.17d: . 37 

h a . 

140 

21.71d= . 26 

20. lid; . 36 

h 9f> _____ 

71 

31.09:1; . 24 

32. . 36 

29.97d; .31 
19.06d: .27 
!31.98d; .43 
22.96d; .19 
34.69db . 66 
30.56d: .42 
24.45d: .37 
26.80db .53 
4a 67d; . 46 
25.20d; .61 
12.17db .36 
22.18d: .39 
19.66d; .41 
23. lid; .38 

prvg . 

109 

16.48;^ . 16 

ii.7^. ia 

pr a ... 

280 

38.71:1; .34 
23. ZO± . 14 

36.0Qd; .63 
23. 72db . 22 

pr »p . 

247 

asp .*. 

106 

36.53:1; .44 

38.41d; .68 
36.06d: . 66 
31.22dr .46 
33.73d; . 63 
aa38d; .62 

112. aid; .26 
9.47d; .17 

114.79d; . 16 

113. 79d; .26 
22.65d= .43 

b pr a .• 

197 

3150db .84 

bpr sp....... . 

39 

27.25d: .29 

hasp . 

34 

30.50db .89 

pr a sp . 

113 

39.64dc .45 

pg asp . 

71 

116 

ia97d; .37 
10.62d= . 16 

prvgsp . 

opr vg . 

1 135 

la 58d; . 18 

hvg^ysp . 

1 89 

16.70db .25 
22.92bl; .28 

bpr a sp . 

33 



The author’s summary of the effect of the differmit genes on the length of 
11 (^ in the males, which was substantially the same for the females, was as 
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follows: “ (1) Whenever vestigial is at all present in a strain, the value of 
the combination is about the same as or lower than that of vestigial alone. 
This further reduction seems to be dependent on the other mutants present, 
purple and speck. Black raises the value of vestigial to a slight extent. 
Vestigial then may be recognized as the most powerful single factor in deter¬ 
mining duration of life among the mutants studied. It overshadows the ef¬ 
fect of the other characters, although its prepotency, if such we may call It, 
is not complete. (2) Whenever vestigial is absent, purple is the prepotent 
gene; that is, when present in combination with the other mutant genes, it 
tends either to raise or lower the value of the combination to its level. Purple 
is sensibly raised by black and arc, especially the latter, and lowered by speck. 
The effect of arc on purple is a little unusual, since arc by itself has a lower 
mean duration of life than purple. (3) Arc is a strong modiher of the values 
of the other mutants. It increases the value of purple and lowers that of 
black and speck, when taken alone. (4) Black and speck, when alone, give 
flies with long duration of life, longer in fact than the wild males. In combi¬ 
nation the resulting strain has a lower duration of life than either component 
mutant Their reaction with other mutants has already been noted In the 
individual discussion of such mutants.*’ 

In discussing the results of the study, it is suggested that the duration of 
life factors associated with mutations, black, purple, vestigial, arc, and speck 
be respectively designated as duration of life factors 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. No 
evidence of crossing over between the length of life factors and their associated 
morphological factors was observed, and therefore both conditions are probably 
controlled by the same gene. 

Sex and the development of sex characters, M. ZavadoviskiI {Pol i Raz- 
vitie ego Prizmkot\ Moscow: [Govt, Pig. 19^, pp, Z55, pis. 20, figs. 94 ),— 
This is a discussion of the factors determining sex and the relation of the 
internal secretions of the sex organs to the development of secondary sexual 
characters, based on the results of experiments, mostly with fowls, carried on 
by the author in Russia. A fairly complete German abstract of the work is 
also given. 

Further observations on the sex chromosomes of mammals, T. S. 
Painter {Science, 58 {1925), No. 1500, pp. 247, 248). —Cytological studies at the 
University of Texas, of the behavior of the sex chromosomes have shown that 
In the opossum the chromatin-nucleolus forms the X and Y or sex chromo¬ 
somes. A study of the sex chromosomes during spermatogenesis and in the 
somatic cells of the monkey, Rhesus maccacus, has indicated that 48 chromo¬ 
somes are present in the male, but that those of one pair are unlike. It is 
assumed that the larger rodlike one is the X-chromosome and the smaller 
dotlike one the Y-chromosome. Female embryos show 48 chromosomes, but 
no Y is present. 

Sex reversal and intersexnality, P. W. R. Bbambexl {Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., 
1925, No. 4 pp, 3P5-.fP8).—-This is a review of the factors which determine 
sex in animals, based largely on the works of Geddes and Thomson, R. 
(Joldschmidt, P. A. B. Crew, and P. Lillie. The author seems to conclude that 
Mendelian factors probably act as a basis for sex determination, but that 
sex may be further modified or changed by the character of the nutrition, 
hormones, and perhaps by other environmental conditions. 

Development following castration in animals, M. KfiPFEB {Landw. Jahrb. 
Schweiz, 57 {1925), No. 4, pp. 409^4, figs, ffi).—This is a discussion of the ef¬ 
fect of castration and spaying on the development of the genital organs, sec¬ 
ondary sex characters, skeletal characters, and the habits of such animals. 
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Types of mammalian ovary, L. I^okb {Soc. Expt, Biol, and Med. Proc., 20 
(1923), No. 8, pp. 440-M8). —The guinea pig, rat, and rabbit ovaries are taken 
as representatives of three types of mammalian ovaries. In the guinea pig 
all but the very small follicles in the ovary begin to degenerate during 
oestrum and preceding ovulation, thus only small follicles are left in the 
ovary after ovulation. The number of follicles rupturing is also usually 
smaller than In the rabbit or rat. In the rat ovulation is not preceded by a 
general atresia of follicles, though through the cycle a limited degenera¬ 
tion occurs. Less time would be required for maturation of the follicles 
in this type than in the guinea-pig tn>(^- In the rabbit no atresia, of fol¬ 
licles occurred before ovulation, nor does ovulation occur without copulation. 
There is also a greater development of the interstitial gland (thecae internae) 
in the rabbit and rat than In the guinea pig. 

The effect of extirpation of tlie uterus on the life and function of the 
corpus luteuin in the guinea pig, Jj. Loeh (Soc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 20 
(1923), No. 8, pp. 441-443). —In experiments at the Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., the removal of the uterus from guinea pigs has been found to result 
in a prolongation for from GO to 80 days of the con)ora lutea produced at the 
next ovulation, unless hystere(*toiuy occurred immediately after ovulation, in 
which case the corpora liitea then produced would persist. The removal of 
only part of the uterus results in the usual length of the periods between ovula¬ 
tions, except that the first period after the operation is slightly lengthened. 

The mechanism of the sexual cycle and the specificity of growth sub¬ 
stances, L. Loeu (i^oc. Eivpt. Biol, and Med. Pror., 20 (1023), No. 8, pp. 443- 
445). —The sexual cy(*le is divided into two phases, with a possible third, which 
are probably controlled by different secretions. The first phase is dominated 
by the maturing follicles wliicli cause various growth processes sucli as prolifer¬ 
ation in the mammary gland, vagina, and uterine wall (prooestriim, oestrum, 
and metoestrurn in some cases). The second phase is dominated by secretions 
of the corpora lutea which sensitize the uterus and facilitate the development 
of the fertilized ova and also prevent the recurrence of prooestrura and ovula¬ 
tion. In some animals an intermediate phase also occurs. 

Effects of repeated transplantation of whole suprarenals into young 
doves, O. Riddle and T. Minoitua (bV>c. Expf. Biol, and Med. Proc., 20 (1923), 
No. 8, pp. 456-451). —^The effect on sexual maturity, weight, etc., of repeated 
transplantations of suprarenals Into pigeons and doves was studied at the 
Carnegie Station for Plxperimental Evolution at Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 
No successful grafts were made, but by repeated transplantations the authors 
concluded that the effect on the birds should be the same. The results indi¬ 
cated that in^ significant changes were produced in the offspring of the birds 
receiving the transplantations, and that practically no changes occurred in the 
transplanted birds tliemselves. Seven of the treated birds, however, began 
reproduction at an average age of 157 days, as compared with 168+ days for 
the controls, and 204 days for the dams of the treated birds, and 245 days for 
the dams of the controls. 

The oestrous cycle in the mouse, B. Allen (Amer. Jour. Anat., 30 (1922), 
No. 3, pp. 297-371, flos. 26). —A detailed study of the macroscopic and micro¬ 
scopic changes occurring in the ovaries, oviducts, uterus, vagina, and vaginal 
contents during the oestrous cycle in the mouse is reported from the Washington 
University School of Medicine, St. Louis. The signs of the oestrous cycle in 
the living animal are described as follows: 

During dioestrum the vulva and orifice*to the vagina are inconspicuous and 
(*^sed. The little fluid present Is viscous and stringy, and smears show few 
degenerated epithelial cells with some polymorphonuclear leucocytes. During 
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prooestrum the vulva is usually red and swollen and the vagina gapes open, 
containing serous fluid. Smears show only nucleated epithelial cells. During 
oestrum the vulva and vagina may appear as in prooestrum, but the vaginal 
mucosa is almost dry. Smears show only iionnucleated, corn!fled, red eosln- 
stalning cells. During the first half of metoestrum the organs are !)eglnnlug 
to return to normal. The smear shows that the comified cells have been shed 
in clumps and are very numerous. In the second stage of metoestrum the 
vulva and vagina have practically returned to normal, the vaginal contents 
are progressing from a viscous to a fluid consistency, and the smear shows 
polymorplionuclear leucocytes among the comified cells. 

Histological studies showed that tlie changes througlioiit tlie genital tract 
were more or less uniform, resulting in a thickening of the epithelial layers 
during prooestruni, tlie sliedding of the outer epithelial layers during oostruiii 
and the first stage of inetoestioim, and the filtering of the leuco<?ytes into the 
lumen during tlie second stiige of nietoestrum and the gradual dissolving of 
the comified cells. 

In the ovary normal follicles are present during prooestrum and oestrum, 
and ovulation occurs at the end of the oestrous period, but it is not always 
spontaneous and in such cases without copulation the folicles disintegrate. 
The average length of the oestrous cycle as given has been noted from 
another source (K. S. U., oO, p. (iHo). The inatnration of the follicle from a 
medium sized stage requires at least one oestrous cycle. 

A discussion is also given of the factors intluencing the passage of the ova 
down the uterine tubes, the cause of the oestrous changes, and ovulation. 

FIELD CROPS. 

On testing varieties of cereals, Student {UiomelrikUy Jij {PJ2S)f No, S-Jf, 
pp. 27t-29Sf fiyx, S ).—^Metluals of testing varieties of (‘ereals are contrasted and 
discussed. 

The chief difiieulty in comparing varieties is held to (onsist in tlie fact that 
the diflereuces to he measured are quite small compared with variations due 
to soil and weatlier. The errors due to tlie soil may be reasonably reduced 
by the frequent repetition of large idats or growing small (1 sq. yd.) plats 
with a border of the same variety under a wire cage on a “ chcsslioaiTlor 
by means of lleaverrs (K. S. U., 48, p. 333) half'drill strip method. It is 
shown that tlie last two methods depend for their accuracy on the fact that the 
nearer two plats are situated the more highly arc the yields correlated. A 
formula due to R. A. Fisher is given for calculating the error of a (*omparison 
in a chessboard experiment. 

Student's method for interpreting paired experiments, 11. H. Love uikI 
A. M. Bkunson {Jour, Amor, Sov, Apron., IG {1V24), No. 1, pp. tfd-6'8).—Too 
close an analogy should not be drawn between the determination of exact con¬ 
stants and the results of comparative agronomic experiments, according to this 
contribution from Cornell University. Bessel’s and Peter’s formulas do not 
seem to be adapted to calculating the degree of significance of a difference be¬ 
tween two varieties or two comparative treatments in experiments in which the 
variability within each variety or treatment is high because they extend througli 
a series of years or because of place effect. For observations naturally ar¬ 
ranging themselves in pairs, Student’s method is held a better method with 
which to determine the probability of the difference, and deserving of a larger 
application in the interpretation of agronomic investigations. 

A modification of Student's table for use in interpreting experimental 
results, IT. H. Love {Jour. Atner. Hoc. Agron., Id {J92i), No.^1, pp. 6S-7S),— 
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The calculated odds for the Z values of Student’s table for estimating the prob¬ 
ability that the difference between a series of paired experiments Is significant 
and the values for the intermediate classes are tabulated. 

Methods of keeping records of cereal breeding investigations^ J. B. Hab- 
KiNGTON (West, Camd, Soc, Agron. Proc., 3 (1922), pp, 78-S5 ).—The method of 
recording the results of cereal breeding investigations at the Minnesota Experi¬ 
ment Station is described, with a brief consideration of certain features of the 
recording systems used at other American and Canadian institutions. 

Improvement of crop plants by breeding, J. H. Pabkkb (Kans, Agr, Col, 
Ext X-Form No. 213 (1924), pp. 4. Affs. 2).-—Examples of crop improvement by 
introduction and testing of superior introduced varieties, selection, and hybri¬ 
dization are cited, and the needs are shown for further improvement of certain 
Kansas crops. 

Water requirements of crops, W. H. Snelbon (West Canad. 8oc. Agron., 
Proc., 3 (1922), pp. 63-77, figs. 5 ).—^The mean depth of water found In experi¬ 
ments at the Brooks, Alta., experiment station from 1918 to 1921, inclusive, to 
produce the maximum yields per acre and the economical depth of application 
(shown In parenthesis), was for alfalfa 81 in. (6 in.), i)eas 27 (6), wheat 23 
(4), barley 20 (4), oats 19 (4), grasses 18 (4), alfalfa seed 18 (3), potatoes 
20 (3), corn 16 (2), and flax 16 in. (4 in.). The quantities given represent 
the needs of alfalfa, seed alfalfa, grasses, and peas under optimum fertility con¬ 
ditions and the other crops with average conditions of fertility. 

Safer farming in western Kansas, L. E. Call ([Aun*. Agr. Col, Ext. X- 
Form No. 203 (1923)}, pp. 4 )>—Attention is called to the merits of rotating feed 
crops with wheat, summer fallowing, planting wheat in stubble, and listing for 
wheat. 

Report from Holly Springs Branch Experiment Station for 1923, O. 
T. Ames (Mississippi Sta. Bui, 220 (1923), pp. 24, figs. 2 ).—The progress of 
earlier experiments with fleld crops (E. S. K., 49, p. 222) is reported on, with 
suggestions for the production of different crops and comment on daii-y pos¬ 
sibilities in the section. 

Varietal leaders in the tests reported included selections of Lone Star, Del- 
fos, and Trice cotton on valley land and of Express, Triumph, and Trice on 
hill land; Paymaster, Delta Proliflc, and Cocke Prolific corn; Triumph sweet 
potatoes; and Otootan soy beans. 

Fertilizer tests suggest for cotton under average conditions a mixture of 
200 lbs. of acid phosphate, 100 lbs. of sodium nitrate, and 100 lbs. of kainit per 
acre, or 400 lbs. of a mixed fertilizer containing 8 per cent of phosphoric acid, 
4 per cent of nitrogen, and 3 per cent of potash. The yields were highest with 
the close-spaced cotton and sweet potatoes. Growing soy beaus in every row of 
com reduced com yields only slightly, whereas a loss of about one-third was 
suffered when velvet beans were grown in every corn row. 

[Field crops work in Nigeria, 1923] (Nigeria Agr. Dept. Ann. But, 2 
yim), pp. 80-89, 92-101, 106-117, 125-136).—Experiments (B. S. K., 49, p. 
784), reported on from the Ilorln and Moor plantations, by J. R. Mackle and 
H. B. Waters, respectively, comprise variety trials with cotton, corn, rice, 
yams, and peanuts, and cultural tests with cotton, corn, and yams. A note 
on the interpretation of the results of field trials as reported annually in this 
bulletin, by O. T. Faulkner, is appended. 

[Crop improvement in Bengal] (Bengid Agr. Jour., 3 (1923), No. 4, pp. 
120-^126, 133-144f pi* —Besides an article on Jute and How to Improve Its 
Quality, by N. C. Basu, these pages give summary accounts of breeding work 
rnd miscellaneous tests with sugar cane, rice, cotton, and jute. 
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Fiber investigations, A. Hernandez {Philippine Bur, Agr, Ann, Rpt,, 22 
(1922), pp, 109-^108), —^The yield of fiber in 35 varieties of abaca {Musa tex- 
tilU) at the La Oarlota, P. I., experiment station for seven years ranged from 
0.5 to 2,1 per cent, with 28 producing less tlian 1.5 per cent. Observations 
showed 10 early varieties to mature in from 16.0 to 26.0 months, 21 early 
medium varieties in from 26.7 to 86.6 months, and 4 late varieties in from 36.7 
to 46.6 months. Days to maturity seem to be correlated with yield, the late 
varieties being the heaviest yielders of fiber. 

Studies on Agave cantala and A. sisalana showed that, during the first three 
years after planting, plants grown from suckers produce more leaves, while 
in the fourth year those from bulbils give more leaves than do those from 
suckers. A, cantala has always produced more suckers yearly than A, sisilana 
up to the fifth year. Notes are also given on other agaves, sansevierias, pine¬ 
apple, kapok, cotton, and miscellaneous fiber crops. 

The newer ways with textile problems {Textile World, 64 (1923), Nos. 10, 
pp. 27, 29, figs. 4; 11, pp. 55, 57, 59, figs. 4; 12, pp. S5, 37, fig. /).—Recent in¬ 
vestigations of tlie proi>erties of textile fibers and yarns and the technique 
involved in the studies are reviewed. 

Experimental milling tests of adlay, J. F. Hayes (Philippine Agr. Rev., 16 
(1928), No. 3, pp. 197-200, pis. 4, fig-1)- —The methods used and results obtained 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A., in experimental milling 
tests with adlay grain are described, together with suggestions regarding 
equipment suitable for commercial milling of adlay. 

Irrigation experiments [with alfalfa] at Werribee, L. C. Babtei.s (Jour. 
Dept, Agr, Vietoria, 22 (1924), No. 1, pp, 37-42, fig- 1). —In investigations with 
alfalfa at the State Research Farm at Werribee, best results followed the use 
of from 24 to 30 in. of water, with applications of at least 4 in. being preferred. 
The water cost ranged from 703 to 950 tons of water for each ton of dry 
matter produced. Increasing the amount of water up to 48 in. per acre has 
induced increased yields, but the return for each unit of water became suc¬ 
cessively smaller and the heavily irrigated crop had a lower protein content. 

The truth about arghan or pita floja liber, G. A. Lowby (Textile World, 
63 (1923), No. 6, pp. 11, 12, figs. 5). —^Arghan or pita fioja (Anurias sp.), found 
wild in the rlclier lands of Colombia and other countries in tropical America, 
is said to yield fiber which Belfast spinners spun to 25 leas and reported, 
weight for weight, stronger than flax, Jute, or hemp, with an elasticity of 1 in. 
per yard, of extraordinary resistance to salt water, and easily dyed. The 
ultimate fiber is about from 2 to 2.25 in. lung. Arglian has been processed 
with flax spinning machinery without difficulty. The commercial status of the 
fiber is indicated briefly. 

Borne immigrant clovers, A. J. Pieters (Science, 59 (1924), No. 1515, pp. 
89, 40)-—Trifolium striatum, a species widely distributed in Europe and ob¬ 
served by D. J. Pitts at Bowman, Ga., seemed to be adapted to northern 
Georgia. Species collected at Snow Hill, Ala., May 13, 1923, by P. Tabor, W. J, 
Davis, and H. C. Appleton, include T, glomeratum, T, lappaceum, T. nigrescens, 
T, resupiuatum, T, soahrum, T, suffocatum, and T, tomentosum. 

Italian red clover seed unsatisfactory in tests (U. S, Dept. Agr,, Off, Rec,, 
2 (1928), No, 52, p, 4)- —^Experiments in cooperation with the State experiment 
stations have shown that Italian red clover seed is unsuitable for any part 
of the clover area except the Pacific Northwest. In the central Northwest, 
where winters are severe and the snow cover usually light, northern-grown red 
clover seed should be used if available, otherwise domestic seed may be used 
except that from Oregon, which produces a less hardy plant. Chilean, French, 
and north European seed has given good results in the Ohio and Mississippi 
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Valleys and in the North Atlantic Coast States. However, where clover diseases, 
especially anthracnose, are troublesome, the foreign clovers are more likely 
to lose out on the second crop. In Virginia and westward to Tennessee, where 
anthracnose is likely to be destructive, efforts to develop local disease-resistant 
strains should be made. In Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, all strains have 
done well, the place of origin of the seed seeming to make little difference. 
Buyers should know the origin of seed and buy from reliable sources, pref¬ 
erably domestic or suitable imported kinds. 

Domestic v. foreign clover seed, A. J. Pitn’KRS (Seed World, 15 (1924)f 
No. 2, pp. lS-15). —A more detailed account of the above work with similar con¬ 
clusions. 

Effects of selection on the yield of a cross between varieties of corn, 
F. D. llicHKY (U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 1209 (1924), pp. 20, figs. 2). —Comparative 
yields are reported of different generations of com under mass selection and 
of crosses between lines that had been self-fertilized for four generations prior 
to crossing. 

The Fi generation of Whatley X St. Charles White corn was markedly more 
productive than the average of its parents and slightly more so than Whatley, 
the better parent. Open-fertilized mass selection failed to maintain this high 
productiveness, the yields of the later generations approximating the average 
of the parents. Although it was impossible to retain the efficiency of the Fi 
generation of the cross, the method of crossing following by mass selection Is 
said to have established a variety of economic value for the locality. 

Strains were isolated by selection within self-fertilized lines which when 
Intercrossed produced as much as the original Fi varietal cross in a single 
season’s comparison. So far as the work had pr<x:'eeded, no advantage in yield 
was had from the laborious methods of hand pollinating over what could have 
been obtained by growing the Fi varietal cross each year. The tendency for 
certain strains to produce satisfactory crosses seems to suggest a more logical 
basis for future selection and experiment than is provided by the relative vigor 
of the selfed lines. 

Cotton growing in Kentucky, E. J. Kinney (Ky. Agr. Col. Ext. Circ. 161 
(1923), pp. 12). —Cultural methods and field ijractices are suggested for growing 
(*otton in Kentucky. 

Cotton in north Brazil, A. S. Pearse (Manchester, Eng.: Internatl. Fed. 
Master Cotton Spinners* and Manfrs.* Assocs., 1923, pp. 130, pis, 4f 4S).— 
Supplementing an earlier work (E. S. It., 47, p. 633), this volume is principally 
concerned with conditions in the cotton industry in Cearfi,; Maraiihao, and 
Para. The world’s cotton production and consumption and Brazilian public 
works against drought are discussed, together with a general summary entitled 
Brazil and Her Cotton Potentialities, 

Annual report of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay, for 
the year ending August 81, 1923, B. C. Burt (Indian Cent. Cotton Com., 
Bombay, Ann. Rpt., 1928, pp. IV+144)- —^The activities of the organization in¬ 
volving research and pest control with and the marketing of cotton are sum¬ 
marized for the year indicated^ The texts of laws and regulations intended 
lor improvements in cotton marketing^ and research are appended, together 
with notes on the cottons of Burma and on progress In the Introduction of 
improved varieties In various provinces. 

The plasticity of cotton and other materials, F. T. Peirce (Jour. Textile 
Inst., 14 (1923), No. 11, pp. TS90^T41S, pi. 1, figs. 5>.—The plasticity of a mate¬ 
rial under torsion, 1. e., pure shear, is considered a general index to its plastic 
l^havior under extension, bending, or any other type of strain. This has 
been measured and expressed by observing the way in which the torsional 
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resisting couple decreases with time when a thread is kept at a constant twist. 
The method is of broader significance as a measure of the plastic properties of 
cotton, which largely determine the optimum conditions and the efficiency of 
preliminary operations, including ginning, opening, scutching, and carding; 
spinning; yarn qualities; maturing; doubling; mercerizing, bleaching, boiling, 
and similar processes; finishing processes; and textile qualities. 

Observations have been made under ordinary conditions of about 60° F. and 
55 i>er cent relative humidity on yarns of various counts, twists, and varieties 
of cotton, on bundles of fibers, on the effectt of some treatments, and on raw 
cotton, mercerized cotton, silk, viscose silk, cellulose acetate silk, wool, and 
other materials. Investigations are in hand on the liehavior of cotton over 
(lie range of temperature and moisture conditions employed In spinning, manu¬ 
facturing, and finishing processes. 

A study of convolutions in the cotton hair, G. G. Cr.fXJO and S. C. Harland 
{Brit. Cotton Indus, Research Assoc,, iihirley Inst, Mem,, 2 (192^), No. 31, pp. 
S10-^H82, ftps, 20), —The number of convolutions in any portion of a single cotton 
fiber appeared to depend on the ratio of ribbon width to wall thickness. The 
highest mean number of convolutions per microscopic field is shown when the 
ratio has the value 3.4 to 3.6. Wetting the fiber caused a partial elimination 
of convolutions and a lesser elimination of reversals; boiling the fibers under 
pressure caused an almost complete disappearance of both convolutions and 
reversals, accompanied by much swelling; and tension caused the pulling out 
of some of the convolutions, hut the reversals remained largely unaffected. On 
drying or release of tension the fiber tended to resume its original form. 

Consideration of data of convolutions per millimeter, reversals per milli¬ 
meter, ratio of convolutions to reversals, and ratio of right-handed to left- 
handed convolutions in various types of cotton led to conclusions that no 
diiferonces exist in the number of convolutions or reversals i)er millimeter 
which are capable of producing much effect on spinning quality, l)ut the degree 
of uniformity of distribution of reversals may be an important factor in 
spinning. Curves showing the distribution of convolutions and reversals along 
the cotton fiber Indicated that both convolutions and reversals are predeter¬ 
mined during growth in length, and the convolution curves from daily pickings 
provided further evidence on this point. The results obtained on the mode 
of distribution of convolutions along the fiber were in substantial agreement 
with those of Bolls and Hancock (E. S, R., 50, p. 620), thtnigh direct physiologi¬ 
cal experiment is held needed for absolute iiroof of predetermination. The 
conclusion of P. H. Bowman ‘ that a relation exists between the fineness of 
a cotton and the number of convolutions per unit distance was not substantiated. 

The existence of a generalized form of convolution curve is established. 
This consists of a two-peaked curve with a pronounced dip about the middle of 
the fiber. To account for the symmetrical shape of the convolution curve, it is 
suggested that growth in length of the fibers takes place mainly in or near the 
middle of the fiber. 

A leaf index as a help to the identification of potato varieties, li. N. 
Salaman (Nature [London], 112 (1923), No, 2825, p, 922).—The first lateral 
leaflet on the left of the midrib of each leaf is measured and its Index, 
breadth 

calculated. The leaf Index of a variety must be ascertained 

from adult leaves on a healthy plant The variation of the index within any 
given variety is a normal one and represented by a normal frequency curve. 
The probable error of the difference of two means of 20 each is 0.7. A dlf- 


‘ The Structure of tbe Cotton ITlber. Loudon: Macmillun & Co., Ltd., 1908. pp. 
XX + 470. 
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ference of two units In the index may be considered as of significance. Of 
65 varieties of which the index was determined, the value of the index ranges 
between 50 and 72. Neither the place of origin of seed tubers nor the lo¬ 
cality where the plants are raised has any effect on the leaf index, provided 
that the plants are healthy. The leaf index is a constant for each variety. 

Irrigatedi paddy: A contribution to the study of field plat technique^ L. 
Loan (Agr, Jour, India, 19 (1924)t No, i, pp, 20-27^ pis, 3), —Experiments were 
initiated at Mandalay to determine and to find a way to reduce the error of 
field trials with irrigated rice. 

The yield data showed that under irrigation tiie yields of plate parallel 
to the water course tend to increase as the water course is approached. The 
probable error of a series is only slightly affected by plats distributed in 
more than one embanked field. Six replications with Student’s method modi¬ 
fied api>eared to reduce the probable error of the difference of two plats to 
below ±2 per cent. The probable error obtained by using total weights was 
only slightly higlier than when using grain weights. 

A tentative study of the effect of root excretion of common paddy weeds 
upon crop production of lowland rice, de Pebalta and U. P. Estioko 
(Philippine Agr., 11 (1923), No. 7, pp. 205-213, figs. 3). —Agronomic and yield 
data on rice recjeiving drainage water from cultures of rice, zacate (Leersia 
hexandra), w’ater lily (Monochoria hastatu), and Cyperus spp. indicated that 
Cyperus and water lily excrete substances beneficial to rice growth, whereas 
the excretions of zacate and, to a lesser extent, rice, are detrimental. It 
is thought that if water lily and Cyperus, both common rice weeds, could be 
grown in rotation with rice, enhanced grain production would be obtained. 
Zacate, the most common forage crop in the I’hilippines, should not be ro¬ 
tated with rice. Thorough plowing and harrowing before planting rice would 
probably modify the harmful effects of the excretions. 

Selection and improvement of the sugar beet in Spain, J. M. D. ok 
Mknoivil y Valesco ((Hrc. llebd. Coni, Cent. Fabric. tSuore France, 35 (1923), 
No, 1814y Sup,, pp. 6). —The methods used and results obtained at the sugar beet 
improvement and seed production station at Vitoria, Spain, are described. 
The genealogical method of selection is being used. 

While self-pollination was sometimes accompanied by undesirable qualities 
In seed production and progeny, observations during 10 years oppose the view 
that selfing is harmful and that it is responsible for the production of inferior 
and useless types. It is held that morphological characters can not serve as 
a basis for selection for richness in sugar in the beet. The studies have not 
shown the existence of an Inverse correlation between the weight of the 
root and riclmess in sugar. 

Seed production in sugar beets, V. Babto6 (Ztschr, ZucJcerindus, Cechoslo- 
vak. Repub., 47 (1923), No. 25, pp. 349-353, figs. 3). —Observations on many 
strains of sugar beets, wherein several forms of premature seed production 
were seen, led to the statements that families differ in their resistance to 
cold, that the tendency toward shooting is therefore an individual char¬ 
acteristic, and that tlie breeder has here the best means to combat the shoot¬ 
ing tendency. In thickly seeded or late thinned beets, chilling is not so 
rapid and premature seed producers are noticeably fewer than with wider 
spaced beets. Stecklings show under similar conditions much fewer seed 
producers than normally cultivated beets. 

Premature seed formation in sugar beets, REJiHiJEUcK (Ztschr. Zuoker- 
Indus, (SechosHovak, Repub., 4S (1923), No. 5, pp. 37-39; also in Cira Hebd. Com, 
.fmt. Fabric, Sucre France, 35 (1923), No. I 8 I 4 , pp. 619-621), —striking tend¬ 
ency toward premature seed formation was seen in sugar beets grown in Den- 
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mark and parts of Sweden in 1923. Cool, damp weather from May 15 to July 
1 was followed by much higher temperatures, resulting in rapid root develop¬ 
ment, which together with hereditary tendencies was probably responsible for 
high proportion of seed-producing plants. On test plats Swedish seed had 8.4 
per cent of seed producers, Zapotil 11.5, Dobrowitz 11.6, Klein Wanzleben 16.4, 
and Danish seed 32.6. 

Cutting off the seed stalks was the principal method advised to lessen the 
damage. Experiments by the author showed that cutting off the seed stalks 
reduced losses in weight and in total sugar. Where the stalks were left 
intact, the shooting beets used up nutrients at the expense of their neighbors 
and the roots were woody. 

O. Fallada cites the studies of V. BartoS and F. Herles in this connection. 
BartoS* recommended roguing the beet fields in late June or early July. The 
early seed producers are said to be the woodiest and to cause trouble at the 
sugar factory. At this period their removal entails only a small loss, which 
may be partly made up in the increased growth of adjacent plants. Beets 
shooting after the period indicated can be ignored, since they do not differ 
much from ordinary beets in either sugar content or texture. 

Improvement of cane varieties by bud selections, A. D. Shamfx (La. 
Planter, 7^ Na. pp. 7/1-75).—^Experiments carried on under the aus¬ 

pices of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters* Bxi)eriment Station and reviewed in this 
article, embrace observations on progenies from selected stools of sugar cane, 
propagation of the selected stools of the superior progenies in new progeny 
plantings, and selecitlon of stools apparently disease resistant for progeny tests 
for disease resistance. The technique of selecting stools and comparing progenies 
Is discussed, together with comment on the iwsslbillties of mutations found 
in the course of the work. 

Ou some abnormal sugar canes, T. Steel (Nature [London], 112 (192^), 
No. 2823y p. 924), —A series of abnormal sugar canes grown in Australia com¬ 
prised examples of forking, multiple and suppressed budding, peculiar Joints, 
and regularly malformed Joints. It has been observed in Australia that, while 
striped canes grown from sets reproduce the characters of the parent cane, 
seedlings from similar canes are always plain without stripes, which may 
indicate reversion to an original stripeless cane. Wild native cane in Fiji is 
always either red or yellow but has no stripes. 

Tobacco growing in Cuba, D. B. Paguihiuan (Philippine Apr, Rev.y 16 
(1923), No. 3, pp. 174-196, pis. 11, fig. J).—The Cuban industry is described in 
detail for the benefit of the Philippine grower. 

Note on the occurrence of double embryos in wheat grains, W. L. Wateb- 
HoxjSB (Nature [London], 112 (1923), No. 2825, p. 9^4).—Among germinating 
wheat grains of the Yandllla King and Federation varieties two kernels were 
found, eacli having two embryos. Each gave rise to two shoots and six 
seminal roots. 

Report of seed tests for 1922 and 1923, J. L. Bubgess (N. C. Dept. Apr. 
Bui., 1924, J(tn., pp. 6). —Tables show the analytical work of the North Carolina 
seed laboratory from November 1, 1922, to November 1, 1923. A total of 1,891 
samples of seed were examined during the period. 

Report of seed control in Belgium (Rev. Q6n. Apron., n. ser., 14 (1924), 
No. J, pp. —^The average germination and purity of 829 samples of agri- 

tural seed tested at the Seed Control Station at Louvain during the year ended 
June 30, 1923, are tabulated and discussed. 

^ fiber die Rdbe uad Ihre Veredelong. 1904. 
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HOETICULTUEE. 

Plant forcing, A, M. Dan via (PlantedrivfUng. Copenhagen: N. C, Roms, 
pp, 2Ji-f [5], fign, 108). —This book contains general information relat¬ 
ing to the construction of glasshouses and forcing beds for the growing of 
fruits and vegetables. 

]>iseases and insects of garden vegetables, W. W. Gilbert and C. H. 
PopENoE (t/. N. Dept. Agr., Farmerft* liul. 1371 {1924), PP- 65). — 

publication of general nature, in which varitms important diseases and insect 
pests of the garden are discusse<I in respect to their appearance, methods of 
attacking plants, nature of injuries caused, and best preventive treatments. 
In addition to presenting directions for the ]>rei)aration and application of 
common fungicides and insecticides, miscellaneous control methods such as 
soil sterilization, soil liming, carbon <lisulphid tri^atment, growing of trap 
crops, and the encouragement of beneficial insects are briefiy outlined. 

Economic results in the pollination of greenhouse tomatoes, A. G. B. 
Bouquet {Oregon Sta. Circ. 55 { 1924 )* PP- 16 , ligs. 4 )*— This circular, <*onsisting 
in part of information already presented in a previous bulletin (10. 8. li., 40, 
p. 83fi), now out of print, and in part of data ()i)tained in continued studies 
along the same lines, describes methods of hand-pollinati<m and emphasizes 
the value of the practice for increasing the yield of glasshouse tomatoes. 

That uniform results are obtained from liand-pollination was indicated in 
yield records taken on 204 plants, divided into 4 plats, the total yield per 
plant for the 4 areas averaging 11 lbs. 7 oz., 11 lbs. 14 oz., 10 11)S. 2 oz., and 
II lbs. 14 oz. A study of the yield of high and low i)roduc.ing i>lants showed 
that high yield is directly correlated with a larger number of fruits and not 
with the weight of individual fruits. That hand pollination has a beneficial 
effect on eurliness of fruit w'as shown In the fact that 10 hand-pollinated early 
fruiting plants produced an average of 39 per cent of their total fruit in their 
first harvest month, while 21 naturally pollinated plants averaged only 15 
per cent of ripe fruit in the same period. Under normal i)olliuating conditions 
about 04 to 70 per cent of all blossoms will prodiure marketable fruits. Ob¬ 
servations on the fruiting performance of 9,473 blossoms representing 1,100 
clusters showed 65 per cent fruitfulness. 

The preparation of spray materials. It. H. Houinson {Oregon Sla. Bui. 
201 {1924), PP* 16 , fig, 1). — This bulletin outlines methods of procedure for the 
preparation of sprays, emphasizes precautions that sliould be taken in the 
selection of materials from which the sprays are prepared, and advises on 
safe mixtures that may be used in combinathm sprays. Methods are given 
for the preparation of lime-sulphur solution, self-boiled lime sulphur, Oregon 
cold-mix lime and sulphur, New Jersey dry-mix lime ami sulphur, Bordeaux 
mixture, Burgundy mixture, “boiled” lubricating oil emulsion, and three 
different formulas for “ cold ” lubricating oil emulsions. 

Feeding trees independent of root system, J. H. Gourlky {Amer. Boo. 
Hort. 8ci. Proc., 20 (1923), p, 100). —In connection with a general study to de¬ 
termine the causes of the deleterious effects of grass sod upon fruit trees, 
nutrient solutions were supplied to the tree trunk in three ways, namely, (1) 
by insertion of glass tubes into the tree trunk, (2) by inarching a young tree 
whose roots were growing in a tub, and (3) by grafting a supplementary 
root into the trunk. See also a previous note (E. S. It., 50, p. 299). 

Oldenburg as female in apple crosses, 0. S, Crandall {Amcr. Soc. Hort. 
8ei. Proc., 20 {1928), pp. 13-19). —Information of a statistical nature is given 
'>upon the results of hybridization experiments in which the Oldenburg apple 
was crossed with several standard varieties and with various crablike forms. 
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As an ovule parent the Oldenburg was found to be very satisfa(?tory, the flower 
buds being large and the stamens easily removed. A large number of seedlings 
resulted from the crosses. 

Nitrogen and carbohydrate composition of the developing flowers and 
young fruits of the apple, F. S. Howlett {Amer. <S'oc. Hort, Sci. Proc.y 20 
(W23). pp. 31-^7). —Detenninntion.s of the amount of nitrogen and carbohy¬ 
drates contained in the expanding bowers and young fruits of the Ttoxbury 
Kusset apjde showed imiiortunt changes in relation to the stage of develop¬ 
ment and in the case of fi-uits whether they were about to set or to drop. 
The moisture content of flowers in full bloom was 83.35 per cent, that of the 
petals being 87.60 and of the receptacles 80.17 per cent. Young fruits about 
to ai>scjse contained much less moisture than fruits wdiich were g<ung to stick. 
The nitrogen content, c<»mputed upon the dry weight basis, was rather high 
when flowers wore expanding, followed by a small decrease to a value slightly 
more than 4 per cent, which was maintained until the petals had fallen. 
There was practically no change in nitrogen content in setting fruits, while 
in those ni)out to drop the nitrogen declined to approximately 3 per cent. 
Tiie free reducing substances increased to high values with the enlargement 
and growth of the apples, hut declined to a comparatively low level in those 
fruits wiiicii survived the first drop. Upon the dry weigiit basis there was a 
distinctly great(‘r amount of free reducing substances in fruits which were 
going to abscise, altiiough the Individuals wliicli were going to stick contained 
a greater amount because of their larger size. The data show that free reduc¬ 
ing sulistaiK'Os made up tlie larger part of the total sugars. Tlie decrease in 
free reducing sui)staiices in lliose fruits which were going to stick was not 
accompanied l)y an increase in (he total sugars. 

Oxidase activity in varieties of apples, B. D. Dkain {Amm\ ^oc. Hort. laid, 
Proc., 20 (1023), pp. 25-30, fifjs. 5).—That oxidase activity is rather closely lo¬ 
calized in tlie fruit of many apple varieties was indicated in studies conducted 
at the Massacliusetts Experiment Station, where the cut surfaces of many 
varieties were treated with reagents, including violamin, guiacum gum, and 
benzidiii. Of the three reagents tried, tiie last named proved most satisfactory 
in point of cost, ease of handling, and in furnishing satisfactory pliotograpiilc 
material. Tests made at various seasons, during the time of fruit develop¬ 
ment, at harvest, and late in the storage season, enabled the author to divide 
varieties into three groups according to the location of the oxidase activity. The 
majority of the varieties fell in that class where the greatest activity was noted 
in the vicinity of the core and core line. Similar experiments conducted with 
pears, quinces, and crab apples gave less satisfactory results. 

Apples in which tbe ba.sin end was covered with paraffin retained their flavor 
much longer than untreated specimens, leading the author to believe that 
oxygen may enter largely through the fibrovascular bundles which connect the 
calyx tube and the core cavity. Pears in which the basin end was sealed 
with paraffin did not core rot until decay had gained access from the torus 
part of the pear. 

Storai^e of starch in the pear and apricot, S. H. Camebon (Amer. Soc. 
Hort. 8ci. Proc., 20 (1923), pp. ,98-7(1(1).—Microchemical tests of the wood up to 
6 years of age from lightly and severely pruned Bartlett pear and Royal 
apricot trees growing at Davis, Calif., showed that nonheaded trees begin the 
storage of starch earlier in the spring than do headed trees. The difference 
was more noticeable in the 2- and 3-year-old wood, and was also more 
evident in the apricot than in the pear. Two minima and two maxima 
for starch were observed, occuirring at approximately the same time in both 
the pear and the apricot. Little difference was observed in the relative 
amount of stored starch in the younger portions of the nonheaded and headed 
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trees. However, in the older portions of headed trees there was relatively 
less starch than in corresponding portions of nonheaded trees. In the apricot 
the bulk of the starch was stored in the medullary rays and bark, while In 
the pear the starch occurred in the pith, medullary rays, and wood parenchyma. 
At the beginning of growth renewal in the spring starch disappeared first from 
the tips of the shoots, then progressively downward into the older parts of the 
branches. 

Peach culture in Missouri, H. D. Hookee, jb. (Missouri Sta, Bui, 207 
{J92S)f pp, H, figs, 12), —^Asserting tliat peach growing in Missouri Is at the 
best a hazardous proposition on account of the frequent warm periods often 
o<x;urring during the winter season, the author discusses various pruning and 
cultural practices which have been found to reduce freezing injuries, present¬ 
ing (1) earlier work by the station (K. S. H., 32, p. 42), which indicated that 
peach buds entering the rest period late in the fall have a corresponding tend¬ 
ency to delay resumption of growtli in the spring, (2) recent studies at Co¬ 
lumbia, which showed much higher percentages of survival following cold 
waves in Mayflower and Alton peach buds located on the basal end of long 
shoots, and (3) pruning investigations at Turner Station, In which it was shown 
that the number of buds developing upon main branches of Klberta trees was 
markedly decreased by summer heading and appreciably increased by winter 
heading except when followed by summer heading. 

The author suggests that under Missouri conditions the peach may be best 
pruned by utilizing a combined heading and thinning process soon after the 
trees have blossomed, the severity of the pruning being in accord with the 
blooming performance of the tree; that is, heavily blooming trees should be 
heavily pruned, lightly blooming trees lightly pruned, etc. Under conditions 
of no bloom, peach trees should be cut back to the two-year wood. Where 
blooming time pruning is impracticable, it is advised that trees be headed 
during the winter and thinned out in June. 

Since fall tillage tends to promote late vegetative development, such practice 
is advised only for southern Missouri conditions. Preliminary results of a 
test at Columbia upon the seasonal effect of nitrate of soda upon shoot growth 
and fruit setting indicated that in orchards in moderately good condition 
nitrate of soda applications may be delayed until the danger of killing frost 
is practically over. Fruit thinning is advised whenever the crop is heavy. In 
connection with the spray calendar, Information is presented upon the prepara¬ 
tion of self-boiled lime sulphur, the amount of spray solution required for In¬ 
dividual trees of various ages, and the use of paradichlorobenzene. 

Grape growing in Missouri, H. G. ^wartwout (Missouri Sta, Bui, 208 
(1924) j pp, SSf figs, 19), —^Detailed directions are presented for the selection of 
a vineyard site, the choice of varieties, propagation, planting, trellis construc¬ 
tion, pruning and training, cultivation, fertilization, harvesting, combating of 
various pests, and the preparation and application of spray materials. 

Viburnum americanum as a garden fruit, G. M. Darrow (Amer, Soc, Hort. 
Sci, Proo„ 20 (1923), pp, 44-^4) .—Observations upon the fruit of a collection 
of selected forms of V, americanum assembled at Bast Lee, Mass., by A. B. 
Morgan indicated considerable variation in the time of ripening, size of cluster, 
size of berries, and the acidity and pectin content of the fruits. Jelly made 
from V, amenioamum fruits was found to be of excellent quality, although of 
a peculiar flavor which does not appeal to everyone. Information is presented 
upon the acidity and pectin content of various strains, upon methods of propa¬ 
gation, and upon the soil and cultural requirements of the plant 

Tea investigatious, R. Du Pasquieb (Bui, Moon, IndOifMne, n, ser., 26 
(1923), No, 162, pp, 499’-44'^f pJ* fl99, 4).—^This is a report upon miscellaneous 
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studies carried on with the tea plant at the Phu-Tho [Indo-China] Agricultural 
and Forestry Station. Acclimatization tests with 24 varieties of tea showed 
wide variations In the adaptability to the environment. Forms from Cochin 
China, Munjpur, and Assam showed considerable promise. A tea known as 
Moyen-Tonkln was found especially vigorous and capable of growing on poor 
soils, but was, unfortunately, decidedly polymorphic, eight distinct types being 
isolated and described. 5?eeding, transplanting, spacing, pruning, and fertiliza¬ 
tion tests are discussed. 

The pecan nut (Carya olivaeforniis) [in South Africa], R. McIlwaine 
(Rhodesia Agr. flour., 21 No. i, pp. 59-61, pis. 2). —Six pecan trees im¬ 

ported about 1913 from the United States have made very satisfactory growth 
and produced nuts of excellent quality. 

Perennial Howlers for North Dakota homes, A. F. Yeager and F. M. Heath 
(North Dakota fita, Bui. 170 (1923). pp. 56, figs. 27). —Based on station records 
and those kept on a private flower garden near Grand Forks and upon replies 
to questionnaires sent out to various parts of the State, popular information 
is presented upon the comparative hardiness, cultural requirements, and charac¬ 
teristics of a large number of perennial flowering plants which have proved 
their adaptability to North Dakota environments. Many of the species are 
illustrated. 

FOBESTEY. 

The biotic factor in forestry, B. N. Munns (Kci. Mo., 18 (1924), No. 3, pp. 
322-330, figs. //).—This is a popular article in which the author points out the 
intimate relation existing between animals, including man, and forest plant 
life. 

Our softwood timber, W. B. Greeley (MU. Kngin., 16 (192i), No. 86, pp. 
89-94, figs. 8). —A general article in which the author gives information con¬ 
cerning the softwood supplies of the United States and emphasizes the necessity 
of protecting softwood forests from entire depletion. 

The source of Scotch pine seed for northern Sw’edish plantations, G. 
ScHOTTB (Meddet. i8tateus Hkogsforsoksanst., No. 20 (1923), pp. 305-400, figs. 
47). —In order to determine the value for northern Swedish conditions of Scotch 
pine seed obtained from more favorable seed-producing regions, material was 
gathered from carefully selected parent trees in various regions of Sweden 
representing different average temperatures during the months of June to 
September. 

Data taken on the resulting seedlings showed that, in respect to survival, 
best results were obtained from plants raised from seed obtained in the same 
zone as the plantations. The next best results were procured from seed ob¬ 
tained in the neighboring warmer zone. Difi'ereuces were noted, however, in 
lots from the same zone. As in the case of survival, the greatest gains In 
height growth were in those plants raised from seed obtained in the same zone 
as where planted, with those from seed of the neighboring, warmer zone second. 
Resistance against Phacidium infestans, the most injurious enemy of pine cul¬ 
ture in Norrland, was found to be considerably greater in northern stocks than 
in those from southern Sweden. Observations on the longevity of the needles, 
commonly supposed to live longer on northern strains, failed to show any 
material differences, leading the author to conclude that the longevity of 
needles is determined by climatic conditions and is independent of the source 
of the seed. In the north needles live three to four years, while in southern 
Sweden their life is approximately two years. 

As practical deductions, it is suggested that seed for the establishment of 
Scotch pine plantations be secured from the same temperature zone, or at least 
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from a zone not more than 1® C. warmer in respect to average summer tem¬ 
perature. It is suggested that good results would likely be obtained with seed 
coming from colder localities. 

The relation of white aMer to soil improvement, E. Kosseels (Buh Soc, 
Cent, Forest, Belg., 29 (1922), No. 9, pp. 515-520, figs, 2). —Canada poplars, 
among which white alders were interplan ted, were found to have an average 
circumference of 44 cm. as compared with 29 cm. for poplars planted among 
willows. Observations upon European ash trees growing under similar circum¬ 
stances showed similar favorable influences on the part of the alders. It is 
believed that the beneficial effect of the alders is due to the abundance of 
root nodules, which are suiiposed to be able to extra(?t nitrogen from the air. 

The hornbeam (Caridnus betulus L.) in Britain, M. Christy (Jour. 
Ecology, 12 (1924), No. 1, pp. 39-9Jf, figs, 9), —Tlds sp(‘cit>s, of restricted distri¬ 
bution in Europe and England and long confused with maples and elms, is 
discussed in respect to its place in literature, historical associations, distribu¬ 
tion in Britain, botanical characters of the tree and the wood, uses of the 
wood, and its insect and fungus enemies. 

Tree studies at the Mustila Arboretum, A. P. Tioekstedt (Acta Forest. 
Fennico, 24 (1922), pp. 1-34, fiffs. 2). —^This is a detailed report upon the be¬ 
havior in Finland of a large number of native and Introduced species of ever¬ 
greens, all of wldch were 20 years of age at the time of the observations. Of 
the exotic spe(‘ies, those coining from western North America but not near 
tile Pacific coast seemed to be most promising. 

Forestry in Finland, (). Hkikinhkimo and E. S.vart (Acta Forest. FentUca, 
19, (1923), pp. 1-42, pis. 5, figs. 9). —An article of a general nature presenting 
information concerning tlie extent and nature of the forests, nature of the 
forest lands, ownership of forests, forest administration, State forest manage¬ 
ment, and the significance of the fortes of Finland in respect to tlie nation’s 
trade balance, etc. 

Report of the State department of fortjstry, University of Maryland, for 
1922 and 1023, F. W. Besley et al. (Md. State Dept. Forestry Rpt., 1922- 
1923, pp. 78, pis. 5, fig. 1). —This is the usual biennial report (E. S. H., 47, p. 
41) and is comprised largely of administrative information. 

Annual progress report on forest administration in the Province of 
Bengal for the year 1922—23, II. C. Mil ward (Bengal Foi'est Ad,min. Arm. 
Rpt., 1922-23, pp. 11+47-^3). —This is the usual annual report (E. S. R., 49, p. 
441). 

Annual progress report on forest administration in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa for the year 1922—23, A. R. Dicks (Bihar and Orissa 
Forest Admin. Ann. Rpt., 1922-23, pp. [70]). —^^This report, like that of the pre¬ 
ceding period (E. S. R., 49, p. 643), contains general administrative Infor¬ 
mation. 

liumber and its uses, R. S. Kellooo, rev. by F. H. Smith (New York: V, P. 
C. Book Co., Inc,, 1924t S. ed., rev,, pp, XI+370, figs. 99). —This edition (E. S. 
R., 43, p. 344), prepared in simple nontechnical language, presents informa¬ 
tion concerning the properties and uses of various important American forest 
species which are manufactured Into lumber. 

BISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Plant disease and pest control, W. T. Horne, E. O. Essig, and W. B. Hekms 
(California 8ta. Circ, 265 (1923), pp. 1-60). —Popular descriptions are given in 
these pages of fungus, bacterial, and physiological diseases and insect pests 
"'of numerous economic plants, with suggestions for their control. The material 
is arranged alphabetically according to the common names of the host plants. 
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Cj^tologlcal studies of infection of Baart, Kanred, and Mlndum wheats 
by Puccinia graminis tritici Forms III and XIX, II. F. Allen {Jour. Agr, 
Research lU. S.], 26 (1923), No. 12, pp. BllSOIf, pis. 7).— ^This paper Is in con¬ 
tinuation of R series of investigations undertaken to determine the nature of 
immunity, an account of previous work liaving already been noted (B. S. K, 
49, p. 45). 

Inoculation experiments are reported with two forms of black stem rust on 
varieties of wheat, Baart being susceptible to the specialized Forms III and 
XIX, Kanred susceptible to Form III and immune from Form XIX, and Mln¬ 
dum Immune from Form III and resistant to Form XIX. 

Appressorla of both forms of rust are safd to secrete some substance which 
penetrates the walls of the guard cells on which they lie and spreads through 
them, sometimes reaching the next cells. This substance softens the cell walls 
and kills the cell contents. It is claimed to produce the minimum of injury to 
the stomata of Baart, is intermediate in Its effect on Kanred, and strongest in 
its action on Mindum. The effect on the stomata is said to be independent 
of susceptibility and immunity. 

Form Ill was found to develop normal haustoria In Baart and Kanred and 
to obtain food for growth. In Mindum it forms haustoria, and when the 
young fungus forms a liaustorium in a raesophyll cell, the living contents of 
that cell are said to flow rapidly to the haustorlum, condense around it, and 
die, and the whole cell collapses. Each attempt of the fungus to make a haus- 
torium wastes some of its substance as the living matter is continually trans¬ 
ferred to the growing tips, leaving the older hyphae empty. The host tissues 
in Mindum for some distance around the fungus are said to be plasraolyzed, 
and an occasional cell wall is greatly swollen. 

Form III Is considered to secrete substances into the host cells. Baart and 
Kanred tissues are stimulated and produce additional food that meets the 
needs of the fungus, while IMlndura tissues are killed outright by the more con¬ 
centrated solution of this substance. The outer regions of the infection in 
Mindum were said to be slightly stimulated, but it was not clear whether this 
was due to a dilute solution of the same toxin that killed the central cells or 
to secondary substances which were formed in the dying cells and diffused 
from them. 

The Intracellular bodies associated with the rosette disease and a mo¬ 
saic-like leaf mottling of wheat, H. II. McKinney, S. H. Eckerson, and R. 
W. Webd (Jour. Agr. Research [U. S.}, 26 (1923), No. 12, pp. 605--608, pis. 8).— 
A brief description is given of the Intracellular bodies found in wheats 
affected by the rosette disease and the mosaic-like mottling. 

The Intracellular bodies in wheat are said to be similar to certain of the 
intracellular bodies associated with other plant diseases and with certain 
animal diseases, but they differ in a number of particulars from certain others 
which have been described in diseased tissues. In general, the Intracellular 
bodies are said to resemble the cell inclusions of unknown nature which are 
associated with some of the virus diseases of animals. 

Stem and root rot of peas in the United States caused by species of Fu* 
saiiurn, F. R. Jones (Jour, Agr, Research [17. 8,], 26 (1923), No. 10, pp. 459- 
476, pi. 1, fig. i).--The author has studied a destructive stem and root rot ot 
peas which he has found due to F. martii pisi n. var. Tliis variety Is said to 
be widely distributed throughout the pea-growing districts of the United 
States, but the Injury which it causes Is less important than that caused by 
Aphanomyces sp. Several species of Pisum have been found subject to the dis¬ 
ease, the most susceptible portion of the plant being the base of the stem just 

97533—24-4 
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above the attachment of the seed. The fungus entering seedlings at this point 
may Invade the vascular system and produce a wilt, but older plants are rarely 
so affected. The small rootlets are invaded and killed. A comparatively high 
soil temperature and soils containing much organic matter are believed to 
favor the persistence of the fungus. 

No evidence was obtained indicating that the fungus was disseminated 
through the seed. On account of its wide distribution and the variability in 
the pathogenicity of cultures, it is thought to be a widely disseminated soil 
organism having physiological varieties of varying degrees of pathogenicity. 

Some slight resistance to the fungus was observed, but the resistance is so 
small that further work will be required before varieties of commercial im¬ 
portance are found. 

Control of potato tuber diseases, M. Shapovalov and G. K. K. Link (T/. 
aS'. Dept Agr,, Fartners' Bui 1361 U92Ji), pp, 11+38, figs. 55).— Descriptions 
are given for the recognition of a considerable number of diseases of the 
potato tuber, with suggestions for their elimination and control. This publi¬ 
cation is a revision of Farmers* Bulletin 544 (E. S. R., 29, p. 549), 

Pod and stem blight of soy bean, S. G. Lehman (Ann. Missouri Bot. 
Card,, 10 {1923), No. 2, pp. 111-178, pis. 5, figs. IS). —disease herein called 
pod and stem blight of soy bean has been studied and described. The disease, 
which is not knoAvn to be widely distributed, having been found to date in 
three localities only, all in North Carolina, occurs on iK)ds, stems, and infre¬ 
quently on leaves, causing a premature death of plants, a failure of young 
ovules to develop, and a molding and decay of seeds in later stages of develop¬ 
ment. The causal organism is believed to have been hitherto undescribed. 
Its characters place it in the genus Diaporthe, and it has been assigned the 
name D. sojae. It has been isolated from stems, pods, and seeds, and has been 
observed to cause the death of very young seedlings by growing from the seed 
coat to the hypocotyl and causing it to decay. Successful inoculations have 
been made in the field and greenhouse, and the organism has been recovered 
from plants diseased as the result of artificial inoculation. 

The organism overwinters on stems and in seed. Pycnospores are produced 
in abundance in the spring on diseased stems, and diseased seed have yielded 
isolations in April and May. Infection and dissemination depend largely on 
humidity. Certain changes occurring during growth of mycelium in a nutrient 
solution containing inorganic salts and glucose have been followed. 

The mosaic disease of sugar cane, C. G. Hanspobd {Jamaica Dept. Agr., 
MicroUol Circ. 2 {1923), pp. 1+ pi i).—This is said to be chiefly a revision of 
a circular published by S. F. Ashby and distributed in 1920 and 1921. 

It is thought possible that mosaic diseases may be caused by something 
similar to certain very minute reproductive bodies described by Ijohnls and 
Smith (E. S. R., 49, p. 221). 

Only one method of transmission of mosaic has been shown to occur, and 
Aphis adusta {A. maidis) acts as carrier in this case. Measures recommended 
for control depend upon the facts that the disease is always transmitted in 
tops cut from affected stalks, that Infection is transmitted by some aerial agency 
from diseased to healthy plants, and that Infection is not retained by the soil. 

Indications respecting the nature of the infective particles in the mosaic 
disease of tobacco, B. M. Duqoab and J. K. Akmsthono {Ann. Missouri Bot 
Oard., 10 {1923), No. 3, pp. 191-212). —^This paper deals more particularly with 
some of the problems relating to Infectious chlorosis, with special emphasis on 
that type illustrated by the mosaic disease of tobacco. 
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CoDtinuatioM and repetition of the work previously noted has corroborated 
results formerly obtained (E. S. R., 47, p. 752), pointing to an Infectious 
particle of a size approximating that of fresh 1 per cent hemoglobin. 

An elaborate cytological study, by means of procedure briefly indicated, 
of healthy and diseased tobacco and tomato tissue, healthy bean tissue, and 
healthy cucurbit tissue regarding the probable nature of such a particle shows 
that the infective particles (which have a phenomenal power of migration, 
attaining quickly almost complete distribution in the tissues) do not withstand 
complete dehydration, though they are not apparently so sensitive to reagents 
«nd conditions as would be expected in case of a living structure so pliable and 
attenuate. The virus of mosaic appears less resistant than do certain spore 
forms of the bacteria. Grinding is escaped to a considerable degree. Various 
experiments on temperature relations and the effects of light and disinfectants 
reveal no unusual characters in the mosaic agency, and the same is true of 
studies in vitro. 

Filtration experiments begun in 1921-1922 have yielded some results of 
striking interest, and these were set apart to be published separately. The 
virus has, liowever, shown no activity and no stage having microscopic 
dimensions. 

Regarding the graft-transmissible forms of mosaic, reference is made to 
the report by Blakeslee (E. S. R., 47, p. 525). Reference is made also to other 
recent contributions and views, notably to the D’Herelle phenomenon (B. S. R., 
48. p. C75). 

Evidence seems to indicate that we have here a group of viruses which, 
apart from the cell, are as inactive as any colloidal particle lacking that cor* 
related organization which is cliaractertistic of cell life. Within the cell such 
a virus possesses unusual activity, obviously. So far as resistance to environ¬ 
mental conditions is concerned . . . there may be no great difference be¬ 
tween a living cell and enzym and many types of biocolloids, but, on the whole, 
the mosaic virus behaves as if It were a blocolloid, yet one endowed with the 
power of reproduction. . . . 

“ If one is compelled to admit the existence of an organism of the size rela¬ 
tions . . . referred to, it would seem necessary with the data at hand to con¬ 
ceive of it as a flagellum-like creature with perhaps a temporary hook up 
of molecules or colloidal particles, conceivably with no true bordering mem¬ 
brane and no restricted endometabolisra. The supposition tliat the organism 
might be of an extremely fluid nature would perliaps be equally unsatisfying. 

Taking Into consideration all the facts, wc can not avoid the impression, 
tentatively, that the causal agency in mosaic disease may he, In any particular 
case, a sometime product of the host cell; not a simple product such as an 
enzym, but a particle of chromatin or of some structure with a definite heredity, 
a gene perhaps, that has, so to speak, revolted from the shackles of coordina¬ 
tion, and being endowed with a capacity to reproduce itself, continues to pro¬ 
duce disturbance and “ stimulation in Its path, but its path is only the living 
cell,” 

Oiled wrappers, oils, and waxes in the control of apple scald, C. Brooks, 
J. S. CooLury, and D. P. Fisher (Jour. Agr. Research [V. fif.], 26 (1928), No. It, 
pp. A detailed account is given of Investigations on the control of 

apple scald by the use of various oils, fats, and waxes, either on the apple 
wrappers or on the apples themselves, A popular account of this investigation 
has been previously noted (E. S. R., 60, p. 662). 

As a result of 67 apple storage experiments carried out under commercial 
storage conditions, the authors found that apples packed in the usual unoiled 
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wrtippei^ had practically the same degree of scald as those that were un¬ 
wrapped. ParaflSn wrappers caused considerable reduction in the prevalence 
of scald, but they were inferior to oiled wrappers. Apples in oiled wrappers 
showed little if any delay in coloring and were entirely normal in taste and 
appearance. Wrappers carrying less than 15 per cent oil were found less 
efficient in scald control than those carrying 15 per cent or more of oil. 

Seven different mineral oils were tested in the oiled wrappers, and all were 
efficient in scald control. Oils and mixtures of oils and waxes applied to the 
skin of the apple gave erratic results, the efficiency of the treatment usually 
varying with the amount of oil applied. 

The authors conclude that the checking of the changes from green to yellow 
in the skin of the apple is due to the oil actually deposited upon the apple, 
and that the extent of the scald control is largely determined by the amount 
of oil in close proximity to the skin of the apple but not necessarily deposited 
upon it. 

A bud rot of the peach caused by a species of Fusarium, J. W. Hobeiits 
{Jour. Affr. Research [U. S.], 26 (11^26), No. 10, pp. 507-512, pi. 1, fig. 1 ).—^The 
author reports the isolation from dead peach buds from Georgia of a species of 
Fusarlum that is considered probably identical with F. gemmipcrda. Under 
conditions of extreme moisture tlie fungus was found to cause a bud rot of 
the peach, sweet cherry, and sour cherry. A description of the fungus and Its 
reaction to culture media are given. 

Fruit-rotting Sclerotinias.—Apothecia of the brown rot fungus, J. 
H. S. Nobton, W. N. Ezekiel, and K. A. Jehle (Maryland 8ta. Bui. 256 (1923), 
pp. SS2, figs. i8).—The results are given of a study of the apothecia of the 
brown rot fungus, Bclerotinia cinerea. 

The development of the apothecial stage of the Sclerotinla causing brown 
rot of stone fruits In Maryland is described and illustrated, and results are 
given of observations and investigations on this stage. 

The apothecia are said to mature at the time peaches bloom, after a slow 
development for more than a month. Abundant moisture is considered indis- 
jiensable for the growth, and the apothecial development is retarded at low 
temperatures and hastened at higher ones. Burying sclerotla in the soil pre- 
^ents the growth of apothecia, but when such buried mummies are brought to 
the surface they are able to produce apothecia the following spring. It was 
found that apothecia may be produced under normal conditions the spring after 
the fruit rots, but frequently they do not develop until the second spring. 

The toxic effects of sulphur, lime-sulphur solution, copper-sulphate solutions, 
and corrosive sublimate were tested. Corrosive sublimate was the most toxic, 
and sulphur the least, due to the sulphur stimulating growth at a pH value of 
3.4. Lime applied on the surface of pots in which mummies were planted pre¬ 
vented the growth of apothecia at a pH value of 0.65. It is suggested that 
the application of lime to the soil may prove a valuable auxiliary control meas¬ 
ure against brown rot. 

Brown rot and related diseases of stone fruits in Oregon, H. P. Babss 
(Oregon 8tn. Circ. 53 (1923), pp. 18, figs. 10 ).—A description is given of the 
brown rot of stone fruits due to Bclerotinia cinerea, and suggestions are given 
for its control. In connection wdth brown rot the author describes a false 
brown rot or internal browning which usually starts around the pit and often 
extends outward until in some cases It reaches the skin and involves the whole 
llesh. Related to the true brown rot is another which often severely attacks 
blossoms and spurs, producing blossom and spur blight and twig cankers on all 
,Jjinds of stone fruits and on some varieties of pears. This disease is said to 
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be due to an undescrlbed fii>ecies of fungus to which the name Monilia oregonen- 
mis n. sp. is given. 

Detailed descriptions are presented of blossom and spur blight, twig cankers, 
etc. For control the author recommends winter pruning to remove all mum¬ 
mied fruits and dead spurs, early cultivation to cover the mummies as quickly 
as possible, spraying, and proper orchard sanitation. 

The red stain in the ivood of box elder, E. E. Huiiert (Jour, Apr. Research 
[U. S.], 26 (I&2S), No. lOf pp. 447-458, pis, 3, figs. 2 ).—The author describes a 
bright red stain of the wood of box elder which he has had under investigation 
since 1920. The cause of the discoloration is said to be the presence of a 
soluble red pigment produced by the mycelium of a species of Fusarium. The 
fungus is considered to be a weak parasite which develops in the wood through 
wounds. The value of the wood is greatly depreciated by the presence of the 
stain. 

The distribution of the red stain disease is believed to coincide with the 
range of the box elder in the United States, and what is considered the same 
disease has been reported in several localities in Europe. 

As a means of preventing the discoloration of the wood, sanitary measures 
directed to the proper care of wounds are suggested for shade trees. For forest 
trees the burning of all affecteil slash and the rapid handling of infected logs 
are believed to be of value. 

The fungus causing the disease (F. negundi n. sp.) is technically described 
by C. D. SherbakofT. 

White pine blister rust in western Europe, W. S. Moib (U. S. Dept, Agr, 
Bui 1186 {1924), pp. 32, pis. //, figs. 15 ).—An account is given of an investiga¬ 
tion of a blister rust situation In Europe. The white pine blister rust is said 
to have been known for about (15 years on pine and currants in the Baltic 
Provinces of Russia. Later it was reported to seriously attack white pine 
trees in Finland. Subsequent surveys have shown the disease quite widely 
spread throughout western Europe. The conclusion is drawn that blister rust 
is gradually driving white pine out of Europe. In some of the plantations 
inspected more than 90 per cent of the trees were found to be infec*ted, and 
frequently one-third of them were killed by the blister rust. The situation 
for planting white pine is considered very unfavorable in Denmark, Belgium, 
Norway, Germany, and elsewhere. 

Hot water treatment for nematode control, II. H. Zimmekley and H. 
ScENCEB (Virginia Truck Sta. Bui. 43 (1923), pp. 267-278, figs. 6). —The results 
are given of 10 years* experiments to determine a satisfactory method for the 
control of nematodes (Heterodera radicicoJa) in greenhouses and coldframes 
where steam is not available. The authors claim that midsummer applications 
of boiling water at the rate of 5 gal. per cubic foot of soil gave satisfactory 
control in both greenhouses and coldframes. Where hot water boilers of con¬ 
siderable capacity are available, this method of soil sterilization is considered 
practicable for commercial application. 

Under very favorable conditions formaldehyde, calcium cyanamld, sodium 
cyanid, and carbon disulphid, although used in large amounts, were ineffective 
against nematodes. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY—ENTOMOLOGY. 

Birds of the Pacific coast, W. A. Eliot (New York and hondm: 0. P. PuU 
nam^s Sons, 1923, pp. XVH+Bll, pis. This pocket field book gives the dis¬ 
tribution and habitat of 118 birds that are more or less common to the Pacific 
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Coast States and British Columbia, and only a few that are rare or of local 
occurrence. Many of the birds described may be found as far east as the 
Rocky Mountains, and some as far as the Mississippi Valley. The birds are 
illustrated in colors by R. B. Horsfall. 

Annual report of the State entomologist for 1921, W. V. Reed (Qa. State 
Bd. Ent. Bui G3 (1922), pp. Ji).—This is a brief statement of the status and 
progress of work in Georgia. 

[Orchard pests in Washington State] (Wash, State Hort. Assoc, Proc,, 18 
(1922), pp, 5-7, 12-32, 77-87; 19 (192S), pp, 12-18, 30-S2, 34-50, 56-58, 60, 123- 
126). —The report of the proceedings of the annual and summer meetings of the 
Washington State Horticultural Association in 1922 includes the following 
papers relating to orchard pests of economic importance or control measures: 
Relation of Growth of Apples to Cover Sprays, by W. D. Whitcomb (pp. 5-7) ; 
The Drift and Development of Spray Practices in America, by L. Childs (pp. 
12-21) ; Arsenate of Lead and the Leaf Roller, by H. E. Newman (pp. 21-35) ; 
Appearance, Habits, and Seasonal History of the Codling Moth, by W. D. 
Whitcomb (pp. 35-39) ; Codling Moth Control in Washington, by E. J. New¬ 
comer (pp. 39-47) ; Codling Moth Control, by C. P. Wickersham (pp. 47-52) ; 
Red Spiders (pp. 77-79) ; and Conclusions Drawn from Spraying Experiences 
on San Jos6 Scale (pp. 794:43), both by A. L. Melander; and A New Oil Spray 
for the San Jos^ Scale, by E. J. Newcomer (pp. 83-87). 

The corresponding papers for the 1923 meeting include the following; Nicotin 
Dust, by A. L. Lovett (pp. 12-18) ; Orchard Rodent Control, by L. Couch (pp. 
39-32); Fruit Tree Leaf Roller, by J. B. Wiley (pp. 34-37) ; Progress Report 
on. Red Spider Control, by M. A. Yothers (pp. 37-42) ; The Cherry Fruit Fly, 
by A. Frank (pp. 42-45); How Shall We Spray Next Year? by A, L. Melander 
(pp. 45-50); Lubricating Oil Emulsion, by B. J. Newcomer (pp. 56-58, 60); 
and Stationary Spray Systems, by F. C. Nielsen (pp. 123-120). 

Proceedings of the Acadian Entomological Society for 1922 (Acadian 
Ent, Soc. Proc., No, 8 (1922), pp. 182, figs, i87).—This annual report of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Acadian Entomological Society (E. S. R., 49, p. 50) presents 
papers on The Use of Aluminum Sulphate In Place of Copper Sulphate in In¬ 
secticide-Fungicide Combinations, by A. Kelsall (pp. 8-17) ; Insect Pests of the 
Year 1922 In New Brunswick, by R. P. Gorham (pp. 18-22) ; The Morphology 
and Synonymy of Psyllia mail Sch., by W. H. Brittain (pp. 23-51); Some 
Notes on the Natural Control of the Pine Bark Aphid (Chermes pinicorticis 
Fitch) in New Brunswick, 1922, by A. H. MacAndrews (pp. 52-56) ; Papers on 
the Leafhoppers (Clcadellldae) of Nova Scotia.—I, External Morphology, by 
W. H. Brittain (pp. 57-72); A Histological Account of Three Parasites of the 
Fall Web worm (Eyphantiia cunea Drury), by A. G. Dustan (pp. 73-95); 
Sulphur Dust as an Insecticide, by A. Kelsall (pp. 96-101) ; Records of Nova 
Scotian Hemiptera-Heteroptera, by H. M. Parshley (pp. 102-108) ; The Natural 
(Jontrol of the White Marked Tussock Moth Under City and Forest Conditions, 
by A. G. Dustan (pp. 109-127); Papers on the Leaf hoppers of Nova Scotia, II, 
by W. H. Brittain and W. E. Whitehead (pp. 12S-152); The Abdomen and 
Genitalia of Philaenus Uneatus L,, by G. E. R. Hervey (pp. 153-167); Some 
Notes on the Natural Control of the Larch Sawfly and Larch Case Bearer in 
New Brunswick in 1922, by A, B. Baird (pp. 158-171); and Notes on the Out¬ 
breaks of Spruce Budworm, Forest Tent Caterpillar, and Larch Sawfly in New 
Brunswick, by J. D. Tothlll (pp. 172-182). 

Entomology as an aid to forestry, O. S. Jxjdd (Jour, Forestry, 21 (1923), 
No, 8, pp. 788-793),—‘In this discussion the author calls attention to the rela¬ 
tion of certain Insects to forestry and the work of the entomologist with them. 
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Forefit entomological problems in the Lake States, S. A. Gbaham (Jour, 
Forestry, 22 (1924), No. 1, pp. 24-28). —This is a contribution from the Minne¬ 
sota Experiment Station. 

Insects injurious to ornamental greenhouse plants, 0, A. Wkiqki. and E. 
It. Sassckb (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Farmers* Bui. 1S62 11923], pp. 11+81, figs. 91).— 
This is a practical summary of information on the important insect enemies of 
ornamental greenhouse plants and means for their control. 

[Animal pests and means for their control], W. T. Hobne, E. O. Essig, 
and W. B. Hebms (CaUfomia 8ta. Giro. 265 (1923), pp. 60--1Q4). —Continuing 
the account noted on page 838, household insects and the animal parasites of 
cattle, sheep, dogs, swine, and rodents, first dealt with, are followed by a 
brief account of venomous insects, spiders, etc. Formulas and descriptions of 
material used in control work (insecticides, fungicides, etc.) are then presented 
(pp. 70-90). An index to the entire circular is appended (pp. 97-104). 

Retarded establishment of introduced parasites of injurious insects, L. 
O, Howard (Natl Acad. 8oi. Proc., 10 (1924), No. 1, pp. 16-18).—Tha author re¬ 
fers briefly to instances in which there was a retarded establishment of intro¬ 
duced parasites. 

Plant lice and light exposure, S. Makcovitch (Science, 58 (1923), No. 1513, 
pp. 537, 538). —This is a contribution from the Tennessee Experiment Station, 
in which the author reports having found that it is the relative length of day 
to which the plant lice are exposed tliat appears to stimulate or retard the 
production of the sexes. 

“ Having been successful in the production of the sexes by the employment of 
a short day, and since the fall migrants or sexuparae of various plant lice are 
the antecedents of the oviparous forms, it was thought possible that the migration 
of plant lice is also due toi the relative length of daily light exposure. And such 
was found to he the case with several species. Males and sexuparae of Aphis 
rumicis L., Capltophorous hippophaes Koch, and A. sorhi, Kalt, were produce<i 
experimentally in June, when the temperature is high, by keeping curled dock 
(Rumex orispis), smartweed (Polygonum sp.), and plantain (Plantago lanceo- 
lata), the respective summer hosts of the above species, exi>osed to a short 
day for about seven weeks.'’ 

The resistance of apple stocks to attacks of the green apple aphid (Aphis 
pomi BeG.), A. M. Massee (Jour. Pornol and Mart. Sci., 3 (1924), No. 4, PP- 
191-200, pis, 2). —This is a report of a study made of the resistance of varieties 
of Paradise stocks to the apple aphid. 

Hornworm septicemia, G. P, White (Jour. Agr. Research [[/. 8.], 26 
(1923), No. 10, pp. 477-486, pi. 1, figs. 2). —^This is a report of investigations of 
a disease of Protoparce sexta Johan, and P. quinquemaculata Haw. caused by 
a bacterium which enters the blood stream and multiplies rapidly, causing a 
septicemia, for which the author suggests the name hornworm septicemia. The 
author has isolated and cultivated an organism to which the name Bacillus 
sphingidis n. sp. is given. In the wortns Inoculated by puncture the disease runs 
a course of from 18 hours to 2 of 3 days, in which the most prominent symp¬ 
toms are loss of appetite, stupor, diarrhea, and a thin vomitus. The more 
important post-mortem changes are a softening and blackening of the remains, 
which on drying become shriveled. This new organism is a short, actively 
motile, nonsporulating bacillus, readily destroyed by heat, drying, direct sun¬ 
light, and chemical disinfectants, but it lives a long period in a moist environ¬ 
ment at room temperature. 

“A comparatively small percentage of healthy worms die following inocula¬ 
tion with the virus of the disease by the feeding method, but practically 100 
per cent of them succumb following puncture Inoculations. Cutworms, catalpt 
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moth larvae, and grasshoppers are very susceptible to puncture Inoculations 
with B, Bphingidis and die speedily from septicemia. Indeed no insect species 
thus Inoculated lias been found Immune. No appreciable loss of virulence has 
been noted in cultures of this bacillus kept four years on artificial media. 

sphinffidis is similar in many respects to B, (CocoobaciUus) acridiorum, 
the cause of the grasshopper disease discussed by d’Herelle [E. S. R., 26p. 246]. 
They show, however, a distinct serological difference. 

“ The transmission of tlie disease in nature probably takes place as a rule 
by way of the alimentary tract, the portal of entry of tlie germ not being 
definitely known. The diagnosis of hornworm septicemia is suggested by the 
symptoms and post-mortem appearances and can be made positive by the 
isolation of B. spMngidU from the sick larvae or from the remains of those 
recently dead. Apparently comparatively few hornworms die of the disease 
in nature during the more active growing season of tlie crops on which these 
worms feed. Preventive methods are recommended to students of hornworms 
who may desire a treatment for this disease.” 

Cutworm septicemia, G. P. White {Jour, Agr, Research [17. fif.], 26 
{J923), No, 10, pp. 487-496, ph, 2, figs. 2 ),—This is an account of investigations 
of a disease of the larvae of numerous species of Noctuidae caused by a new 
organism, to wiiich the author gives the name Bacillus noctuarum n. sp. The 
name cutworm septicemia is suggested by the author for tliis affection. 

The infection produced by puncture inoculation runs a course of from two 
to four days, the period depending very much upon the temperature. The most 
prominent symptoms of the experimentally produced disease are a lessened 
appetite and finally its failure, listlessness, a lack of turgldlty of the body, a 
diarrhea, a thin discharge from the mouth, and death. The bacterial si)ecies 
occurring in the septicemia is demonstrated to be a short, actively motile 
bacillus. 

B, noctuarum remains alive for a long period in a moist environment at 
ordinary temperature, but is readily destroyed by heat and by drying, being 
quite susceptible to direct sunlight and to chemical disinfectants. The septice¬ 
mia is not readily produced by feeding but is readily produced by puncture 
Inoculations, the mortality then being approximately 100 per cent. Hornworms, 
silkworms, catalpa moth larvae, and grasshoppers are also susceptible to in¬ 
oculation with B, noctuarum when the puncture method is employed. The 
change, if any, in the virulence of a culture of this bacillus after four years 
on artificial media has been slight. B, noctuarum is similar in many respects 
to B, (Ooccohadllus) acridiorum and to B, sphingidis. Serologically they are 
distinctly different 

“ Probably the disease is transmitted in nature most often by way of the 
alimentary canal. Cutworm septicemia may be suspected from the symptoms 
and post-mortem changes. The diagnosis is definitely made by finding B, noo- 
tuarum present in large numbers. Apparently a comparatively small per¬ 
centage of cutworms die of this disease in the field during the more active 
growing season of the crops on which they feed. Preventive treatment is sug¬ 
gested to those making studies on cutworms and wishing to reduce the loss of 
Insects due to this infection.” 

Com insects, J. Peytaud {Rev, Zool, Agr, et Appl, 22 (1928), No, 8, pp, 
218-228, fig, I).—In this paper the author deals with the cornstalk boring noc- 
tuld SesanUa nonagrMdes Lef. 

The distribution of the pale western cutworm, Porosagrotis orthogonia 
Morr.: A study in physical ecology, W. C. Cook {Ecology, 6 {1924), 1, pp. 

^ 60-69, figs, 7).—This is a contribution from the Montana Experiment Station. 
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“An attempt is made to evolve by statistical metliods a curve and cUmo- 
graph showing the sum total effect of climate upon the life history of the pale 
western cutworm (P. orthogonia). By combining the monthly figures for tem¬ 
perature and precipitation in the areas of greatest abundance during the 
generation preceding the June in which damage was reported, and weighting 
them with the reported percentage of total seeded area destroyed, mean figures 
were obtained for each month of the preceding year, from which the climo- 
graph was plotted and the curve calculated. Assuming this curve to represent 
the optimum conditions for the species, the climographs for normal conditions 
at practically all of the Great Plains and Great Basin stations were compared 
therewith and divided into groups according to the closeness of their resem¬ 
blance to the optimum curve. These groups were then charted on a map and 
lines drawn to Indicate climatic conditions very favorable to this species, less 
favorable, and absolutely unfavorable. If the assumption is correct, this map 
should show the final range of this species, outside of which it will probably 
never be found in destructive numbers.” 

The eggplant leaf-miner, Phthorimaea glochinella ZeL, T. H. Jones 
{Jour, Agr, Research [U. S.]f 26 (1923), No, 11, pp, 567-^70, pi, 1).—The egg¬ 
plant leaf-miner has been recorded in literature as feeding only on the leaves 
of the weed Solanum oarolinense. It has, however, been reared on tomato 
leaves from Spreckels and Brawley, Calif., and from Los Mochis, Sinaloa, 
Mexico, and has betm found by the author to be a common, though not serious 
enemy of eggplant in Louisiana. In addition to the above-mentioned localities, 
the species has been recorded from Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Texas, and 
Colorado. Technical descriptions are given of its several stages, and a brief 
reference Is made to its habits and natural enemies. 

At Baton Rouge the incubation period of the egg in June was about 7 days. 
The larvse, which Issued June 21, reached maturity and emerged as moths 
on July 15. The larvoe have been taken from the leaves in the field from 
early May to the middle of November, and there may be several broods dur¬ 
ing the year, the winter months apparently being passed in the pupal stage. 

Six species of hymenopterous parasites have been reared from the larvae, 
namely, Vhelonus phthoritmeae Gah,, Orgilus mcllipes Say, Bassiia gihbosus 
Say, SympieaomorpheUeus hicoloriceps Gir., Bassus sp., and Apanteles sp. 

Preferential feeding experiments with anopheline mosquitoes, II, C. G. 
Bull and B. D. Reynolds (Amer, Jour. Hyg., i (1924), No. 2, pp, 109-118, fig, 
1). —In this continuation of studies previously noted (E. S. R., 50, p. 259), the 
authors have shown that man can not be wholly protected from the bite of a 
certain strain of Anopheles quadrimaculatus by the immediate presence of 
domestic animals, but that the number of bites a man would receive in the 
absence of the animals may be greatly reduced. 

“The relative attractiveness of various species of domestic animals for the 
mosquitoes was determined and is presented in graphic form. In comparing 
the horse and cow, it was found that the individual was of greater significance 
than the species. It was also found that the mosquitoes show decided prefer¬ 
ence among individuals of the human race. The mosquitoes would scarcely 
feed on chickens and rabbits even In the absence of other animals. In locali¬ 
ties where malaria is Just maintaining Itself, it would be quite possible to 
break the life cycle of the plasmodia by increasing the number of domestic 
animals, particularly horses, cows, and dogs. These animals should, of course, 
be kept In close proximity to the human domiciles, especially at night” 

The effect of oil upon Anopheles mosquito larvae, H. W. Gbeen (Amer, 
Jour. Hyg,, 4 (1924), No, 1, pp, 12-22),—The author finds that the oil film causes 
full-grown Anopheles larvae to die (1) by suffocation due to a mechanical bar- 
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rier being formed, preventing them from reaclilug the outside air, (2) by 
suffocation due to the oil entering their breathing siphons to an extent suffi¬ 
cient to physically block the passage of air, and (8) by poisoning due to the 
toxic properties of the volatile portions of the oil penetrating the tracheal 
tissuea The rapidity with which the larvae die is dependent upon the 
volatility and toxicity of the oil. The larvae obtain their fata) dose In a very 
short time, although the exact minimum time has not been determined. In¬ 
creasing the length of the eximsure to the oil beyond a few seconds, 1. e., 
a sufficient time to get the fatal dose, does not seem to decrease the length 
of the life of the larvaa Culex larvae require a much longer time to die than 
Anopheles larvae. 

A revision of the North American t^o-winged flies of the family There- 
vidae, F. R. ConE (U, S, Natl Mus, Proc,, 61 (1923), Art. Jf, pp. HO, pU. 13, 
Jigs. 3). —In this revision the author erects four genera and describes numer¬ 
ous forms as new to science. 

Observations on some biological species ** among the Tachinldae, W. 
R. Thompson (BuL Soc. Zool France, Jf8 (1923), No. ^-5, pp. 165-110). —This 
is a discussion of certain tachinid parasites which are morphologically similar, 
but which are distinguishable through their host relations. 

The larch longicorn beetle (Tetropium gabrleli Weise.) {[Gt. Brit.] For¬ 
estry Conin. Leaflet 13 {1923), pp. 5, figs. 3). —This is a brief summarized ac¬ 
count of T. gahrieU. 

Control of the cane grub, E. Jarvis (Facts About Sugar, 11 (1923), No. 10, 
pp. 230, 231). —This Is a report of tlie entomologist of the Bureau of Sugar Ex¬ 
periment Stations, Queensland, In which it is pointed out that at least 15 
methods of combating the gray back beetle during its grub stage are recognized. 
The author considers the use of soil fumigants to stand first and foremost 
as offering the best chance of successfully dealing with the grub stage of the 
grayback cockchafer. 

Distribution of Epilachna corrupta Muls., F. H. Chittenden (BuL Brook¬ 
lyn Ent. Soo., 19 (1924), No. 1, p. 3). —A brief account of the occurrence and 
spread of the Mexican bean beetle. 

The raspberry fruit worm, Ilytnrus unicolor Say, B. H. Walden ( Connecti¬ 
cut State. Bta. Bui. 251 (1923), pp. 89-99, pis. 4, fig. 1). —^This insect, though 
long known as an enemy of red raspberries in the United States, has been 
studied but little. It is said to have been on the increase in Connecticut since 
the St. Regis everbearing raspberries came Into general cultivation, and in 
the present paper the author reports upon observations at East Haven during 
the years 1921 to 1923. The pest was originally described by T. Say in 1823 
from Arkansas, and it appears to have a wide distribution in the United 
States and southern Canada. 

In Connecticut the larva has been found attacking the fruit of only the red 
species of raspberries and shows a decided preference for certain horticultural 
varieties. The work of the adults, however, has been observed on the foliage 
of blackcap raspberries and the Columbian or purple raspberry. There are two 
i^ords of the infestation by this Insect of the fruit of the blackberry. There 
are three distinct types of injury caused by it: (1) The feeding of the adults 
on the unfolding leaves, often skeletonizing them, (2) the damage to blossom 
buds by the beetles, which eat out the inside and when numerous may destroy 
the whole bud cluster, and (3) the Infestation of the fruit by the larvae, which 
often develop In and destroy the fleshy receptacle, causing the fruit to dry up 
before ripening, or they may feed on the carpels which dry up or become In- 
fecitfd with a mold, which causes the remainder of the berry to decay or 
become soft. 
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“Id the East Haven field in 1921, a count of the fruit buds in the most 
severely infested portion of the field showed that about 37 per cent of the buds 
had been Injured by tlie beetles, and at the time the fruit was ripening 57.9 
per cent of the berries that developed were infested with the larvae. The 
owner did not harvest the early fruit of this variety either in 1921 or 1022,“ 

The beetles appear in spring soon after the new growth of tlie plants Is 
well started, having l)een abundant on May 10 in 1921 and from May 12 to 16 in 
1922. The first eggs were found on May 10 in 1921 and on May 22 in 1922, 14 
days after the first adults were observed. They are deposited singly and are 
quite difficult to find in the field. Newly hatched larvae were found in the 
field on May 27, 5 days after the eggs were first observed. Full grown larvae 
were found on June 16, and a few berries containing larvae were gathered 
as late as July 18. After leaving the berries the larvae drop to the ground 
and enter the soil, forming small circular cavities or pupal cells about 3 
inin. in diameter. In an examination of the soil on October 26 the pupae were 
found to have transformed to adults. Technical descriptions are given of the 
several stages. 

Control work during the two years has shown the pest to be a difficult one to 
combat. The foliage should l)e kept well coated with lead arsenate from the 
time that the first beetles appear until the blossom buds open to such an extent 
that there is danger of i»oisouiug bees. 

“ If the fruit is infested with the worms to such an extent that it is unsalable, 
the second year’s infestation can be greatly reduced by removing and burning 
the entire fruit clusters at about the time the earliest fruit begins to ripen, 
observations during the past two seasons indicate that the eggs have practically 
all been laid at this time, and that but few, if any, of the larvae have left 
the fruit to go into the ground. Thorough, shallow cultivation as close as 
possible to the plants from late summer to early fall will lend to break up 
the pupal <?ases and expose the pupae to the elements. The pupae are fragile, 
and in the laboratory cages were readily killed by stirring tbe soil, and quickly 
dried up when exposed on the surface. In the field the larvae and pupae have 
only been observed in tbe upper 6,75 in. of the soil.” 

The Mexican bean beetle, a new and serious pest In Tennessee, G. M. 
Bjcntley (Term. Dept. Agr. Bien. Rpt„ 1921-22, pp. 85-90, figs. 2). —The author 
records the occurrence of heavy infestations of EpilacJma corrupta Muls. in 
Tennessee in 1921 at Signal and Lookout Mountains and in many sections of the 
highland rim in the Cumberland Mountains. The amount of the infestation is 
said to Indicate that some had been present at least a year previoua 

Leiua trilineata Ol. (Colcop.) controlled by an egg parasite, F. H. Chit¬ 
tenden (Bnt Boc. Wash. Proa., 26 {1924), No. 2, pp. J,6-48).—The author re¬ 
cords the parasitism of L. trilineata, which develops normally on Datura and 
feeds freely on certain other Solanaceae, such as Solanum and Physalls, by the 
chalcid Emeraonella lemae Gir, 

Biology of the false wlreworm Eleodes sutnralis Say, J. S. Wade and R, 
A. St. Georqe {Jour. Agr. Research [U. 8.], 26 (1923), No. 11, pp. 547-566, pU. 
2, figs, -i).—-This is a report upon studies of a tenebriouid which has become a 
serious menace to the production of wheat and other small grains in both 
Irrigated and nonlrrlgated districts in some of the semiarid regions of tlie 
Middle West. The principal damage is caused In tiie fall by the larvae feeding 
upon the recently sown wheat grain and its sprouts, thus retarding or pre¬ 
venting the formation and growth of the young plant. It also Injures or 
destroys growing wheat in the spring. The authors deal with the life history 
and habits of the pest, based upon studies made in the years from 1014 to 
1917 in tbe latitude of southern Kansas, Its distribution, food plants, nature 
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of the injury, natural enemies, and control measures. Technical descriptions 
are given of its several stages. 

The egg Is deposited in soft, loose soil at a depth of from 0.75 to 1 in., from 
10 to 60 being found in a single nest. The larvae hatch out in from 8 to 10 
days, and soon begin to feed very actively upon vegetable tissue and roots in 
the soil. Under favorable weather conditions and with adequate food supply, 
they grow rapidly, reach maturity, and enter the pupal stage in from 110 
to 130 days. The pupal stage lasts for a period varying from 10 to 22 days, 
during which time the insect is comparatively motionless in an earthen cell 
at a depth of about 3 in. in the soil. 

A bacterial disease which spreads from diseased to healthy lavae with 
which they come in contact was observed by the authors. The larva was ob¬ 
served to be attacked by fungi, and mention is made of a number of predatory 
enemies. The parasite Perilitm eleodis was reared from the beetles, as many 
as 121 having been obtained from a single host Individual. 

“The easiest and most effective control measure thus far indicated is the 
judicious rotation of wheat with other crops for two or more seasons, espe¬ 
cially with corn or some other crop which may be regularly and frequently 
cultivated. Infestations are always much heavier where rotation has not been 
practiced. It is also highly desirable that all accumulations of rubbish, dead 
grass, matted weeds, old straw stacks, old discarded bundles of mixed weeds 
and grass, and other shelter and hibernating quarters be burned or entirely 
removed.” 

A list is given of 38 references to the literature cited. 

A staphylinid parasite of fucicole muscids, Aleochara (Polj^stoma) al- 
garnm Fauv., and the adaptation of the larva to a parasitic life, P. Ijcsne 
and L. Miaciia (Ann. 8oc. Ent FrancCy 91 (1922), No, 4, pp. 351-358, fig, 1 ),— 
This account of the life history, habits, and anatomy of A, algarum includes a 
review of the literature in connection with a list of /13 references. 

Notes on the biology of the four-spotted bean weevil, Bruchus quadri- 
maculatus Fab., A. O. Larson and P. Simmons (Jour, Agr, Renearch [U, N.], 
26 (1923), No, 12, pp, 609-616, fig, 1 ),—^This Is a report of observations of B, 
quadrimaculatus, presented in large part in tabular form. 

“ The results of this study indicate that the average lengths of the develop¬ 
mental periods of larvae of B, quadnmoculatus which hatch from eggs laid 
on successive days in the fall tend to be inversely proportional to the duration 
of the exposure of the embryos and young larvae to warm weather. The age 
of a female weevil at the time of laying a given day’s batch of eggs influences 
(1) the number of eggs in the batch and (2) the vitality of the eggs, as indi¬ 
cated by the percentage of hatching, the ability of the resultant larvae to be¬ 
come adults, and the average duration of the developmental periods of the 
progeny.” 

The boll weevil problem in Arkansas, D. Islky and W. J. Baebo (Arkansas 
8ta, Bui, 190 (1924), pp, $-39, figs, 8 ).—^Thls is a discussion of the boll weevil, 
its life history, seasonal history, and habits in Arkansas and means for its 
control. Experiments were conducted in five counties, representing as nearly 
as possible the different cotton regions in Arkansas in which the dust calcium 
arsenate, sweetened poison, and Florida methods of control were compared. 
The results obtained have led to the recommendation that ”in situations 
where weevils can not be destroyed in hibernation and where early infestations 
of cotton fields occur, dusting with calcium arsenate should be depended on 
as a means of control. Dust applications should begin when the weevils have 
igmnctured 10 to 15 per cent of the squares. Dust should be applied at the 
rate of 5 to 7 lbs. to each acre. A series of three or four applications applied 
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at intervalB of four or five days will usually bring the weevils under control. 
It the infestation again becomes serious enough to check fruiting, more ap¬ 
plications may be desirable/’ 

Rynchophora injurious to cabbage, J. C. B'axjre (/lev, Zool. Agr. et Appl, 
22 (192S), Nos, 2, pp, 25-4$^ figs, 5; 5, pp, 8^-93, fig, 1), —This Is an account of 
Bwris ohlorizcms (Germ.) and B, euprirostris (Fab.), the larvae of which 
attack the roots and stalks of cabbage in France. This account Is based upon 
a study of their life history and habits, natural enemies, and means of control 
conducted by the author in 1922. A list is given of 25 references to the lit¬ 
erature. 

Arsenic, calcium arsenate, and the boll weevil, H. W. Ambkuster {Neto 
York: Barr-Erhardt Press, Inc,, 1923, pp. VI-\-J^2, figs. 2). —^This is a compila¬ 
tion of the articles and addresses of the author on the calcium arsenate and 
ai-senic situation as related to boll weevil control. 

Another seed chalcid attacking the cultivated grape, A. B. Gahan {Ent. 
Eoc. Wash. Proc., 26 (192ft), No. 2, p. 48), —The author records observations 
which show that Prodccafoino phytophaga develops in the seeds of the cultivated 
grape. 

The dermanyssid mites of North America, H. E. Ewing (V. S. Natl. Mus, 
Proc., 62 (1923), Art. 13, pp. 26, pis. 2, figs. 7). —In this paper the authol* erects 
d genera and describes 11 si)ecies as new to science. 

The Euroi)ean red mite in Connecticut apple orchards (Paratetranychus 
pilostts C. & F.), P. Gauman (Connecticut State Sta. Bui. 252 (1928), pp. 101- 
125, pis. 4f fiy^- 4)» —^This is a report of studies of the life history and habits, 
natural enemies, means of control, etc., of this pest, much of the data relating 
to which is presented in tabular form. Earlier studies of this pest by the 
author (B, S. II., 45, p. 149; 46, p. 753; 47, p. 155; 50, p. 50) and by other 
observers have been noted. 

“The European red mite passes the winter in the egg stage upon smaller 
twigs and branches. Eggs hatch in April or May at the time fruit buds are 
turning pink. The incubation period of the summer egg varies from 0 to 13 
days, and the adult develops in 5 to 10 days. The preoviposition period lasts 
from 1 to 7 days, but eggs are usually laid within a few days after emergence. 
Adults lived G to 19 days, and adult females laid a total of IG to 34 eggs during 
their lives. Winter eggs are sometimes laid In August, usually, however, dur¬ 
ing September and early October. Winter eggs are dark red, summer eggs, 
brown. This mite is easily distinguished from other species in adult and egg 
stage. An infestation of 50 to 100 mites per leaf is sufficient to cause leaves 
of apple trees to turn brown. Baldwin is the variety most commonly Injured, 

“Enemies become numerous in July and August, and are often responsible 
for the disappearance of the red mite. Dry weather In summer favors their 
development, and a wet period with frequent showers keeps them In check. A 
definite spray schedule should be adopted in orchards where mites are nu¬ 
merous. Lime sulphur delayed dormant spray is not effective because of the 
late hatching of the egg. Miscible oils are effective dormant sprays, and with 
care are reasonably safe In orchard work. Fall sprays of miscible oil are ap¬ 
parently ineffective. Lime sulphur, summer strength, sprays should be applied 
early, beginning with the pink spray, which should be followed by at least two 
others containing lime sulphur, the latest being applied the last of June or 
first of July. Nlcotin sulphate is unnecessary in the spray mixture so far as 
mite control is concerned. Soaps, miscible oils, and linseed oil emulsion are 
very effective summer sprays, but needless and apparently less efficient in 
control of fungus diseases than lime sulphur.” 

A list Is given of 18 references to the literature. 
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Nutrition: The chemistry of life, L. B. MmnicL (New Haven: Yale Univ, 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univ, Press, 192S, pp, XII+J59, 
pis, S, figs. 68). —The science of nutrition—a retrospect, the importance of 
“ little things ” in nutrition, the vitamins, the protein factor in nutrition, and 
the energy problem in nutrition are the subjects of the five chapters making up 
this volume and which were originally given as a series of lectures at the 
University of California, under the title of Viewpoints in the Study of Nutri¬ 
tion. The Introductory chapter traces, largely through excerpts from authori¬ 
tative sources, the gradual development of our modern conception of nutritive 
requirements. This chapter is illustrated by reproductions of photographs of 
Beaumont, celebrated through his physiological studies conducted on Alexis 
St. Martin; Magendie, the French physiologist who demonstrated the unlike 
nutritive value of proteins, fats, and carbohydrates; Mulder, the Dutch physio¬ 
logical chemist who coined the name protein; Liebig, who emphasized the sig¬ 
nificance of proteins; and Volt, who developed the idea of the dual function 
of food in replacing and preventing loss. • 

The remaining chapters discuss briefly some of the more recent contributions 
to the science of nutrition along the lines indicated in the chapter headings, and 
are abundantly illustrated by photographs and charts from the original pub¬ 
lications. 

The relative values of fats (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 81 (1923), No. 22, pp. 
1881, 1882). —^This editorial discussion is based to a considerable extent on in¬ 
vestigations on the digestibility of fats carried on in connection with the home 
economics work of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Some factors which influence the feathering of cream in coflTec, L. H. 
Bubgwald (Jour. Agr. Research [IL 8.1^, 26 (1923), No. 11, pp. 54t-Jf46). —In 
determining the effect of various factors on the feathering or curdling of cream 
in coffee, the acidity of the coffee was taken as the basic factor to be kept 
uniform during the study of the other factors. An examination was first made 
of the acidity of coffee prepared by different proccssses and from different 
grades. The process and the grade of coffee were found to have no apprecia¬ 
ble effect on the acidity, the H-ion conwntration being in the neighborhood of 
pH 4.92 in all cases. 

For the study of the other factors drip coffee prepared from a special commer¬ 
cial brand was used in every case, and the concentration and temperature of the 
coffee were kept uniform in the different tests. Cream of varying acidity was 
mixed with the coffee and sugar in various ways. It was found that adding 
the coffee to the cream and sugar had the greatest effect (feathering 
occurring at the lowest acidity) and to the cream without sugar the least 
effect on feathering. It is suggested that in the former case the sugar tends 
to dissolve In the moisture of the cream, causing the precipitation of some of 
the casein, which gives the effect of feathering. 

Of the other factors tested, aging of the cream at low temperatures, with no 
increase in acidity, had no effect on feathering; pasteurization had a very 
slight effect, pasteurized cream feathering at a slightly lower acidity than 
unpasteurized; and freezing the cream had no effect on feathering, but a 
heavy oily layer always appeared on the coffee. Homogenization of the cream 
caused it to feather at a very much lower acidity than any of the nonhomo- 
genized creams. This effect was more pronounced the greater the homogeniz* 
ing pressure used. 

Studies on the working action of baking powders, J. Tilxaians and A. 
GthmrjBB (Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. Qenussmtl., (1923), No. 2, pp. 102^112, 
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figs. 8 ),—^The efficien 05 » of various types of bakinj? powder was tested by noting 
the time rt^ulred for the setting free of carbon dioxld from solutions of the 
powders at different temperatures and by comparing the quality of breads 
prepared with the different powders and baked under identical conditions. 

As Judged by both tests, the best baking powder was a mixture of potassium 
liydrogen tartrate and sodium bicarbonate. Prom this powder three-fourths 
of the carbon dioxld was set free in the cold in 5 minutes and the rest in 15 
minutes more. Bread baked with this powder was also of the best quality. 
The samples which contained, in addition to sodium bicarbonate, tartaric 
acid, potassium disulplmte, or aluminum sulphate were unsatisfactory through 
too rapid setting free of carbon dloxid. Among the samples from which car 
bon dioxld was liberated only on warming, a mixture of sodium bicarbonate 
and primary calcium phosphate gave good results. About two-thirds of the 
carbon dioxid was liberated at 60° O. in 25 minutes. The action of such a 
powder is consequently one-third weaker than a tartrate powder. Typical 
baking powders wliicli gave off carbon dioxid at too high a temperature for 
satisfactory results were sodium bicarbonate alone, ammonium bicarbonate 
alone, sodium, bicarbonate and ammonium chlorid, and sodium bicarbonate 
and secondary phosphate. 

The growth of yeasts on synthetic agar media, K. I. Fulmer and M. 
Grimes (Jour. Hact., 8 (./92S), No. (f, pp. 58,5-588).—Three synthetic agar media 
have been compared with the ordinary whey agar and beer wort agar for 
the growth of yeast. All of the synthetic media contained ammonium chlorid 
0.188, dipotassiuii) phosphnte 0.1, and agar 1.5 gin. per 100 ce. Medium I con¬ 
tained in addition 0.1 gm. of calcium chlorid and 5 gm. of cane sugar, Medium 
II 5 gm. of cane sugar, and Medium Ill 0,1 gm. of calcium chlorid. With 
Medium I as basal, the concentration of ammonium chlorid was varied from 
0,0(52 to 0.248 gm. per KKi cc. The various media were tested by the growth 
of three tyiies of yeast as determined after incubation for one week at 20® 0., 
whey agar and wort agar being used for comparison. 

No difference was noted in the number of colonies with varying concentrations 
of ammonium clilorid. The three types of yeast grew well on Media I and II 
but poorly on Medium III, and in no case was there a decrease in the number 
of colonies as compared with those produced on whey or wort agar. 

It Is concluded that synthetic agar media may be used for quantitative work 
with the three types of yeast studied, and are particularly suitable for the 
growth of yeast on account of furnishing poor conditions for the growth of 
bacteria. 

The use and abuse of weiglit-lieiglit-age tables as indexes of health and 
nutrition, R. T. Baldwin (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 82 (1924), No. 1, pp. 
1-4 )•—This address, which was delivoreil before the International Health Con¬ 
gress at San Francisco, July 4, 1928, deals with errors which are often made 
In the measurements of height and weight for comparison with standard tables, 
the basic essentials of healtli examinations, the correlation of physicians’ rat¬ 
ings with weight-heiglit-age tables, the variability in growth for sex and age, 
and the source of material for, and a method of using, the Baldwin-Wood 
weight-height-age tables which are presented. The data presented in these 
tables have been selected from the measurements obtained by trained examiners 
with standard methods on a large number of children from 11 of the best 
schools in America. At least 95 per cent of the children were American born. 
The figures Included only those of children presumably healthy and on whom 
from 5 to 14 consecutive measurements were taken, nearly all of these at 
yearly intervals. 
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In the use of these tables ** a deviation of only a few pounds from normal 
weight is not considered significant, but children under 10 years who are 6 per 
cent or more underweight for their height and age, and those over 10 years 
w'lio are 8 per cent or more underweight for their height and age, are likely 
to be in need of medical attention. Children who are 15 per cent overweight 
for their height and age may also be in need of medical attention.” 

Do height and weight tables identify undernourished children? L. I. 
Dublin and J. C. Gebhart (Amer. Jour, Pul. HeaHth, IS (1923), No. 11, pp. 
920-927). —comparison is reported of the extent of malnutrition as deter¬ 
mined by physical examination records and by weight records of Italian chil¬ 
dren, including 1,878 boys and 2,160 girls, of the Mulberry district of New York 
City. The physical examination was made by a well-trained pediatrician, and 
the diagnosis of defective nutrition was based, in addition to weight and height, 
on such items as the state of musculature, luster of eyes, color and bearing, 
and relative amount of fat. As standards of malnutrition according to weight 
l>oth 7 and 10 per cent below the average weight by the Wood-Woodbury tables 
were used. Tabulations are given of the number by age and sex of those classed 
as well- and undernourished and the percentage agreement of all cases. 

Physical examination showed 34 per cent of all the children to be under¬ 
nourished, the weight tables with 7 per cent limit 12.4 per cent, and with 10 
per cent limit only 6.2 per cent. The group classed as well-nourished by the 
physical examination included 97.6 per cent of the boys and 94.5 per cent 
of the girls placed in the same group by the 7 per cent weight limit. The group 
representing defective nutrition, as judged by phj^sical examination, contained 
only 22.8 per cent of the boys and 32.9 per cent of the girls according to the 7 
per cent limit. The greatest discrepancies were shown among the youngest 
children. 

These results show that standard tables have very little value in selecting 
undernourished Italian children. This Is thought to be due partly to the fact 
that Italian children deviate widely from the national type, being from 1 to 7 
per cent below the average figures of the Children’s Bureau In weight and from 
I to 10 per cent in height. This was illustrated by a comparison of the actual 
weight of the children with a table of standards prepared from the average 
heights and weights of ail the Italian children of this district Using these 
standards, the percentage agreement with the physical diagnosis was for the 
boys 50.3 per cent using the 7 per cent limit and 38.2 per cent using the 10 per 
cent limit. Corresponding figures for the girls were 51 and 38.2 per cent, 
respectively. 

The influence of the H-ion concentration and buffer value of foods on 
digestion, with special reference to infancy, H. K. Faber and P. Hadden 
(Med. Clin. No. Amer., 6 (1922), No. 2, pp. 245-261). —^The authors discuss the 
normal digestive processes in adults and Infants in terms of the H-ion con¬ 
centration most favorable for the action of the digestive enzyms, and present 
data on the initial reaction and the degree of buffer resistance both to acids 
and alkalis of a number of foods such as are ordinarily used in infant feeding. 
The pH values determined electrometrically on some of the materials tested 
are as follows: 

Cx)lostrum, average pH of 6 samples 7.74; cow’s milk, average of 50 samples 
6.89; 1 part milk and 2 parts distilled water, 7.09; 2 parts milk and 1 part 
distilled water, 6.96; whey from milk of original pH value 6.97, 7; Per-mil-lac, 
4.55; Bacillus acidophilus milk of 12, 18, and 24 hours* incubation, 6.48, 6.02, 
and 5.52, respectively; protein milk made with Per-mil-lac, 6.35; various 
^carbohydrate foods, from 6.93 to 8.30; various milk and carbohydrate mixtures, 
from 6.83 to 7.25; and limewater U. S. P. 12.66. 
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In determining the buffer values, standards of pH 5 and pH 7.7 were used 
as representing the gastric acidity and the intestinal alkalinity of infants. 
The highest buffer values with respect to acidity were obtained with milk 
mixtures and the lowest with certain carbohydrate foods and protein milk. 
With respect to alkalinity, the highest buffer values were obtained with lactic 
acid milk. Colostrum, cow’s milk of one-third dilution, and whey required 
about the aame amount of acid to bring 100 cc. to pH 5.5. 

In discussing the significance of these results, the following points are 
brought out: “The reaction and buffer properties of colostrum Indicate that 
it is intended for intestinal digestion rather than for gastric. The development 
of gastric digestion is believed to be a gradual one, probably not completed 
for a considerable period under normal conditions. 

“The reaction and buffer properties of protein milk and lactic acid milks 
suggest that their curative effect may be due to a stimulation of gastric function 
to take up a greater share of digestion. 

“ Most of the carbohydrate infant foods have little or no buffer value and 
hence do not materially affect the digestibility of milk. Those foods, howwer, 
to w'hich potassium carbonate has been added are somew^hat alkaline and 
interfere to some extent with gastric digestion!?’ 

The effect of improved feeding on the physical and mental development 
of undernourished and backward children, F. M. Graper and E. W. Park 
{Jour, Home Econ., 15 (192S), No. 11, pp. 627SS2 ).—Eight children from 8 to 
13 years of age, who were below’ normal weight (with one exception) and 
helo^v normal mentality for their age, were given daily, five days a w^eek for 
a period of ten w’eeks, a midday lunch wdiich was phinnecl to supply over 
one-half the total calories for the day, about one-half the daily protein require¬ 
ment, from one-half to two-thirds of the fat, one-half of the carbohydrate, all 
of the calcium, three-quarters of the phosphorus, and over one-half of the iron. 
The meal consisted of a vegetable soup, usually prepared with milk, a 
scalloped or creamed vegetable dish, a pudding or stewed fruit, milk or cocoa 
to drink, and either white or brown bread w'ith butter. 

While the period was too short and the number of pupils too small to 
permit of definite conclusions being drawn, there was in all cases a gain in 
weight and in all but one case a gain in mental efficiency as shown by an 
increase in the intelligence quotient. 

An experiment in the nutritive value of an extra milk ration, G. A. 
Auden (Jour. Roy. Sanit. Inst., H (1923), No. 7, pp. 236-247 ).—A demonstra¬ 
tion of the value of milk as a supplementary meal for both undernourished and 
supposedly adequately nourished children is afforded by the results obtained 
with 60 children in a school situated In a slum section of Birmingham, Eng¬ 
land, For the first two months of the experiment, 30 poorly nourished children 
(15 boys and 15 girls) received a pint of milk daily, except Sunday, in addition 
to their usual meals, while 30 normal or average children of the same age and 
sex “served as controls. At the end of this period, the children in both group.s 
received the milk for an additional period of two months. Measurements of 
height and weight were taken every two weeks and the percentage of hemo¬ 
globin in the blood was estimated with a von Flelscbel’s hemometer. A final 
examination was made of the children one month after the experiment had 
ceased. 

Among the i)oorly nourished children, the first and most noticeable result 
of the extra ration was an improvement in bodily and mental /igor which was 
noted by both teachers and parents. This is thought to be associated with a 
rise in hemoglobin content of the blood, amounting to about 20 per cent and 

97638—24-5 
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manifesting itself before an increase in weight. The increase in weight of 
both boys and girls in the first period was considerably greater for those re¬ 
ceiving milh than for the controls. In the second period, when both groups 
received milk, the gain In weight of the poorly nourished children was less than 
in the first period and considerably less than that of the normal children. The 
increase in hemoglobin was not so marked in the second i)eriod, but was 
greater in the poorly nourished than in the controls in both periods. In the 
month after the milk feeding liad been stoi)ped, there w^as a slight loss in 
percentage of hemoglobin in all groups except the control boys and a slight 
loss in weight in all cases. A diminution in the brightness and spirits of the 
<*hildren was also noted. 

Acidified ^vhole milk as a routine Infant food, W. M. Marriott and L. T. 
Davidson (Jour. Araer. Med. A«soc., 81 No. pp, 2007--^009). —Direc¬ 

tions are given for the home preparation of lactic acid milk for infant feed¬ 
ing, with formulas for different ages. It is stated that more than 1,000 infants 
in St. Louis have been fed on the formulas described, with results appreciably 
better than have been obtained in any other artificially-fed group. 

Eifocts of excess of calcium on the skeleton, V. Korenchkvsky {Brit.. 
Med. Jour., No. 3254 (1923), pfh 802-S04 )*—In attempts to aiiswt'r the (piestion 
as to whether the experimental rickets Induced in rats by diets deficient in 
vitamin A and furnishing a sufficient but not excessive amount of calcium 
(E. S. 11., 46, p. 568) belonged to the low calcium class of rickets, and the 
further question as to the possibility of increasing the (‘alcium content of the 
skeleton of normal animals on normal diets, 7 feeding exiieriments were con¬ 
ducted on 39 rats belonging to seven Utters. The te(*hnique of the previous 
experiments was followed, with the exception that in some of the normal 
and the A-deficient diets the amount of calcium was increased by the addition 
of calcium carbonate and tJie normal diets of some groups contained butter 
instead of cod liver oil as the sole source of vitamin A. The data obtained 
include the food consumption ()f the rats by litters and the percentage of cal¬ 
cium in the bones at the end of the experiment. 

On the normal diets the animals receiving butter in place of cod liver oil 
showed no difference in the extent of calcification. Since this experiment was 
conducted in winter, it is concluded that butter even in winter may contain 
siitficient antirachitic vitamin. An increase to double and treble the amount 
of calcium in diets containing 8 per cent of butter and 2 per cent of cod liver 
oil did not increase to any appreciable extent the calcification of tlie skeleton, 
nor did it cure the rachitic df3crease in calcium of the skeleton of rats on 
the diets deficient in vitamin A. It is concluded that the rachitic condition 
developing on diets deficient in vitamin A is the form of rickets which develops 
even with an excess of calcium in the diet. 

Progress in vitamin research, C. Punk and H. E. Dubin (Jour. Amer. 
Pharm. Assoc., 12 (1923), No. 12, pp. 1077-1080). —A brief summary of the pres¬ 
ent status of vitamin research. 

The present position of the vitamin problem, I, II, F, G. Hoi*kins (Brit. 
Med. Jour., 1923, Nos. 3277, pp. €91-693, fig. 1; 3278, pp. 748-750) .—The first 
of the two Cameron Prize lectures delivered at the University of Edinburgh 
on June 27 and 28, 1923, presents a concise summary of the present status of 
research as to the distribution, physical and chemical properties, and mode of 
action of vitamins A, B, and 0. The second lecture deals specifically with 
rickets as a deficiency disease, with particular emphn.sis on the pioneer work 
of Mellanby on this subject. 

The vitamin content of various edible mushrooms, 8. (Bioohem. 

Ztechr., 142 (1923), No. 1-2, pp. 79-100, figs. 19).-—Various edible mushrooms 
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were tested for the presence of vitamins A, B, and C by appropriate feeding 
experiments with rats, mice, pigeons, and guinea pigs. 

Since the experiments were conducted with the dried product, the negative 
results obtained for vitamin C can not be considered conclusive. Vitamin A 
was not present in appreciable amounts in any of the varieties tested, but ail 
gave positive tests for vitamin B both with respect to growth-promoting and to 
antineuritic properties. The edible boletus. Boletus eduUs, proved richest in 
vitamin B, doses of from 0.3 to 0.5 gm. of the dried material being sufficient 
to promote normal growth in rats on a vitamin B deliclent diet. In decreasing 
order were Psalliota arvemis, Cantharellus cibarius, Clitocybe mellea, Hydnum 
repandum, and Oraterallus cornucopioides, the last three having quite insig¬ 
nificant amounts of vitamin B. 

Contribution to the study of vitamins, especially In cow’s milk, P. La- 

VIALLE (Compi. Rend, Soc. Biol. [Pam], Si) (W2S), No. 33, pp. 1031-1035 ).— 
Three pigeons weighing from 225 to 250 gm. each were fed polished rice until 
they showed symptoms of polyneuritis and their weight had decreased to 
about 180 gm. The polyneuritic symptoms developed very rapidly in one of 
the pigeons, which died two days later. The others were then forcibly fed, 
in addition to the rice, one with 5 gm. of milk dried at 140° C. for 24 hours 
and the otlier with 40 gm. of milk sterilized at from 105 to 110°. The pigeon 
on the dried milk showed slight signs of improvement for two days, when the 
symptoms reappeared with fatal results. The other showed marked improve¬ 
ment with gain in weight for about 10 days when symptoms reappeared, but 
were promptly cliecked by the administration of yeast. 

The antiscorbutic properties of the dried and sterilized milks were tested on 
guinea pigs. Five groups of 3 each received, respectively, in addition to water, 
mixed grains heated at 140° for 20 minutes, nonheated grains with 5 gm. of 
milk powder, nonheated grains with 50 gm. of sterilized milk, and germinated 
barley dried in the air. The animals in the first group lost weight rapidly 
and died, those in the second and third groups developed scurvy rapidly and in 
the fourth group much later, and those receiving germinated barley remained 
in good health. 

The author concludes that desiccation at a temperature of 140° destroys 
completely the antineuritic and antiscorbutic vitamins of milk, and that a tem¬ 
perature between 105 and 110° attenuates the vitamins in proportion to the 
duration of heating. 

Biological food tests.—V, The biological value of almond proteins and 
of almond oil, A. F. Morgan, B. M. Newbex^ker, and B. Bridge (Amer. Jour. 
Phyaiol., 67 (1923), No. 1, pp. 173-192, fiffs, 2). —^This continuation of the series 
of studies previously noted (E. S. R., 50, p, 462) deals with the biological value 
of the proteins of almonds and the vitamin A content of almond oil. 

It was found that 49 per cent of the nitrogen of almonds can be extracted 
by distilled water, 27 per cent by 0.1 saturated ammonium sulphate solution, 
and 27 per cent by 10 per cent sodium chlorid solution. The globulin prepared 
by dialysis of the 10 per cent sodium chlorid extract did not support normal 
growth of mice when fed as the only protein at 9, 14, and 18 per cent levels. 
The washed residue left after the extraction of the globulin with 10 per cent 
salt solution permitted almost normal growth when fed to rats and mice as 
the sole protein at a 4.6 per cent level. The mixed proteins obtained by re¬ 
moving the oil from ground blanched almonds with ether sufficed for normal 
growth of mice when fed at a 17.2 per cent level. 

Both mice and rats were used in testing almond oil for its content of vita¬ 
min A. The experiments with rats Indicated a very slight but insignificant 
amount of vitamin A. The oil, when fed at a 10 per cent level, did not pre- 
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vent eye disease, decline, and death of rats on a vitamin A-free diet, but did 
postpone deficiency symptoms for from 5 to 9 weeks beyond the time at which 
they would appear on the basal diet alone. When fed at a 20 per cent level 
the oil was effective for a short period only in the case of rats, but mice fed a 
diet containing 20 per cent of the oil as the sole source of vitamin A showed 
no signs of vitamin A deficiency other than a considerably lowered fertility. 
The authors conclude that mice are unsatisfactory exi>erimental animals In 
testing for vitamin A. 

Studies of the vitamin potency of cod liver oils.—IV, To what extent Is 
quantitative estimation of vitamin A possible? A. D. Holmes (Jpur, Meta¬ 
bolic Research, 3 (1923), No. i, pp. 583-587, fig. 1). —^This continuation of the 
series of studies previously noted (B. S. R., 50, p. 665) deals particularly with 
the author’s laboratory technique in examining commercial c(kI liver oil for 
potency in vitamin A. 

DilTerentiation of vitamin A from the antirachitic factor, E. Lern^ and 
M. Vagltano (Compt. Rend. Acad, 8ci, IParis], 177 (1923), No. 16, pp. 711, 
712). —The authors state that cod liver oil Injected subcutaneously has no pre¬ 
ventive or curative action for rickets in rats, but, as has previously been 
demonstrated by Wollmann and Vagliano (E. S. R., 49, p. 666), is capable of 
promoting growth. This is thought to furnish additional proof that vitamin 
A and the antirachitic vitamin are not identical. 

Parabiosis In the study of deficiency diseases, L. R. DragvSTEDt and E. P. 
CooPEK (Amer. Jmr. Physiol, 67 (1923), No. 1, pp. i8-56, figs. 5). —In this 
study of the mode of action of vitamin A, young rats from the same litter 
were joined in pairs, or in parabiosis, by an operation similar to that of 
gastroenterostomy, with the formation of a common intestinal cavity and 
transposition of the intestines. The effect was then studied of feeding the 
animals of each pair, both with a complete diet, both with a diet deficient in 
vitamin A, and one with a diet deficient in vitamin A and the other with a com¬ 
plete diet, followed by a reversal of the diet. 

As shown by the weight data and photographs of the various pairs of ani¬ 
mals, the feeding or withholding of vitamin A from one animal had no effect 
upon the other, the results in all cases corresponding with those which would 
be obtained with separate animals. 

In discussing these results, it is pointed out that, while they definitely 
point to a failure of absorption of vitamin A from the abdominal cavity or at 
least a failure to perform its function if absorbed, this fact may be inter¬ 
preted in several ways. It is thought probable that there is no intoxication 
associated with absence of this vitamin or both animals would have developed 
symptoms eventually. 

The action of moist heat (autoclave) and dry heat (oven) on vitamin 
H, I.-I. Nitzescu (Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol IParish, 89 (1923), No. 36, pp. 12H, 
1245). —In a comparative study of the destructive action of dry and moist 
heat on vitamin B, pigeons were fed wheat, corn, and barley which had in one 
case been heated in an autoclave at from 115 to 120* C. for one hour and in 
the other had been subjected to dry heat at 120* for an hour and in some cases 
an hour and a half. 

Of the pigeons fed the autoclaved grains, all died with polyneuritic symptoms 
in from 31 to 73 days, with the exception of one fed wheat autoclaved for one 
hour at 110**. This pigeon showed a slight decrease in weight but was other¬ 
wise normal. Of the pigeons fed dry-heated grains, none developed poly- 
neuritia In a third series of experiments pigeons were fed grains autoclaved 
,/or an hour at 120* but inclosed in hermetically sealed flasks. Four pigeons 
thus nourished showed no evidence of polyneuritis after a period of four months. 
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It is concluded that moist heat is much more destructive of vitamin B than 
dry heat. 

The rdlo of the suprarenals In vitamin B deficiency, A. von BeznAk 
(Biochem, Ztachr., 14I (1&23), No. 1-8, pp. 1-12). —To determine whether the 
hypertrophy of the suprarenals following lack of autineurltlc vitamin is due 
to inanition or to specific vitamin deficiency, a comparison was made of the 
weight of the suprarenals and incidentally of other organs of pigeons, includ¬ 
ing 10 controls on a complete diet of com bread and green feed, 19 in a state 
of severe polyneuritis following a diet of polished autoclaved rice, 6 receiving 
no food except yeast, and 5 receiving rice and yeast. 

The suprarenals of the pigtH)ns on the vitamin B-deflcient diet were from 
two to three times the size of those on the normal diet, wliile the body weight 
and the weight of the pancreas, thyroid, liver, and Intestines was much lower. 
It was found that the eyeball remained constant in weight whatever the feed¬ 
ing, and for purposes of comparison the weights of the suprarenals and pan¬ 
creas were calculated in percentages of this organ. For the suprarenals the 
figures thus obtained were 3.4 jier cent in normal pigeons, 3.1 in pigeons re¬ 
ceiving yeast alone, 5 in those in the state of latent avitaminosis, and 9.6 per 
cent in those suffering from acute polyneuritis. Comparative results for the 
pancreas were 109, 57, 62, and 55, respectively. 

This is thought to prove conclusively that the hypertrophy of the suprarenals 
is not tlie result of inanition but of lack of vitamin B. While these results 
confirm those of McCarrison (E. S. R., 41, p. 264), the adrenalin content of the 
polyneuritic pigeons sliowed a decretise rather than an increase in adrenalin 
production as reported by him. 

Antiiieuritic value of hog muscle, H. Hoagland (Amer. Jour. Physiol., 67 
(1924), No. 2, pp. S00S08). —The experiments reported supplement an earlier 
study (K. S. R., 49, p. 63) in which evidence was obtained that hog muscle 
differs from other meats in its relatively high content of antineuritlc vitamin. 
Several additional samples of hog muscle were tested on pigeons for anti¬ 
neuritlc properties and were compared with several lots of yeast similarly 
tested. The meat samples included muscle from fresh pork hams purchased 
from a local packing house and two samples of fresh ham and one of fresh 
pork loins supplied by the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. D. A. The hams 
of tlie hogs from which these samples were obtained had been fed a mixture 
of 8 parts corn meal, 4 parts wheat middlings, and 1 part fish meal while 
suckling the pigs. The young pigs were allowed access to siieiled corn when 
two weeks old and the first two to wheat middlings after two weeks. After 
weaning, the first two were given access to self-feeders containing shelled 
corn, wheat middlings, and fish meal in separate compartments, and the third 
was fed shelled corn aiid fish meal for a time and finally was hand-fed a 
mixture of 63 parts com meal, 31 parts peanut meal, and 6 parts cottonseed 
meal. 

The amount of dried muscle fed varied from 5 to 15 per cent, or on the fat- 
free basis 3.4 to 11.4 per cent of the ration, which consisted otherwise of auto¬ 
claved polished rice. Seven rations were fed 26 pigeons In 7 pens for a iieriod 
of 56 days, and no case of polyneuritis developed. Seventeen birds gained in 
weight, 1 did not change, and 8 lost slightly. In comparison with these results, 
5 per cent of the two lots of dried bakers* yeast tested and 4 per cent of the 
dried brewery yeast failed to protect pigeons against polyneuritis during a 
test period of 56 days. Protection was secured by 10 per cent of the bakers* 
yeast and 8 per cent of the brewery yeast. 

The antiscorbutic vitamin and its dual rdle in nutrition, G. M. Findlay 
{Naiim's Health, 5 {1923), No. 9, pp. 589, 590).—This is a general discussion of 
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the occurrence and properties of vltaiuln 0, togetlier with a description of 
latent and acute scurvy and of the manner In which a deficiency in vitamin C 
causes a lowered resistance to bacterial infection (E. S. II., 49, p. 4(11), 

The blood of pigeons in avitaminosis, 1,-1. Nitzescu and I. Oadauiu 
{Cornpt. Rend. iSoc. Biol. [Pans], 89 {192S), No. 36y pp. -Determi¬ 

nations are reported of,the number of red blood cells, percentage of hemo¬ 
globin, and globular resistance in the blood of pigeons before and after the 
onset of polyneuritis and of the cholesterol content of these pigeons as com¬ 
pared with normal controls. Three pigeons were fed polished rice, 5 auto¬ 
claved corn, and li the synthetic vitamin B-deficient ration of Hoet (E. S. II., 
50, p. 294). 

In all cases the final figures for red blood cells and hemoglobin were lower 
than before the onset of symptoms of imlyneuritis. These results confirm 
those re]>orted by Weill et al. (E. R., 48, p. 7G1) and indicate further tliat 

they are the results of vitamin B-deficieucy alone. There was a dec-nasc? 
in the globular resistiuice and an increase in the (diolestorol content. The 
latter change is considered to he connected in some way with the hyi)ertrophy 
of the suprarenals following lack of vitamin B. 

The fat content of the blood in avitaiiiinosis, J. A. C/OM azo and <1. Bosch 
(Biochem. Zinctir., HI (1923) ^ No. 4-6*, pp. 370-318 ^ fipa. 2 ).—Determinations 
are reported of the (Content of total fat, cholesterol, neutral fat, cholesterol 
esters, and i)ho.sphntids of the fresh blood of four dogs on a normal diet and 
then for several successive weeks on a vitamin-deficient diet of powdered 
vitamin-free horse meat, rice, lard, and salt mixture. Tlie data reported in¬ 
dicate that during the course of the avitundnosis there is an increase in tlie 
total fat of the blood, followed toward the end of the disease by a decrease, 
but never to the point of normal values. Following a single heavy feeding 
of fat, the blood fat remained higher for a long(*r time in avitaminosis than 
following a similar overfeeding in the course of normal nutrition. The valiu's 
for cholesterol follow’ed the same course as for fat, while the ])hospliatid con¬ 
tent of the blood remained more nearly normal, but was slightly lower in tin* 
last stages of the disease. 

Pat uietaboRsin in livitaininosis, I—III, K. Asada (Biochem, Ztsehr., /)/ 
(1923), No. 1-Sy pp. m-186; U2 (1923), No. 1-2, pp. U-32. 165-180).—TUr 
papers are given. 

I. The content of total fat and of cholesterol in the body in noroial and anita- 
minouH nutrition .—In this investigation 27 young rats were ftxl a vitamin-eon- 
taining ration and 17 rats of like age and size a supposedly vitamin-free ra¬ 
tion for 5.5 weeks, at the end of %vhich time all were killed with ether and 
analyses made for the content of total fat and cholesterol. Aside from one 
group receiving in the morning wdieat protein, casein, salt mixture, and dis¬ 
tilled water and in the evening glucose, wlieat starcli, butter, lard, yeast, 
and distilled water, the morning ration of all of tl)e groups (‘onsisted of 
wheat protein 0.5 gm., casein 0.5, salt mixture 0.3, carrots 3 gra. fresh for 
the vitamin-containing and 0.4 gm, dried for the vitamin-free rations, with 
distilled water ad libitum. In the evening the different groups received dif¬ 
ferent rations as follows; (1) A mixed ration of lard, wheat protein, casein, 
wheat starch, and glucose, (2) wheat starch, (3) glucose, (4) lard, and 
(5) w'heat starch and casein. In all cases with distilled water ad libitum. 
The diets were the same in the other groups with the exception that the 
morning ration was autoclaved to destroy the viiamlns (the temperature of 
autoclaving not given). 

In the animals on the diets deficient in vitamins, the percentage of total 
and of neutral fat calculated on the fresh body substance was lower than In 
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the anlmalH on the mixed diet. Among the various groups on the vitamin- 
deficient rations, the largest amoiuit of fat was found in those receiving a 
mixed diet and then in decrea.sing order in tiiose on diets j>r(MlODiinating in 
carbohydrate, fat, and protein, respectively. On the vitamin-containing diets 
the order was fat, carbohydrate, mixed, and protein. Tiie explanation ad¬ 
vanced for tlie dill’erences noted is as f(»IIows: 

That the amount of fat deposited in animals on vitaniin-delici(*nt diets is 
smailer on a fat-rich than on a carbohydrate-rich diet is tliought b) indicaU' 
that in vitjiinin deficiency carbohydrates are burned in increased amounts, 
followed by fats, but fat formation from carbohydrate is md possible. A 
decrease in body fat with increase in food fat on a vitninin-detlcicnt diet is 
Interpreted as indicating that tbe vitamins, probably vitamin A, are essential 
to fat formation and storage. The lack of fat on a vilamin-tTce diet furnish¬ 
ing an excess of proUun is attributed tirst to the lack of fat, second to the 
lack of carbohydrate in the diet, and finally to increased fat destruction. Tln^ 
relatively high fat content of the mixed diet is explained on the ground that 
in decreasing order the metabolism of carboli.yd rates, fats, and proteins is 
affected, and tliat conseiiuently if all three are present the disturhance is not 
so great as on a one-sided diet. 

Tile (‘holestorol contimt of the animals on the deficient liiid was also lower 
than of those on tlie comjfiete diet, hut the differences were not so marked as In 
the ease of fat. Underniitrltloii with vitamin-containing mixed food resulted 
in a lower content of botli fat and cholesterol than n'.sulted from a vitamin- 
freo mixed diet. 

'I'he general conclusion <lrawn from this study and previous observations of an 
increased content of hood fat under similar conditions is that in avitaminosis 
there is a disturbance in fat transportation resulting in an increased trans¬ 
portation of food and body fat to the site of oxidation, tlie blood. 

II. The content of the blood of normal, Htarvini), avitainimms, and phos¬ 
phorus-poisoned rats in total fat, n^eutral fat, chotestcroU and cholesterol 
esters. —In a further attempt to explain the disturbances in fat iiietaliolism in 
avitaminosis, a comparison w^as made of tlie content of fat (incUiding total 
and neutral fat, cholesterol, and cholesterol esUM-s) in the blood of normal ami 
phosphorus-poisoned rats following the feeding of a vitamin-rich diet, a 4 day 
starvation period, and th(^ fei^ding of a vitaiiiin-(Udi(?iont diet, respectively. 
Thirty-five animaKs were used In the experiment. The diet consisted of polished 
rice 7, lard 3, udieat protein 0.5, casein 0.5, carrots fresh 3, or drieil 0.4, 
and Osborne and Mendel’s salt mixture 0.3 gm., with distilled water ad 
libitum. For the vitamiii-deficieut <liet tbe lard was autoclaved for 5 hours 
at 155° C. and the other food materials for 3 hours at .130°. Tliese diets were 
fed for 70 days and in some cases 111 days before the blood analyses were 
made. The phosphorus-pensoned aiiioials received a single injection of a 1 
per cent solution of phosphorus in olive oil 4 days before the blood analyses 
were made. 

As lias been previously noted by various Investigators, the blood fat of tiie 
animals on the vitamin-free diet was higlier than of those (ui the n<»rmal diet, 
which in turn was higher than of the starving animals, rhosphorus poisoning 
increased still further the amount of fat in the blood of aniinals which liad been 
for 70 days on the deficient diet and to a less extent that of the starving 
animals, but did not alter materially the amnunt of fat in the blood of the 
vitamiu-fed animals. Analyses after 111 days gave val-^os for tiie aniyuals 
on the vitamin-deficient diet corresponding more closely with the noiTually 
fed animals. The content of cholesterol and cholesterol esters In the blood 
was higher in the animals on the vilainin-deficieiil diet than in the normal 
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or starving animals, and was increased in every case l)y tlie phosphorus 
poisoning except in the last stages of avitaminosis, wlien the cholesterol value 
decreased* 

The increase In blood fat following phosphorus poisoning;, in the hyperlipemic 
state of avitaminosis, in contrast to the unaltered blood fat of normally 
nourished animals, is thought to indicate that the fat mobilized through the 
poisoning cun not be removed from the blood in avitaminosis as under normal 
(onditions, thus showing an impaired absorption capacity of the cells* The 
lowered content in the later stages of avituininosls is explained by the exhaus- 
tiun of the cells in fat and the consequent failure to pour more fat into the 
blood stream. 

111. The (at and cholesterol content of the liver followitif/ phosphorus 
poisoning in normal, starving, and avitaminous rats, —The above study has 
been extended to an analysis of the livers of rats fed in like manner. 

Tlie total fat content of the liver decreased in tlie course of the vitauiin- 
deiicieut feeding until near the end of tl»e disease, when it increased. After 
four days of starvation the fat content reached a value corresi>onding to that 
of tlie middle period of avitaminosis. The cholesterol content of the liver was 
higlier in starvation, but doc'reased pn>gresslv(‘ly in avitaminosis. 

Following pljosphoriis poisoning, the total fat <'ontent of the liver iha'reased 
ill the starving, but increased in the normal and avitaminous animals. Follow- 
lug severe poisoning, with sudden death, the total fat content of the completely 
avitaminous liver was higlier than that of the even more severely poisoned 
normal animals, but the life of the poisoned animals on the normal diet was 
longer than that of the animals on the deficient diet. The cholesterol content 
of the liver of tlie phospiiorus-poisoned animals on a normal diet siiowed an 
inconstant increase, that of the liver of iiho.spljorus-poisoned avitaminous 
animals an increase, and of starving animals n decrease. 

The cephaliti and Uf^cithiii content of tlie brain in avitumiiiosis, H. Natto 
{Biochem. Ztschr,, No, 5-6, pp. liS5-S92). —From studies conducted 

on guinea pigs and ruts the author concludes that in avitaminosis there is a 
quantitative decrease in the amount of brain tissue, but that tliere Is no 
alteration in the proportion of cephaiin and lecilliin. 

The phosphorus nietabolisin in avitaminosis, K. Mouinaka {Biochem, 
'/Asehr,, 142 No. 5-6, pp. SSl-SHJf). —author re)>orts the jiliosphorus 

content of the liver of rats on a vitamin-free diet to he the same as of those 
oil a normal diet and not to he altered by the form in which the pliosiihorus 
is fed, whether organic or inorganic. 

TJie alkali reserve of the blood plasma in avitaminosis, J. A. Cojj.azo 
(Biochem, Ztschr., 140 {1V2S), No. 1-3, pp. 254-257). —Determinations by the 
Van Slyke method are reported on the alkali reserve of the blood of dogs, 
guinea pigs, and pigeons before and after subsisting for .some time on a 
vitamin-deficient diet All received a salt mixture of sodium chlorid ‘J50, 
calcium lactate 100, magnesium citrate 100, and ferric citrate 25 parts. The 
food given the dogs consisted of vitamin-free horse meat, polislied rice, and 
lard. The guinea pigs were fed dried oats and th\^ pigeons polished rice, all 
with water ad libitum. One dog received only the salt mixture and water. 

The average values for the COs-coinblniug capacity of the blood of the 
various animals in normal condition and in avitaminosis were as follows: Dog 
0.68 and 0.51, guinea pig 0.5B and 0.37, and pigeon 0.57 and 0.52, respectively. 
The slight lowering In alkali reserve is attributed to inanition rather than to 
vitamin deficiency, particularly since the greate.st difference was noted In the 
guinea pigs which refused food earlier and In the other animals at the end 
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of the experiment when they were eating less. In the dog receiving only 
salt mixture there was a very rapid lowering of the alkali reserve. 

Investigations on the intermediary carbohydrate metabolism in avitami¬ 
nosis.——I» Glycogen formation and exchange in avitaminosis, D. ItuniNO 
and J. A. (Collazo {Hiochem. Ztachr., UO (1923), No. pp. 258-267, flff. i).— 
Experiments are reported in which normal and polished rice-fed pigeons were 
forcibly glucose, and at varying intervals of time thereafter were killed 
and their livers and muscles analyzed for glycogen. 

It was found that in all cases the feeding of glucose was followed by a rapid 
increase in the glycogen content of the liver and to a lesser extent of the muscle. 
In the pigeons on the vitaniin-fre<' diet this was followed l)y a rapid decrease 
in glycogen, while in the normal animals thi.s was tiot the case. Similar results 
were obtained with other sugars, although the extent of glycogen formation 
differed wdth the kind of carlH)liydrate fed. At the time w]»en the glycogen 
I'ontent i)f tiie liver of normal and of rice-fed i)igeons was the same, the latter 
had already begun to show polyneuritic symptoms. At this time, however, 
then* was a decided differemv. in the reducing value of the bloml, which had 
already begun to deci*ease. 

The general conclusion drawn is that in avitaminosis the body has not lost 
its i)ower to form glycogtm, hut that there is rather a decreased power of storage 
or an increased tenderK .v toward the lireaking down of the glycogen. 

The mechanisjii of the action of insulin.—Contribution to the disturb- 
an(‘es in carbohydrate metabolism in avitaminosis, A. Kickei and J. A. 
(JoiXAzo (Dent. Med. Wvhnschr.y Ji9 (1923), No. 45, pp. 140S-t4iO )^—Atteiitiim 
is called to the resemblance* in the disturbance in carbohydrate metaholisjm 
in diabetes and in the deticiency disease induc(‘d in pigeons by a polished 
ri(te <liet (E. S, K., 41), p. 505). Experiments are repented in which the simi¬ 
larity in reaction was tested still further by the administration of insulin to 
normal pigeons and to pigeons which had been fed to from 28 to 02 days on 
polished rice and salt mixture. The normal pigeons, weighing from OoC) to 
500 gm., were able to withstand the subcutaneous injection of H units of insulin, 
while the injection of 5 units proved fatal. The blood sugar sank from 0.2 
to 0.1 per cent. The eontent of fat and amino acids in the hl<K)d was only 
slightly affected. In the polyneuritic pigeons the blood sugar sank t(» 0.0r»5 
per cent following the Injection of from 1 to 2 units of insulin, liopeated 
injections of 0.5 unit at intervals of several hours prolonged the life of the 
pigeons, hut the results were uncertain. One pigeon was kept alive for 55 
days and another for 80 days by the injection of 2 units of insulin every other 
day. During the insulin treatment tlie body weight was maintained. The 
ability to tly, wbicli w^as lost before the begliming of the insulin treatment, 
was not restored. 

When i»igeons nero forcibly fed with sugar after tlie f<»urt;h week of polished 
rice feeding and were given an injection of 2 units of insulin an hour later uo 
convulsions followed, and the pigeons remained alive. One pigeon w^as kept 
alive for 0 days after 30 days of polished rice feeding by the daily feeding of 
C gm. of sugar without the rice, but with the injection into the liver of 0.5 
unit of insulin twice daily. On the seventh day the pigeon died in convulsions. 
Several pigeons which had been kept for 30 days on polished rice were fed 
G gm. of glucose and at the same time received an injection of 2 units of insulin. 
These were killed 2, 6, and 24 hours later and Iheir livers and mu-scles analyzed 
for glycogen. Tliere was a marked increase in the gly^^ogen content after G 
hours, with subsequent decrease. The period of highest glycogen content was 
that of lowesfblood sugar, blood fat, and amino acid. 
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The conclusion Is drawn that insulin temporarily reslort's the ability of the 
muscles and liver to synthesize glycogen, and the suggestion is made that the 
deranged sugar metabolism following deliciency in antineuritic vitamin is the 
result of a functional disturbance of the Islands of Langerhnns as of the other 
glands of Internal secretion. The possibility is also suggested that insulin 
contains vitamin B, and in support of this attention is called <o the fact that 
many of the sources of glucokinin are also good sources of vitamin B. 

[insulin studies]y I—IV {Amer, Jour, rhysioL, 67 (1923), No. /, pp. 57-H2). — 
The four papers noted below are a contribiition from the Hull Physiological 
l-iuboratory of the University of Cliicago. 

I. Preparation of insulin, N. F. Fisher (pp. hT-tM).—In the (^oursc of pre¬ 
paring insulin from ox pancreas by the Doisy, Somgyri, and Shaffer method, 
it was found that on precipitation with 9 volumes of alcohol two distinct 
substances separated out. By first using 1 volume of aliobol a dark gray 
precipitate was thrown down. On liltering this and adding 8 volumes of al¬ 
cohol to the filtrate a white precipitate was formed. Tlie first precijiitate 
proved to be highly toxic, to raise the blood sugar, and to cause death in rats 
and guinea pigs by excessive stimulation of the medullary centers. I'lu? id her 
material is thought to he the specific antldiahelii^ substame, insulin. The 
toxic fraction is considered to be responsible for the irritation and sterile 
abscesses occasionally produced by insulin at the site of injection. It is noted 
that pancreas olitained from old cows yields very much Jess insulin than that 
obtained from calves. 

II. The absorption of insulin from the intestine, vayina, and svrotai sac, 
N. F. Fisher (pp. 05-71).—Using dogs and rabbits as exianiinental animals. 
It was found that injections of insulin into Ihe scrotal sac of ra)>l>its “yield 
the maximum effect per unit of insulin, a prompt action, and of long duration, 
witliout apparent irritation.” 

The introduction of insulin into the intestines of (U>gs tlirougli a 'fldry fistuia 
was'followed by rapid absorption, lowering of the blood sugar, and rapid 
elimination by the kidneys, A siniilar rapidity of absorption, with a temporary 
lowering of the blood sugar, was noted wh(*ii insulin was given by the vagina. 

III. Excretion of insulin by ihe kidneys, N. F. Fisher and B. K. Noble (pp. 
7li-7({).—It is reported that insulin can be recovered from the urine of diabetic 
dogs in amounts varying witli the rate at which it enters the blood stream 
and with the method of administration, more being recovered when given by 
the vaginal, oral, or Intestinal route than when given suhcutaneoiisly. The 
administration of large amounts of insulin orally ])roduced hypogiycmnic con¬ 
vulsions in normal pups. 

IV. An insuUnJike substanoc in the kidney, spleen, and skeletal muscle, 
.1. S. Ashby (pp. 77-82).—Using the method employed in the first study of 
the series with fractional precipitation by alcohol, the author has succeeded 
in extracting from the kidney, the spleen, and the musede of normal dogs ami 
cattle a substance possessing an insulin-llke action in reducing the blood sugar 
of rabbits. lu all of these preparations a toxic fraction lirst separated out. 
The insulin extract prepared from the kidney maintained hypoglycemia for 
24 hours or more. 

The usefulness of vltainiii B and levulose In the insulin cure, A. Desghez, 
IT. Bieruy, and F. lUTHiettY (Compt. Rend, Acad, Sai, [Paris], 177 (1923), No. 
17, pp. 795-797)--h Uuilted amount of evidence is pn^serited Indicating that 
the administration of levulose and extracts rich in vitamin B to diabetics 
undergoing treatment with insulin makes it possible to use smaller amounts 
of insulin and administer it at longer intervals. 
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Tiivestigatioiifi) on iodin luetabolinm.——1, Experiments with physiological 
amounts ot iodin In adults, T. von Uetxenbkkg (Biocfiem. Zlschr., 142 {W2S), 
A'o. 3-4^ VP' 240-262, /Iff. 1 ).—Using the previously iiotixl method of determining 
ijiiijute amounts of iodin (E. S. U., 50, p. 008), the author b«s studied his own 
metabolism of iodin for a period of two months, during whieii time tt»e amouni 
of Iodin in tlie food varied from 14.8 7 (14.8 millionths of a grain) to 77 7 - 
The smaller amount, which was considered' to be tin? amount upon whldi equi¬ 
librium is obtained, rcpresenteil the iodin content of an ordinary mixed diet 
of bread 500 gm., milk 1 liter, butter 40 gin., hardened jdaut oil 20, cheese 80, 
currant jam 50, cocoa 8, sugar 15, apples 800, and potatoes 250 gm. To increase 
the amount of iodin, i>otassium iodid, <‘Od Jiver oil, sardines, and watercress 
were used at different times. Iodin determinations were made on the food, 
feces, urine, nasal s<*crotions, and perspiration. The results obtained are sum¬ 
marized as follows: 

The largest proportion of iodin taken in pJiysiological amounts is excreted 
in the urine. The exr'rctinu in the feces is variable. A very sniiill amount, 
indi'pendenl of the food, is ex'creted in the nasal excretion and perspiration. 
Tbe excreli(m <T iodin is not irilluenctsl by the ingestion of potassium broinid, 
sodium tliiorid, common salt, or by drinking large amounts of water. A larger 
projiortion of iodin is excreted Uirougli tlie skin following a Turkish baili, but 
tiie total excretion is not alTected. Idiysical exercise causes not only an in- 
crea.sed excretion through the skin, but also an increase in the total excretion. 
l^Vver also increases the total excretion, while fasting decr(*ases the excrethm. 
'riie excrcUou is smaller at night than during the day. 

With 14 7 of iodin daily over a long period of tiim*, a balance is <»i)taiued 
bctwetni tlic income and outgo. Witli larger amounts of iodin, from 50 to SO 7 
dally, ail easily mobilized iodin reserve results, which can be utilized follow¬ 
ing a lowered intake. 8 ’iiere is also a .s<.H*ond or potential reserve which de- 
])ends upon the iodin content of tlie thyroid gland. The deposition and ex¬ 
cretion of iodin are considered to depend in part upon the form in which tlie 
iodin is taken. In the present investigation iodin-containing fat, cod liver oil, 
was absorbed best, followed l)y iodin in plant form, watercress, and in animal 
form, sardines. 

Pathogenesis of tlelicienoy disease.—XI, Observations on fat excess in 
relation to iodin requirements and to the tliyroid gland, It. iM(^(k\KHisoN 
{Indian fJour. Med. Rcscarrh, 11 (11/23), No. /, pp. t~51, fi<is. Tiie studies 

reported in this extension of the investigation previously noted (10. S. U., 41, 
p. (>157) have been noted fia)m other .sources iTO. S. K., 4(1, p. 5i>5; 50, p. 0()8). 

Studies on the cause and troatim*nt of beriberi in Japan, K. Ohomori 
{Japan Med. M arld, 3 {1923), No. 11, pp. 231-238 ).—This is a general summary 
of the history of beriberi in Japan and of investigations conducted in that 
country on the cause, prevention, and cure of tb(‘ diseas4x 

The relation of food to the cassation of disease in the Tropi<’s, U. W. 
Basseit-Smith {Roy. ^oc. Trap. Med. and IIyy. Tran.'i., 17 {1923), No. 4^ PP- 
223-243, Jiys. 6 ).—In this address before the Uoyal Society of Tropical Aledlcine 
and Hygiene, the author classifies tropical diseases tlirectly due to diet as 
those, caused by oversupply, the defliclency of certain necessary coiLstitueiits, 
bacterial or protozoal infection of food, introduction of parasites with food, 
and polst»ns in food. Each of these is discussed hrietly. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTION. 

Investigations in fetid conservation.—I, The so-called sweet green 
feeds, G. Wieonek, B. (hiASEM-\NN, and J. Magasanik {Landw. Vers. Sta., 100 
(1923), No. S-5, pp. 14S-268).-—After extensively reviewing the works of other 
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investigators dealing with the composition and feeding value of silages, the 
authors give the analyses both on tlie total and dry matter basis of 21 samples 
of silage made from the grasses and clovers during the years 1917 to 1921 at 
the Technical High School at Zurich. 

In considering the effect of the content of one constituent on another, the 
samples were divided into grour>s consisting of those having the largest, small¬ 
est and medium amount of each ingredient. On this basis it was evident that 
the water and ffber contents of the silage, which are somewhat dependent on 
the time of harvest, had significant influences on the content of volatile and 
nonvolatile acids and proteins and the digestibility of the proteins. The three 
groups of samples having average water contents of 75.00, 08.01, and 58.16 
per cent had free lactic acid cuiitents of 0.5t), 1, and 1.38 i>er cent, respectively, 
and contained 3,14, 1.5, and 0.0 per cent of volatile acids. With a high fiber 
content in tbe silage, Ihe ])ei*(‘entage of protein and amuls, and the digestibility 
of the protein were reduced, but the content of volatile acids was increased, 
due to the incorporation of oxygen by a fibrous feed, making favoi*ablo conditions 
for ai'etic acid fermentation. 

The cliemical changes occurring in silage which was well packed tind otlier 
silage loosely packed were (‘Ompared. It was sliown that the loosely“j)acked 
silage develoiied consideralile ln‘at at fir.st, hut there was iii» evidence of this 
being due to fermentation since there was no increased development of either 
volatile or nonvolatile acids until after the temperature was reduced. The 
respiration of the living plant cells is thought to have caustal the increased lieat 
production. Fermentation apparently started more rapidly in the tlioroiighly 
packed silage from which a large portion of the air had been removed. Tbe 
loosely-packed silage showed less loss of nitrogen-free extracts than the more 
closely-packed silage, hut there was also a greater reduction in the amount 
of carboliydrates and the digestibility of the prot()ins. Less ladle but more 
acetic acid were produced in loosely-]ai(*ked silage. 

1'he composition, digestil)ility, and loss of nutrients o(*<*urring in silage pre¬ 
pared by different methods were compared with like ru(!t()rs for dry hay In 
1920. On a hectare basis it was fimnd that 14,387.8 kg. of silage containing 
58,83 per cent water or 7,072.3 kg. of hay containing 10.33 per cent water could 
be produced. The .silage was harvested about three weeks enilier than the hay, 
but as shown by the analyses which are given in detail both were of giH)d 
quality. 

The following digestibility c<ieflicieuts determined with wefliers were calcu¬ 
lated for the silage and hay, rest>ectively: Organic matter 72.25 and 67.80 per 
cent; crude protein, 03.79 and 02.00; pure protein, 45.43 and 55.89; crude fat, 
08.99 and 53.59; crude fiber, 72.92 and 05.03; and nitrogen-free extract, 75.38 
and 71.79 per cent. Thus the organic matter, fat, crude fiber, and nilrogen- 
free extract were better digested in the silage than in the Imy. In comparing 
the energy value of the dry matter of the tw^) feeds, it was estimated that 1 
kg. of dry matter in the hay was equal to 0.829 kg. of dry matter in the silage. 
It was concluded, however, that a greater amount of energy and sliglitly more 
digestible energy could be produced per acre in ihe form of hay than as silage, 
especially during good seasons for curing hay. 

A brief report of the digestible organic substance and digestible pure protein 
produced on a unit area with fresh green grass as 100 in each case were: Hay, 
79.4 and 59.7; silage, 68.1 and 30.7; and electrically preserved feed, 67.2 and 
28.6. The coeflicients of digestibility of the different constituents of these feeds 
are also given. 

The loss in preserving grass as hay, silage, or by electrical iiietliods, G. 
Wiegner, E. Orasemann, and M. Kekibeb, {LanduK Jahrb. Schweiz^ S7 {192S), 
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No. //, pp. Jf35~496) .- -Thlfi work consists larj^cly of a dotMilcfl report of the 
comparison of tlie nutrients and tbeir digestibility found in green grass and 
in the hay, silage, and electrically preserved feed made from the grass, of 
which a brief summary was noted at the conclusion of tlie aV)ove paper. Hasod 
on the starcl\ equivalent in the feeds, 100 kg. of grass containing 75 i>er cent 
of Avater was found to bo equal to 01 kg. of silage containing (>5 per cent of 
water, KIO kg. of electrically preserved feed containing 75 per cent of water, 
or 42 kg. of bay containing 14 per cent of winter. One hundred kg. of dry matter 
in the grass were found to furnish the Oillowing amounts of digestible nutri¬ 
ents when preserved in the diflerent ways (based on digestion experiments 
Avith Avethors) : 

Diffesdble nutrients in the (try matter of the yrn.<^s from equal areas re- 
V or end in the preserved feeds. 


PigesUhle natrienlR. 



: Total 



_ 

- 

___ 

Source. 

i dry 
matter. 

OrRani** 

t.'rndc : 

f’rude 

Crude 

.\-fiee 



matter. 

protein. 

fat. 

fiber. 

f’.xtract. 



Eg. 

N{/. 

Kg. 

A'ff. 

i Kg. 


1(K). 00 

m. 18 
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West A'irginia i)a 8 tures, i\ E. Stockdale (M'rst Vuginia Sta. (lire, 55 
pp. Ji ).—This is a sinninary of Hulletin 177 (K. S. R., 48, p. 168). 

Alanageinent of range grazing hind, J. T. JAhiUNE, II. A. InxiXiREN, and E. 
lu. l*oTTER {Oreg. Ayr. Col Ext. Bui ,%'6 {J92S), pp. 16).—The adaptability of 
different ranges to various types of liA^ostoek, the management of the range 
t<» prevent overgrazing and to improve a poor stand of grass, and tiie manage¬ 
ment of eatth^ and sheep on ranges are discussed. 

Tlie degeneration of the testes of rats on a milk diet, H. A. Mattill and 
J. S. Car WAN (*S’oc. Expt. Biot, and Med. Proe., 20 (11/25), A'O. 7, p. 420). —The 
testes of male rats fed at tlie UniAWsity of Rochester on a ration of 2 or 5 
per cent of dried kidney or liver or 2 per cent of thymus or 2 per cent of 
yeast nucleic acid with 50 per cent of dry Avbole milk, 15 per cent of lard, 
2 per cent of salt, and starcdi have been observed to begin to atrophy or 
dcigenerate as early as 155 days of age. Pathological changes were evident by 
the glands collai)sing Avben ruptured and un exudation of a clear, colorU\ss 
fluid. The germinal epithelium slioAA^ed degeneration, Avith an nhuiulnnt 
proliferation of the interstitial tissue and the presence of amorphous areas. 

Studies on the pliysiology of reproduction in birds, XVII—XVHI, O. 
Riodle and H. E. Honeyavet.l {Amer. Jour. Physiol.. 67 {1924)^ A^o. 2, pp. 515- 
S36: 557-545, fig. 1 ).— Tavo parts of this series are liere given. 

XVII. Blood sugar and ovulation under inaeiivity or aJose ('confinement. —Tlie 
sugar content of the blood of pigeons held in clo.se confinement for from 
three to flve weeks was reduced in different groups from averages of 181 
to 132, from 175 to 119, and from 178 to 127 mg. per 100 cc. of blood. Upon 
return to a place Avhere normal activity AA-as jiossible, the sugar content of 
the blood returned to normal. During confinement no eggs were laid, though 
the birds were ovulating previous to the confinement period. Thus, tlie re¬ 
duction In the sugar content of the blood is probably an important factor in 
suppressing laying in confined birds. The relation betAveen blood sugar and 
ovulation has been previously established (E. S. R., 48, p. 273). 
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XVIII. Effect,^ of the (mset of cold weather on blood sugar and ovulation rate 
in pigeons ,—In the studies of blood sugar hi pigeons at the Carnegie Station for 
Experimental Evolution, it was found by a review of previous records that 
the sugar content of tlie blood decreased with the cold weather in the fall. 
The amount of decrease seemed to be dependent upon the prevailing tem¬ 
perature and on the exposure of the birds. The number of ovulations, as de¬ 
termined by the eggs laid, was also shown graphically to follow rather closely 
the changes in temiieratiire during the fall and early winter, and a similar 
relationship existed throughout the year. The percentage of single ovula¬ 
tions also increased during the colder seasons. These results indicate fi fur- 
Iher factor influencing tlie blood sugar content, and thus ovulatibn. 

It has now been shown that reductions in blood sugar, which reduce ovula¬ 
tion, may also be brought about by insulin, confinement, (‘old, and the size of 
tlie suprarenals. The relation of the blood sugar and ovulation to basal 
metabolism does not seem to be constant 

Thyroparathyroidectoiny in the rabbit, »S. Stmcson (Sne, E.rpt. Bioh and 
Med. Proc., 20 {JU2S), No. 7, pp. Jfll, -Two experiments, in which 17 half- 

grown and 24 mostly adult rabbits were tliyroparathyroidectomized at the (Y)r- 
iiell Medical ('College, are described. In the first lot only 2 died within a short 
time, but in the second lot lf5 died within 18 days, showing symptoms of acute 
tetany. Accessory parathyroid tiasue in .some animals has been suggested as 
a cause for the variations in the results of parathyroidectomy experiments, 
but the differences in the diet are offered by the author as a more probable 
cause, based ou the results of Dragstedt and EucUhardt in dogs. Tlie toxic 
substances are thought to be produced in the gastrointestinal tract by the 
action of proteolj^tic bact<^ria. The diet of the first group of rabbits consisted 
almost entirely of green clover, but oats and cracked corn witli a little cabbage 
formed the diet of the second group. 

Simple empirical formula for expre.ssjrjg the lineal growth of the hu¬ 
man fetus, It. E. ScAMMON and L. A. Calkins (Soc. Kxpt. Biol, and Med. 
Proc,, 20 {102S), No. 6, pp. S.^S-di5G). —Several formulas arc suggested for cal¬ 
culating the age of human fetuses, based on the lengtli of the fetus and con¬ 
stants determined from the data of Keibel and Mall. 

[Feed cost of boars and sows], W. S. IIlair {Canada Expt, Farms, Kent- 
ville {N. S.) Si a. Rpt, Supt. 1022. p. H ).—^In raising a boar from one to two 
years of age, it was found to require 1,619 lbs. of grain and 3,2f)0 lbs. of 
mangels at a calculated cost of $44.54. In another experiment 1,648 lbs. of 
grain, 3,100 lbs. of roots, and 827 lbs. of skim milk were required to carry a 
sow one year at a calculated cost of $46.48. 

A study of livestock In eastern Kongo, J. Marcq {Ann, Gembloux, SO 
{1924), PP* 44j ^)*—This is a discussion of the different types and 

breeds of livestock found in eastern Kongo with relation to the production of 
the animals and the prevalence of diseases. 

Studies in animal nutrition.—V, Changes in the composition of the 
mature dairy cow while fattening, R. C. Moulton, P. P. Trowbridge, and Ia 
D. Haigh {Missouri Sta. Research Bui. 61 {1923), pp. 3-20 ).—^Three Jersey 
cows which had been on maintenance rations for several months were selected 
for a study of the changes in composition of the body of dairy cows during 
fattening. 

One cow was slaughtered and the different organs and parts of the animal 
analyzed much as in the previous study (B. S. R., 48, p. 474). When each of the 
other cows had attained the same condition as the slaughtered animal they 
were started on fattening rations. One cow received a daily ration consisting 
of corn chop, bran, and linseed meal 4:2:1, with alfalfa hay and silage for 
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130 days, at Ihe end of wJiich timo she was declared as fat. as she would on 
tlie ration, having gained 101.4 lbs. The other coav received a beef ration of 
corn clioj) and linseed nieal 8:1, with four-tenths ns ranch alfalfa hay as 
grain for 160 days, during which time she gained 294.8 lbs. This cow became 
pregnant prior to tbe test, and she was also 2 years (> months younger than 
tlie otlier cow which was fattened. Both cows received similar amounts of 
feed, hut since 50 per cent greater daily gains were made on the beef ration 
a more econoinicai utilization of food was effect(‘d. At the conclusions of the 
fattening periods hot.li cows wore slanglitered and the entire animals analyzed. 

Tlie changes in the proportions of the t)arts and organs indicate that the 
fattening develuped the nnncarciiss parts of tlie atdnials more rapidly than the 
carcass parts. Based on tiie proportions of the jiarts in the cow slaughtered 
liefore fattening, the following percentage increases in the two cows fattened 
on the dairy and beef rations, respt'ctivoly, were calculated: Live weight 
12.48 and 87.84 per cent, lean carcass 5.0 and 81.85, fat carcass C9.41 and 71.29, 
hone carcass 8.95 and 10.98, total fatty tissue 84.21 and 109.39, and offal fat 
125.()0 and 209.80 per cent. Chemical analy.ses of the different parts showed 
that fattening tends to increase the proportion of fat in the body, with do- 
(U’oases in the proportion of all otlier constituents. The greatest increases 
in the fat occurred around the internal organs, little iieing added to the 
edible portions. 'I'he differences observed in the two fattened cows arc nr- 
tribiited to iiidlvidiiality raflier than to differences in the ration fed. All 
data on (lie cfunpo.sit ion of each cow are tahluated in detail. 

Steer feeding exporiiiients at the Pennsylvania State College, W. H. 
Tomiiam^ and F. L. Bentley (Prmsplvania 8ta. Bui. 18S (1928), pp. 3-16, figs. 
6 ).—The results of tho' fi'eding experiments with 2-ycar-old steers, carried on 
(luring six winters (from 1910 to 1922) and previously noted from other 
sour(!es (F. S. II., 49, p. 208), are summarized. 

Study of the size of lambs at birtli, M. Laptacid and A. Duffati (Rev. 
Zootech. [Varis^, 2 (1923), Nos. 11, pp. 320-326; 12, pp. il6-Ii25).~ThQ weights 
and chest inea.surements of the larah.s horn during 1920-21 and 1921-22 in five 
flocks at Vanlx-de-Cernay, have lieon studied in relation to their sex and the 
uiimher horn to each ewe and in relation to the weiglits and ages of the dam 
and sin . The ewes of one Southdown, tw’o CJiarmoise, and one Merino flocks 
were classihed according to age and the mean ratio at the different ages of 
the weights of tlie lambs to that of the ewes. Similar studies were made of 
the lambs produced in cn^ssbred flocks, Southdown-Limousine and Oharmoise- 
Limousine. Fairly constant relations between tlie weights of tlie lambs and 
their dams were observed, averaging about 1:15, but there was no such close 
agreement with the weights of their sires, the ratios varying from 1:18 to 
1:28. Tlie male lambs were usually heavier than the females, and the com¬ 
bined weight of twins was greater Cian tiie weight of singles. 

Open-air pig breeding, scientiflt and practical, M. J. Howlands (London: 
Vinton d Co., Ltd., 1923, pp. XIV+238, pis. 24. fiffs. 2).~~Th\a is a practical 
manual on hog raising. 

Further studies on ** posterior paralysis ” in swine, L. A. Maynaud, S. 
A. Goldbeeo, K. V. Williams, and O. B. Christy (Soc. Expt. Biol, and Med. 
Proc., 20 (1923), No. 8, pp. 528-580).—-In continuing the studies of posterior 
paralysis In swine (E, S. R., 48, p. 271), characteristic symptoms wei-e pro¬ 
duced in a lot receiving a ration of yellow hominy, middlings, and casein 
made into a slop witli an equal weight of skim milk, hut the trouble did not 
develop in a check group receiving the same ration with r.l e addition of calcium 
carbonate and bone meal. In the animals developing the paralysis, the addl- 
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tlon Of minerals or 10 cc. of cod liver oil dally was found to alleviate the 
condition. In another experiment, pigs on similar rations even with minerals 
developed the trouble, and neither cod liver oil nor orange juice seemed to 
prevent it, although chopped alfalfa hay did. 

The principal and constant lesions in the pigs showing paralysis were in 
the bones and kidneys. Eight pigs also showed acute pneumonia. The bone 
lesions were most frequently seen at the ends of the femur where the epiphyseal 
cartilage was thicker than normal. The marrow sia\ces wore tilled with 
fibroblasts, newly formed blood vessels, and liemorrhage. Irregularities in cal¬ 
cification and the occurrence of hemorrhage were the most constant bone 
lesions. The kidneys showed hyperemia of the glomeruli and albumin casts 
in the convoluted tubules, with slight cloudy swellings. 

In discussing the results the authors suggest that both scurvy and rickets 
may be causing the external symptoms. 

Sterility in swine, G. F. Finlay {Natl, Vomiail Pig Brvedcrs and Pig 
Feeders Bui, 1 pp. fig, i).- “This is a popular discussion of the onuses 

of sterility and low fertility in swine. 

Practical feeding inve.stlgations with swine dealing with comparisons of 
fish meal and other protein-rich feeds, J. Landis (La^idw. Jahrh. Schweiz, 
37 (1923), No, 5, pp, 595-64i, pi. 1, figs, 12). —The results of comparative feed¬ 
ing experiments, carried on at four different places in Switzerland to compare 
fish meal with other protein-rich supplements, are reported. 

In one experiment, conducted at the Dairy School at Rutti-Zollikofen, throe 
lots of 5 pigs each were fed for 24 weeks. In addition to a basal ration of 
corn, barley, potatoes, curds, and buttermilk, lot 1 received 1.5 kg. of skim 
milk per head daily, with increases of 0.3 kg. every week. Lots 2 and 3 re¬ 
ceived 125 gm. of fish meal containing 51.5 and 58.0 per cent protein, re¬ 
spectively, per pig daily, with increases of 25 gm. every week until a maximum 
of 250 gm. was reached. At the end of the first 11 weeks’ feeding, the protein 
supplements were reduced to 0.0 kg. of skim milk and 50 gm. of fish meal to 
the end of the experiment. The respective average daily gains per pig made 
in the different lots during the two periods were lot 1, 0.58S and 0.598 kg., lot 2. 
0.547 and 0.505 kg., and lot 3, 0.530 and 0.526 kg. There Avere no significant 
differences in the dressing iiereentages or in the hardness of fat of the pigs of 
the different lots, but the quality of the carcasses was slightly better in lot 2. 

Two groups of 10 pigs each averaging 21 kg. in weight were selected at an 
insane asylum near Bern to compare sesame cake meal and fish meal as sup¬ 
plements to a basal ration in amounts of 125 gm. per day per pig of each, with 
increases of 25 gm. each week to a maximum of 250 gm. During 12 weeks’ 
feeding on these rations the pigs made average daily gains of 0.448 kg. on 
sesame cake and 0.479 kg. when fish meal was the supplement. In a final 
fattening period of 20 weeks, during which both the fish meal and sesame cake 
\^'ere reduced and toward the end the fish meal was replaced with sesame cake, 
the averagie daily gains w^ere 0.007 and 0.573 kg. in the respective lots. The 
<iuality of the carcasses and the dressing percentages were similar in both cases. 

In an experiment at a cooperative chocolate factory in Schwarzenburg two 
lots of 10 pigs each averaging about 10 kg. in weight were fed on a basal 
ration of whole milk, skim milk, buttermilk, barley, oats, corn, and potato 
meal, with supplements of linseed meal in lot 1 and fish meal in lot 2. During 
a period of 12 weeks the pigs receiving linseed meal made average daily gains 
of 0.391 kg., as compared witli 0.417 kg. by the pigs receiving fish meal. 

The fourth experiment was carried on at a cooperative brewery near Bern 
with two lots of 8 pigs each averaging from 42 to 45 kg. in weight The basal 
ration consisted of garbage, brewery waste, and dried vegetables. The protein 
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snppicraeiits to this ration were peanut meal in lot 1 and fish meal in lot 2 
fed at the same rate as the fish meal in the first and second experiments. The 
average daily gains made were 0.444 kg. l)y l(»t 1 and 0.373 kg. by lot 2. 

The combined results of the four experiments showed no significant differ¬ 
ences in the gains made and the economy of the utilization of the feeds when 
fish meal was compared with the other protein feeds. 

Missouri State Poultry Association yearbook, 1021 (Mis-sottri Poultry 
f*S7n.] Bill. SO 173£2], pp. /^d).—This is the annual report of this as.sociation for 
the year 1021, containing several short articles on poultry subjects and other 
information of primary interest to Missouri poultry breeders. 

The results of an experiment, carried on by S. O. Ellis, in substituting 20 
lb.s. of cottonseed meal and 50 lbs. of skim milk for 12 lbs. of moat scrap in 
tbe masli fed to Brown Leghorn heiis are .also reported. In eight months the 
birds receiving the cottonseed meal and skim milk averaged 115 eggs per ben, 
whereas tliose receiving the meat scrap averaged 124 eggs. Tlie eggs from tlie 
cottonseed meal pen had a higher percentage of fertility, hatchability, and 
vitality than tiie others. The protein content of the eggs from the cottonseed 
meal pen was also higher. 

In another experiment cottonseed meal with whole milk, peanut meal witli 
skim milk, and linseed meal with buttermilk were compared as ingredients of 
?>!ashes for baby chicks up to five weeks of age. The average gains per chick 
were, respectively, 5.75, 8,14, and 0.29 oz. as compared with 3.78 oz. !>y the 
control. Analyses of the mashes fed and the droppings are also given. 

Missouri State Poultry Association yearbook and biennial report of the 
Missouri State Poultry Board, J021-*1922 {Movntain Groi^c: Misf^onri 
Poultry Asfioc., \t02S], pp. tS7, figs. 0 ).—Tliis report of the association 
for the year 1922 contains a number of poi)ular articles and other Information 
of interest to the poultry breeder. 

Animal protein for laying hens, W. F. Sciioppe (Jiloutam i^ta, Bnl. 161 
(1923), pp. 10, /iff. i). -This is a more detailed report than that previously noted 
(K. S. U., 38, p. 373) of the three years' experiments carried on in 191^4-15, 
1915^-lfi, and 191(K17, in which Single Comb White and Brown Leghorns receiv¬ 
ing well-balanced basal nitions of a scratch feed and mash were given access 
to skim milk, meat scrap, fish scrap, or ground green bone. Tlie addition of the 
animal protein to the basal ration, which included a mash containing about 13 
per cent of meat scriip, was found to increase the egg production, decrease the 
cost of eggs, and increase the profits. 

The relative price of the different animal proteins should largely determine 
the kind of protein to be usc<l, but skim milk or ground green bone are pre¬ 
ferred when they are available. 

“ Vitamin A” deficiency in poultry, J. K. Beach [ScAeuce, 58 (1923), Xo. 
1513, p. 5/i2 ).—A disease resembling roup has been observed in poultry at the 
California Experiment Station which has been found to be due to n|laok of 
vitamin A. “ In these experiments 11 pens of 15 fowls each were fed a basal 
ration of mixed grains and meat scrap properly balanced for poultry but coii- 
talnlng no yellow corn. No other food was given in pen 1, the control. In 
pen 2 the basal ration was supplemented by a salt mixture consisting of 
calcium carbonate, calcium phosphate, sodium chlorid, sodium sulphate, and 
iron sulphate; in r>en 3 by buttermilk; In pen 4 by cod liver oil; in pen 5 by 
dried yeast; in i)en 6 by orange juice; in pen 7 by cod liver oil and dried 
yeast; in pen 8 by cod liver oil and orange juice; ir* pen 0 by dried 
yeast and orange juice; in pen 10 by cod liver oil, dried yeast, and orange 
Juice; and in pen 11 by lawn clippings. 

97533—24-6 
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“ None of tlie fowls in the pens which have received cod liver oil or lawn 
clippings have been affected, but the disease has occurred in all other pens, 
affecting II of the 15 fowls in pen 2, which were fed buttermilk, and all ihe 
fowls in the other pens.” 

Relation of minerals to health of fowls, H. F. Kaupp {Poultry Item, Sd 
H02S), No. 2, pp. H, IS). —To study the value of minerals in the rations of 
growing chicks, lots of Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, Single Comb White 
Loglioriis, I Cartridge Plymouth Rocks, and White Faced Rlack Spanish chicks 
wore raised from liatchlng to eight weeks of age at the North Carolina Experi¬ 
ment Station on a scratch ration of cracked corn, cracked wheat, and pinliead 
oats 50:3:1:17, and a basal mash of iish meal, wheat middlings, pulverized 
oats, and corn meal 15:20:20:40. To every 95 lbs. of mash fad to a part of 
the lots, 4.5 lbs. of bone meal and 0.5 Ih. of salt were added. It is stated that 
the hones were larger and the birds were stronger in the lots receiving min¬ 
erals, and the average weights were also somewhat greater. 

Tlie variability in the gross body weight and the weights of the liver, 
feathers, and blood of 131 chickens, H. B. Latimer and L. T. PEm^nsEN 
{Pmilfry Nci., S (1923), No. 1, pp. 11-H). — ^Based on data presented in a jmpor 
by Zaitschek (E. S. R., 20, p. 273) giving the live weight, dres.sed w^eight, and 
the weight of the liver, feathers, and blood of 131 chickens, the authors have 
calculated the mean standard deviation and coefficient of variability for each 
character and the coefficient of correlation hetwciui the body wi‘ights and the 
weight of the organs, wdlh the probable errors for each constant. 

Can the body temperature of a lien be used as a clue to her egg-laying 
capacity? F. M. Fronda (Poultry Bci., S (1923), No. 1, pp. 3/f-S8).- -The rela¬ 
tion of body temperature to the egg production of fowls has been studied a1 
the New York Cornell Experiment Station by correlation coefficients between 
the body temperatures of hens taken once every four weeks and their winter 
ami annual egg productions. 

The results showed that the highest temperature w'as usually coincident with 
the peak of their productioji, hut negative correlations were shown between 
the body temperature during the winter months and the winter egg prodmiion, 
varying from •—0.1355±0.01()5 to —0.2502±0.0521. There WTis also a negative 
correlation betwT^en the average annual body temix^ralure and the total number 
of eggs produced of —0.3391 ±0.0543 in the Single Comb White Leghorns. 

Duration of life as an index of constitutional fitness, II. I*eart, ( Poultry 
Set., 3 (1923), No. 1, pp. 1-10, fifhs. If ).— After briefly reviewing the ic alts of 
the duration of life studies with Drosophila by Gonzales at tlie Johns Hopkins 
Ilniver.sity (p. 824), the author suggests the importance of longevity as a 
factor indicating constitutional vigor in poultry. The breeding of the oldest 
hens available as a means of producing a vigorous strain having a low chick 
mortality and high productivity is suggested. 

A guide to culling for egg production, N. Hall (Misnonri Poultry Sta. 
Pul. 33 (1923), pp. 33, figs, 22). —Directions for culling the poultry flock in the 
selection of layers are given. 

SW'at the rooster and market inft^rtile summer eggs, N. Hall (Missouri 
Poultry Sita. Iful. 32 (1923), pp. [f5], figs. 7).—This bulletin advocates the pro¬ 
duction of infertile market eggs, largely because of tbelr better keeping quali¬ 
ties, especially during the summer months. 

Egg production, monthly costs, and receipts on New Jersey poultry 
farms, W. II. Allen (Neto Jersey Stas., Hints to Poultrymen, 12 (192Jt), No. 1/, 
pp. 4). —A summary of the egg production, feed consumed, costs, and receipts on 
20 poultry farms in New Jersey for the year ended October 31, 1923, is given, 
Similar results were reiwrled for the previous year (E. S. R., 48, p. 667). 
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Fundamental facts relative to incubation and brooding^ T. W. Noland 
{Missouri Poultry Bui. S6 (1924), pp. S--2S, figs. ^).—This deals with the 
care and methods of selecting breeding stock and the principles to be observed 
when incubating eggs and breeding the chicks by natural and artificial means. 

Getting maximum results from the inc'ubator, W. P. Thokp, jr. (New Jer~ 
sey Bias., Hints to PouUrymen^ 12 {192J/), No. 5, pp. //, fig. 1 ).—Practical in¬ 
structions tor running an incubator are given. 

Note on incubating eggs lying in water, W. A. Lippincott and P. Ti. De 
Put (Voultry Her,, S (1923), No. f, pp. 25-28 ).—The effect of incubating eggs in 
trays containing 0.5 in. of water has i)een studied at the Kan.sa.s Experiment 
Station. To compare the results of incubation hy thi? method, other eggs 
wore varnished over an area equal to that covered hy the water, and anotlier 
lot was incubated in the usual way. Of the eggs incubated in water, 47.22 
per cent of those fertile liatched, whereas 02.5 per cent of the vaT*nished egg.s 
and 50 per cent of the control eggs hatched. The average incubation tempera¬ 
ture in each of these cases was 104.73® F. Two other lots of eggs incubated 
in water at siightly lower temperatures (102.3^$ and 102.60®) showed liatching 
percentages of 30.84 and 28.57 per cent. The egg.s liumbated in water were 
removed to a dry surface at the eighteenth day. Evidence to indicate that the 
water not oidy i>revented evaporation, hut also that some of the water was 
taken irdo the egg, was furniahed by the losses in egg weight during this expert- 
meiit, and in other experiments In which weak solutions of rhodamin red and 
methylene blue were added to the water and later found to he in the eggs. 

Capons for profit, N. Hall (Missouri Poultry Stu. Bui. SJ/ (J923), pp. [S- 
71 It flf/s. The advantages from caponizing cockerels are discussed, and 

directions arc given ns to when to caponize and how to care for the lards 
l)efore aTJd after tlie operation. 

Marketing poultry, it. It. Slocum ((^ fs. Dept. Agr., Fanners* Bui. 1377 
(1924). pp. IIA-30. figs. 22).- -A <lis(Mi.ssion of Ihe proi)leins of poultry marketing 
from the standpoint of transportation, seasonal prodnetion, marketing chan¬ 
nels, and shipping live iioultry is given, as well as instructions for finishing, 
killing, dressing, and packing dressed poultry. 

Marketing eggs in Tncliana, A. G. Philip.s (PunJue Agr. Ext. Bui. 120 
(1923)j pp. 16f figs. ./(>).— This deals t^specially with the methods ef candling 
and grading eggs for market. 

Effect of ventilation on tlie keeping quality of eggs in cold storage, M. 
E. Penis I noton (In Fiorage Innstigaiions, 1921-1922 Canton. Pa.: Marble 
Lab., Inc., 1923, pp. 5-13).— A single experiment is reportcnl in which the qual¬ 
ity of June eggs kept four to five and seven months in storage rooms having 
different amounts of ventilation are compared. It was found that the ios.ses due 
to evaporation were only sliglitly greater in ventilated rooms when a sufficiently 
high degree of humidity was maintained, and the eggs in the ventilated rooms 
did not absorb as much of the storage odors and did not tend to mold as 
badly as eggs held In nonventilated rooms. Ventilation tended to check the 
growth of mold which had already started in the cases in a nonventilated 
room. 

DAIEY FARMING—DAIRYING. 

Studies of dairy cattle.—II, Milk production, J. J. Hoopisr (Kentucky 
Sta. Bui. 248 (1923), pp. 65-85, figs. 4 ).—^The results of four studies, based on 
12 years' records of the station herd, are reported in continuation of the 
studies of dairy cattle previously noted (B. S. R., 40, p. 372). 

1. Inftumce of the growing fetus on milk production (pp. 65-70).—Twenty- 
four cows were bred on about the eightieth day after calving during one year 
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and on the two hundred and fifteenth day after calving In another year. In 
the former year they were milked an average of 811 days and produced 6,980 
Ihs. of milk, whereas In the second year they were in milk an average of 431 
days and produced 8,120 lbs. of milk. A tabulation of the monthly milk pro¬ 
duced by these groups of cows showed that those bred early in lactation began 
to show greater decreases in their milk flow beginning with the seventh month, 
whereas such decreases were not shown until after the tenth month with later 
breeding. It is assumed, baaed on the works of other authors, that the growing 
fetus secretes something which inhibits lactation, 

2. Jnjfuence of early and late abortions on milk production (pp. 70-75).— 
The monthly milk records are given of 6 cows aborting from 108 to 183 days 
after service, of 6 cows aborting from 216 to 254 days after service, and of 6 
cows which calved at full time. The.^^e records are given for the 7 months prior 
to the month of abortion and for 7 months after the month of abortion. A 
graph of the average production of the cows of the different groups shows very 
clearly that all records gradually declined until calving, after which there was 
a slight increase from an average of 516 to 524 lbs. of milk per month for the 
cows aborting earliest. The cows aborting later increased their monthly aver¬ 
age milk production from 411 to 683, and the cows calving normally increased 
from 281 to 1,052 lbs. 

3. Influence of abortion of first calves on milk production (pp. 75-78).—The 
milk records of 5 heifers aborting their calves from 215 to 261 days in pregnancy 
were similarly compared with tlie records of 5 heifers calving at normal time. 
The heifers aborting produced an average of 5,146 lbs. of milk in 10 months 
as compared with 5,432 lbs. produced by those calving normally. The heifers 
calving normally w'ere also bred earlier. 

4. Influence of season of the year on> the quiantity and quality of milk pro¬ 
duced (pp. 79-85).—In studying the influence of the season of freshening on 
milk production, milk records of 22 winter freshening, 23 spring freshening, 
20 summer freshening, and 23 fall freshening cows were compiled. The cows 
freshening in the winter gradually Increased their production to May and 
declined through the summer and fall. The spring and summer freshening 
cows started off with the highest yields, but gradually declined. The fall 
freshening cows maintained a more uniform yield than those of any other 
group. The fat content of the cows freshening In the winter and spring was 
low during the spring, hut was higher for the summer and fall freshening cows 
at this season. 

A comparison of Jersey sires based on the aTcroge “ mature equiva¬ 
lent ” fat production of the daughters, O. W. Tubner and A. 0. Raosdalk 
{Missouri Sta, Bui. 206 {1923), pp. 12, figs. 2). —Jersey sires having 10 or more 
daughters in the Register of Merit are classified according to the average fat 
production of their daughters corrected according to age as in the previous 
studies (E. S. R., 49, p, 374). 

The rate of growth of the dairy cow.—Extrauterine growth in linear 
dimensions, S. Brody and A. C. Ragsdaijs {Jour. Gen. Physiol., 6 (1924), No. S, 
pp. S29S36, flgs. 4). —A study of the monthly measurements of the different 
parts of dairy cows during their first 60 months of age confirms the conclusion 
of the previous studies of this series relative to extrauterine growth (E. S. R., 
50, p. 578), i. e., that grow^th follows the course of an equation expressing a 
monomolecular reaction provided sufficiently long intervals are taken to elimi¬ 
nate cyclic fluctuations. 

Feeding dairy cows, A. C. Ragsdale {Missouri Sta. Circ. IW (1923), pp. 
12, figs. 4). —The general principles of feeding dairy cows are described, with 
statements of nutrierit requirements and methods of balancing rations. 
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Winter rations tor dairy heifers, A. CJ. Hagsdai-k (Misaouri 8ta. (lire. 116 
(19^3), pp. Sf figs. 7 ).—This is a popular discussion of different rations for win¬ 
tering dairy heifers, * based on the experiments by Eckles, previously noted 

(E. S. R., 41, p. 77). 

Some analyses of mixtures of milk of goats and ewes, H. Kuifkrath 
{Ann. OcniOlouXy 20 {1023), No. 7, pp. 210, 211 ).—Tlie density and composition 
of samples of milk from goats and ewes are tabulated. 

Relation of acidity to butterfat content in milk and cream, C. L. Road¬ 
house and L. V. Towt {Internatl. Assoc. Dairy and Milk Insp. Ann. Rpt., 12 
{1923), pp. 240-244, ftg. /).—In experiments at the California Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, samples of milk w'ere so separated that the resulting products contained 
from a trace to about 50 per cent of fat, and there was found to be a decrease 
in the acidity of samples containing the different amounts of fat as the fat 
I)ercentage increased. The average rate of change was found to be 0.00128 
per cent of acidity for each per cent of Increase in the fat. Tliese results may 
be applied hi a practical way by the use of the following formula: 

x^a—[{c-m) X0.00128] 

in which x — the acidity of the cream desired, a = the acidity of the milk, 
f? — the percentage of fat in the cream, and m = the percentage of fat in 
the milk. 

Milk as a food for the Chinese, T. P. Sze {Internatl. Assoc. Dairy and Milk 
Jnsp. Ann. Rpt., 12 {1023), pp. 346-358 ).—This is a discussion of the difficulties 
attending the production of cow's milk in China. 

The dairy industry in Czechoslovakia and conditions inffucuciug it at 
the present time, F. Rosinkr {Internatl. Assoc. Dairy and Milk Insp. Ann. 
Rpt., 12 {1023), pp. 123-125 ).—This is a brief description of dairying in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Tlie milk is mainly produced by cows, though goats and sheep 
contribute a considerable portion. 

Twelftli annual report of the International Association of Dairy and 
Milk Inspectors {Internatl. Assoc. Dairy and Milk Insp. Ann. Rpt., 12 {1023), 
pp. 371, figs. 8 ).—This is the usual report of the meeting of the association held 
in Washington, D. C., on September 28 and 29 and October 1, 1928. A list of 
the papers has been previously given (E. S. R., 49, p. 698), and many of 
have been individually abstracted elsewhere. 

Report of the committee on dairy methods, I—IV {Internatl. Assoc, Dairy 
and Milk Jnsp. Ann. Rpt., 12 {1923), pp. 41-65 ).—The report of the committee 
of the association dealing witli the methods and regulations for cooling milk 
is given in four parts. 

I. Milk cooling regulations from the standpoint of control agetwies, E. Kelly 
(pp. 41 -h 19).—The replies of the health departments of 15 (titles to 10 questions 
dealing with the temperature requirements for milk sold in each city are 
summarized. Though considerable variation was found in the different cases, 
the study indicates that the attempt Is to have milk cooled below 50® F. in 
the future. Considerable difference of opinion was expressed as to the best 
time of taking the temperature of the milk. 

II. Cooling milk from the stan-dpoint of the producers and the receiving 
station, H. A. Harding (pp. 50-56).—The material given in this paper deals 
with the development of bacteria in milk and the necessity of producers cool¬ 
ing milk when it is not delivered to the receiving station in a relatively short 
time. The suggestions given are based largely on the germicidal action of milk 
as previously reported (E. S. R., 45, p. 72) and from other studies carried 
on in the dairy department of the Illinois Experiment Station. The necessity 
of cooling night’s milk when the milk is delivered to the receiving station only 
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ouce u day is emphasized, and diHereut methods of cooling and keeping milk 
cool are discussed. 

III. Milk temperature and bacterial content of milk* at time of deliveryy 
W. D. Dotterrer (pp. 57-60).—The relation between the bacterial counts and 
the temperature was determined in 800 samples of milk as delivered at a re¬ 
ceiving station. The arrangement of the samples in groups according to their 
bacterial counts showed that as the count increased, the percentage having 
temperatures of 60® or under decreased. The counts of 73.2 per cent of the 
samples received under 60® were less tlian 2,000,000, whereas only 57.5 per 
cent of those delivered over 60® showed counts of less than 2,000,000 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter. 

IV. Present status of the milk cooling probleniy summary and conclusions 
of the committeCy G. G. Supplee (pp. 61-65).—In summarizing the work of 
the committee, the necessity of proper cooling was brought out and more rigid 
enforcement of health department regulations was recommended. 

See also a previous note (E. S. It., 49, p. 698). 

A comprehensive system of dairy iiisx>cctlon, J. J. Fkky {Internatl. Assoc, 
Dairy and Milk Insp. Ann. Rpt.y 12 (1928) y pp. 220-230). —This deals with the 
problems involved in establishing and carrying on dairy inspection. 

What should an inspector look for at the farm as the cause of high 
count raw milk? H. A. Habdino {Internatl. Assoc. Dairy and Milk Insp. Ann. 
Rpt,y 12 {1928)y pp. 248’-'251). —This Is essentially an evaluation of the influence 
of the different operations in the dairy on tlie bacterial count of raw milk, 
based mainly on the results of studies previously reported from the Illinois 
Experiment Station. 

liet)ort of committee on transportation of milk and milk products, R. 
S. Smith {Internatl. Assoc. Dairy and Milk Insp. Ann. Rpt.y 12 {1923) y pp. 106-^ 
109). —The author offers suggestions for milk producers, railroads, milk dealers 
and milk inspectors to aid in relieving the present transportation difficulties. 

What is the best type of milk ordinance? L. O. Fkank {Internatl. Assoc. 
Dairy and Milk Insp. Ann. Rpt.y 12 (1928) y pp. 178-194)- —Tlie desired contents 
of a milk ordinance are discussed in some detail, showing how the regulations 
should be gradually made more strict as producers and dealers become more 
accustomed to the necessity of cleanliness in the production and handling of 
milk products. 

Fundamentals of a practical milk ordinance, L. C. Bulmkb (Internatl. 
Assoc. Dairy and Milk Insp. A7in. Rpt.y 12 (1923)y pp. 262-27ly figs. 6 ).—^The 
fundamentals of a milk ordinance are discussed on the basis of experiences 
in Blrralngliam, Ala, 

The Influence of efficient supervision on a municipal milk supply, F. W. 
Wbight, a. I. Van Saun, and C. H. Amrbman {Internatl. Assoc. Dairy and 
Milk Insp. Ann. Rpt.y 12 (1923)y pp. 76-84). —This is a review of the methods 
employed in Improving the quality of the milk supply of New Haven, Conn. 
This was accomplished largely through the education of the dealers and the 
public and the publication of the bacterial counts of the milk sold. 

On the regulation for the control of the trade In cow’s milk, M. Sato 
(Internatl. Assoc. Dairy and Milk Insp. Ann. Rpt., 12 (1923) y pp. 305-310 ).— 
This consists mainly of a copy of the laws governing the sale of cow’s milk in 
Japan. 

Report of committee on milk plants, 0. E. Cojmknt (Internatl. Assoc. 
Dairy and Milk Insp. Afm. Rpt.y 12 (1923) y pp. 110-122). —^The necessary con¬ 
siderations to be taken Into account when erecting a milk plant are briefly 
discussed, as previously noted (E. S, E., 49, p, 699). 
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A clean milk supply for a small town, y. H. Vance {Internatl. Assoc, 
Dairy afKl MUh Insp. Ann. Rpt.j 12 (1923), pp. 231-239). —A review is j^lveii of 
the improvement which has been brought about in the quality of the milk 
supply of several small towns in Kentucky by the employment of a milk 
iiuspector. The quality of the milk was determined by bacterial counts and 
the Bacillus coli contamination. The condition of the dairies was also markedly 
improved as determined on the score card basis. 

Premiums with special reference to quality in a milk supply, F. D. 
Walmstacy (Interndtl. Assoc, Dairy and Milk Insp. Ann. Rpt., 12 (1923), pp. 
129-135). —An experiment in which premiums of 40 and 25 cts. per hundred¬ 
weight were offered for milk containing less tiiari 10,000 and from 10,000 to 
25,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter, respectively, was found to markedly im¬ 
prove the quality of the milk delivered at a receiving station. Hefore starting 
the experiment the producers were given detailed instructions on the laetliods 
tending to help in the production of clean milk through better care of utensils, 
proper methods of cooling, etc. 

Obsc;rvatioiis on the washing and sterilizing of milk bottles, U. S. 

Smith {Internatl. Assoc. Dair and Milk Insp. Ann. Rpt., 12 {1928), pp. 213- 
293). —In studies of methods of bottle washing at different dairies hy the U. S. 
1). A. Dairy Division, it was found that bottles washed in a mechanical 
bottle washer and .steamer with caustic soda solution, hot water, and steam 
added an average of 60.8 bacteria per cubic centimeter to the milk, whereas 
bottles wasJicd by hot water and rotary brushes added averages of 849.2 and 
1,156 bacteria per cubic centimeter, when considering two different lots of 
dairies. The use of chlorln solutions for rln.siiig bottles after wasliing is also 
discussed. The u.se of cold water for rinsing was found to reduce tlie bacterial 
content per cubic centimeter of capacity from an average of 85.8 to 7.4 
and at the .same time lowered the temperature of the bottles. This method, 
however, necessitates additional expense, and it is suggested that holding in 
a cool room would often be more practical. None the les.s, some plants have 
found it advantage<.)n.s to fill the bottles immediately after washing, as storing 
ill an upright position has been found to increase the bacterial content of the 
bottles. 

Report of coininittee ou nictliods of bacterial analysis of milk and milk 
products, G. E. Hollino {Internatl. A.hsoc. Dairy and Milk Dist). Ann. Rpt., 12 
{1923), pp. 200-203). —A coiupari.sou of the bacterial eounts of a large number 
of samples of milk made on different media at .several labonitories has in¬ 
dicated lliat the more complicated media an^ liable to give more erratic re¬ 
sults. Two types of puw<lcred media are recommended for general use, i. e., 
that which is manufactured hy the Digestive Ferments Go. and a .similar prod¬ 
uct, the maiiufactiire of which is contemplated by the research laboratory of 
the Dry Milk Co. of New York. 

The pin point colonies observed in the bacterial examination of milk, 
their resistance to heat and growth in different culture media, .1. W. Vates 
and J. J. Gi>over {Internatl. Assoc. Dairy and Milk Insp. Ann. Rpt., 12 {1923), 
pp. 252-261). —Difficulties with the occurrence of pin point colonies in plate 
eounts of pasteurized milk have been found to be due to organi.sms which ap' 
parently develop very rapidly at pasteurization temperatures. This situation 
became very serious in certain Kansas City plants where continuous flow 
pasteurizers were used. Bacterial counts made on pre-war media were much 
lower than those made on bacto agar, indicating that such, organisms, tliough 
probably present, were not discovered because of their inability to grow well on 
the pre-war media. 
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lieport of couiiiiittee on pasteurization of milk and cream, W. H, Price 
iinternatl. Aitsoo. Dairy and Milk Imp. Ann. Rpt., 12 (1923), pp. 133-JM). — 
The works of u iminber of authors dealing with the efHcleaey of pasteurization 
in controlling the spread of contagious diseases when properly supervised are 
reviewed with the conclusion that no satisfactory substitute for pasteurization 
is known. A definition of pasteurization has been previously noted {VI S. li., 
49, p. 699). 

The relationship between dairy and pathogenic streptococci: A further 
argument for ]>asteurizatloik, A. C. Evans iJnU^'nail. Dairy and Milk 

Imp. Ann. Rpt., 12 {1923), pp. 215-219). —The presence and possible growth of 
Streptococcus viridans in milk is suggested as another reason for pasteurizing 
milk to be used in the manufacture of the different dairy products, the growth 
conditions necessary for this organism and lacticus being compared. 

Some observations on high counts in milk freshly pasteurized under 
commercial conditions, \V. D. Dotterbek (fnternatl. Assoc. Dairy and Milk 
insp. Ann. Rpt.. 12 {1923), pp. 20i-2H). —Certain irregularities in the bacterial 
counts of milk pasteurized at a certain milk plant were studied by making 
counts of tbe milk from the Individual farms before and after pasteurization. 
It was found that these irregularities were due to the milk from three farms 
which was of unusually high count and in which the efficiency of pasteurization 
was much lower than in the other milk sjimples. Further study of the condi¬ 
tions at tiiese farms indicated that the trouble was due to poorly cleaned milk¬ 
ing machines. Tlie necessity for proper sterilization of all dairy utensils is 
thus emphasized. 

Milk tainting plants and some stored milk troubles, E. W. Fknton {Seale- 
llayne Ayr. Col. Ramphlet 11 {1923), pp. 8 ).—The off-flavors produced in milk 
by plants oaten by cattle are briefly summarized, as well as the production by 
bacteria of off-flavors, colors, or conditions such as ropy milk. 

The dangers from butter as a cai-rier of disease, E. C. Sciiboeder (Inter- 
natl. Assoc. Dairy and Milk Insp. Ann. Rpt., 12 {1923), pp. 321-331). —The 
author describes experiments carried on by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U. S. D. A., in which lOO-day-old butter made from the milk of tubercular 
cows was found to produce tuberculosis in liogs consuming it. Tlie fat globules 
of milk tend to act as carriers for the bacteria and, therefore, cream contains 
about 60 per cent of the organisms present in tlie milk. The pasteurization of 
cream for butter making is recommended, with the labeling of butter so that 
the consumer may know whether it was made from pasteurized or raw cream. 

The correct sampling of ice cream, B. Vener {Internatl. Assoc. Dairy and 
Milk Insp. Ann. Rpt., 12 {1923), pp. 195-199). —Ice crenm should be sampled in 
the solid condition and from full cans which have not had an opportunity to 
melt and become refrozen. The necessity of proper agitation of the mix is 
suggested as an aid to uniformity. Homogenization and other similar processes 
tend to make the product more uniform. 

VETEEINAEY MEDICINE. 

Report of the Ontario Veterinary College, 19223 {Ontario Vet. Col. Rpt. 
1923, pp. 60, figs. 3 ).—^This report Includes several appendixes, which deal, re¬ 
spectively, with damaged sweet clover, the cause of a new disease in cattle 
stimulating hemorrhagic septicemia and blackleg (pp. 21-84) ; purulent pneu¬ 
monia in calves (p. 35) ; Strongylus contortus infection in lambs (p. 35) ; acute 
septicemia and pneumonia, the probable cause of losses occurring among 
young pigs (p. 36); necrotic stomatitis in suckling pigs (p. 37); nasal catarrh 
among fowl (p. 37) ; an examination of samples of milk (pp. 38, 89) ; the 
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agglutination tent for infectious abortion (pp. 39^4) ; a inodlllcation of the 
(‘onipleinent fixation test for infectious abortion (pp. 44-50) ; the agglutination 
curve in guinea pigs in relation to the diagnosis of abortion disease (pp. 51-54) ; 
the abortion test in guinea pigs in relation to the differentiation of infected and 
inmmne animals (pp. 54-50) ; cultures other than Haetcrium abortus agglu¬ 
tinated by anti-il. abortus serum (pp. 50-58) ; roup and canker experiments 
(pp. 58, 50) ; and chicken-pox vaccination experiment (pp. 59, (>0). 

The work with damaged sweet clover has led to the following conclusions: 
“(1) The disease investigated is a new disease and, while siraiilatlrig hemor¬ 
rhagic septicemia and blackleg, Is entirely distinct from these diseases, (2) 
The disease is produced by a toxic substance which is present in moldy sweet 
clover. There is much evidence that certain molds are r^^sponsible for the for¬ 
mation of this poisonous principle. (3) The toxic substance produces the 
disease by destroying or damaging the cells of important tissues and vital 
organs. This maj* result in hemorrhage, delayed coagulation of the blood, and 
destruction of the red blood cells. (4) There is no evidence to show that the 
feeding of good sweet clover liay or silage can produce the disease in ques¬ 
tion. (5) Tlie molding of the hay and silage can be greatly reduced by ob¬ 
serving proper methods of sowing and harvesting the crop.” 

Fifth biennial report of the Oregon State Livestock Sanitary Board for 
the l^eriod ending JJecember 121, 1922, \V. K. Taylou and W. H. I^ytlk 
{Oreg, i^tate Livestock ^auit. lid. Lien. Itpt., 5 {1921-22), pp. 42 ).—Tliis report 
includes an account of the occurrence of and work with infectious diseases of 
livestock in Oregon. 

Studies on bacterial nutrition.—-Y, The effect of plant tissue upon tlic 
growth of anaerobic bacilli, (). T. Avkry and II. J. Mokgan {Jour. L'd-pt. Med., 
39 {1924)f PP- 239-302, /Igs. 3). —Continuing the studies previously noted 

(E. S. K., 50, p. 184) the eflect was determined of heated and unheated ijotato 
upoii the grou'tli of five anaerobic organisms in br<jth under aerobic conditions. 

With unlieated tissue, Lacterium pneumosinies did not grow beyond the first 
subculture, but L(uMlus histolj/tieuH, B. chauvaei, L. aerofctidis, and B. 
cdematiens grew through three successive subcultures. When boiled or auto¬ 
claved instead of unheuted potato tissue was u.sed, Baetcrium pneumosintes 
again failed to grow. Bacillus histoli/ticus grew through three subcultures in 
broth containing boiled pt)taU>, but a larger seeding was required for the 
third subculture. In broth (!outainlng autoclaved i)o(ato a larger seeding was 
required for the second transfer, and no growtli took place in the tliird. B. 
chauvaei grew through two transfers in hrotlj containing boiled and only one 
in broth containing autoclaved potato. B. aerofctidis and B. edematiens grew 
more readily in broth containing autoclaved than boiled potato, hut the growth 
was not so abundant as when the unheated tissue was used. 

In discussing the significance of tliese results, the conclusion is drawn that 
“ aerobic growth of anaerobic bacteria under the above conditions may be re¬ 
lated to the presence of growth-accessory substances, and to the action of 
oxidlzlng-reducing systems of plant tissue in the destruction of toxic peroxids 
of bacterial origin.” 

A new method of preparing vaccines, K. Zivy {Lancet {Landon], 1924, 
iVo. 5, p. 221). —^The author ret'ornmends as a method of killing bacteria for use 
as vaccines alternate freezing at —18® C. and thawing at rwnn temperature. 
The technique consists in making an emulsion in physiological salt solution 
of an agar culture of the organism and placing this in aluminum tubes in a 
freezing apparatus with a constant temperature of -18'^. The tubes are left 
In the freezing apparatus for 5 hours and then left another 5 hours at room 
temperature. It is stated that this operation must be repeated twice for 
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pneumococci and streptococci, tour times for Bacillus coli, and six times for 
staphylococci and enterococci. 

The chemical nature of medicines and drugs, L. Spiegel {Ileilmittel tind 
iiifie im Lichte der Chemie, Stuttgart: Ferdiimnd Enke, 192S, pp. yin~\-tSl ).— 
Following a brief introductory section in which various theories concerning 
the cliemical and physiological action of drugs are discussed and a brief sec¬ 
tion on the action of inorganic compounds, the volume deals with the cliemical 
constitution and physiological action of organic medicinal compounds alone or 
in combination with metals. 

On the migration of Hypoderma lincatum from the skin to the gullet, 
S. Hadwen and J. S. Fulton {Parasitologg, 16 'No. Jf, pp. 98-106, pi. 
1 ),—Investigations o(^uducted by tlie autliors at the University of Saskatche¬ 
wan, Canada, liave led to the following conclusions: 

“ The condition of hypodermal rash or dermatitis may be mistaken for mange 
or cowpox. The warble larvae may reach tlie esophagus in the th\st stage, 
and ill the Province of Saskatchewan, Canada, larvae have been found in the 
esophagus as early as June 21. On this date one larva measuring 2 mm. was 
found, and several 2.25 mm. in length. Twenty-one larvae collected under 
the submucosa averaged 3 mm. In length and nine larvae found outside the 
esophagus 3.2 mm. On July 7 the average length of the larvae was a little 
longer, 115 averaging 3.7 mm. The larvae in the thoracic cavity proved to be 
sterile. This was proved by removing larvae and incubating them in bouillon 
tubes. The eosinopbile plays an active part la conihating the entrance of 
Hypoderma larvae into tlie body and acts a.s a phagocytes in the presence of 
warble grubs. Animals become immune to warble grubs when tliey reach adult 
life. Following the experimental injection of warble juice into 10 calves, 7 
of the animals were not affected, and 3 gave typical anaphylactic reactions. 
The 3 calves appeared to have an Inherited sensitiveness to the Injection of 
warble juice.” 

Oysticercus tenuicollls: Its incidence and iniinunological reactions, T. 
D. Beckwith and W. E. Scott {Amer. Jour, llyg., 4 {192Jt), No. 1. pp. - 

This report of investigations, conducted by the department of bacteriology 
and experimental pathology of the University of Californhi, has the following 
conclusions: 

” C. tenuivollia is found chiefly on the omentum and mesentery of the host, 
rarely elsewliere. It is encountered more frequently in sheep and hogs than 
in other domesticated animals. A seasonal variation is found in the number 
and size'of the parasites; they are encountered most frequently and are largest 
in the winter months. Many of the old cysts undergo suppuration and calcifica¬ 
tion. Tlie Oysticercus is capable of Independent motion, in that ^t exliibits 
peristaltic-like movements. Slaughterhouse inspection does not disclose effects 
of toxicity on the host from the parasite; moreover, Intraperitoneal Injections 
of the fluid into guinea pigs does not reveal any evidence of toxicity. The 
cyst fluid shows no microscopic evidence of infiltration of cells from the host, 
while osmotic experiments prove the inner cyst wall to be permeable to inor¬ 
ganic salts. A definite and characteristic white blood cell response follows the 
Intraperitoneal Injection of the cyst fluid Into guinea pigs. This consists of 
leucopoenia followed by leucocytosis. There is no definite eoslnophllla. A 
positive precipitin reaction was obtained with the sera of less than 50 per 
cent of the immunized animals. Therefore this reaction, as applied to diagno¬ 
sis of 0. tenuioollia infestation, can not be considered reliable. The precipitin 
antibody is identical, whether the host be sheep or hog. Moreover, by the 
precipitin reaction It Is indicated that the cyst fluid is elaborated by the para¬ 
site rather than by the host. Partial fixation of alexin was obtained in each 
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of three aeries. Whether or not complete Ilxation vvoultl occur with more in¬ 
tense Immunization of the animals was not determined.” 

A bibliography of 27 titles is included. 

Microbial variations and anthrax infection, A. Guatia {Compt. Rend. Soc. 
JHol IRaris], PO (1924), No. 5, pp. S69-S7J). —This is a further contribution to 
the question as to whether the skin alone, in the case of rabbits and guinea 
pigs, is sensitive to anthrax Infoction. The strain of antlirax bacilli employed 
by the author has the property of dissociating into two types. In bouillon 
cultures, one of these forms an agglutinated grow'th wJiicli settles to the bottom 
of the tube in large hakes, while the other grows dift’usely. Examined under 
the microscope, the first consists of long filaments and the other of isolated 
cells of very short chains, (hi Injecting the first type intravenously Into 
rabbits, 11 out of 12 died in from 2 to 4 days of anthrax septicemia, while of 
9 rabbits inoculated under similar conditioris with the other type, 4 survived 
and 5 succumbed at Intervals of from 7 days to one montli. Only one of the 
fatalities in the latter ease was proved to he due to anthrax. 

These results are thought to confirm those of Bachiriann et al. (E. S. II., 50, 
p. 284) and of previous investigators that la the rabbit, at least, other organs 
than the skin are sensitive to anthrax. 

Australian anthrax vaccine (Vet. Hec., S (192S), No. 2-i, pp. 4"^S-425). —This 
is a report to the Parliament of the Union of South Africa (ui the safety of the 
Australian anthrax vaccine and on the degree and duration of immunity se¬ 
cured l>y it. 

The present status of ininiiinlzation against blackleg with germ-free 
filtrates, 11. ZEU.iiii {Berlin. Tierdrzil, Wchnschr., 40 {1924), No. 5, pp. 49-^ 
5i }.—A brief review of recent literature. 

Experimental studies on the correctness of the French theory of the 
plurality of foot-and-mouth disease virus, (). Waldaiann and K. Mayk (iie/*- 
Un. Tierdrztl. Wehmekr., 40 {1924), ^0. 4, pp. 57, 58).—To test tlie tlieory of 
Valine and OarrC of the plurality of foot-and-mouth disease virus (E. S. U., 
49, p. 282), tlie authors conducted immunization experiments on guinea pigs 
with tJuee strains of virus of Gorman, Italian, and French origin. 

In the first experiment 13 guinea pigs I'eccived injtK.*tions of the German 
strain and developed tlie disease with generalized symptoms. After intervals of 
from 14 to 90 days tliey were given injections of the Italian* virus but with no 
effect. Similar results were obtained when the first injection was of the Italian 
and the second of the German strain. Of 10 animals receiving tlie German virus 
Jirst, follow'ed by Uie French virus, only 2 showed signs of foot-and-moutli dis¬ 
ease, Willie of 5 injected vvitli tlie French virus, followed by tlie German, I only 
showed symptoms. 

These results are thouglit to Indicate that tliere is no essential difference 
in the dllTerent strains of virus employed, but tliat there is always to be ex- 
{>ected u certain amount of individual variation in response to the virus. 

Bacteriological iiiidings In abscesses following immunization against 
foot-and-moutli disease with sterile convalescent blood, E. JANuscHa:]£ 
{Arch. Wiss. u. PraJet. Tierheilk., 4S (1922), No. 5-5, pp. 304-SJ2, figs. 5).—In 
the course of the immunization of cattle against foot-and-njouth disease with 
sterile blood from animals recovering from the disease, abscesses at the site 
of injection resulted in 4 out of 18 animals vaccinated at the same time. The 
bacteriological examination of tliese abscesses showed Bacillus pyogenes to be 
the predominant microorganism present. It is considered probable that the 
organism obtained access to the blood stream through the lesions of the mucous 
membrane of animals afflicted with the disease and tended to gather at the site 
of Injection of the blood, forming spontaneous abscesses. It is recommended 
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that ill tlie vaccination of animals wliicli are already afflicted, the injections 
sbould be made in several places in amounts of not more than 50 to 00 cc. In 
cme place. Animals whicb are well at the time of the vaccination can receive 
tlie blood in one place to tlje extent of about 250 cc. 

i Foot-and-mouth disease situation in Great Britain], S. Stockman (Vet. 
Record, ^ (102//), No. 3, pp. 35-39). —This is a statement made at a meeting 
of the council of the National Veterinary Medical Association on January 9 of 
the eradication work witli foot-and-moutli disease In Great Britain, 

Theileriasis in goats, sheep, and cattle, with a description of Theileria 
hipci n. sp. from Serbia, E. Dscuunkovsky and V. Urodsohevich (ParasitoU 
ogy, 16 (1924), PP- 107-110, fign. 2). —'I'he author’s report upon an out¬ 

break of this disease In Serbia, in which 40 per cent of tlie 89 goats affected 
succumbed. A description is given of T. hirci, the causative agent:, whicli has 
been found to represent a iie^v species. RhipicephaluH hiirna was collected in 
different iiurts of Serbia from iiealthy or characteristically affected goals, and 
is thought to be the carrier of T. hirci. 

A comparative study of the virulence and toxicity of the microorgan¬ 
isms and tuberculin from various strains of tubercle bacilli.—Increase in 
virulence of attenuated strains. Attempts at vaccination, A. Kourei., L. 
Bonz, and A. de Ootjj.on (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 37 (1923), No. 12. pp. 1012-1033 ).— 
The authors have selected, from a study of 25 different strains of tubercle 
bacilli, data obtained on 12 strains including 0 liuinan, 5 bovine, and I eguine. 

These strains varied in virulence, as determined by guinea pig inoculation. 
Tile strains that were the most attenuated were of bovine origin. The ma¬ 
jority of the attenuated strains could he rendered virulent by animal passage, 
particularly by intracardial inoculation. Progressive attenuation of virulence 
was accompanied generally by a decrease in the toxicity of the corresponding 
tuberculin, but the relation between the tw^o \vas not ahvays constant. Or- 
tain almost avirulent strains continued to se<trete a very active tuberculin. 

Guinea pigs inoculated intracardially, iiitraperitoiieally, and particularly 
subcutaneously with attenuated strains sbow^ed an appreciable resistance to 
tuberculinization. All of the animals tims iiuxailated su<;cumbed, however, 
sooner or later wdth tuberculous lesions. 

Histopathologic conditions of granular vaginitis in bovis, I^. E. Starr 
( Vet. Med., 19 (1924), No. 1, pp. 25-31, fi.y.s. 2). —It is pointed out that this is a 
very common disease of cattle, occurring in 90 to 95 per cent of tlie adult 
cattle in the United States. 

“ It is characterized by nodular protrusions of ttie vaginal mucosa, ac¬ 
companied in the acute stage by hyperemia and congestion of the part and a 
mucopurulent discharge. Bacteriological examinations iudiiiate that the 
causative agent is a streptococcus of the viridens type, which predominates 
as diplococci and short chains, six to nine organisms in the chains. The 
acuteness of the conditions is variable, its intensity being increased by any 
Irritation, especially oestrum, coitls, or external influences, following which it 
subsides to some extent. The acute stage is followed by the clironic stage, 
during which tl»e hyperemia disappears, the discharge ceases, and the nodules 
gradually become smaller, until In old animals the vaginal mucosa is normal 
on ordinary observations. 

“ Microscopic histological examinations of affected cows indicate that the 
nodules are proliferations of the lymph follicles as the result of the Irritation 
from the toxins elaborated by the causative organisms. The nodules are 
situated in the subepithellum and consist of dense masses of proliferated 
lymphocytes, which Infiltrate the contiguous tissues, Involving in acute cases 
the papillae and epithelium. The mass of the nodules cause a protrusion of 
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tlie mucosa with elevation and thinnliiR of the epithelium, which is worn off 
by attrition. (Connective tissue proliferates in the nodules in chronic cases, 
causing diminution in their si^.e and density. The nodular mass becomes 
encapsulated, the epithelium re/renerates, and in time may become smooth and 
apparently normal on casual observation- Tbe papillae are only affected in¬ 
directly. Papiilles or vesicles were not observed at any stage. Tbe cows in 
time dcveloj) suflicient immunity against the organisms to Inhibit their growth, 
thus preventing the further irritation and consoquent nodular formation. 
This accounts for the low visibility of the nodules in ag("d cows.” 

Proteinuria in newborn calves following the feedling of cfdostrmn, T. 
Smith and U. B. Ltttjjo {ffoiir, hJ.rpt. Med., 30 No. 2. pp. S03~S12 ),— 

Kvidence Is presented that the feeding of colostrum to calves results in the 
appoaranct* of protein in the urine during the first three days of life, but 
that under normal conditions this permeability of the kidneys disappears after 
this time. The urine of feliises, unfed calves, arul calves fed milk instead 
of colostrum did not contain ex<!ess iirotein. 

The relation between the ingestion of colostrum or blood serum and the 
appearance of globulin and albumin in the blood and urine of tbe new¬ 
born calf, P. K. TTowe (Jovi\ hlrpt. Med., 39 (1924), PP- 3/3-320). —In 

connection with the aliove study, analyses w-ere made of the proteir»s in the 
blood and In the urine of the calves under investigation. 

It, was found that “in every uncomplicated case in whlcli protein has ap¬ 
peared in tlie urine of newborn caiv(;s following the ingestion of colostnim, 
euglobiiUn and pseudoglohulin I have appeared in the hlocKi. Wlam colostrum 
has been w ithheld from a calf for some hours after birth the globulin fractions 
have not upi»eared in (he blood in aijpreciable amounts and no yirotein lias 
appeaiTd in tbe urine, Imt upon the subsequent ingestion of colostrum these 
proteins Iiave apiieared in the bl<»od and urine. The proteins in the urine 
consist of the euglohulin, pseudoglobulin I and II, and albumin frac'tions.” 

These results arc thought to furni.sh further evidence that proteinuria in 
the newborn calf is due to ingestion of coIo.strum. 

Castration of hogs, S. S. IUjcki.ky ((/, S. Depi. A(/v., Favwerfi' But. 1357 
(1923), pp, //+.S. fips. 9). —This is a practical account, superseding Farmers’ 
Bulletin 780 (K. S. R., p. 482), 

Recent jirogress in tlic study and control of hog cholera, Uhlenhittk 
(l)eut. Med, Weehnschr., 49 (1923), No. 21, pp. 667-669). brief discus.sion of 
recent investigation.s. 

A study of the serology, tbe cerebrospinal fluid, and the xiathological 
changes in the spinal cord in dourine, II. W. Sc hoknixo and R J. Formao 
(Jour. Af/r. Research [U. *8, |, 26 (t923), No. 10. pp. 497-505, 4)^ —The sub¬ 

ject of this study at the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S, D. A., was a stallion 
which liad given a positive complement fixation reaction for dourine in 1012 
and had been kept under observation from that time until its death in 1921, 
following symptoms of affection of the central nervous system. During the 
period of observation the animal gave no clinical evidence of dourine. It was 
bred several time.s to a native mare to determine wdiother the infection could 
be transmitted. About a year from the timd of the first service the mare 
aborted and died shortly after, but gave no indication of dourine other than 
evidence of muscular wa*akr.ess. The complement fi-xation test wtis negative. 

The complement fixation test was applied to the serum of the stallion at 
various times during the eight years in which the animal warn under observa¬ 
tion. The antigen used wms a suspension of rrypancsoma equiperduni re¬ 
covered from the blood of artificially infected rats by the method of Reynolds 
and Schoening, previously noted (E. S. R., 40, p. So). The serum at no time 
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gave a 44- reaction with a quantity lower than 0.06 cc., and toward the end 
of the time a 44- was not obtained even with quantities of 0.2 cc. 

Previous to the post-mortem examination, the spinal fluid was obtained and 
subjected to various tests. The colloidal gold test by the method of Reynolds 
and Schoening (E. S. R., 47, p. 684) gave positive results, while the spinal 
fluid of three calves dead of artificial blackleg gave negative results. The 
Ross-Jones test for globulin, consisting in the white or gray ring at the point 
of contact of a saturated solution of ammonium sulphate and the spinal fluid., 
was also positive for the stallion and negative for the calves. An average of 
three counts of the spinal fluid gave 180 cells per cubic millimeter for the 
stallion, while none were observed in the calves. The complement fixation test 
with the inactivated spinal fluid of the stallion gave a 44* reaction in amounts 
as low as 0.05 cc., but was negative with the calves. 

The gross post-mortem oxamination showed gelatinous infiltration in the sub¬ 
cutaneous tissue and the abdominal muscles and a normal penis, thoracic 
organs, liver, kidney, and intestines. The left testicle was atrophied to about 
half the normal size, and Its glandular substance was soft and flRl)])y. The 
right testicle was normal. The sideen showed areas of hemorrhagic infarction, 
and there was a gelatinous infiltration in the dorsal and lumbar portion of the 
spinal canal. The microscopic changes in the spinal cord were not particularly 
pronounced. Slight changes in the nerve tissues are described under three 
Imadlngs, vascular changes, neurogliar changes, and degenerative clianges. 

Rlood pressure and its application in canine practice, .T. 0. Hoknino and 
G. B. Kirkwood {Vet. Med., 19 {192Jt), No. 1, pp. figH. S ),—This discus¬ 

sion of hypertension and liypotension includes a table which shows the blood 
pressure in various breeds of dogs In some of the dlseasCvS to which dogs are 
susceptible. 

Bacillus acidophilus and immune serum in bacilhiry white diarrhea of 
chicks, G. E. Jorgenson {North Amer. Vet., 5 {1924)y No. 2, pp. 6^3-65 ).—The 
experiments reported were based on the well known effect of B. aeidophiUia 
in changing the bacterial flora of the intestinal tract. It was thought that the 
feeding of B. acidophilus milk to chickens exj)osed to, or already infected with, 
B. pulloruni might liave a favorable effect in preventing or curing bacillary 
white diarrhea. 

Ten chick.s ill with the disease and 4 healthy lialf-day-old chicks were fed 
10 cc. each of B. acidophilus milk every 4 hours or 4 times a day, while 2 well 
and 2 sick birds did not receive the treatment. Of the 10 treated clinical 
cases only 3 died, while the 2 controls both died. Of the 4 treated well birds 
none died, although 1 had a slight attack of the disease, while both of the 
untreated controls developed the di*sease. 

A second series of experiments was carried out on 10 healthy half-day-old 
chicks. Each was given two 5 cc. doses of acidophilus milk and 2 hours later 
0.01 cc. of a virulent culture of B. pullorum. They were then placed in the 
infected brooder and had access to oatmeal and acidophilus milk. Only 1 
of these birds contracted the disease, and It recovered. 

In a third series of experiments the serum of 2 rabbits which had been 
immunized with cultures of B. pullorum was fed to 7 chicks with bacillary 
white diarrhea and to 4 well chicks which had been exposed to the infection. 
The serum was given with a pipette In 5-cc. doses twice a day. Of the 7 sick 
birds, 5 recovered, and none of the healthy chicks developed the disease. 

Blseases of chicks, S. Eriksen {Missouri Poultry Sta. Bui. 36 {1924), PP- 
24-38, figs. S).—This is a popular account dealing with the diseases to which 
chicks are subject and means for their control. 
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Blackhead in turkeys, H. Welch (Montana Sta. Circ. Ill (1928), pp. 7, ftgn. 
8 ).—A brief smiimary of information on this disease of turkeys. 

Disease in raptlvo wild mammals and birds: Incidence, description, 
comparison, H. Fox (Philadelphia and London.: J. B, Tnppincott Co., 1923^ pp- 
] plff, VL flf/s, 31 ),—In a foreword to this work, by C. B. Penrose (pp. 
1-1(5), it is stated that the work on which the book is based was begun in 
Norember, 1001. from which date systematic autopsies were made and records 
kt'pt of animals dying in tlie Philadelphia Zoological Garden. Following an in¬ 
troduction (pp. 17--47), the subject is dealt with under the headings of diseases 
of the heart (pp. 48-65), blood vessels (i>p. 66-82), blood and bone marrow 
(pp. 88-113), lymphatic tissues Including sple<-n (pp. 114-133), the respiratory 
system and its related structures (pp. 134-165). the alimentary tract (pp. 166- 
262), the urinary tract (pp. 263-286), the female reproductive organs (pp. 287- 
312), the male genitalia (pp. 313-315), the ductless glands (pp. 316-342), 
the skeleton and Its Joints (pp. 343-371), and of the central Tier\^ous system 
and the si>eclal .senses (pp. 372-400), constitutional diseases (pp. 410-414), 
and neoplasms (pj). 462-482), and infectious diseases (pp. 483-613). The 
relation of diet to disea.^^o is dealt with by K. P. (k)rson-Wbite (pp. 415-461) 
and the animal parasites, their incidence and significance, by F. D. Weidman 
(pp. 014-659). 

KURAL ENGINEERING. 

International criUcal tables of numerical data of physics, cliemistry, 
and tecliiiology {Wutslnnf/tun, D, (1: Natl, Besenreh Conncily [192^), pp. 15).-- 
3'ables of fundamental constants and conversion factors, prepared under th(» 
aiispi(’es of the International Research Council, are given. 

Win n is water safe for irrigation purposes? A. J. 1 /kkkins (Jour. Dept, 
r. No. Aust., 27 (1923), No. 5, pp. 443-434 ),—Analyses of well waters u.sed for 
.i, [;;ation in South Australia are presented and discussed. 

The resulls indicate that under Adelaide conditions, with winter and spring 
rains aggrt»galing from 14 to 15 in., irrigation water containing as much as 
J4(i grains of injurious salts per gallon may be used for fruit trees and vege¬ 
tables, with tlie oxcei)tion of citrus trees and French beans, provided natural 
drainage conditions are satisfactory. Under similar conditions citrus trees 
and French beans may be safely grown with water containing from 75 to 
SO grains of injurious salts per gallon. While irrigation waters containing 
more than 140 grains of harmful salts per gallon have not been analyzed, 
it is considor(;d probable that around Adelaide waters containing even 200 
grains of salts per gallon will not prove disastrous to plants other than citrus 
trees and French beans, provided drainage conditions are perfect. 

Use of miichiuery in ditch digging and e.vperinieiits in drainage ditching 
and reclamation, O. FaEuiioLM (MeddeL K, Lantbr. Sty7\ [Sweden}, No, 24S 
(1924)^ PP* 77/).—Observations on machine ditching In large-scale drain¬ 

age ox)erations made during a tour of the United States, England, Germany, 
and the Netherlands in the year 1922 are presented, and types of ditching 
machines adapted to Swedish conditions are enumerated. The advantage of 
electric power for the operation of ditching machines is emphasized. Internal- 
combustion engine driven machines gave better results than steam engine 
driven machines owing to (he ease of handling and storage of the fuel, but 
repairs were more dithcult to make. 

Engineering and legal aspects of land drainage in Illinois, G. W. Pickels 
and F. B. Lf;onakd, jk. (Ill, State Qcol, Survey Bui. 42 (1921), pp, 322, ph J).— 
This report consists of four parts. Part 1 deals with the status of drainage 
in the State in 1920, part 2 outlines the engineering problems, and part 3 the 
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legal problems involved, and part 4 discusses State aid on different drainage 
districts in the State. 

Drainage district assessments: A stadf of present practices in assessing 
benefits under the State drainage laws, G. II. Boyd and R. A. Haht {TJ. S, 
Dept Agr, Bui 1207 {192^), pp. 70).—^Tlie established principles of drainage 
assessments and present practices In assessing benefits under drainage laws of 
different States are presented. 

A special assessment is defined as a burden laid upon real estate to secure 
a special benefit to such proi)erty and a general benefit to the public at large. 
General benefits are defined as those which are enjoyed by the public at large 
and which are common to all the people of the community. The factors of 
special benefit generally include (1) the need of drainage or wetness of the 
land, (2) the amount of drainage or protection furnished, (3) increased health¬ 
fulness, (4) increased accessibility, and (5) the use which Is being made of 
the property. 

The three general methods of determining the assessments in use are the 
percentage, classification, and the actual-value-of-the-benefits methods. The 
first two methods are said to be either too complicated or too inflexible to 
allow the fixing of equitable assessments. The third method, which estimates 
the actual value of the benefits conferred and apportions the asse.ssments ac¬ 
cordingly, is required by the statutes of about 14 States. It follows directly 
the theory of special benefits by determining the value of the benefits to accrue 
and uses the benefits as the basis for apportioning the assessments. It Is con¬ 
sidered to be much better than any other method now in use, and in addition 
is simple and readily understood. The use of this method is strongly recom¬ 
mended. 

The economics of highway grades, T, R. Aog (Icywa Engin. Expt, Bta. But 
65 (192S)t pp. 48, figfi. 37). —A tentative e(*onomic theory of liighway grades is 
presented, which Is based upon the analyses of a great amount of data bearing 
on the subject and extensive field investigations which have been in progres.s 
for three years. 

The results indicate that where the annual traffic may reach several million 
tons the actual value of the fuel saved by grade reduction may reach very 
significant sums. The value of lost time due to excessive grades is an even 
larger sum, especially where the volume of commercial vehicle traffic Is large. 

It has apparently been established that momentum grades on rural higlnvays 
are economical both from the standpoint of fuel and time, and that under 
certain circumstances less fuel will be required on a road witli an undulating 
grade line than on one with very flat grades. It is also shown that no economy 
results from the reduction of long grades of less than about 3 per cent, and 
that short grades may reach 8 per cent without adversely affecting either fuel 
consumption or average speed. An interesting fact brought out in the fuel 
consumption tests was the marked saving In fuel that results from coasting 
downhill with the motor declutched. 

Roughness as a factor in pavement life, A. T. Gou^bejck (Engin, and Con¬ 
tract,, Roads and Streets, 61 (1924), No, 2, pp. S06-S16, figs. 12). —In a contri¬ 
bution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Public Roads, the causes and effects 
of road roughness are discussed in connection with measurements of impact 
on surfaces and of the effect of impact on stress in concrete roads. Devices 
for measuring roughness are described. The results so far obtained indicate 
In general that even a seemingly smooth road surface will have appreciable 
roughness, and that the higher the speed the greater and the more frequent 
will be the impacts delivered to the surface by trucks. The rougher the road 
the greater are the Impacts. 
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lload cojistruetian in Peru, \V. K. I)ujv.N iU. S. Dept, Com,. It nr. foreign 
end Dow. ('ow. Trade Inforw. Itiit, VjH pp, 774-16*).—(Jerioral iiifoniia- 

tion oil ruad construction in Peru is presented, including data on location, 
specifications, construction, and maintenance costs, and road-making (Miiiip- 
inent. A list of nmds passable for automobiles in tbe Kepublic is imOuded. 

Uelative durability of native woods (f *. N. itepf. Affr., Forenf Serr., Foreat 
Trod. ImI). Tech, Note 77d [7,9i*?^J, pp. 2: aJxo in Fngin. and Contract., JiulldingHy 
a So. i, p. ^Od ).—'Pabular data an‘jnesented on the relative durability 

or resistance to decay of untreated \vo<»ds. 

P^xposurc* tests on colorless waterproofiiig matc^rials, L). W. Kesslek (?/. 
N. Dept. Cow. Hnr. Ntandard.n Tech not. Caper {liKiJt), pp. JJ. pis. S, figs. 
10 ).—'This papta* describes the nature (»f several colorless \vaterpr<K)fing mate¬ 
rials and presents the results of physical tests on the various tr(»atinents to 
determine their relative effectiveness and durability. Tbe greater number of 
trie materials tested consisted of paraflin. c}jina-w<»o<l oil, aluuiiiiuni soap, and 
resinous materials dissolved in light mineral solvents. These were api>lied to 
the surfaces of such porous niaferials as limestone and sandstone in order to 
reiuhr tljem impervious to moisture. The diss<»hed matter is t-arried into 
the pores 4)f the surfact*, and as tin* solvents evap(*rate a consi(li?ra.l>Ie tairtion 
of the solid matter remains in the stone, whicli tends to till (»r seal the jiores. 

The most efVec’tive wateiiirooting materials were found to ht‘ those, the 
waterproofing elements of which arc heavy petroleum <listi!lates, fatty oils, 
or insoluhle soai»s. It was found that the cffe<*tivt‘ness of any wateriu'oofnig 
ina,v he greatly influenced hy the cliaracter <d- the pores in the stone, tliosc 
Iiaving close textures heiiig more difli<-ult to watertuoof than those with large 
pores. 1'he treatments giving tin* highest waterproofing values and vvhicli 
appeared to he the most durable were those using paraflin as the wutei’- 
proofing element either abuie or In conJuncfi<m with olh(*r materials. The 
deterioration (»r loss of waterpnmfing value on materials fd this type was not 
appreciahlt‘ witldn a peri<*d of two years. 

Materials employing resinous substances as the waterproofing element were 
not durable, ami materials consisting of aqueous solutions, the jiurpose of 
which is to react chemically with stone or to act merely as water repellents, 
had only temporary effects. Separate afpieons stdnlions which react chemically 
with each other and form insoluble sul)staij<*es in the i»ores of tlie st<ine gave 
low waterproofing values and deteriorated rapidly. In general, those ma¬ 
terials which gave the highest walerjirooting values ja-oduced the greatest 
discolorations, which were proportional to the porosities of the stones. These 
discolorations decreased on exiiosure to the weather. 

Economic motor-fuel volatility, U. Bhidsell {dour. Soe, Automotire Fngin,, 
.77/ So. pp. 267-^7S, fign. il}, —In a further contribution to the sul),ject 

hy the IT. vS. Bureau of Standards (K. S. It, ‘IP, p. 887), progress data on the 
fuel investigation, including ivsults 4>htained from acceleration tests made on 
th(' road and in the lahoratory, are reporteil. The tests desiTilxMl were con¬ 
ducted primarily to determine whetlier the rates of acceleration obtainable at 
any given temperature are ilifferent for fuels of high and low volatility and 
whether, when carburetor settings are such as to give maximum aci^leration 
with each fuel, the fuel coiisunqithm under ci/nstant spccil and load conditions 
will he greater with one fuel than with the other. 

ruder all conditions very ta^arly the same rat( i»f a(‘celeration was obtained 
with the fuel of low volatility as with tlmt <»f high volatility, but under cohl 
<‘omliti<ms more of the former fuel was recpiin'd tVir iiu>ximum aireleration 
than t)f the latter. Maximum acceleratien ot^curred at tli(‘ carburetor setting 

P7o:i;i~-24-7 
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giving the maximum power at 600 r. p. m. and full throttle. The tendency was 
also noted for tlie acceleration to become greater as the temperatures were 
decreased. This was due largely to tlie greater power developed under these 
conditions, and did not imply better fuel utilization. There was an appreciable 
lag in the acceleration with a lean setting. With a rich setting the engine 
showed a greater initial acceleration, but for the full range of the engine speed 
the greatest average acceleration was obtained with the maximum power 
setting. 

Data on the design of the disk used to simulate the inertia of an automotive 
vehicle are appended. 

Stresses in a few welded and riveted tanks tested under hydrostatic 
pressure, A. H. Stang and T. W. Gbeene (U. S, Dept, Com,, Bur, Standards 
Teohnol, Paper 24$ (1923), pp, 645-666, pis, 3, ffffs, 7).—Studies to determine the 
relative merits of riveted and electric welded tanks are reported, in which four 
steel tanks 4 ft. in diameter and 10 ft. long, made of A-in. mild steel plates, 
were tested under hydrostatic pressure. Two of the tanks were butt welded, 
one was lap welded, and the fourth was of the ordinary lap riveted construc¬ 
tion. The ends of the tanks were spherical with a 4-ft. radius. 

The results of the hydrostatic tests proved rather unsatisfactory for com¬ 
paring the relative strengths of the different types because of secondary 
failures. For thin tanks the measured stresses, based upon the two dimen¬ 
sional formulas for longitudinal as well as transverse stress In the tanks, were 
found to be In close agreement with the design stresses computed by the com¬ 
mon pressure formulas, provided the former are not affected by secondary 
causes. Secondary stresses, which resulted in high stress Intensity and pro¬ 
duced failure in each case, were caused by faulty design of the attachment 
of the spherical end to the cylindrical shell, by nonconformity of the shell to 
an accurate circular section, and by discontinuities In the shell for the manhole 
and fittings. Stresses were Increased by the presence of a seam. 

Poor welding and calking were responsible for the premature failures of 
two of the tanks. It is concluded that with more careful workmanship these 
tanks can be made, having a factor of safety of two or more, for a working 
stress of 16,000 lbs. per square Inch in the plate. 

The fool-proof poultry house {Missouri Poultry Sta, Bui, 35 (1923), pp. 50, 
figs. 31). —So-called fool-proof poultry houses designe<l for Missouri conditions 
are described and Illustrated, and working drawings and bills of materials are 
included. 

Open-air range house, F. L. Knowlton (Oregon Sta, Circ, 54 (1924)> pp. 
3, pi. 1, flg, 1), —Drawings and a bill of materials for an open-air range house 
adapted for Oregon conditions are presented. 

Imholt tank and sprinkling filter studies at Plainfield Works, W. Rudolfs 
(Ahs, in Engin, Vews-Reo,, 90 (1923), No. 18, pp, 779-781). —^The progress re¬ 
sults of studies conducted by the New Jersey Experiment Stations in coopera¬ 
tion with the New Jersey State Board of Health on the chemical changes in 
sewage and on the sewage flora and fauna are reported. 

It has been found that very few fungi and algae occur In the Imhoff tank. 
The protosBoa apparently increase in number with increasing depth, and as a 
rule the scum formed in the vents of the tank does not contain protozoa at alb 
It is noted that the numbers of flagellates and dilates in the influent are 
ordinarily the same as those In the effluent. 

The data show further that the more abundant bacteria in Imhoff tanks 
are those which attack tlie most easily digested protein material. These 
bacteria were always preset ev^ in the highest dilutions used, and their 
numbers apparently bore some relation to the character of the protein molecule. 
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This seemed to be indicated by the fact that l)acteria which produce sulphids 
from soluble proteins are less prevalent than bacteria whir'h produce ammonia 
from the same substances. It Is noted that nitrogen is oxidized to the nitrate 
form, while at the same time organisms are present which reduce nitrates to 
nitrites and finaUy to ammonia. This latter group was found to be in ascend¬ 
ance in the! Imhoff tank. In addition to the group.s of bacteria mentioned 
otlier organisms were found which included (1) bacteria producing sulphids 
from inorganic sulphates, (2) bacteria oxidizing thiosulphate to free sulphur 
and sulphates, (8) bacteria which digest crellulose, and (4) bacteria wliich 
split fats. 

Reaction studies showed that in nearly every case the scum in an Imhoff 
tank Is decidedly less alkaline than the influemt, and in nearly all cases less 
alkaline than the preliminary sludge, ranging in reaction from pll 6.8 to 
7.6. Bacterial action was found fo cause considerable production of carbon 
dioxid. At the same time the sulphur organisms producing hydrogen sulpliid 
and the sulphates present or produced by bacteria <;ause a reduction of al¬ 
kalinity of the material. This is taken to indicate the reason why the liquid 
layer is usually slightly less alkaline or sometimes neutral as compared with 
the iulluent. Foaming is considered to l)e the result of gas production, and 
while organisms producing large quantities of gas may be beneficial they can 
be tile cause of tlie poor operation of a tank. Tlie total absence of oxygen 
and hydrogen in Imhoff tanks is considered aspeeially noteworthy. 

Studies on sprinkling filters showed that the slimy film wliich acciimulat.(‘S 
on the stones of .«q>rinkling filter beds plays a very important part in the jmriti- 
cation of the sewage which passes through the filter. This film is composed 
largely of a host of bacteria, a great variety of mi(TOs<.*oi)ic aninnils, and <k*- 
casionally an abundance of fungi. The film on the surface is characterized by 
the great predominance of algae, which are not present in great variety but 
are extremely abundant in quantity. A.s tl»e fungi disappear there are in¬ 
creasing amounts of filamentous bacteria and protozoa which help to hold the 
film together. It is emphasized tliat it Is the living aggregate of associated 
organisms constituting the film rather than any simple type of creature which 
is significant for the purification of the sewage. It is noted that nitration 
increases rapidly after sloughing, and that when the film around tlie stones 
becomes thicker nitration decreases. With the disappearance of protozoa in 
the natural film nitrification improves. 

EUEAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 

A study of farm organization in southwestern Minnesota, G. A. Pond 
and J. W. Tapp (Minnesota 8ta, Bui, 205 (1923), pp, 9--135, figs, SO),—A study 
conducted in Cottonwood and Jackson Counties, Minu., cooperatively by the 
station and the Bureau of Agricultural Kconomlcs, U. S. D. A., is summarized 
here* Data with regard to the amounts and distribution of labor and mate¬ 
rials used in the production of the different crops and classes of livestock 
on the farms contributing data and of the miscellaneous work incident to the 
operation of the farms were seemred by the complete cost route method on 
24 farms in the vicinity of Windom, beginning in March, 1920, and continuing 
into 1922, Altogether 65 complete farm records were obtained, 36 different 
farms being included. 

Part 1 of the discussion gives an account of the development of the agri¬ 
culture of the area from the time of settlement. 

Part 2 is a detailed statement and analysis of the data. The wide variations 
in the amount of labor put on crops, together with the variations In the amount 
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of feed used in the production of livestock and livestock prrKiucts by individual 
farmers, are brought out. The si)eed and efficiency with which field operations 
can be performed are said to depend up<m the size and type of the Implement 
and the power unit, the size and shape of fields, the intensity of cultivation, 
the condition of the soil or crop upon wldch the work is being done, 1i)e 
practice tVdlowed in i>erforndng the oi^erathuis, and the managerial ability 
of the operator. It is noted that the miscellaneous man and horse lalx)r about 
the farm may consume too much of the available Ialw>r or nniy not be applied 
]>roperly. On 22 farms under study Ihe miscellaneous work (‘onsuniiHl from 5.2 
to 25.1 per cent of the total man labor expended and from 2 to 15.9 per cent 
of the total horse labor. 

Part 8 sets forth the principles underlying the projK'r combination of enter¬ 
prises and their adjustment to clianging ec*onomic conditions and to local con¬ 
ditions on particular farms. Illustrations are given of methculs of making the 
choice and adjustment of enterprises. Two reorganization plans are i)n‘sented 
for a typical farm. In the first plan, the a<Teage of oats, barley, and rye is 
r(Hluced, while that of <‘orn and bay is increased. With the same yields of 
croi)S and livest(K*k a new financial balance is struck, indicating increasfnl net 
returns efpial to .1?2(12 for the farm year. The intlueiice of pri(*e changes on the 
choice between beef and dairy cattle is brought out by example. A second 
plan indicates that by renting additional land and expanding his prcMluction 
this farmer’s net income could be lncrease<l by without liiring any addi¬ 
tional labor except during corn husking. The se<n»nd plan is intended to show 
the effect of increased livestock production on the income as well as th.at of 
shifts and expansion in production. 

The one-man ten-acre poultry demonstration farm, T. W. Xoi.and (Mia- 
aauri Poultry tilo, Hiil. SI f p;>. SS, pi, i, fiys, 17 ).—This farm is operated 

along practical commercial lines as a demonstration of the location, buildings, 
equipment, strains, and feeding practices, which (jontribute to financial success 
in an enterprise of this size. Bills of material for the bouses are given. 

The labor expenditure and the livestock kept on peasant farms in the 
Province of Brandenburg, Fknsch {Landtr. Jahrh,, 59 (tOiiS), No, i, pp. 121- 
lIiD .—Ihita were collected in 1922 from over I,(KK) farm businesses In IS re¬ 
gions of Brandenburg. Betunis showing the labor exi)ended and the livestock 
kept on farms in numerous size groups having average soil and an average 
prorwu-tion of land in pasture or grass are tabulated. 

Security of tenure for allotment holders, PI L. Mitcheli. {Jour. Min. Ayr. 
[(it. ISrit.], SO (1925), No. 8, pp. 726-7S2). —Examples of c(H)p(Tutive effort are 
described, illustrating a variety of detail in the schemes for land imrcbase for 
allotments in Plngland. 

Foreign labor in German agriculture and the question of substituting 
for it, G. Giioss (Landiv. Jahrh., 59 No. /, pp. 1--6S ).—^The adoption of 

intensive agricultural methods in Germany and esjiecially the introduction 
of potatoes and sugar beets is shown to have cau.sed an increased labor dertnind. 
The efforts of the German Central Labor Office to license foreign workers are 
set forth. The need for transient labor, wldch had been largely recruited from 
neighboring States, was met during the war to a considerable extent by the 
employment of prisoners of war. War conditions and the German revolu¬ 
tion resulted in a loss of laborers, although not all of the prisoners and 
foreigners returned to their homes. State intervention iiecnme ne(‘essary, and 
farm labor committees were established. 

A^arious regulations which were promulgated in 11^21 and 1922 are set forth 
in detail. Housing provisions In i-egions where sugar beets and potatoes 
are the predominating crop and the effe(*t of h<»using on the permanency of 
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the labor supply are described, and a study is made of the forei^rn and seasonal 
labor used accovdlnij: to the siy.e of hoidin^^ and type of fanning. Kecom- 
mendations are made with reference to the lictaising promiiire which should 
be put into practice and the means which would encourage the establishment 
of urban workers in the rural districts. 

Annual report of the Winnipeg; Grain Exchange, 1922 (U'Orai/yCf/ iirmn 
Kxoh. Ann, Rpt. iff. (1922), pp. J4A-(^0-lSl), — This report presents ciirreut in¬ 
formation in continuation of that previously noted (10. S. H., 47, p. 04). 

Emergency commission to promote a permanent system of self-sup¬ 
porting agriculture (f \ S, k^cnate, (iH. Conp., 1. Ncs.n.. Com. Apr, and ForcHtnj, 
livnnnpH on S, 1697, J92^, pp, fip^i. .}).—Statements, submitted by tlie 

presidents of agricultural colleges in the Northwest and by practical farmers 
ajid others in hearings lield in .lamiary, V.)*J4, on a Senate bill to laovide 
for an (anergency comiiiissioii to promote a t>erm}iijeid system of self-.su[»port- 
iiig agriculture in regions adversely alTeoled by tiie stimulation of wh(‘at j>ro- 
duct ion during the war and aggravat(‘d by many years of small yields and liigb 
fjrodudioTi ('osts of wheat, are published here. They pertain to the economic 
and iinaiicial position of tJie wheat farmer in the Northwest. 

A large estate in Egypt in the third century IJ. C., M. Uostovtzki f ( Wi.s. 
I nir. Studies Social Sci. a ml Hist. No. 6* (1922), pp, XA-^00, pU. — Greek 
papyri tecently discovered at Kluarabet el iierza in the Fayiim are described 
and interpreted in this study. They consisted largely of letters from the 
archives of one Zenon, a Cariau Greek and an agent of Apollonius, the manager 
of economic affairs for King i^tolemy 11 Philadel])hus. An account is given 
of the career of this man who, after having been business manager for 
AiK)llonius, later went to (he Fayum to take complete charge of (he latter’s 
large estate at ldiilad<‘lphla. A detailed investigation of the d4>euinents reveals 
the nature of ids activities as local public miministrator, collector of taxes and 
a.ssessments, official in charge of the maintenance of dikes ami cajjals, and 
manager of crops, vineyards, orchards, and livesttak enterprises. 

This study is said to furnish a key to the position of Greeks in Egypt at 
this period and the attitude of the Ftolemies toward lliem and especially 
toward the settlement of the Greek <ir lialf-Gr<‘ek mercenary soldiery of tli? 
Ptolemaic armies on the land. The village of Phiiadeli>hia is known to have 
been one of tliose which were founded under the second ITolemy as the result 
of his work of drainage aiul irrigjition in the marshes and .sandy land on the 
shores of Luke Moeris. 

Agriculture and dairying in the world’s tMonoiiiic equilibrium, B. M. 

Andkuson, .IK. (Econ. World, n. svr,, 26 {192S), No, 16, pp. 6dH-610 ).— This is an 
address delivered before the World’s Dairy Gongress, noted editorially (K. S. R., 
41), p. (504). 

Statistics of exports and imports of dairy products and the gross value of 
farm products are iiresented and interpreted to .sliow that llie gross value of 
(iairy products iu agriculture is very large and is a source of current cash 
income. It is considered tliat within certain limits, set principally by the labor 
situation, an expansion of the dairy industry and the further development 
of a iionie demand for dairy products are advisable. 

The elements of nontechnical rural economy, K Vmkhkucjii (ERnients 
d'EconanUe Rurale NonHechnipue. [ Eon rain]: tiocrcuhimd Uclpc. 1922, pp, 
A:A7/-f-575).—A treatise is presented in which economic, social, legal, and 
political phases of agriculture are (lis<*ussed. with pariicular reference to 
conditions in Belgium and neighboring countries before 11>14, These questions 
are treated in four sections dealing wdth the arable land in lielgium and the 
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manner in which it is operated, the i)easant farmer, the agricultural laborer, 
and intervention by the State, the province, and the community in favor of 
agriculture, livestock, and related industries. 

The town v. the countryside, S. L. IJbnsusan (London: P. S. King d Son, 
Ltd., 1923, pp. 23 ).—The case is presented for the need of harmony among 
landlords, farmers, and farm workers in Great Britain and of concerted action 
to insure an adequate, independent food supply for the nation. 

Agriculture and the situation of agricultural laborers in Finland 
(lyAgriculture et la Situation des Ouvriern Agncolea en Pinlande. Helsing¬ 
fors: Min. Affaires Sooiales Pinlande, 1923, pp. 55, pi. 1, figs. 14 ).—An interpre¬ 
tation of statistical information is offered here, covering the conditions of 
agriculture in Finland, the occupational constitution of the population, the 
size of agricultural holdings, agricultural production, cooperatives, the classes 
and condition, working hours and wages of workers, and housing provisions. 

Ireland: Its agricultural, industrial, and commercial resources, F. A. 
Ohbiktoph (U. S. Dept. Com., Bur. Foreign and Dom. Com., Trade Inform. Bui. 
188 (1924), pp. 11-\'44)- —Several pages of this report are devoted to the sub¬ 
ject of agriculture, setting forth briefly the area under cultivation and crop 
production in Ireland, factors influencing Irish farming, ilie number of small 
and medium sized farms, dairying, the livestock industry, bacon curing in the 
Irish Free State and in Northern Ireland, and agricultural cooperation. 

The rural economy of Japan, D. H. Buchanan (Quart. Jour. Econ., 31 
(1923), Ko. 4i PP‘ 545-51 ^).—^Thls article covers briefly the agricultural re¬ 
sources of Japan, the extent of ownersliip and tenancy, the highly intensive 
cultivation p?*actlced, rural incomes and standards of living, social conditions, 
and the relations of landlords and tenants. 

The social aspects of rural life and farm tenantry in Cedar County, 
Iowa, G. H. VoN Tungbln, E. L. Kirkpatbick, C. Ji. Hoffeb, and J. F. Thaden 
(Iowa Sta. Bui. 211 (1923), pp. 453-494* fws. 19).—K detailed study was made 
in the summer of 1020 covering 400 farms and farm families in the northwest 
corner of Cedar County, Iowa, including four townships and i)art of tl\e fifth, 
exclusive of the incorporated towns of Stanwood and Mechanicsville, the 
station and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A., cooperating. 
An analysis was made of the population and of the economic, educational, 
religious, and social conditions found on these farms and among these farm 
families. 

As a whole, this is a predominantly native American community. Of the 
188 owner operators, 17 have farms <»f 320 acres or more, althoiigli most of 
the farms include between 100 and 200 acres. Two hundred and thirty-seven 
or 59.2 per cent of the farms are operated by owners and “ owners addi¬ 
tional ” (owner operators of rented land In addition to their own). 

With reference to the education of the farmers, it was found that 73 per 
cent of 39X farmers quit school in tlie grades, 23 i)er cent in high school, and 
4 per cent in college. Of 354 farmers’ wives, 62 per cent quit school in the 
grades, 33 per cent in high school, and 5 per cent in college. The towns of 
Stanwood and Mechanicsville each afford a consolidated school, and there is 
another at Tipton attended by all the pupils from Red Oak township whose 
homes are not included in the Stanwood district. There are ten l-room schools 
in the area and one centralized school made up of four rural schools. 

Tlie outstanding feature of the religious life in the area is the work of 
four churches under the direction of a minister in Red Oak Grove and his 
staff. These form an experiment and demonstration field fostered jointly by 
the local communities and the Presbyterian Church Board as a means of deter¬ 
mining wdiat can be done through the rural church in farming communities 
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under the direction of a well-trained, understanding, and sympathetic lead¬ 
ership. 

Information is given in detail with reference to the distances to scliwls^ 
trading centers, and churches; membership in organizations, chiefly lodges; 
liealth conditions; conditions of the home and farmstead; the work of farm 
women outside of the house; hired labor; and the interrelation and interde¬ 
pendence of the trade centers and open country surrounding them. 

A social study of Kavalli County, Mont., W. H. Baumoautel {Montana 
Sia, Bui 160 {1923), pp, 32, figs. 17).—^This is the first of a series of studies in 
rural community organization which is being carried on by the station and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A. The three parts of the 
bulletin prestmt, respectively, the physical features and a brief history of the 
county; an account of institutions, such as the school districts and voting 
precincts wliich are county-wide in scope; and deductions and suggestions 
which may assist in promoting the efficiency of the various institutions and 
in correlating them with effective community organizaton. 

A tliousand farm homos in Nebraska, J. O. Kankin {Jour. Rural Ed., 3 
{1923), No. 4, pp. 155-162; 3 {1924), PP- ^17-g^5).->This address before 

the Sixth Annual Conference of the American Country Life Association, 1923,. 
is based upon survey data noted earlier (E. S. R., 49, p. 595; 50, p. 290). 

Proceedings of the Fifth National Country Life Conference {Natl. Couti- 
try Life Conf. Proc., 5 {1922), pp. VJ 1+212, pis. 2). —This conference at Colum¬ 
bia University in 1922 was devoted to the topic of country community educa¬ 
tion. The papers embodied in this report are as follows: President’s Address: 
The Education of the Rural People, by K. Jm Butterfield; Handicaps of the 
Rural Child, by O. G. Brim; Removing the Handicaps of the Rural Child, by 

L. L. Driver; National Responsibilities for the Improvement of Rural Educa¬ 
tion, by W. C. Bagley; The Public School a Center for Rural Community Edu¬ 
cation, by R. Root; Economic Education of the Farmer, by A. Sapiro; The 
Rural Press as an Educational Agency, by C. O. Taylor (E. S. R., 48, p. 
792) ; Principles and Achievements in Adult Education under the Smith-Lever 
Act, by 0. B. Smith; Social Education of the Farm Population, by J. L. 
Gilliu; Progress in the Study of Rural Social Problems, by C. J. Galpin; City 
and Country, by J. B. Reynolds; National Prosperity and Country Life, by S. L. 
Cromwell; Rural India, by D. Swamidoss; TPhe International Country Life 
Movement, by K. L. Butterfield; The Educational Function of the Country 
Church, by P. L. Vogt; Symposium: Educational Programs of Ethical and 
Religious Organizations in Country Oominunities—For the National Catholic 
Welfare Council by A. C. Monahan, Religious Education in the Rural Church 
School by E. deS. Brunner (E. S. R., 51), p. 794), The Young Women’s Christian 
Association and Rural Communities by H. Roelofs, For Jewi.sh Women on 
the Farms by A. Greenwald, How X. M. C. A. Work Stimulates Educational 
Programs for Rural Communities by G. C. Hendry, and Scouting as an Ethical 
and Religious Program by G. J. Fisher; Rural Municipalities of Tomorrow, 
by R. S. Childs; The Rural Social Sciences and Rural Community Progress, 
by B. L. Melvin; The Professional Training of Rural Leaders, by E. L. Mor¬ 
gan; Developing Rural Leadership through Play and Recreation, by J. F. 
Smith; The Educational Value of Improved JVIeans of Communication, by J. 

M. Gillette; The Educational Values of Democratic Community Organizations, 
by N. T. Frame; Present Status and Tendencies in Rural Community Organi¬ 
zation, by W. Burr; and Inteniational Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy, 
by C. B. Ware. The appendix contains a brief note with regard to the edu¬ 
cational needs of the American farm woman, by F. E. Ward. 
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rAnnual report of the Jewisili A|?riculturul Society, Inc., for the year 
1023 ], (r. Davidson {Jetrish Aftr. ^v>c. Ann. Rpi. J92S, pp. 59 ).—This continues 
the series of reports previously noted (E. S- U., 48, p. 801K 

Cooperati%^e marketing by sinall producers (•/owr. Af/r. [(H. SO 

{1923). No. 9, pp. 83SS44)- —Suffjrestions are nuule as to the study of the 
market, collection and delivery, methods of sale, and ways and means for 
marketinj? on the part of associations of producers. Note is made by way 
of illustration of the hcijinnlni^s and pro^rt'ss of a marketing society formed 
by the women’s institute .d v^riccietb, Wales. 

Ilcport of the C^eiitral Union of Agricultural Cooperative Societies of 
Prague, 1922 (K/zror. Ziir. Vniredni Jvdnoty Hospodiir. Dniester Pvaze 
(Compt. Rend. I'nion Cent. Coop. Apr* Prapne). 1922. pp. 79). —A progress and 
financial report is given with tabiilateil statistics for a i)eriod of years. Siiin- 
inarles are given in Euglisli, French, and (lernian. 

The cooperative iiioveinent in India, V. Mukhkiui {Calcultn: Thncker. 
Spink rf' Co,. 1923, S. €(L, rev. and enl.. pp. ff]-h»~-p-f46*8-i-L.irAX).—A general 
review of cooperative credit S(3cictit^ and a survey of the beginnings (xf coojM*ra- 
tion in India and partiiadarly of agricultural credit societies an^ given. 
Various types of organizations are describcHl in detail, iiie text is given of 
the Cooperative Societies Act of 1P12. Appendixes pn^wnt statistics ami special 
reixorts, and a selected bibliography is achknl. 

Crops and Markets (C. S. Dept. Affr.. Crops und Markets, / {/921fK Vo^i. 5. 
pp. 55-^0: 0. pp. 7, pp. tn-112: 8, pp. nS’-t28. ftp. 7).—Current abstracts 

of market information, notes on the position in the market of important classes 
of agricultural commodities, tabulations of the weekly receipts and prices with 
summaries and comparisons, and brief notes presenting outstanding features 
of the market situation are presented in these numliers. .Miscellaneous foreign 
crops and market notes are included. 

Monthly Supplement to Crops and Mai‘kt‘ts ((\ S. Ihpt. At/r., Crops and 
Markeifi, 1 {1924)^ 2 , pp. 47-<SO, .)).— -Tlus number is devoted largely to 

statistics of nuinbers and prices of livestock and livestock products, ])r(\senting 
tabulated reports (»n the number and value of livestock on farms in .laniiary, 
1922-1024, by States, also monthly farm prices, 1919-1924, of 18 commodities, 
most of which are livestock or livestock priaUicts; a n>p<»rl of the livestock 
an,d meat situation. December, 1928; re<’eipts and disposition of livestock at 
public .stockyards for .lunuary; and cold storage holdings as of February 1. 

The ciin’eiit farm price tables, lieginniiig with January ir>, 1924, i»resent 
estimates of prices on the fifteenth of eacli inontli. Numerous tluid and pi’e- 
pared milk reports, statistics of carload slnpments of fruits and vegetables, 
grain and seed receipts and stocks, and other information are givTii. Recent 
conferences on grain and cotton I’eixorts are briefiy noted. 

[Statistics of agriculture in the South] (In IV tie Hook of Son them Prop- 
resfi. i923. Holt'more: Manfra. Her.. 1923. pp. —Statistics have been 

compiled showing the extent and value of farm property and the production 
and value of farm crops In the Southern States In recent years, with com¬ 
parisons. 

Wisconsin agricultural statistics for 1921.--—Annual crop and live¬ 
stock review, J. A. I{e< kku (IVtX Dept. Apr. Uul. 4^ [t922\. pp. 72. flp. 1). — 
This annual* report supplements the one previously noted ( E. S. 11., 49, p. 095) 
by adding statistics for the later year. 

The census of Rrazll of September 1, 1920*—111, Agriculture, Ik Cab- 
VALHoz {Reeensvamvnto do lirazil Realizado etn 1 dv Setembro de 1920^ — 111^ 
Aprleutinra. Rio de daneiro: Min. Apr., Indues, a Com.. Dir. (ieral Rstatia.. 1928^ 
pp. LXXN VII+512. pl8. 26 ).— This report with taixiilated census statistics 
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shows the total area and the area and value of farm proi>erty, the classification 
and nationality of proprietors, systems of rural improvement, and the livestock 
on farms In Brasil, as of 1920. 

[Synopses of agricultural statistics for Chile, 1019 to 1921] iOfic, Cent, 
JJsiadls,, EntadlH, Chile, VJVJ, pp. 76-iU: 19i>0, pp. ; W21, pp, 76*^ 

—These sections of annual reimrts present briefs <»f agricultural and live¬ 
stock statistics. 

(Agricultural statistics for Belgium] (Ann. bitalis. Belt), el Conpo Heltje, 
Jfl pp. 171-177 ).—Statistics are continuotl iih»ng the limjs previously 

noted (E. S. R., 48, p. 495) by a<lding data for 1920 and 1921. 

The Austrian food supply problem, A. Dt’kig et al. (/>«>? Os^terreichlsehe 
}:rniihrunffi<prohlvm. Vienna: linndcHinm. Volkf<eni(ihr.,l*J2U pt.l,pp. f/1+307, 
////X. 6: 1922, ptM. 2, pp. 2(n)^2Hr), fipx. 2: 2, pp. 2t>7-20Jt. fid. 1: '/. PP- aOo-fC/d Pv- 
J ).—An attempt is made to present a cmaialation of the available statistical 
material from official sources and s]>o<*ial oflicial impiiries for this purpose 
with reference to the t>roh]ems of food prwlucfion in the former Austro-Hun¬ 
garian Moiiarcliy, its <*oniponeiit States, ami especially old Austria before and 
(luring tlie war, as well as for tlie Republic* of Austria up to the end of 1920. 
(’hapters are devoted si)eciticalJy to grain, legumes, livestock and meat ani¬ 
mals, f(KMling stud's, sugar, btsia* and malt, alc(»hol and yeast, fats, eggs, fisli, 
l) 0 tat(»os, fruit and vegetables, and salt, 

Aiiniinl report of agricultural statistics [for Hsthoiiia], A. Rulj.erits 
i h^'iik, *S7c//,s., IJcstl Polhan. Static. An.star. (Ann. Apr. IJntonir), 

1 (1922), pp. A'l7+27<l, ppx. 12 ).—Sections of this official annual r<‘port pre¬ 
sent statistics of area, landholding and agrarian reform, the area cultivated, 
crop (‘omlitions and yields, fertilizers used, and numbers of livestock, to¬ 
gether with information with regard t<» livestock diseases, tlie function of the 
abattoirs, (*ooperative dairies and other sodeties, wages of agricultural labor- 
(U’s, and the price of agricultural prmlucts and livestock in Estlumia, prin¬ 
cipally for Mie years 1921 and 1922. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

IVoceediugs of the thii'ty-sevcnth annual convention of the Association 
of Laud-Graut CollegeH (ds,voc. BandAlrant Cojx. f^roc.. 27 (1922). pp. ///>// 1 .— 
The usual lists, committc(* reports, and miiiiitos (d' sessions are embodied in 
this volnme of proceedings of the convention at (’liicago. 111., November 13-15, 
1923, which lias been discusssed editorially (K. S. R., 49. p. 7t)l). A selected 
list of references on scientific and techui«*al writing, ]>repared by ^l. L. 
(leri(!ke, is ju’eseiited. The following are tiie addresses and papers; Matter, 
Man,, and the Morning Star, by H. Edwards; Tlie Earm Home, by H. Work ; 
Fundamental or Guiding rriiudjiles of Flassroom Instruction, by l'\ I\l. Mc- 
Murry,* Appreciation i>f the Work of Dr. A. (\ True, l>y 11. Edwards; The 
Department anti the Colleges, by H. C. Waliace; The Contrilnition of 
l.tand-graiit Colleges to Liberal Culture, by A. R. IIUI; Engineering Education 
iu the Land-grant C-olleges. by W. M. Riggs; The Ihirnell Rill, by V. s. Tur- 
nell; The Content of a Liberal Education, by D. S. Kimball; The American 
University Union, by G, K. McL<miii ; (^orreJatiiui of lOdiicational Forces, l)y 
V. U. Mann; The Reserve Officers' Training Corps, l)y U. 1. Rees; address of 
E. Davenport; address of W. (). Tlminpsim; The International Institute of 
Agriculture, by F. R.- Mumford; How Shall We Deteruioie tiic (Tirriciilum 
Rest Suited to Meet the Needs of Agricultural Students? b^ A. Vivian; Oppor¬ 
tunity of Adiniulstrators to Influence Class lustructiou, l)y F. M. McMurry; 
The Status of V'ocatiouul Teacher Training in Land-grant Ccdleges, by C'. H. 
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Lane; The EOle of Kconomics in the Training of Agricultural Students, by B. H* 
Hibbard; Economics in the Agricultural Course, by H. 0. Taylor; The Eela- 
tion of Farmers’ Organizations to Agi*icultural Colleges, by O. E. Bradfute; 
Eelation of the Agricultural College to Agricultural Organizations, by E. A. 
Pearson; The Development of an Informational Service for Experiment Sta¬ 
tions, by A. W. Hopkins and F. B. Linfleld; Experiment Station Problems In 
the Utilization of Uncultivated Lands, by S. B. Doten and C. A. Willson; 
Eegional Conventions and Eegional Cooperation in Projects of Experiment 
Station Workers, by D. T. Gray and J. G. Llpman; The Administration of 
Agricultural Eesearch, by E, W. Allen; The Place of the Junior Demon¬ 
strator in the Extension Program, by C. G. Burr and M. E. Sheridan; Local 
Leadership—Its Discovery, Training, and Functioning in Communities, by 

D. S. Myer and J. S. McKimmon; Some Unsolved Problems In Extension Work, 
by A. C. True; Factors to be Considered in Development of a State Program 
of Agricultural Improvement from the Economic Standpoint, by F. W. Peck; 
Factors to be Gousidereci in the Development of a State Program of Agricul¬ 
tural Improvement from the Sociological Standpoint, by C. E. Lively; Corre¬ 
lating the Forces of the Agricultural Colleges in Carrying Out a Program of 
Agricultural Improvement, by A. E. Mann; The University and the Engineer, 
by P. J. Anderson; Cooperation of Land-grant Colleges in Highway Eesearch, 
by A. Marston; Freshman AVeek at University of Maine, by H. S. Boardman; 
Impressions of Technical Colleges and Universities in Great Britain, by 

E. L. Sackett; Educational Waste, by P, H. Sibley; A Study of the Discard, 
by J. W. Votey; What Answer Shall the Engineering College Make to the 
New Demands Made of Its Graduates? by E. L. Wales; Personnel Work as 
Applied to a College of Engineering, by A, A, Potter; The Amount and Na¬ 
ture of Shop Work, by F. C. Bolton; Financial Problems in Home Economics, 
by M, L. Matthews; Organization Problems in Home Economics, by E. P. 
Ghace; Internal Home Economics Eelationships, by A. L. Marlatt; Problems of 
Eesearch in Home Economics, by L. Stanley; and Home Economics Extension 
Work, by F, M. Thurston. 

Addresses and proceedings of the sixty-first annual meeting of the Na¬ 
tional Education Association, held at Oakland-San Francisco, Calif., July 
1—6, 1923 (Natl, Ed. Amoc, U. 8. Addresses and Froc., 61 (1923), pp. 
xn+1068t figs. 11). —This volume embodies the proceedings of the general ses¬ 
sions, reports of committees, and addresses before both the Cleveland and 
San Francisco meetings of the National Council of Education as well as of 
the numerous departments of the National Education Association, and gives 
lists of officers and committees, reports of business sessions, and other matters. 

Criteria for a State program for the preparation of agricultural teach¬ 
ers, 0. E. Myebs (Yoeat. Ed. Mag., 2 (1924), PP> 44(>-448 )-— The first part 
of this paper deals with the results of a questionnaire upon the organization 
of the institutions offering courses In agricultural education, which was sent 
to 25 deans of agricultural colleges and 25 deans of collies of education. A 
rather general agreement as to the training of agricultural teachers Jointly 
by the agricultural college and the college of education was found. The vote 
was definitely in favor of the college of education designating the courses 
required for certification. It seemed to be agreed also that the Instructors, 
offering professionalized courses should he Jointly employed and hold seats in 
both faculties. The only question not receiving a decisive vote was as to 
Whether or not the college of education should subsidize the agricultural de¬ 
partments carrying instructors offering professionalized courses. 

In the second part of his paper the author is concerned with the setting up 
of criteria for the training of agricultural teachers as these criteria may affect 
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corriciilura, certification, college teachers, and the organization and administra¬ 
tion of college departments. 

“Professionalizt^d subject-matter courses,” S. Dickinson {Vocal. Ed. 
Maf/.y 2 No. d, pp. 450-454), —^l^his is a discussion of the above paper, 

confined particularly to the proposals regarding the curriculum, especially in 
('onnection witli the so-called ** professionalized subject-matter courses.'* Three 
propositions are defended, namely, that there should be no differentiation of 
subject-matter courses for those teachers who are preparing to teach, that the 
use of proper methods of teaching by the Instructor in collegiate subject mat¬ 
ter should be emphasized, and that the prospective teacher should be prepared 
in methods directly in two courses: Special methods of teaching agriculture 
in the high school and practice teaching. 

Further discussion of the same paper is contributed by L. K. Cook and T. H. 
Eaton. 

Curriculum construction, W. W. Charters {New York: Macmillan Co,, 
.1928, pp. XJI+S52), —The aim of this volume is the collection and interpreta¬ 
tion of pioneer studies and that whole body of knowledge which has been 
derived as a resuit of criticism.s of existing curriculum from the functional 
point of view. It is attempted to determine, analyze, and arrange in the order 
of their relative importance the ideals and activities which constitute the major 
objectives of education. The project as curriculum content is discussed in 
detail, the term project being used in the sense of a problematic act carried 
to completion In its natural setting. 

A number of studies in specific school subjects which have been conducted 
in the effort to determine functionally the proper curriculum content are cited 
and discussed. One chapter Is devoted to such studies as have been made in 
the field of vocational education. An unpublished study‘of the construction 
of a project curriculum in sheep husbandry by J. H. Greene is presented. 

A State policy in extension teaching (A. Y, Agr. Col, {Cornell) Ann, Rpt,, 
56' {1923)y pp, 02-65), —The memorandum of understanding concerning exteiS- 
sion activities between the New York State Department of Education and the 
State schools of agriculture and the State College of Agriculture and county 
farm and home bureau associations in counties in which State schools are 
located is given in full. After declaring that the State should not enter upon 
the i)olicy of attaching extension s|)ecialists to the separate State schools of 
agriculture, it provides for participation on the i)art of such schools by their 
resident teachers in the (extension activities of the c(muties adjacent to the 
scliools and links these schools much more intimately and helpfully with the 
extension organization and program than they have been linked hitherto. 

Science remaking the world, edited by O. W. Cai^dwell and E. E. Sjx)Sson 
{Garden Cityy N. Y,: DouhledaPy Page d Co., 1923^ pp. X11^292y pU, 16, figs, 
14), —This volume is composed of 1(5 lectures constituting a course in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, presented during the summer of 1922. They 
are especially designed to assist the teachers in courses of general science or 
the si)ecial sciences by bringing textbooks up to date and suggesting possible 
occupations to young people. Tim lectures are as follows: Achievements and 
Obligations of Modern Science, and Louis Pasteur and Lengthened Human Life, 
both by O. W. Caldwell; Gasoline ns a World I*ower, and The Influence of 
Coal Tar on Civilization, both by E. E. Slosson; Electrons and How We Use 
Them, by J. Mills; An Investigation on Epidemic Influenza, by P. K. Olitsky 
and P. L. Gates; Our Present Knowledge of Tuberculosis, by L. R. Williams; 
International Public Health, by G. E. Vincent; Educational Value of Modern 
Botanical Gardens, by G. T. Moore; The Meaning of Evolution, by J. M. Coul¬ 
ter; Our Fight Against Insects, by L. O. Howard; Insect Sociology, by V. 
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Kellogg; How the Forests Feed the Fh)uds, by K. Zoii; Tlie Modern Potato 
Problem, by C, (). Ap[)leniau: ( 'heiihstry and Economy of Food, by H. C. Sher¬ 
man; and Our Daily Bread and Vitamins, by W, H, Eddy, 

Job lesson units for selected truck and fruit crops adapted to southern 
conditions, F. A. MKKRinL (Fed, Ud. Yocat. Ed, Bui, 91 (1924), PP* V7i+J8).— 
The suggestions to teacliers for organizing instruction on the basis of job 
analyses of crop production presented in these pages have been prepared with 
the needs of teachers in part-time schools and of teacher trainers specifically 
in mind. The crops treated are those adapted to the southern climate and to 
southern farming conditions. Only such crops have l)een included for study 
us are (»f some commercial importance to southern truck and fruit growers. 
Sourc'es of information are listed, and siiggestious are made concerning methods 
of procedure both in the sciioolroom and in the field. Illustrative material to 
be used in presenting the subject is noted. 

The dietary of health and disease, 0. I. Thomas {Bhiludelphiu: Lm d 
Fcbiger, 1923, pp. XyiU-\-17-210, pis. 2, fipH. 5).“-Tliis is a textbook on food 
chemistry and food preparation for use in schools of nursing and departments 
of home economics. 

Fanil accounting, K. L. Cukkib:u, N. J. Lknnks. and A. S. Mkiirux ( Vcir 
York: Munmllan Co„ IWp pp. IX+2H7\ fiffn. 3).—X text for an introductory 
course in farm accounting in high schools or agricultural colleges is presented 
in five parts covering inventory and financial statement, fimiiicial acc'ounts, cost 
accounting, sjiecial problems and special re(*or(ls, and laboratory work in cost 
accounting, respectively. Exercises, topics for discussion, and projects are 
abundant ly suggested. 

MISCEILANEOUS, 

Thirty-sixth Annual Report of Maryland Station, 1P23, H. .1. PArriaisON 
{Maryland Sta. Bpt, 1923, pp, A’'A7y-f^’^^ figs. 12), —This (Dutains the organiza¬ 
tion list, a report by the director on the work and puhli(‘ations of tlie station, 
u financial statement for the fiwal year ended .June 30, J023, and reprints 
Bulletins 251-255, i)reviously noted. 

Th(^ research activities: The agricultural experiment station at Ithaca, 

A. U. Mann {N. Ayr. Vol. ((loDiell) Ann. Rpt., 30 (1923), pp. 2/Mb*)•‘—These 
I)ages apparently constitute the thirty-sixth annual i*(‘port of the station, in¬ 
cluding a summary of its work and publications. 

The preparation of reports, K. P. Baker (Noio York: Ronald PresH Co., 
1924, PP* XV+40K, pgs. This volume lias been pi-ejiartMl lo meet tlie need 
for a systematic analysis of the principles underlying tlie iireparation of re])orts 
along engineering, scientific;, and administrative lines, and is designed primarily 
for use ill c?olleges of engineering, architecture, mining, agricultur(^ forestry, 
and business administration. Four of the twenty cdiapters deal specifically 
with experimental research reports, and a fifth with theoretical and descrip¬ 
tive researc'h reports. The book is iirepared paiticularly from the point of 
view of engiiiKU'ing. drawing most of its illustrations and exam]>les from that 
field, but is of general application along the llnc*s indicated. 



NOTES 


Alabama College. —Arvey Canie.s has ))eeii appointed assistant prof<*ssor of 
agricultural engimering. 

Alaska Htations. —J. C. Wiugiield. instructor in horticnltnre in the Kansas 
College, has l>een appointed assistant in (*harge at Miitanuska. 

California University ami Station.^' The trait products lai»orutor.v and th<‘ 
dairy industry division of the station have recently c(M>}K*rated in expfM'inients 
on the use of fruits in the manufacture of ice cream. The studies thus far 
comj>leled indicate tliat, while fresli fruit is unsatisfactory sinc(' llie fruit 
and ie(‘ cn»ain become so homogenized that tiu) llavor of the fruit is con¬ 
cealed by tlM' cream ll:iv(»r, the strawh(‘rry, raspberry, and loganberry are 
marked exceptions. At least o per cent l>y weiglit of fruit is found ne(*essary 
for a satlsfa<‘lory tiavor. Tlie imn-e highly the fruit could iu* impregnated 
with sugar witlnuK destroying its tiavor. the move satisfjirtory were the 
results ol>taitie<l, and fruit jaices containing sugar wer(‘ preferred to con¬ 
centrated juicf's without sugar'. Among the flavor's found es]>e(*iany i>romising 
were those of corr<‘entrate<l lsa!>ella graja* juice. pomegranat<‘ juice, mid apple 
juice. 

Klwood Mead, jir'iifessor (»f nirul instituticms, lias been apiKuuted ctunmis- 
sioner of the lUireau oi' Kcclamation, V, S. 1 department of tin* Inlerioi'. 

Illinois Uiiiv<Tsity. —l.)r. Alexander D. ]Mac<llllivray. professor <»f systematic 
entomology and an autlioidty on insH't mor*j>hology, tlie ('lassiii<‘ation (»f llie 
Coccidae and the Tentlu-edinoiriea, and the immatur*e stages of insects, diivl 
Afarcli 24 at the age of 55 years. Dr. Mactlillivr-ay was a native of Ohio and a 
graduate of (Nrrnell University, i*e<*eiviiig tlie Ph. D. degi'ee in 11104. He was 
(engaged in entomological work at Cornell fi‘om 1900 to 1911, lietMunhig assist¬ 
ant jrrofessor of syst(*matic entomology at the University of Illinois in th(* 
latter year, associate professor in 1913, and i>rofessor In 1917. He was a fel¬ 
low of the Kntomologica) Society of America, as well as its vice presid^mt in 
1911, and its se<*retary-treasin'er from 1911 to 1910, and a member of several 
other scientific bodies. 

Iowa College. —A new livesbwk judging iiaviiioii is to eie<'ted for use next 
fall. A new cattle barn is also to be constructed. 

Massachusetts College, —President Kenyon L. Ibittertield has tendered his 
resignation, effective September 1. to accept the presidency of the Midiigan 
College. John Phelan, director of short courses ami since 1915 head of the 
department of rural sociology, lias resigned in order to accompany President 
liutterfield as assistant to the president and head <»f the department of rural 
education. 

Fayette H, Hranch has been appointed extension pnd'essor of farm manager 
ment vice A. F. MacDougal, who lias become manager of tiie Middlesex (\>unty 
Farm Pureau. 

Missouri Unii’-ersity and Station. —O. 0. McBride, instriK'tr>r in entomology 
and deputy State nursery inspector, has resigned to bei'ome assistant en- 
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tomologist in the Minnesota Station. O. L. Davis has been appointed deputy 
nursery insi^ector for the station. 

Montana College and Station.—Arthur H. Post has been appointed assistant 
professor of agronomy and assistant agronomist, beginning May 1, 

New York State Station.—^F. G. Mundiger, instructor In forest entomology at 
Syracuse University, has been appointed assistant In research (entomology), 
effective June 1. 

Ohio State University.—A new agricultural engineering building is under 
construction and it is hoped will l)e ready for occupancy at the beginning of 
the winter quarter. It is a two-story, fireproof structure, containing among 
other features a turntable elevator, a laboratory for women, and a windmill 
deck at the top of the building. Facilities for 250 people will be provldefi 
in one room, and if larger quarters are desired the turntable which serves 
as a platform for speaker may be reversed, a steel curtain raisetl, and a 
room with a capacity of 600 will be available. 

West Virginia University and Station.—A. Livesay, professor of animal 
husbandry and animal husbandman, and H. O. Henderson, associate professor 
of dairy husbandry and asssociate dairy husbandman, have been granted a 
year’s leave of ab.sence for graduate study, the former at the Bussey Institu¬ 
tion and the latter at the University of Minnesota. 

Ontario Agricultural College.—The semicentennial of the opening of the 
college was observed during the week of June 9. The anniversary exercises 
Included addresses by the Minister of Agriculture, the president of the col¬ 
lege and two former presidents, and several others. The annual meetings of 
the Canadian Society of Technical Agriculturists, the Canadian Seed Growers’ 
Association, and the Ontario Agricultural and Experimental Union were held 
at the college in connection with the celebration. A feature of the society’s 
program was the presentation of a series of advanced lectures by specialists 
from Canada and the United States on horticulture, field crops, animal indus¬ 
try, and economics. 

Second World’s Poultry Congress.—^This congress was opened May 2 at 
Barcelona by the King of Spain and closed at Madrid May 19. Delegates were 
present from Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, England, France, 
India, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, Poland, Rumania, 
Russia, Scotland, South Africa, the Straits Settlements, Switzerland, the United 
States, and Uruguay. Efforts are being made to hold the third congress in the 
United States In 1927. 

Eunice Rock wood Oberly Memorial Prize for Agricultural Bibliog¬ 
raphies.—The American I.ibrary Association announces the establishment of 
a prize in memory of Miss Eunice R. Oberly, formerly librarian of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. This prize is to be awarded 
to residents of the United States at two-year intervals for the best original 
bibliography in the field of agriculture or the natural sciences. The first com¬ 
petition will close December 1, 1924, at which time contributions must be in 
tlie hands of the chairman of the Memoidal Fund Committee, Miss O. R. Barnett, 
librarian of the Department, from whom additional information as to the 
conditions may be obtained. 
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In Denmark, 296. 
in India, 192, 795, 894. 
in Italy, 03. 
in Prague, 894. 
in southern highlands, 296. 
reading list, U.S.D.A., 92. 

Council of Denmark, activities, 583. 
credit— 

in Italy, 693. 
in North Carolina, 891. 
in United States, 291. 
in Utah, Utah, 291. 
intermediate, U.S.D.A., 291. 
legislation, 090. 
mortgage system, 91. 
of United States, 490. 
system, creating, 91. 

Credits Act In fihigland, 793. 

Credits Act of 1928, 891, 793. 
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Agricttltnral—Contintied. 
crisis, causes, 489. 
digest, King’s, 1928, 98. 
economics. (See Bural economics.) 
education— 

curriculum construction, 897. 
in Brazil, 399. 

In Ireland, 694. 

In Norway, 93. 
in Ontario, 696. 
report, 98. 
treatise, 897. 
educaton, -vocational— 

deriving courses of study In, 394. 
evening school work in, 297. 
in Texas, 297. 

relation to non vocational cducU' 
tion, 297. 

score card method of rating, C94. 
teaching. Job analysis in, 093. 
tendencies, 94. 

education. (See also Agricultural col¬ 
leges, AgricultuKil instruction, Agri¬ 
cultural schools, etc.) 
engineering. (See Engineering.) 
estates, taxation, 192. 
experiment stations. (See Experi¬ 
ment stations.) 
extension— 

in Spain, 599. 
papers on, 806. 
teaching. State policy In, 897. 
forecasts, paper on, 198, 696. 

Holdings Act, provisions, 792. 
improvement, papers on, 890. 
industry in Queensland, organization, 
890. 

inquiry in Congress, 488. 

Institute in Shantung, 499. 
instruction—- 

handling laboratory work In, 697. 
In Ireland, 894. 

Job lesson units, 808. 

(See also Agricultural education.) 
Journals, new, 499, 600. 
labor— 

conditions In Europe, 291. 

In Finland, 892. 
in France, 892. 
in France, treatise, 292. 
in Scandinavia, 892. 

Scottish, 292. 
wages, 793. 

legislation, international yearbook, 
893. 

machinery and its operation, treatise, 

688 . 

machinery in Germany, 888. 
machinery, tests, 087. 
machinery, treatise, 189. 
organization In United States, treatise, 
690. 

organizations, relation to agricultural 
colleges, 896. 

problems in Hungary, 193. 


Agricultural—Continued, 
production— 

and native produots from Africa, 
596. 

cooperation In, 92. 

In Algeria, 798. 
products— 

cost of production, Can., 691, 592. 

(See also specific crops,) 
exports to Cuba, 698. 
exports to Europe, 596. 
Franco-Polish commerce in, 794. 
marketing. (See Marketing.) 
prices, Minn., 198; Ohio, 294, 694. 
prices, factors affecting, Nebr., 
694. 

prices, relation to manufactures, 
691. 

warcbousing, IT.S.D.A., 298. 
research— 

administration, 896. 
in America, 93. 

in Great Britain, Canada, and 
France since the war, 801. 
stage of diminisbiug returns, 401. 
workers, facilities offered by 
Rothamsted to, 400. 
resources in Canada, 793. 
schools, evening, 495. 
short courses for farmers, West. 
Wash., 196. 

situation lu Czechoslovakia, II.S.D.A,, 
29G. 

situation in Hungary, IJ.S.D.A., 296. 
statistics, 194, 296. 
statistics— 

international yearbook, 898. 
of Belgium, 594, 895. 
of Brazil, 596, 804. 
of Bulgaria, 796. 
of Chile, 398, 806. 
of Danube Basin, 296. 
of Esthonia, 896. 
of France 894. 
of Iceland, 795. 
of India, 693. 
of Ireland, 793. 
of Italy, 698. 
of Michigan, 93. 
of Norway, 796. 
of Rumania, 696. 
of Sweden, 200, 693. 
of the South, 894. 
of Union of South Africa, 03. 
of United States, 795. 
of Wisconsin, 804. 
survey of Europe, U.S.D.A., 296. 
teachers, training, 706, 896, 897. 
tenancy. (See Land holdings, Land 
tenancy, and Land tenure.) 
terminology, definitions, 200. 
Agriculture— 

American, economic history, treatise* 
691.792. 

and dairying, 891. 
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A gricul ture—Continued. 

and transportation, 490. 
business of, course In, 198. 
chair of, at University of Liverpool, 
400. 

course of study, 395. 

course of study In Vermont, 400. 

effect of business, 108. 

electricity in, 388. 

elementary, course In, 496, 706. 

exlstlog systems in Europe, 291. 

financing, 503. 

for high schools In North Dakota, 
syllabus, 706. 

for high schools, textbook, 94. 
for Kansas common schools, textbook, 
298. 

high school students of, data regard¬ 
ing, .394. 
in Algeria, 193. 
in Armenia, 193. 
in Denmark, 296. 

in Denmark and world depression, 794 
in Finland, 290, 892. 
in Prance, winter schools, 507. 
in Germany, foreign labor in, 890. 

In Great Britain, contribution of laud- 
owners, 792. 
in Ireland, 793, 892. 

In Netherlands, 193. 
in New Zealand, 69.3. 
in northwestern grain raising areas, 
192. 

in southern Indiana. 390. 
of New Jersey, graphic summary, 594. 
postgraduate courses in, at Pusa, 297. 
recovery of, 89, 

rotation of chemical elements in, 
Mich., 411. 

self-supporting, emergency commission 
for, 891. 

standards of production, 290. 

statistical metJiod in, 298. 

study in elementary school, 696. 

substances important in, treatise, 311. 

teaching, 693. 

tropical, guide, 687, 

use of explosives In, N.J., 791. 

Agriluti CfKtUiS, notes., Conn.-State, 50. 
Agrisol treatment of moldy rot disease, 
49, 250. 

AgrQti§ Begetum, enemies and diseases, 
255. 

Air, irradiated by ultra-violet light, effect 
on growth in rats, 265. 

Aircraft, protection from insects, 665. 
Aitken, J., scientific papers of, 414. 
Alabwma argiUiUfea, control, 668. 

Alabama— 

College, notes, 396, 899. 

Station, notes, 396. 

Station, report, 696. 

Alas1i;a— 

Stations, notes, 890. 

Stations, report, 597. 

Albumin of wheat bran, analyses, 711. 

ISOOD—24-4 


Alcohol— 

as engine fuel, 588. 

powder, from calcium carbid, ^287. 

(See also Methyl alcohol.) 

Alcoholic fermentation, treatise, 806. 

Alder, white, relation to soil improvement, 
838. 

Aldoses— 

in presence of other carbohydrates, de- 
terminnlioTi, 614. 
iodometrlc determination, 618. 
Aleoehara algarum, life history and habits, 
860. 

Aleomylo, new genus, erection, 457. 
AleurodicuH manni n.sp., description, 155. 
Aleurone grains, formation, 222, 
Aleyrodidao of Brazil, catalogue, 656. 
Aleyrodldne of Jamaica, 566. 

Alfalfa — 

analyses, Oreg., 7. 
and silage, feeding value, Ohio, 170. 
as affected by sodium chlorld, 625. 
breeding experiments. Can., 433. 
cotton root rot fungus affecting, 747. 
culture, Mont., .635; N.Mox., 29. 
culture experiments, Alaska, 632; 

Conn.Storrs, 334; Mont., 1.34. 
culture in Argentina, 29. 
diseases in California, 447. 
eel worm disease, description, U.S.D.A,, 
* 145. 

ensiling, Italian method, 468. 
feeding value, Oreg., 66. 
fertilizer experiments, Conn.Storrs, 
834; Minn., 121 ; N.Mex., 282. 
green, effect on flavor of milk, U.S. 
D.A., 376. 

hay, effect on milk production, W.Va., 
73. 

In California, stem nematode, 447. 
irrigation experiments, 829. 
leaves, temperature, 425. 
methods of feeding, Kans., 67. 
plant, basic substances from, 710. 
rotation experiments, N.Y,State, 422. 
seed from Argentina, identification, 
740. 

seed production, U.S.D.A., 132, 
seeding experiments, Can., 533; Conn. 
•* Storrs, 334. 

silage. {See Silage.) 

V. Sudan grass, feeding value, Kans., 

68 . 

variety tests, Mont., 134; U.S.D.A., 
132. 

water requirements, 734, 828. * 
wceAdl, chaloldoid parasite of, 260. 
weevil, notes, 161, 
winter habit, 383. 

yield and composition, factors affect¬ 
ing, 720. 

Algeria, economic guide for, treatise, 98. 
Alkali- 

lakes of west Texas, 724. 

reserve of blood In avitaminosis, 862. 

salts. {See Sodium salts.) 
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Alkali—Continued. 

Bolls, ammonia determination in, 203. 
soils, improTement with sulphur, 726. 
soils in humid portions of Finland, 15. 
soils, reclamation, Calif., 214. 
soils, reclamation, treatise, 321. 
Alkaline— 

earths, effect on lupines, 426. 
soil reaction, effect on plants, 814. 
Alkaloid behavior in development of bella¬ 
donna in darkness, 228. 

Alkaloids— 

analytical chemistry of. 201. 
formation in leaves, effect of sunlight, 
228. 

Almond oil, vitamin A In, 857. 

Almond proteins, biological value, 857. 
Almonds— 

calcium In, utilisation by man, 764. 
dlgestlblUty, 764. 

Altemoria^ 

spp., utilization of citric acid by, 630. 
tenuis, notes, 248. 

Alum soils in humid portions of Finland, 
15. 

Aluminum— 

active, and Hdon concentrations in 
acid soil, 220. 

active, toxic properties, R.l., 16. 
sulphate, use, 844. 

Ali/sia manducator, notes, 360. ^ 

American— 

Farm Economic Association, proceed¬ 
ings, 197. 

National Livestock Association, pro¬ 
ceedings, 268. 

Society for Horticultural Science, pro¬ 
ceedings, 299. 

Society of Agricultural Engineers, pro¬ 
ceedings, 96. 

Amino acids— 

and bacterial growth, 769. 
effect on enzymic hydrolysis of starch, 
6ia. 

electrometric titration, 615. 
titration applied to, 802. 

Ammonia— 

absorption from solutions of ammo¬ 
nium salts, 722. 

determination in alkali soils, 203. • 

from atmospheric nitrogen, 722. 
oxldatioj|, mechanism, 820. 
volatilization from ammonium sul¬ 
phate, 722. 

Ammonifleation— 

as affected by potassium fertilizers, 
818. 

effect of temperature, 516. 
of arid soils, 420. 

Ammonium— 

chlorid, fertilising value, Ii.S.D.A,, 
621. 

hydroxid, effect on insulin, 802. 
nitrate, ferttllsing value, U.S.D.A., 


Ammonium—Continued. 

phosphate, fertilising value, U.S^DA., 
621. 

sulphate, fertilizing value, 428, 424. 
sulphate nitrate, fertilizing value, 423. 
sulphate production in 1922, 122. 
superphosphate and Bhenanla nitro¬ 
gen phosphate, comparison, 817. 
Ammo-phos, effect on seed germination and 
plant growth, N.J., 215. 

Amphicoma vulpina, con1;yol, Mass., 650. 
Ampliorophora sensoriata, description, 454. 
Amylase, pancreatic, effect of amino acids 
on decomposition, 611. 

Anabrus stmplesf, notes, 151. 

Anaerobes— 

effect of plant tissue on, 879. 
metabolism, 785. 

pathogenic, review of literature, 478. 
toxin-producing, in Wisconsin, 082. 
Anaeroblosis, 627. 

AnctflU eomptana, (See Strawberry leaf 
roller.) 

Andropoffon intermedius, analyses, 108. 
Anemia— 

infectious, iron content of blood 684. 
progressive pernicious, of bovines, 481. 
studies, 262. 

Angitia fencstralis, b^logy, 561. 

Animal— 

breeding, methods, 367. 
breeding, progress in, 467. 

(Bee also Breeding and specific 
animals.) 

chromosomes. (See Chromosomes.) 
Diseases Act in Canada, 582. 
diseases— 

clinical diagnosis, textbook, 379. 
in Bombay, 479. 
in Burma, 77. 
in Canada, 582. 

In Denmark, 479. 
in India, 783. 

in New Zealand, treatise, 76. 
in Norway, 582. 
in Ontario, 878. 
in Oregon, 879. 
in Punjab, 480. 

Infectious, in Germany, 182, 
infectious, prevention and control, 
Ohio, 582. 

obscure, Minn., 181. 

(See also specific diseases.) 
feeding, adtpo-proteln ratio, 267. 
feeding, principles, 266. 
growth as affected hy light, 362. 
life In deserts, treatise, 855. 
nutrition, principles, 266. 
nutrition problems, 266. 
nutrition research at Eowett Insti¬ 
tute, 266. 

nutrition, studies, Mhcin., 175; Mo., 

868 . 

parasites of domestic animals, Calif., 
845, 
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Animal—Coutlnued. 

parasites, treatise, 554. 
pests, control, Calif., 845. 

Animals— 

age in, equivalence. Mo., 467, 
captive wild, disease, treatise, 885. 
dairy, food requlrenients, Minn., 175. 
domestic— 

cod liver oil for, 267. 
endoparasites of, Minn., 152. 
growth, Mo., 466. 
intersexuality in, 130. 
pathological anatomy, treatise, 
370. 

relation to Anopheles, 559. 
experimental, photographing, 307. 
identification by nose prints, 269. 
iutersexual, histological study, 227. 
laboratory, vitamin requirements, Minn., 
163. 

management, 775. 

ruminants, metabolism experiments, 
573. 

small, body temperature In different 
parts, correlation, Minn., 182. 
small domestic, diseases and treat¬ 
ment, 582. 

(fiee also Cattle, Livestock, Mammals, 
Sheep, etc.) 

Anomala orientalis In Connecticut, Conn.- 
Stale, 50. 

Anopheles- 

dispersal, 559, 
longevity, 255. 

ranama Canal Zone species, 259. 
relation to domestic animals, 559. 
winter activities in the South, 758. 
(See also Mosquitoes.) 

Anopheles maculipenniSt breeding in cap¬ 
tivity, 559. 

Ant invasions, control, Conn.State, 60. 
Anthelmintics, chemical composition and 
therapeutic values, 380. 

Anthocyan— 

formation at expense of preexisting 
glucosids, 127. 

of graties, analyses, N.Y.State, 410. 
physiological rfile, 22. 

(See also Pigments.) 

Anthocyanic pigments— 
formation, 224. 

in fruits, mitochondrial origin, 22. 
Anthocyanidins— 

distribution In colored plant organs, 
326, 

free, In fruits, 127. 
free, In red flowers and leaves, 127. 
in plant tissues, pseudo bases of, 427. 
Anthonomus grandis, {See Cotton boll 
weevil.) 

AtUhonomtts pomorum, life history, 458, 
560. 

Anthracnose. (See speoifio host plants.) 
Anthrax^— 

equine, Immunization, 79. 

Immunisation in Algeria, 182. 
infection, portal of entry, 79. 


Anthrax—Continued. 

infection, variations, 881. 
notes, 582. 

occurrence In Great Britain, 182. 
paths of infection, 284. 
symptomatic. (See Blackleg.) 
vaccine, Australian, 881. 

Anthrenus spp,, control, U.S.D.A,, 66. 
Anthromyoopsis ftUfomiis n.sp., notes, 42. 
Antibodies, acquired inheritance, 783. 
Antlhog-cholcra serum and virus, distri¬ 
bution, Minn., 181. 

Antineurltlc vitamin. (See Vitamin.) 
Antirachitic substances, distribution, 771. 
Antirrhinum wilt, notes, 547. 

Antiscorbutic. (See also Scurvy.) 
Antiscorbutic vitamin. (See Vitamin C.) 
Antistreptococcic dressing, studies, 78. 
Antixerophthalmic vitamin, Vitamin 

A.) 

Ants— 

red, pupae as poultry fe<id, 576. 

studies, 260. 

white. (See Termites.) 

Aphaereta cephalotvs. notes, 360. 

Aphididae of Minnesota, synoptical key, 
765, 

Aphidozer, effectiveness, 657. 

Aphids— 

cage for rearing on plants, 161. 
feeding punctures, effect on plants, 
Pa., 557. 
on fruit, 255. 

Aphis — 

adusta as carrier of mosaic, 840. 
potni. (Bee Apple aphis.) 
pscudohrassicae, note.s, Conn.State, 51. 
Aphycus lounshuryi, present status, 663. 
Apiaries, Inspection, Conn.State, 50. 
Apiculture. (See Beekeeping.) 

ApJambacter stetvarti, transmission of, 
747. 

Appalachian Forest Experiment Station, re¬ 
search projects, 240. 

Apparatus— 

for alpha-naphthol test for sucrose, 11. 
for catalytic hydrogenation of oils, 
309. 

for determining dissolved oxygen, 201. 
for modulus of rupture tests, 809. 
for separating sand and clay, 14. 
for soil analysis, 800. 
for ultraflltration, 612. 

Mumeek, pressure, 441, 641. 
nephclometer, modifications, 312, 
used in highway research projects, 
886 , 

used In testing yarns and fabrics, 234. 
Apple— 

aphid eggs, washes for killing, 557. 
aphid, green, resistance of apple 
stocks to, 845. 
bitter pit, cause, 460. 
hitter pit, notes, 546. 
black rot, control. Pa., 446. 
blossom weevil, control, 560. 
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Apple—Oontinaed. 

blossom weevU, life history, 458, 560. 
blotch cankers, origin, 240, 750. 
blotch control, 249. * 

blotch, time of Infection, Pa., 446. 
brown heart, cause, 449. 
canker, European, in Oregon, 148. 
canker, European, in Pacific States, 
760. 

crosses, Oldenburg as ovule parent, 
834. 

deep scald, notes, 450. 
die-back, cause, 449. 
diseases, nonparasitic, 449. 

Industry in Mount Etna region, 342. 
insects, control, N.Y.State, 666. 
leaf roller, control, 267. 
maggot, control, Minn., 152. 
orchards, management, Mass., 642. 
orchards, planting and care, 641. 
pomace, dried, digestibility. Mass., 108. 
rootstocks, susceptibility to black root 
rot, 750. 

scab, control, 353, 552; Mass., 656; 
Pa., 446. 

scab control in Wisconsin, 760. 
scald, control, 750, 841; U.S.I).A., 652. 
scald, development, 641. 
shoots, response to ringing and defob 
iation, 299. 

shoots, summer growth, Oreg., 741. 
tissue, darkening, Calif., 409. 
tree rosette, cause, 449. 
trees, age at time of planting, N.Y. 
State, 639. 

trees, one-year, varietal differences, 
341. 

trees, size differences, cause and per¬ 
manence, Me., 37. 
trees, young, pruning, lud., 841. 
Apples— 

bearing habit, 340. 
boxed, marketing, 393. 
breeding, Minn., 140. 
breeding experiments, 37. 
copper injury, 449. 

culture experiments in Arizona, U.S. 
D.A., 138. 

effect of stock on scion, 140. 
fertilizer experiments. Pa., 440. 
growth, relation to cover sprays, 844. 
hardiness^ testing by freezing points, 
Minn., 125. 

insects affecting in France, 250. 
irrigation studies, Can., 340. 
keeping quality, relation to time of 
picking. Can., 340. 

nitrogen and carbohydrate in develop¬ 
ing fruit, 886. 
propagation, 800. 

resistance to green apple aphid, 845. 
ripening, changes in respiration rate, 
441, 542. 

self-compatibility tests, Can., 839. 
shipped, flesh collapse of, 440, 
spaying and dusting, 858. 
spilaying v. dusting, Can., 440, 


Applea~-Continu6d. 

storage studies, 288, 641, 542. 
stored, oxidase activity in, 299. 
thinning tests, Can., 840, 648. 
time for applying first spray, 346. 
variety tests, Can., 86, 440. 
waxUke coating, constituents, 7. 
wilting, notes, 541. 
yield and keeping quality, Can., 840. 
Apricot— 

gall disease, descriptioq, 450. 
trees, starch storage in, 835. 

Apricots— 

culture experiments in Arizona, U.H. 
D.A., 188. 

starch stored in, 299. 
thinning tests. Can., 840. 

Afghan fiber, commercial status, 829. 
Arkansas Station, notes, 106. 

ArmadilUdium spp., notes, 255. 

Army worm, fall, notes, V.I., 656. 

Arsenic— 

a catalytic fertilizer, 324. 
acid as substitute for vitamins, 664. 
available supply in United States, 664. 
determination in gelatin, 712. 
inhalation from arsenical dusts, 453. 
relation to boll weevil control, 851. 
solution for poisoning green timber, 
Micb. 446. 

water-soluble, determination, 196. 
water-soluble, of lead arsenates, ex¬ 
pression, 205. 

Arsenical injury— 

studies, Mont., 143. 
to plant and excretions from leaves, 
525. 

Arsenicals. {See also Calcium arsenate 
and Lead arsenate.) 

Artichokes— 

feeding value, 376. 

globe, changes in vitamins, 462. 

Arum soft rot, notes, 547. 

Ascaricldes, notes, 380. 

Ascaridia perspioillum control, 82. 
Ascaridol, anthelmintic value, 380. 

Ash— 

determination in gelatin, 712. 
soils, fertilizer requirements, 817. 
tree, aleurodid enemy of, 566. 
trees, Leperisinus oaUfomious affect¬ 
ing, 269. 

Asparagus— 

new disease of, 747. 
varieties, Mont., 139. 

Aspergillosis in chickens, epizootic, 788. 
Aspergillus — 

fumigatus, notes, 78$. 

niger, glucose utilization hy, 125. 

niger growth, energy ratio, 428. 

Mger, penetration Into hardwood, 656. 
oryzae, formation of perttheela hr, 546* 
oryzae spores, longevity, 680. 
repens, sugar Inventing power, 728. 
sp. on figs, 751. 

sp., utUlzatiou of dtHo add by, $30. 
spp. In soil, activities, 620. 

Asphodel as food for animals, 168. 
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ABpitHotUB pemUiiOBUB. {Bee San J084 
scale.) 

ABSoclatlon of— 

jLand-Grant Colleges, proceedings, 896. 
Official Agricultural Chemists, pro¬ 
ceedings, 196.. 

Official Seed Analysts, proceedings, 
789. 

Southern Agricultural Workers, 398. 
Atmometers, blackened spheres for, S28. 
Atmospheric moisture. {Bee Humidity.) 
Attagmm piceue, control, U.S.D.A., 56. 
Automobile tires, dynamometer testa, 486. 
Automotive power, encyclopedia, 486. 
Avitaminosis— 

alkali reserve of blood in, 802. 
blood of pigeons in, 800. 

B In pigeons, changes In weight of 
organs, 62. 

B in pigeons, studies, 02. 
carbohydrate metabolism in, 103. 
cephalin and lecithin of brain in, 802. 
course, in partial starvation, 565. 
fat content of blood in, 800. 
fat metabolism in, 800. 
glycogen formation and exchange in, 
863. 

in guinea pigs, changes In weight of 
organs, 405. 

phosphorus metabolism in, 802. 

{Bee aUo Vitamin deOclency.) 

Avocado fungus disease, notes, 354. 
Avocados— 

Conotracbelus affecting, 458. 
cross-pollination, 238. 
culture, Calif., 342. 
embryo budding, 644. 
grafting, 543. 

Azoflcation, effect of nitrogen in soil, 
Utah. 119. 

Babcock test, modification, 11. 

BacUlus — 

abortus discharge, detection in milk, 
082. 

ahoriua, germ-free filtrates, behavior, 
081. 

{Bee also Bacterium abortus and 
Abortion.) 

e^dophiluSj effect on chicks, 884. 
aeidbpMlus milk, therapeutic value, 
161. 

adherens, growth-promoting suhstanccs 
of, 664. 

aerofetidis, effect of plant tissue on, 
879. 

amplovorus, notes, Oa., 543. 
anthraois, studies, 70. 
aroideae, notes, 547. 
bipolaris septious, notes, 683. 
botuHnus — 

growth and biochemical activities, 
786. 

identification, 64. 
in soils and vegetables from same, 
865. 


Bacillus —C(mtinued. 

hotulinus —continued. 

toxicity, effect of acidification, 
569.. 

type C, chemical activity, 785. 
{Bee also Clostridium botuUnum.) 
cellulosae dissolvens, notes, 768, 
chauvaei, effect of plant tissue on, 879. 
coli in ground water, movement, 83, 
edematiens, effect of plant tissue on, 
879. 

galUnartim, notes, 185. 
histolyticus, effect of plant tissue on, 
879. 

influenzae, nutrition, 780. 
jeffersoni, notes, 185. 
lathyri, notes, 647. 

mucosus capsulatus, growth-promoting 
substancfes of, 004. 
noctuarum ii.sp., notes, 840. 
olcraceae, notes, 853. 
parabotulinus, specific identity, 584. 
paratyphosus B, enzootic due to, 586. 
pfaffl, notes, 186. 
pullorum, notes, 82. 
pyogenes, notes, 881. 
rettgerei, notes, 186. 
sanguinarium, notes, 82, 185. 
solanaeeMrum, notes, U.S.D.A., 47. 
(*SVe also Bacterium solanacca- 
rum.) 

sphingidis n.sp., notes, 845. 
sporopenes, growth and biochemical 
activities, 785. 

suheris, provisional name. 788. 
tetani, growth and biochemical activi¬ 
ties, 785. 

timothy 21S, growth-promoting sub¬ 
stances of, 064. 

typhosus, immunity inheritance, 783. 
Bacon hog raising, principles, 576. 

Bacon, soft oily, cause and prevention, 172. 
Bacteria— ^ 

anaerobic. {Bve Anaerobes.) 
and vitamins, 769. 
gelatin liquefaction by, 526. 
growth promoting properties, 664. 
hemogloblnophllic, occurrence and 
classification, 478. 

in milk, soil, etc. {Bee Milk, Soils, 
etc.) 

life cycles, 728. 
morphology and biology, 526. 
nitrifying, relation to reactions and 
concentrations of media, 616. 
nutrition, 786. 

removal from drinking water by chlo- 
rin gas, 690. 

sulphur-oxidizing, growth and resplra* 
tion, 517. 

Bacterial— 

infection, relation to polyneuritia, 770. 
suspensions, determining Humbert 680. 
Bacteriologlc culture media. (Bee Culture 
media.) 
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Bacteriology— 

agricttlturalt treatise, 520. 
and serology, technique and methods, 
treatise, 180. 
textbook, 478. 

Baeterium — 

abortus, rapid method of cultiratioii, 
Minn., 181. 

{See also Bacillus abortus and 
Abortion.) 

aoidi propionici (d), action, 270. 

Oddi propUmioi (d), notes, 100, 205. 
apH, control, 651. 

dtriputeale, relation to weather, 752. 
delendae-muscae n. sp., description, 
455. 

ichthyosmius, effect on keeping qual¬ 
ity of butter. 476. 
ichthyosmius, notes, Wig., 280. 
panici n. sp., description, 550. 
pneumosintes, effect of plant tissue on, 
879. 

pullorum infection, effect on hatch- 
ability of eggs, 685. 
pullorum, notes, 185. 
solanaoearum, additional hosts for, 
746. 

solanaceanm, notes, 847, 550. 

{See also Bacillus solanaoearum.) 
tabacum, effect of temperature, 41. 
tabeicum, notes, 749, 
trifoliorum n. sp., description, 849. 
tumefaoiens, studies, 42, 745. 
vaaoularum, notes, 351. 
viridifaoiena n. sp., description, 45. 
Baking powders, working action, 852. 
Balsam, culture and preparation of prod¬ 
ucts, 140. 

Bamboo, vascular anatomy, 728. 

Banana— 

freckle in Philippines, 752. 
root-borer, summ^y, 661. 
wilt on manila hemp, 649. 

Barberry eradication— 

campaign, progress, 649. 

In Wisconsin, Wls., 649. 

Barts Bpp. on cabbage, 851. 

Bark beetles— 

new, from Colorado, 453. 
review of literature, 255. 

Barley— 

breeding experiments, 28; Minn., 132. 
breeding in Sweden, 735. 
certidcatlon in Germany, 489. 
cost of production, Can., 692. 
covered smut, control, 347. 
culture experiments, 687; Alaska, 582; 
Can., 281. 

detection in feeds, 468. 
effect of soil and season, 288. 
electroculture experiments, 181< 
feeding value, Can., 870. 
fertiliser experiments, 288, 687; Can., 
817; Minn., 120. 

fbr Volga region, composition, 169. 


Barley—Continued, 
hybrids, 24. 

hybrids, inheritance of physiological 
characters, 228. 
inheritance of leaf color, 380. 
leaf stripe, studies, 245. 
methods of feeding, Mont., 171. 
net energy value in feeds, 572. 
rate of manuring tests, Minn., 121. 
screenings, digestibility. Mass., 168. 
seed weight, relation to resulting crop, 
686 . 

seeding experiments, Minn., 132. 
seedling blight, cause, 648. 
smooth awned, origin, 29. 
smut, control, 245. 
sources of potash for, 818. 

Binrch determination in, 312. 

V, peas for pigs, Can., 776. 
varieties, characteristics, 237. 
varieties for seed in Poland, 439. 
variety tests, Can. 432, 533; Minn., 
133; Mont., 1.33; U.S.D.A., 132; 
West. Wash., 1.34. 
water requirements, 828. 

Barns, reconstruction, .388. 

Baryodma ontarionis, notes, Pa., 454. 

Basic slag. (See Phosphatlc slag.) 

Bat guano, fertilizing value, 322. 

Batteries, storage, efficiency,- 486. 

Bayer 205— 

for dourine treatment 81. 
for Trypanosotna spp., 184, 584. 

Bean— 

anthracuose, biologic forms, Minn., 
143. 

bacterial disease on Limas, 44; Pa., 
445. 

beetle, Mexican, distribution, 848. 
beetle, Mexican, life history and con¬ 
trol, Ala., 768. 

beetle, Mexican, new pest in Tennessee, 
849. 

beetle, Mexican, summary, Ohio, 156. 
mildew on Limas, N.Y.State, 546. 
stem blight, new, notes, S.C., 648. 
weevil, four-spotted, biology, 850. 

Beans— 

as affected by sulphur, Oreg., 724. 
canned, anaerobic thermophile from, - 
Mich., 459. 

cull, feeding value, Mich., 474. 
culture experiments, Can., 231. 
foreign, botanical determination, 23. 
hybrid, antbracnose and mosaic re¬ 
sistant, 650. 

Lima, yeast parasitic on, 650. 
manuring experiments, 29. 
observations and experiments, N.Y. 

State, 5^6. 
seed value, 636. 
strain selections, Minn., 189. 
varieties, Mont., 180. 
variety tests, 28. 

{See also Mungo and Velvet beans*) 
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Bedbug— 

^ bionomics of, 366. 

tropical, life history, 656, 

Bedbugs, tropical, relation to relapsing 
fever, 63. 

Beef— 

cattle business, relation to farm organ¬ 
isation, 199. 

in Union of Sontb Africa, Improving, 
867, 

production in Cotton Belt, U.8.D.A., 
678. 

scrap V. skim milk for egg prodnction, 
Can., 472. 

scrap, value for egg production, 278. 
(See al8o Cattle, beef.) 

Beekeepers* Association of Ontario, report, 
57. 

Beekeeping— 

in Canada, Can., 158. 

In coffee plantations. 668. 

In Colorado, 158. 

In France, 158. 
studies, Minn., 157. 
summary of Information, 561. 

Bees— 

anatomy, handbook, 762. 

and honey, scoring exhibits In, 195. 

diseases, Minn., 156. 

diseases and treatment, 158, 582, 668. 

diseases of, U.6.D.A., 158. 

habits and activities, 458. 

Isle of Wight disease, distribution, 
U.S,D.A., 158. 

of Australia, catalogue, 859. 

queen breeding and rearing, Minn., 157. 

queen, rearing, 158. 

temperature, Minn., 152. 

treatise, 359. 

V. spraying, 663. 
value in fruit production, 561. 
veritrlculus, histology, 501; Minn., 156. 
Beet— 

leafhopper as carrier of curly top, 660. 
leafhopper in California, studies, 660. 
pulp, dried, v. mangels for cows. Can., 
876. 

roots, Insulin In, 767. 
seed, germination, 740. 
seed, testing and valuation, 238. 
B6etl€^~“ 

Asiatic, In Connecticut, Conn.State, 
60. 

cloaked knotty-horn, biology, 661. 
Beetles, treatise, 869. 

Beets— 

as bats substitutes for horses, 675. 
cost of production in France, 191. 
field or fodder. {See Mangels.) 
formation of red pigment in, 224. 
maattHng experiments, B,I., 86. 
mother, time for testing, 686. 
net energy value in feeds, 672. 
sugar. {See Sugar beets.) 

Belladonna— 

alkaloids in, biology, 228. 
culture, effect of sunlight, 228. 


Belt conveyors and elevators, treatise, 189. 
Benzoate renal function test, application 
to cattle, Minn., 181. 

Benzoic acid, adsorption of insulin on, 611. 
Benzol as motor fuel, 387. 
Benzoquinbydronc electrode, application to 
electrometric titrations, 607. 

Ifephrata cuhensUt, biology, 67. 

Beriberi— 

basal metabolism in, 68. 
human, and polished rice disease, 668. 
In Japan, cause and treatment, 866. 
Berries. {See Fruits, small, and Raspber¬ 
ries, Strawberries, etc.) 

Betanaphthol, anthelmintic value, 880. 
Beverages, carbon dioxid content, 804. 
Bibliography of— 

Agrotis eegetum, 256. 

apple tissue, darkening, Calif., 410. 

bacteria, life cycle, 728. 

bark beetles, 255. 

bean beetle, Mexican, 759. 

bee diseases, 158. 

birds, biology of, 855. 

birds of North Dakota, 462. 

boys* clubs, 208. 

butter, fishy flavor in, Wls., 280. 
carbohydrates, intermediary metabol¬ 
ism, 361. 

Chermesidae, 556. 

Clostridium hotuUnum, effect on nerv¬ 
ous system, 683. 
corn, genetic factors, 430. 
cotton testing, 234. 

Cysticercus tenuicoUis, 880. 

dairy waste disposal, N.Y.Cornell, 488. 

dengue fever, 156. 

electricity on the farm, 287. 

field experiments, standardization, 783. 

flax, culture and processing, 636. 

flies, effect of food, 457. 

girls* clubs, 298. 

Hessian fly in Kansas, Eans., 54. 
home economics, 695. 
house fly, control, 256. 
insects, control, 254. 
insects in Brazil, 51. 
insects of Sweden, 158. 

Japanese beetle, control, N.J., 66. 
land tenancy in Spain, 91. 

Leoanium heaperidum, 255. 

lunar periodicity in reproduction, 510. 

Malta fever, 684. 

meteorology of Argentina, 208. 

mineral metabolism, 664. 

molds on cold storage meat, 768. 

nicotin dust, 255. 

nitrogen fixing power of soil, Utah, 
119. 

oats, growth, effect of teed treatment, 
787. 

oestrus and ovulation In mammals, 
581. 

ophthalmology, 879. 
plant protection, 142. 
plants, naturalization, 620. 
poison Ivy, 181. 
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Uibllography of —Continued. 

potato leafliopper, Iowa, 155. 
poultry breeds, large and amall, 480. 
ranoldlty in fats, 010. 
rickets, experimental, 03. 
scale Insects, Mo., 257. 
soils, bacteria in, 516. 

Strongylua tetracanthus, 81. ' 
sugar cane irrigation, 484. 
sulphur, value in agriculture, 20. 
sweet potato weevil, Tex., 760. 
Tbysanoptcra of North America., Fla., 
660. 

Tipula oleracea, 255. 
viruses, filterable, 78. 
water glass, 615. 

water requirements of crops, 735. 
wireworm, false, 850. 
worms and insects, 51. 

Bichlorid of mercury. (See Corrosive sub¬ 
limate. ) 

Bindweed, eradication, 533; Kans., 539. 
Bingham plastomctcr, use, 417. 
Biochemical procedure, application to 
plants, 21. 

Biological control, discussion, 657. 

Biology of home and community, treatise, 
094. ^ 

Biology, plant, treatise, 626. 

Biometrical methods, 128. 

Biometry, medical, and statistics, treatise, 
729. 

Bios, synthesis by yeast, 363. 

Biotlte, potassium content, 521. 

Birch borer, bronze, notes, Conu.State, 50. 
Birch tingitid, life history, 463. 

Birds— 

Australian, parasites of, 856. 
biology of, treatise, 355. 

British, chronological list, 252. 
captive wild, treatise, 886. 
game, of British Islands, 355. 
inland, treatise, 855. 
land, of Illinois, 553. 
metabolism in, 174. 
migrations, relation to foot-and- 
nmuth disease, 380, 786. 
migratory game, local names, IT.S. 

D.A., 150. 
of Cuba, 252. 
of India, 252. 
of India, treatise, 356. 
of Netherlands, 355. 
of North Dakota, 452. 
of Ohio, food habits, Ohio, 553. 
of Pacific coast, treatise, 843. 
of South Africa treatise, 252. 
of West Virginia, 764. 
physiology or reproduction, 867. 
protection, directory of officials for, 
U.S.D.A., 365. 
western, treatise, 764. 
wild, propagation, treatise, 365. 

Black scale, control, 063. 

Blackberries, culture, 643. 

Blackberry orange rust, new type, 868. 


Blackberry orange rust, studies, 149. 
Blackhead in turkeys, Mont., 885. ^ 

Blackleg— 

immunization, present status, 881. 
immunization products, gi*ading, 682. 
summary, U.B.D.A., 79. 
lUacktongue, studies, 284, 586. 

JiUsaus leucopterue, (See Chinch bugs.) 
Blood— 

agar, heated, nutritional values, 281. 
analysis, calcium determination in, 
312. 

cells, red, hydrolytic cleavage prod¬ 
ucts, separation, 108. 
colls, red, specific gravity, 680. 
constituents, relation to deficient diet, 
274. 

dried. (See Dried blood.) 
nitrates, protein-free, making, modlfl- 
cation, 112. 

nieal, vitaoiin content, Ohio, 573. 
normal and diabetic, glycolysis, 669. 
of pigeons In polyneuritis, 104, 860. 
plasma, alkali reserve, in avitaminosis, 
802. 

plasma, inorganic elements, 615. 
platelets as affected by vitamin A de¬ 
ficiency, 566. 

platelets, technique of counting, 665. 
pressure of dogs, 884. 
pressure of fowls, 82. 

8 \igar and ovulation, relation, 867. 
sugar content, effect of glucose, 164. 
sugar determination, methods, 806. 
sugar, nature of, 766. 

Blue grass— 

breeding experiments, Can., 438. 
duration in meadows, N.Y.Cornell, 231. 
germination, 434. 

Kentucky, new leaf spot, 650. 
seed, germination, 740. 

Blueberries, culture experiments, Minn., 
138. 

Body organs, changes In relative weights, 
773. 

Body weight and longevity, 662. 

Bog xeropbytes and soil toxins, 627. 

BoU weevil. (See Cotton boll weevil.) 

Boll worm. (Bee Cotton bollworm.) 

Bombus queens, confined, breeding experi¬ 
ments, 259. 

iJom^ya moH, (See Silkworms.) 

Bone solubility, effect of fineness, 412. 
Books on— 

airricultural education, 897, 
agricultural labor in France, 292. 
agricultural machinery, 189, 688, 
agricultural organization in United 
States, 590. 

agriculture, American, 691, 792, 
agriculture for high achoois, 94. 
agriculture for Kansas common school, 
298. 

agriculture, substances important In, 
811. 

Algeria, 98. 
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Books on—Continued. 

alkali soils, reclamation, 821. 
alkaloids, 201. 

animal diseases, clinical diagnosis, 870. 
animal diseases in New Zealand, 70. 
animal life in deserts, 355. 
animal nutrition, 200. 
animal parasites, 554. 
animals, captive wild, diseases, 885. 
animals, domestic, pathological anat' 
omy, 879. 

apples, boxed, marketing, 308. 
bacteriology, 478. 
bacteriology, agricultural, 520. 
bacteriology, technique, 180. 
bees, 850, 702. 
beetles, 359. 

belt conveyors and elevators, 189. 

biology of home and community, 094. 

biometry, medical, 729. 

birds, biology of, 355. 

birds, captive wild, diseases, 885. 

birds, game, of British Islands, 355. 

birds, Inland, 355. 

birds of India, 856. 

birds of Netherlands, 355. 

birds of Pacific coast, 843. 

birds of South Africa, 262. 

birds, western, 754. 

birds, wild, propagation, 355. 

botanical mlcrotecbnlqne, 620. 

botanical names and terms, 027. 

botany, Australian forest, 195. 

botany of living plants, 727. 

botulism, 167. 

bridges, 887. 

butter, 679, 

butterflies and motbs, 257. 
cnpiHaric.s, anatomy and physiology, 
879. 

chemistry, horticultural, 201, 
chemistry, industrial organic, 801. 
church in town and country, treatise. 
794, 

, climates of the world, 807. 

cloth, weaving, dyeing, and finishing, 
696. 

colloid chemistry, principles, 709. 
concrete products, 186. 
concrete, reinforced, 485. 
concrete roads, construction, 587. 
conifers, 344. 

conifers, dwarf and slow-growing, 242. 
cotn and com growing, 604. 
cosmetics and perfumes, 308. 
cotton, 604. 

cows and milk production, 577. 
Cucurbitaceae, 727. 
dairy farming, 94, 076, 
dairying, 780. 

Delphiniums, 141. 
ducks, natural history, 855. 
economics of the household, 797. 
electrons in chemistry, 608. 


Books on—Continued. 

engineering formulas, design of dia¬ 
grams for, 686. 
engineering structures, 286. 
entomology, 151, 
entomology, medical, 453. 
evergreens, 240. 
excavation engineering, 286. 

Pabre, J. H., 258. 

fabrics, woven, 696. 

farm accounting, 808. 

farm implements and machinery, 189. 

farm management, 500. 

farm woodlands, 695. 

farming, 04. 

fermentation, alcoholic, 806. 
filtration, industrial, 612. 
fishery industries, 709. 
flowers for cutting, 39. 
flowers of Yellowstone National Park, 
645. 

food chemistry and preparation, 898. 
foods, planning and preparation, 298. 
forest insects, 555. 
forest insects of Australia, 256. 
forest mensuration, 647. 
forest resources of the world, 141. 
forestry for profit, 242. 
fruit culture, 140. 
furnace heating, 589. 
game birds and wild fowl of British 
Islands, 355. 
gardening, 139. 
gardens of Switzerland, 239. 
gear wheels, 687. 

growth and senescence, chemical basis, 
669. 

hematology, 680. 

highway transpoHation, 88. 

hygiene, home and community, 797. 

infection and resistance, 581. 

insect anatomy, 253. 

insects, 151. 

insects, control, 263. 

insects of Sweden, 153. 

insects, social life among, 25.3. 

laundering, 797. 

livestock industry, American, 167. 
livestock of Great Britain, 070. 
logging, 444. . 

Lubin, D., 89. 

lumber industry In United States, 344. 
lumber, properties and uses, 838. 
marketing, cooperative, 192. 
meat industry, American, 167. 
meat industry of world, 070. 
meteorology, 313. 
meteorology, simplified, 814. 
motor transportation, 189. 
nursery, small, establishment, 540. 
nutrition, 852. 

nutrition and clinical dietetics, 702. 
organic syntheses, 709. 
otters, 855. 
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Bookft on—C'oatinocd. 

painting, principles and practices, 590. 
pathology, 180. 
perfumes and cosmetics, 808. 
pigs, raising, 809. 
plant biochemistry, 620. 
plant biology, elements, 626. 
plant cells, chemistry, 427. 
plants, forcing, 834. 
plants, house, 548. 
plants, ornamental, 89. 
potash, 724. 
poultry, 576, 676. 
pulp wood and wood pulp, 545. 
range management, 167. 
reports, preparation, 898. 
roads, construction, 286. 
roses, 289, 645. 
rural church in South, 494. 
rural economics, 891. 
rural education, 494. 
schools, rural, 696. 
science remaking the world, 897. 
sex determination, mechanism, 580. 
slime molds. North Ami^can, 727. 
spiders, British, 260. 
spraying, 440. 
structures, fi*amed, 688. 
sweet potatoes, 136. 
textile chemistry, 808. 
textile fabrics, 695. 
town V. country, 892. 
trees of Yellsowstone National Park, 
645. 

tuberculosis, 684. 
vegetable gardening, 740. 
vegetables, culture, 395. 
veterinary ophtalmology, 379. 
veterinary studies for agricultural 
students, 76. 

weather proverbs and paradoxes, 415. 

weather, world, 12. 

wild flowers, bushes, and ferns, 240. 

wood distillation, 587. 

eoology, 252. 

Bordeaux mixture— 

apple fruit and leaf injury from, 449. 
effect on cherry trees, 800. 
liquid, V. dry, N.Y.State, 646. 
powdered, preparation, 710, 
properties, 710. 

use agalni^^t leafhopper, Iowa, 164. 
BordeauX'Oil Emulsion, value for citrus 
groves, U.8.D.A., 289. 

Boric acid— 

estimation in foods, 805. 
preserved food poisonous to chickens, 
788. 

Botanical— 

microtechnique, treatise, 626. 
names and terms, dictionary* 627. 
Botany— 

Australian forest, textbook, 195. 
of the living plant, treatise, 727. 


Botrjfodiplodia theobromae, notes, 42. 
Botn/osphaeria dothidea, notes, 148. 
Boirpti ^— 

cinerea, H-ion concentration changes 
Induced by, 22. 
cinerea on strawberries, 48. 
paeoniae, notes, 855. 
sp., notes, 647; Pa., 446., 
sp. on figs, 751. 

Htephanoderia, n. sp., description, 249. 
Botulism and food preservaljjou, 167. 

Bovine reproduction, pathological phases, 
681. 

Box elder wood, red stain In, 848. 

Box leaf miner, control, 559. 

Boys* clubs, 298. 

Bradsot and braxy, identity, 683. 
Brambles, winter injury, Mass., 681. 
Bran, antolyzed, as famine food, 561. 

also Wheat bran.) 

Braxy and bradsot. Identity, 683. 

Bread— 

doughs, H-lon concentration in, 10. 
interim report, 690. 

(See also Flour.) 

Breeding stock, scoring exhibits in, 105. 
(Bee Heredity and Plant and Animal 
breeding.) 

Bremia lactuvae, notes, 748. 

Bremus queens, confined, breeding experi¬ 
ments, 259. 

Brewers* rice, feeding value. Miss., 69. 
Brick cheese, ripening, bacteriological 
studies, 280. 

Bricks, sand-lime and cement concrete, 88. 
Bridges, highway, proposed loading for, 
186. 

Bridges, movable and long-span steel, 
treatise, 387. 

Brome grass— 

awnless, breeding experiments. Can., 
483. 

duration in meadows, N.Y.Comell, 281. 
seed, testing, 740. 

Bromoxylenol blue, use as indicator, 811;* 
Brown rot— 

fungus, apothecla of, Md., 842, 
of stone fruits, control, Dreg., 842. 
Brown-tail moth, control, Conn.State, 60. 
Brucella melitensis — 

group, recent terminology, 684. 
serological classification, 183. 
suggested term, 188. 

Bruchus quadrimaculatua, biology, 850. 
Brunchoraiia destruens on pine, 150. 
Buckwheat— 

effect of temperature range, 20. 
germination, fertiliser injury to, N.J,, 
216. 

growth, relation to seed weight, 184. 
nutritive value, 160, 
variety tests, Can., 588. 

Bud mutation In citrus, 822. 

Buffaloes, brewing experiments, 275, 
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Buildlug stones of Kentaoky, 686. 

Bulbs, relation to nematodes, 452. 

Bulls as carrier of abortion, West.Wasb., 
184. 

(Sins aUo Sires.) 

Bumblebees, Interrelation with Pslthyrus, 
153. 

Bnno 9 tomum irigonocephalum, free-living 
larval stages, 258. 

Bunt control, Calif., 48. 

(See also Wheat smut, stinking.) 
liupalus piniarius, gradation, effect of sta¬ 
tion and climate, 255. 

Butanol from fermentation of corn, 12. 
Butter— 

antirachitic properties, 771. 
as carrier of disease, 878. 
boxes, woods for, Calif., 782. 
fat. (See Milk fat.) 

Ashy flavor In, Wls., 279. 
keeping quality, effect of microorgan¬ 
isms, 476. 

making, better cream for, Ind., 179. 
making, neutralization of cream for, 
N.Y.Cornell, 76. 
making, studies, 782. 
quality, relation to amino and am¬ 
monia nitrogen in, 476. 
soluble nitrogen compounds In, 805. 
treatise, 679. 

Butterflies and moths, treatise, 257. 
Buttermilk— 

condensed, feeding value, Wash.Col., 
277. 

dried, feeding value, Tex., 70. 
fat, determination in, 10. 
feeding value, Can., 370. 
value for egg production, 273. 

Butyric fermentation of corn, gases from, 

12 . 

Byturue unicolor, notes, 51. 

Byturua unicolor, studies, 848, 

Cabbage— 

and kale hybri<is, 633. 

’ blackleg, occurrence, 650. 

diseases, popular descriptions, TJ.S.D.A., 
45. 

insects, studies, N.Y.State, 655. 
leaves, 3-carbon sugar from, 309. 
maggot experiments. Conn.State, 50. 
maggot in seed beds,' control, N.Y.- 
State, 555. 

maggot, life history studies, Pa., 454. 
overhead Irrigation studies, Minn., 189. 
production, Calif., 741. 
seedlings, soil mixtures for, Pa., 440. 
solidity of head, factors affecting, Pa., 
489. 

storage cellar, Bordeaux dust for, 
Can., 339. 

Cacao— 

butter, adulteration, 205, 805. 
culture, 687. I 

disease, 42. 

diseases in Trinidad, 854. 
orlgiii and flowering habit, 843, 
products, fat determination in, 196. 


I Oacoecia — 

I fumiferma, notes, 756. 

parallela, life history notes, Mass., 
669. 

Cactus, prickly pear— 
as fodder, 774. 

dissemination and eradication, 639. 

Oadeile, biology, 457. 

Oalandra granaria. (See Granary weevil.) 

Calcium— 

absorption by plants, 524. 
adsorption, relation to soil reaction, 
612. 

and nitrogen relation in plants, 524. 
arsenate, available supply in United 
States, 554. 

arsenate,, relation to boll weevil con¬ 
trol, 851. 

arsenate, use on cotton, U.S.D.A., 259. 
assimilation, dietary factors in, 678. 
assimilation, factors causing, 277. 
carbid from power alcohol, 287. 
caseinate and lime sulphur, fungicidal 
value, .340. 

concentration in blood, effect of sun¬ 
light, 63. 

content of oats, 232. 
cynnamid, decomposition in south In¬ 
dian soils, 722. 

cyunamid, fertilizing value, 423. 
cyanamid, hydrolysis products, 9. 
deficiency, effect on parathyroid 
glands, 162. 

determination in serum, 112. 
determination, nephelometric method, 
312. 

effect on alfalfa, 726. 
effect on luplines, 426. 
excess, effect on skeleton, 856. 
in blood, effect of ultraviolet light, 
260. 

in human milk, racial variations, 562. 
in milk, 609. 

in milk, relation to cheese making, 
378. 

in serum of rachitic children, effect 
of light, 466. 

metabolism, effect of cellulose and pro¬ 
tein, 671. 

metabolism, effect of cod liver oil, 262, 
570. 

metabolism in rickets, 669. 
of almonds, utilization by man, 764. 
oxld, effect on sulphate loss from soil, 
522. 

salts, availability, .362. 
salts, effect on orange trees, Calif., 
327. 

sulphate. (See Gypsum.) 
value in the diet, 764, 

(See aUo Lime.) 

Calcium-magnesium interchange, 819. 

Calf meals, feeding value, Wash.Col., 277. 

Caliche, nitrate recovery from, 323. 

California— 

Station, notes, 407, 890. 

University, notes, 96, 497, 899. 
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Calves— 

beef, wintering, Can., 578. 
cost of raising, Can., 877. 
feeding and management, Wasb.Col., 
276. 

feeding experiments, Can., 781. 
growth and nutrition, 275, 570. 
management, 781. 

raising, minimum milk requirement, 
781; Minn., 176. 
raising on limited milk, 578. 
self-feeders for, 579. 

Camphor, culture and preparation of prod¬ 
ucts, 140. 

Camponotus herculeanua ^aponicua, pnru- 
site of, 450. 

Canal cleaning, economies in, 286. 
Canallculi of Holmgren, significance, 222. 
Cancer— 

of plants, studies, 745. 
of the ear of sheep, 585. 

Cane pest, control, 457. 

Cane seed v. corn, feeding value, Kans., 67. 

(See also Sugar oanc.) 

Canine typhus, notes, 253. 

Canker, Ekiropean, on Pacific slope, 148. 
Canned food with boric acid, effect on 
poultry, 788. 

Caiitala, grading, baling, and inspection, 
434. 

Cantaloups. (See Muskmelons.) 

Canton— 

fibers, grading, baling, and inspection, 
484. 

mud, composition, 319. 

Capillaries, anatomy and physiology, treat¬ 
ise, 379. 

Capons— 

endogenous metabolism, 576. 
value, Mo,, 873. 

Carbohydrate— 

insulin requirement in diabetes, 766. 
metabolism in avitaminosis, 163, 863. 
with three carbon atoms from cab¬ 
bage, 309. 

Carbohydrates— 

effect on nitrogen fixing power of soil, 
Utah, 119. 

intermediary metabolism, 361. 
research problems in, 505. 

Carbon— 

absorption by roots, 628. 
assimilation, 427. 

assimilation of plants, early products 
of, 625. 

cycle in nature, Mich,, 411. 
determination in vegetable mold, 202. 
dioxld additions to soils, effect, 626. 
dioxid in beverages, 804. 
dlsQlpbld fumigation for Japanese 
beetle, N.J., 56. 

tetrachlorid, effect of simultaneous ad- 
ministtation of magnesium sulphate, 
684, 


Carbon—Continued. 

tetrachlorid, pharmacology and toxi¬ 
cology, 282. 

tetrachlorid, studies, 380. 

Carbonate salts in soil, absorption factor, 
813. 

Carbonates, effect on sulphate loss from 
soil, 522. 

Carnation rust, notes, 547. 

Carob beans, chemical and structural 
study, U.S.D.A., 501. 

Carotin determination, 7X3. 

Carotinoid pigments, biochemistry, Minn., 
108. 

Carpet beetles, control, U.S.D.A., 56. 

Carpet moth, control, U.S.D.A,, 63. 
Carpocapaa pomonella. (See Codling 
moth.) 

Carpocapaa aplendana on chestnuts, 661. 
Carrot— 

blight, control, 646. 
blight, studies. Mass., 650. 

Carrots— 

antirachitic properties, 771. 
manuring experiments, B.I., 35. 
overhead irrigation studies, Minn., 139. 
thinning, Can., 440. 
variety tests. Can., 432, 533. 
with hay, digestibility, Mass., 168. 
Casein— 

commercial, preparation, 680. 
digestibility in vitro, 360. 
hydrolytic cleavage products, separa¬ 
tion, 108. 

purification, effect on value, 763. 
Caseln-llme spreader, value, 846. 

Cashew nut oil, composition, 308. 

Castor oil seeds, development of aleurone 
grains in, 222. 

Castration— 

effect on development, 825. 
effect on skeleton of animals, 165. 
Catalase— 

activity as Indicator of nutritive con¬ 
dition of fruit tree, 36. 
activity of apples in storage, 642. 
content of seed and viability, 507« 
Catarrh, nasal, among fowl, 878. 
Caterpillar, puss, effects of its sting on 
man, U.S.D.A., 258. 

(See alao Tent caterpillar.) 

Cats, age and chemical development, 569. 
Cattle— • 

Aberdeen-Angus, history and origin, 

868 . 

age and chemical development, 560. 
beef, bams, U.S.D.A., 190. 
beef, feeding experiments, Can., 775; 
Mont., 170. 

(See also Steers.) 

beef, raisiiig in Cotton Belt, U.S.D.A:, 
678. 

beef, wintering, S.C., 672. 

Brahman, U.S.D.A., 868. 
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Cattle—Contittued. 

breeding in Union of South Africa, 
367. 

breeds, evolution, 673. 

crlBla in Argentina, U.S.D.A., 293. 

dairy, (See Cows.) 

diseases, in., 73. 

diseases causing sterility and abor¬ 
tion, 78. 

{See also epeciflo diseases.) 
draft, feeding experiments, 672. 
fattening, Ohio, 170.. 
feeding experiments, 170; Kans., 65. 
feeding experiments in Rhodesia, 270, 
(See also Cattle, beef. Calves, 
Cows, and Steers.) 

feeding, law of diminishing incre¬ 
ment, 199. 

Guernsey Advanceil Registry, effect of 
age on milk yields, Me., 74. 

Tfolsteln. inheritance of spotting, 631. 
Holstein, Krelmhild herd, 076. 
identification by nose prints, 269. 
industry in Rhodesia, 171, 460. 
inheritance of white markings In, 731. 
plague. (See Rinderpest.) 
poisoning. (Sec Livestock poisoning. 
Plants poisonous and epeeffle 
plnnU,) 

Shorthorn, colors of, 128. 
sterility in, pathology, 788. 
surface area, determination, 268. 

(See also Calves, Cows, Heifers, and 
Steers.) 

Cauliflower— 

black rot, studies, N.y.State, 540. 
disease, obscure, studies, N.Y.State, 
546. 

manuring experiments, R.I., 35. 
(CecUlompid) Mapetiola destructor. (See 
Hessian fly.) 

C(»dar— 

Incense, suHceptiblllty to fire injury, 
544. 

white, of Dismal Swamp, 744. 

Celery— 

blanching tests, Can., 440. 
blights, control, 651. 
damping-off in greenhouses, 549. 
Inaalin In, 767. 
mosaic, description, 747. 
premature seeding, 300. 
storage cellar, Bordeaux dust for, 
Can., 339. 
studies, S.C., 643. 
yellows-resistant strain, 651. 

Cell wall structure of cotton hairs, 629. 
Cells, living, oxidative mechanism in, 461. 

(See also Plant cells.) 

Cellulose— 

constitution, 506, 

digestion by Intestinal flora of man, 
763. 

effect on Inorganic metabolism, 571. 
of wood and cotton, fundamental dif¬ 
ference, 9. 


Cellulose—Continued. 

standard cotton, preparation and 
analyses, 206. 

structure, determiners, 629. 
wood, acetolysls reaction, 609. 
wood, nature of, 200. 

Cement, disintegration in sea water, 187. 

(See also Concrete.) 

(Jenangium abietia on pine, 150. 
Cepbaleuroa myooidea, notes, 447. 
Cephaleuroa vireacena, notes, 42. 

Cepballn of brain in avitaminosis, 862. 
Oephaloaporiutn aacchari, notes, 646. 
Ocratitia oapitata, notes, 64. 

Cemtonia aili^ua. (Bee Carob.) 
Ceratoatomella sp., penetration into hard¬ 
wood, 656. 

Ccrcoapora — 

melongenae n.sp., notes, 748. 
peraonata on peanut, 146. 
spp., notes, 248. 

Cercoaporina junoieola n.sp., description, 
248. 

Cereal— 

chemistry, phases, 710. 
diseases. (See apccifie hoata.) 
Division, activities, Can., 231. 
fungus diseases, control, 245. 
products, protecting from insect at¬ 
tack, Minn., 152. 
rots, studies, Minn., 144. 
rust, studies, Minn., 144, 
rusts, relation to vegetative vigor of 
host, 48. 

(See also apeciflc boat plants.) 
Roptorla diseases, 648. 
smut. (Sec apeciflc host plants.) 
tnke-all disease, 549, 746. 

Cereals— 

breeding experiments, recording, 828. 
breeding in Italy, 833. 
germination, 238. 
hybridisation, Alaska, 538. 
interim report, 690. 
production In Spain, 706. 
recent Strampelli, 437. 
response to nitrogenous fertilizers, 
232. 

varieties, testing, 827. 
winter resistance, 231. 

Ceroplastes, parasitism, 166. 

Ccstodes, summary, 51. 

Ceuthorrhynohua plcuroatigma, studies, 57. 
Chaetochloa luteacena, bacterial disease, 
349. 

Chaetocnema spp., notes, 747. 

Chaff from Volga region, composition, 169. 
Chalcld wasp, structure and development, 
356. 

Chaloia calUpHorae, notes, 859, 

Chalcia ovat<h notes, U.S.D.A., 268. 

Chalk and lime, relative effects, 820. 
Chayote, culture and uses, U.S.D.A., 139. 
Cheese making— 

effect of calcium in milk, 378. 
pasteurization of milk fw, 679, 
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Chemical— 

ensineerlxig, proceeses in, 612. 
raw materials from plant products, 
608. 

Chemistry— 

applied, differential equations in, 709. 
horticultural, treatise, 201. 

In cereal industries, phases, 710. 
in control of plant enemies, 710. 
industrial organic, treatise, 801. 
relation to livestock Industry, 608. 
relation to national defense, 196. 
Chenopodlum oil, value against chicken 
nematode, Minn., 152. 

Chermcs — 

ahieti8, notes, Conn.State, 50. 
oooleyi, life history, 556. 
pinioorticiBs natural control, 844. 
Cherries— 

breeding experiments. Can., 36. 
pollination, 442. 

size as affected by alkaline sprays, 
751. 

variability in fruit and leaves, 429. 
variety tests, Can., 440. 
wild black, in northern Pennsylvania, 
242. 

Cherry fruit fly, control, 844. 

Cheshunt Compound, preparation, 852. 
Chestnuts— 

Infestation by Cm'pocapaa splendana, 
661. 

sweet, culture experiments, Mlim., 
138. 

Chicken— 

nematode, control, Minn., 152. 
pox and roup, control, 686, 085. 
pox vaccination, 879. 

Chickens— 

crate fattening. Can,, 472. 
fattening, economic factors, 274. 
growing In confinement, 372. 
hereditary relation of dominant white 
and blue, 330. 

natural and artificial br(K>dlng, 
TJ.S.D.A., 780. 

standard varieties, 17.S.I).A., 72. 
susceptibility to snakeroot poisoning, 
Ind., 181. 

(Bee aho Chicks, Fowls, Hens, and 
Poultry.) 

Chicks— ^ 

cost of iraising, Can., 378. 
diseases of. Mo., 884. 
feeding methods^ Can., 777. 
growing, effect of ration on later egg 
production, W.Va., 71. 
leg weakness In, West.Wash., 576. 
minerals for, 872. 
nutritional requirements, 780. 
vitamin reqairemeats, 878. 

Chiggers, North American, distribution and 
nomenclature, 762. 

Child¬ 
care and nursing in the home, 895. j 
care, teaching to seventh-grade girls, 
695. 


Child—Continued. 

labor In North llakota, 493. 
welfare In West Virginia, 194. 

Children— 

backward, effect of Imiwoved feeding, 
855. 

feeding. (See Infants, feeding.) 
four-year old. menus for a week, 161. 
undernourished, means of determining, 
854. 

undernourished, value of extra milk 
ration, 856. 

underweight, value of milk and or¬ 
anges to, 663. 

(Bee also Boys, Girls, and Infants.) 
Chili collar rot, notes, 244. 

Chinch bugs, construction and operation 
of barriers for, 58. 

Chinese fish pond mud, comtK)8ltlon, 319. 
Chironomidae of Belgium, 858. 

CJtironomus ciHetatue, life history, 465. 
(Chloridea) Heliothia ohsoleta. (See Cot¬ 
ton bolhvorm.) 

Chloride In blood plasma, determination,’ 
615. 

Chlorin— 

effect on plants, 428. 
germicidal action, 079. 

In human milk, i^cial variations, 662. 
Chlorophyll In plastids, condition, 126. 
Chlorosis, effect on composition of fruit, 
248. 

ChoanotaenUi infundihuUformis, notes, 82. 
Cholera immunization, oral route for, 478. 
Cbondrlome theory, relation to structure 
of plant cell, 223. 

Chromium effect on wheat, 820. 
ChromogeuB, oxidation, formation of red 
pigment from, 224. 

Chromosome— 

behavior In partially sterile wheat 
hybrids, Me., 26. 
numbers in marsupials, 329. 
Chromosomes— 

arrangement of genes, theory, 129, 
730. 

crossing over of genes, interference 
in, 129. 

location of genes for characters, 823. 
miorphological studies, 225. 
of species of Drosophila, comparison, 
528. 

X as affected by X-rays, 220. 
Chrysanthemums, hardy varieties, U.S.D.A., 
140. 

ChryBompia fnaoellariaj notes, 482. 

Chufa, analyses, 408. * 

Chufa oil, constituents, 408. 

Cicada, periodical, digestive system, ^87. 
Cider vinegar, home production, Iowa, 118. 
Cigarette beetle, notes, V.I., 555. 

CimeiB raiundatuB, life history, 556. 

Citric acid-— 

as source of carbon for fungi, 680. 
manufacture, 813. 
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Citrus— 

blast, relation to weather, 752. 
bud mutation in^ 822. 
dle-back in Bombay, 240. 
die-back, notes, 244. 
diseases, (See Lemon, Orange, etc.) 
Citrus fruits— 

culture experiments. Miss., 88. 
culture In Gulf States, U.S.I).A,, 38. 
freezing, 644. 

gases for coloring, tests, P.R., 540. 
thrips alTecting, 555. 

(Bee also Lemons, Oranges, etc,) 
Citrus— 

grafting, 543. 

industry in lower Rio Grande Valley, 

88 . 

mealybug, summary, Mich., 464. 
orchards, tree records for, Calif., 239. 
pectin extracts, jellying power, 608. 
pests in Brazil, 555. 

Phomopsis in California, 752. 
plants, introduction, quarantine pro¬ 
cedure, U.S,D.A., 748. 
psylla, life history and habits, 257. 
psyllid, new species, 155. 
scab, control, P.H., 652. 
scab epidemic.^, relation to weather, 
752. 

stem-end rot, control, D.S.D.A., 149. 

' tambera disease, 243. 

trees, spraying equipment for, 659. 
white snails affecting, 657. 
Cladosporium from stone fruits, cross-in¬ 
oculation, 656. 

Cladosporium — 

herbarum in soil, actlTities, 620. 
paeoniae, notes, 355. 
sp., notes, 547. 

Clams, canned, analyses, Conn.Btate, 160. 
Glp^tcrosporium carpophilum, control, 451. 
Olavieeps purpurea, studies, 143. 

Olaviceps Bpp., distribution, 546. 

Clay— 

and sand, apparatus for separating, 
14. 

colloidal, chemical nature. Mo., 210. 
deposits of Kentucky, 686. 
flocculation, 810. 

in its relation to piles, experiments, 

86 . 

mud, physical properties, 117. 
physical properties, 87. 
plasticity, measuring, 417. 
production in United States, 727. 
soils, physical and chemical studies, 
511. 

Click beetle, notes, 457. 

Climate— 

and plant growth, relation, 807. 
and vegetation of a hill, effect of 
slope exposure, 526. 
and wheat yields at Maryland Station, 
841. 

effect on fruit trees, U.S.D.A., 114. 
effM on wheat production in Nc- 
braska, 715, 


Climate—Continued, 
of Brazil, 511. 
of Great Plains, 207. 
of Khartum, 511. 
of Netherlands Indies, 416. 
relation to sun spots, 315. 

(Bee also Meteorology.) 

Climates— 

of the world, exercises and laboratory 
manual, 797. 

of the world, treatise, 807. 

Climatic cycles, 415. 

Climatological— 

and meteorological bibliography of 
Argentina, 208. 

data. (Bee Meteorological observa¬ 
tions.) 

Climatology, normals, secular trends, and 
climate changes, U.S.D.A., 114. 
Clostridium hotulinum — 

complement fixation studies, 786. 

effect of spices, 366. 

effect on nervous system, 682. 

in Wisconsin, 682. 

pure cultures from single cells, 682. 

type C in poultry, Ill,, 383. 

(Bee also Bacillus hotulinus.) 

Cloth, weaving, dyeing, and finishing, 
treatise, 695. 

Clothes moths, control, U.S.D.A., 53. 
Clothing and textiles, graduate work In, 
297. 

Clover— 

and alfalfa seed movement, Mich., 
496. 

bacterial leaf spot, studies, 348. 
culture experiments, Alaska, 582. 
fertilizer experiments, Minn., 120, 121. 
hay, fertilizer experiments, Can., 817. 
hay, yields. Can., 432. 
immigrant, species, 829. 
insects affecting, N.Y.Comell, 57. 
Mediterranean, varieties new to 
United States, 30. 
mosaic, studies, 651. 
powdery mildew, notes, Ohio, 146. 
rate of manuring tests, Minn., 120, 
121 . 

red, breeding experiments, Can,, 433; 
Minn., 132. 

red, culture. U.S.D.A., 435. 
red, effect of temperature range, 20. 
red, manuring experiments, 29, 
red, winter habit, 333. 
root rot, notes, Ohio, 145. 
seed, domestic v. foreign, 830. 
seed from southern Europe, value, 
Ind., 485. 

seed, germination, 740, 
seed, Italian red, unsuitability, U.S.D. 
A., 820. 

seed, methods of covering, 34. 
seed, red, foreign v, home-grown, 435. 
Swedish red and Silesian, yields, 834. 
sweet. (Bee Sweet clover*) 
uptake of nutrients and storage, 833, 
utilization, Minn,, 121. 
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Clover—Cojatlnued. 

r. timothy rotation experiment, N.Y. 
State, 421. 

varieties, characteristics, 287. 
weed seeds for suckling piga, 372. 
worm, green, on soy bean, Ohio, 256. 
Clovers, analyses. Dreg., 7. 

Club work, Boys* clubs and Girls* 

clubs.) 

Cob construction, papers on, 88. 

Coccldae— 

of British Islands, review, 155. 
of Florida, 165. 

Cocoothera spiasana, notes, 156. 

Cockchafer larvae, destruction, 457. 
Cockerels— 

capontzing, Mo., 873. 
feeding experiments. Can., 778. 
organs, variation and correlations In, 
770. 

Cocklebur poisonous to livestock, U.S.D.A., 
77. 

Cocoa— 

culture in British colonies, 442. 
detection in feeds, 468. 

Coconut— 

but rot In Philippines, 656. 
bud rot, two types, 149. 
caterpillar in Ceylon, notes, 455. 
meal proteins, nutritive value, 267. 
oil, antirachitic properties, 771. 
oil, hydrogenation, 809. 

Coconuts— 

fertilizer experiments, P.R., 540. 
insects affecting, 656. 
pests affecting, 256. 

Cod liver oil— 

effect on calcium and phosphorus me¬ 
tabolism, 262. 

effect on inorganic metabolism, 570. 
effect on vitamin A in milk, 668. 
effective constituent, separation, 801. 
growth-promoting and antirachitic 
values, relation, 771. 
industry in Newfoundland, 665. 
manufacture and food value, 267. 
potency of vitamin in, 664, 665, 868. 
therapeutic uses, history, 268. 

Codling moth— 

chart showing effect of temperature on 
ovtposition, 61, 
control, 367. 

in ArkansaA life history, Ark., 658. 
papers on, 844. 

Coffee—— 

berry beetle, fungi affecting, 249. 
blossom, biological study, 89. 
culture, 687. 
detection in feeds, 466. 
feathering of cream la, 862. 
fertilizer experiments, P3*f 640. 
pollination by bees, 663. 
refuse^ digestibility, Mass., 168. 

College of Agriculture, Nanking, China, 
history^ 596. 

Colleges, (ffee Agricultural colleges.) 


OoHetoiriohum^ 

droinans, notes, 148. 
ffosapptij notes, 349. 

UndemuthUmumt parasitism of, Minn., 
42. 

nicotianae, n.sp., notes, 248. 
piai, description, 146. 
pisi on peas, 652. 
theohromae, notes, 42. 

Colloid chemistry— 

application to oils and fats industry, 
801. 

principles, treatise, 709. 
relation to agriculture, l96. 
Colloidal- 

lead arsenate, preparation and proper¬ 
ties, 608. 

material In soils, determining, U.8.D.A., 
811. 

properties of soil, studies, 417. 
Colloids in soli, dctennlnatlon and valua¬ 
tion, 618. 

Colonization in Algeria, 708. 

Colonization in Norway, 108. 

Color— 

In plants, 728. 

Inheritance In fowls, 227, 830. 
inheritaue in leaves of rice and barley, 
880. 

inheritance in Shorthorn cattle, 128. ^ 
inheritance of seed coat of sorghum, 
431. 

inheritance, unusual, in a steer, 128. 
laboratory, work of, 714. 
of flowers, optimum altitude for, 427. 
transformation due to oxidation, 224. 
Colostrum— 

feeding, effects, 883. 

Importance to newborn calf, 479. 
Importance to newborn Infant, 562. 
Colts— 

breaking and training, U.S.D.A., 872. 
growth curves. Mo., 467. 

Columbaci fly, devastations by, 156. 
Community Improvement. {See Rural com¬ 
munity.) 

Complement— 

deficiency, hereditary behavior, Vt., 
828. 

fixation test, value In identifying 
Bacttlua botulinuBf 64. 
fixing antibodies in normal horses, 383. 
Compost, use on meadows, 434. 
CampBOoryptus retmior, notes, U.B.D.A., 
258 . 

Concrete— 

fatigue of, 790. 

mixing and use on the farm, 187. 
pipe, reinforced, design, 86. 
products, manufacture and use^ trea¬ 
tise, 186, 

reinforced, treatise, 485. 
roads, construction, treatise, 587. 
slabs, effect of repeated loads, 186. 
strength, 385. 
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Coniferoos— 

nursery, fertilizer experiments, 448. 
seedlings, damping-off disease, Minn., 
49. 

seedlings, effect of shading, 443. 
seeds, germination, 848. 
wood, sawdust, gelatlnization, 500. 
Conifers— 

dwarf and slow-growing, treatise, 242. 
pathological resin canals In, 758. 
treatise, 344. 

Connecticut State Station, report, 600. 
Conotrachelus — 

uguacatae n.sp., description, 458. 
nenuphar. (Sec Plum curculio.) 
eapotae n.sp., description, 458. 
Contarinia tritici. (See Wheat midge.) 
Cooking by electricity, 68. 

Cooperation. {See Agricultural coopera¬ 
tion.) 

Cooperative societies in the Punjab, 795. 
Copper— 

carbonate dust for smut control, 347. 
049. 

carbonate dust, use, Minn., 144. 
carbonate for wheat seed treatment, 
Calif., 44. 

determination in gelatin, 712. 
in dairy products, solubility, 178. 
in fungicides. 246, 44(1. 

* sulphate dust, dehydrated, use, Minn., 
148. 

sulphate, effect on wheat growth, 
Calif., 43. 

sulphate solution for smut control, 
847. 

Copra cake, feeding value, 867. 

Cork— 

oak in Timls, 744. 
production in Spain, 40. 

Com— 

acidity, relation to vegetative vigor, 
328. 

analyses, Oreg., 7. 
and corn growing, textbook, 694. 
and cottonseed meal, feeding value, 
Miss., 60. 

and sorghum, relative water require¬ 
ments, Ksns., 28. 

and soy beans, culture, Miss., 828. 
and soy beans, feeding value, Miss., 70. 
and tankage, feeding value. Miss., 69. 
and tankage v. rice polish and tank¬ 
age for pigs, Miss., 69. 
as affected by cyanamid, U.S.D.A., 622. 
as affected by sulphur, Oreg., 724. 
at different stages, vitamins in, 760. 
bacterial wilt, Insect dissemination, 
747- 

boxer, European, notes, 51; Conn.- 
State, 50. 

borer, European, resolutions concern¬ 
ing, 105. 

borer, European, summary, Ill., 857. 
breeding, Wia., 485. 


Corn—Continued. 

breeding experiments, Minn., 132; 

P.R., 683; S.C., 687. 
breeding in Italy, 833. 
butyric fermentation, gases from, 12. 
commercial outlook, 594. 
crosses, effects of selection on yield, 
U.S.D.A., 880. 
culture experiments, 828. 
culture experiments in Sweden, 785. 
dent, origin, 284. 

double kernel in, morphology, N.T.- 
Cornell, 24. 

dry-rot, studies, Iowa, 145. 
ear and root parasite, 548. 
eurworm^ notes, 51, 546. 
carwortn resistant variety, V.I., 583. 
carworm, wintering, Coun.State, 50. 
feeding value, Ohio, 170. 
fertilizer experiments, Minn., 120,121; 
West.Wash., 520. 

for silage, cost studies, Can., 432. 
from Volga region, composition, 169. 
Fusariam, notes, 648. 
genetical research with, 480. 
germination, fertilizer Injury to, N.J., 
215. 

green, effect on flavor of milk, U.S.D.A., 
376. 

head smut In Washington, 146. 
heritable characters, 528. 
bogging clown experiments, N.Dak., 67. 
inheritance of blotch leaf In, N.T.- 
Comell, 24. 

inheritance of dwarfing in, 129. 
kernels, freezing point during ripen¬ 
ing, Minn., 126. 
leaves, temperature, 426. 
meal v. peanut meal for milk produc- 
ductlon. Can., 375. 
oil, phytosterols in, N.Y.State, 408. 
physiological stability, 628. 
proteins, nutritive value, 267, 
rate of manuring tests, Minn., 120, 
121 . 

rotation experiments, N.Y.State. 422; 

R.I., 620. 
rust, studies, 747. 
seed, diastatic activity, 222. 
seed production, U.S.D.A., 182. 
seedling blight, relation to soil tem¬ 
perature, 648. 

self-pollinating, new method, 383. 
silage. {Bee Silage.) 
smut resistant varieties, breeding, 
Minn., 144. 

smut, studies, Minn., 143. 
soft ear, preserving, Iowa, 64. 
soft, in Iowa, cause, 485. 
stover, fertilizing value, Minn., 121. 
sweet. (See Sweet com.) 
v. cane seed, feeding value, Nans., 67. 
V. grain sorghum, feeding value, Tex., 
66 . 

varieties, Miss., 828; 8.Dak., 688. 
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Corn—Continued. 

varieties for silage, Can., 533, 
varieties for silage, mlik-producing 
value, 474. 

variety tests, 828; Can., 432; Mont, 
133; S.C.. 637; U.S.D.A., 182, 
water requirements, 828. 
wild, a weed in Indiana, 641. 
yields, comparative, competition as 
source of error in, 233. 

Corncobs, furfural manufacture from, 605, 
806. 

Coi'nstalk boring iioctuid, paper on, 846. 
Corpus luteum— 

effect of uterus extirpation, 826. 
relation to sexual cycle, 685. 
Correlation data, interpretation, Tex., 729. 
Corrosive sublimate for cabbage, Pa., 454. 
OortUsium — 

javanicutn, notes, 42. 
vagum, pathogenicity, effect of soil 
temperature, 348. 
vagum aolani, notes, 550. 
Carynehacterium equi, proposed name, 685. 
Oorythucha palUpea, life history, 453. 
Cosmetics and perfumes, treatise, 308. 
Coamopolitea sordidm, summary, 661. 

Cost of production— 

of crops and milk in France, 191. 
of crops and milk in Scotland, 191. 
(See also apeoiflo crops.) 

Oothonaspis gilletei, notes, Pa., 454. 

Cotton— 

action of light on, 486. 
airplane dusting, TJ.S.D.A., 658. 
American, classification, U.S.D.A., 689. 
and flax fibers, studies, 134. 
angular leaf spot, control, 540. 
anthracnose, notes, 849. 

AS affected by cyanamid, U.S.D.A., 
622. 

boll weevil, control, 57; 8.C., 663; 

TJ.S.D.A., 269, 668. 
boll weevil control, discussions, 899. 
boll weevil, control in Arkansas, 663, 
boll weevil poisoning, progress. Miss., 
760, 

boll weevil problem, Ark., 850. 
bollworm, notes, 533. 
bollworm, pink, disinfecting seed for, 
63. 

bollworm,^ pink, distribution in Porto 
Rico, 357. 

bollworm, pink, of Tburbsria, 660. 
bollworm, pink, situation in CaU> 
fornia, 357. 

breeding and depression of lint length, 
28. 

breeding experiments, S.C., 637. 
cellulose, standard, preparation and 
analyses, 206. 

Committee, Indian Central, activities, 
830. 

compression into plugs, 436. 
culture, Tenn., 31. 
culture experiments, 28, 828. 


Cotton—Continued. 

culture in Kentucky, 830. 
desirable staple in, 565. 

Dlplodia boll rot, notes, 8.C., 648. 
dusting experiments, 458. 
dusting machinery, discussion, 57. 
equilibrium moisture, 535. 
experiments. Miss., 785. 
fertiliser experiments, 28; Miss., 828; 

S.C., 621, 637. 
fibers, measurements, 234. 
fineness In, estimating,* 736. 
germination, fertilizer injury to, N.J., 
216. 

hairs, breaking load, 736. 
hairs, cell-wall structure, 629. 
hairs, clinging power, 31. 
hairs, convolutions in, 831. 
hybrid, segregation and correlation 
of characters In, tJ.S.D.A., 24. 
improvement in Bengal, 828. 
Inbreeding, importance. 732. 
industry in north Brazil, 830. 
Inheritance in, 531. 
inheritance of number of boll loculi in, 
632. 

Insects affecting, 51; V.I.. 555. 
investigations, S.C. 638. 
irrigation experiments, U.S.D.A., 182. 
Jassid-resistant, 436. 
linkage relations in, 633. 
linters, properties, 505. 
marketing in Arkansas, cooperative, 
598. 

materials, mechanical testing, 234. 
methylene blue absorption by, 413. 
pests affecting, 256. 
pests, minor, in Egypt, 52. 

Pima, uses, U.S.E.A., 485. 
plants, growth of fruiting parts, 30. 
plasticity, 830. 

production in irrigated areas of South 
Australia, 585. 

production under boll-weevil condi¬ 
tions, S.C., 689. 
properties and uses, 584. 
ratooning and fertilizer experiments, 
U.S,D.A.. 182. 

raw, measurable characters, 785. 
relation to temperature and rainfall, 
415. 

research in Britlsli Elmplre, editorial, 
701. 

root rot control, tJ.S.D.A., 146. 
root rot fungus, liablts, 747. 
rotation experiments, U.8.D.A., 132. 

Sea Island, variety tests, 28. 
seed, disinfecting, 58. 
seed, germination, 740. 
seed, gossypol in, variation and rela¬ 
tion te oil in, 111. 
seed hairs, cell-wall structure, 620. 
seed production, U.SJ>.A., 132. 
seed, yitality, 840. 

(S0€ 0i8o Cottonseed.) 
seeding experimesits, t7.S.D.A.« 182. 
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Colton—Continued. 

spacing experiments, U.S.D.A., 132. 
Standards Act, regulations, D.S.D.A., 
293. 

stem weevil, notes, 57. 

Texas, correlation of characters, 038. 
Texas, root rot, control, Tex., 45. 
treaties, 694. 

varieties. Miss., 828; S.C., 039. 
variety tests, 28, 828; 8.C., 637; 
U.S.D.A., 182. 

warehouses, regulations, U.8.D.A., 203. 
wilt, a seed'horne disease, 748. 
wilt, control by potash fertilizers, 45. 
wilt resistant varieties, 243. 
Cottonseed— 

feeding value, Tex., 70. 
globulin, dlgesiiblUty in vitro, SCO. 
meal and corn, feeding value, Miss., 69. 
meal and hulls, feeding value, Tex., 
775. 

meal, digestibility. Mass., 168. 
meal, feeding value, Mich., 474; Miss., 
66; Tex., 70. 

meal, toxicity, effect of auloclovlng, 
408. 

oil, catalytic hydrogenation, 610. 
oil, phytosterols in, N.Y.Stutc, 408. 
poisoning, studies, 479. 

Country— 

and town, service relations, Wla., 691. 
life and occupations in England, 594. 
Life Conference, proceedings, 893. 
(See aho Rural.) 

Cover crops and fertilizers for orchards, 
440. 

Cow— 

manure with straw or shavings, fertll- 
izlng value, K.I., 520. 
serum as colostrum substitute, 479. 
stall, construction, 500. 

Cowpea leaves, temperature, 425. 

Cowpeas— 

breeding experiments, P.R., 533. 
feeding value, Miss., 68. 

V. soy beans for pigs, 471. 
variety tests, V.I., 533. 

Cows— 

and milk production, treatise, 677. 
changes in composition, Mo., 868. 
feces, bacterial content, 475.- 
feeding and management, 277; Ill., 73. 
feeding experiments, Can., 375; S.C., 
73. 

feeding principles, Mo., 874. 
growth, Mo., 466. 
growth rate, 474, 678, 874. 
milk production. (See Milk produc¬ 
tion.) 

of Kleinhof-Tapiau, composition and 
milk production, 176. 
selection and value, 578. 
sterility of, 381. 

vitamin requirements, Minn., 175. 
(See Calves, Cattle md Heifers.) 
Cranberries, insects affecting, Mass., 659. 


Cranberry— 

diseases, Mass., 656. 
industry in Canada, 38. 
industry, value of peat investigations 
to, 321. 

Insect survey, 153. 

Cream— 

butterfat test, factors affectng, Ind., 
178. 

in coffee, feathering, 852. 
neutralizing for butter making, N.Y. 

Cornell, 76. 
pasteurization, 878. 
production, best quality, Ind., 179, 
quality, relation to amino and am^ 
inouia nitrogen in, 476. 
soluble nitrogen compounds in, 806. 
test bottles, Babcock, testing accu¬ 
racy, 714. 

(Yoamery Inspection, N.,T., 476. 

Creatin, preparation of creatlnln from, 308. 
Crentln-creatinln metabolism, review, 162. 
Creatlnln, preparation from: creatin, 308. 
Creek, pH values, variations, 385. 
Creontiades pallidua, studies, 62. 
Creosotes, low temperature, value, 485. 
Vrepia capillaria, inheritance of morphologi¬ 
cal characters in, 430. 

Cricket, western or Morman, habits and 
control, 151. 

Cronartium — 

rtbicola and PeridentUum atvobi, re¬ 
lation, 150. 

(See alao White pine blister rust.) 
atrohiUimm, notes, 753. 

Crop— 

and business condition in Ninth Fed¬ 
eral Reserve District, 192. 
atlas of India, 733. 

production as affected by potassium 
fertilizers, 818. 
production, forecasting, 692. 
reports, U.S.D.A., 02, 294, 491, 691. 
894. 

tests, replication in relation to aeon 
racy, 229. 

variation, studies, 234, 
yield as affected by carbon dioxid addi¬ 
tions to soil, 625. 
yield, predicting, 13. 

Cropping experiments without phosphoric 
acid fertilization, 624. 

Crops— 

and markets, monthly supplement, 
U.S.D.A., 692, 804. 
cost of production in Scotland, 191. 
disease-resistant varieties, develop¬ 
ment, Minn,, 143. 
effect on each other, 632. 
emergency, after rice failure, tests, 28. 
experiments In Travancore, 231. 
improvement by breeding, 828. 
improvement In Bengal, 828. 
scoring exhibits In, 195. 
water requirements, 733, 828. 

(See aHao Fipld crops and apedfle 
cropa.) 
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Crosslng'over— 

effect of afflixlty between genes^ 730. 
in X-cbromosome, effect of x-rays, 529. 
Crossover ratios, computing, 120. 
Crotalaria species, comparison, P.B., 533. 
Crown gall- 

organism, relation to host tissue, 42, 
745. 

studies, 745. 

Crown rust, dissemination by Rhamnus, 
U.S.D.A., 43. 

Crude fiber. (See Cellulose.) 

CruptU 9 retentor, notes, U.S.D.A., 258. 
Gtenooephalua spp., notes, 55. 

Cucumber— 

beetles, studies, N.Y.State, 556. 
black rot, notes, 651. 
downy mildew, control, S.C., 048. 
leaf spot, notes, 547. 
mosaic disease, notes, 547. 

Cucumbers— 

effect of limestone, 300. 
varieties, susceptibility to wilt, 748. 
yield as affected by irrigation, Mo., 15. 
Cucurbit mosaic, notes, 651. 

Chicurbitaccae, treatise, 727. 

Cultivation by electric tractor, 388. 

Culture media— 

adjustment of pH value, 411. 
desiccated, directions, 281. 
pH values v. titratable acidity in, 802. 
Culture solution, reaction, eff< ci; of plant, 
Calif., 821. 

Currant apbid, notes, N.Y.State, 555. 
Currants, spraying, 346. 

Custard apples, cbalcld affecting, 58. 
Cutworm— 

pale western, distribution, 846. 
pale western, notes, 151. 
septicemia, notes, 846. 

Cutworms— 

control by poisoned bait, 53. 
studies, Mont., 155. 

Cyanamid— 

fertilising value, U.S.D,A., 021. 
hydrolysis products, 6. 

In soil, behavior, TJ.S.D.A., 622. 

Cyanid. {See Hydrocyanic acid.) 

Cyclones, dynamics of, 414. 

Oylaa fomioariua, (See Sweet potato 
weevil.) 

OffUndrocopterue adaperaua, notes, 151. 
Oyperua — 

eeculentuB tubers, analyses, 408. 
rotundua, eradication, 238. 

Cystein, so-called auto-oxldatiou, 613. 
Oyaticeroua — 

spp., in frozen meat, 582. 
tenuioolUa, studios, 880. 

Cytoapora^ 

fUo&tiemae, notes, 248, 
aacohoH, notes, 244. 

Dahlias, culture, K.J., 89, 239. 

Dairies, regulations governing In England, 
279, 

ri;. 


Dairy— 

barns, construction, U.S.D.A., 190. 
barns, design, 388. 

bams, regulations governing In Eng¬ 
land, 279. 

breeds, milk and fat yields, 676. 
cows. (Bee Cows.) 
farm survey, 692. 

farming in New York, N.Y.Cornell, 89. 
farming projects, handbook, 94. 
farming, treatise, 67^. 
heifers, cost of raising, Can., 676, 
inspection, system, 876. 
laboratory manual, 196. 
products, cost, building and equipment 
factors, 97. 

products of California, statistics, 692. 
sires. {See Bulls and Sires.) 
stock, scoring exhibits in, 195, 
wastes, treatment and disposal, 
N.Y.Cornell, 487. 

Dairying— 

and agriculture, 891. 
extension program in, TJ.S.D.A., 695. 
in Canada, 676. 
in Czechoslovakia, 876. 
in Ireland, 676. 
in New Hampshire, 390. 
in New York Statjp, statistics, 531. 
in New Zealand and Australia, 377. 
in Porto Rico, P.R., 670. 
in Switzerland, stutistics, 581. 
publications on, TJ.S.D.A,, 73. 
treatise, 780. 

{See alao Creamery, Butter, Milk, 
etc.) 

DaldUiia concentrica, notes, 42. 

Damping-off disease, notes, 352. 

Danish experiment stations, history, 28. 
Danthonia piloaa, analyses, 168. 

Date palm disease in Morocco, 249. 

Dates— 

culture, 89. 

culture experiments in Arizona, 
U.S.D.A., 188. 

Daturas affected by mosaic, alkaloidal con¬ 
tent, 746. 

Davainea proglotHna^ life cycle, 482i 
Death camas poisonous to livestock, 78. 
Deer mouse, inheritance of microscopic 
hair characters, 781. 

Deficiency diseases. {See Diet deficiency.) 
Dehydration. {See Drying.) 

Dehydrators, farm, 97. 

Delaware— 

Station, notes, 697. 

Dniversity, notes, 697, 

Delphacldae, North American, studies* 756. 
Delphiniums, treatise, 141. 

Dengue fever* method of spread* 150. 
Denitrification for sewage purifientloa* 208. 
DefwrniM Irfeiis* papers on* 256. 
Dermacenior — 

albliHoens* notes* Mian.* 153. 
vemaiua^ paralysis duo to* 702. 
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Dermatophilus penetrans, noteB, 55 
Derris aa a paraaitleide, 755. 

Deamoroerus palllatus, biology, 601. 
DcRtructive Insect and Pest Act of Canada, 
151, 454. 

Uew formation, 414. 

Dewberries, culture, 643. 

Dewberry orange rust, studies, 149. 
Dextrins, synthetic, coustltutlun, 505 . 

Diabetes— 

effect of fasting comimred with re> 
placement diet, 766. 
insulin treatment in, 760. 

{See also Insulin.) 

Diahrotiea IB-punctata, notes, 747. 
Diachasma fullatoapi, notes, 55. 
Diamond'back moth, summary, 58. 
Diaporihe so^ae n. sp., description, 840. 
Diaprepes ahltreviatus, notes, V.I., 555. 
Diarrhea, bacillary white, of chicks, 884; 

Ill., 285; Mass., 883. 

DiaspUi pentagona, parasite of, 450. 
Diastatic power, estimation, 196. 

Diatreae spp., life cycle and habits, 155. 
Dibromoxylenol sulpfaonephthalein, use as 
indicator, 311. 

Dichlorohydroquinotie for spot disease on 
rubber, 452. 

Dicyanodiamldln, determination, 0. 
Dicyphus sp., notes, V.I., 555. 

Diet- 

accessory factors. (See Vitamins.) 
deficiency disease, pathogenesis, 805. 
(See also Beriberi, Pellagra, Rick* 
ets, etc,) 

during pregnancy, effect on nutrition 
of offspring, 261. 
effect on secondary anemia, 262. 
high protein, effect on kidneys, 162. 
kitchens at Peoria State Hospital, 300. 
of children. {See Children.) 
of Infants. {See Infants.) 
relation to tropical diseases, 865. 

{See also Food and Innutrition.) 

Dietary factor essential for reproduction, 
261. 

Diethylphthalate, test for, 007. 

Digestion, effect of pH value of foods, 854. 
Diospilus oleraceus, notes, 57. 

Diphtheria— 

avian, epidemic, 284. 
immunisation, oral route for, 478. 
DiploMa — 

nataUmsis, control, U.S.D.A., 140. 
nateUensis, utilisation of citric acid by, 
680. 

0 eae In seed corn, 548. 
ztae, studies, Iowa, 145. 

Diprion simile, studies, U.S.D.A., 468. 
Dirrh^us earoophagae, notes, 850. 
OiseasGi^- 

deficiency. (See Diet deficiency dis¬ 
ease.) 

in Tropics, relation to food, 865. 
of animals. (See Animal diseases and 
eped/h Oiecasee,) 


Dist'ases'— Coni i ntied. 

of plants. (See Plant diseascis and 
specifto host plants,) 

Dissosfeira longipennis, life history, habits, 

! and control, Colo., 62. 
j Ditch digging, machinery In, 885. 

Ditches, drainage and Irrigation. (See 
Drainage and Irrigation.) 

JKxider— 

combating, 288. 

in Italy, identification, 439. 

seeds, testing, 288. 

Dogs— 

age and chemical development, 509. 
identification by nose prints, 269. 
Domestic science. (See Home economics.) 
Douglas fir— 

and redwood, fire resistance, 40. 
Chermes, life history, 656. 
distribution and habits, 344. 

Dourine— 

pathological conditions, 883. 
treatment with Bayer 205, 81. 

Drainage— 

and irrigation for Willamette Valley, 
285. 

assessments against roads and rail¬ 
roads, 580. 

dlHti’lct assessments, U.8.D.A., 880. 
ditching and reclamation, 885. 
farm, correct methods of, 385. 
highway, 586. 
in Illinois, 885. 
papers on, 99. 

pipe outlets, hydraulic tests of flap 
valves, 587. 

systems, farm, installing, 385. 

Drains, spacing, relation to soil proper¬ 
ties, 84. 

Dried blood— 

effect on nitrogen fixing power of soil, 
119. 

fertilizing value, 624. 

Drosophila— 

duration of life in, 824. 
types of chromosome groups, 528. 
DrosopMla melanogaster — 
reverse mutation in, 331. 
sex ratios in, 530. 

Drought, studies, 18. 

Drug plants, history and folklore concern¬ 
ing, 140. 

Drugs— 

chemical nature, 880. 
inspection, Me., 58. 

Drying of fruits and vegetables, 07. 

Ducks— 

cost of rearing, Can., 478. 
feeding experiments, Can., 777. 
natural history, treatise, 355. • 
raising, feed costs, Can., 778. 

Duff molstttr« conditions and forest fires, 
544. 

Dust explosion, lower limits of concentra¬ 
tion for, 688. 
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Dusting- 

machine, self-mixing, notes, 62. 
y. spraying, 446; Can., 648. 
y. spraying for celery blight, 661. 
y. spraying in Hawaii, 856. 

{8te cUo Spraying and $pe<Hfic crops.) 
Dyes, spectral transmlssiye properties, 714. 
Dynamometer, portable recording, descrip¬ 
tion, 588. 

DvBdercui superstitioauBj life history and 
habits, 756. 

Dysentery, bacillary, immunization, oral 
route for, 478. 

Earthenware pots, source of error In ex¬ 
periments, 617. 

ICarwlg as horticultural menace, 153. 
Eocoptogaater ruguloaua, notes, 449. 
Evhidnophaga gallinaceous, notes, 65. 
Economics— 

of the household, textbook, 797. 
rural. (See Rural economics.) 
Education, agricultural. (See Agricultural 
education.) * 

Educational forces, correlation, 896. 

Egg production— 

and body temperature, 872. 
beef scrap y. skim milk for, Can., 373. 
by hens and pullets. Can., 471. 
changes in, Mass., 677. 
costs, Can., 779; N.J., 872. 
effect of pituitary feeding, 275. 
effect of yitamln B on, Pa., 473. 
feeding for. Ill., 373. 
home-grown y. commercial feeds for, 
273. 

of dams and daughters, correlation co¬ 
efficients, 276. 

of pullets and hens, Can., 372. 
records, lessons from, N.J., 72. 
records, prediction, N.J„ 779. 
relation to stage of senescence, 577. 
(See also Hens, laying.) 

Egg— 

record, annual, correlation with sexual 
maturity, 677. 

weights, factors affecting, W.Va., 676. 
yolk, antirachitic value, 166, 166. 
Egg-laying— 

contest in Western Washington, 
West.Wa8h,, 698. 
contests, N.J., 473. 

Eggplant— 

Cercospora leaf spot, notes, 748. 
collar rot, notes, 244. 
leaf-miner, studies, 847. 

Eggplants— 

breeding experiments, P.R., 640. 
manuring experiments, K.I., 35. 
yield as affected by irrigation, Mo., 15. 
Eggs— 

fertility ahd hatchablllty, Can., 472. 
from early v. late hfttched chicks, 
Can.* 278. 

graded, culinary value, 161. 
hatchahiUty, effect of time of year. 
Can., 878. 


Eggs—Continued. 

hatchabUity, relation to Baeierium 
pullorum, 686 . 

hatching experiments, Can., 778. 
hatching from hens v. pullets, Can., 
473. 

hatching percentages In different 
m’onths. Can., 778. 

in cold storage, effect of ventllatioti, 
873, 

incubation, Mo., 878. 

Incubation, natural and artificial, 
ir.S.D.A., 174. 

Incubation, temperature experiments, 
Ind., 374. 

infertile market, value, Mo., 872, 
liquid, boric add determination In, 
805. 

loss in weight during Incubation, Can., 
472. 

loss of weight, effect of size, 374. 
loss of weight, physical basis, 677. 
lying in water, incubating, 873. 
marketing In Indiana, 873. 
preservation, Can., 472. 
preservation, use of water glass In, 
616. 

winter production, effect on fertility 
and hatchablllty. Can., 471. 
EUiphidion villoaum, notes, 440. 

Electrical cultivation, new system, 388. 
Electricity— 

application to household and farm, 
388. 

for farms, conditions of supplying, 
486. 

In German agriculture, 88. 
on the farm, bibliography* 287. 
oh the farm, papers on, 98. 
use in commercial cooking, 58. 
Electroculture— 

In France, 131. 
in Great Britain, 131. 

Electrolytes, effect on ammonia absorption, 
722. 

Electrons in chemistry, treatise, 698. 
Sleodea auturalia, biology, 849. 

Elk tick, notes, Minn., 168. 

Klnas, American, twig blight of, 666. 
Eladea canadmata bud, cytologlcal observa¬ 
tions, 126. 

Emeraonella lemae, notes, 849. 

Emmer, culture experiments, Can., 231. 
Empoiiaca mali, (See Potato leafbopper.) 
Endosperm development and Fa sterility In 
wheat. Me., 27. 

Engineering— 

agrlcmltural, courses, 100. 
agricultural, papers on, 100* 
agricultural, research, 100. 
education In land-grant colleges, 896. 
formulas, design of diagrams for* 
treatise, 680. 
reseatcih, notes, 96^ 
sanitary,* present status* 690v 
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Engineering—Oantinued. 

stmctares, structural members and 
connections, treatise, 286. 

Engines, internal'combustion— 

eifect of speed on mixture require¬ 
ments, 1^. 
fuels tor, 588. 
spark advance In, 187. 

English hay, digestibility. Mass., 168. 
Enteritis of fowls, treatment, 82. 

Bnterohepatills, infectious. (See Black¬ 
head.) 

Entomological publications of U.B.Govern- 
ment, 554. 

Entomologist law of Colorado, 151. 
Entomology— 

biological control in, 857. 

In Porto Rico, status, 657. 
manual, 151. 
medical, textbook, 453. 
relation to forestry, 844. 

(See aleo Insects.) 

Ensyms, proteolytic, action on insulin, 
767. 

Epihlema penhleriana, notes, 564. 
Epidemiology, experimental methods in, 
784. 

Epigae repens, root system, relation to soil 
fungi, 428. 

Epilachnor-^ 

horealis, life history and habits, Va., 
760. 

corrupta. (See Bean beetle, Mexican.) 
EpitrUf p<trvula, (See Tobacco flea-beetle.) 
Eragrostie leptostachyaj analyses, 168. 
Ergot, studies, 143. 

(See also specific host plants.) 
Erysiphe — 

dchoriacearum, forms, 347. 
oiohonacearum, notes, 248. 
graminis, notes, 548. 
horridula, s|)ecializatlon in, 446. 
poVyffoni, notes, Ohio, 146. 
Erythroneura spp,, studies, 765. 

Estate in Egypt in third century B. C., 
801. 

Ethanol from fermentation of corn, 12. 
Ether extract of feces, notes, 804. 
Eucalyptus oil, value against chicken nema¬ 
todes, Minn., 162. 

Eulia 8pp.» life history studies, Pa., 464. 
Enmerus sirigatus — 
control, 462. 
studies, 166. 

Euonymus scale, egg stage, notes, Conn. 
State, 50. 

Euprootis ehrysorrhoea, (See Brown-tall 
moth.) 

Eureka, analyses, Oreg., 7. 

EutetUsf teneUa, (See Beet leafhopper.) 
Enraporition-^ 

from bare and cultivated soils, 117. 
irom toils, 812. 

Evergreens, cultiTated, treatise, 240. 

Ewes, ranges feeding experiments, 776. 
(j^e Utao Sheep.) 


Excavation, engineering, treatise, 286. 
Eaoasous deformans, control, 451. 
Emrista flavirostris, notes, 258. 
Experiment Station Record— 

change In editorial management, 5. 
evolution of, editorial, 3. 

Experiment stations— 

in Denmark and Norway, work, 28. 
maintaining volume of research, 405. 
(See also Alabama, Arizona, etc.) 
Experimental data, statistical slgniRcance, 
560. 

Explosive, new agricultural, Mich., 484. 
Explosives, use in agriculture, N.J., 701. 
Extension work. (See Agricultural exten¬ 
sion.) 

Eabrc, J. H., biography, 25.3. 

Fabrics, woven, treatise, 605. 

Fairs, score cards for, 196. 

Family budget for small income, 707. 
Fannia «p., notes, 358. 

Farcy. (See Glanders.) 

Farm— 

accounting, 290. 

accounting, allocntion of rent and In¬ 
terest in, 190. 

accounting in rural schools, 196. 
accounting manual, N..T., 492. 
accounting studies, Minn., 101, 
accounting, textbook, 898, 
animals. (See Livestock and Animals.) 
buildings, construction, 07. 
buildings, ventilation systems In, 97, 
689. 

business, analysis, 109, 394. 
credit. (See Agricultural credit.) 
equipment, intra company standardiza¬ 
tion, 485. 

homes, equipment, 07. 
homes, family living in, U.S.D.A., 595. 
homes In Nebraska, 893. 
homes, paper on, 805. 
implement industry, intra-company 
standardization, 98. 
implement industry, notes, 96. 
implements and machinery, treatise, 
180. 

implements and tools, care, 388. 
labor supply and business, 392. 

(See also Agricultural labor.) 
lease forms, Iowa, 91. 
machinery. (See Agricultural ma¬ 
chinery). 

management data, analysis, 689. 
management in Great Salt Lake Val¬ 
ley, Utah, 190. 
management, papers on, 197. 
management, statistical analysis, 390. 
management, studies, Mont, 191. 
management, treatise, 590. 
mechanics for Utah high schools, 797. 
model, In Panama, 700. 
motor and implement courses, stand¬ 
ardization, 100. 
organization, Minn., 889. 
ownership in Massachusetts, 690. 
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Farm—Continued. 

power studies, 08. 
prices, future trend, 198. 
products. {See Agricultural products.) 
tenancy in Nebraska, Nebr., 200. 
{See aleo Land boldings, Land 
tenancy, ond Land tenure.) 
tenants In Iowa, Iowa, 892. 
tenants in North Carolina, living con¬ 
ditions, 498. 

women, views on country life, 393. 
woodlands, treatise, 695. 
woodlots, improvement, Mich., 242. 
Farmers— 

organizing for economic and political 
action, 398. 

purchasing power of, 691. 

Farmers’— 

clubs in England, 696. 
income tax assessment in Great 
Britain, 192. 

net income, increasing, 591. 

Farming— 

dairy. (fiTeo Dairy farming.) 
in western Kansas, suggestions, 828. 
partnerships in Spain, 891. 

Russian, under the Soviet, 794. 
textbook, 94. 

{See ajeo Agriculture.) 

Farms— 

in Brandenburg, returns, 890. 
in undeveloped regions, purchasing, 
U.S.D.A., 591. 
lighting systems for, 589. 

North American, factors affecting size, 
89. 

on drained marsh land, Wis., 792. 
purchasing from farm earnings, 693. 
Fat- 

determination in buttermilk, 10. 
determination in food and soap, 614. 
effect on diabetes and insulin require¬ 
ment, 767. 

excess, relation to iodin requirements 
and thyroid, 865. 

Importance in animal feedtlig, 267. 
in blood in avitaminosis, 860. 
metabolism in avitaminosis, 860. 
Fats— 

acetyl values, determination, 11. 
and oilf, unsaponided matter, 196. 
dry reddering, 112. 
effect on thyroid glands of pigeons, 
668, 865. 

Kreis test, quantitative aspects, 713. 
rancid, compounds developed in, 609. 
relative values, 852. 

(See aUo Oils.) 

Fat-soluble A. (See Vitamin A.) 

Fatty acids, volatile, production by propi¬ 
onic acid bacteria, 279. 

Feces, ether extract of, 804. 

Federal Farm Loan Act, amendments, 798. 
Feeding experiments. {Bee Cows, Pigs, 
etc,) 


Feeding stuffs— 

chemistry of, 266. 
conservation, 865. 

diagnostic characteristics, Mich., 714. 
digestibility, Mass., 168. 
home grown, starch equivalent unit, 
estimating, 268. 

inspection and analyses, Oonn.State, 
169; Biass., 774; Me., 268; N.J., 
867; Vt.. 867. 
inspection and analyses— 
in Michigan, 169. 
in North Carolina, 169. 
in West Virginia, 169. 
in Wisconsin, 678. 
law, enforcement, Kans., 66. 
microscopic analysis, 468. 
quality of proteins in, 776. 

Feldspar, potassium content, 521. 

Fennel, culture and preparation of prod¬ 
ucts, 140. 

Fermentation, alcoholic, treatise, 806. 
Fermentations, abnormal, in milk, Ohio, 
580. 

Ferns, culture, 240. 

Ferns, sporangium in, cytologlcal study, 
228. 

Ferrous sulphate, effect on sulphate leacb- 
ings, 523. , 

{Bee also Iron.) 

Fertilizer— 

distributors, 689. 
experiments at Pusa, 210. 

{See also special crops.) 
industry, directory, 220. 
inspection law of West Virginia, 124. 
law, Conn.State, 626; Mo., 626. 
plat experiments, N.Y.State, 421; Pa., 
422. 

plats, permanent, at Coimbatore, 214. 
requirements of soils. {See Soils.) 
treatment, effect on evaporation, 812. 
Fertilizers— 

analyses, 10. 
analytical methods, 412. 
chemical terms used with, 220. 
comparison, R.I., 520. 
concentrated, economics of, 322. 
consumption, cost, and use in Spain, 
126. 

dednitions and standards, 197. 
diffusion of, N.J., 216. 
effect on wheat stem rust, 649. 
for crops and soils, Del., 18. 
insoluble phosphoric acid in, 712. 
inspection and analysos, Conn.State, 
626; Kans., 20; Ky., 824; Me., 626; 
Mo., 821; RJ., 626; S.C., 20; Vt, 
824. 

inspection and analyses in Penhi^- 
vanla, 821. 

inspection and analyses in West Hi* 
gtnia, 124. 

location in respect to seed^ effect 

216 . 
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Pertiliserg—Continued, 
mixed, value, 121. 

nitrogenoue. (See Nitrogenous ferti- 
Users.) 

phospliatic. (See Phosphatea) 
potash determination in, 412. 
selection and use, 222. 
standard formulas and use, Tex., 220. 
Fertilising elements In soil, mathematical 
analyses of effect, 214. 

Fescue, meadow— 

breeding experiments. Can.. 4.38. 
duration in meadows, N.Y.Cornell, 231. 
net blotch of, 661. 

FeterJta, digestibility, Mass., 168. 

Fetus— 

growing, effect on milk production, 
Ky., 873. 

human, lineal gro'wtta, formulae. 868. 
Fiber— 

crops, studies, 829. 
crude. (See Cellulose.) 

Fibers— 

cell-wall structure, 629. 
from abaca, comparative study, 638. 
Philippine, grading, baling, and inspec¬ 
tion, 434. 

properties and uses, 5S4. 

textile, microscopic characteristics, 434. 

(See atfio Hemp, etc.) 

Fibrin hydrolytic cleavage products, sep¬ 
aration, 108. 

Field crops— 

cost studies, Cau., 533. 

In South Africa, 333. 
statistics, 582. 

work in British Guiana, 134. 
work in Burma, 231. 
work in England, 184. 
work in India*, 28, 433. 
work in Ireland, 231. 
work in Madras, 433. 
work In Montserrat, 28. 
work in Mysore, 433. 
work in Nigeria, 828. 
work in Philippines, 733. 
work in Scotland, 488. 
work in Tanganyika, 488. 
work in West Indies, 438. 

(See also Crops, Forage crops. Root 
crops, cfo.) 

Field experiments— 

calculation of probable soil error in, 
816. 

interpretation, 827, 828. 
probable error concept in, 229. 
standardisation, 788. 
technique, 482. 

with irrigated rice, technique, 882. 
Field plat yields, statistical study, N.Y. 

State, 482. 

Big diseases, 751^ 

Big trees, effect of notobtng on yields 88. 
FUberts, culture experiments, Minn., 138. 
Filtration, industrial^ treatise, 612, 

Finger i^nts, hereditary factors for, 781. 


Fir, insects affecting, 158. 

Fires, forest. (See Forest fires.) 
Fireworms, control, Mass., 659. 

Fish- 

effect of milk waste, N.Y.Cornell, 488. 
meal, feeding value, 266, 870; Can., 
470. 

meal, vitamin content, Ohio, 578. 
salted, “ pink *» in. 762. 
sex differentiation in, 381. 

Fishery Industries, treatise, 709. 

Flap gates, hydraulic tests, 587. 

Elat sours in canned foods, Mich., 459. 
Blax— 

and kindred fibers, studies, 134, 
culture and processing, 686. 
culture experiments, Can., 281. 
fiber content, estimating, 335. 
genetic analysis and multiple allelo¬ 
morphs, 25. 
hybrids, studies, 228. 
in different retting stages, 234. 
pollen and degeneracy, 432. 
properties and uses, 534. 
research activities, 136, 
retting, relation to stem anatomy, 
U.S.IXA., 335. 

variety tests, U.S.D.A., 132. 
water requirements, 828, 
wilt organism, metabolism, Minn., 146. 
wilt resistant varieties, Minn., 143. 
wilt, varietal resistance, Minn., 144. 
winter, culture, 639. 

Flaxseed quality, factors affecting, 436. 
Fleas— 

of Panama, 55. 

on wild animals in Montana, 359. 
Flics- 

bacterium pathogenic for, 455. 
development and longevity, relation to 
microorganisms, 560. 
effect of food on longevity and re¬ 
production, 458. 
bouse. (See House fiy.) 
muscoW, Herpetomonas niusoae-domes- 
ticae in, 560. 

transmitters of Habronema, 455. 
two-wlnged, revision, 848. 

Florida— 

Station, notes, 96. 

University, notes, 96. 

Flosses, properties and uses, 534. 

Flour— 

analyses, Conn.State, 160. 
beetle, confused, notes, 51. 
grade, effect on H-Ion concentration of 
dough, 10. 

hemicellulose of, 810; 
interim report, 690. 
of Russian wheat, milling and baking 
tests, 888. 

price variations, relation to wheat 
price, 691. 

protecting from insect attack, Minn., 
152. 
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Flour—Contiiiued. 

strength, effect of starch, 712» 
strength of New Zealand wheat, 488. 
strong and weak, phjrslco-chemieal 
studies, 602, 608, 604. 

(See also Bread.) 

Flower coloration, optimum altitude for, 
427. 

Flowers— 

acclimatisatloh, Alaska, 689. 
for cntttng and decoration, treatise, 89. 
of Yellowstone National Park, 646. 
perennial, for North Dakota, N.DakH 
887. 

Tarlety tests. Can., 648. 
wild, culture, 240. 

(See olso Plants, ornamental.) 

Fodder crops. (See Forage crops.) 

Fodders, succulent, and vitamins, 774. 

Pood— 

allergy, cause of illness, 262. 
at Lincoln State School and Colony, 
860. 

chemistry and preparation, textbook, 
898. 

in the home, care, U.B.D.A., 860. 
Inspection, Me., 08. 
materials, oxidation to avoid loss of 
metals, 618. 

poisoning outbreak due to egg salad, 
64. 

preparation in Chicago State Hospital, 
860. 

preservation and botulism, treatise, 
167. 

products, impurities in, identlffcatlon, 
806. 

selection, economics of, 262, 
supply of Austria, 896. 
tests, biological, 69, 462, 867. 
values, U.8.D.A., 762. 

(See aUo Diet.) 

Foods— 

analysis, 266. 

canned. (Bee Canned food.) 
diabetic and special, anla#m. Conn. 
State, 160. 

drying. (Bee Drying.) 
fat determination in, 614. 
manufacture, 97. 

metals from cooking utensito in, 768. 
of France and colonies, 661. 
planning and preparation, textbook, 
298. 

South African, antiscorbutic value, 64. 
stability of vitamins in, Minn., 168. 
vitamin values, table, U.8.D.A., 762. 
(See also speelfto foods.) 
Foot-and-mouth disease- 
immunity, 688, 684i. 
immunisation, abscesses from, 881. 
in Oreat Britain, 182, 882. 
notes, 682. 
plurality, 881. 

relation to bird migrations, 880, 786. 
summary, 880, 688. 


Forage crops— 

chemical study, Oreg., 7. 
feeding value. Ill., 678. 
seeding experiments. Can., 638. 
varieties for seed in Poland. 489. 
Forage poisoning. (Bee Livestock poison¬ 
ing, Plants poisonous, and eped/le 
plants.) 

Forest— 

administration. (See Forestry.) 
entomology in Lake^ States, 846. 

Are control, organisation for, 240. 
fire prevention handbook, U.S.D.A., 
141. 

fires and weather, 807. 
fires, imi>ortance of duff moisture con¬ 
tent in, 644. 
fires in Connecticut, 544. 
fires, relation to relative humidity, 
U.S.D.A., 748. 

Insect control, value of slash burning, 
Minn., 362. 

insects of Australia, treatise, 266. 
insects, treatise, 655. 
line, factors governing, 242. 
mensuration, textbook. 047. 
planting in northern California, 045. 
Products Laboratory, demonstration 
courses, U.S.D.A., 41. 
products research in Dnlted States, 
141. 

reproduction with fire protection in 
Adirondacks, 640. 
resources of central Europe, 647. 
resources of New Zealand, 646. 
resources of the world, treatise, 141. 
Service, Domlnlou. work. 141. 
situation in United States, 748. 
soils, fertilization, 621. 
soils of Sweden, aeration, 818. 
species, methods of thinning, Mich., 
242. 

survey of Moose Elver Lower Basin, 
89. 

trees. (See Trees.) 

Forestation, minimum requirements for, 
640. 

Forestry— 

blotle factor in, 837. 
education and research, 448. 
entomology as aid, 844. * 

oxperlmenta, 8.C., 646. 
for profit, treatise, 242. 

In Canadoi 644. 

in Federated Malay States, 40. 
in Finland, 838, 

In Great Britain, 544. 
in India, 40, 141, 242, 844, 846, 645, 
647. 

In Japan, 242, 

in Maryland, 838. 

in New South Wales, 646. 

In New Zealand, 546. 

4n Oregon, 647. 
in Philippines, 844, 
in South Australia, 645. 
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ffy)re«try—Continuefl. 
in Swedeiif 748. 

In tb« Andamani, 89. 
relation to aoUa, Micb., 419. 
talks on. 240. 

Forests— 

and forestry. U.S.D.A.* 240. 
Appalacblan, selenttfle research. 240. 
national, of southern Appalachians. 

U.8.0.A,. 89. 
of California. 240. 
of Canada. 344. 
of Michigan. 748. 
of Montana and Idaho. 240. 
of Quebec, notes, 847. 
revenues from, in Omt Britain. 644. 
second growth hardwood. In Michigan. 
Mich.. 241. 

Bierra. results of cutting in, U.S.D.A.. 
241. 

softwood, protecting, 887. 

Formaldehyde— 
detection. 808. 

effect on plumule development, Calif.. 
44. 

in living plants, 525. 
solution for smut control. 847. 
treatment of potatoes, maintaining 
standard concentration, 654. 

Formic add— 

effect on egg production. 576. 
formation from cane sugar,* 806, 
Formica spp., pupae of as poultry feed. 

576. 

Fowl”"* 

cholera vaccine, stability. 282. 
typhoid group, organisms, 185. j 

Fowls— 

autopsies, observations on, 82, 
blood pressure and pulse. 82. 
gonads of. histological studies, 580. 
inheritance of color in. 227. 
sex reversal in. 530. 

{See also Chickens, Hens, Poultry. 
etc,) 

Foxtail bacterial disease, notes. 849. 

Frit fly on oats, effect of early sowing. 
55. 

Frost— 

* da4a for cotton planttng, T7r8.B.A.. 
182. 

predicting. 208. 

protection by smoke. i;^.D.A., 115. 
Fructose, deteradnatlon in presence of 
other sugars. 614. 

Fruit- 

breeding. Can., 889; Minn.. 140. 
breeding, experimental accuracy in. 86. 
breeding, sterility studies. Minn., 180. 
bud formation In small fruits, 87. 
culture, textbook, 140. 
diseases, Minn., 148. 

* fly larvae in cold storage, 859. 
fly. Mediterranean, in Hawaii, studies, 
54. 


Fruit—Continued. 

fly, Mediterranean, menace to America, 
259. 

fly. parasites of, 255. 
industry in New York State, 540. 
planting, value. West.Wash.. 195. 
tree chlorosis, effect on composition of 

fruits, 248. 

tree leaf roller, control. 844. 
trees, dormancy In. Minn., 125. 
trees, effect of climatic conditions, 
U.S.D.A., 114. 

trees, insects affecting, 51, 158. 
trees, nutritive condition measured by 
catalase activity, 88. 
wraps, oiled, for apple scald. 750. 
Fruits— 

acclimatization, Alaska, 680. 
dtms. {See Citrus fruits.) 
distribution and prices in Great 
Britain, 293. 

in West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tcn> 
nessee, H.S.D.A.. 644. 

Insec'ts affecting, 158. 
picking, handling, and exhibiting. 
Mo., 238. 

pollination by bees and insects, 561. 
scoring exhibits In, 195. 
small, fall work with. West Wash., 
195. 

small, fruit bnd formation, 87. 
smal], variety tests. Can., 440. 
stone, bacterial gummosis of, 750. 
stone, dadosporlum cross'inocnlations, 
656. 

stone, diseases in British Columbia, 
249. 

Stone, spraying for brown rot, 552. 
variety tests. Can., 648. 

(See also Orchards, Apples, Peaches, 
etc,) 

Fuel, effect of compression on detonation. 
188. 

Fungi— 

causing damping>off of coniferons seed¬ 
lings. Minn.. 49. 

citric acid as source of carbon for, G30. 

In soils, activities, 4120. 

of Hawaii, 727. 

on roots of Bplgaea, 428. 

research on, 142. 

volutin in, 428. 

wood'destroylng, effect of heat, 754. 
Fungicidal dusts for bunt control, Calif., 
48. 

Fungicides, summary, 255. 

(See also Sprays and speci/le forms,) 
Fungus- 

gnats. notes. 255. 
spores, longevity, 680. 

Fur-bearing animals, laws. U.S.D.A., 262. 
Furfural manufacture from corncobs. 505, 
806. 

Furnace- 

heating. treatise. 589. 
warm-air. heat emission from. 689. 
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Fttaaricmi blights of potatoes in India, 247« 
FuBorlufn^ 

ouhenae, notes, 6S0. 
cutmorum UteiuB, notes, 648. 
gemmiperda, notes, M2. 

Uni, metabolism, Minn., 146. 
martU pi$i n. yar., notes, 839. 
moniliforme, notes, 646. 
negundi n. sp. description, 848. 
oatg9porum, notes, 243, 758. 
sp., notes, Ohio, 145. 
spp., cultural characteristics, 347. 
8pp., notes, 147, 243. 
spp. on sweet potato, 749. 
spp. on wheat and corn, 648. 
theobromoe^ notes, 42. 
vusimfectum, notes, 748. 

Fuaioladfum dmdritioum. (See Apple 
scab.) 

Galeatun peckhami, life history, 453. 

Game— 

birds and wild fowl of British Islands, 
366. 

laws for 1922^-24, US.D.A., 160. 
protection, directory of ofiScials for, 
U.S.D.A., 365. 

Garbage, feeding value, Miss., 69; Wyo., 
371. 

Garden crops, (ffee Vegetables and gpeoific 
crops.) 

Gardening, treatise, 139. 

(See also Vegetable gardening.) 
Gardens, old country, of Swltserland, 
treatise, 239. 

Gas engines. (See Engines, internal-com¬ 
bustion.) 

Gaseous exchange in soils, mechanism, 719. 
Gases— 

for coloring citrus fruits, tests, P.K., 
640. 

poisonous, effect on plants, 428. 

Gear wheels, treatise, 687. 

Gelatin— 

ash, arsenic, copper, and zinc in, 712. 
liquefaction by bacteria, 626. 
quality in, 180. 

Oeleohior-— 

goHsypicUa. (See Cotton bollworm, 
pink.) 

trialhamaeulella, control, Mass., 669. 
Genes, ar|?angement, linear theory of, 129, 
730. ' 

Genetic terras, discussion, 729. 

Genetics— 

and pathology, relation, 328. 
principles, 527. 

section, establishment In Experiment 
Station Record, 6. 

theory, and problem of embryonfe de¬ 
velopment, 627. 

(See adsg Heredity.) 

Geobotany, researi^ methods in, 21. 
Geotropfsm— 

and mobile stardi, 127. 
discussion, 


Gibherella eemhineUi, relation to H-lon 
concentration, 44. 

Qillettea eooteyi, life history, 566. 

Gipsy moth--* 

caterpillars, effect of inanition, 462. 
control, Conn.State, 50. 
control in Netr Jersey, 257. 
intersexnality in, 226, 430. 
menacei In New York State, 166. 
Girls* clubs, 298. 

Gladiolus Fuserium rot,*notes, 763. 
Glanders— 

human, serum therapy, 480. 
notes, 682. 

occurence in Great Britain, 182. 
Glands of Inti^rnal secretion in polyneuritis, 
265. 

Gliadin, hydrolysis products, 8. 

Globulin of wheat bran, analyses, 711. 
Glucokinin, new hormone In plant tissue, 
108, 766. 

Glucose— 

determination in presence of other 
sugars, 614. 

effect on biochemical activities of 
Bacillus hotulinus, 786. 
effect on blood sugar content, 164. 
reactions In animal body, 361. 
utilization by Aspergillus niger, 125. 
Glutathione— 

constitution, 308. 
properties, 461. 

Gluten feed, digestibility, Mass., 168. 
Glutenin— 

effect on hydration capacity of flour, 
504. 

viscosity and loaf volume of flour, 604. 
Glutens, Imbibltlonal pTopertie.s, 602. 
Qlycohius speoiosus, notes, CoUn.State, 
60. 

Glycogen— 

and avitaminosis, 163. 

In tissues, effect of insulin, 200. 
Glycolysis— 

and insulin, 461. 

in diabetic and normal blood, 669. 
Goats— 

body development, 674. 
indirect calorimetry with, 266. 
physiology of lactation in, 266. 

Goes tesseUHus, studies, 662. 

Goiter— 

genesis, relation to fats, 068, 866. 
preyentiou in lambs, Can., 871. 
Genioeus ctaripennis, biology, 561. 
Gonodermd fulveUum^ notes, 42. 
Gooseberries, breeding experiments, Can., 
839. 

Gooseberry mildew, control, 868. 

Gopher control, 464. 

Gophers, pocket, control, Idlbu., 168. 
Gossypolr^ 

effect on digestion of eottdflsee^ 
bttllil, 889. 
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OosBypoI—Continued. 

in cotton seed* variation and relation 
to oil in, 111. 
phyaiological effect, 680. 

Grafting— 

bridge, instructions, U.S.D.A., 648. 

new method, 543. 

waxes, comparison, Can., 86. 

Grain— 

aphid, control, Mo., 51. 
culture on corn land and fallow, Mont., 
134. 

Exchange of Winnipeg, report, 801. 
Futures Art, 1022, U.S.D.A., 293.. 
sacks, sewing, Calif., 190. 
seeding, measuring delivery rate with 
drill, 280. 

trade, Canadian, yearbook, 693. 
trade, Internal, of United States, 600. 
varieties, West.Wash.. 134. 
variety tests, Pa., 432. 
whole V. crushed, for pigs, (*an., 370. 
(8ec a iso Cereals and Oats, Rye, 
Wheat, ete,) 

Granary wcH*vil, transmission from infested 
wheat to macaroni, Minn., 152. 

Grape— 

InsfM'ts, notes, N.Y.Statc, 553. 
juice, methyl anthranilate in, 205. 
leafhoppers, studies, 755. 
mlldetv, 8iK>re germination in, 249. 
Peronospora, control, 149. 
pigments, studies, N.Y.State, 410. 
pyralid, parasites of, 561. 
root knot nematode, control, 451. 
Grapeftniit—■ 

disease, notes, P.R., 547. 
from Isle of Hues, diseases, 752. 
Phomopsis on Isle of Pines, 752. 
vitamin A In, 59. 

Grapes— 

as affected by jwtasslum, 644. 
breeding, 288, 299. 

breeding, Inheritance of anatomical 
characters N.C., 131. 
culture, Mo., 886; S.C,, 642; West 
Wash,, 598. 

culture experiments in Arizona, 
tT.S.D.A., 138. 

» fertilizer experiments, N.Y.State, 539. 
insects affecting, 659. 
nutritional requirements, seasonal 
changes, 742. 

pruning experiments, N.Y.State, 530. 
pruning studies, 800. 
pruning systems, Can., 339. 
seed chalcid attacking, 851. 

Grass— 

and bone meal, efficiency in calcium 
equllibriuin 678. 
loks in preserving, 866. 
mixtures, experiments in Ftiiland, 533. 
seed, methods of cohering, 34. 
take^ali dliease, 549. 
uptake of nutHents and storage, 833. 


Grasses— 

analyses, Oreg., 7. 

as silage crop, Alaska, 532. » 

Australian, nutritive value, 168. 
culture experiments, S.C., 637. 
daylight germination of seeds, 34. 
from South America, new species, 736. 
green, efficiency in calcium equilibrium, 
678. 

native, of India, comparisons, 28. 
pasture, useful, 434. 
seeding tests, N.Y.Cornell, 230. 
Septoria diseases of, 648. 
l.ake*all disease, 746. 
varieties, characteristics, 237. 
water requirements, 828. 

(See also Meadows, Pastures, and ape- 
ei/le kinds.) 

Grasshopper— 

campaign, 153. 

campaign, financing, Colo., 52. 
Grasshoppers— 

control In Alberta, 164. 
notes, 151, 

(See also I^ocusts.) 

Grasslands, fertilizer cxperiitfenta, 122. 
(See also Grasses, Meadows, and Pas* 
tures.) 

Gravel for roads. (See Road materials.) 
Gravels, Nebraska pit-run, experiments, 
586. 

Grcaseivood as a i>oi8onon8 plant, U.S.D.A., 
77, 

Great Plains, climate of, 207. 

Grebes, North .American, food and economic 
status, U.S.D.A., 754, 

Greeks in Egypt in third century B. C., 
891. 

Greenhouses— 

and forcing beds, construction, 834. 
insect pests of, control, 255. 

Grit, amount present in gizzards of hens, 
N.C., 274. 

Growth— 

and senescence, chemical basis, trea* 
tlse, 560. 

response to radiation, 364. 
Gn>wth*promotiDg accessory. (See Vita¬ 
min.) 

Guanol ns source of carbon dioxid, 626. 
Gum levan formation from sucrose, 410. 
Oppsonoma vefflectana, notes, 654. 

Gypsum production in United States, 727. 
Hahrohracon juglandis, life history notes, 
663. 

llabronema, relation to files in Queensland, 
455. 

ffttltronema spp., notes, 369. 

Hair, mammalian, preparing sections, 467. 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti¬ 
tute, history and organization, 194. 
Haplophthdlmns damiem, notes, 255. 
llardpan in Apulian soils, origin, 14. 
Hardwood, Insects affecting, 153. 
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B4i»maUta 0 pp,» notes, tSl, 

Ustch Act, e^ltsflsi; 2S.: 
ttatcli farm. Iieavest for agrtenitnral ex- 
peiMoitatisXr 1. 
iray— 

and paattire mixtures, comparison, 
Gan«, 4a«. 

cost of production. Can«, 902. 
coat studies. Can., 482. 
ensllin8f Italian method, 466. 
for wintering lambs. 674. 
mixtures, seeding experiments. Can., 
538. 

production, factors affecting. 534. 

(6ae alio Meadows, Grass, mmI Al¬ 
falfa. Clover. Timothy, etc.) 

Health— 

indexes, nse of welgbt-helght-age 
tables. 858. 

problems, program for study, 296. 
superTisiou, plan for. 94. 

Heart nuts, culture experiments. Minn., 
188. 

Heat— 

effect on microbiological activities In 
soil. 620. 

effect on properties of milk. Pa., 411. 
emission from warm-air furnace, 58|. 
losses through walls and roofs, 889. 
moist and dry, action on vitamin B, 
858. 

resistance in embryo of sunflower, 825. 
transmission through walls, measuring, 
589. 

(See also Temperature.) 

Heating, warm-air. merits, 97. 

Heifers-* 

cost of raising. Can.. 676. 
winter rations for. Mo., 875. 

(See aiio Cows.) 

Helianthus grafts, stndies, 224. 
neUothU —^ 

obeoleta. (See Cotton bollwom.) 
vireeecni, notes, V.l.. 555. 

Bellw pisana — 

as citrus pest. 667. 
poison bait for. 663. 
ffelminthoeportumi — 
ovenoe, notes, 548, 
heveae in Sumatra, 754. 
orproe on rice, 246, 664. 

Botimm on wheat, 649. 
sativum, studies, Mlnn^ 144. 
sp., notes, 649. 

sp. on Kentucky blue grass, 660. 
sp., undescrlbed, on fescue, 651. 
Belopeltii thePvora, control, 550. 
Belophorus ruposus, notes, 57. 

Hematology, treatise, 680. 

Bemerooampa louoostipfSa. (Soo Tbmo^ 
moth, white-marked.) 

Hemlcelluloses, studies, 810. 

HmUMmaspii minor straehani, moboo, 
V.t, 655. 

Hemlptera^ 

of ConnectlciLt 755. 

Of Craubenry Lake regloii, 458. 


Hemiptera-Heteroptera of Nova Seotlk^ 
844; . . ' ' 

Hemlock, distribution and habits, 844* 
Hemorrhagic s^tlcemia. (Soe fSepti- 
cemla.) 

Hemp—* 

flber content, estimating, 885. 
fibers, Identlflcatlon in paper pulp, 
509. 

height of, 81. 
manila. (See Aba&;) 

Manrltins, flber elements. 484, 
Mauritius, Inferiority, 486. 

Hens— 

body temperature and egg produc¬ 
tion, 872. 

endogenous metabolism. 576. 
laying, animal protein for. Mont.. 871. 
laying, eonfluement v. range. Can.. 
471. 779. 

laying, feeding. Can., 778. 

(See also Egg production.) 
time of selliag. Can., 272. 

V. pullets as breeders, 278. 

V. pullets, hatching results. Can., 778. 
weight, relation to prodnctlon. Can., 
779. 

Heredity— 

acquired, 882. * 
and twins. 781. 

In barley hybrids, 228. 
in cotton. 681. 
in phlox, Pa., 480. 

In poultry, review, 128. 
in soy beans, 682. 

In swine, 128. 

mode of and eytologlcal explanation. 
226. 

of acquired antibodies, 788. 
of acquired characters, 180, 481. 
of anatomical stem characters In 
grapes, N.C., 181. 

of blotch leaf in corn, N.T.€onie]], 24. 
of boll loculi number in cotton, 082. • 
of branched ears In corn, 528. 
of color. (See Color laheritanoo.) 
of dead leaf margins In com, 529. 
of dwarfing in com, 129. 
of egg color In silkworm, 581. 
of embryo color in peas, abnormality 
In. 881. 

of germlesf seeds. 528. 
of glume length lu a wheat cross, 27. 
of kernel characters in wheat, 782. 
of mleroscoflle hair characters tn deer 
mouse, 781. 

of morphological characters la Crepls, 
480. 

of mutation, 729. 
of naked character in oats, 827. 
of mst resistanee in wheat crosses, 
684,685, 

of sendsteHllty In rice, 880. 
of shortness of thumbs/227, 
of Mae and maffOtkmMon 
Nj0t., 86. 

of Mso In: anlmaM«'828>' 
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Heridity—Continued, 
of iDnudling In 

ol ftiwtting in Holttotn 681. 
of yartogAtion In Chloropbytam, 28. 
of webbed toes in man, 680. 
of wbite markings in cattle, 731. 
theories basing studies on Oenothera, 
627. 

units in, 720. 

Berpetomoncs muscae-domesticas — 

in muBcoid flies, transmission experi¬ 
ments, 660. 

morphology and life history, 868. 
Hessian fly— 

delayed emergence, 659. 

In Kansas, Kans., 54. 
notes, 61. 

parositG, deyelopment, 16S. 
parasite, studies, 68. 

Heterahi9 — 

spp., control, Minn., 162. 
ve8ioulari9, control, 82. 

Ueterodera radiciooJa — 

control, 261, 461; jFla., 662; Va. 

Truck, 848. 
notes, 42. 

Hevea brasUiensin. {See Rubber.) 
Hearngona dincopoda, notes, 42. 

Hides and skins, 298. 

Highway— 

research at Pittsburg, Calif., 484. 
research In Illinois, 790. 
research projects, apparatus naed In, 
886 . 

research, relation to road oonatmctlon, 
769. 

transportation, treatise, 88. 

Highways. {See Roads.) 

Hog cholera— 

bacilli, mutation in, 788. 
control, 888. 

Immunity, studies, Minn., 182. 
notes, 682. 

occurence in Groat Britain, 182. 

« studies, 882. 

transmission by fowls, 882. 
yacciaation, cholera breaks" after, 
481. 

Hogs. {See Pigs.) 

Hollyhock rust, studies, 160, 250. 

Home--* 

demonstration work, status and re¬ 
sults, U.8.D,A., 96. 
economics-** 

bibliography, 696. 
course of study In Vermont, 496. 
courses for teacher training, 806, 
education in negro teacher-train¬ 
ing InstltutionB, 496. 
education, International Congress, 
796. 

handbook, IBInoia, 94. 
in negro schools, home making 
courses tn, 697. 

instruction, home project work in, 
896 ; 


Hornet-Continued. 

economics—continued. 

instruction, practice house y« 
home, 96. 

instruction, standards of accom¬ 
plishment, 896. 

objectiyes In elementary schools, 
796. 

papers on, 896. 
practice teaching in, 94. 
teachers, State acboola for In 
Norway, 94. 

vocational education in, 796. 
work in Spain, 699. 
grounds, beautifying, Colo., 646. 
makers, training school for, 297. 
making In part-time schools of New 
York, 696. 

Homoptera on Cmnberry Lake, 453. 
Honey— 

American, color and conorpositlon, 196. 
locust beans, chemical and structural 
study. U.B.D.A., 601. 

Honeybees. {See Bees.) 

Hookworms— 

control. 880, 684. 

pharynx and alimentary canal. 160. 
Horn fly, effect of food on longevity and 
^reproduction. 466. 

Hornbean In Britain, 888. 
tlornworm septicemia, 845. 

Horse— 

beans, analyses, Orog., 7. 
labor, cost, Can., 272. 

Horse-radish bacterial root rot, 748. 

Horses— 

breeding in Germany, effect of war, 
576. 

development In Yugoslavia, 872. 
draft, feeding experiments, 576. 
dynamometer for testing, 288. 
feeding experiments, 272, 
history, development, and uses, 676. 
immunisation against anthrax, 79. 
judging. -174. 
management, 776. 
production, Kans., 71. 
pulling power, paper on. 97. 
soy beans for. Ill.. 675. 

Horticultural development In past 76 years. 
299. 

House¬ 
flies, control. 265. 

flies, effect of food on longevity and 
reproduction, 466. 

floors, unusual damage by wasps, 664. 
Houses, beat losses through walls and 
roofs, 889. 

Humidity- 

effect on testing cotton materials, 284. 
relative, and forest fires, TJ.S.D.A., 
748. 

Humus— 

accumulation in soil, limits, 616. 
carbon determination In, 292. 
determlnatloii in soils, 202. 
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Humufli—Continued* 

effect on nitrogen dxatlon, 120. 
soils, decomposition of neutral salts 
by, 514, 

Hybrids, snbspeciflc, in deer mice, 822. 

Hydrangea flowers, color regulation, 800. 

Hydraulic ram, design apd installatibn, 
780. 

Hydrocyanic acid— 

gas fumigation, history, 057. 
in plants, synthesis, 224. 

T. potassium cyanid, 151. 

Hydrogen-ion concentration, relation to 
wheat scab, 44. 

Hydrology, ground-water, outline* 88. 

Hydrometric data in Washington, summary, 
789. 

Hydrophobia. (See Rabies.) 

Hygiene, home and community, textbook, 
797. 

Hygroscopiclty, effect of soil reaction, 018. 

Hploourua parkimoniae n. sp., description, 
453. 

Hyiocurus, revisional notes, 458. 

Hyperglycemia, cause, 104. 

Hpphantria cunea. {See Webworm, fall.) 

Hypoderma lineatum, migration, 880. 

Hypoderma spp. In Switserland, 500. 

Ice cream— * 

acidity, discussion, 878. 
air celts in, 782. 
analyses, Conn.State, 160. 
bacterial content, 180. 
bacterial content, effect of manufactur¬ 
ing operations, Mich., 580. 
bacteriology, Mich., 496. 
chocolate, greenish bladk color In, 477. 
composition and manufacture* 281. 
improvement by homogenisation, 782. 
industry, acidity problem iu, 281. 
ingredients, Nebr., 580. 
manufacture, Pa., 477. 
mix, effect of acidity, 680, 679. 
mix, formulas and standardizing, 783. 
quality, factors affecting, 782. 
quality, relation to composition of 
mix, 477. 
sampling, 878. 

sandiness in, studies, Mlnu., 179. 
smoothness, relation to air cells, N.Y. 
State, 581. 

Iceland mdbs as famine food, 561. 

Ichneumonidae in Pusa collection, list, 58. 

Idaho University, notes, 697. 

Xletin, lethal action, resistance of pigeons 
to, 467. 

liUnois University, notes, 896, 899. 

Imhoff tanks, fauna of, 289. 

Imhoff tanks, proper placing of slots In, 
889. 

Immunlty-*- 

duration, tel. 
local, studies, 78. 
passive, duration, 788* 


Immunization—r 

against, ,fqot-qnd-mouth disease, 688, 
684.: . 

by reinoculation after long interval, 
28 Z 

development of protein after prophy¬ 
lactic inoculation, 680.. 
with avirulent living organisms, 282. 
(See aha Anthrax; Hog cholera; Tu¬ 
berculosis, etc.) 

Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, 
notes, 499. 

Incinerator, beehive, construction and op¬ 
eration, 89. 

Income tax— 

applying to agricultural property, 192. 
assessment of farmers In Great 
Britain, 192. 

Incubation— 

methods, 273. 

systems, comparison. Can., 778. 
temperature experiments, Ind., 874. 
Incubators— 

different makes, Can., 372, 472. 
Instructions for running, N.J., 878. 
Indian meal moth, parasite of, 663. 

** Indian summer,*’ weather type of eastern 
United States, 315. 

Industrial development of the South, 899. 
Infant foods, analyses, Conn.State, 166. 
Infants— 

feeding for preventing nutritional dis¬ 
turbances, 59. 

feeding, lactic acid milk for, 856. 
aha Children.) 

Infection and resistance, treatise, 581. 
Infections, genital, rdle of male in, 763. 
Inheritance. (See Heredity.) 

Insect— 

anatomy, treatise, 263. 

Ufe, 496. 

metamorphosis, researches on, 856. 
pests, control, .356. 

Insecticides— 

and natural control of Insects, 454t 
summary, 255. 
tests, 2te. 

(^«e al90 Sprays and apeoi/la forme,) 
Insects— 

affecting livestock, 453. 

and arthropods, 554. 

and worms, parasitic relatioiis, 51* 

beneflcial, pri^acious fbrms, Ohio, 654. 

cage for rearing on plants, 151. 

control by dimtlng, N.Y.State, 555. 

control in United States, 255. 

coutfol, treatise, 258. 

economic, of Sweden, treatise, 158. 

effect of inanition. 452. 

forest (Sed fSorest insects.) 

household, Calif., 845. 

in Brasil, systematic catalogue, 51. 

la lieriily cut logs, Minn., 152. 

in logs, ecolomr, 755. . 
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Ittaecto—Cootlniied, 

Injurious, and parasites, 654. 
injurious In Burma, 51» 153. 
injurious in Canada, 454. 
injurious In Colorado, 151. 
injurious In Enj^land and Wales, 255. 
Injurious In England Wales, 255. 
injurious in Georgia, 844. 
injurious in New Brunswick, 844. 
injurious in Scotland, 153. 
injurious In Southern Rhodesia, 153. 
injurious in Uganda, 65. 
injurious to crops. {See special crops.) 
instincts and habits, treatise, 151. 
longevity, 256. 

national collection of Canada, 454. 
of Conecticut, guide, 756. 
of 'greenhouses, control, 265. 
parasitic and disease^carrylng, Minn., 
152. 

pH yalues in alimentary tract, 452. 
refrigerator for shipping, 667. 
scale. (See Scale insects.) 
social life among, treatise, 253. 
starvation, effect on offspring, 732. 
transmission on bud and grafting 
wood, 458. 

Insulin— 

absorption from stomach, 767. 
action, mechanism, 863. 
action of proteolytic enzyms on, 767. 
and glycolysis, 461. 
cure, value of levulose and vitamin 
B in, 864. 

effect of ammonium hydrosld, 802. 

effect on glycogen in tissues, 260. 

in tissues other than pancreas, 260. 

physiology, 260. 

possible sources, 767. 

preparation, 712. 

purification, 611. 

requirement, effect of carbohydrate 
and protein in diet, 766. 

Boluhillty, 311. 
studies, 864. 
summary, 611; 
treatment, papers on, 766. 

Insurance— 

compulsory accident, in Italy, 202. 
cooperative farm, 503. 

International--* 

Association of Bafry ahd Milk inspec¬ 
tors,-report, 875. 

critical tables of numerical data, 885. 
fie^d Testing Conference; report,' 237. 
Intersekuality, studies, 130, 226, 480, 580. 
Inulin^-^ 

analyses, Cotin.State, 160. 
constitution, 505. 
lodin— 

metabolism; 865* 
occntrence in nature, 608. 

Iowa— 

College, notes, 806, 407, 800. 
Engfneering Bocdety, proceedings, 586. 
Statton, notes, 407. 


Ipidae, new species from Maine, 453. 

Ipa — 

oembrae as permanent pest, 255. 
typographua, control, 255. 

Iris- 

cell structure, studies, 427. 
soft rot, studies, 854. 

Iron— 

availability to plants, factors affecting, 

212 . 

deficiency in diet of pigs, effect, 172. 
in blood and spleen of horses with in¬ 
fectious anemia, 684. 
in plants, studies, 128. 

(8ee /Uao Ferrous.) 

Irrigation— 

corrugation method, U.S.D.A., 84. 
cost of pumping for, 483. 
development of West under, 885. 
devices, homemade, 385. 
districts, operation, U.S.D.A., 186, 
experiments, Mo., 15. 

(gee alao apeciai cropa.) 
important advances, 99. 
in Ajmer-Merwara district, 286. 
in California, list of references, Calif., 
285. 

in India, 484, 686. 

^ of Egyptian soils by flooding, 512. 
project. Bio Grande, 84. 
requirements of California lands, 84. 
structures, farm, construction, 385. 
water, economical use, 384. 
with Nile water, effect, 316. 

Japanese beetle, control, N.J., 56. 

Jatroplia atimuloaa seedLs, analyses, 610. 
Jelly- 

making, 160. 

strength tester, plunger type, 12. 
Jewish Agricultural Society, report, 894. 
Jujubes, culture experiments in Arizona, 
U.S.D.A., 188. 

Jute- 

diseases in relation to manures, 42. 
Improvement in Bengal, 828. 

ETale— 

and cabbage hybrids, 633. 
as affected by sulphur, Oreg., 724. 
fertilizer experiments, We8t.Waeh., 
520. 

Kansas— 

College, notes, 299, 396, 697. 

State institutions of higher learning, 
survey, 194. 

Station, notes, 697. 

Kapok, properties and uses, 534. 

Kelp—’ 

industry, history, 123. 
potash from, tl.S.D.A,, 424. 

Kentucky—* 

Station, notes, 06. 

University, notes, 06. 

Keratomalacld. fatal in an infant, 772. 
Kidney worm of hogs in New SOtith Wales, 
586. 
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Kidneys— 

effect of bigh protein diet, 102. 
excretion of insulin by, 064. 
insQlin-like substanee in, 064. 

Klein disease, treatment, 02. 

Konfrl, effect on nitrification in soil, 721. 
IfSCtalbomin, soluble, from whey, 200. 
Lactose— 

crystallisation in sandy ice cream, 
Minn., 170. 

extraction from whey, 280. 

^ in milk, determination, 614. 

in milk, polariscoplc determination, 
714. 

propionic acid fermentation, 100, 206. 
Ladybird, South African, Introduction Into 
California, 661. 

LagooMruB anmeiformU, notes, V.I., 666. 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station, 
field, 240. 

Lambs— 

birth weights and growth, Gan., 460. 
comparison of types, Ohio, 270. 
cost of feeding, Can., >460. 
feeding experiments, 271, 678, 674; 
Can., 271; N.Mex., 66; Mebr., 271; 
Oreg., 66; Tex., 66. 
marketing, Oreg., 66. 
raising in New South Woles, 271. 
raising to market age, cost. Can., 271. 
else at birth, 860. 
systems of production, Ohio, 270. 
time of breeding, Can., 469. 
western, fattening, Ind., 860. 
wintering, 674; Minn., 170; Mont., 
171. 

(See olso Sheep.) 

Laminaria digitata os famine food, 661. 
Land— 

bank bonds, joint-stock, 503. 
clearing, new developments, 90. 
credit. (See Agricultural credit.) 
development and settlement in Pales¬ 
tine, 792. 

grant colleges. (See Agricultural col¬ 
leges.) 

holdings, small, in oentrml Italy, for¬ 
mation, 00, 

In Denmark, use, 792. 
plaster, (gee Oypsnal) 
reclonipitlon, engineering developments, 
99. 

reclamation. Federal, problems, 686. 
revenues In Orest Britain, 644. 
situation In England, 190. 
system and national food supply In 
Great Britain, 891. 
tendency, share, in Spain, 91. 
tenure and settlenmnt In New Zealand, 
696. 

tennie, comuiunlty phases, Nelir.# 296, 
tenure, security for aUotmettt koldem, 
890. 

Landholdtog sffOtsms In Alfeflit 
LanjOowuiffSf Britli^, mdation ps agiMk 
tcMml Mustry, 792. 


Lands of California, irrigation reiiulre- 
ments, 84. . 

Laphugma frugiperda, (gee Army worm, 
fau.) 

Larch— 

case ^bearer, control, 844. 
insects aflectlug, 163. 
longicorn beetle, summary, 848. 
sawfly, control, 844. 

LaBtoderma emrioorfHi, (gee Cigarette 
beetle.) * 

LoHodiplodHa iheabromaa, notes, 248. 
LasiopMhieuB pgraatH, notes, 166. 
LaspepreHa moleata, (Bee Peacb moth, 
oriental.) 

Laundering, treatise, 797. 

T^vala eradication, 238. 

Lavender, culture and preparation Of prod¬ 
ucts, 140. 

Lawn grass— 

glueoklnin in, 766. 
seed mixtures, tests, 740. 

Lead— 

arsenate and leaf roller, 844. 
arsenate, colloidal, preparation and 
properties, 608. 

arsenate, use against tobacco horn- 
worm, D.S.D.A., 68. 

^ arsenate, water«solttble arsenic In, ex- 
piession, 206. 
effect on wheat, 820. 
in lead arsenate, determination, 196. 
microchemical detection, 613. 
salts, soluble, effect on plants, 221 
Leafhoppers, papers on, 844. 

Leaf-roller— 

four-handed, life history studies, Pa., 
464. 

red-handed, life history studlee. Pa., 
464. 

Leaves— 

coloration and fall, effect of weather, 
824. 

excretions from, factor In arsenical 
injury, 626. 

manganese In, variations with sf(\ 

221 . 

of crop pbMits, tdmperatnre, 426» 
of same ages, comparative stmoture, 
222 . 

orientation, mechanism, 225. 
respiration In vaeunm or in scant oxy¬ 
gen, 126. 

Laoankm hsaparkhm, biology, 266. 
Lecfthin of brain in avitaminosis, 862. 
Lagnmes*- 

as affbeted by sulphur, Oreg., 724. 
chemical study, Oreg., 7. 
culture eipsilJnents, 8.C., 68T« 
insects aftbctUig, 61. 
pefsmital, wintering, 888, 
plant sap and calelnm absorptlMi^ 
prodnetloa In Spktn, T96. 
varletlas, ehafactPHstlef,^ 287. : 
l^mlaoni Jleld cropa, insects, 

168. . V.- i, V 
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Lema triUnecta, para«itiBm of, S4d. 

Lomon etti^ts, analyses, Conn.Statc, 160. 
LmoiMH— 

add and wate content at different 
stages, 7S2. 
freesing point, 644. 
internal decline, 708. 
yttamln A in, 09. 

Leperi8inu9 oaHfarttioue on asb trees, 250. 
Lepidoptera Rbopalocera, Trinidad, cata> 
logue, 465. 

L 0 pHnotarsa deoemUneata. (gee Potato 
beetle, Colorado.) 

Leptooarisa ooHoomia, control, 465.. 
Lettuce— 

bottom-rot disease, 651. 
downy mildew, a transit disease, 748. 
drop, control. Mass., 651; Pa., 446. 
fertiliser experiments, S.C., 642. 
grading and marketing in South Caro¬ 
lina, 508. 

seed germination, Minn., 137. 

I^ncite as source of potash. 824. 

I^vel, homemade, description, Wash.Col., 
687. 

Levulose, usefulness In insulin cure, 864. 
Lewis, 61, I., biographical sketch, riOT. 
Llc^— 

on cattle, preventive for, Mont., 182. 
sucking, monograph, 658. 

Life- 

duration in Drosophila, 824. 
duration, index of constitutional ftt- 
ness, 872. 

standard, in diversided farming sec¬ 
tion, N.T.Comell, 204. 

Light— 

artificial, effect on plants, Minn., 126. 
effect on calcium in serum of rachitic 
children, 466. 
effet on growth, 862. 
exposure and plant lice, 846. 
rays, supplementary value to vltarntn 
A graded diet, 667. 
relation to growth of chickens, 780. 
relation to ophthalmia and growth, 
864. 

requirements of forest trees, Tt, 848. 
(ffoe also Sunlight) 

Lighting systems for farms, 589. 
Ligttocellnlooe, gelatlnisatlan, 509. 
lAmam mawimci, notes, 57. 

Limbemeck of fowls, cause, 483, 
Limbemie<dt-ltke disease In fowls, cause, 
lit, 885. 

Lime- 

absorption of soils, Mass., 621. 
air slkklng, 128. 
and chalky relative affects, 820. 
krsenatev (ffee Calcium arsenate.) 
effect on germination of eecde, 825. 
eiisdt on loss of organic matter from 
ibil. Pa., 422. 

ettieet on *^sick** aoils, 521. 
effbet on sv^diate loss from soil, 632. 
nltrogmt (ffbe Caldum cyanomhl.) 
production In tnited Smtes, 727. 


Lime—Continued. 

production, sale, and use in 1922^ 
724. 

requirement of soils. (Bee Solis. > 
types, use on soils, 824. 
use on meadows, 484. 
use on the farm, 128. 
use with various fertilizer treatments, 
Pa., 489. 

(See aiw Calcium and Liming.) 

** Lime-loving,** definition of term, 628. 
Lime-magnesia ratio studies, effect of mag¬ 
nesium toxicity, 625. 

Limestone- 

magnesian and nonmagnesian, com¬ 
parison, 219. 

solubility, relation to physical prop¬ 
erty, 218. 

LimeMsulphur— 

and calcium caseinate, fungicidal 
value, 846. 
dry v. liquid, 846.^ 
products, sulphur compounds in, 107. 
Liming, effect on phosphatic fertilizers, 19. 
Linkage— 

in cotton, 688. 

values, genetic variation in, 129. 
Lisseedw- 

hulls, detection In feeds, 468- 
oil, phytosterols in, N.T.State, 408. 
oil, vitamin A in, 108. 

Lipoid- 

formations in plant cells, 23. 
granulations in plant cells, 125. 
granulations, use of term, 28. 
Upony$8U8 hacoti attacking man, D.S.D.A., 
159. 

Litmus paper test for soil reaction, 810. 
Lhrer, plg*s, antirachitic properties, 771. 
Livestock— 

breeds in eastern Kongo, 868. 
cooperative marketing In Ohio, 893. 
diseases. (See Animal diseases.) 
feeding, D.B.D.A., 774. 
indostr.v, American, treatise, 167. 
industry in Argentina, founders, 578. 
industry,, relation to chemistry, 008. 
insects affecting, 458. 
of Great Britain, treatise, 670. 
poisoning by cocklebur, D.8.D.A., 77. 
poisoning by greasewood, U.S.D.A., 77, 
poisoning by white snakeroot, Ind., 
181. 

(Bee alee Plants, poisonous, and 
speoiflo plants.) 

range, extension progpum in, U.B.D.A,, 
095. 

Registry Board, report, Kans., 71. 
remedy law, enforcement, Kane., 77. 
sanitatloD, popular articles, 180. 
shipping associations, accounting rec¬ 
ords and business methods, D.8.D.A*, 
92. 

statistics. (Bee Agricttltiiral stntis* 
ties.) 

(Bee also Animals: Cattle; Sheep; 
etc.) 
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Locust bean meal iu mixed feed, estlma* 
tlon, Mich., 715. 

LooMitma pardtOi^nu, life history, 257. 
Locusts-*- 

brown, life history, 267. 
economic importance* 257. 
life history, habits* and control* Colo., 
52. 

long-winged, of the plains, 151. 
migratory, in Caucasus, 266. 
notes, 256. 

seventeen-year. (See Cicada, periodi¬ 
cal.) 

i^etc also Grasshoppers.) 

Loeb, L, biographical sketch, 690. 

Logan beetle, control, 661. 

Loganberry die-back, notes, 751. 

Logging, treatise, 444. 

Longistigma cafpoe, honeydew production 
by, 567. 

Lophyrus paUipes, paper on, 255. 

Louisiana Stations^ notes, 506, 697. 
Louping'iU in sheep, effect of nutrition, 
266. 

Lorostege sticticalls, life history, 836. 
Lubin, D., biography, 89. 

Lucern. {dee Alfalfa.) 

Lumbang oil, hydrogenation, 300. 
Lumber- 

industry and allied trades of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, 744. 

industry In United States, treatise, 
344. 

kiln-drying, progress in, 248. 
market, French, 243. 
properties and uses, treatise. 838. 
yard, specifications, U.S.D.A., 187. 
(Sec also Timber and Wood.) 

Lunar periodicity In reproduction, 610. 
Lupines, lime sensitiveness, 420. 

Lggidea mentiaw, control, 660. 

Jbygus soltmi, n.sp., description, 164. 
Lymphangitis, bovine, studies, 81. 
Lymphocytes, action of serum on, 870. 
Lgperosia — 

eMgua, notes* 455. 

irHtans, effect of food on longevity and 
reproduction, 456. 

Machinery. (See Agricultural machinery.) 
M(K*rocentrus wnoylivora n.sp., descrip¬ 
tion, 359 

Macrocystis pyHfera, potash from, TT.S.D.A., 
424. 

Macrophoma — 
sp., notes. 143. 
fabooi n.8p„ notes, 248. 

Moerostiphaei spp.* tests of nlcotln dost on* 

N.J.* 264. 

Uacrospofium — 

fsa/ratas, control, N.^.State* 546. 

, paraHiioun, pathogenicity* 748« 
solofii, notes* 550. 

Magnesia and potash fertlllxatlon* 724. 
Magnesite* effect on sulphate loss ffom 
sou* 522. 


Magnesium— 

effect on potatoes, 235. 
in blood plasma, determination* 615, 
Induced toxicity, transient nature of* 
625. 

oxld, jeffect on sulphate loss from sol], 
522. 

production In United States, 727. 
sulphate, effect on etficlency of carbon 
tetrachlorid* eil. 

Magnesium-calcium intercliange, 819. 
Maguey, grading, baling, and inspection, 
434. 

Maine— 

Station, miscellaneous information, 05. 
Station, notes, 96. 

Maize. {See Co.rn.) 

Malacosoma disstHa. (Sec Forest tent- 
caterpillar.) 

Male as spreader of genital infections, 788. 
Malic acid, inactive, as food acidulent, 58. 
Mallow rust, studies, 250. 

Malnutrition— 

campaign against, 796. 
determining, 764, 854. 

(See also Nutrition and Undernutrl* 
tlon.) 

Malt diastase, effect Qin sorgo juice, 5(to. 
Malta fever— 

and abortion, causative organisms, re¬ 
lation, 183. 

case in Baltimore, 684. 

Maltose formation In sweet potatoes, 711. 
Mammals— 

age and chemical development, 569. 
oestrus and ovulation in, 581, 

(See also Animals and specific kinds.) 
Man— 

ago and chemical development, 569, 
eiidoparasites of, Minn., 152. 
Inheritance’ of webbed toes in, 630. 
lepidopterous enemies, 156. 
rat mite attacking, U.8.D.A., 159. 
Manganese— 

and vitamins, association, 463. 
content of leaves, variations with age, 
221 . 

in plants, 21. 

in soils of Netherlands, 614. 
localization In plants, 221. 

Mange— 

occurrence in Great Britain* 132. 
of horses, notes, 582. 

MangelH— 

cost studies* Can.* 432. 
fertilizer experiments* WestWash.* 
520. 

V* dried beet pulp for cows* CiiLi 
875. 

rarlety testa, Can.* 432, 588; MSiul# 

lit. 

yields, Can., 482, 

Mango bark dlseolovatlons* 150* 
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Mangoes— 

grafting, 543. 
varieties, P.B., 540. 

Manila hemlp. i&ee Abaca.) 

Maniu'e— 

effect on nitrogen-fixing iwwer of soil, 
Utah, 120. 

fertilizing value, Minn., 121. 
hot composted, ^rtilLzing value, 421. 
liquid, conservation of nitrogen In, 
721. 

liquid, use in Europe, 621. 
nitrogen losses from, 421. 
production, care, and use, 322. 
reducing amount used, Mass., 642. 
use on meadows, 434. 

{Bae uUo Cow manure.) 

Maple— 

borer, notes, Conn.State. 50. 
products, load number, 198. 
seslan, notes, Conn.State, 50. 
sirup and sugar production, U.S.D.A., 
744. 

wood, abnormalities of growth, cause, 
428. 

Uara9miu9 aaochari, notes, 852. 

Mares, thoroughbred, length of gestation 
period, 174. 

Margarin. (See Oleomargarln.) 

Marine products of commerce, treatise, 
709. 

Market reports, U.S.D.A., 92, 204, 491, 
601, 894. 

Marketing— 

and distribution, 401. 
cooperative, 894. 
cooperative, discussion, 107. 
cooperative, in United States, 291. 
cooperative, treatise. 192. 
effect of farm storage, 87. 
in North Carolina, N.C., 92, 294, 793. 
northwestern apples, tfeatlse, 393. 
organisation of Federated Fruit and 
Vegetable Growers, 303. 
organization, problems, 302, 594. 
principles, 593. 
roadside, in Connecticut, 91. 

Marl— 

production in United States, 727. 
use in road construction, 886. 

Marog, effect on nitrification in soil, 721. 
Marshland, fertilizer experiments, Can., 
588. 

Marsupials— 

male meiotic phase In, 820. 
spermatogenesis in, 820. 

Maryland Station, report^ 898. 
MassaifiiiMetts-*^ 

Cellsge, notes, 96, 498, 798, 899. 
Station, notes, 96, 498. 

Station, report, 696. 

Mast cell in lower vertebrates, 788. 
Jropefiolo dSsifWotor. {Bee Hessian fiy.) 
Meadow; fesene* {Bee FescuesJ 
'Meadowa^.; 

l^tlser Onpertmtmrn^ 


Meadows—Continued. 

h'DgtU of life, N.Y.Cornell, 230. 
weed control in, 888. 

(See also Hay, Grass, and Grassland.) 
Mealybugs—■ 

biological control, 661. 

on house plants, summary, Midi., 454. 

(Sec alao Citrus mealybug.) 

Meat- 

cold storage, molds on, 763. 
frozen, vitality of tapeworm in, 582. 
industry, American, treatise, 167, 
Industry of Great Britain, 168, 
Industry of world, treatise, 670. 
inspection in Norway, 582. 
scrap, estimation of bone in, Mich., 
715. 

(See also. Beef, Pork, etc.) 

Media. (See Culture media.) 

Medicinal plants. (See Drug plants.) 
Medicine, tropical, studies, 783. 

Medicines, chemical nature, 880. 
Megalonectria caeepitoea, notes, 143. 
Meffalepyoe operculaHe^ effects of sting on 
man, 258. 

Mclanoplue spp., life history, habits, and 
control, Colo., 52. 

Melitara iwxctolineella, seasonal adapta¬ 
tion in southern hemisphere, 558. 
Melltensis-abortus group, nomenclature, 
183. 

Ueliitohia avmta, notes, 360. 

Meloloniha vulgaris larvae, destruction, 
467. 

Melophagus ovinus, transmission of try¬ 
panosomes by, 357. 

Menstrual cycle and basal metabolism. 
460. 

Mercury— 

compound, new, with powerful germi¬ 
cidal properties, 284. 
vapor quartz lamp Irradiations, effect 
on normally fed rats, 265. 

Merodon — 

equestris, control, 452. 
equestris, studies, 156. 

Mesquite beaus, chemical and structural 
study, U.S.D.A., 501. 

Metabolism— 

basal, and menstrual cycle, 460. 
basal, during vitamin B starvation, 63. 
experiments, Improved procedure, 867. 
experiments with ruminants, 678, 
Inorganic, studies, 570. 
plant, temperature effects in, 20. 
Metaleurodicus mafMU n.sp., description, 
165. 

Metals— 

in food* colorimetric determination, 
618. # 
of cooking utensils, solubility, 768. 
**Metaphen/' properties, 284. 
Meteorological— 

and climatological bibliography of Ar* 
gentina, 208. 

instruments, wiring instructions, 

U.S.D,A., 716. 
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Meteorological—Continue. 

obaervationa, lla«8.» 116, 510, 806; 
Me., .18; tJ.S.D.A., 116, 116, 410, 
510, 808. 

obaerTations at Be4]aena,^816. 
obaervatlona iti England and Wales, 
816. 

records tor 1922, Mont., 116. 
service, British, use to farmers, 207. 
service of Brasil, 18. 

Meteorology— 

agricultural, development, 18. 
development, 808. 

effect on leaf coloration and fall, 824. 
papers on, U.S.D.A., 115, 415, 808. 
simplified^ te^tlse, 314, 
treatise, 818. 

(See also Climate, Ralii6iil, Tempera- 
turei Weather, etc,)* 

Methozyl products from wood distillation, 
206. 

Methyl— 

alcohol, detection, 608. 
alcohol in ethyl aleolml, detection, 604. 
anthranilate in grape beveragea and 
fiavors, 204. 

Methylene blue— 

absorption by cotton, 418. 
nse against abortion, Vt., 861. 

Mica minerals, source of potasstum tot 
plants, 521. 

Mice, age and cbemioal development, 666. 

(ffee olso Mouse.) • 

Micbigan-— 

College, notes, 590, 667. 

Station, gnarterly bulletin, 466. 
Micrococoue spp., notes, U.8J>.A., 258* 
Ifloromos postiofis, life history, 658. 
Microorganism, Gram-negmtlve, of avian 
diifiitberia, 285. 

iSee also Bacteria ond Organism.) 
Micropipette holder, description, 612. 
Micropsylla, new genus, notes, 859. 
Microsomes In plant cells, 28. 

Mildew, powdery, control, 846. 

(See oleo hoet plante,) 

Milk--- 

acidophilus, therapeutic value, 161. 
active chlortn as germicide for, 676. 
and djUdIDery residues, feeding value, 
266. 

and Its uses, U.8.O.A., 08. 
and. onenges; vakie In sehool lunches, 
563. 

os supplementary meal for underaour- 

Ished children, 855. - 

bacteria in, relation to temperatttre^ 
876. 

bacterial analysis, methods, 677. 
bacterial analysis, pin potnt cvdonlea 
In, 677. 

bacteria! count, factors aftsctiiig^ 676. 
tmtUes, Babcock test, oallhmttni^ 416, 

, ■ ^ 714. 

liottles, washing and stcrlBsIng, 677* 

! calcium and liorganle phoiphdnis In, 
609. 


Milk—Continued. 

calclumr content, effect on chsese mak¬ 
ing, 878. 

(dean, for amall towns, 877. 
clean, production, premiums for, 677. 
coagulated, analysis, 805. 
condensed, solids In. determination, 
202 . 

condensed, sweetsned and unsweetened, 
878. 

cooling, 875. 

copper In, solubility, 178. 
cost of production in France, 161, 
cost of production in Scotland, 191. 
cryoBcopy, Conn.State, 112, 160. 
diet, effect on skeleton, 861. 
evapornted, solids in. determination, 
202 . 

fat content at different periods of 
lactation. Can., 781. 
fat content, relation to addlty, 875. 
fat determination, methods, 8^. 
fat percentage and yields, relation, 
ni., 75. 676. 

fat percentage, factors affecting, 475* 
fat percentage of different lactations, 
178. 

fat percentages, gffeet of age. Me,, 74. 
fat production, comparative value of 
foods, 679. 

fat production increase, relation to 
weight, 578. 

fat test, of cream, factors affecting, 
Ind., 178. 

fat test, 2-day oflleial, factors affect¬ 
ing, 178. 

feeding value, Wash.Cot., 277. 
iavor and odor, effect of feed, C.S. 

D.A., 876, 877. 
formulas, 278. 

goat's and cow's, composition, 266. 
human, analyses, Conn.State, 160. 
human, inorganic constituents, radal 
variations, 662. 

in Japan, laws governing sale, 876. 
lactic acid, as infant fbod, 856. 
lactose in, polarlseopic detemuinatloii, 
714, 

leaving in udder before test, effect, rs., 
474. 

marketing in sis dtlas, lEimiu, 598. 
mineral laoiistitueiitSf 161. 
of Danish cows, composition. 781. 
of goats and ewes, analyses, 874. 
off-flavors produced In, 876. 
ordinance, best type, 876. 
pastenrisatlon, 680, 878. 
pasteurization, conference on, T82, 
pasteurisation for cheese makiiii, 6t9. 
pasteurization In glass enanvMed 
or bottle, SJDalc., 76. 
pasteurised, high counhi izu 676. 
payinir on enaUty tmsls, 476^ 

plant,'«fectfni&:6t6. ■ ■ 

ghints, test for locating Impi^iM^ figf^ 
teuriaatton or cOfftaminetfit^:' 
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p6wdevii» keeping goalitiee. Bfinii., 170. 
production and cowe, treatlee, 077. 
production In C]ilna« 875. 
production* eoy beans t. altslta bay 
for, W.Va., 78. 
production, stodlee, Ky., 878. 
prodnctlon with low bacterial count, 
781. 

properties as affected by heat, Pa., 
411. 

protein modifications for pigs, Iowa, 
172. 

protein-free, distribution of sulphur In, 
710. 

quality and adulteration, 278. 
ration for calves, additloa of hay and 
grain to, 275. 
recording, value, 278. 
ropy, Ohio, 580. 
samples, examination, 878. 
secretion, effect of gestation, 278. 
secretion, effect of underfeeding, 177. 
secretion, relation to growth and se* 
nescence, 578. 

secretion, atudles, 178, 277, 278, Me., 
74. 

shops, regulations governing in Bog- 
land, 278. 

skimmed. (8ef Skim milk.) 
solids in, determination, 882. 
souring, straptococcl of, 278. 
spray procese of drying, effect on vita* 
min C in, 664. 

supply of New Haven, improving, 876. 
temperature and bacterial content, 
876. 

tranaportation, 876. 
transportation, rates, and methods, 
581. 

viscosity, relation to creaming, Minn., 
178. 

vitamin A value of, 567. 
vitamins in, 857; Minn., 175. 
vitandns in, effect of antoclaving, 62. 
yield variations with age and lacta* 
tion period, 580. 

Milking machines, practicability, Tex.« 177. 

MiUetH* 

culture ospeHments la Sweden, 785. 
for slififfo, variety tesbs. Can., 482. 
polttnat^n habits, 688. 
smut, treattndht, 348. 
vitamin A content, 864. 

Millipedes on lettuce nnd carrots, 454. 

Milo, smut resistattce In, 248. 

Mineral***- 

metabolism, rMatlon to aeld4>ase equl- 
lilsduni, 664. 

pMnt food, aWilabUity, 81. 
requirements of anliaals, 266. 
resources, nonmetsl, of United States, 
880. 

reisources of United States, 787. 
seSOs, eachange acidity of, 5i4. 

Mlnerais, value for fiwwitig chlOks, 872. 


Minnesota— 

Station, notes, 788. 

Station, report, 185. 

University, notes, 887, 788. 

Mint, culture and preparation of products, 
140. 

Miscibility, studies, 805. 

Missouri— 

State Poultry Asaoclation yearbook, 
Mo., 871. 

Station, notes, 788, 880. 

University, notes, 788, 888. 

Mites, dermanyssid, of North America, 851. 
Mitochondria— 

effects of temperature, 826. ^ 

In plant cells, 125. 
parasitism and resistance, 244. 
reaction against parasitism, 22. 
role in formation of plant substances, 
228. 

Moisture index of peach buds, Md., 126. 
Molasses— 

beet pulp. (See Beet pulp.) 
blackstrap, feeding value, Miss., 69. 
4*ffect on cane soils, 820. 
solids in, determination, 202. 
waste, potash from, 824. 

Mold fungi In sugar Inversion, 728. 
Molds— 

destruction of pentosans by, 110. 
effect on keeping quality of butter, 476. 
on cold storage meat, 763. 
Mfotiurthropalpus huwi, control, 558. 

^fonfUa — 

ffregonen^ n.sp., description, Dreg., 
848. 

ttitophila, penetration into hardwood, 
656. 

Monochaetia rosentcaUia n.sp., description, 

450. 

Monodontomerus, genera close to, Euro¬ 
pean species, 256. 

Mnnenchwt papillatue for control of plant- 
injurious nemas, 261. 

Monotropa, biology, studies, 225. 
Uomtropomycee niyresccwa, suggested 
name, 226. 

Montana— 

College, notes, 800. 

Station, notes, 800. 

Station, report, 186. 

Morrill, J. S., biography, 603, 688, 
Mosaic— 

and related diseases In Idaho, 745. 
disease, studies, 851, 648, 651. 
virus, nature, 746. 

(See alto epeeifle heet phmtt.) 
Mosquito larvae— 

effect of oil on, 847. 
toxicity of adds for, 857. 
Hosqnltoee— . 

and drought of 1821, 255. 
behavior, relation to atmospheric con¬ 
ditions, N.J., 757. 
control, Conn.State, 50. 
of France, natural history, 758. 
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Mottiultoes—Continued. 

preferential feeding .experimental 259, 
847. 

yellow fever, notes, X7.8.D.A., 58. 

(See aUo Anopheles.) 

Motor— 

fuel, volatility, 887. 
transportation, treatise, 189. 
truck thres, impacts from obetmctions 
in roads, 286. 

trucks, rear axles, t 3 rpe 8 of, 287. 
Mottling disease of sugar cane. (See 
Sugar cane.) 

Mouse typhoid— 

• epidemics, theory, 784.. 

Immunissation experiments, 787. 
infection, virulence and host so8cepti> 
bllity, 478. 

Muck soils— 

fertiliser experiments, WestWash., 
526. 

of North Carolina, nitrification and 
acidity, N.C., 820. 

Mucor-^ 

fflomerula In soil, activities, 626. 
stolonifer, parasitic action, mechanism, 
244, 

Mud, Canton and Chinese fish pond, com¬ 
position, 819. 

Mulberry scale, parasite of, 459. 

Mulching experiments, Mo., 15. 

MuleS— 0 

production, U.S.D.A., 71. 
soy beans for, Ill., 675. 

Mungo beans— 

breeding experiments, P.R., 583. 
disease of, S.C., 648. 

Jfiwoo— 

8pp., notes, 858. 

spp., transmitters of Habronema, 455. 
vetuetiaaima, life history, 356. 
Muscidae, Indian, notes, 156. 

Muscle, skeletal, insulln-like substance in, 
864. 

Mnscold files, chalcld parasites of, 359. 
Muscovite, potassium content, 521. 
Mushrooms— 

edible, vitamin In, 856. 
of Ontario, 643. 

Muskmelon downy mildew, control, S.C., 
648. 

Muskmelons-f- 

breedfng experiments, P.B., 546. 
variety tests, 138. 

Mntatlon— 

among hog cholera bacilli, 788. 
black-eyed yellow, in rats, 822.-., 
in Drosophila, studies, 823. 
inheritance, 729. 
reverse, in Drosophila. 831. 

MotilUdae of Minnesota, 755. 

Mycological and phytopathologieal notes, 
142. 

Mycology, Portuguese glossary, 346. 
MveoapHeerellOr^ 

oUrutUna, notes, 651. 
notes, W* 


MyHmffium sp. on grapefruit, 752. 

Mveua —■ 

peraime, (See Peach aphid.) 

HMs. (See Currant aphid.) 

NaMs spp., life history, 453. 

Narcissus— 

flies, , large and small, 156. 
nematode disease, notes, 452. 

Nuaonia hrevioomia — 
notes, 369. 

structure and development, 866. 
National- 

Education Association, proceedings, 
896. 

Research Council, new building for, 
601. 

Nature study for elementary schools, 
course of study, 796. 

Necator amerioanus, pharynx and alimen¬ 
tary canal, 160. 

Necrobacillosis, summary, Colo., 684. 
Necrology, notes, 499. 

oinnaborino, notes, 248. 
f/aUiffena in Pacific Btates, 148, 750. 
spp., notes, 42. 

Negro— 

Land-Grant College presidents, confer¬ 
ence, 498. ^ 

schools, home-making courses In, 697. 
Negroes, teacher-training institutions for, 
495. 

Nematode resistance in peach, transmission, 
146. 

Nematodes— 

control with hot water, Va.Trnck, 848. 
parasitic on cultivated plants, 452. 
predatory, for control of plant-injuri¬ 
ous nemas, 251. 
stem and bulb infesting, 754. 
summary, 51. 

Neoenrhynchotbrips, new genus, descrip* 
tion, Fla., 660. 

Nephantia aerinopa, notes, 466. 
Nepbelometer, modifications, 812.* 

Nests, trap, types, Can., 779. 

Nettle, fiber content, estimating, 385. 
Neuritis in poultry, 685. 

Nevada Station, notes, 599. 

New Jerc^ey Stations, notes, 668. 

New York— 

Cornell Station, research activities, 
898. 

State Station, notes, 397, 668, 900, 
Stste Stetlon, r^rti 567. 

Neaara elridula — 
on pecan, 656. 
studies, 52. 

Nickel catalyst, preparation, 306. \ ! 
Nicotin— 

duB^ making and nse, NX* 254, . 
dust, paper on, 844. 
ddst, progress in use of* 668. 
gas* evolution from earryipg^ 
etances, 254. ' 

toxicity* rMatlon to vi^tlllty, 65k 
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Nitrate— 

deposits, CiilleaHt origin, 122* 
formation in soil, effect of time of 
year, 17. 

of ammonia. (See Ammonium nitrate.) 
of soda* (See Sodium nitrate.) 
situation, Cliilean, 823. 

Nitrates— 

fertilising ralue, Minn., 121. 
from atmospheric nitrogen, 722* 
in soli at Fuse, moTements, 210. 
Nitrification— 

as affected by potassium fertilisers, 
818. 

as affected by sulphur oxidation, 726. 
effect of temperature, 516. 
in muck soils, N.C., 820. 
in Sudan soils, 816. 
methods of study, 118. 
relation to pH value, 722. 
studies, 820. 

Nitrifying bacteria, relation to reactions 
and concentrations of media, 616. 
Nitrogen— 

ammoniacal method of determining, 9. 
and calcium relal^^n in plants, 524. 
applications, effect on set of apples, 
299. 

atmospheric, fertilizers, test, U.S.D.A., 
621. 

atmospheric, fixation by activated 
sludge, 823. 

atmospheric, nitrates and ammonia 
from, 722. 

effect on meadows, 434. 
effect on ** sick ** soils, 521. 
fertilization experiments on pastures, 
122 . 

fixation, arc process for, 722. 
fixation, effect of humus, 120. 
fixation, effect of magnesian lime¬ 
stone, 219. 

fixation, research dh. 721. 
fixation, studies In Punjab, 210. 
fixing powers of soil, factors affect¬ 
ing, Utah, 119. 

in barley, factors affecting, 288. 

/ In blood of avitaminous end starving 
pigeons, 566. 
in rain and snow, 716. 
in sewage tanks, origin, 791. 
lime. (See Calcium cyanamid.) 
loss from soil. Pa., 422. 
losses from manure, urine, etc., cause, 
421. 

organic, decomposition In rice soils, 
815. 

recovery from sewage, 124. 
treatment of soil, effects, 624. 

Nltrogetious— 

fertiliser, Rehmsdorf organic, tests, 
628. 

fertilizers, effect of time of applica¬ 
tion, 628. 


Nitrogenous—Continued. 

fertilizers In German agriculture, use, 
423. 

fertilizers, physiologically acid and 

alkaline, action, 423. 

Nootua c-nigrum, life history notes, Mass., 
659. 

Nomography, theory, 686. 

Nondisjunction, high and low, In Droso¬ 
phila. 780. i 

North Carolina— f 

College, notes, 699. 

Station, notes, 609. 

Northeastern Forest Research Council, or¬ 
ganization, 700. 

Koeema apia — 

Infection, pathological conditions, 661; 

Minn,, 166. 
summary, 260. 

Nuclei, morphological studies, 225. 

Nuclein decomposition, factors affecting, 
720. 

Nursery— 

inspection, notes, Conn.Statc, 50. 
small, establishment, treaties, 540. 
trials, experimental error in, control, 
229. 

Nut oil, hydrogenation, 309. 

Nutrient Solutions, absorption by plants, 
524. 

Nutrition'— 

and clinical dietetics, trentise, 762. 
animal. (See Animal nutrition.) 
bacterial, studies, 184, 879. 
cooperative course in, 797. 
handbook, 597. 

human, extension program in, 
U.S.DA.., 695. 

indexes, use of wcight-height-age 
tables, 853. 

of children, standards, 460. 

science of, treatise, 852. 

studies in Russia during famine, 561. 

teaching, 597. 

(See also Diet, Malnutrition, Under- 
nutrition, etc,) 

Oak— 

American white, hemicellulose of, 811. 
cork, culture in Spain, 40. 
cork, in Tunis, 744. 
sapling borer, studies, 662. 

Oat— 

and pea hay, rotation experiments, 
R.I., 520. 

black rust, notes, 648. 
blade blight, resistant varieties, 246. 
crown rust, dissemination, U.S.D.A,, 
43. 

crown rust, Infection capabilities, 548. 
crown rust, notes, 548. 
crown rust, studies, 746. 
grass, durutioh In meadows, N.Y.,Cor* 
nell, 281. 

halo blight, notes, 548. 

hulls, use In feeding stuflb, 867. 
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Oat—Continued. 

Idpse tmut, ooutrol, a47. 
loose smut, &otes» 648. 
ndldew, notee, 648. 

•eed treatment, effect, 786. 

MedUniT blight, caoee, 648. 
smut, control, 246, 640, 648, 648, Pa., 
446. 

smut, hot water treatment, Can., 447. 
<8ee olsd Smut.) 

stem mst resistance, breeding for, 246. 
straw, for wintering lambs, 574. 
Oats— 

as silage crop, Alaska, 632. 
assimilation of nutrients, relation to 
soil fertility, 18. 

black stem rust resistance, inheritance 
of, Hinn., 148. 

breeding experiments, Minn., 132. 
certification in Germany, 439. 
cost of production. Can., 592; lud., 

889. 

cost studies. Can., 482. 
culture experiments, '^ Alaska, 632; 
Can., 231. 

effect of different pli values, 232. 
false wild, delayed gemmation and 
origin, 631. 

fertiliser experiments, 423; iSfinn., 121. 
for wintering lambs, 674. 
from Volga region, composition, 169. 
giant aberriSBts, 82. 
growth, effect of seed treatment, 736, 
multiflorous variation in, 227. 
naked, characteristics, 227. 
prolific and other dwarf, 822. 
rate of manuring tests, Minn., 120. 
rotation experiments, N.T.State, 422. 
seeding experiments, Minn., 182. 
varieties, charaeterlstics, 287. 
varieties for seed in Poland, 489. 
vaHetlei, fungus diseases on, 648. 
variety tests, Can., 482, 688; Minn., 
188; Mont, 188; Pa., 482; West. 
Wash., 184. 

water requirements, 828. 
whole, V. chop, feeding value, 272. 
yields, Can., 482. 

Oberly, B. R., memorial prigs, 900. 
OoeanthM niveu$, notes, V.t., 666. 
OwophihttiBh^pillerioMi — 

parasite of, 661. 
studies, 669. 

Oestrotts cycle— 

in mammals, comparison, 689. 

In mice, 686, 820. 
in the opossuin, 686. 
relation to mefphological and physio¬ 
logical ehaagea, 686. 

Oestrus and ovulation in duumnals, 681. 
Oestrvs ooiSj human infection froin, 289* 
OiOliee of fihQ^meht Statloai, men^m^b, 
666. 

Ohio***' 

station, monthly bulletin, 196, 698. 
ptatlOB, notes, 62^^. 
pnlversity, notes, 900. 


Qidiunt infection and detelopinSiital et^ 
periments, 148. 

Oidiim kieti$, effect on keeping qualities 
of butter, 476. 

Oil¬ 
cake, feeding value, Can., 470. 
cake meal v. tankage for pigs, Can., 
776. 

emulsions, constitution, 664. « 

emulsions, new method of making, Mo., 
61. 

emulsions, preparation, simplified 
method, 657. 

In cotton seed, relation to gossypol, 

111 , 

meal, feeding value, Ohio, 170. 
seeda insects affecting, 168. 

Oiled wrappers for apple-scald control, 841; 

n.S.D.A., 662. 

Oils— 

acetyl valuea determination, 11. 
and fats, technology, colloid chemis¬ 
try in, 801. 

aud fats, unsaponifiod matter, 196. 
catalytic hydrogenation, 610. 
ethereal, plants producing, 140. 
hydrogenated t6r oil baths, 201. 
Phillppiite, hydrogenation, effect of 
composition, 309. 
vegetable, as engine fuel, 688. 
vegetable, detection of olive oil in, 
.313. 

(8ec itlao Fats, Corn oil, Cottonseed 
oil, Olive oil, etc.) 

Oklahoma— 

College, notes, 699. 

Station, notes, 699. 

Oicomargai’in, manufacturing uses, 366. 
Oligonychua americanua, notes, C4NiB.8tat«, 
50. 

Olive- 

industry, 646. 

knot organism! pathogenicity, 752. 
oil, detection in vegetable oils, 313. 
trees, longevity, 748. 

Olives, decomposition during pickling, 
CaUf., 414. 

Ofioftooerea— 

boeis, notes, 860. 
pibsoiti, transmission, 260. 
Onchocerciasis, bovine, possible transsMt- 
ters, 858. 

Onooaoelia $uloiventri$, control, 464. 

Onion— 

blight, notes, 248. 
disease in Porto Rico, 748, 
extract, glucoktnln in, 765. 
leaf spot, notes, 248. 
smut, ebhtrol, 849. 

smut tleatment, relation to rp^ 74ft. 
Onions— 

Bermufth, culture eaq^mmitK’ V.K, 

. '.640. ' 'v. 

,doiMncy' studies, 800. 

■ ' iffl'proved strain, 0.ft.l:).A.,■•'^7^•::,v^'.‘:, 
overhead . ItvigatloB stupes, 

' 16 #^ , rV:''' 
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Ontario Ai^rlcultural CoUege, noteiu 900. 

wotHb^B. iSpd Potato ocab.) 
Opblobolii#-> 

. cffrhetf, ootei, 049, 746. 
eaHceti, patbogaaldty> 140. 
Opbtbalmla— 

and growth, relation to Ugbt, 864. 
effect of dried spinach In diet, 268. 
taatological atndy of paraocular glaiidg, 
464. 

in rate on rltaiiiin A deficient diet, 60. 
of cattle, atndlea, 184. 
ophthalmia mpiaHs eafema due to Oca- 
truB ovU, 250. 

Ophthalmology, textbook, 870. 

Orange- 

peat, new, from Honduraa, 165. 
ruata of Bubua, effect on development 
of stomata, 854. 

roata, systematic Intections of Rubus 
with, 149. 

tree bug, control, 454. 
trees, effect of sodium, potassium, and 
calcium, Calif., 827. 

Oranges— 

and milk, value in school lunches, 568. 
changes during storage, 289. 
freezing point, 644. 
aavd bud selection as related to yield, 
644. 

Satsuma, In south Mlsslmlppi, Miss., 

88 . 

vitamin A in, 69. 

Orchard- 

grass, breeding experiments, Can., 488. 
grass, duration in meadows, N.T.Cor- 
nell, 231. 

heating, studies, O.S.D.A.. 807. 
inspection, (ffeo Nursery inspection.) 
pests Jn Wa^ngton State, 84A 
practices, correlation with growth and 
production, 87. 
stand of trees, 441. 

Orchards— 

management, Mont., 189. 
pruning experiments, Hinn., 188. 
soil management, 441; Can., 889. 
(gee also Fruits, Apples, Peaches, 
$$o*) 

Oregon— 

College, notes, 807. 

Station, note^ 897. 

organic^ 

mattmr, effect on active aluminum, 
B.I., 17. 

matter In abll, 816. 
matter in soli effect on productivity, 
721. 

matter, lose from soil, Pa., 422. 
nitrogen, avallahUSty In lertUisera, 
196. 

synthesea, treatlie, TOO. 

Orgaidam, add-faat, as cause of lympJi*»- 
; 81.. 

(gee nlio Bacteria end Mlcroorgan- 
iaim) 


Oriental peach moth.' (gee Peach moth.) 
Orientation in plants, studies, 225. 
Ornithology, British, bibliography, 252. 
Orthoclase, potassium in, availability, 19. 
OBcinoaoma frit, parasites of, 255. 

Osmosis in soils, relation to plant growth, 

211 . 

Osmotic pressure— 

of juices from parts of potato plant, 
628. 

of soil solution, 317. 

Osteomalacia— 

hunger, in Vienna, 568. 
in cattle In Norway, 185. 

Otocarlasls of foxes, Minn., 158. 
Utecephaly^ in guinea pigs, 527. 

Otodectea opnotUt, notes, Minn., 15a. 

Otters, treatise, 855. 

Ovaries, mammalian, types, 826. 

Ovulation and blood sugar, relation, 867. 
Oxygen, dissolved, determination 201. 
Oxygen-supplying power of soils, determi¬ 
nation, 22. 

Ou sters, vitamin C in, 466. 

Ozone— 

atmospheric, absorption of ultra-violet 
rays by, 815. 

of upper air, rOle in plant and animal 
Ufe, 208. 

Ottonium omniportm — 
babits, 747. 
notes, Tex., 45. 

PaokyocrepoideuB dahius, notes, 359. 
Paco], grading, baling, and inspection, 434. 
Paddy. {See Rice.) 
l*Hgi*ant for rural schools, 95. 

Paint plasticity, factors affecting, 686. 
I'ainting, principles and practices, treatise, 
590. 

Palm— 

bud rot in southern India, 652. 
coconut, (gee Coconuts.) 
kernel meal, vitamin content, 64. 
kernel proteins, growth-promoting 
value, 64. 

nut cake, feeding value, 367. 

Supari, koleroga disease, notes, 248. 
I’alms— 

insects affecting, 51. 
oil, of Butch East Indies, 647. 
PaloDuaria oil, hydrogenation, 809, 

Pan American SclentiOc Congress, notes, 
700. 

Pancreas and parathyroids, relation, 766. 
ParUcum spp., analyses, 168. 

Paper— 

making, suitability of various woods 
for, 142. 

pulp, hemp, and wood fibers in, estima¬ 
tion, 609. 

(geo uBo Pulp wood.) 

Parabiosis in study of deficiency diseases, 
858. 

Pararrm ph^mttaa, notes, 661. 
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Paradichlorobeniene— 

as grain fumigantp Minn., 152, 
for peach borer control, 156; Conn. 
State, 50; N.J., 465; N.Y.State, 
555 . 

for root-ea.ting cane grubs, 467. 
ParalysU due to ticks, 762. 

Parana pine lumber industry of '‘Brazil, 40. 
Parasites^ 

Imported, refrigerator for shipping, 
667. 

introduced, retarded establishment of, 
845. 

r^etable, of cultivated plants, 244. 
(See also Animal parasites and spe- 
cific forms,) ^ 

Paratetranpohus — 

bicolor, notes, Conn.State, 60. 
pilosus, studies, Conn.State, 851. 
ununffuiSt notes, Conn.State, 50. 
Parathyroid glands, effect of calcium de¬ 
ficiency, 162. 

Parathyroids and pancreas, relation, 765. 
Paratyphoid— 

fever, immunization, Oral route for, 
478. 

of fowls, 586. 

PaHa canelta quadrinptata and gilvipes, 
summary, XJ.S.D.A., 65. 

Pasteurization. (See Milk and Cream.) 
Pasture— 

and hay mixtures, comparison, Can., 
433. 

grasses, useful, 434. 
plants, length of life, N.Y.Cornell, 280. 
Pastures— 

chemical fertilizers on, 822. 
nitrogen fertilization experiments, 
122 . 

of West Virginia, W.Va., 867. 
weed control in, 888. 

(See also Grasses and Meadows.) 
Pathology— 

and genetics, relation, 828. 
textbook, 180. 

Pavement slabs, rigid, warping, 790. 
Pavements. (Bee Concrete and Roads.) 
Pea— 

anthracnoae, description, 146. 
aphids, control, 657. 
bacterial disease, notes, B.C., 648. 
seed weiii'ht, relation to resulting 
crop, 686, 

stem root rot, notes, 889. 

Peach— . 

aphid, green, control, 557. 
aphid, green, on spinach, Pa., 458. 
borer, control, 155, 458; OonmState, 
50; N.jr.. 465; N.Y.8tate, 585. 
brown rot, control, 460, .552. 
bud rot, notes, 842. 
buds, moisture Index in winter and 
• spring, Md., 128. 

^ lekf curl, control, 451* 

' leaf curl, notes, 249. 

little disease, dissemination, 751. 
mildew, notes, 249. 


Peach—Continued. 

moth, oriental, summary, 688. 
parasites, 458. 

root borer, control, Oreg., 58. 
shot-hole borer, control, 468. 
wilt disease, new, 761. 
yellows, diaeemlnation, 751. 

Peaches— 

breeding in New* Jersey, 548. 
culture experiments, Can., 840. 
culture experiments lb Arizona, I7.S. 
D.A., 188. 

culture in ftClssouri, Mo., 886. 
fertilizer experiments, Mass., 642; S. 

C. , 642. 

nematode resistance, 140. 
nematode resistance in, transmission, 
761. 

post-harvest dusting experiments, U.S. 

D. A., 662. 

thinning test, Can., 840. 
varieties, nursery identification, 643. 
Peanut- 

butter, analysis, 610. 
cake, feeding value, 367. 
grazing for pigs, Tex., 71. 
gummosis, studies, 847. 
meal, digestibility, Mass., 168. 
meal v. corn meal for milk production. 
Can., 875. 

shells, digestibility, Mass., 168. 
tikka disease, 146. 

warehouses, regulation, U.S.D.A., 594« 
Peanuts— 

breeding experiments, S.C., 687, 
culture, 687. 
detection in feeds, 468. 
feeding value, Miss., 88. 
variety tests, 828; U.S.P.A>» 162. 

Pear— " 

brown heart, cause, 449. 
canker, European, In Oregon, 148,. 
insects, control, N.Y.State, 558. 
powdery mildew, outbreak, 756. 
trees, starch storage in, 885. 

Pears— 

aleurodid enemy of, 556. 
blight resisting variety, 87. 
composition, effect of tree diloroslt^ 
948. 

culture experiments in Arlsona* IJ,S* 
T>X, 188. 

fertilizer experiments, Mass., 648*. 
pineapple, botany and history, 0a., 
543. 

pruning and fertilising, 441. 
standi stored la, 299. 

Peas— 

abnomnality hi heredity of iemlmya 
color, ^1, 
analyses, Oreg., 7, 
as affeoted by sulphur, Oreg,^ 724 
eannedf fiat sours aii Mich., 489* v ' 
OolletoenCphKfli iKsi on, 662, 
cultuto experhociiiti, Alatki; 
C4ii.„2ai... 

•elected stratoi, Mhiih, lit. 
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r^»-*-Coiitixitted. 

time oi pUntinar teets, Can.! 440. 

Y. barley far pige. Can., 776. 

Tarlety teate, U*S.D«A., 132. 
water reqalremente, 828. 

Peat— 

InYeatigatlone, value to cranberry in* 
duBtry, 821. 

lands, flrst breaking, 888 . 
of Italy, analyses, 419. 
passive biological nature, 720. 
production In United States, 727. 
soils, management, Minn., 120. 
soils, treatment, 821. 

Pecan kernel spot, 556. 

Pecans— 

culture experiments in Arisons, 
U.S.D.A., 138. 

Imported, in Sooth Africa, 837. 

Pectin— 

and protopectin, 810. 
extracts, Jellying power, relation to 
alcohol precipitate, 508. 
Pectinophora oo$9ypiella. {See Cotton 
bollworm, pink.) 

Pegompia hraeaieae. (%ee Cabbage mag¬ 
got) 

Pellagra— 

and protein, discussion, 164. 
prevention by diet 660. 

Pempheree efltnie, notes, 57. 

PenicMium — 

divarioatum, penetration into hard¬ 
wood, 656. 

gUtucum, parasitic action, mechanism, 
244, 

Bpp. in soil, activities, 620. 

8 pp., utilisation of dtrlc acid by, 630, 
Pennsylvania— 

College, notes, 599, 699. 

Station, author Index of publications, 
95. 

Station, notee, 699. 

Station, report, 496. 

Pennycress, garlic-scented weed new to 
. Britain, 439. 

Pentapiera paniculata, distribution and 
characters, 40. 

Pentosans, destrnction by molds, 110 . 
Pentose detection, 803. 

Peony diseases, 354. 

Pepper black fruit disease, 447. 

Peppers, yield as aifected by irrigation, 
Mo., 15. 

Perennials, treatise, 39, 

Perfumes and cosmetics, treatise, 308. 
Peridermium etroH and Cronartium HW- 
eoUg relation,; 150. 

<640 0490 White pine blister rust) 
Perktemio pf^tonomi n.sp., description, 
260. 

PeriUtui eleddie, notes, 860. 

Perum dheulaiue, Hto Idstory and biology* 

W. 

Perdila4 KOd Beds of Okiaboma, pbosidiate 


IVi'omyscuK, subspecific hybrids in, 822. 
Peronospoto irifoliorum, notes, 447. 

I*eat law of Colorado, 151. 

Petunia, polymorphism in, 631. 
Pbaeophytin in silage, 268. 

Pbenolo^cal observations, 610. 

Phenols, toxicity for Bterigmatocystis nigra, 
246. 

Phitaenas Uneatus, abdomen and genitalia, 

844. 

Pblobatannins In plant tissue, 427. 

Phlox, inheritance of fiower color and 
form. Pa., 430. 

Phoma — 

itieidioea on sorghunr, 148. 
notes, 762. 

ftolanicola, notes, 248. 
thcohromae n.sp., notes, 42. 

Phomopsis citri — 

control, TT.S.D.A., 149. 
utilization of citric acid by, 630. 
Phorocera aleripennis, notes, U.S.D..!., 258. 
Phosphate— 

in Permian Red Beds of Okiaboma, 
218. 

rock, in Tennessee, mining and wash¬ 
ing, 323. 

rock, production in United States, 727. 
rock, solubility, effect of fineness, 412. 
situation in Germany, 323. 
IMioBphates— 

behavior in soils, 723, 
comparative availabilities, 723. 
comparison, 19; N.T.State, 422; Pa., 
423, 424. 

effect on at^icl soils, R.I., 17. 
efficiency, effect of liming and time in 
soil, 19. 

fertilizing value, Minn., 121. 

in blood plasma, determination, 615. 

in Hawaiian soils, Hawaii, 216. 

raw, use, 323. 

if>ec aUo Superphosphate.) 

J^hosphatic— 

fertilizers, manufacture, developments 
Jn, 817. 

slap, constitution and fertilizing value, 
323. 

slap, fertilizing value, 122, 723. 

(6*cc also I*h 0 Bphates, compari¬ 
son.) 

Phosphoric acid— 

assimilation, factors affecting, 423. 
avallabnity, 619; Hawaii, 217. 
available in soils, determination, 118. 
determination, value, Hawaii, 217. 
fertilization, 817. 
fertilisation, hislory, 424. 
fertilization, summary, 218. 
in blood, forms, 772. 
increasing availability, 818- 
insoluble, in superphosphates, 712. 
manufacture, volatilisation process, 
U.S.D.A., 521. 
production, 818, 

question,♦critical dlscusslbii, 218. 
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Phosphoric oxid— 

citric soluble, determinatloii Hi basic 
slag, 412. 

determination, sulpbate^molybdate 
method, 4X2. 

I'hospboms—> 

adsorbed, availability, 21^ 
concentration In blood, ellrect of snn* 
light, 68. 

content of soils, 821. 
determination, 166. 

determination in organic materia). 612. 
eftect on alfalfa, 726. 
effect on meadows, 484. 

In human milk, racial variations, 562. 
Inorganic, in milk, 609. 
metabolism, effect of cellttlose and pro¬ 
tein, 671. 

metabolf&m, effect of cod liver oil, 262, 
670. 

metabolism in avitaminosis, 862. 
metabolism In rickets, 669. 
organic, analysis, 720. 

Photocatalyses, studies, 626; 

Pbthalates, test for, 607. 

Pkthorimeea fflocMnelki, studies, 847. 
Phplloaticta — 

nieoHofia^ notes, 749. 
soHiarki, notes, 760. 

Phymatotrichum omnivorum, notes, Tea., 
46. 

PhytalU UmgifpUa, notes, 048. 
PhyyaUfpora^ 

oydoftlae, notes, 449. 
perseae n.sp., description, 864. 
Phytomyza platenMz on salvia, 661. 
Phytomyzophuga albipee n.g, and n.sp., 
description, 661. 

PhytonomMZ-^ 

poztUmZp chalddold parasite of, 260. 
pogtUmz, notes, 161. 
spp., notes, N.Y.Cornell, 67. 
Phytopatholofical Bervlee for France, 499. 
Phytopathology— 

Colloid cbemlatry methods In, 426. 
Portuguese glossary, 846. 
Phytophthpro--^ 

faberi on coconut and cacao, 149. 
tnfpatanz on eggplant, 146. 

also Potato blight, late.) 
fUooHai^e, notes, 248. 
patmiporu, notes, 668. 

Phytosterols, studies, K.Y.fftate, 408. 

Pig— 

houses, colony, drawings, 288. 
muscle, antinenritlc value, 669* - 
Ptgeona, eon^msltion of ftesh, 196, 

Pigment red. In plants, formatSon, 224, 
{840 also Anthocyaii4^ ^ 

Pigs— 

abnonnalltieSk 429. 

age and ehetaleal deveiopmstit, 699. 

and pork production In Missouri, 174. 

breed tests. Can., 777. 

tMTsedlhf and managsmeht, Ifilak., 67. 

hree&ng saq^rtnumts, Cnsu, 479, 

care and ntana jsin e nt, 17C 


Pigs—Continued. * 

castration, E.8.DJk.., 888, 
cost of ralslnf, Can., 272. 
crossbred, comparison. Can., 776. 
crossbreeding, Can., 869. 
effect of ventilation and light, *266. 
fall V. spring Htters, 7t7. 
feed cost. Can., 868. 
feed reqntrements, 678, 777. 
feeding by method of sflulvalent feeds. 
471. 

feeding experiment, Indoor v. outdoor, 
871. 

feeding experiments, 178, 872, 471, 
870; Can., 470, 776; Bans., 67; 
Minn., 169; Miss., 68; Mont., 171; 
Ohio., 171; Pa.. 469; S.C.. 672; 
Tex., 70; Wyo., 871. 

(gee also Sows, brood.) 
feeding, fundamental principles, 976. 
feeding on pasture, Ill., 678. 
growth curves. Mo., 467. 

Inheritance in, 128. 

Iron deficiency in diet, 172. 
orphan, methods of feeding, Iowa, 172. 
potatoes for,«574. 
purebred v. crossbred, €?an., 470. 
raising, manual, ^60. 
raising, suggestions for club mmubors, 
496. 

self-feeders for, 272; Tex., 71. 
surface area, determination, 268. 
winter housing, Can., 870. 
young, losses, cause, 878. 

(gee alto Sows and Swine.) 

Piles in clay> experiments, 86. 

Pile-set gauges, data, 88. 

PUi nut oil, composStioD, 809. 

Pin^—• 

bark aphid, natural control, 844. 
^blister rust (gbe White pine blister 
rust) 

* cone rusts, cronartial stage, 798. 
lack, metboxyl In, 206. 
leaf miner, notes, 151. 
loblolly, recovery and growth efter 
supiwesslon, 444. 
native, 8.C., 647. 

Norway* corrent growth In, 544* 
Parana, lumber industry in Brasit 49. 
plantations, Scotch, to Sweden, source 
of seed, 887. 

reproduction and high lead logging, 
646. 

sawfiy, imported, U.S.D.A*, 468. 
seedlings, westetn yellow, frost hetv- 
tog, 142. 

southern yellow, handbook, tW. 
species^ comparstive valuo, 644, 
white, (geo White ptoe.) 
yellow, Miympmmtf to fire tojuty* 
^ 644. 
pink— 

boltwoftt. {800 Cotton W 
" idnh.) 

mtarn, «tot|fl*ntloo ta 
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r«ii&>tapi>ing indastry in, 
40, 

ripe, concrete, reinforced, deelgn, SO* 
Pipes and ralvea, loea of head In, 483. 
Pipette for lactose determination in milk, 
714. 

Pirqiiet feedlOg ayatem, eaaentlal featnraa, 
860. 

Pled de terre, conatmction, 88. 

PiB90dea atroU on white pine, 67. 

Piatache treea, Talue in Ariaona, U.8.D.A., 
138. 

Pita floja fiber, commercial atatna, 829. 
Pituitary— 

feeding, effect on egg production, 275. 
feeding, effect on growth and gonad 
development, 866. 

Plaooaphaeria niootianaa n.ap., notea, 248. 
Plaffionotua apeoioaua, notea, Conn.State, 
50. 

Plant— 

biochemiatry, textbook, 620. 
biology, elements, treatise, 626, 
breeding at Gross Enxeradorf, 28. 

(See alao apeoial oropa,) 
cancers, atndles, 746. 
cell cytoplaanr, elements in, 120. 
ceils, action of pressure on, 28. 

<^ll8, chemistry, treatise, 427. 
cells, mlerosomes in, 28. 
cells, stmcture, 427. 

(See oleo Cells.) 

chromosomes. (8ee Chromosomes.) 
development and soil reaction, 682. 
diseases— 

and pests, Calif., 838. 
and pests in Dutch East Indies, 
648. 

dissemination by seed, 746. 
in France, 846. 
in western Quebec, 846. * 

light treatment for, 846. 
notes, S.C,, 647. 
relation to temperature, 41. 
research in Bombay, 248. 
resistance to, biochemiatry, IflnD., 
146. 

(Sea alao Fungi and diferani hoat 
plants.) 

dlatributioii, affect of soil acidity, 420. 
food, mtneml, avatlabllity, 21. 
growtii— 

and eltmata, relatioa, 807. 
as affected by a^d weight, 821. 
as affected by temperature, 821. 
eurvUlnaar, 127. 

effdet of pfi of nutritive aolutlon, 
627. 

fiMftora, law governing, 682. 
in aiHficial light, Hitm., 126. 

In media poor In oxygen, 827. 

In sand and aolntlon cultures, 
coinpariaonv 818, 

im^nkstion. (ffae Nursery Inapeetlon.) 
Baa andUght exposure, 846* 
lottse mHed by idcotiu gas, laboratory 
atddy, 254* 


‘ Plant—Continued. / 

metabolism and growtli, studies, Minn,, 
126. 

nutrient material in soil, estimation,. 
118. 

nutrient materials, sources, 822. 
nutrients, adsorption, 16. 
nutrients, availability, 17. 
nutrients In soil, effect of adsorption 
on, estimation, 208. 
pests and parasites, booklet, 646. 
pigmentation. (See Pigments.) 
products as chemical raw materlaV 
608. 

protection, bibliography, 142. 
roots and stems, inverse orientation 
in, causes, 128. 

roots, modifications by mechanical 
action, 23. 
sap studies, 524. 

stems, modifications bst mechanical ac> 
tion, 28. 

stems, orientation, 226. 
tissue, effect on bacterial nutrition, 
184, 879. 

tissue fluids, properties, Minn., 126. 
tissue, new hormone in, 108, 765. 
tisanes, effect of feeding punctures of 
aphids, Pa., 667. 

Plants— 

as affected by lead salts, 221. 
as affected by low temperature, Minn., 
125. 

chemical system, effect of salts, Calif., 

221 . 

colors in, 728. 

conducting apparatus, acceleration of 
development, 225. 
cultivated, vegetable parasite.^, 244. 
fiber. (See Fiber.) 
fioral anatomy at various altitudes, 
824. 

forcing, treatise, 834. 
greenhouse. Insects affecting, U.8.D.A., 
846. 

grown in salt water, anomalies in, 
428. 

house, care, Kans., 141. 
house, treatise, 548. 
immunity reactions in, 345. 

I imports. D.8.D.A., 225, 428. 
iron in, studies, 128. 
manganese in, 21, 221. 
medicinal. (Bee Drug plants.) 
milk tainting, 878. 

BaturaltsatSon, 626. 
nematode parasitic qn, 462. 
ornamental, treatise, 39. 
photocatalysis in, atndles, 626. 
poisonous to livestock, 78. 

(See edao Livestock poisoning <wd 
apaaUfie pUinta,) 
rainfall interception by, 316. 
resistant to root-knot nematode, Ga., 
668 . 

respiration. (See Respiration.) 
selective actio,Ui 624, 
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tranapiratlaii. (^ee Transpiratlatt.) 
virus diseases, 244. 

Plasma, collaldal canstitiieats, aeti<m of 
salts on, 426. 

PlasstodiopAora vMeuiwum, notes, 851. 
PlOBmopara viticoja^ 

outbreaks in Italsr* 149. 
spore germination In, 249. 

Plasticity, methods for measuring, 417. 
Plastids, parasitism and resistance, 244. 
Plathy^ma 9oahra on soy bean, 266. 
Plaiygwtef^ 

hiemaUs, twinning and monembryonlc 
development, 158. 

vemalis, parasite of Hessian fly, 58. 
Pleoapom nicotianae n.8p., notes, 248. 
Pladia interpunotella, parasite of, 663. 
Plowing, fall v. spring, West.Wash., 196. 
Plum— 

brown rot,wrelatlve resistance to, 47. 
curculio on peach, control, 458; 
U.S.D.A., 662. 

Plums— 

breeding, Minn., 140; Can., 86. 
composition as affected by Seterotinia 
einerea, 47. 

culture experiments in Arlsona, 
U.S.D.A., 188. 

hardiness, testing by freezing points, 
Minn., 125. 

rotted by Sclerotinia, analysis, 46. 
Sclerotinia affecting, Minn., 148. 
stock experiments, N.Y.State, 580. 
thinning tests. Can., 840. 
varieties, Mont., 189. 
variety tests. Can., 440; Mont., 189. 
Plutella macuUpennia. {Bee Diamond-back 
moth.) 

Pneumatic tires, fabric stresses in, 486. 
Pneumococcus— 

cultures, peroxid in, 787. 
growth, effect of plant tissue, 184. 
Pneumonia— 

progressive, In sheep, 481; Mont., 182. 
purulent, in calves, 878. 
speciflc Infectious, of foals, 685. 
Podoephaera leucotrieha, notes, 760. 

Poison— 

bran ma^, formulas, Colo., 52. 
ivy, monbgraphlc account, 181. 
Poisonous plauts. {Bee Plants, poison¬ 
ous.) 

Pollack liver oil, potency of, 665. 

PolUnia fulva, analyfes^ 168. 
Polyneuritis-^ 

blood of plgeong in, 860. 
changes in glands during, 266. 

(Bee am Vitamin B.]P 
Polypeptide, titration appUed to, 802. 
pplypturm IhmoeM/ notes, 42. 

Palyatoma alpanm, life history and habits, 
860. 

Pomegranates, varieties for Arineiia, t7*8« 

, 'D^A.; 188. 


tvoi-ilo 

Pop corn, popping conditions, N.T.Stat6, 
586. 

PapitUa ptponioa, control, N.2., 66. 
Poplar canker, notes, 754. 

ParaeWo taepie, notes, 255. 

Pork— 

antineuritfc valuer 859. 
killing, cutting, and curing, 272,. 
production in Missouri, 174. 

(Bee aUa Pigs.) 

products, commercial outlook, 594. 
Poronidutue eoaohifer, notes, 656. 
Poroeaprotie orthopoiHo— 
distribution, 846. 
notes, 151. 
studies, Mont., 156. 

Porthetria dUtpar. (See Qlpsy moth.) 
Porto Rioo Station— 
notes, 196, 898. 
report, 697. 

Pot— 

culture experiments, 819. 
experiments, earthenware Jars as 
source of error in, 617. 

Potash— 

active. In soils, effect of cropping, 118. 
and magnesia fertilization, 724. 
available in soils, determination, 118, 
412. " 

effect on availability of phosphoric 
acid, 818. 

effect on cotton wilt, 45. 
fertilizing value, Minn., 121. 
from kelp., D.8.D.A., 424. 
from leucite, 824. 
from seaweed in California, 128. 
in mixed fertilizers, determination, 
412. 

Industry, Alsatian, 824. 
production in United States, 727. 
irecovery from waste molasses, 324. 
treatise, 724. 

Potash-bearing minerals In Norway, 521. 
Potassium— 

cblorid and sulphate, comparison, 624. 
chlorid, effect on soils, 621. 
cyanid, use against pocket gophers, 
Minn., 158. 

cyanid v. hydrocyanic add, 151. 
effect bn grapes and wine quality, 644. 
effect on meadows, 484. 
effect on potatoes, 285. 
fertilisers, comparison, 818. 
fertilisers, effect on atnmoaiflcation 
and nitrification, 818. 

'‘in blood plasma, determination, 616* 
in hummi milk, racial variations, 662* 
iodld for goiter preventloii, Can., 871. 
of orthoclaae, availability, 19. 
perchlorite method of detemtnation, 
■60T. 

permanganate for grape Oidlnm con¬ 
trol, 461. 

'aidtm: orange tma^ -'8^«' 

aOlphata':'and 

. '' splphate^ on 'V'.; v;. 
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Potato— 

Association of America, proceedings, 
898. 

beetle* Colorado, life bistory and con> 
trol, 661. 

beetle, Colorado, studies, 758. 

black rot, cause, 248. 

black wart, biology, 550. 

blight, late, and weather, N.J., 47. 

blight, late, effect of temperature. 41. 

blight, late, immunity to, 350. 

blight, late, in Delaware, 540. 

blight, late, notes. 550. 

brown rot, description, tl.S.D.A., 46. 

canker, notes, 46. 

degeneration diseases, studies, 46. 

diseases, 248. 550; Fla.. 654. 

diseases, collected leaflets, 550. 

diseases in France, control, 447. 

diseases in India, 147. . * 

diseases in Kansas, control. 550. 

diseases in South Africa, 550. 

diseases, studies, Miun.. 143. 

dry rot, notes, 147. 

Fusarium blights in India, 247. 
Fusarium diseases, studies, Mont., 143. 
heat rot or blackheait, chemical 
study, 147. 

bopperburn, control, Ohio, 448. 
industry, relation of science to, 398. 
insects, studies, N.Y.State, 555. 
leaf curl demonstrations, 350. 
leaf roll, control, N.T.Statc, 546. 
leaf roll, correlation with tuber and 
sprout characteristics, 147. 
leaf roll In Ireland, 448. 
leaf roll, testing seed for, 652. 
loafhopper, bionomics and control, 
Iowa, 154. 

leaf hopper, control, Minn., i.b2. 
leafhopper, injury from, 653. 
leafliopper, life history and control, 
755. 

leafhopper, relation to bopperburn, 
Ohio, 448. 
leak, notes, 652. 
mosaic, control, N.Y.State, 546. 
mosaic in Ireland, 448. 
mosaic, testing seed for, 652. 
mosaic Tims, time and temperature of 
killing, 652. 

mottling disease, correlation with 
tuber and sprout characteristics, 
147. 

plant juices, osmetic pressure. 628. 
Rbisoctonla blight, notes, 147. « 

ring disease, notes, 147. 
root knot, control, Fla., 052. 
scab, control, 658, 

•cob, notes, 147. 

skin spot and powdery scab, 658. 
sbrttng maebtnes, tests* 687. 
sptndls tuber, Me., 850, 
sprajlng demonstration areas, 168. 
storage roila, studiss, 248. 

•treakv traasmisslon* 658. 

•ynonyin committee, report, 886. 


Potato—'Continued. 

tambera disease control, 248. 
tlpburn, in Maine, 653. 
tuber diseases, control, U.S.D.A., 840. 
tubers, composition, Minn., 135. 
tubers, Vertlcillium rot of, 449. 
wart disease, studies, 653. 
wart, varietal resistance, Pa„ 446. 
wilt, cause, 243. 

ytdlow dwarf in New York, 653. 
yellow dwarf, notes, 740. 

Potatoes— 

as affected by sulphur, Oreg., 724. 
assimilation of nutrients, relation to 
soil fertiUty, 17. 
breeding experiments, S.C., 637. 
certified and noncertified, comparison, 
637. 

comparative studies, 2.34. 
cost of production, Can., 692. 
cost of production in France, 191. 
culture, 550. 

culture cxperimaits, Minn., 133. 
culture in Kansas, 533. 
culture in western India, 247. 
decline in yielding power, Mont., 135. 
degeneration in, 247, 345, 350. 
electroculture experiments, 131. 
feeding value, 674. 

fertilising experiments, 235, 423, 637; 

Can., 633, 817; West.Wash., 620. 
germination, fertilizer injury to, N.J., 
216. 

Green Mountain, correlation of charac¬ 
ters, 633. 

insects affecting, Fla., 659. 
insulin in, 767. 

irrigation experiments, Utah, 135. 
maturity and yield trials, 336. 
organic nitrogen for, S.C., 637. 
prices, Minn., 193. 
rate of manuring tests, Minn., 120. 
rest period, relation to available ni¬ 
trogen, 826. 

rotation experiments, N.Y.State, 422. 
seed, certified, Conn.Storrs, 82; S.C. 
536. 

seed Importation, 46. 
seed, new, treatment, 636. 
seed, production, Nebr., 335. 
seed, studies, Pa., 432. 
seed, testing for mosaic, 652. 
seed, treatment, 654; Minn., 143. 
seeding experiments, Can., 533. 
sources of potash for, 818. 
spraying, N.J., 47 ; U.S.D.A., 32. 
spraying and dusting. Mass., 664. 
spraying experiments, 350; Ohio, 448. 
standard grade, Mich., 487. 
starch determination*in, 318. 
storage, 147. 

tuber and sprout variation, relation to 
disease, 662. 

varieties, characteristics, 287. 
varieties for seed in Poland, 489. 
varieties* identification, 88].. 
varieties, response to fertilisers, 284. 
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variety tests, Gan^ 58B$ Mian,, 188. 
water reiiuireitiehts, 828. 
yields, eStlxiiatllif, 787. 

Poultry— 

breeding records, Kans., 174. 
breeding stock, selecting, Mo., 878. 
breeds, characteristics, 27G. 

Congress, World’s, notes, 800. 
craft, treatise, 876. 
cnlling, directions, Mo., 872. 
demonstration farm. Mo., 890. 
diseases in Netherlands, treatment, 82. 
diseases, relation to Titamlna, NX, 
883. 

diseases, summary, Nebr„ 180. 

(8ee sfto ttpecifle dlseosss.) 
dresslug and edible percentages, 478. 
egg-laying qualities, effect of breed¬ 
ing, 600, 

experiments. Can., 2T2, 278, 872, 777, 
778, 

experiments, standardisation, 076. 
farming in New Jersey, N.J., 90. 
feed, estimation of grit in, Mich., 710. 
feeding, commerdal t. borne mixture, 
Can., 471. 

feeding experUnents, 871. 
feeding with red ant pupae, 076. 

(See also Chicks osil Hens, lay¬ 
ing.) 

feeds, disgestiblUty, N.C., 274. 
houses, construction, 486; Oreg., 486. 
bouses, fool-proof, Mo., 888. 
houses, open-air, Oreg., 888. 
houses, Oregon Agricultural College 
portable colony, Oreg., 090. 
houses, TentilatSoii, 989. 
houses, wet litter in, 780. 
inheritance In, 128. 

Inheritance of spangling la, 028. 
judging for egg production, 878. 
large and small breeds, cause, 429. 
lethal gene in, 781. 
longevtiy and constttutloaal rigor, 
872. 

marketing; tJ.S«B.A., 878, 
plant, organising, N.J*, 78. 
production in Florida, 870, 
products, marketing, cooperation in, 
294. 

raisiug^f numual, 676, 779. 
ranch, planning, West Wash., 170. 
rate of growth, Mo., 467. 
rate of senescence and decline of egg 
production, 577. 

rations for ctate fattening, 878, 
scoring ex^^ite in, 190. 
sSlecting breeding malee for egg pro¬ 
duction, l&ss., 72. 

Short course, methods of tcneiitng, 

systems of mating, tSan., 473. 
transmissinii of hog ohSlexn Inr, 882. 
rftamln dSOidency in^ bti, 

^ghts, coaflMent of rarlntdhtr, 972. 
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Poultry—Continued. 

welShts, relation to welidit' Snd num¬ 
ber of eggs, W.Va., 975. 

(See atso Chickens, Ducks, Fowls, aio,) 
Poultrymeii, daily seliedule for, West. 
Wash., 176. 

Prairies, chemical fertillsera on, 822. 
Predpitatton. (See ftainfall ond Snow.) 
Pre^ancy and lactation, effect of ritamln 
deOdency, 569. 

Prefsa-Nocard bacillus as cause of lym¬ 
phangitis, 81. 

Pressure, action on plant cells, 28. 

Prickly pear. (See Cactus.) 

Prodeoatoma phptophaffa in grape seeds, 
851. 

Producer gas as engine fuel, 588. 

Prolamln of wheat bran, analyses, 713. 
^yoplonlc— 

acid production from lactose, 100. 
fermentation of lactose, 109, 205. 
Proso millet stripe disease, 550. 
ProHpaUetta herleeei, parasitism, 459. 
Protein— 

and pellagra, discussion, 194. 
animal, for egg production. Mont., 871. 
effect on Inorganic metabolism, 571. 
effect on Insulin requirement In dia¬ 
betes, 796. 

supplements for pigs, Miss., 99; Pa., 
499; Tex., 71. 

Proteins— 

ammonia nitrogen determination in, 
718. 

differentiation, 204. 
digestibility studies, 860. 
feeding stuffs, quality, 775. 
of almonds, biological value, 857. 
of flour, imblhltloual properties as 
affected by acids, 508. 
of walnuts, 462. 
of wheat bran, analyses, 711. 
quality and quantity in diet, 266. 
small amounts, nephelometric deter¬ 
mination, 718. 

Proteinuria in newborn calves, cause, 688. 
Protomycetaceae, development and bl<^0gy* 
630. 

Proiopa9*oe — , 

spp., disease of, 645. 
spp., notes, V.I,, 555. 

Protoplasm, studies, 525. 

Protosoa— 

and Braeillau soUs, 517, 

«in Bouth African seils^ 518. 

Prune root borer, coutri4^ Oreg., 58. 

Prunes, culture experiments, Mont^t 189. 
PseadaoMdia not^ V. 1,4 555. 

Psendooeoeiif— 

oisri, xsee Citrus mesly bug;) 

summery, Mtehn 454 . 

Pseadommas^ 

sihoprps^uam njip/, 849w 

oiMf»pes'f«4s,-notes,' 05^ 
eenssim^ naittmt lSt, ' 
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PieudtHiuma^ —Contitmed. 

ptd<lj!««. 7«a. 

Biii>a9tanoi, patlioi^iclty, 762. 
p 9 §i$ 4 operono§porB ciihm9ia on SVMo- 
MHitfcM dioioat 148. 

P 0 €udofi 0 gka n n iiio ag iftto^ notei, 447. 
P$^niu wM, morphology and •ynonymy* 
844. 

PuodiiUa — 

laiU, notes, 148. 

coranaia, infection capabilitlee, 648. 
coronata spores, germination, 746. 
dUpma, notes, 648. 
dtoperso, resistance of rye to, 129. 
glumarum, spe^llsed varieties, 244. 
ifUtmattm trttioi, specialised fonnsi 
246. 

iframinis tritici, inheritance of resist¬ 
ance to, 634, 636. 

vraminU tHUci, III and IX, Nebr.,^ 
446. 

graminU tHtUH, III and XIX, cyto- 
logical stndies, 889. 
heUanthi, studies, 666; Minn., 054. 
nuUvaeearum, studies, 160, 250. 

KOipJM, studies, 747. 
spp., notes, 548. 

Pulem irrituns, notes, 65. 

Pullets— 

crate feeding, effect, Can., 779. 
early v. late hatched. Can., 276. 

{See aUo Chickens and Hens.) 

Pnlp. {Sea Paper pulp.) 
l*u)pwood— 

and wood pulp in North America, 
treatise, 645. 

consumption, statistics, U.8.D.A., 41. 
Pulse rate of fowls, 82. 

Pumpkin leaves, temperature, 426. 

Purdue— 

Station, notes, 697. 

University, notes, 699, 697, 

I'udn metahoUsm, 664. 
l>umell Bill, 896. 

l^irpurea hemorrhagica in horses, formal¬ 
dehyde treatment, 482. 

Pyogenic infections, immunisation, oral 
route for, 478. 

Pprsasla fiuhlloilt. (See Com borer, Eu¬ 
ropean.) 

Pyrite, effect on sulphate leacbings, 628. 
Pgraphorue Hmfnoeue, notes, 457. 

' Fythiom-llke fungi on potato, 652. 

<2ulnces, culture experiments in Arisona, 
U.SJ>.A., 188. 

Rabbits— 

age and chemical development, 669. 
hreedlhg and management, 474. 
breeds, description, 276, 
offspring of two sires In one litter, 
681. 

raising, 162, 

toxidty of carbon tetrachlorid for, 

m. 

Rabiesi notes, 662. 


Radiatioti— 

solar, and unusual winter weather, 
814. 

solar, measurements, 209. 
solar, results of work, 509. 
with mercury vapor uuaKs lamp, 
effect on rats on deficient diet, 568. 
Radium— 

effect on seed germination, 826. 
use against plant diseases, 846. 

Ragl pollen, germination, 488. 

Railroad ties, western species for, 142. 
Bain- 

analyses, 716. 

effect on formaldehyde treatment of 
onion smut, 748. 

Rainfall— ' 

and riin-ofT, 566. 
distribution in Brazil, 415. 
effect on clover yields, 834. 
eatlmatoH, aeral, accuracy, U.S.D.A., 
114. 

group distribution and pei*iodicity, 
U.8.U.A.. 416. 

Interception by plants, 815. 
map of Africa, 14. 
map of Australia, 616. 
of Chile, 18. 

of Virgin Islands, V.I., 511. 
relation to cotton, 415. 

Raisins, vitamins in, Pa., 468. 

Rancidity, stndies, 609. 

Range— 

and pasture management, 167. 
management, 867. 

Rape— 

as aflbeted by sulphur, Oreg., 724. 
pasture, value for pigs. Can., 871. 
Raspberries— 
culture, 548. 
varieties, Mont., 189. 

Raspberry— 

anthracDose, control, 751. 
beetle, notes, 61. 
blue stem, notes, 854. 
cane aphid, description, 464. 
crown gall, studies, 746. 
diseases, N.Y.State, 647. 
diseases and insect pests, control. 
West. Wash., 196. 

fruit worm, studies, Conn.State, 848. 
insects, notes, N.Y.State, 655. 
leaf curl and mosaic, 761. 
orange rust, studies, 149. 

Bat- 

mite attacking man, U.S.D.A., 159. 
roof, recessive black variety, 480. 
Rations, calculating, for milk production, 
676. 

Bata- 

age and chemical development. 569, 
albino^ changes la weights of orga&e* 

antenatal taedlng of parents, effect on 
offspring, 667. 
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Rats—Continue. 

breeding for feeding eaperimeutSi 160. 
Old English, mutant of, 631. 
plague Infected without Tlslble lesions, 
151. 

stock, ration for, 765. 

{Bee aUo Rodents.) 

Reaper-threshei', combined, use in Canada, 
Can., 288. 

Reclamation— 

history and performance, 482. 
of arid soils, 420. 

projects, e.vtension of construction 
charges, 385. 

Service, report, 483. 

Jieeurvarkt — 

nanella, notes, 554. 
piceaellat notes, 151. 
pineUa, notes, 161. 

Red- 

bug, control, 660. 

mite, European, control, Conn.State, 
50. 

mite, European; studies, Conn.State, 
851. 

spider, control, 844. 
spider mites, new, In Connecticut, 
Conn.State, 60. 
spider, notes, 255. 

Redtop— 

breeding experiments, Can., 433. 
duration in meadows, N.Y.Cornell, 231. 
Redwood and Douglas dr, fire resistance, 
40. 

Redwoods, bark, relation to diameter and 
volume, 744. 

Refrigerator for shipping live insects. 657. 
Eehmsdorf organic fertilizer, fertilizing 
value, 623. 

Relapsing fever, relation to bedbugs, 53. 
Reports, preparation, treatise, 898. 
Reproduction— 

effect of vitamin A deficiency, 60. 
unrecognized dietary factor essential 
for, 261. 

Reproductive organs, internal secretions 
of, 866.. 

Research, agricultural. (Bee Agricultural 
research.) 

Reservoirs, small storage, construction, 86. 
Bespiration— 

of app|es in storage, 642. 
of leaves in vacuum or in scant oxy* 
gen, 126, 
of roots, 627. 

Rhaffoletie pomeneH», notes, 358. 

Jthamnm spp,, rOle in crown rust dissemi' 
natiom 0.B.D.A., 43. 

Bhenania nitrogen phosphate and ammo^ 
niura superphosphate, comparison, 817;. 
RH4m^4ium mtUeoUm^'i^n mango^ 150. 
MMpioephciUm notes, 882, 

BHiaootoniOr— 

aotoiii^ immimltY of potatoes to, 850. 
$olan4, physiology, j|3. 


BhtooctoH^o^Contlnued. 
sp. on lettuce, 651. 
spp., notes, 352. 

Rhieopus^ 

niffrioans on strawberries, 48. 
niffrioQna spores, longevity, 630. ’ * ‘ 
n^rimHe strains^ variatlonB in, 048. 
spp., H-ion changes induced by, 2l* 
8 pp. on vegetables and fruits, 749. 
UHtici on sweet r>otato, add produc¬ 
tion by, 21. « 

Rhodes grass, culture experiments, IT(.S.D.A*, 
182. 

Rhododendron borer, notes, Conn.State, 50. 
Rhopalopayhm spp., notes, 65. 
Rhopaloalphum peraicce, notes, 156. 
Rhopohota naevana, control, Mass., 659. 
Rhubarb crown rot, summary, Pa.. 445. 
^hynchitU trietUi, papers on, 256. 

Ribes as affected by Vronartium ribicoia, 
656. 

Rice-~* 

j borer, studies, 766. 

I bran adulteration, Mich., 714. 

bran proteins, nutritive value, 267. 
breeding experiments, I\R., 583. 
brown spots on glumes, P.R., 547. 
correlation among pure lines, 430. 
culture, 82. 

culture by the Chinese, 235. 
culture experiments, 28. ^ 

detection in feeds, 468. 
effects of fertilizers, P.R., 550. 
fertilizer experiments, 28. 
flowers, sterility in, cause, 23. 
fly control, 455. 

Growers’ Association, report, 783. 
belmluthosporiose, studies, 240. 
improvement in Bengal, 828. 
insects affecting, 51, 153. 

Insulin ill, 767. 
milled, grades, U.S.D.A., 193. 
mutation and inheritance of semi- 
sterility in, 830. 
neuritis and bwlberi, 668. 
parasitic fungi In relation to niatiores, 

42. . 

polish and tankage v. com and tahfcago 
for pigs, Miss., 69. 

polishing, vitamin extraction frooH 
506. 

production In Malaya, 536. 
purple, inheritance of leaf color, 830. 
rough, grading and marketing, tl.S, 
IKA., 198. 

Bclerotial disease, notes, 243. 
seed selection tests, 28. 
seed, wild, studies, 338. 
sesame spot disease, 654. . 
soils, decompoi^tion of orgatitiic nitro¬ 
gen ni, 815. 
stei^lllty in, F.E., 661. 
yarletp'tests, 28, 828; S.CU ^7* 
variety tests, probgbte erteri 6^ 
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Bice—Coatinued. 

veede, root excretion, effect on rice. 
$82. 

weevil, biology. 265. 
wild. Mina.. IdO. 
filckets— 

cause* r61e of parefital nutrition. 166. 
effect on weight of organs of rat% 566. 
experimental, etiology and pathology. 
68 . 

experimental, studies, 670. 
in pigs. 266. 
in Vienna, studies, 567. 
phosphoric add In blood in. 772. 
review of literature, 772. 
spontaneous. In rats. 165. 
ultraviolet ray therapy, 669. 
value of egg yolk in, 165, 166. 

Riggs, W. M.. biographical notes, 5. 
Rinderpest— 

Immunization, oral route for. 478. 
virus, cultivation in vitro, 480. 
Ringing, effect on set of apples, 290. 

River— 

measurement. (See Stream.) 
sediment, content and value. 213. 
Road- 

grades. economics of, 886. 
laws of Kentucky, 587. 
materials of Kansas. 484. 
roughness, factor In pavement life, 
886 . 

Roads— 

construction in Peru, 887, 
construction, relation to highway re¬ 
search, 789. 

construction, treatise, 286. 
construction, use of marl in, 386. 

(See also Pavement.) 

Rock— 

for road building. (See Road mate¬ 
rials.) 

phosphate. (See Phosphate.) 

Rodent pests— 
notes, 151. 

of Wyoming, summary, 151. 

Roitents in orchards, control. 844. 

(See also Mice and Rats.) 

Roentgen rays— 

effect on X-chromosomcs. 226. 529. 

* use against plant diseases, 845. 

Roof rat, recessive black variety, 430. 

. Root— 

and stalk rots, control, 546. 
crops, breeding experiments, Can., 483. 
crops, varieties, characteristics, 287. 
crops, variety tests, Mont, 184. 
knot, cause and control, U.S.D.A., 143. 
knot nematode, relation to fmit trees 
and grapevines, 451. 
knot nematode resistant plants, Oa., 
668 . 

Roots— 

ahsotptioii of carbon by, 628. 
corrosive action on marble, 221. 
eiongatloii^ 826. 
rest period, studies, Minn., 125. 


Roses— 

culture, 239, 645. 

culture experiments for Arlsona, U.S. 
D.A., 188. 

Rothamsted and agricultural science, 117. 
Roughages— 

for fattening steers, comparison, Can., 
269. 

for Iambs, Can., 271. 

Roundworms— 
control, 380. 

suckered, of poultry, control, 82. 

Roup— 

and canker experiments, 879. 
and colds In poultry, WestWash,, 185. 
Rubber— 

bark ring rot, notes, 49. 
brown bast and canker, corrective dis¬ 
cussion, 49. 

brown bast, studies, 260. 
canker and brown bast, corrective dis¬ 
cussion. 40. 

caoutchouc and latex vessels in leaves, 
41. 

ertpe, mold, In, prevention, 452. 
diseases, 250. 
diseases and pests, 42. 
experiments, experimental error in, 
242. 

leaf disease, South American, notes, 
50. 

moldy rot. treatment, 49, 250. 
trees, transplanted, latex of, 647. 
Rural— 

child welfare, papers on, 194. 
church life in South, 494. 
church survey. Town and Country 
Series, 494, 704. 

community education, pai>er8 on, 898. 
community organization, Mont., 808. 
credit. (See Agricultural credit.) 
economics, exi>erlment station re¬ 
search in, 101. 
economics in Japan, 892. 
economics, treatise, 891. 
education, 194. 

education In Oxfordshire, England, 93. 
education, treatise. 494. 
government. Improvement, 92. 
lalmr. (See Agricultural labor.) 
leaders, professional training, 894. 
life, social aspects of, Iowa, 892. 
neighborhood as social unit, N.X.- 
Comell, 492. 

primary groups of Otsego Co„ N.Y.- 
Cornell, 492. 

Bchooia. (See Schools, rural.) 
sociology, value, 804. 
welfare work of Mexico, 694. 

(See also Community an4 Country.) 
Rush stem disease in Japan, 248. 
Rutabagas. (iSoe Swedes.) 

Rutgers College, notes, 698. 

Rye- 

breeding experiments, 28. 
certification in Germany. 489. 
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By^-^onlitiued^ 

culture cjcperiiuents, CkUn 231; 
ir.S.D.A., 132. 

culture In tiie Weet, U^S.D.A., 380. 
feeding value, Can., 870. 
fertiliser experiments, 285, 423. 
from Volga region, composition, 160. 
Fttsarhun disease, studies, 245. 
grass, English, duration in meadows, 
N.T.Comell, 281. * 

grass, western, breeding experiments. 
Can., 483. 

leaf rust resistance, 120, 643. 
seeding experiments, 285; Minn., 182. 
seedling blight, cause, 648. 
varieties, characteristics, 237. 
varieties for seed In Poland, 489. 
varieties, response to nitrogenous fer¬ 
tilisers, 282. 

variety tests, 136; Minn., 188; West. 
Wash., 184. 

winter, culture, N.Dak., 84. 
winter resistance, 281. 

Saccharids in plant ttosues, effect of tern- 
pfjrature, 21. 

Saocharemveea ecreviaiae growth In syn¬ 
thetic medium, 862. 

Saccharomycetes, studies, 420. 

Safflower seed, germination, 427. 

Sainfoin, winter habit, 883. 

Siitiasetia oleos, {See Black scale.) 
Saliva, chemical constituents, 101. 

Salt— 

effect on Stei'igmotooifatia nigra, 22. 
mixed, fertilizing value, U.S.D.A*, 621. 
Salts~— 

effect on reaction and buffer system 
of plants, CaUf., 221. 
effect on viscosity of flour-ln-water 
suspensions, 504. 

neutral, decomposition by humus, 514. 
Salvia leaf miner and parasites, 661. 

San Josd scale- 

control, 158, 844; ConmState, 50; Mo., 
51; N.Y.State, 556. 
on peach, control, 458. 

Sand and clay, apparatus for separating, 
14. 

Sandy soils— 

management, Minn., 120. 
studios, Mich., 410. 

SofuNuoidso— 

ssdIlosA {See Peach borer.) 
epoletosns, control, Dreg., 68. 

Santonin, ascartcidal value, 880. 

Sorcobotus vermienMue, notes, T7.SJD.A., 

n. 

Sarcophaga, larval clmracters in, 85S; 
Sauerkraut manufacture, directlous. West. 
Wash.. 118. 

Scabies. {Bee Sheep scab.) 

Scale lusecta-^ 

cage for rearing on plants, 151. 
notes, V.I., 565. 
of Florida. 155. 
studies, Mo., 267. 


Bet^edonema kooketimna, analyses, 168. 
BohUmegidia fsituioomls* life hiiftory, 450. 
Bchiaoietrmuehua $eh4a^im$, notes. Conn. 
State, 50. ' 

BohoenoHua ineerieUua, studios, T56. 

School— 

grounds, rural, planning, Mich., 442. 
lunches, suggestions, 208. 
of agHculture and vlticolture In Dal¬ 
matia, 600. 

Schools— ^ 

agricultural. (Bee Agricultural 
schools.) 

consolidatsd, teacher training for, 105. 
consolidation, and transportation of 
pupils, 207. 

in Texas, ehoice of subjects, relation to 
mentality, 206. 

of agriculture, winter, in France, 507. 
mral, consolidation, and transporta¬ 
tion of pupils, 08. 
rural, farm accounting in, 106. 
rural, management, treatise, 506. 
rural, pageant for, 05. 
small holdings in Norway, teacher 
training, 04. 

Beiaru mUitarie, biology, 265. 

Science— 

national temple of, editorial, 601. 
lemaklag the worl^ treattse, 807. 
Beleroaiomum renium n.sp., description^ 
586. ^ 

Beleroiinia — 

apetheota, relation to pH value, 451. 
ofnerea, apothecia of, Md., 842. 
ekaerea, eootrol, Orsg., 842. 
cinerca, effect on plums, 47. 

(Hnerea, production of apothecia, 148. 
fmetigena, studies, 552. 
libertiana, control, Mass., 651, 
libertiana in greenhouse, control, 540. 
Ubertium, notes, 248, 655; Pa., 445. 
Ubertiana on tigs, 751. 

Hbertiana, utllisaton of citric acid 
630. 

trifoUerum, notes, 447; Ohio, 145* 
Boteretium — 

eetoaum, notes, 547. 

-sp., notes, 547. 

Beotytm ruguloaua, {Bee 8hot*liole tK|rer.y» 
Smpie, effect of nutritloa, 266. 

Scurvy— 

experimental, changes In weight of 
organs, 465. 

experiiaental, stndleg, 64. 
pr^uctlon on vitamin C dsAcIfttt 
diet, 166. 

(See also Vitamin €!.) 

Beymaane bimeeiatne, introduetloO fnlo 
Califomln, 681, 

Sea sedimeht, content and value, iliS. 

Sea water, effect on oement, 187. 
Sediment, value In plant nnti^tioa mini 
eoii Ux^Vement,;2t2.' 

. Sedimentation cylinder,' 'SIIr»vsI^*I^' /fiiA;:''' 
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Seed— 

analysis, msthoda, BSS. 
certification and listing, N.Dak,, 85. 
certification in Virginia, 041. 
grain, certification in Qernmny, 480. 
Inspection In Blogland and Wales, 888. 
inspection in Vemiont, Vt, 888. 
inspection in Wisconsin, 888. 

. laboratory, use, K.Dak., 430. 
law, Idaho, 85; N.Dak., 85. 
law of Canada, 530. 
production In Poland, 480. 
studies, Hinn., 137. 
testing In Bel^nm, 888. 
testing in North Carolina, 888. 
testing,;papers on, 237. 
tests, results, Idaho, 85. 
treatment, 646. 
ralues, biochemical tests, 222. 

Heeding machines, tests, 687. 

Heeds— 

Act 1020, 287. 

agricultural, determination of origin, 

287. 

appearance, relation to germinating 
and yielding capacity, 686. 
contributions to adult plant, 125. 
development, effect of lime, 825. 
direct contact of fertilisers with, ef¬ 
fect, N.J.. 215. 

effect on pH of solutions, 528. 
germinability, coloration as test, 825. 
germination, daylight, 84. 
germination, effect of pH of nutrittve 
solution, 627. 

germination, effect of selenium and 
radium, 8^. 

germination tests, status of methods, 

288. 

germless, in com, 528. 
imports, U.8.D.A., 225, 428. 
initial weight, effect on plant growth, 
821. 

oil. (See Oil seeds.) 
papers on, 730. 
stimulation, 648. 
vlablUty, determination, 507. 
weed. {See Weed seeds.) 
weight, effect on resulting crop, 686. 
Selenium—^ 

effect on plant development, 825. 
effect on seed germination, 825. 
Self-feede r e . 

for calves, 679. 
for pigs, 272. 

Septic tank and tile sewage disposal sys¬ 
tem, Jdieh., 280. 

Septicemia, hemorrhagic, summary, 79. 
Beptoria diseases of cereals, 648. 

tpmpenM^ effect of fertilSsers and 
Ume, 47. 

p<icon4ac berotifieitifs, notes, 856, 
pstfossBiii apU^ control, 651* 
Sericulture. (See Silkworms.) 


Serum— 

calcium determination in, 112. 
therapeutic and diagnostic, increnstng 
yield, 588. 

Seeemie nonagrioideef notes, 846. 

Seaia — 

acemi, notes. Conn.State, 50. 
rhododendfi, notes, Conn. State, 50. 
Sewage— 

chemical changes and flora In, 888. 
digestion tanks, nitrogen formation In, 
791. 

disposal plants for isolated dwellings, 

100 . 

disposal projects, 97. 
disposal system, tile, and septic lank, 
Mich., 280. 

examination, standard methods, 804. 
nitrogen recovery from, 124. 
purification by denitrification, 288. 
sludge as fertilizer, hygienic aspects, 
791. 

sulphur content, 488. 

Sex— 

characters, development, 825. 
chromosomes of mammals, 825. 
determination mechanism, treatise, 
580. 

determination, theory, 781. 
factors determining, 825. 
forms, distribution in phanerogamic 
flora, 431. 

ratios in Drosophila, 580. 
reversal and intersexuality, 825. 
reversal in fowls, 580. 

Sexual cycle, mechanism, 635, 826. 

Sheep— ^ 

botfly, human infection from, 259, 
breeding, Gan., 371. 
breeding, management, and feeding, 
860 . 

early v. late shearing. Can., 469. 
feeding experiments, Ind., 869. 

(See aleo Ewes oad Lambs.) 
growth curves, Mo., 467. 

Inheritance of sizo and conformation, 
N.IL, 26. 

ked, tmosmisslon of trypanosomes by, 
357. 

mnlti-nippled and twin bearing, breed¬ 
ing. 331. 

parasite, free-living larval stages, 258. 
place on western Washington farms. 
West. Wash., 171. 

poisoning by greasewood, t7.S.D.A., 77* 
(See also Livestock poisoning, 
Plants, poisonous, and speeifie 
pkmte,) 

scab, notes, 582. 

scab, occurrence in Great Britain, 182. 
trypanosome, studies, 857. 
wool yields. Can., 469. 

(See aUo Ewes and Lambs.) 

Shingle nail experiments, Pa., 485. 
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^ioglev, auraHUtjr, Vu^ 4S5. 

SboMiole borer in ten,^ control, 67* 

Sbrnbi— 

killing point, variation, Minn., 126. 
wild, culture, 240. 

Sikorsky sedimontatlon apparatus, 14. 

Sitagfw. 

alfalfa, Italian method of ensiUng, 
468. 

and alfalfa, feeding value, Ohio, 170. 
clover V. sunflower for milk produc¬ 
tion, Can., 876. 

composition and feeding value, 866. 
com, from early v. late maturing 
com, Ohio, 175, 468. 
com, losses and exchanges of material 
during storage. Ohio, 572. 
corn, state of maturity, Pa., 474. 
corn V. sorghum, SC., 670. 
com V. sunflower, for milk produc¬ 
tion, Can., 87.6 
corn V. sunflowers, Can., 432. 
cost of production, Can., 592. 
cutters, tests, 687. 

maximum utilisation for baby beef, 
Kans., 65. 

microorganisms in, effects, Minn., 175. 
nature of pigment in, 268. 
sorghum v. corn, S.C., 679. 
sunflower, composition, 267. 
sunflower, feeding value, Can., 871. 
sunflower v. clover, for milk produc¬ 
tion, Can., 875. 
sunflower v. corn, Can., 482. 
sunflower v. corn, for milk produc¬ 
tion, Can., 375; Mont., 170.^ 
sunflower v. turnips for steers Can , 
468. f> 

Silages, analyses, Oreg. 7 
Silicates, effect on wheat, 820. 

Silicic a^d, yield-increasing action, 425. 
Silk, properties and uses, 684. 

Silkworms— 

diseases and treatment, 582. 
Inheritance of egg color in, 581. 

Silos, pit, constmction, 774; Colo., 888. 

Silt behind old and new Austin dama, 286. 
Silver leaf disease in South Africa* 858. 

columhacsienBe, devastation by, 

156. 

Sires, Jersey, comparison^ Mo., 874. 
(Seefofso Bulls.) 

Sirups, solids in, determinatioii, 202. 
Sisal- 

grading* baling, and Inspection, 484. 
pests affecting, 256. 
properties and uses, 584. 

Sine fnctors and site inherltnnee, 

Skim milk- 

feeding to chicks, effect on later egg 
production, W.ya«, 72^ 
feeding imlne^ WAsh.€ol., 27t, 
for calves, 67S. 

V. beef semp for egg production, 
Can«, 472. 
viMndli A in, 66. 


Skins and hides, 208. 

Slime molds, North American, treatise, 
727. 

Sludge— 

activated, fliatiott of atmospheric ni¬ 
trogen by, 828. 
activated, studies, 100. 

(See also Sewage.) 

Smith, 0. A., biographical notes, BBS, 
Smoke screens, efflclency against frost, 
tI.S.D.A., 116. 

Smut— 

on Bteuakui coraoam, experiments, 
244. 

spore gemtinatioa, stndieow 246* 

(See aleo spedflc hosts.) 

Snail poison, 553. 

Snails— 

distribution, factors UmltUig, 262* 
white, affecting citrus, 657. 

Snakeroot, white, poisonous to livestock. 
Ind., 181. 

Suow, analyses, 716. 

Soap, fat determination in, 614. 

Sodafol, new agricultural explosive, Mich., 
484 

Sodium— 

carbonate, effect on moisture equiva¬ 
lent, 421. 

carbonate, equilibrium studios, 818. 
chlorid, effects on alfalfa, 626. 

(^hlorid, use on meadows, 484. 

(Sve aleo Salt.) 
fluorld, poisoning by, 77. 
in blood plasma, determination, 615. 
nitrate, fertilising value, 428, 424,624 
nitrite, action In soil, 424. 
salts, effect on Intake of inorganic ele¬ 
ments of plants, Calif,, 221. 
sulphate, effect on orange trees, Calif, 
827. 

Soil- 

acidity, Mass., 621. 
acidity- 

cause, 818. 

ecological factor, 518. 

effect of crops and fertilisers, 18. 

effect of sulphur, 123. 

map of liong Isliiiid region, 717. 

of Hawaiian soils, 619. 

studies, 726, 814. 

treatment, E.I., IT. 

Truog test, modification, 266. 
aerstiott, factors affOcthig, 816. 
analysis, mechanical, apparatui, 86^ 
bacteria, counting, standardiM wb* 
dlnm for, ,616. 

bacteria, effect on nucleoproleld p 1 i 48 - 
pkorui, 72(K 
bscierioi^cal etsdies, 

ooliofdA pvf^pertiea sit. 

cracks in soils, tfile, Ut 

dynamics, 96. 

erosioa, pverentlon in Indlai 
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Soil—Continui^d* 
ff^rtllity— 

a« affects by *ulphur» Oreg., 724. 
index, 118, 517. 

r^^latloii to aaftlmihition of ntt' 
trienta by eropa, 17, 18. 
atudie«, Minn., 120. 
work at Rotbamsted, IIT. 
gaaes, (itudiea, 200. 
improvement with white alder, 888, 
njttiature, control, Mo., 15. 

‘moist \ire, effect on Helmlnthosporium 
infection of wheat, 640. 
moisture equivalent, studies, 421. 
moisture in walnut grove, seesoual 
changes in, Calif., 317. 
nutrients, availability to plants, 619. 
phosphorus, depletion, 821. 
potting, fumigation, N.J., 56. 
profile studies In Michigan, 617. 
reaction— 

and plant development, 582. 
factors alTecting, 512. 
litmus method lor detecting, 619. 
relation to calcium adsorption, 
512. 

studies, 618. 
reclamation studies, 10. 
samples, number required for chemical 
work, 218. 

samples, pH value, effect of drying .and 
storage, 718. 

science, advances in, 710. 
solution— 

importance in plant growth, 211. 
methods of obtaining, 211. 
osmotic pressure, 517. 

Tolunae, effect on plant growth, 
212 . 
survey in— 

Alabama, Geneva Co., U.8.D.A., 
617, 

Alabama. Marengo Co., U.S.D.A., 
319. 

Arkansas, Perry Co., U,S.D.A„ 
519. 

CaltfornlE, Brawley area, 'D.8.D.A., 
519. 

Georgia, Rockdale Co., U.S.D.A., 
117. 

Illinois, Livingston Co., 111., 418. 
Iowa, Dickinson Co.. U.8.D.A., 
619, 

Iowa, Dubuque Co,. I}.S,D,A., 620. 
Iowa. Hardin Co.. D.S.DJl.. 716. 
Iowa. Woodbury Co.. U8.D.A,. 
617, 

Michigan, Ontonagon Co., U.S,D.A., 
819. 

Missouri, Lafayette Co., U.8.D.A., 
617. 

Missouri, St. Louis Co., U.8.D.A., 
419. 

New Jersey, Cbatsworth area, 
tT.8.D.A.. 819. 


8 oil—Continued. 

survey in—continued. 

North Carolina, Buncombe Co.« 
U.S.D.A,, 618. 

North Carolina, Onslow Ccr.r 
TJ.S.D.A., 419. 

North Carolina, Tyrrell Co., 
tJ.S.D.A., 717. 
southwestern Ontario, 717. 

Utah, Asbley Valley, U.S.D.A., 
814. 

tern j>era tore— 

effect on corn seedling blight, 548. 
effect on Coriidum vagum, 348. 
effect on Helmlnthosporium In- 
• fectlon of wheat, 649. 
effect on relation of roots to oxy¬ 
gen, 627. 
measuring, 318. 

St udies, 718. 

under a steam pan, 745. 
toxins and bog xcrophytes, 627. 
type, determining, examination and 
comparison, 418. 
type, effect on evaporation, 812. 
ventilation, 719. 
water ratio, 512. 

Hoil8-~ 

acid, fate of superphosphate applied 
to, 218. 

add, H4on concentration and active 
alnminum In, correlation, 220, 
add red, in Madbupur Jungle, 16, 
(See aleo SoU acidity.) 
adsi)rbed bases in, estimating, 118. 
adsorption phenomena in, 16. 
alkali. (See Alkali.) 
ammouiflcation. (See Ammonlllca- 
tlon.) 

analytical methods, 412. 
arid, in the Punjab, properties, 420. 
ash, of Germany, fertilizer require¬ 
ments, 817. 

bacteria in, estimatioii, 515. 
bare and cultivated, evaporation from, 
117. 

classifying, auxotaxic curve in, 417. 
clay content, relation to properties^ 
809. 

colloidal material in, estimatioii, U. 
S.D.A., 811. 

containing heavy minerals, mechani¬ 
cal analysis, 418. 
evaporation of water from, 812. 
flocculation, 810. 
fungi in, activities, 620. 
hardpan, stirdles, 14. 
heavy, moisture equivalent, 421. 

H'ion concentrations, 316. 
humus determination in, 202. 
in relation to forestry, Misb., 419. 
loss of sulphates from, factors af¬ 
fecting, 521, 528. 

modulus of rupture, index of struc¬ 
ture, 809. 
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Soil«—Continuod. 

muck, (fifee Muck soils.) 
nitrogen content. (See Ammoniflca- 
tlon, Nitrification, tmd Nitrogen.) 
of Africa^ pH valuss, 420. 
of Assam, stadias, 717. 
of Bengal, studies, 14. 
of Brasil, and protosoa, 517. 
of Darrang District, composition, 419. 
of Denmark, lime reqoirements, 724. 
of Egypt under fiooding irrigation, 
512. 

of Blngland, 418. 

of Oeorgla, Bloyd Co., analyses, 814. 
of Hawaii, acidity, nature of, 619. 
of Montana, analyses, Mont;, 200. 
of Netherlands, manganese in,. 514. 
of Otago Peninsula, analyses, SI.’), 
of Ozark region, studies. Mo., 15. 
of Quebec, pH values, 618. 
of Sheridan Co., physical survey, 209. 
of South Africa, protozoa in, 518. 
of Sudan, analyses, 810. 
of Sudan, nitrification^ 816. 
of Sweden, types, 720. 
of Transvaal, analyses, 420. 
of Transvaal, nature of, 815. 
organic matter in. (Bee Organic mat¬ 
ter.) 

oxygen-supplying power, determination, 

22 . 

peat. (Bee Peat.) 

phosphoric acid, determination in, 118. 
physical constants, 14. 
physical properties, relation to pH 
values, 618. 

potash determination in, 118. 
potash in, effect of cropping, 118. 
saline, reclamation in Punjab, 209. 
**8ick,** treatment, 521. 
specific surface, determination, 86. 
kteriltzatlon, partial, effect on micro¬ 
biological activities, 620. 
subgrade, investigations, 790. 
water-holding capacity, 816. 

Solar radiation. (See Eadiation.) 

Solids, determination by gauze dish method, 

201 . 

Solutions, reaction chauge due to seeds, 
528. 

Solvents, i^ter-misclble, for vitamin ex¬ 
traction, 506. 

Sore throat, septic, mllk^bome epidemic 
of, 79. 

Sorghum— 

and com, relative water requirement, 
Kans., 28. 

culture experlmente in Sweden, 785. 
inheritance of seed coat color, 481. 
leaves, temperature,<^426. 

PXMMita latKffoea affoettng, 148. 
silage. <ffss Silage.) 
tannin In, 615, 

V. eom, fieedtag value, Tea., 66« 
veriety tests, D.S.D.A., 182. 

(Bee elite Milo.) 


Sorgo— 

Culture experiments in Sweden, 786. 

juice, starch In, 206. 

sirup, jellying, prevention, 600. 

tannin in, 616. 

variety tests, 17.S.D.A., 182. 

South Carolina Station— 
notes, 898. 
report, 696. 

Sows— 

brood, alfalfa v. Sudan grass for, 
Kans., 68. 

brood, selection and managemeut, 777. 
brood, wintering, Can., 470. 

(See also Pigs.) 

Soy bean— 

hay, effect on milk production, W.Va., 
78. 

hny, feeding value, 271. 
leaves, temperature, 426. 
meal, feeding value, Can., 470. 
oil, catalytic hydrogenation, 610. 
oil meal, feeding value, Ohio, 171. 
pod and stem blight, 840. 
prodnctlon, machinery for, 98. 
proteins, nutritive value, 267. 

Soy beans— 

and corn, feeding value, Miss., 70. 
breeding experlmepts, P.R., 588. 
detection in feeds, 468. 
feeding value, IH., 675; Ohio, 171. 
germination, fertilizer injury to, N..T., 
216. 

Improvement In Manchuria, 487. 
inheritance In, 632. 
insects affecting, Ohio, 250. 
seeding experiments, Minn., 138. 

V. cowpeas for pigs, 471. 
varieties, Miss., 828. 
variety tests, Minn., 183; S.C., 037; 
V.I., 588. 

Bpalanffia musoidarum, notes, 359. 
Bparagmothis sulfureana, life history 
notes, Mass., 659. 

Speltoid heterozygotes, splkelets on pro¬ 
geny of, 27. 

Spermatogenesis, marsupial, 829. 
Spermatozoa, head len^U dimorphism of, 
780. 

Bphaoelothsoa — 

reiliaM, notes, 146. 
spp., notes, 243. 

Bpha^ostilhe cooopMla on grapefruit, 752. 
BpheetAis spetHesus, habits, 359;. 

Spberome In plant cmis, nature, 228, 
Bpiemrkt javenloa descriptton, 249. 
Splcos— 

analyses, Conn.State, 160. 
effect on OlesiHdium bofgrinumj 866, 
Spider mite. Bed spider mite.) 
Spiders, liritish, treatise, 260. 

Spinach--^ 

antirachitic properties, 771. 
culture, Aria., 169, 

drledf antlophthalmtc vnemin in, 263. 
fertilizer experiments, N.J., 86, 
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Spinarh—Continued. 

green peach aphid on, Pa., 453. 
growth'promotlng and antirachitic 
values, 771. 

manuring experiments, R.I., 35. 
syrpiiid larvae on, 166. 

. variety tes.ts, N.I., 36. 

Spirochetosis icterohemorrhagica, notes, 
253. 

Spleen, Insullndihe substance in, 864. 
SpongoHpora Bwhterranea, notes, 147, 550. 
I^orotrichum oamU, notes, 763. 

Spray practices In America, 844. 

Spraying— 

dormant, West Wash., 698. 
dust. (See Dusting.) 
manual, 440. 

materials, combinations, reactions 
from, 846. 
papers on, 844, 

(Sea also Apples, Potatoes, etc/) 

Sprays— 

copper. (See Copper.) 
fungicidal properties, 346. 
lacking copper, failure, 446. 
preparation, Orcg., 834. 

(See also Insecticides, Fungicides, and 
specific forms,) • 

Spruce— 

bud worm outbreaks, 844. 
budworms, eastern, in the West, 766. 
gall aphid, notes, Conn.State, 60. 
insects affecting, 158. 
leaf minerf notes, 151. 
mite, life history notes, Couu.State, 50. 
stem girdle, control, 150. 
white, distribotion and habits, 844. 
white, growth in Adirondacks, 646. 
wood, white, hydrolysis products, 8. 
Spurge nettle seeds, analyses, 610. 

Squabs, compositlou of flesh, 196. 

Squash ladybird beetle, Va., 769. 

Squashes, variety tests, Mlim., 138. 
Squirrel-tail grass poisonous to livestock, 
78. 

Staggnra or shivers in livestock, 480. 
Stallion registration and licensing. Kans., 
71. 

Standard of living in diversified farming 
section, N.T.Cornell, 294. 

Starch— 

constitution, 505. 
content of sorgo juice, 206. 
determination, 812, 813. 
grains, sise, relation to flour strength, 
712. 

hydrolysis, effect on amino acids, 611. 
mobile, in plants, and geotropism, 127. 
storage in pear and apricot trees, 835. 
Starches, hemicellulose content, 310. 
Starvation— 

diets, effect, 668. 

insects, effect on offspring, 782. 

State l^nt Culture Committee, Danish, re- 
."9ort^88..^ 
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States Kelations Service, final im port of di¬ 
rector, 3. 

Steers— 

effect of wintering on summer pasture 
gains, Kans., 65. 

feeding experiments, Can., 269, 868; 
Pa., 869; Tex., 775. 

I growth curves, Mo., 466. 

metabolism experiments, 670. 
on pasture, effect of cottonseed meal. 
Miss., 65. 

(Sec also Cattle.) 

Stem rust, black, control, Wis., 649. 
Stemonites splendens, notes, 42. 
Stephanocleonus pluml>eus, notes, 259. 
Stereum pttrpnreum, notes, 35*3. 
Sterigmatoepstia nigra — 
acid fermentation, 828. 
effect of sodium chlorid. 22. 
toxicity of phenols for, 245. 

Sterility- 

diseases causing, 78. 
in cattle, pathology, 788. 

In rice fiowers, cause, 23. 
in swine, 870, 
in wheat hybrids, Me., 26. 
pathology of, studies, Minn., 182. 
studies in fruit breeding, Minn., 130. 
Stigmus fulvicornis, damage to floors b.v, 
604. 

Stilbum scabre n.sp., notes, 42. 

Stock. (Bee Livestock.) 

Stock foods. (Sec Feeding stuffs.) 
Stockyards fever, (See Septicemia, hem¬ 
orrhagic.) 

Stomata of liiibus. effect of orange rust.^, 
354. 

Stomatitis— 

contagious pustulous, in sheep, 585. 
in suckling pigs, 878. 

Stomo-vys, effect of food on longevity and 
reproduction, 456. 

Stone for road building. (See Road ma¬ 
terials.) 

Strategus titanus, notes, V.I., 555. 

Straw— 

from Volga region, composition, 169. 
gas, experimental production, U.S.D.A., 
387. 

Strawberries— 

breeding experiments, Alaska, 589; Vt., 
842. 

culture, Ohio, 238. 

improved hardy, production, Alaska. 
140. 

sterility, Vt., 342. 

varieties,. Mich., 442; Minn., 138: 
Ohio, 288. 

variety teats, Can., 440. 

Strawberry— 

crown borer, studies, Tenn., 700. 
leaf roller, parasite of» 359. 
root weevil, notes, 259. 
rootworm on greenhouse rose, U.S. 
D.A., 56. 

rots in Florida and California, 48. 
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Stream— 

diMCbarge meaBuremeuts, iinrvi'ovem«>iit, 
685. 

flow in California, 84. 

Streptococci— 

content of souring milk, 276. 
dairy and pathogenic, relation, 878. 
of feces and mouth of cows, 877. 
StreptococcuB— 

growth, effect of plant tissue, 184. 
infection, local Immunity against, 78. 
A' treptococouB — 

Itovia, description, 877. 

effect on keeping quality of 
butter, 476. 

paraettrovorus, effect on keeping 
quality of butter, 476. 
paraoitrovoru 9 In dairy products, 
Iowa, 179. 

spp., peroxid in cultures, 787. 
Strongplm — 

opniertus infection in lambs, 878. 
tetr9ea/ntlM$, pathogenic rdle, 81. 
Structures, framed, design and construc¬ 
tion, treatise, 688. 

Stumpage on national forests, appraising, 
U.S.D.A,, 141. 

Stuttgart's disease, notes, 268. 

Subsoil addity, 619. 

Sucrose— 

alpba-naphthol test for, apparatus, 11. 
determination in presence of other 
sugars, 614. 

gum leran formation from, 410. 

Sudan grass— 

culture experiments in Sweden, 785. 
for pastures, 588. 

T. alfalfa, feeding value, Kans., 68. 
Sugar, apparatus for detecting, 11. j 

Sugar beet— 

curly top, lealhopper as carrier, 660. 
leaf spot, control, 886. 
webworm, life bistory, 886. 

{See diso Beet) 

Sugar beets— 

comparative field expertments, 788. 
electrocaltare eKperlments, 181. 
fertiliser experiments, 428. 
improvement, 489. 
improvement in Spain, 882. 
irrigation experiments, Utah, 186. 
pictorial atlas, 286. 
premature* seed formation, 882. 
seed production, 882. 
spacing experiments, 787. 
studies, 886. 
varieties, sugar in, 689. 
variety tests. Can., 482, 688; Minn., 
188. 

Sugar cane— 

abnormal, In Australta, 888. 
assimilation of phowphotic acid by, 
Hawaii, 217. 

critical p^ods in growth, 886. 

culture, 687. 

culture experiments, 28. 


Sugar cane—Continued, 
cut, deterioration, 286. 
dry top rot, notes. 851. 
experimental work in PbiUppiaos, 236. 
experiments, 788. 

experiments in British Guiana, 610. 
fertiliser experiments, .,28, 822. 
green manuring experiments, La., 88. 
grub, control, 848. 
gumming disease, notes, 851. 
hot-water treatmmit, p.B.D.A., 526. 
improvement in Bengal, 828. 
in Java, 640. 

in Philippines, breeding, 687. 

Insects affecting, 168; V.I., 556. 
irrigation in Hawaii, 488. 
jnice, clarification, 716. 
leaf spot, notes, 244. 
leafhopper, control, 866. 
mosaic. (See Sugar cane mottling 
disease.) 

moth borers in British Gnlana, 156. 
mottling disease, nature, 851. 
mottling disease, notes, 551, 840. 
mottling disease, relation to manures, 
42. 

root disease, studies, 861. 
root pargsite, life history and con¬ 
trol, 248. 

soils, effect of molasses, 820. 

Cba, In Porto Blco, 640. 
varieties, improvement, 888. 
varieties in Java, 82. 
varieties in Porto Bici^ 788. 
variety tests, 28; V.I., 538. 
vitamin D in, 664. 
wrapping, 88. 

yellow stripe. {Bee Sugar cane mot¬ 
tling disease.) 

.Sugar— 

caramellsation, formic acid formation, 
806. 

content of apples In storage, 542. 
in blood. (Sea Blood sugar.) 
industry, utilisation of by-products, 
716. 

juices, neutral clarlficatloa, 418, 616. 
mill laboratories, slmpllflsd tssts In, 
716. 

progress since 1912, 616. 
refining, limits of H-lon concentration 
in, 11. 

research Institute in Csechodtovskia, 
400. 

yields In PhtUppines, 795. 

Sugars— 

reducing, determination, 418. 

, toiricity in avttaminoris, 164. 

(SSe Slio Glucose, Sureose, sto.) 
Butfomtmae tMoPwfBeme, groWlh and respi¬ 
ration, 517. 

Sulphats— 

of ammonia. (See Ammottfam sul- 
plMite.) 

Of pstaMi. (See Pstasshmi sull^hs^) 
Sulphates, less from mdl, factors 
521, 528. 
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Sulphur— 

and soil acidity, 128. 
compounda, determlnatiou In dry lima 
sulphur, 107. 

distribution in prot6in<free milk, 710. 
dust as insecticide, 844. 
effect on alfalfa, 726, 
effect on sulphate leacbinas, 528. 
fertilising value, 220. 
for bunt control, Calif., 44. 
in biological material, deterniinatiou, 
612, 

in sewage, 488. 

mixtures. i8ee Ume-sulphur.) 
oxidation for improving alkali soils, 
726. 

oxidation studies, 725. * 

oxidising bacteria, growth and respi¬ 
ration, 517. 

relation to soil fertility, Oreg., T24. 
significance to agriculture, N.J., 20. 
toxic property, 845. 
treatments, effect on soils, 725. 
use in potato scab control, 658. 

8an spots, relation to climate, 815. 
Sunflower— 

beetle, notes, 151. 

grafts, studies, 224. 

rust, biologic forms, Minn., 144. 

rust, studies, Minn., 654. 

silage. {See Silage.) 

wilt, studies, Mont., 143. 

Sunflowers— 

analyses, Oreg., 7 . 
as affected by sulphur, Oreg., 724. 
breeding experiments, Can., 438. 
cost of production, Can., 502. 
endurance of high temperature by em¬ 
bryos, 325. 

for silage, variety tests, Can., 432. 
seeding experiments, Can., 588. 
variety tests. Can., 588; Mont., 188. 
Sunlight, effect on— 

rachitic changes in bones of children, 

68 . 

xerophtlialmia, 61. 

Superphosphate— 

ammoniatedi fert.llising value, U.S. 
D.A., 621. 

double, analysis, 196. 

effect on active aluminum, R.I., 17. 

fertilising value, Minn., 120, 121. 

(See also Phosphates, compari¬ 
son.) 

industry, nse of raw materials, 424. 
treble, fertilising value, Minn., 120. 

* Superphosphates-^^ 

Insoluble phosphoric acid in, 712. 
revorsloa la add soils, 218. 
Suprarenalih- 

rOle in vitamin B deficiency, 859. 
transplantattoa into doves, effect, 826 . 
Swamp fever virus oander, history, N.Dak., 


Swedes— 

rotation experiments, B.I., 520. 
variety tests, Can., 482, 538; Minn., 
188. 

Sweet clover— 

analyses, Oreg., 7. 

culture experiments, Alaska, 532; 
Minn., 183. 

damaged, disease due to, 878. 
on fall plant sugar cane, Da., 38. 

Sweet corn— 

breeding experiments, P.R., 540. 
canned, quality In, 741. 
tests, Mont., 189. 
varieties, Can., 889; Mont., 189. 

{See also Com.) 

Sweet pea wilt, notes, 547. 

Sweet potato— 

diseases, 186, 551. 
stem rot, notes, 749. 
weevil, Tex., 759. 

Sweet potatoes— 

breeding experiments, S.C., 637. 
bud mutation in* V.I., 533. 
culture in Hawaii, Hawaii, 136. 
decaying, acids produced by, 21. 
harvest and storing, Ala., 337. 
maltose formation in, 711. 
shape, effect of fertilisers, 300. 
storage and marketing, 551. 
treatise, 136. 
varieties, Miss., 828. 
varieties, classifloation, 336. 
variety test.?, 28; P.B., 533; U.S.D.A., 
182; V.I., 583. 

Swine— 

posterior paralysis, 869. 
sterility and low fertility in, 870. 

{See also Wgs.) 

Swiss Dairy Association, report, 781. 
Symptomatic anthrax. {Bee Blackleg.) 
Synanthedon acemi, notes, Conn.State, 50. 
Synchytrium endohiottoum, notes, 550. 
Syrphld larvae on spinach, 156. 

Tabanua spp,, notes, 868. 

Tachlnldae, “ biological species,” 848. 

Taenia spp. in frosen meat, 582. 

Tafia, effect on nitrification in soil, 721. 
Tankage- 

amount for pigs, Can., 776. 
and corn, feeding value, Miss., 69. 
vitamin content, Ohio, 573. 

Tanks, welded v. riveted, 888. 

Tannin in plant tissue, estimation, 614. 
Tapeworms, viability of larval forum, effect 
of cold, 582. 

Taros, spacing experiments, P.U., 533. * 

Tea— 

analyses, Conn.State, 160. 
culture and preparation, 89. 
importation and inspection, U.S.D.A., 
10 . 

mosquito blight, notes, 240. 
mosquito bug, control, 556. 
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Tien—Continued. 

shot hole borer, eunamajlrj, 454. 
studies, 886. 

vegetative prnpngatiou, 645. 

Teachers, traiuiug for consolidated schools, 
195. 

Teak heart rot, notes, 864. 

Teleost, viviparous, sox differentiution In, 
381. 

Temperature— 

critical, for i)ear orchards, TJ.B.D.A., 
807. 

effect OH' ” 

bent wing mutation, 828. 
coniferous seedlings, 44.8. 
nitriflcatloii, 516. 
plant diseases, 41. 
plant growth, 821. 
testing cotton materials, 284. 
high, endurance by Hellanthus em¬ 
bryos, 326. 

high, sensitldty of raltochondrla to, 
325. 

low, automatic "control, 580. 
low, effect on ])1ood stignr and ovula¬ 
tion, 808. 

low, eff<*ct on plants, Minn., 125. 
of leaves, 425. 
of Mexico, TJ.S.D.A., 116. 
on pavements, effect, 700. 
relation to cotton, 415. 
toleration by Drosophila, 720. 
water-surface, of Onlf of Mexico, effect 
on Texas weather, TJ.8.D.A., 115. 
(iHee also Climate and Soil tempera¬ 
ture.) 

Tenebrioidett maaritaniotis, (See Cadelle.) 
Tennessee University, notes, 196, 

Tent caterpillar, forest, outbreaks, 844. 
Tenuipaipus Uneola, notes, Conn.State,, 60. 
Tephrasiu oandMa, effect of length of day, 
P.R., 588. 

Tennimilia panicutata, distribution and 
characters, 40. 

Termites— 

intestinal protosoa in, 266. 
of Canal Zone, studies, 660. 

Testes— 

of intersexual animals, histological 
study, 227. 

of rats, degeneration on milk diet, 867. 
Tetanus rfsembllng disuse among cattle, 
788. 

Tetranychui papuU, notes, Conn.State, 60. 
Tetreatk^i^ 

giffardianus, notes, 56. 
thfipophonue, hew parasite of thrips, 
169. 

TetropUtm paMeUt summary, 848. 

Texas— 

CoBege, notes, 699. ' 

Station, notes, 699. 

Textile— 

and clothing, teaching methods, 796. 
chemlstiTf treatise, 808. 
fabrics, treatise, 696. 
problems, hewer ways with, 829. 


Textiles and clothing, graduate work in, 
297. 

Thaileria Mroi n.sp., description, 882. 
Theileriasis in goats and sheep, 882. 
Therevidae, North American, revision, 848. 
Thielavia baaieola., notes, 248. 

Thtaepi aUiaeeum, notes, 489. 

Thomas Slag. (Bee Phosphatie slag.) 
Thresher-reaper, combined, use' in Canada, 
Can., 288. 

Threshers, wooden and nil-steel, experi¬ 
ments, 88. 

Thrips— 

from Trinidad, parasite of, 150. 
injury to citrus fruits, 555. 

Tbumb^ hereditary shortness, 227. 
Thurhefiphaga catalina, notes, 660. 

Thyme, culture ami preparation of prod¬ 
ucts, 140. 

Thymectomlsed animals, prolongation of 
survival pertod In, 772. 

Thymol, anthelmiutii* value, 380. 

Thyroid and parathyroid removal, effects, 
774. 

Thyroparathyroldeetomy in rabbits, 686. 
Thysanoptera of North America, synopsis 
and catalogue, Fla., 660. 

I'ihioina septendecim. (See Cicada, period¬ 
ical.) 

Tick paralysis, summary, 762. 

Tile, drainage. (AVe Drainage.) 

Tillage machinery, tests, 687. 

Timber— 

drying, 485. 

green, poisoning, Micb., 445. 

80ftwo<^, supplies of United States, 
887. 

structural, grading rules and working 
stresses, U.B.D.A., 187. 
western species for railroad ties, 142. 
(See also Lumber and Wood.) 

Timbers, useful, of tropical America, 647. 
Timothy— 

and clover bay, rotation experiments, 
R.I., 520. 

breeding experiments, Can., 488. 
duration in meadows, N.Y.Corneli, 281. 
hay, fertiliser experiments. Can., 817. 
hay, yields. Can., 482. 
rate of manuring tests, Hina., 121. 
rust-resistant, Minn., 148. 

V. clover, rotation experiment, N.T. 
State, 421. 

Tinea peiHenelia, control, tJ.S.D.AH 68. 
Tineela MtelHeBo, control, U.S.D.A.., 68. 
Tipula oieraeea, notes, 266. 

TitratUni— 

electrmetrlc, appUcation of honso- 
qulnhydrone electrode, 667. 
of amino and carboxyl groups, 802. 
Toadflax, tmetard, parasitism of, 7^* 
Tobacco— 

nborlgUiat spedps, 286. 
bacterial leaf spot, effect of tespipifp* 
tore, 41. 

cigar, industry in f^mnsyivaaia, ?8T* 
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Tol>acco—Coutinuf’d. 

culture experiments^ Can., 537; N.Y. 

State, 487, 
ourlng, Can., 537. 
curing barns, development, 97. 

Dell, types, 286. 
diseases lii Brasdl, 248. 
dust as contact Insecticide, 557. 
electrocultore experiments, 131. 
fertilizer experiments, 286, 237; Pa., 
487. 

dea^beetle In cigar-wrapper district, 
U.8.D.A,, 56. 

flea-beetle, notes, V.I., 555. 
flea-beetle, summary, TT.S.D.A., 56. 
gummosls, studies, 847, 
bornworm, control, IJ.S.D.A., 58. 
industry In Cuba, 833. 

Insects affecting, 51; V.I., 555. 
leaf spot disease, notes, 74U. 
mosaic disease, effect of temperature. 
41. 

mosaic disease, infective particles in, 
840. 

production in Connecticut Valley, 
papers on, 137, 

rotation experiments, Can., 537. 
seed bed studies, Can., 537. 
seed, limiting number of flowers for, 
640. 

soil, nutrient, and climatic re<]iiir«*- 
inentsy 236. 

susceptibiUty to mosaic, 352. 

Turkish, culture, 33. 

Turkish, culture, curing, and market¬ 
ing, Calif., 638. 

untreated, nicutlu in leaf and smoke, 
538. 

wildfire disease, notes. 749. 

Toluene, effect on microbiological activi¬ 
ties in soil, 620. 

Tomato— 

crown gall, studies, 42, 745. 
cuttings, root production In, 300. 
diseases, 148, 547. 
fruit rot, new, 601. 
leaf spot, effect of fertniKers and lime, 
47. 

mosaic disease, 547. 
mosaic, oyerwilltaring, 655. 
root rot, notes, 547. 
seadlings, damping-off, control, 352. 
spotting, description, 749. 
stem rot, notes, 547. 
strains, detemn^ing constancy, 300. 
weerll, Australian, In the Bonth, 
U,S.D.A., 57. 
wilt experiments, 551. 
winter blight or streak, 655. 
Tomatoe#'*- 

breeding expiudmeuts, P.B., 540. 
effect of limestone, 800. 
fertUtser experiments, Cap.* 840. 
from borne selected seedi Mont., 189. 
greenhouse, poltinatloa, ^; Oreg., 
884. 

keeping qualities In storage, 139. 


Tomatoes—Continued. 

overhead, irrigation studies, Minn., 
130. 

liroductlon, Calif., 741. 
pruning test, Can., 440. 
strain selections, Minn., 139. 
varieties. Pa., 480, 

yield and time of ripening tests, Can., 
889. 

yield as affected by irrigation, Mo, 15. 
Torula hotrtfoidei, notes, 703. 

Town— 

and country, service relations, Wls., 
691. 

v. country, treatise, 802. 

Tractor— 

farming in Now JcxKoy, N.J., 90. 
plant, heat treating processes, 388. 
Tractors— 

and tractor Impleineiifs, demonstra¬ 
tion. 287. 

design and ceonom 3 % 486. 
general purpose, paper on, 98. 
oj>erating costs, N.J.. UO. 
selection and care. N.J., 90. 
tendency to rise in front, Calif., 189. 
tests in England, 189. 

Traffic dictionary, 693. 

Tronicfcs persomH, notes, 42. 
Transpiration, effect of hardening of 
plants, 300. 

'fra importation— 

and agriculture, 490. 
problems in Iowa, 586. 
systems of the TTnlted States, treatise, 
88 . 

Trees— 

ancestors, 240. 

coniferous. (See Coniferous.) 
evergreen. In Finland, 888. 
feeding, independent of roots, 299, 884. 
for Arizona, U.S.D.A., 138. 
forest, insects affecting, 256. 
forest, light requirements, Tt., 848. 
forest, of District of Columbia, 241. 
forest, of Georgia, 548. 
forest, of Kentucky, manual, 548. 
forest, of South Carolina, manual, 40. 
forest, of Western Australia, 748. 
forest, significance of 256-year class, 
444. 

in St. Thomas, fungus diseases, 42. 
killing point, variation, Minn., 126. 
of California, 744. 
of yellowstone National Park, 645. 
planting In Canada, 344. 
planting in national forests, 844, 
pulping values, 142. 
resetting, effect of orientation in, 225. 
shade, insects affecting, 158. 
Trematodes, summary, 51. 

TrkUeurodei inacQuaJis n.sp., description, 
566. 

triifoUum oonfusnm — 
notes, 61. 

nutritional requirements, Hlnn., 158, 
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Trichogramma piinuta, note«i» Mass., 4 j50. 
Trkfhophagit tapetatttUa. (See Oirpet-tnoth.) 
TrtohoBonthes ^ioa, Pseu^peronoeporn, 
ouheneia on» 148. 

Trlmetbylamln, cause of Hehinem la butter, 
Wia., 270. 

Trioea merwei — 

life history and habits, 257. 
n.sp., description, 155. 

TromlHcula tUUsmhuatl, notes, 762. 

Truck crop diseases, Mina,, 148; Pa., 440, 
Truck crops. Insects affecting, V.I., 556. 
True, A. C., appreciation, 805. 

Trypanosoma — 

mehophagiumj, studies, 857. 

8pp., action of Bayer 205 on, 184. 
spp., control, 684. 

Trypanosomiasis, control, 584. 

Trypetidae, North American, rev^ision, 457. 
Tryptophan determination, 204. 

Tubercle bacilli— 

lipoids, biological properties, 584. 
strains, 882. 

Tuberculin— 

comparative sensitlTOness from dead 
or avirulcnt tubercle bacilli, 284. 
reactions and dead bacilli, 881. 
sensitiveness due to dead tubercle ba¬ 
cilli, 480. 

standardisation, 80. 

Tuberculosis— 

bovine, occurrence in Great Britain, 
182. 

complement fixation in, 584. 
control, Calif., 788. 
diagnosis, 584. 

dish towel as source of infection, 881. 
eradication, 81. 

immunisation, oral route for, 478. 
Immunological studies, 80. 
tn catUe, avian type, Wyo., 881. 
in cattle, eradication, Alaska, 787. 
in Denmark, discussion, 184. 
treatise, 684. 

Tuberisation and tumefaction, 326. 
Tumefketion and tuberisation, 326. 

Turkeys— 

management, Mont, 78. 
management in South Africa, 875. 
Turnip— 

aphid, control, Conn.State, 50. 
bacterial disease, 852. 
gall weevil, studies, 57. 

Turnips-^ 

feeding, eff^ on flavor of milk, 
TJ.S.D.A., 877. 

V. sunflower silage for steers^ Can., 
468, 

variety tests, Can., 482. 

Turpentine— 

beetle, red^ notes, 756. 

value against chicken nematode, Minn., 

m. 

Tussodk moth, wbite*marked, control, 844. 

* T||ns and heredity, 781. 

Tpohlna pipHnrostris, notes, N.t.Cnm4Il^ 57. 


Tylmohue — 

deoaetairia, relation to bulbs, 452. 
dipeaoi, description, U.S.D.A., 145. 
dipeaci, occurrence, 754. 
dipeaoi on alfhlfa, 747. 
dipeaoi, studies, 447. 

' TyUoderma fraga/riae* iSee Strawberry 
crown-borer.) 

Typhlocyha comes. (See Grat>e Icafhop- 
per.) 

Typhoid— * 

fever, avian, 82, 586. 
fly. (See House fly.) 
immunisation, oral route for, 478. 

Udo root rot and wUt, 655. 

Ultraflltration apparatus, 612. 
rntraviolet light— 

action on bone marrow, 56i. 
effect on calcium in blood, 260. 
treatment for rickets, effect. 669. 
use against plant diseases, 845. 
Ultraviolet rays— 

absorption by atmospheric osonc, 208, 
815. 

effect ou rats deprived of vitamin A, 
61. 

Undernutrltion in steers, 670. 

(See also Diet deficient, Malnutrition, 
and Nutrition.^ 

United States Department of Agriculture— 
Office of Experiment Stations. (See 
Office of Experiment Stations.) 
States Relations Service. (See States 
Relations Service.) 

United States Warehouse Act, U.S.D.A., 
298. 

Urea— 

as protein substitute for lactatlnn 
animals, 677. 
determination, 204. 
synthetic, fertilizing value, 424. 

Urease, use in urea determination, 204. 
Credo nieotianae, notes, 248. 

Urine proteins, differentiation. 204. 

(Bee ateo Manure^ Uonld.) 

Uroeystie oopulao, control, 849. 

Uromyoee — 

emyophyiUnm, notes, 547. 
medicayinie, notes, 447. 
piH, biology, 446. 

UropMyidie dlfaifae, notes, 447. 

Uetiiago — 

pantoi ntiUaoei, treatment, 349. 

cycle of development, 847. 
spp., notes, 548. 

tritiei, occurrence on wheat, 144. 
Utah-- 

College, notes, 699. 

Stationer notes, 699. 

Uterus— 

extirpation, effect on corpus luteumt 

rS96. 

' reinvaiM^" of, 881. 

yacdnatloft by fagestion, 4tS. 
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Vaccines—- 

bacterial influence of age and tem¬ 
perature, 282. 

preparing, new method* 878. 
else of prophylactic doae^ relation to 
protection, 282. 

Vttciiolea, origin In alouroiic during germ I*' 
nation. 222. 

Vaginitis, granular, in cattle, 882. 

Vanilla— 

beana, aolvei^ ior extracting, 501. 
botany, (‘ulture, and manufacture. 30. 
extracts, analyses, Conn.State, 160. 
Variegation, inheritance in Chlorophytum. 
23. 

Vascular anatomy of bamboo, new feature 
in, 728. 

Vcgctablf^— 

gardening, treatise, 740. 

(8'€f also Gardening.) 
oils. (See Oils.) 

> proteins. (See Proteins.) 

Vegetables— 

Accllmatiaution, Alaska, 530. 
culture experiments, V.I., 540. 
culture in Porto Rico, 36. 
culture, textbook, 305. 
diseases and insects, U.8.D.A., 834. 
distribution and prices in Grest Brit¬ 
ain, 203. 

from Volga region, composition, 169. 
insects affecting, 51. 

Irrigation studies, Can., 340. 
manure requirements, R.I., 36. i 

scoring exhibits in, 105. 
variety testa, Can., 36, 440, 643. 

Velvet bean— i 

feed, digestibility. Hass., 168. | 

meal, vitamin B In, 367. | 

Velvet beans— 

breeding experiments, S.C., 637, I 

feeding value, Miss., 68; 8.C., 73. 
Ventilation systems in farm buildings, 680. { 
Veaturia pomi, notes, 353. ! 

Vermiouleria ciroineriB, notes, 143. 
Yer$umum^ 

eUbeatrum, notes, 248, 440, 547, 655. 
sp. on beach, 751. 

Vetch, marbled variety, production, 228, 
Vetches, analyses, Dreg., 7. 

Veterinary— 

medicine, manual, 180. 
medicine, progiress in, 76, 
ophthalmology, textbook, 870. 
studies for agricultural students, 
treatise, 76. 

{See also Animal diseases.) 
viburnum emcHcanum as garden fruit, 836. 
VIrto— 

craooa as silage crop, Alaska, 582. 
Mreuia, distinguish^ charaeteHstlcs, 
430. 

Vinegar, home productioii, Iowa, 118. 
Vh&ouish, effect ol nutrition, 266. 

Vlr^ XManda Station, report, 608. 

Virginia StattoDi notes, 808. 


Virus diseases of plants, 244. 

Viruses, fllterahle, 78. 

Viscosity— 

as measure of hydration capacity of 
flour, 603. 

of protoplasm, 525. 

Vitamin— 

A and antlradxitlc vitamin, differentia¬ 
tion, 856. 

A, chemistry of, 801; Minn., 163. 

A content of millets, 864. 

A deflciency and ophthalmia, 60. 

A deficiency, cause of nasal sinus in¬ 
fection, 268. 

A deficiency, changes in paraoculur 
glands, 464. 

A deflciency, effect on reproduction, 
60, 103. 

A deflciency in poultry, 871. 

A deflciency, ocular lesions produced 
by, 463. 

A deflciency, pathologic effects, 263. 

A in artichokes, changes In, 462. 

A in citrus fruits, 50. 

A In diet, effect of quantity on calcifl- 
cation of bones. 264. 

A in linseed oil. 168. 

A in milk, 567. 

A in skim milk, 59. 

A in walnuts, 462. 

A, mode of action, 858. 

A potency In fish liver oils, 664, 665, 

858. 

A, storage, 60, 363. 

A, storage and synthesis, 666. 

antirachitic and vitamin A, differen¬ 
tiation, 858. 

antirachitic, deficiency, pathologic ef¬ 
fects. 263. 

li, action of dry and moist heat, 858. 

B and antineuritic vitamin, identity, 
770. 

B. chemical nature, Minn., 163. 

B, color test for, 506. 

B deflciency, relation to bacterial in¬ 
fection, 770. 

B deficiency, rOIe of suprarenale In, 

859. 

B, effect on egg production. Pa., 473. 

B from bacteria, 664. 

B In artiehokes, changes in, 468. 

B in velvet bean meal, 367. 

B in yeast, 768. 

B, parenteral administration, 405. 

B, relative values in yeast and wheat 
embryo, Minn., 168. 

B statvatiou. basal metabolism in, 68. 

B studies with pigeeni,' 264. 

B, usefulness in insulin cure, 864. 

C deficient diet, scurvy production by, 
166. 

C in milk, effect of spray process of 
drying, 564. 

C in oysters, 465. 

C, occurrence and properties, 859. 

D in sugar cane, 564, 
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Vitamin—Continued. 

I), studlee, 868. 

deficiency, effect on adrenals, 608. 
deficiency in the diet, 665. 

(See alee Avltaminoiia.) 
requirements, effect ot earerclae, 404. 
requirements of animals, 266. 
requirements of chicks, 878. 
requirements of cows, Minn., 176. 
research, present status, 856. 
Vitamins— 

and bacterial growth, 760. 
and manganese, association, 468. 
extraction from yeast, 506. 
function in metabolism, 56(r. 
in fish moul, takage, and blood meal, 
578. 

in milk, 176. 857. 

In milk, effect of autoclaring, 62. 
in mushrooms, 657. 
in palm kernel meal, 64. 

In idants, development, 769. 
in raisins, Pa., 46B. 
inorganic substtnesa as substitutes 
for, 564. 

mode of action. 666. 
physiology*, 466. 

relation to poultry dineases, N.J., 888. 
stability, 664. 
studies, Minn., 168. 

Vocational educatioU. (See Agricultural 
education, vocational.) 

Volutin in fungi, 428. 

Walls- - 

beat transmission tiirough, measuring, 
689. 

hollow tile, compress!re tests, 386. 
retaining, reinforced concrete, design, 
286, 

Walnut— 

blight, studies, 768. 
pests, control, new developments, 62. 
Walnuts— 

breeding, Can., 840. 
culture experiments, Minn., 188. 
culture in Europe and Asia, 648. 
grafting, 348. 

nutritive value of proteins, 462. 
vitamin A In, 462. 

Warble fly in ftwltaerland, 500. 
Wardom^o^ emomeln n.g. and n.sp., de¬ 
scription, 768. 

Washington Station, notes, 196. 

Wasps that bunt cleadas, habits, 859. 
Water— 

examination, BadtluB eoH method, limi¬ 
tations, Z88. 

examination, standard methods, 804. 
glass, Mbliography, 015. 
ground, in United States, 685. 
hemlock polsoimus to livestock, 78. 
irrigation. Irrigatton water.) 
movements in soils, 84. 

. powers, undeveloped, of Tennessee, 
488. 


Wa ter—Continued. 

purification by chlorin gas, effect of 
temperature, 590. 
rain. (See Bain.) 
requirements of crops, 788, 828. 
resources of California, 84. 
running, in farm bouaes, 486. 
supply of Qttlf of Mexico basins, 789, 
supply of Hudson Bay and upper Mis¬ 
sissippi basins, 789. 
supply of lower Misstsslppi basin, 186. 
supply of Pacifle slope basins, 789. 
supply of Bt Lawrmice basin, 789. 
soi^y of Booth Atlantic slope, 789. 
vapor condensation, relation to dust, 
414. 

well, for irrigation, 885. 

Watermelon— 

anthracnose, control, B.C., 648. 
leaves, temperatnre, 426. 

W^atermelODS, variety tests, U.S.D.A., 187. 
VVateii>rooflng materials, colorif»ss, ex¬ 
posure tests, 887. 

Water-soluble B. (See Vitamin B.) 
Water-soluMe C. (Bee Vitamin C.) 

Weather— 

and forest fires, 807. 
conditions during winter of 1922-28 
and solar radiation, 814. 
conditions unfavorable to agriculture, 
015. 

control, 616. 

correlation with potato lute blights 
N.J., 47, 

forecasting in British Isles, 814. 
forecasting, local, 12. 
forecasting, present status, 208. 
in RHtlsb Isles, 1928, 716. 
in 1924, 616. 

In Texas, effect of Ouif water-surface 
temperatures, U.8.D.A., 115. 
influences in British Isles, 416. 
of 1928, IT.S.D.A., 808. 
of Palestine, effect of wind direction, 
616. 

proverbs and paradoxes, treatise, 416. 
relation to citrus diseases, 762. 
reports for Alaska, Alaska, 610. 
seasonal variations, correlation, 610. 
service of United States, origin and 
growth, 808. 

weekly notes, U.S.D.A.. 02, 294, 491. 
world, treatise, 12. 

(See olto Meteorological observations 
and Meteorology.) 

Webworm, fall, parasites of, 844. 

Weed seeds, scented, in wheat, 488. 
Weed#- • 

and seeds in Indlaua, 740. 
control in rxistores, 888. 
deflhltloii. 489. 

In Ceyl<m, 288. 

In Indlaua, 641. 

On arable land^ effect of fsrtillsnfA 

■ 746 ; ■■ 

studies, Minn., 187. 
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Weevils, instincts and bablts, 859. 

Wells— 

boring, 587. 

pollution from Bacillus ooH, 88, 

West Virginia— 

Station, notes, 000. 

Station, report, 195. 

University, notes, 700, 900. 

Western Wasblngton Station, bimonthly 
bnlletin, 195, 598. 

Wheat- 

adaptation to nutrient deficient media, 
826. 

as affected by chromium, 820. 
as affected by lead, 820. 
as affected by sulphur, Oreg., 724. 
black point, 144, 649. 
black stem rust, inoculation esperl- 
roents, 889. 

blackbul), description, 588. 
bran, proteins of, 711. 
breeding eJcperlments, 28; Minn., 182. 
breeding In Italy, 888. 
bunt. (/See Wheat smut, stinking.) 
commercial outlook, 594. 
contamination from scented weed 
seeds, 488. 

cost of production, Can., 501; Ind., 
889. 

cost of production In France, 191. 
C 108 S, inheritance of glume length, 
27. 

crosses, inheritance of black stem mat 
resistance, 634, 685. 
culture es^periments, 28. 
cutting stage, 287. 

disease resistant varieties, develop¬ 
ment, Minn.. 148. 
effect of different pH values, 282. 
experiments, continuous, yields, 637. 
fertiliser experiments, 28; Minn., 120. 
flour. (Bee Flour.) 
foot rot in Kansas, 649. 
foot rot, notes, 244. 

Fusaiium, notes, 048. 
genlenlate spikes in, 728. 
germtoation, effect of hunt treatment, 
144. 

germination, fertiliser injury to, N.J., 
216. 

gUadin, hydrolyeis products, 8. 
grains, donlda embryos In, 888. 
grass seed, testing, 740. 
Helmintliotporium disease, 640. 
hybrids, hitemods length and number 
of ipikhlsts, 688. 
hybrids, sterility to, Me., 26, 27. 
inheritance of kernel and spike charac¬ 
ters, 782. 
insulin to, 767. 
intracellular bodies to, 889. 
jolntworms, notes, 51. 
kemdi plumpness and protein content, 
488, 

kernel, uagenniiiated, nonprotein ni* 
trogen in, 718, 


Wheat—Continued. 

Kota, description, U.S.D.A., 38. 
Kubanka durum, improvement, n.S.D.A. 
887. 

large root systems, effect, 525. 
leaf rust, notes, 546. 
loose smut, notes, 144. 
midge, notes, 51. 

mill feeds, standards for in Wisconsin, 
573. 

milling, 806. 

milling and baking experiments, 
U.S.D.A., 738. 

New Zealand grown, milling tests, 488. 
of southeastern Russia, miUing and 
baking tests, 887. 

OphinboJus carteeti on, 145. 

I’olish, characteristics, tI.8.D.A., 33. 
possibilities to Kansas, 638. 
poniard, characteristics, U.S.D.A., 38. 
production to Nebraska, effect of cli¬ 
mate, 710. 

production to northern Alaska, 538. 
rate of maimring tests, Minn., 120, 
121 . 

rosette disease, varietal resistance, 
650. 

rotation experiments, N.Y.State, 422, 
rust, summer attacks, 788. 
scab, relation to I!-Ion concentration, 
44. 

scrt‘ening!4, for wintering lambs, 574. 
seed, electrochemical treatment, U.S. 
D.A., 788. 

seed, treated, germination, 740. 
seeding experiments, Minn., 182. 
seedling blight, cause, 648. 
seedlings, infection with Helmlntho- 
sporiuni, factors affecting, 649. 
Sevier, description, 640. 
situation. U.S.D.A., 889. 
smut, control, 649. 

smut, stinking, control, 347, 848; 
Calif., 48. 

smut, stinking, prevention, 245. 
smut, stinking, studies, 245. 
smutted, spike structure, 287. 
spelt factor, relation to rachls In- 
ternodc characters, 228. 
spike, two sides, productivity, 237. 
spring— 

certification In Germany, 489. 
culture experiments, Alaska, 582; 
Can., 281. 

rust resistant, producing, 686. 
varieties, characteristics, 287. 
variety tests, Can., 538; Minn., 
18$; Mont., 188, 184; West. 
Wash., 134. • 

stem rust, effect of f^illsers on, 549. 
stem rust, studies, Mton., 144. 
straw, fertilising value, Minn., 121. 
straw, production of gas from, U.S. 

0.A., 887. 
take^l, cause, 649* 
take*all disease, notes, 746, 
threshing in the Punjab, 88. 
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Wbeat—Continued. 

varieties for seed in Poland, 480. 
varieties, bard, in Morocco, 438. 
varieties in New South Wales, 488. 
varieties, new, in Italy, 487. 
variety tests, 28; Pa., 482; 8.C., 637; 
U.S.D.A., 132. 

{See atao Wheat, spring, and 
Wheat, winter.) 
water requirements, 784, 828. 
water requirements, effect of rust in¬ 
fection, 040. 

Week, National, at Paris, 580. 
winter— 

certlOcatlon in Germany, 480. 
cold resistance, biochemistry. 

Minn., 187. 
culture, N.Dak., 88. 
culture experiments, Alaska, 582; 
Mont., 188. 

natural croeadng in, 684. 
resistance, 281. 
varietiesr characteristics, 287. 
variety tests, Mian., 188; Moot., 
183, 184; Weet.Wash., 184. 
yield and climate at Maryland Station, 
641. 

yield in England during seven cen¬ 
turies, 641. 

Whey— 

propionic acid and ketones In, 205. 
utilization, 280. 

White- 

ants. (See Termites.) 
flies of Jamaica, 556 
grubs, Mich., 406. 

White pine blister rust— 
effect on Ribes, 656. 
in Europe, U.6.D.A., 848. 
infection, 758. 

spore germination, 656. i ' 
White pine— \ I 

chemical injuries, 753. / 4 ^ 

distribution and habits, 84^. ‘ 

germination, 444. 
insects affecting, 153. 
losses from weevil damage, 57. t 

needle blight, notes, 758. / 

seedlings, fertilizer experiments, 448. 
White scours and calf pneumonia, Minn., 
181. • ' 

Wind direction, effect on weather of Pah 
estine, 616. 

Wireworm, false, biology, 840. 

Wisconsin— 

Station, notes, 808, 700. 

UniTSfelty, notes, 808, 700. 

WafnaiaUHa fframinU on Wheat, 145. 


Woods— 

American, analysis of heartwood and 
sap wood, 712. 

cellulose, acetolysis reaction, 500. 
cellulose, hydrolysis products, 0. 
cellulose, nature of, 206. 
chemistry, 712. 

destroying fungi, effect of heat, 754. 
distillation products, metboxyl in, 206. 
distillation, treatise, 587. 
fibers, identification tn paper pulp, 
500. 

for butter boxes, Calif., 782. 

French colonial, properties, 647. 
kiln drying* boxing, and glning, demon¬ 
stration courses in, tT.S.D.A., 41. 
lice, notes, 255. 
penetration of molds in, 650. 
preservation with low tciniteruture 
creosotes, 485. 

pulp and pttlpwood In North America, 
treatise, 545. 

puip, determining bleach requirement, 
716. 

pulp production, statistics, TI.H.D.A., 
41. 

pulp, storage In water, 764. * 

Xan thorny la, new genus, erection, 457. 
Xenopsgllo oheopata, n(>tes, 55 
Xerophthalmia— 

development, effect of light and dark¬ 
ness, 61. • 

in Denmark, 772. 

Xiphophorui hetleri, sex differentiation in, 
881. 

X-rays. (Sfee Roentgen rays.) 

Xylaria sp. on apple seedlings, 750. 
Xyleborua fomtoatua, summary, 454. 

Yams— 

culture experiments, 828. 
variety tests, 28, 828. 

Yautias, iQ>aclng experiments, P.R., 588. 
Yeasts 

dietary properties, 768. 

growth on synthetic media, 760, 853. 

growth stimulant and vitamin B, 363. 

, nutritive value, 661. 
parasitic on Lima beans, 650. 
studies, 862. 

vitamin extraction from, 500. 

Yeasts, effect on keeping quality of but¬ 
ter. 476. 

Yellow fever mosquito, notes, U.S.D«A.,58. 
Yellowstone National Park, trees and 
flowers of, 645. 

Zetn, hydrolysis products, analyses, 611* 
Ziue determination in gelatin, 712. 
S^ological meteorological studies, 255. 
Zoology, handbook, 262. 
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